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P  E  E  F  A  0  E. 

rjmE  object  of  this  book  is  expressed  in  the  title.     It  is 
intended  to  be  a  useful  book  for  school  teaching,  and 
advances  no  higher  pretensions.     Some  years  ago,  at  a 
meeting  of  PubHc  School  Masters,  the  want  of  such  a  book 
was  spoken  of,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  the 
Author  determined  to  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  '  The 
objections  raised  to  the  school  histories  ordinarily  used 
were— first,  the  absence  of  historical  perspective,  produced 
by  the  unconnected  manner  in  which  the  facts  were  nar- 
rated, and  the  inadequate  mention  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country ;  secondly,  the  omission  of  many  important 
points  of  constitutional  history;  thirdly,  the  Umitation  of 
the  history  to  the  political  relations  of  the  nation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  social  growth.     It  was  at  first  intended  to 
approach  the  history  almost  entirely  on  the  social  and 
constitutional  side ;  but  a  very  short  trial  proved  that  iliis 
method  required  a  too  constant  employment  of  allusions, 
and  presupposed  too  much  knowledge  in  the  reader,  to  be 
suitable  for  a  book  intended  primarily  for  schools.     It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  limit  the  description  of  the  growth  of 
society  to  a  few  comprehensive  chapters  and  passages,  and 
to  follow  the  general  course  of  history  in  such  a°way  as 
to  bung  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  connection  of  the 
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events,  and  their  relative  importance  in  the  general  national 
growth.  This  decision,  though  taken  against  his  inclina- 
tions, the  Author  can  no  longer  regret,  as  the  social  side  of 
our  history  has  been  so  adequately  treated  by  Mr.  Green 
in  his  History  of  the  English  People,  of  the  approaching 
publication  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  quite  ignorant. 
On  the  same  grounds  of  practical  utility,  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  retain  the  old  and  well-known  divisions 
into  reigns,  rather  than  to  disturb  the  knowledge  boys 
have  already  gained  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  though 
more  scientific  division. 

The  Author  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  the 
works  of  modern  authors,  though,  in  most  cases,  he  has  veri- 
fied their  views  by  reference  to  original  authorities.     In  the 
earlier  period  the  works  of  Professor  Stubbs,  Mr.  Freeman, 
and  Dr.  Pauli  ;  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  period  those  of 
Froude,  Kanke,  and  Macaulay  ;  in  the  later  period  the  his- 
tories of  Miss  Martineau  and  Lord  Stanhope  have  been  of 
the  greatest  assistance.     Greater  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  later  than  the  earlier  periods,  as  is  indeed  obvious  from 
the  divisions  of  the  work.     With  regard  to  the  starting- point 
chosen,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  English  invasion 
w^as  fixed  upon,  because  it  so  thoroughly  obliterated  all 
remnants  of  the  Roman  rule,  that  they  have  exerted  little 
or  no  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  nation — the 
real  point  of  interest  in  a  national  history.     It  is  hoped 
that  the  genealogies  of  the  great  families  will  assist  in  the 
comprehension  of  mediaeval  times  in  the  history  of  which 
they  played  so  large  a  part ;  and  that  the  maps  supplied 
will  suffice  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  pretty  accurately, 
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without  reference  to  another  atlas,  the  military  and  political 
events  mentioned.  A  brief  and  rapid  summary  for  the 
use  of  beginners  was  originally  projected  to  preface  the 
work,  but  the  brevity  required  by  a  book  of  this  descrip- 
tion  rendered  such  an  addition  impossible  without  injury 
to  the  more  important  part.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
replace  it  by  a  very  fuU  analysis,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
a  careful  teacher,  has  been  proved  by  experience  a  useful 
method  of  teaching  the  main  facts  of  history. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


THE  history  of  civilization  can  be  traced  in  great  lines  which 
have  more   or  less  followed  a  similar  direction  throughout 
aU  Europe.     The  interest  of  a  national  history  is  to  observe  the 
course  which  these  lines  have  followed  in  a  particular  instance ; 
for,  examined  in  detail,  their   course   has   never   been   identical. 
The   period  occupied   by  what  we  speak  of   as   English   history 
is  that,  speaking  broadly,  during  which  the  great  mediaeval  sys- 
tems— feudalism   and  the  Church — have   by  degrees  given   place 
to  modem  society,  of  which  the  moving-springs  are  freedom  of 
the  individual,  government  in  accordance  with  the  popular  will, 
and  freedom  of  thought.      The  object  of  a  History  of  England  is 
therefore  to  trace  that  change  as  it  worked  itself  out  amid  all  the 
various  influences  which  affected  it  in  our  own  nation.     The  peculiar 
circumstances  of   the    Norman  conquest    prevented  the  complete 
development  in  England  of  either  of  the  great  Continental  systems. 
Neither  the  feudal  system  nor  the  system  of  the  Roman  Churcli  axe 
to  be  found  in  their  completeness  in  England.      The  separation  of 
England  from  the  Empire,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation by  the  German  invaders,  prevented  that  contact  between  German 
and  Roman  civilization  from  which  Continental  feudalism  sprang. 
And  though,  if  left  to  itself,  the  civilization  of  the  early  English 
would  have  ripened  into  some  form  of  feudalism,  it  was  caught  by 
the  Conquest  before  the   process  was   completed.      The  Normans 
brought  with  them,  indeed,  the  external  apparatus  of  the  completed 
system  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  their  great  leader,  and  grafted  upon  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  country,  it  assumed  a  new  form.     The 
power  of  the  King  was  always  maintained  and  the  power  of  the 
barons  suppressed,  while  room  was  left  under  the  shadow  of  a  strong 
monarchy  for  the  growth  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  nation.     In  the 
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same  way,  the  Church  was  always  kept  from  assuming  a  position  of 
supremacy,  and  its  subordinate  relations  to  the  State  maintained. 
The  establishment  of  this  new  form  of  government  may  be  held 
to  occupy  the  first  period  of  our  history  since  the  Conquest,  lasting 
till  the  reign  of  John.  Duiing  that  time  the  barons,  who  had  more 
than  once  attempted  to  establish  the  same  virtual  independence  as 
was  enjoyed  by  their  fellows  abroad,  were  taught  to  recognize  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  The  legislation  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II., 
and  the  establishment  under  the  latter  of  a  new  nobility  dependent 
for  their  status  upon  their  ministerial  services,  coupled  with  the  in- 
corporation of  the  national  system  of  justice  with  the  feudal  system 
of  the  conquerors,  united  all  classes  of  Englishmen  and  consolidated 
the  nation,  but  in  so  doing  raised  to  an  alar  joing  degree  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  The  miserable  reign  of  John,  and  the  tyrannical  use  he 
made  of  the  power  thus  placed  in  his  hands,  called  attention  to  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  administrative  arrangements  of  his  father. 
The  total  severance  of  England  from  France,  which  took  place  in  his 
reign,  and  his  rash  quarrel  with  the  Church,  completed  the  work  of 
national  consolidation,  but  placed  the  united  nation  in  antagonism  to 
the  throne.  The  nobility,  which  in  other  countries  were  the  natural 
enemies  of  alJ  classes  below  them,  were  thus  forced  to  assume  the  lead 
of  all  who  desired  a  reasonable  amount  of  national  freedom. 

The  struggle  to  harmonize  the  relations  which  should  exist  between 
the  Crown  and  the  subject  occupies  the  second  period  of  our  history. 
It  assumes  several  forms  ;  sometimes  the  dislike  of  foreigners,  some- 
times a  desire  for  seK-taxation,  sometimes  it  seems  little  more  than  an 
outbreak  of  an  over-strong  nobility.  But  whatever  its  form,  the 
fruits  of  the  struggle  were  lasting.  The  rival  claims  of  King  and 
nation,  acknowledged  and  regulated  by  the  wisdom  of  Edward  I., 
gave  rise  to  that  balanced  constitution  which  in  its  latest  develop- 
ment still  exists  among  us.  But  it  would  seem  that  this  gi'eat 
advance  in  government  had  been  somewhat  premature.  In  other 
nations  institutions  resembling  our  Parliament  sprang  into  existence 
and  faded  away  before  the  power  of  the  Crown,  an  eflect  which  can 
be  traced  chiefly  to  the  strong  line  of  division  separating  the  com- 
aionalty  from  the  nobles.  Without  support  from  the  nobility, 
and  in  all  its  interests  in  direct  antagonism  to  it,  the  commonalty] 
after  supporting  the  Crown  in  the  destruction  of  the  baronage] 
found  itself  in  presence  of  a  power  to  which  it  was  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance.  Several  causes  already  mentioived  had  in  England 
weakened  the  sharp  definition  of  classes,  but  there  was  a  great  risk 
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even  there  of  a  similar  failure  of  constitutional  monarchy.  It  was  as 
the  leader  of  the  nobility  that  Henry  IV.  first  rose  into  importance 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  subsequently  obtained  the  crown. 
The  limitation  of  the  franchise  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the 
consequent  subserviency  of  Parliament,  were  steps  towards  the  eleva- 
tion of  an  aristocratical  influence,  which,  had  it  grown  till  its  sup- 
pression by  the  Crown  was  rendered  necessary,  would  have  reproduced 
in  England  the  historical  phenomena  visible  in  France.  Fortunately 
the  nobility  were  not  at  one  among  themselves.  The  various  sources 
from  which  they  derived  their  origin,  the  close  family  connections, 
and  personal  interests,  split  them  into  factions,  which,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  disputed  succession,  brought  their  quarrel  to  the  trial  of  the 
sword  with  such  animosity  that  the  nobility  of  England  was  virtually 
extinguished.  ^ 

But  while  this  faction  fight,  and  the  great  French  war  which 
preceded  it,  attract  the  attention  chiefly  during  the  third  period 
of  the  history,  a  quiet  advance  of  great  importance  had  been  goiijg 
on,  sheltered  by  the  more  obvious  movements  of  the  time.  The 
same  spirit  which  had  found  its  expression  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Constitution,  had  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  influenced  everv 
class  of  the  nation.  The  exclusive  merchant  guild  had  given  place 
to  the  craftsman's  guild.  The  wars  in  France,  the  alienation  of 
property  fostered  by  the  legislation  of  Edward  I.,  the  Black  Death, 
which  had  robbed  the  country  of  at  least  a  third  of  its  labouring 
hands,  had  sealed  the  fate  of  serfdom,  and  established  in  England 
the  great  class  of  free  wage  labourers.  The  same  alienation,  the 
gradual  increase  and  importance  of  trade,  and  the  formation  and 
introduction  of  capital,  had  formed  a  middle  class  of  gentry,  from 
which  the  successful  merchant  was  not  excluded  Nor  had  this 
political  growth  been  unaccompanied  by  an  advance  of  thought. 
The  failure  of  the  crusades,  the  last  great  exhibition  of  material 
religion  ;  the  Franciscan  revival ;  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  his 
successors  ;  the  bold  declaration  of  independence  on  the  Ti:.Tt  of 
Wicliffe,  and  the  grasping  and  repellent  character  of  the  Pu  luau 
Court,  had  shaken  the  Church  to  its  foundations.  The  storm  which 
had  shaken  the  surface  of  English  society  had  left  its  depths  un- 
moved and  undisturbed  by  the  great  work  of  extermination  pro- 
ceeding overhead ;  these  processes  of  growth  had  been  gradually 
continuing  their  course  during  the  whole  of  the  third  period.  Thus, 
then,  when  Edward  IV.  emerged  from  the  troubles  of  the  ^\\  ais 
of  the  Roses  as  King  of   England,  his  position,  though  it  might 
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seem  very  similar  to  that  of  a  king  who  had  triumphed  over  his 
nobility,  was  yet  considerably  modified.  The  nobility  were  no 
doubt  gone,  but  it  was  not  the  Crown  which  had  crushed  them. 
The  Church,  indeed,  threw  all  its  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
Crown,  but  it  was  in  the  consciousness  of  the  insecurity  of  its  position 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  it  did  so.  The  King  and  his 
Commons  stood  face  to  face,  with  no  intermediate  class  to  check 
their  mutual  action,  but  the  Commons  were  already  free,  and  headed 
by  a  rapidly  rising  body  of  wealthy  secondary  landowners  or 
merchants.  Nevertheless,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  destruction 
of  the  nobility  was  completely  to  check  constitutional  growth,  and 
to  establish  a  government  which  was  little  short  of  arbitrary. 

The  Italian  statecraft,  which  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
rendered  paramount,  for  the  moment  increased  the  tendency  to 
absolutism ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  though  a  shadow  of 
popular  government  yet  remained,  the  will  of  the  king  was  little 
short  of  absolute.  What  may  be  called  the  fourth  period  of  our 
history  is  occupied  by  the  establishment  of  this  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  gradual  awakening  of  national  life,  under  the  influences  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  tended  to  modify  it  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  When 
Protestantism  and  the  vigorous  young  thought  of  the  reawakened 
nation  became  linked  indissolubly  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
sovereign  in  her  national  war  against  Spain,  the  mere  necessity 
of  the  union  tended  much  to  put  a  practical  limit  to  the  arbitrary 
of  character  of  the  new  monarchy.  It  was  the  miscomprehension 
the  necessity  of  this  union  between  king  and  people  which  produced 
the  contests  which  occupy  our  history  during  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts. 

Bred  in  the  theory  of  monarchy  by  Divine  right,  the  logical 
offspring  of  feudalism,  when  separated  from  the  Empire  and  the 
Church,  the  Stuarts  were  willing  to  accept  the  arbitrary  power  of 
their  predecessors,  but  would  not  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
harmonious  action  with  the  people,  on  which  alone,  as  things  then 
were,  such  arbitrary  authority  could  rest.  The  middle  class  of 
gentry  had  been  increasing  in  power  and  influence  tiU  they  were 
now  in  a  position  to  assume  that  leadership  in  the  nation  which  the 
destruction  of  the  nobles  had  left  vacant.  And  behind  them  there 
was  the  bulk  of  the  people,  whose  Protestantism,  the  religious 
character  of  the  late  national  struggle,  and  the  love  of  truth 
engendered  by  the  Renaissance,  had  raised  to  enthusiastic  Puritanism. 


The  constitutional  life,  checked  for  a  time  by  the  Tudor  moruirchy, 
again  sprang  into  existence.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued  it  wa^ 
the  enthusiastic  party  which  ultimately  triumphed,  and  its  leader, 
Cromwell,  is  seen  mingling  his  conscientious  efforts  at  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  government  with  a  religious  fervour  too  great 
to  be  sustained. 

But  his  rule,  freed  from  those  parts  for  which,  as  yet,  the  gentry 
at  all  events  were  unprepared,  established,  definitely  and  for  ever, 
the  necessity  of  recurring  sooner  or  later  to  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples ^f  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  Revolution  of  1688  those 
principles  tiiumphed.  But  they  triumphed  in  the  hands  no  longer 
of  a  great  enthusiastic  leader,  but  of  a  party,  which  found  its  chief 
supporters  in  a  limited  number  of  noble  houses,  whose  aristocratic 
pride  was  injured  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  whose 
influence  in  the  formation  of  Parliament  promised  them  political 
superiority  under  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  government 
From  that  time  till  the  present  the  scene  of  the  contest  has  been 
changed.  A  party  struggle  of  some  thirty  years  gave  place  to  the 
unchecked  predominance  of  parliamentary  rule.  And  the  last 
period  of  our  history  has  been  occupied  by  the  efforts  of  the  excluded 
nation  to  make  their  voice  heard  above  that  of  a  nominal  representa- 
tion, consisting  in  reality  of  the  representatives  of  a  dominant  class, 
under  the  influence  either  of  the  great  Whig  families  or  of  the 
Crown. 
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{ThefouTider  of  the  faimly  a  kinsman  of  William  I.) 

DE  BOHUNS  (Hereford,  Essex,  Northampton). 

Henry  de  Bohuii  =  Maud,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  Earl  of  Esgex. 
1st  Earl  of  Hereford.  Here- 
ditary Constable  of  England. 
One  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Charter.  Taken  prisoner  at 
battle  of  Lincoln.   Died  1220. 

Humphrey,  2nd  Earl  of  =  Maud,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Ewe. 
Hereford.  Made  also 
Earl  of  Essex  by  Henry 
III.  Godfather  to  Prince 
Edward.  On  Barons' 
side.  Taken  prisoner 
at  Evesham.  Restored 
to  favour. 

Humphrey  =  Eleanor,  daughter  of 


Eve  and  William  de  Braose. 


Commanded  on 
Barons'  side  at 
Lewes.  Taken 
prisoner  at 
Evesham. 
Died  1266. 


Humphrey,  3rd  Earl  of  Hereford  =  Maud,  daughter  of 


and  Essex.  Restored  to  favour 
by  Edward  I.  Fought  in  Scot- 
land. Refused  to  fight  for 
Edward  I.  Compelled  him  to 
ratify  the  Charter.  Died  1298. 


Humphrey,  4th  Earl  of  Here-  = 
ford  and  Essex.  Fought 
for  Edward  I.  and  II. 
in  Scotland.  Taken  pri- 
soner at  Stryvelin ;  ex- 
changed for  Bruce's  wife. 
Refused  to  obey  Edward's 
order  not  to  fight  De- 
spenser.  Joined  Lancas- 
ter's iDSurrection.  Killed 
at  battle  of  Borough- 
bridge,  1322. 


8 


Ingelram  de  Fines. 


Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  L 


John  =  Alice  Fitz-Alan,  Humphrey. 


I 


5th  Earl  of 

Hereford 

and  Essex. 

Died  1335. 


daughter  of 
Earlof  Anm- 
deL 


6th  Earl 
of  Here- 
ford and 
Essex. 


William  =  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 


Fought  at 
Cressv.  Made 
Earl  of  North- 
ampton, 1337. 
Died  1360. 


Badlesmere,  widow  of 
Edmund  Mortimer, 


Humphrey  =  Joan,  daughter  of 


7th  Earl  of  Hereford, 
Essex,  and  North- 
ampton.   Died  1372, 


Richard,  9th  Earl 
of  Arundel. 


Eleanor  =  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
sixth  son  of  Edward 
III.,  who  thus  be- 
came Constable. 


Mary  =  Henry  IV. ,  who  thus  became 
Earl  of  Hereford,  E"«««t. 
and  Northampton. 
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{Family  founded  at  the  Conquest.) 

BEAUCHAMP 
(Warwick). 


Walter   de    Beauchamp  =  Bertha  de  Braose. 
Fought  against  John. 
Made  peace  with 
Henry  III.  One  of  the 
Barons-Marchers. 
Died  1235. . 


Walcheline  =  Joan,  daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer. 
Died  1235.  who  died  1215. 

William  =  Isabel,  sister  and  heiress  of  William  Maudit. 


Fought  in  Gascony 
and  in  Scotland. 
Died  1268. 


Earl  of  Warwick 


1st  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Distinguished  in  Ed- 
ward I. 's  wars.  Died 
1298. 


William  =  Maud  Fitz-John, 


widow  of  Girard  de  Fui'nival. 


{Family  founded  at  the  Conquest.) 
MOWBRAY  (Nottingham,  Norfolk). 

William  de  Mowbray  =  Agnes,  daughter  of  Earl  of  ArundeL 
Strong  against  John.  One  of  the 
25  Guardians  of  the  Charter. 
Taken  prisoner  at  battle  of 
Lincoln.  Made  peace  with 
Heniy  III.  Landa  restored. 
Died  1222. 

Roger  =  Maud,  daughter  of  Beauchamp  of  Bedford. 
Died  1266.  I 

Roger  =  Rose,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Clare, 
Fought  in  Wales  Earl,  of  Gloucester, 

and  Gascony. 
Died  1298. 

John  =  Aliva  de  Braose. 
Fought  in  Scotland. 
Warden  of  the  Mar- 
ches towards  Scot- 
land, 1314.  Joined 
Lancaster.  Hanged 
at  York  1322. 

John  =  Joan,  daughter  of  Henry, 


Guy  =  Alice  deToni. 
2nd  Earl,  "  The  Black 
Dog  of  Ardenne." 
Caused  Gaveston  to 
be  beheaded.  Died 
1315. 

o  J    ^    ,      X.   Thomas  =  Catherine,  daughter  of  Roger 
3rd   Earl.    Fought   at         Mortimer,  1st  Earl  of  March. 

Cressy  and  Poitiers. 

Died  of  the  plague  at 

Calais,  1369. 

...  „    ,      ^  ^  Thomas  =  Margaret  Ferrars. 

4th  Earl.  Governor  of  Richard 
II.  Joined  Thomas  of  Glou- 
cester. Condemned  to  death. 
Banished  to  Isle  of  Man.  Kept 
in  the  Tower.  Restored  by 
Henry  IV.     Died  1401. 


I 

I 

iSE 


In  favour  with 
Edward  III 
Fought  in 
France. 
Died  1361. 


John 
Died  fighting  against 
the  Turks  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1368. 


Earl  of  Lancaster. 


Elizabeth,  granddaughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  dc  Brother- 
ton,  Earl  Marshall,  and  Earl 
of  Norfolk, 


I 
John,  made  Earl  of 
Nottingham, 
1377.      Died 
1379. 


Fought  against  the  Per 
cies  at  Shrewsbury. 
Governor  of  Henry  VI 
Lieutenant-General  of 
Fi-ance.    Died  1439. 


Richard  =  1.  Eliz,  de  Lisle. 
5th  Earl.  =  2.  Isabel  Despenser,  daugh- 
ter of  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
widow  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ, Earl  of  Wor- 
cester. 


Earl  of  Nottingham,  1383.  Earl 
Marshall,  1386.  Governor 
of  Calais.  Helped  to  execute 
Arundel,  his  father-in-law, 
and  Thomas  of  Woodstock. 
Had  the  lands  of  Arundel 
and  of  Thomas  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Duel  with 
Hereford.  Banished  for 
life.     Died  at  Venice,  1400. 


Thomas  =  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 


Richard,  Earl  ofAmndeL 


Thomas  =  Constance, 


^.^  ^    ,   ^  Henry  =  Cicely  Neville. 

6th  Eari,  Premier  Earl  of 

England.  Duke  of  War- 
wick (married  at  ten 
years  old).    Died  1445. 

Ann, 
Died  1449. 


I 
Amie  =  Richard  Neville, 
Became  heiress  I     "The  Kingmaker." 
on  her  niece's 
death. 


Earl  Marshall,     daughter  of  Earlof  Notting- 

Joiued  Scrope.     Holland,  ham,  Duke  of 

Beheaded  1405.    Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Exeter.  Died  1432. 


John  =  Kate       Margaret  =  Robert  Howard. 


Neville.  | 

John,  became  Duke  of 
Norfolk,    and    Earl 
Marshall  after 
Anne's  death,  1483 


John 
3rd  Duke  of 
Norfolk, 
Died  1461. 


=  Eleanor  Bouchier. 


1"^  "        , 

Isabel  =  George,  Ann  =  Prince  Edward 

Duke  of  Clarence        =  Richard  HI. 


Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 


^0- 


John 
Earl  of  Warrenne 
and  Surrey  1451, 
4th  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk.   Died  1475. 

Anne  =  Betrothed  to  Richard, 
sou  of  Edward  IV 
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MORTIMERS  (March). 

Roger,  related  to  William  I. 

Ralph,  fought  at  Hastings  for  William.    Conquered 
'  and  succeeded  Edric  at  Wigmore. 


Hugh,  opposed  accession  of  Henry  II,    Conquered 
I  by  him.     Died  1185. 


Roger,  constantly  fighting  the  Welsh.    Died  1215. 


Hugh— Strong  partisan 
of  John.  Died 
1227. 


Ralph 
Strong  against 
Welsh. 


Gladuse,  daughter  of  Llewellyn, 
widow  of  Reginald  de  Braose. 


„      ,  .  .    ^  ,  Roger  =  Maud  de  Braose. 

Fought  m  Gascony  and  against  Wales. 

On  Henry  III.'s  side  against  the 

Barons.      Escaped  to  Wales  after 

battle  of  Lewes.    Planned  Edward's 

escape.    Commanded  3rd  division  at 

Evesham.   As  reward  was  made  Earl 

of  Oxford.  Sheriff  of  Hereford.  Died 

1282. 

Edmund  =  Margaret,  a  Spaniard, 


Wedding  at  Edward  I.s  expense 
Died  fighting  against  the  Welsh. 
1303. 


related  to  Queen  Eleanor. 


Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Paramour  of  Queen  Isabella. 
1st  Earl  of  March,  1327. 
Hanged  at  Smithfield,  1330. 


Roger  =  Joan  of  Genevil,  daughter  of 
"'""''  Lord  of  Trim  in  Ireland. 


-§ 


Edmund  =  ElLzabeth,  daughter  of 


Lord  Mortimer 
Died  1331 


Lord  Badlesmere. 


Went  to  Prance  with  Edward 
III.  Knighted  there.  Re- 
stored to  his  Earldom  of 
March,  1365,     Died  1360. 


Roger  =  Philippa,  daughter  of 
^        '  Montague,  1st  Earl 

of  Salisbury. 


Edmund  =  Philippa,  daughter  of 
3rd  Earl  of  March.     Treated         Lionel  Plantagenet, 


for  peace  with  France  when 
only  18.  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  1380.    Died  1381. 


Duke  of  Clarence. 


4th  Earl  of  March,  ward  to 
Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel. 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Made  heir-apparent,  1386. 
Died  1398. 


Roger  =  Eleanor   Holland, 


daughter  of  Earl 
of  Kent 


Edmund : 
5th  Earl  of  March.      Ward 
to  Henry  IV.    Fought  in 
France.  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Irfttand.    Dj,Ad  1424. 


Ann,  daughter  of 
Earl  of  StaflTord. 


Baron  Mortimer,  Duke  of  Fork, 
kiUed  at  Wakefield,  1460 


1 

Ann  =  Richard  Plantagenet,  son  of 
Edmund  of  York,  5th  son 
of  Edward  III.  Beheaded 
1415. 

Richard  =  Cicely  Neville,  daugh- 
'  ^"-'-  ter  of  the  1st  Earl  of 

Westmoreland. 
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{Family  foumded  at  the  Cmiquest.) 
FITZ-ALAN  (Arundel). 


John  Fitz-Alan  =  Isabel,  heiress  of  Albini, 


Fought  against  John. 
Died  1239. 


4th  Earl  of  ArundeL 


John,  5tli  Earl  =  Maud  de  Verdun, 
of      Aruudel,    | 
Died  1270. 


John,  6th  Earl  =  Isabel  de  Mortimer 
Died  1272. 

Richard,  7th  Eiarl  =  Alice  de  Saluce. 
Died  1301. 


Edmund,  8th  Earl  =  Alice  Plantagenet,  heiress  of  the 


Received  the  confiscated  lands  of 
Mortimer.  Fought  in  Scotland. 
Beheaded  by  Mortimer  1326. 


Earl  of  Warrenne  and  Surrey. 


Richai'd,  9th  Earl  =  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry 


Restored  by  Edward  III. 
Died  1375. 


Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 


I 
Richard  =  Elizabeth,  daugh-    Thomas 


John  =  Eleanor  Maltravers. 


30th  Earl. 
Fought  in 
France. 
Beheaded 
1398. 


tor  of  William    Arundel, 
de  Bohuu,  Earl    Aichbishop 
of     Northamp-    of  Canterbury, 
ton.  Chancellor. 

Died  1413. 


I  I 

Thomas    Elizabeth  =  William, 
Restored  by  son  of  the 

Henry    IV.  2nd  Earl  of 

11th     EarL  Salisbury. 

Died  1415.  =  Thomas 

Mowbray. 
[See  Mowbray.] 


John,  12th  Earl  =  Eleanor  Berkeley. 
Lord  Maltravers. 
Died  1421. 

John,  13th  Earl  =  Maud  LoveL 
Fought  in  France. 
Died  1434. 


William  =  Joan  Neville, 
15th  Eari.    I     daughter  of  Earl 
Died  1487.   1     of  Salisbury, 


Humphrey. 
14th  Earl 


Thomas,  10th  Earl  =  Margaret  Woodville. 
Died  1524.  I 

William,  17th  Earl  =  Anne,  sister  of  the 


Died  1543 


Earl  of  Northumberland- 


Henry,  18th  Earl  =  Catherine  Grey, 


Imprisoned  in  Ed- 
ward VI. 's  reign. 
Died  1579. 


daughter  of  2nd 
Marquis  of  Dorset. 


Mary  =  Thomas  Howard, 
who  became  Earl 
of  Arund«i. 
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{Family /(molded  in  Henry  I.'s  reign.) 


Hugh 
Joined  Barons  against 
Henry  III.  Made 
Justiciary  1260.  Had 
custody  of  the  King 
after  Lewes.  Killed 
at  Evesham,  1265. 


Hugh 

Fought  at  Dunbar,  1296. 

In  favour  with  Edward 

I.  Favourite  of  Edward 

II.  Banished  by  Parlia- 
ment.   Recalled.     One 
of  Lancaster's  judges. 
Earl  of  Winchester. 
Seized  by  Isabella. 
Hanged,  aged  90,  1326. 


m.  Hugh 

The  favourite  of  Edward 
II.  Excited  the  enmity 
of  the  Barons.  Im- 
peached and  hanged. 
1327. 


DESPENSERS. 


Aliva  Basset  of  Wycombe, 

widow  of  Roger  Bigod,'  Earl  of  Norfolk. 


s 


Isaoel,  daughter  of  Beauchamp, 

1st  Earl  of  Warwick,  widow  of  Patrick  Chaworth. 


Eleanor,  daughter  of  Gilbert  do  Clare. 
Earl  of  Gloucester. 


I 


Hugh,  Baron  in  Parlia- 
ment, 1338.  Fought 
in  France  and  Scot- 
land.    Died  1349. 


Edward  =  Anne  Ferrars. 
Died  1342.  ■ 


Fou*ht^^at  ^  ^^^^®^  ^^  Burghersh. 


Poitiers. 
Died  1375. 


Thomas 
Made  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, 1398.     Degraded 
by  Henry  IV.      Be- 
headed, 1400. 


Constance,  daughter  of 
Edmund,  5th  son  of 
Edward  III. 


2.  Richard  Beauchamp  =  Isabel 
5th  Ear]  of  Warwick,  ' 
nephew   of  Earl  of 
Worcester. 


1.  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Lord  Abergavenny, 
Earl  of  Worcester. 


Cicely  Neville  =  Henry    Elizabeth 
d.  of  Earl 
of  Salisbury. 


Richard  =  Eliz. ,  daughter 
of  Ralph, 
Earl  of  West- 
moreland. 


Edward  Neville,  son  of  Ralph. 
1st  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
who  thus  obtained  the 
Baronies  of  Despenser  and 

Abergavenny. 


LANCASTERS. 


HENRY  III. 


Edward  I. 


Proposed  King  of  Sicilies. 
Earl  of  Chester,  1246,  was 
given  the  land  of  Simon  de 
Montfort.  Made  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Fought  in  Scot- 
land, Wales,  Gascony. 
Crusade,  1270— 1272.  Died 
1295. 


I 
Edmund  =  Blanche,  daughter  of  Robert  of  Artois, 


third  son  of  TiOuis  VIII.,  widow  of 
King  of  Navarre. 


Thomas  =  Alice,  daugh- 
Earl  of  Lancaster,        ter  of 
Lincoln,  Salis-  de  Lacy, 

bury,  Leicester,       Earl  of 
and  Derby.  Lincoln 

Fought  in  Scot-       and 
land.       Headed       Salisbury, 
the  party  against 
both     Gaveston 
and  the  Despen- 
sers      Taken 
prisoner  at 
Boroughbridge. 
Beheaded  at 
Pontefract, 
1321. 


Henry  =  Maud,  daughter  and 
Earl  of  Leicester,  1324.    !     heiress  of  Sir  Patrick 


Helped  to  depose  Ed- 
ward II.  Guardian  to 
Edward  III.  Restored 
to  his  brother's  Earl- 
doms, 1327.  Captain- 
General  in  Scotland. 
Died  1345. 


Chaworth. 


Henry 
Captain-General 
in  Scotland.  Earl 
of  Derby,  1338. 
Fought  in  Flan- 
ders and  Sluya. 
Earl  of  Lancas- 
ter and  Leices- 
ter, 1345. 
Steward  of  Eng- 
land. Duke  of 
Lancaster  and 
Earl  of  Lincoln, 
1350.    Died  1360. 


Isabel,  d.  of  Lord 
Beaumont. 


2.  Ralph  =  Maud  =  1. 
de  Uflford  I  I 


William  de  Burgh, 
Earl  of  Ulster. 


Thomas  = 
de  Vere. 
8th  Earl 
of  Oxford. 
Died  1371. 


Maud.  Elizabeth  =  Lionel, 

Duke  of  Clarence. 

Philippa  ■=  Edmund  Mor- 
timer (see 
Mortimer). 


Maud  =  Lord  Stafford. 

=  Duke  of  Zeeland. 
No  children. 


Blanche  =  John  of  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
who  thus  became  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, Earl  of  Derby,  Lincoln  and 
Leicester. 

Henry  IV.  (Earl  of  Hereford,  Derby,  Lin- 
coln and  Leicester,  and  Duke 
of  Lancaster.) 
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DE    LA    POLES. 


Great  MerS"  tings^ot.  =  ^''''"°^'  ^^^^*^^  °^  ^^  ^^^^  Norwich, 
advanced  £1000  to  Edward 
III. ,  for  which  he  was  made 
a  Banneret. 

Impeached  and  exiled. 
Died  at  Paris  1388. 

Sir  Michael  =  Katherine,  daughter  of 


Restored  to  his  Earldom 
1399.  In  the  French 
wars.  Died  at  Harfleur 
1415. 


the  Earl  of  Stafford. 


Michael 
3rd  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Died  at  Agincourt 
1415. 


of  Chaucer. 


William,  4th  Earl  =  Alice,  granddaushter 
Commanded  at  Vemeuil  and  I  nf  nh'a,,.."  ^^^"^^^ 
Orleans.  Brought  Margaret 
of  Anjou  over.  Duke  of 
Suffolk  1448.  Impeached, 
banished,  murdered  in  the 
boat,  1450. 

John  de  la  Pole  =  Elizabeth,  sister 


Dnke  of  Suffolk  1463 
Died  1491 


John,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Declared  heir-apparent  by- 
Richard  III.  Joined  Lam- 
bert Simnel.  Died  at 
Battle  of  Stoke  1487. 


Edmund.  Fought  at 
first  for  Henry  VII. 
Subsequently  took  of- 
fence and  withdrew  to 
his  aunt  Margaret  of 
Burgundy.  Was  given 
up.  Imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  Executed  as 
a  Yorkist  1513. 


of  Edward  IV. 


Richard.  Fought 
for  the  French. 
Died  at  Pavia  1525. 
His  dukedom  of 
Suffolk  given  to 
Charles  Brandon. 
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ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 


THE  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  had  been  eon^Iete. 
Tlie  country,  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  had  been  brought 
u  i  r  l;oman  civilization.  But  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  form  of  civilization  had  produced  Depart  nr«  of  the 
weakness  ;  and  the  unconquered  Britons  of  the  North,  ^0=^^^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Picts,  broke  into  the  Romanized  districts,  and 
pushed  their  incursions  far  into  the  centre  of  the  country.  On  all 
sides,  the  nations  outside  the  Empire  were  breaking  through  it<^ 
limits  and  threatening  its  existence.  The  danger  which  threatened 
the  very  heart  of  the  Empire,  from  the  advance  of  the  Gtoths  into 
Italy,  compelled  the  Romans  in  411  to  withdraw  their  legions  from 
Britain,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  fight  their  own 
battles  with  the  Picta  When  these  enemies  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  pirates  of  Ireland,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scots,  and  witli  the 
German  pirates  of  the  North  Sea,  known  as  English  or  Sax  on  a, 
the  civilized  Britons  were  unable  to  make  head  against  them,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  for  aid  among  the  invaders  themselves. 
They  therefore  made  an  arrangement  with  two  Jutish  chiefs  or 
Ealdormen,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The 
German  rovers  consisted  of  three  nations — the  Saxons,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Holstein,  who  had  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Friesland ; 
to  the  north  of  them  the  Angles  or  English,  who  inhabited  Sleswig ; 
and  still  further  to  the  north,  the  Jutes,  whose  name  is  still  per- 
petuated in  the  promontory  of  Jutland. 

The  first  landing-place  of  the  Jutish  allies  of  the  Britons  was  id 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  separated  at  that  time  by  a  con-  TheJutiaij 
siderable  iolet  from  the  British  mainland.      Their  aid   f**""^;"* 
enabled  the  Britons  to  drive  back  ^he  Pictish  iuvaders.   **»• 
But  their  success,  and  the  settlement  they  had  formed,  enticed  many 
I  ▲ 
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of  their  brethren  to  join  them,  and  their  numbers  were  constantly 
increasing.  Increase  of  numbers  implied  increased  demand  in  the 
way  of  payment  and  provisions.  Quarrels  arose  between  the  new- 
comers and  their  Britislf  allie?.  "W^r  wa?.  determined  on.  The  inlet 
which  divided  Thanet  from  the  mainland  was  passed,  and  at 
Aylesford,  on  the  Medway,  a  battle  was  fought,  which,  though  it 
cost  Horsa  his  life,  put  the  conquering  Barbarians  into  possession  of 
much  of  the  east  of  Kent.  The  victory  was  followed  by  the  exter- 
mination of  the  inhabitants  ;  against  the  clergy  especially  the  anger 
of  the  conquerors  was  directed.  The  country  was  thus  cleared  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  new-comers  settled  down,  bringing  with  them 
their  goods  and  families  and  national  institutions.  This  process  was 
repeated  at  every  stage  of  the  conquest  of  the  country,  which  thus 
became  not  only  a  conquest  but  a  re-settlement.  The  Jutish 
conquest  of  Kent  was  followed,  in  477,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Saxons, 
who,  under  Ella,   overran  the   south   of  Sussex,  and 

The  Saxons  in  ' 

Sussex.  captured  the  fortress  of  Anderida  near  Pevensey ;  and 

477-498.  .^  ^Qg^  i^y.  ^  fresh   Saxon  invasion  under  Cerdic  and 

Cynric,  who  passed  up  the  Southampton  water  and  established 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  A  momentary  check  was  given 
to  the  advance  of  the  conquerors,  in  520,  at  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badon.  But  almost  immediately  fresh  hordes  of  Angles  began 
conquering  and  settling  the  East  of  England,  where  they  estab- 
lished the  East  Anglian  kingdom,  with  its  two  great 
E»«tAngiia.  divisious  of  Northfolk  and  Southfolk.  Between  that 
*^°'  time  and  577,  the  date  of  a  victory  at  Deorham,  in 

Gloucestershire,  the  "West  Saxons  had  overrun  what  are  now  Hamp- 
shire and  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Severn,  reaching  almost  as  far  as  Chester  ;  while  the  Angles,  entering 
the  Humber  and  working  up  the  rivers,  established  themselves  on  the 
Trent,  where  they  were  known  as  Mercians  or  Border  men,  and  formed 
two  Northern  kingdoms,  that  of  Deira  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  of 
Bemicia,  extending  as  far  as  the  Forth.  The  capital  of  this  last- 
named  kingdom  was  Bamborough,  founded  by  Ida,  and  called  after 
his  wife  Bebba,  Bebbanburgh,  or  Bamborough. 

The  junction  of  these  two  kingdoms  under  iEthelfrith,  about 
600,  established  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria  ;  thus  was  begun 
the  process  of  consolidating  the  several  divided  English  kingdoms. 
This  tendency  to  consolidation  is  marked  by  the  title  of  Bretwalda, 
which  is  given  to  the  chief  of  the  nation  dominant  for  the  time 
being.     The  name  had  been  applied  to  Ella  of  Sussex,  to  Ceawlin 
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ofWessex,  and  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  cf  the 
Northumbrian  power  by  iEthelberht  of  Kent.  There  weri  lira- 
two  pre-eminent  powers  among  the  English — Northumbria,  under  its 
king  iEthelfrith,  claiming  supremacy  over  the  middle  districts  of 
England,  including  the  Mercians  and  Middle  EngHsh  ;  and  Kent, 
under  -^thelberht,  paramount  over  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  East 
Anglia;  while  a  third  kingdom,  that  of  Wessex,  though  large  in 
extent  and  destined  to  become  the  dominant  power,  was  as  yet 
occupied  chiefly  in  improving  its  position  towards  the  west.  Beyond 
these  lay  the  district  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Britons.  The 
possessions  of  this  people  were  now  divided  by  the  conquest  of  the 
English  into  three— West  Wales,  or  Cornwall ;  North  Wales,  which 
we  now  call  Wales ;  and  Strath clyde,  a  district  stretching  from  the 
Clyde  along  the  west  of  the  Pennine  chain,  and  separated  from 
Wales  by  Chester,  in  the  hands  of  the  Mercians,  and  a  piece  of 
Lancashire  in  the  hands  of  the  Northumbrians. 

It  was  while  the  kingdoms  of  Northumbria  and  Kent  were  thus 
in  the  balance  that  the  conversion  of  the  English  to  the 
Christian  faith  began.  JEthelberht  of  Kent  had  married  thTEn"isi  °' 
Bercta,  the  daughter  of  the  Prankish  King  of  Paris.  ^^ 
She  was  a  Christian ;  and  Gregory  the  Great  at  that  time  occupying 
the  Roman  See,  which  was  rapidly  rising  to  the  position  of  supremacy 
in  the  Christian  Church,  took  advantage  of  the  opening  thus  aff'orded, 
and  despatched  a  band  of  missionaries  under  a  monk  named  Augus- 
tine to  convert  the  people.  In  597  they  landed  in  Thanet.  By  the 
influence  of  the  Queen  they  were  well  received,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Canterbury,  which  has  ever  since  retained  its  position  as  the 
seat  of  the  Primacy.  The  Kings  of  Essex  and  East  Anglia  followed 
the  example  of  their  superior  Lord,  and  became  Christians.  The 
Northern  kingdom  was  stiU  heathen.  But  Eadwine,  who  succeeded 
iEthelfrith  on  the  Northumbrian  throne,  surpassed  his  predecessor  in 
power.  On  iEthelberht's  death,  he  received  the  submission  of  the 
East  Anglians  and  men  of  Essex,  and  conquered  even  the  West 
Saxons.  Kent  alone  remained  independent,  but  was  compelled  to 
purchase  security  by  a  close  alliance  with  Eadwine,  who  married  a 
Kentish  princess.  With  her  went  a  priest,  Paulinus  ;  a^id  priest  and 
Queen  together  succeeded  in  converting  Eadwine,  and  bringing  the 
Northern  kingdom  to  Christianity.  Heathenism  was  however  not 
extinct.  It  found  a  champion,  Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians.  In 
alliance  with  the  Welsh  king  he  attacked  and  defeated  Eadwine,  m 
633,  at  the  battle  of  Heathfield,  and  united  under  bifi  power  those 
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wlio  were  properly  called  Mercians  and  the  other  English  tribes  south 
of  the  Humber.  He  also  conquered  the  West  Saxon  districts  along 
the  Severn,  and  thus  established  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Mercia.  Paulinus  had  fled  from  York  after  the  battle 
of  Heathfield.  But  the  contest  between  heathen  and  Christian  was 
renewed  by  Oswald,  Ead wine's  successor;  for  Paulinus'  place  was 
taken  by  Bishop  Aidan,  a  missionary  from  Columba's  Irish  monastery 
in  lona,  who  had  established  an  Episcopal  see  in  the  Island  of  Lindis- 
fame.  From  thence  missionaries  issued,  who  continued  the  work  of 
conversion,  to  which  Oswald  chiefly  devoted  his  life.  Birinus,  sent 
from  Eome,  with  the  support  of  Oswald,  succeeded  in  converting 
oven  Wessex,  and  establishing  a  Christian  church  at  Dorchester. 
Penda  still  continued  in  the  centre  of  England  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  heathendouL  At  the  battle  of  Maserfield  he  conquered  and  slew 
Oswald,  and  re-established  his  religion  for  a  time  in  Wessex,  But  at 
length,  in  655,  he  succumbed  to  Oswi,  Oswald's  successor,  and  with 
him  fell  the  power  of  heathendom.  It  seemed  as  though  Irish 
Christianity,  and  not  Roman,  would  thus  be  the  religion  of  England 
But  Rome  did  not  suff^er  her  conquests  to  slip  from  her  hand.  A 
struggle  arose  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  Churches.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  an  issue  in  664  at  a  Council  at  Whitby.  The 
Roman  Church  there  proved  predominant  And  this  victory  was 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  an  Eastern 
divine,  to  ,the  See  of  Canterbury.  Under  him  the  English 
Church  was  organized.  Fresh  sees  were  added  to  the  old  ones,  which 
had  usually  followed  the  limits  of  the  old  English  kingdoms. 
Canterbury  was  established  as  the  centre  of  Church  authority. 
Theodore's  ecclesiastical  work  tended  much  both  to  the  growth  of 
national  unity  and  to  the  close  connection  of  Church  and  State  which 
existed  during  the  Saxon  period.  The  unity  of  the  people  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  single  archiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbury  and  in  the 
Synods  ;  while  the  airangement  of  bishoprics  and  parishes  according 
to  existing  territorial  divisions  connected  them  closely  with  the 
State. 

The  contest  for  supremacy  between  Mercia  and  Northumbria  still 
continued.  After  the  faU  of  Penda,  the  supremacy  of  the  Northern 
kingdom  was  for  some  time  imquestioned.  But  sixty  years  later 
Supremacy  of  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^P^  ^^  ^hrec  Christian  kings,  Ethelbald^ 
rS^i  Offa,  and  Cenwulf  (716-819),  Mercia  again  rose  to  great 

power.     Offa  indeed  came  nearer  to  consolidating  an 
empire  than  any  of  the  preceding  kings,  although  he  is  not  men- 
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tioned  among  the  Bretwaldas.  It  is  said  that  he  coiTeeiXinded  on 
terms  of  something  like  equality  with  Charlemagne  ;  aii<i  the  gixcii 
dyke  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  which  bears  hid  naiiii-  w 
supposed  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  conquests  over  the  Britons. 

With  these  princes  the  supremacy  of  Mercia  closed,  for  a  great 
king  had  in  the  year  800  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex.    Ecgberht. 
Ecgberht  had  lived  as  an  exile  in  his  youth  at  the  court    soo  836. 
of  Charlemagne,    and  there  probably    imbibed    imperial    notions. 
During  his  reign  of  thirty-six  years  he  gradually  brought  under  his 
power  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  English,  whether  Anglian  or  Saxon. 
In  823,  at  the  great  battle  of  Ellandune,  he  defeated  the  Mercians  so 
completely  that  their  subject  kingdoms  passed  into  his  power.    Four 
years  later  Mercia  owned  his  overlordship,  and  Northumbria  im- 
mediately after  yielded  without  a  struggle.     These  great  kingdoms 
retained  their  own  line  of  sovereigns  as  subordinate  kings.     Ecgberht 
continued  the  hereditary  struggle  against  the  British 
populations,  with  the  West  Welsh  or  Cornish,  and  the   under  the  west 
North  Welsh  or  Welsh,  and  in  each  instance  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  supremacy  over  them.     North  of  the  Dee,  how- 
ever, his  power  over  the  British  population  did  not  spread.     Thus 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  absorbed  all  its  rivals,  and  estab- 
lished a  permanent  superiority  in  England. 

Already,  however,  a  new  enemy,  before  which  the  rising  kingdom 
was  finally  to  succumb,  had  made  its  appearance ;  a  year  before  his 
death,  Ecgberht  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  countn^  ^  ,  ,,,  ,  , 
from  the  Danes.  This  people,  issuing  from  the  Scan-  u  as.  r. 
dinavian  kingdoms  in  the  North  of  Europe,  had  begun  ''"^^^^• 
to  land  in  England,  to  harry  the  country,  and  to  cairy  off  their  spoiL 
At  first  as  robbers,  then  as  settlers,  and  finally  as  conquerors,  for  two 
centuries  they  occupy  English  history.  ihtir  first  appearance  in 
this  reign  was  at  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire.  Subsequently,  iu. 
junction  with  the  British,  they  advanced  westward  from  Cornwall. 
This  led  to  the  great  battle  of  Hengestesdun,  or  Hengston,  where 
the  invaders  were  defeated  (835).  It  seems  not  unnatural  to  trace 
the  appearance  of  the  Northern  rovers  in  England  to  the  state  of  the 
Continent.  Driven  from  their  own  country  by  want  of  ruoiu, 
obliged  to  seek  new  settlements,  they  found  themselves  checked  by 
the  organized  power  of  Charlemagne's  empire.  They  were  thus 
compelled  to  find  their  new  home  in  countries  they  had  not  yet 
visited.  The  reign  closed  with  the  capture  of  Chebicr,  the  capital  of 
Gwynedd,  the  British  kingdom  of  North  Wales. 
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The  reign  of  ^thelwiilf,  the  successor  of  Ecgberht,  was  chiefly 
iBtheiwmif  occupied  in  constant  war  with  the  Danes.     Various 

•3«-w7  guccess  attended  his  eiforts.     The  great  battle  at  Ockley 

(851),  where  they  were  heavily  defeated,  for  a  time  kept  them  in 
check  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  invaders  constantly  gained  ground 
and  at  last,  in  855,  for  the  first  time  so  far  changed  their  predator^ 
habits  as  to  winter  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.     Another  characteristic 
ol  .Ethelwulfs  reign  is  the  connection  with  Rome  which  he  estab- 
lished.     When  his  youngest  son  Alfred  was  still  a  child,  he  sent 
him  to  Rome,  where  the  young  prince  was  anointed  ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  himself  took  the  same  journey,  was  received  on  the 
road  by  Chiles  the  Bald,  King  of  France,  and  spent  a  whole  year 
m  Italy.     He  there  re-estabUshed  the  Saxon  CoUege,  and  by  his 
engagement  to  supply  funds  for  its  support  seems  to  have  originated 
the  weU-known  Peter's  Pence.     His  connection  with  Charles  the 
Bald  was  further  cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Judith,  daughter 
J^t  ^^'     ^^^''  ^thelwuK's  death  she  married  her  stepson 
iEthelbald    was    divorced   by   him,   returned    to    France,   married 
Baldwm  of  Flanders,  and  was  the  ancestress  of  Matilda,  wife  of 
Wilham  the  Conqueror.     These  connections  show  the  rising  impor- 
tance  of  England,  and  the  entrance  of  the  country  into  the  general 
pontics  of  Europe.     Something  in  ^thelwulf  s  government,  perhaps 
his  lengthened  absence  abroad,  or  the  step  he  had  taken  in  getting 
Alfred    anomted,   excited    discontent.       His  eldest  surviving  son 
iEthelbald,  conspired  with  other  nobles  to  exclude  him  from  the 
country,  aiid  he  was  forced  to  consent  to  a  compromise,  accepting  as 
his  own  kmgdom,  Kent  and  the  Eastern  dependencies  of  We^ex 
while  his  son  ruled  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ' 

On  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  own  d^'ominions  to  ^thelberht 

2Sr^  ^.^T'f.  ''''''  ""^^  ^"''"^  ^^^^  ^Po^  ^^^  death  of 

A      A   A 1^^     T  ^    '  ^'^  P^''  ""  succession  to  his  two  sons,  ^thel- 

red  and  Alfred.     In  spite  of  this  wiU,  on  the  death  of  ^thelbald 

sl^sTe"'*-         five    years    later,   ^thelberht  of   Kent  succeeded   in 

Z2\    >..'  "f^^^  r^  ^    '^"^  *"  ^^''^^    ^^^^  ^^d  upon 
J2thelberht's  death,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  marked  only  bv 

renewed  attacks  of  the  Danes,  both  kingdoms  passed  without  ques- 
tion  to  ^thelred.  ^ 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  ^thebed  that  the  Danes  first  estab. 
nshed  themselves  permanently  in  the  country     In  861 
Ingvar  and  Hubba,  said  to  be  the  sona  of  Eagnar  Lod 
brog,  a  sreat  Scandinavian  hero,  invaded  England.      Legend  says 
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that  this  invasion  was  intended  to  exact  vengeance  for  the  death  of 
their  father,  who  had  been  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Ella  of  North- 
umberland. There  are  chronological  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cepting this  story,  which  are  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Danish 
landing  was  really  in  East  AngUa.  Thence,  in  867,  they  advanced 
into  Northumbria  and  took  York.  The  anarchy  in  which  North- 
umbria  lay,  caused  by  the  rival  claims  of  Osberht  and  Ella  to  the 
throne,  rendered  its  conquest  easy.  In  868,  they  marched  towards 
Mercia,  and  took  Nottingham.  Burhred,  the  King  of  Mercia,  then 
implored  the  aid  of  jEthelred  and  his  brother  Alfred,  who  so  far 
succeeded  that  they  drove  the  Danes  back  to  Northumbria.  From 
thence,  in  870,  an  invasion,  under  many  leaders,  whose  connection  is 
not  very  clear,  was  directed  against  Ease  Anglia.  They  were  there 
joined  by  Guthrum,  another  Dauish  leader,  and  their  combined 
forces  pressed  victoriously  onwards  through  Croyland,  to  Peter- 
borough, Huntingdon,  and  Ely.  After  defeating  the  English  at 
Thetford,  they  took  Edmund,  the  Saxon  King  of  East  Anglia, 
prisoner,  and,  upon   his  refusal   to   accept  the   pagan    ^    .  .^ 

,..  1-  1        1  T^         1-  Danish  conquest 

religion,  put  hiin  to  death.  For  his  constancy  he  was  of  Eaat  AngUa. 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Saint  Edmund.  East  Anglia  *'°" 
was  thus  completely  in  possession  of  the  Danes,  and  Guthrum  took 
to  himself  the  title  of  king.  East  Anglia  became  henceforward  for 
some  time  the  principal  point  of  Danish  settlement  in  England. 
From  thence  the  invaders  passed  into  Wessex,  under  the  command  of 
Bagsecg  and  Halfdene.  They  were  vigorously  met  by  iEthefred. 
They  pushed  on,  however,  as  far  up  the  Thames  as  Reading,  near 
which  town  a  series  of  battles  was  fought, — at  Englefield,  where  the 
Danes  were  beaten  ;  at  Reading,  where  the  fortune  of  tlie  day  was 
changed  ;  and  subsequently  at  the  great  battle  of  Ashdown,  where 
the  victory  of  the  English  was  regarded  as  being  due  to  Alfred,  who, 
being  in  command  of  half  the  army,  attacked  and  defeated  the 
enemy,  while  his  brother  was  losing  the  precious  moments  in  prayer 
for  success.  Though  the  victory  of  Ashdown  was  complete,  it  did  not 
close  the  war.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  we  hear  of  battles  at 
Basing  and  at  Merton,  in  which  the  Danes  were  again  successful. 
These  battles  took  place  just  before  the  death  of  JEthelred. 

He  was  succeeded  at  once  by  his  brother  Alfred.     Another  victory 
of  the  Danes  at  Wilton  compelled  Alfred  to  make  peace.    Alfred. 
For  a  time   the   Danes   withdrew   from  Wessex,   and   87i-9oi. 
employed  their  energy  in  subjugating  Mercia.     Burhred,  who  had 
married  Alfred's  sister,  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  retired  to 
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Rome  to  die.    A  Danish  agent,  named  Ceolwulf,  was  put  in  his 
place,  and  the  country  laid  under  heavy  contribution.     But  Ceolwull 
m  his  turn  wa^  displaced,  and  the  Danes  took  possession  of  much  of 
the  country  themselves,  conquering  among  other  places  the  five  great 
toTOs,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Stamford,  known 
as  the  five  Danish  Burghs,  or,  with  the  addition  of  York  and 
Chester,  the  seven  Burghs.     They  also  carried  their  invasions  north- 
ward^  and  Cumberland  and  part  of  Sti^thclyde  were  ovemm  and 
peopled  by  them    under  the  command  of  Halfdene.     Nor  was  the 
treaty  with  the  East  AngHan  Danes  permanent.     Quthrum  sailed 
round  the  coast  and  captured  Wareham  and  Exeter.     To  oppose 
item  on  their  own  element,  Alfred  introduced  a  new  form  of  ship 
of  greater  size  and  length  than  had  hitherto  been  used,  and  succeeded 
m  wuming  a  great  naval  victory  in  Swanage  Bay.    But  the  Danish 
W  were  gi^duaUy  closing  round  him.     London  and  Essex  had 

Wh     ^T'  T\  ^      r^.'^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^on^v.^.^^  South  Wales.    At 
length,  attacked  m  aU  directions,  his  kingdom  of  Wessex  was  prac 

m^^>.^  ^  the  country  of  the  Somerscetas  ;  and,  unable  to 
make  head  agamst  his  enemies,  the  King  took  refuge^among  the 
^passable  morasses  of  the  river  Parret  It  is  during  tL  time  of  his 
e^e  that  the  well-known  story  of  the  burnt  cakes  is  told.  But 
while  apparently  completely  beaten,  Alfred  succeeded  in  gathering 
a  new  army,  i^ued  from  his  seclusion,  and  attacking  the  Danes  at 
Edmgton  (878),  near  Westbury,  completely  defeatedthem.  The  con- 
^^1  ^^^^^<^eofthis  battle  was  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore.     By 

^j^^^^^t^e^gdomofEastAngliawassurrenderedto 

oi^ZT:  "tv  ^'  r  "^^  *^  ^P^*^  '^^  ^gd-^  from  that 
thJT      .r  n  ^'  ^r  *^'  '^^^^^  ^  ^^^g  *^«  ^^  to  Bedford, 
^en  along  the  Ouse  till  it  struck  Watling  Street,  and  then  followed 
Wathng  Street  to  the  Welsh  Border.     The  greate;  part  of  Merck  wa^ 
th^  restored  to  Wessex.     In  exchange,  ATglia  an'li  MercTa  bTyond 
thoB  hue  were  ceded  to  the  Danes,  who  were  to  hold  them  as  vS 
of  th.  Wes^  Saxon  king,  and  who  were  t.  become  Christian/^ 
imi  d  ^oi  their  occupation  are  still  to  be  traced  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  termmation  «by  "  in  the  names  of  the  tow^ ;  I  ZT^v 
ms^ces  appended  to  the  name  of  the  Danish  holder  of  the  n^f 
Guthrum,  on  his  baptism^  took  the  name  of  ^thelstan,  and  many 
difficult.es  m  the  chronology  of  the  legends  of  the^e  may  be 
solved  by  supposing  that  the    ^thelstan   mentioned  in  them  ia 
Guthrum,  and  not  the  ^thelstan  who  reigned  in  the  year  926 
This  treaty,  although  it  curtailed  the  supremacy  of  Wesse..  made 
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the  kingdom  in  fact  stronger,  and  secured  a  temporary  rest  for  the 
whole  of  England.  Mercia,  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  remained 
English,  was  governed  by  its  Alderman  ^Ethelred, and  by  tbe  KirigB 
daughter  -^thelflsed,  known  as  the  Lady  of  the  MerciaiiB.  On  tlie 
deat^  of  Guthred,  the  Danish  King  of  Northumbria,  Alfred  rt-t  stob^ 
lished  his  power  there,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  England  wt  re 
further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  energy  of  the  Danes  was  for  the 
present  chiefly  directed  against  France  and  Belgium.  Guthnuii  died 
in  890,  and  though  the  treaty  was  confirmed  by  his  successors,  the 
defeat  of  the  Danes  in  Belgium  threw  fresh  invaders  into  the  king- 
dom. In  893,  Hasting,  a  weU-known  sea-rover,  in  alliance  with  the 
Anglians  and  Northumbrians,  committed  fresh  ravages  ui  all  direc- 
tions ;  but  at  last,  having  ventured  up  the  Lea,  Alfred  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  draining  the  river,  and  leaving  their  ships  aground. 
After  this  they  were  glad  to  retreat,  but  lesser  expeditions  were  c<  n- 
stantly  vexing  the  coast.  The  reign  of  Alfred  is  thus  dJTided  ink) 
two  periods  of  Danish  war,  between  which,  and  at  the  close  if  liig 
life,  there  occurred  intervals  of  peace. 

It  has  been  usual  to  attribute  to  Alfred  most  of  the  marked  i  tcii- 
liarities  of  English  civilization,  the  formation  of  shires,    ,       .  . 

^  ,   ,       ,  Appreciation  of 

the  establishment  of  juries,  and  so  on.  Such  assertions  Alfred  •  cii&r. 
will  not  bear  examinatioD.  As  a  lawgiver,  he  collected  *^^**' 
the  laws  of  the  three  principal  states  over  which  he  ruled — Kent. 
Mercia,  and  Wessex — which  had  been  already  recorded  by  the  Kings 
JEthelberht,  Offa,  and  Ine.  As  a  warrior  he  was  on  the  whole 
victorious,  and  understood  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  fleet,  wiiich 
he  appears  to  have  constructed  on  a  difftn- iit  i  riaciple  from  that  ot 
the  Danes,  the  ships  being  longer,  and  serving  i  >  as  mere  stages  on 
which  to  fight.  As  a  governor  he  was  impartial  and  strict ;  Ms 
police  was  severe,  the  system  of  mutual  responsibility  became  iioi- 
versa!,  and  under  him  the  idea  of  morality  began  to  mingle  with  the 
idea  of  injury  to  the  commonwealth,  which  had  been  the  Saxon 
notion  of  crime.  His  son  Eadward,  who  succeeded  him^  was  pro- 
bably as  great  as  hifl  father,  but  he  had  not  the  love  of  literature 
which  forms  the  marked  characteristic  of  Alfred's  public  life.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  Alfred  could  himself  read  ;  however  tliis  iriaj 
have  been,  he  was  so  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  literature  for  the 
people  that  he  set  himself  to  work  to  make  translations  fur  theiii 
"The  History  of  the  World  on  Christian  Principles,"  by  Ort  <iiis. 
Bede's  "  Histoiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churchj"  and  Boetiiius*  **  Con- 
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eolation  of  Philosophy,"  were  the  works  he  translated.     Besides  his 
owTLhterary  work,  heestabHshed  conventual  schools  at  Shaftesbury  and 
Athelney,  and  possibly  a  more  general  one  at  Oxford.     The  love  of 
the  people,  whom  his  indefatigable  energy  saved  from  their  barbarous 
and  pagan  mvaders,  has  attributed  to  their  hero  an  original  genius 
of  which  there  are  no  distinct  proofe.     What  is  reaUy  known  of  him 
IS,  that  he  was  an  able,  honest,  persevering  governor,  gifted  with  that 
power  and  habit  of  method  and  organization  which  is  perhaps  more 
useful  m  advancing  early  civihzation  than  greater  and  more  splendid 
gifts.     Upon  Alfred's  death,  though  England,  as  a  whole,  had  suf- 
supremacy  of      fcrcd  by  the  loss  of  the  country  granted  to  the  Danes 
"*".  .        .""^'^  ^*  ^^  ^^e^»  t^e  Danelagu,  Wessex  had  assumed 
a  position  of  superiority,  and  was  regarded  as  the  representative  state 
of  the  Enghsh.     This  position  it  foUy  vindicated  during  the  reigns 
of  Eadward  Alfred's  son,  who  succeeded  him,  and  of  the  four  next 
kmgs,  till  the  kmgdom  of  Wessex  grew  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land,  and  exerted  an  imperial  supremacy  over  the  whole  island. 
Eadward's  first  difficulty  was  with  his  cousin  ^thelwulf,  the  son 
of  Alfred's  elder  brother  ^thelred.    This  prince  claimed 
the  throne.    He  landed  in  England,  was  driven  to  North- 
umbna,  where  he  was  chosen  king,  and  then,  in  com- 
pany mhEohnc,  the  Bang  of  East  AngUa,  marched  up  the  Thames 
to  Uncklade.     He  was  however  defeated,  and  with  his  aUy  killed  bv 
a  portion  of  the  EngHsh  army  near  the  Ouse.    The  consequence  was 
^e  renew^  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  Wessex  by 
Guthrum  II.  of  East  Anglia.     In  conjunction  with  his  sister,  the 
Lady  of  the  Mercians,  Eadward  attempted  to  secure  himself  from 
further  molestation  by  the  erection  of  numerous  stone  castles     These 
castles,  which  seem  to  have  been  buHt  on  a  new  and  better  plan  than 
any  before  erected,  became  also  in  many  instances  the  origin  from 
which  towns  spi^ng;   for   laws  were    passed    creating  them  into 
markets,  and  forbidding  bargains  to  be  made  without  the   walls. 
Some  sort  of  monopoly  of  trade  was  thus  secured  for  fortified  poste 
On  the   death   of  ^thelfl^d,  Mercia,   both  AngHan   and    Da^i^h 
submitted  to  Eadward's  authority.     He  continued  the  active  gov^: 
ment  of  his  sister,  and  went  on  with  her  work  of  fortress-building 
All  mvasion  by  the  Danes  of  Northumbria  in  conjunction  with  the 

^\^^l  ^^      *^  ^^  ^'"'^^  unguarded,  was  signally  defeated. 
The  Welsh  kmgs  swore  aUiance  to  Eadward,  and  the  Danes  of 
Northumbna,  and  even  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Strathclyde 
acknowledged  him  as  their  "father  and  lord."     Eadward  was  tiiufl' 
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in  fact  master  of  the  whole  of  England,  and  had  completed  more 
thoroughly  the  work  of  Ecgberht.  The  greatness  of  his  position  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  marriages  of  his  children  with  the  greatest 
Princes  of  the  Continent.  One  married  Charles  the  Simple  of 
France,  a  second  Hugh  the  Great,  Count  of  Paris,  a  third  Otto  I., 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  greatness  Ealward  had  thus  secured  descended  to  his  son 
iEthelstan,  with  whom  the  grandeur  of  the  Saxon  mon-  jEtheiatan. 
archy  reached  its  highest  point.  He  married  one  of  his  va-wi. 
sisters  to  a  Northumbrian  prince,  Cytric,  receiving  his  allegiance  for 
Bernicia  from  the  Tees  to  Edinburgh,  and,  on  the  death  of  Cytric, 
incorporated  the  country  with  his  own  dominions.  Cytric's  two  sons 
fled,  the  one  to  Ireland,  where  the  Danes  received  him  willingly, 
the  other  (Guthrith)  to  Constantine,  King  of  Scotland.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  escape  of  these  princes  became  evident  in  after  years. 
In  934,  Constantine  and  his  heir  Eorca,  Owen  or  Eugenius,  King 
of  Cumberland,  made  war  upon  England,  but  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  iEthelstaii.  The 
attention  of  the  English  King  was  subsequently  drawn  abroad, 
where  he  upheld  the  cause  of  his  nephew,  Louis  de  Outre-Mer,  son 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  against  the  attacks  of  his  brothers-in-law,  the 
German  Otto  and  Hugh  of  Paris,  It  was  while  thus  employed  that 
the  Scotch  kingdoms  again  rose  in  insurrectioD.  A  great  conspfracy 
against  iEthelstan  appears  to  have  been  formed,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Anlaf,  son  of  that  Guthrith  who  had  fled  to  Scotland, 
Constantine,  Owen,  and  several  princes  of  the  Danes  from  Ireland. 
Their  object  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Danish  power  in 
Northumbria.  The  attempt  was  completely  thwarted  by  the  great 
battle   of  Brunanburh,   near    Beverley,   in  Yorkshire. 

*"  Battie  of 

Not  long  after  this  decisive  victory  ^thelstan  died.  BnmanbnriL 
His  splendid  reign  is  further  marked  by  legislation  of  a  ^^^' 
more  original  description  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  ordered, 
among  other  things,  that  every  man  should  have  a  lord  who  should  be 
answerable  for  him  to  justice,  and  rendered  more  systematic  the 
arrangement  of  mutual  responsibility,  which  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principles  of  Saxon  police. 

His  younger  brothers,   Eadmund    and   Eadred,  followed   in    lils 
footsteps,  defeating  the  Northumbrian  rebels,  who  from  Eadmund. 
time   to  time   elected  kings  of  their  own,   but  were   ^Jj?^ 
completely  conquered   by   Eadred.     He  so  thoroughly    »4«-965. 
incorporated   the   country   with   his  own,  that  its   ruler   could   no 
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tonga  daun  the-  titi«  of  Img.  Both  Bemicia  and  Deiia  were  be- 
stowed as  an  earldom  on  Osulf,  who  had  assisted  in  the  conquest 
01  the  rebels,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  family  till  the  Nor- 
man Conqu^t  Eadmnnd  also  maintained  his  supremacy  over  Scot- 
land, with  which  country  his  relations  were  of  a  very  fnendly  nature 
as  he  granted  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Stiathclyde,  consisting  of 
Cumberland  and  Galloway,  to  King  Malcolm,  to  be  held  by  miHtery 
service.  '^  *' 

ThepoHcy  of  Eadred  and  of  his  successors  seems  so  closely  con- 
B..,  of  D,,«i„,.   °ected  with  the  rise  of  Dunstan,  that  it  may  be  justly  attri- 
buted  to  him.     The  monkish  historians,  to  whom  we  ow» 
our  Wledge  of  this  great  man,  have  overlaid  his  history  with  mythil 
caJ  stones,  and  have  given  him  a  character  and  poKcy  to  suit  their 
own  purposes.     In  their  eagerness  to  secure  the  name  of  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  age  in  support  of  their  pretensions  against  the 
secuhir  clergy  they  have  drawn  him  as  a  youth  of  miracSous  gifts, 
of  severe  monkish  asceticism,  whose  claim  to  greatness  consisted  ii  the 
estabbshment  of  the  Benedictine  rule.     In  the  same  way  they  have 
pamted  his  opponent  King  Edwy  [Eadwig]  in  the  blackest  .ilours. 
Ihe  common  story  tells  us  that,  after  a  childhood  passed  in  learning 
so  deep  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  magic,  illness  drove  Dunstan  to  the 
cloister  at  Qlastonbuiy ;  that  he  there  established  the  Benedictine 
luie,  entermg  with  such  vehemence  into  iu  spirit  that  his  asceticism 
almost  turned  his  brain.     On  the  accession  of  Edwy,  the  young  Mng 
It  IS  said,  deserted  the  assembly  of  the  nobles,  to  pass  his  time  in  the 
company  of  the  beautiful  ^Ifgyfu  [Elgiva],  his  mistress.      Dunstan 
.s  represented  as  violently  dragging  the  unworthy  king  back  to  his 
proper  pkce,  as  securing  the  banishment  of  ^Ifgyfu,  and  with  his 
partisans  cnidly  putting  her  to  death  upon  her  retUi.     Edwy  is 
Uien  described  as  raging  fiercely  against  all  the    monks    in  his 
kingdom.     In  truth,  it  is  in  politics  rather  than  in  ecclesiastical 
discipbne  that  Dunstan's  greatness  must  be  sought,  and  he  must 
t|^e  his  place  m  history  rather  as  a  conciHatory  and    patriotic 
governor  than  as  an  ascetic  and  violent  churchman. 
rJ^^  f«w  thinning  of  King  ^thelstan's  reign,   and  trained 
partly  at  Glastonbujy,  where  he  found  and  studied  books  left  by 
wandermg  Irish  scholars,  and  partly  at  the  King's  Court  like  oth« 
young  nobles  of  the  time,  an  illness  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to 
tte  Church.     His  mterest  secured  him  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen.     He  shortly  returned  to  the  Court,  be- 
came the  King  s  treasurer,  and  «  an  influential  minister  joined  him- 


self  to  the  party  which  he  found  pre-eminent  dnring  the  reigm  of 
Eadred.  That  king  was  a  constant  invalid,  the  influence  c»f  the 
Queen  Mother  was  paramount,  and  she  was  supported  by  the  chie& 
of  East  Anglia  and  those  whose  views  were  national  rather  than  pro- 
vincial. The  kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  in  a  state  of  ceaseless 
confusion.  Again  and  again  the  Danes  and  Ostmen  raised  insurrec- 
tions there.  Wulstan,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  constantly 
shifting  policy,  at  one  time  supported  the  insurgents,  at  another  per- 
suaded the  Northern  Witan  to  submit  to  Eadred.  At  length,  in  a 
final  insurrection,  he  was  overcome  and  imprisoned.  The  affairs  in 
Northumbria  had  to  be  settled.  Tt  is  here  that  the  national  policy 
of  the  dominant  party  made  itself  felt.  Contrary  to  the  views  of 
the  Wessex  nobles,  who  would  have  wished  for  active  interference  of 
the  government,  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
earldom  under  Osull  But  English  supremacy  being  thus  established, 
Wulstan  was  released,  and  self-government  both  in  Church  and  State 
permitted.  This  conciliatory  policy  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
Eadred. 

The  new  King  Edwy,  nephew  of  Eadred,  was  a  mere  child,  and  a 
palace  intrigue,  headed  by  iEthelgyfu  and  her  daughter   rdm- 
iElfgyfu,  who  had  obtained  influence  over  the  lad,  drove   ^^^^"• 
the  Queen  Mother  Eadgyfu  from  the  Court,  and  estabUshed  the  power 
of  the  Wessex  party.     TJnpopular  among  the  Wessex  nobles  and  in  his 
own  monastery,  Dunstan  was  driven  abroad,  and  took  refuge  in  (Thtiit. 
But  his  party  was  still  strong  in  England.     Indignant  probably   it  a 
violent  resumption  of  grants  from  the  Folkland,  the  nobles  of  England, 
with  the  exception  of  Wessex,  set  up  Edwy's  younger  brother  Eadgar 
as  a  rival  king,  and  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  oblige  Edwy  to  divide 
the  kingdom   and  content  himself  with  the  territories  of  Wessex 
south  of  the  Thames.    Dunstan  was  recalled  by  his  partisans.    He 
received  from  King  Eadgar  the  sees  of  Rochester  and  oi    Fadmr    ^ 
London  ;  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Edwy,  Eadgar  sue-    ^''  -'^ 
ceeded  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  Dunstan  r  sc  w  iiu 
him,  and  became  his  chief  minister  and  Archbishop  of  Cait  liiiry. 

As  minister,  Dunstan  had  both  Church  and  State  to  r*  1 'nii.  In 
both,  de«2ay  had  made  great  progress.  The  increased  im-  Dtmstani 
portance  of  the  English  King  had  raised  him  to  a  posi-  soy^^mm^^nt. 
tion  very  different  from  that  of  the  tribal  monarch.  Along  with  the 
King  had  risen  his  dependants,  the  old  members  of  the  Comitetus. 
His  Thegns  or  servants,  rendered  rich  by  grants  of  the  public  land, 
had  gradually  succeeded  the  old  nobility  by  birth,    f  the  GerniaD 
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wees.  The  troubled  situation  of  the  country  had  driven  the  free- 
holdeiB  more  and  more  to  seek  safety  by  placing  themselves  and 
the^  land  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  Thegns.  Even  as  early  as 
Alfred  every  man  was  obliged  to  have  a  lord.  At  the  same  time  the 
spirit  of  provinciahsm  was  strong,  each  district  which  had  been  a 
separate  kingdom  wishing  to  maintain  its  own  independence.  Dun- 
Stan  seems  to  have  understood  that  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
monarchy  was  inevitable,  and  that  national  unity  could  only  be 
secured  by  upholding  that  change,  placing  the  monarch  in  what  may 
be  regarded  as  an  imperial  position  over  the  subject  kingdoms,  and 

SS^    v-''T'*'  fw"'*"  "^  ""'^'^^  self-government  ^  possible. 
Witkn  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  itself,  and  perhaps  of  Mercia  also,  he 
^tebbshed  a  strict  poUce,  and  suppressed  disorder  with  a  string 
hand.     Beyond  that,  the  largest  freedom  was  permitted.     Thus,  the 
»i»i.ion  of         subordination  of  Northumbria  was  further  secured  bv 
K.rt.^.«.       it     division   into  three   parts.     The  district  between 
the  Tees  and  the  Humber  was  intrusted  to  Oslac.    From  the  Tees  to 
the  Tweed  remained  in  the  hands  of  Osulf,  while   the  Lothians 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Forth  were  given  out  on  military  service 
to  the  King  of  Scotland ;  and  in  subsequent  history  it  was  this 
district,  peopled  with  EngUsh  and  Danes,  which  formed  the  civilized 
c«itre   of  the   Scottish   kingdom.      But,  when  the  supremacy  of 
Wessex  was  thus  secured,  the  Danes  of  the  North  were  aUowed  to 
keep   their  own  customs   and  make  their  own  laws.      Shnikrly 
faeudship  with  the  Northmen  of   Ireland  was    maintained,  and 
Oirough  their  friendship  the  King  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  powerfiil 
fleet,  which  constantly  sailed  round  the  coasts,  and  kept  them  free 
from  foreign  mvasion.    The  tradition  that  Eadgar  was  rowed  upon 
the  Dee  to  Chester  by  eight  tributary  kings,  whether  the  fact  be  true 
or  not,  points  to  the  imperial  position  which  Dunstan  had  secured  for 
him.     In  the  Church  the  same  poUcy  was  pursued.     The  great  dis- 
turbances of  the  kingdom  had  thrown  much  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  the  most  permanent  element  of  society.     This  increase  of 
influence  had  been  foUowed  by  an  increase  of  secularity.    The  bishons 
■  became  statesmen,  and  even  commanders  of  armies.     The  older  form 
of  monasticism  died  out.     Marriage  of  priests  was  constant.     Livings 
began  to  be  handed  on  from  father  to  son.     There  was  some  chance 
of  the  estabhshment  of  an  hereditary  priestly  caste.     In  Ghent  Dun- 
Stan  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Benedictine  rule  lately' estab- 
bshed  there.     He  saw  its  efficiency  for  securing  discipHne  among  the 
clergy.     Like  other  <.troas  rulers,  he  regarded  anarchy  with  aversion. 
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and  was  therefore  anxious  to  introduce  the  rule  into  England.  He 
intrusted  the  work  to  his  friend  ^Ethelwold,  whom  he  made  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  to  Oswald,  whom  he  raised  to  the  See  of  Wor- 
cester. In  Wessex  and  Mercia  he  carried  out  his  reform  with  vigour, 
even  with  violence  :  but,  as  in  his  secular  government,  he  kept  him- 
self under  the  restraints  of  prudence.  Thus,  when  Oswald  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  York,  he  made  no  efforts  to  restrain  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  in  Dunstan's  own  see  he  yielded  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  allowed  the  abbeys  to  continue  in  the 
hands  of  secular  clerks.  The  title  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful,  and  a 
reign  of  seventeen  years  unbroken  by  any  great  foreign  war,  attest 
the  success  of  Dunstan's  policy. 

But  with  Eadgar's  death,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Eadward,  this 
prosperous  state  of  things  ended.     For  a  time  Dunstan    ^^^^^^^^  j. 
held  his  own,  but  not  without  strong  opposition.    Again   Martyr 
and  again  he  had  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  Witan.      ^'^'^^' 
And  at  one  synod,  at  Calne,  it  was  intended  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
crisis.     Beomhelm,  a  Bishop  of  the  Scottish  Church,  was  brought 
forward  as  a  champion  by  his  enemies.     His  eloquence  was  carrying 
the  assembly  with  him,  and  Dunstan  could  only  appeal  to  heaven 
for  assistance.      Nor  was   that  assistance   denied;  by  accident   or 
design,  the  floor  of  the  upper  chamber  where  the  meeting  was  held 
gave  way  in  that  part  where  Beomhelm  and  his  friends  were  seated, 
and  they  were  hurried  to  swift  destruction,  while  Dunstan's  trium- 
phant party  remained  uninjured  on  the  floor  above.      But   even 
miraculous  interferences  did  not  suppress  the  enemie?    1^1  of  d^. 
of   the   Prelate.      A   conspiracy,  in  which   iElfthryth   "^^ 
[EKrida],  the  mother  of  ^thelred,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  engaged, 
was  formed ;  and  Eadward,  returning  from  the  chase,  was  killed  at 
her  castle  at  Corfe. 

Eadward  the  Martyr,  as  his  monkish  chroniclers  call  him,  being 
thus  disposed  of,  his  brother,  -^thebed  the  Unready,   jBu^ei,g^j  ^j^^ 
ascended  the  throne.    Dunstan,  compelled  to  assist  at  unready, 
the  coronation,  did  so  only  to  denounce  curses  on  the  ^^'^^^^ 
new  king.     He  had  to  withdraw  from  Court.     His  policy  was  at  an 
end.     Mercia  and  the  North  fell  away  from  Wessex.     The  King's 
own  character,  at  once  weak  and  cruel,  was  not  such   TUrd  Period  of 
as  to   inspire   confidence ;   and  we  accordingly  enter   i>&ni«h  invasion, 
upon  a  period  of  almost  inexplicable  treasons,  weakness,  and  disordt-r. 
The  Danes  reappear  on  the  coast,  and  what  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
third  period  of  Danish  invasion  begins.     The  fleets  were  no  longer 
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merely  piratical  expeditions,  but  were  commanded  by  kings  of  whole 
eountries,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  period  the  object  waa  no  longer 
plunder,  or  even   settlement,  but  national  conquest.      The  change 
was  closely  connected  with  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  three 
Northern  kingdoms  of  Europe — Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
in  each   of  which,  as  in  England,  one  sovereign  had  now  become 
paramount.     The  chief  personage  in  these  invasions  is  Swegen  or 
Swend,  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark.     In  the  year  982  he  made  his 
appearance  on  the  English  coasts,  and  Southampton,  Chester,  and 
London  were  either  taken  or  destroyed.     The  kingdom  was  in  no 
condition  to  offer  a  firm  resistance.    Internal  dissensions  had  already 
begun.     The  King  was  at  enmity  with  the  whole  of  Dunstan's  party. 
We  hear  of  a  fierce  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.    The 
allegiance  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  was  more  than  doubtfoL 
East  Anglia,  where  resistance  to  a  kindred  people  might  have  been 
least  expected,  alone  succeeded  in  checking  the  Danes.      There 
Batii*  or  under  Brihtnoth,  the  great  battle  of  Maldon  was  fought, 

KaidoB.  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon  poems.  Such  single  instances  of  resistance 
were  of  no  real  avail  Sigeric  of  Canterbury,  who  had  succeeded  to 
Dunstan's  position  and  policy,  and  was  therefore  by  no  means 
unfriendly  to  the  Danes  as  the  opponents  of  Wessex,  induced  the 
King  to  entertain  a  fatal  plan  of  buying  oflTthe  invaders.  With  the 
consent  of  his  Witan,  he  raised  £10,000,  with  which  he  bribed  the 
Th«  flnt  Danish  hosts.     This  was  the  origin  of  the  tax  known  as 

^egeit.  Danegelt,  which  became  permanent,  and  lasted  till  the 

reign  of  Henry  II.  The  effect  of  such  a  bribe  was  natur- 
ally only  to  excite  the  Northern  robbers  to  further  efforts.  Accordingly, 
in  994,  Swegen  and  Olaf  of  Norway  made  their  appearance,  and  Eng- 
land was  assaulted  by  the  national  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Divided  by  faction,  undermined  by  treason,  and  without  a  leader, 
the  English  knew  no  expedient  but  the  repetition  of  bribes.  Olaf' 
as  a  Christian,  was  indeed  induced  to  return  to  his  own  country,  but 
Swegen's  invasions  wei-e  continuous.  Supported  by  the  disloyal 
chiafs  of  the  North,  he  ravaged  in  turn  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire, 
Sussex,  and  Kent  Anl  when,  in  the  year  1000,  a  temporary  lull 
occurred,  ^thelred,  with  a  madness  which  seems  almost  inconceiv- 
able, insisted  on  quarrelling,  first  with  the  King  of  Cumberland,  who 
is  said  to  have  refused  the  disgraceful  tribute  demanded  of  him, 
though  willing  to  serve  with  his  forces  against  the  Danes,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Normans  in  France.     An  expedition  undertaken 
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against  this  people  with  ridiculous  ostentation  was  easily  deleaied. 
A  peace  was  made,  and  hostility  changed  into  alliance, 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  Emma,  a   S'i^Jh'  "^ 
Norman  Princess.     In  her  train  came  certain  followers,   ^^"^^^ 
who  obtained  high  office  and  military  commands,  and  added  a  fresh 
element  of  weakness  to  already  weakened  England.    But  though 
contemptible  in  the  field,  with  the  craft  and  cruelty  of  a  weak  mind 
iEthelred  planned   the  massacre  of  all  the   Danes  in 
Wessex.     Many  of  these  were  settled  quietly  in  different   J^^rSce. 
parts  of  the  country,  or  billeted  and  living  on  friendly   "®^ 
terms  with  their  landlords.     On  the  13th  of  November  1002,  on  the 
festival  of  St  Brice,  the  cruel  plan  was  carried  out     Among  other 
victims  was  a  sister  of  Swegen's  who  had  become  a  Christian  ;  she  was 
put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  unusual  barbarity,  it  is  said,  at  the 
instigation  of  Eadric  Streona,  or  the  Gainer,     This  man 
henceforward  plays  a  prominent   part  in  the  history.    LTencTo/ 
Though  of  low  birth,  he  had  contrived  to  make  himself  ^*'*^*'  ^^**'" 
the  favourite  of  the  King,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married. 
Selfish,  unscrupulous,  and  treacherous,  his  influence  as  the  King's 
adviser  was  most  pernicious ;  while,  if  it  suited  his  own  ends,  he 
never  hesitated  to  betray  his  master.     So  completely  is  he  identified 
with  the  disasters  ot  England,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  criminal  act 
of  the  reign  that  is  not  traced  to  him.     But  his  repeated  treasons  do 
not  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  trust  which  iEthelred  and  his  nobler 
son  Edmund  placed  in  him.    After  the  massacre  of  St  Brice  the 
Danes  naturally  sought  revenge.     Exeter  was  taken  by  the  treachery 
of  Hugh  the  Frenchman,  one  of  Emma's  followers.     Wiltshire  an.! 
Salisbury  were  deserted  by  the  traitor  ^Ifric.     Again  East  Anglia, 
under  Ultcytel  the  Ealdorman,  made  the  only  show  of  resistance ; 
but  here  too,  treason,  not  of  the  commander  but  of  the  soldiers, 
themselves  of  Danish  origin,  proved  fatal.     Famine  and  civil  quarrels 
added   to   the  misery  of  the   English.      Again   Eadric    is   visible, 
ruining  rival  Thegns,  and  advising  still  further  use  of  bribes.     In 
1006,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  made  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians. 
His  family  rose  with  him,  and  in  1008,  when  at  laat  a  great  national 
fleet  was   collected,  the   quarrels  of  his  brother  Brihtric   and   his 
nephew  Wulfnoth  destroyed  its  utility. 

In  the  same  year,  a  fresh  host,  one  division  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  ThurkiU  or  Thurcytel,  one  of  the  most  Thm-kiiis  m- 
formidable   of   the   Danish  pirates,   made  its  appear-    ^-i--^* 
ance.     In  1010,  the  English  were  again  defeated  at  the  laitlc 
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Ipswich,  and  the  country  was  in  a  condition  of  absolute  collapse. 
Mercia  and  Wessex  itself  were  overrun.  The  cause  of  ^theked 
looked  m  hopeless,  that  Eadric  the  Gainer  thought  it  time  to  change 
sides,  and  after  the  capture  of  Canterbury  and  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop  St.  Alphege,  the  Witan  was  collected  under  Eailnc, 
without  the  participation  of  the  King,  and  a  further  large  tribute 
paid,  while  by  some  aixangement,  probably  the  cession  of  East 
Aiigiia,  Tliiirkill  was  drawn  to  the  English  side.  This  step  of 
swegea  I  Thurkill  seems  to  have  opened  Swegen's  eyes  at  once 

invaaioa.  ^  thg  inutility  of  single  invasions,  and  to  the  possi- 

bility of  himself  effecting  some  similar  arrangement.  He  felt  con- 
fident of  the  support  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia  against  Wessex. 
He  therelbre  moved  iuB  fleet  to  the  Humber,  and  advanced  to  Fork- 
He  had  not  miscalculated.  The  whole  of  the  Danelagu  joined  him, 
and  with  tkis  assistance,  leaving  his  son  Cnut  behind  him  Ln  com- 
mand uf  the  fleet  in  the  Humber,  he  advanced  into  Wessex,  His 
success  was  constant.  Oxford  was  taken,  and  the  royal  town  of 
Winchester.  At  Bath  the  Danish  conqueror  received  the  submission 
of  the  Thegns  of  the  West.  London,  which  we  find  constantly 
rising  in  importance,  alone  held  out,  nor  was  it  till  iEthelred 
EiigiaBdwtadti  <ieserted  the  city  that  it  surrendered.  But  then,  there 
toswegea  being   no  longer  any  opposition,  Swegen  was,  in  fact. 

King  of  England.  ^Ethelred  sought  and  obtained  an 
asylum  in  Normandy,  till  recalled  by  Swegen's  death  the  following 
year. 

The  Danes  acknowledged  Cnut  as  King,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Eng- 

Ra.t.r»tio«  Of     ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^he  House  of  Cerdic,  if  ^theked 
iEtheirM  would  pledge  himself  to  rule  better.     This  he  promised 

to  do,  and  his  cause  for  a  time  was  successful.    Cnut  had 
to  retreat  to  his  ships.     Nevertheless,  we  hear  of  another  large  tribute, 
but  it  was  paid  probably  to  a  fleet  of  Danish  auxiliaiies  serving  upon 
the  English  side.     Eadric  had  of  course  again  joined  the  victorious 
party  ;  but  again  his  persistent  treachery  was  the  destruction  of  the 
couiitry.     He  enticed  Sigeferth  and  Morkerc,  Thegns  of  the  Five 
Daaibh  Burghs,  to  Oxford,  and  there  murdered  them.     Sigeferth's 
widow  was  kept  a  prisoner,  and  taken  in  marriage  by  Edmund  Iron- 
side, iEthelred's  son.    This  prince  thus  acquired  possession  of  the  Five 
BurghB,  and  secured  an  influence  which  enabled  him  to  take  up  a 
[oaition  in  oppotiitiua  to  Eadric.    On  the  renewal  of  the  invasion  by 
Cnut  both  Eadric  and  Edmund  collected  their  forces ;  but,  angry  at  the 
aew  rivalry  he  was  experiencing,  Eadric  led  his  troops  to  join  Cnut. 


Wessex  was  thus  thrown  open,  and  by  a  fctmn^e  inversion  of  affairs, 


Edmund,  with  Utred  of  Northumberland,  occiii  ud  the  ntrtiiem  part 
of  England,  while  the  Danes,  under  Ouiit  and  tktliic,  held  Wessei 
and  the  South.    In  1016,  iEthelred  died. 

The  Witan  of  the  South  immediately,  under  Iht-  mflieiice   »(  ilie 
conquerors,  elected  Cnut  as  his  successor,  but  London 
and  the  rest  of  the  Witar  chose  Edmund.     It  was  plain    Tid™  ^Aprti'^to 
that  Wessex  could  acknowledge  Cnut  only  through  fear,    ^""^  ^^^® 
and  thither  Edmund  betook  himself,  and  collected  troops.    As  if  to 
prove  what  the  English  could  do  if  well  commanded,  in  a  few  wet  ks 
he  fought,  on  the  whole  successfully,  five  great  battles,   pj^^  p-eai 
At  Pen  Selwood  in  Somerset ;  at  Sherstone,  where  the   ^tues 
English  were  only  prevented  from  winning  by  a  trick  of  Ea<liic's, 
who,  raising  the  head  of  another  man,  declared  it  was  the  head  of 
the  slain  English  kmg  ;  at  Brentford  ;  and  afterwards,  when  Ea^lric 
had  again  changed  sides,  at  Otford  in  Kent ;  and  Assandun  in  Essex. 
In  this  last  battle  the  whole  forces  of  England  were  arrayed.     The 
sudden  withdrawal  of  Eadric,  who  was  commanding  the  Magescetas, 
or  men  of  Hereford,  secured  a  victory  for  the  Danes,  and  Edmund  liad 
to  retreat  across  England  into  the  country  of  the  Hwiccas,  or  ( jloii. 
cestershire.     Not  yet  wholly  beaten,  he  was  preparing  for  a  iixtii 
battle,  when  he  was   persuaded   to   make   an  arrangement  similar, 
though  not  identical,  with  that  which  AKi-ed  had  made   ©iviBion  of 
with  Guthrum.     He  surrendered  to  Cnut  Northumber     England 
land  and  Mercia,  retaiuing  for  himself  Wessex,  Essex,  i^a^t  A;  :Lt. 
and  London.      On  St.  Andrew's  Day  of  the  same  year,  Edmiiul 
Ironside  died,  a  misfortune,  like  most  other  acts  of  villany  of  the 
time,  attributed  to  Eadric.     With  hiTn  fell  the  hope  of  the  English^. 
The  treachery  of  Eadric,  the  folly  of  iEthelred,  met  with  their  rewar  d, 
and  Cnut  was  acknowledged  King  of  England. 

Indeed,  Edmund's  sons  were  so  young  that  it  was  mA  probable 
that  the  Witan  would  elect  them.  The  only  other  claimant  was 
Edwy,  Edmund's  brother.     To  secure  himself  a^rainst 

,  r*iitit     *ni*^ 

him,  Cnut  is  said  to  have  employed  Eadric  to  put  kiin 

to  death  ;  and  though  he  escaped  on  that  occasion,  Le  was  cer- 
tainly outlawed,  and  all  the  old  members  of  the  n  yal  family 
were  kept  abroad.  The  children  of  iEthelred  and  EmiTia,  Edward 
and  Alfred,  were  in  Normandy  with  their  mother.  Tlie  cLildiin  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  Edward  and  Edmund,  were  sent  first  to  Sweden, 
and  then  to  Hungary,  where  Edward  married  Agatha,  luece  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.     Cnut's  object,  on  finding  himself  King  .f  Eji-- 
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land,  appears  to  have  been  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  idea  of 
conquest,  to  rule  England  as  an  English  king,  and  making  that 
country  the  centre  of  his  government,  to  form  a  great  Scandinavian 
Empire.  To  this  end,  pursuing  the  policy  of  Dunstan,  he  divided 
England  into  four  great  earldoms,  representing  the  old 
kingdoms.  Northumberland  and  East  Anglia  were 
intrusted  to  Danes  ;  Mercia  was  given  to  Eadric  ;  Wessex  he  kept  in 
his  own  hands.  Eadric's  influence  had  compelled  Cnut  thus  to  pro- 
mote him,  but  he  so  mistrusted  him,  that  within  a  year  he  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  for  Queen  Emma 
from  Normandy,  and  married  her,  though  she  must  have  been  much 
cnat'8  patriotic  older  than  himself,  with  the  object  apparently  either  of 
government.  connecting  himself  with  the  late  dynasty,  or  of  securing 
the  friendship  of  the  Normans.  The  next  year  the  Danish  fleet  was 
sent  home.  Englishmen  were  again  put  in  high  office.  Thus  Leo- 
fric  was  made  Earl  of  the  Mercians,  and  Godwine,  of  whom  we  now 
first  hear,  and  whose  origin  and  rise  is  variously  related,  was  made 
Earl  of  Wessex,  presumably  the  second  man  in  the  country.  Thus, 
too,  Cnut  flattered  the  feelings  of  the  English  by  moving  the  body  of 
St.  Alphege,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Danes  twelve  years  before, 
with  all  honour  to  his  own  Church  at  Canterbury  ;  and  thus,  too,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  fill  the  English  bishoprics  with  Englishmen,  and 
even  to  promote  them  to  high  office  in  Denmark.  During  his  reign 
England  was  at  peace  within  its  own  borders,  while  Scotland  was 
brought  to  submission.  In  1031,  Malcolm,  Kiag  of  the  Scotch, 
and  two  under-kings,  did  homage  to  the  English  King.  A  strong, 
weU-ordered  government  was  established,  supported  for  the  first 
time  by  a  standing  body  of  troops,  known  as  the  House-carls.  Early 
in  the  reign  Eadgar's  law  had  been  renewed  with  the  advice  of  the 
Witan,  and,  in  1028,  Cnut  promulgated  a  code  of  his  own,  which  is 
little  else  than  repetition  of  former  laws  and  customs.  But  the  proof 
of  his  good  government  is  this,  that  just  as  the  law  of  the  great 
Eadgar  was  looked  on  as  typical,  and  demanded  by  Cnut's  Witan, 
and  as  after  the  Conquest  the  Confessor's  law  was  demanded,  so  we 
find  the  people  of  the  North  demanding  Cnut's  law, — in  each  case 
law  meaning  system  of  government.  His  importance  as  a  king  is 
marked  by  the  respect  shown  him  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1027.  There,  as  he  tells  his  people  in  a  letter  which  he  sent 
them,  he  negotiated  with  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  King  Rudolph 
of  Burgundy,  for  the  free  passage  of  English  pilgrims  and  merchants  ; 
he  received  large  gifts  from  the  Emperor,  and  made  the  Pope  promise 


to  lessen  his  extortions  upon  granting  the  Palliuin  or  Archiepiecopal 
cloak.  His  daughter  by  Queen  Emma,  Gunhild,  was,  moreover, 
thought  a  fitting  wife  for  Henry,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 
Cnut  died  still  young  in  1035. 

With  him  fell  his  plans,  both  of  the  Scandinavian  Empire  and  of 
good  government  in  England.    His  sons,  Harold  and   Dupnted 
Harthacnut,   in  no  way  inherited  his  greatness  ;   they   "accession, 
appear  to  have  been  little  better  than  savage  barbarians.     The  suc- 
cession was  disputed  between  them.     Godwine  and  the  West  Saxons 
obtained  the  South  of  England  fov  Harthacnut,  while  Harold  reigned 
in  the  North.     But  as  Harthacnut  did  not  come  to  England,  but 
remained  in  his  kingdom  of  Denmark,  Godwine  was   importance  of 
the  practical  ruler.     This  great  Earl,  whose  sympathies    ^""^  oodwine. 
were  wholly  national,  was  accused  of  putting  to  death  Alfred,  the 
son  of  ^thelred  and  Emma,  who  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  Harthacnut  to  aim  at  re-establishing  himself  in  Wessex 
But  as  the  actual  murderers  were  the  men  of  Harold  whom  Godwine 
had  opposed,  it  would  seem  that  the  charge  was  a  false  one.     The 
continued  absence   of  Harthacnut  enabled   Harold   to 
secure   the   whole    of    the    kingdom,   over    which    he   fo"?!^*^ 
reigned  for  two  years.    On  his  death,  in  1040,  Hartha-   Harthacnut. 
cnut  stepped  unopposed  into  his  position.     His  short 
reign  was  marked  by  no  great  events.     Godwine,  having  cleaned 
himself  by  oath  and  by  compurgation  (in  which  a  large  number  of 
Earls    and    Thegns  joined)  of  the   charge  of   murdering   Alfred, 
remained  in  power.     A  tyrannical  use  of  the  King's  House-carls  in 
collecting  a  tax  produced   an  outbreak   in  Worcester,  which  was 
punished   with   brutal   severity.      And  when   the   King   fell   dead, 
while  drinking  at  a  bridal  feast,  the  English  were  glad  to  be  ri  i 
of  a  line  of  such  barbarous  sovereigns,  and  to  restore  the  House  of 
Cerdic  in  the  person  of  the  late  king's  haK-brother  Edward,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  direct  descendants  of  the  Danish  house,  entered 
almost  unopposed  on  the  kingdom. 

It  was  the  eloquenceof  Godwine  which  overcame  the  slight  opposition 
offered  to  Edward's  election,  and  secured  him  the  throne. 

11-1  •*•!•  T      Edward  tlie 

This  nobleman  thus  reached  the  summit  oi  his  power,  and    confeBsor. 
two  years  afterwards  his  daughter  Edith  became  the  King's   ^°^" 
wife.     Edward's  education  and  training  had  rendered  his  tastes  and 
policy  as  decidedly  French  as  those  of  Godwine  were  national.     There 
thence  arose,  and  continued  throughout  the  reign,  a  constant  enmity 
between  the  two  parties — the  Frenchmen,  whom  Edward  brought 
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land,  appears  to  have  been  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  idea  of 
conquest,  to  rule  England  as  an  English  king,  and  making  that 
country  the  centre  of  his  government,  to  form  a  great  Scandinavian 
Empire.  To  this  end,  pursuing  the  policy  of  Dunstan,  he  divided 
Tiie  four  England  into  four  great  earldoms,  representing  the  old 

Earldom..  kingdoms.       Northumberland  and   East  AngUa  were 

intrusted  to  Danes  ;  Mercia  was  given  to  Eadric  ;  Wessex  he  kept  in 
his  own  hands.    Eadric's  influence  had  compelled  Cnut  thus  to  pro- 
mote him,  but  he  so  mistrusted  him,  that  within  a  year  he  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.     In  the  same  year  he  sent  for  Queen  Emma 
from  Normandy,  and  married  her,  though  she  must  have  been  much 
cnut's  patriotic    older  than  himself,  with  the  object  apparently  either  of 
government.        connecting  himsclf  with  the  late  dynasty,  or  of  securing 
the  friendship  of  the  Normans.     The  next  year  the  Danish  fleet  was 
sent  home.     Englishmen  were  again  put  in  high  office.     Thus  Leo- 
fric  was  made  Earl  of  the  Mercians,  and  Godwine,  of  whom  we  now 
first  hear,  and  whose  origin  and  rise  is  variously  related,  was  made 
Earl  of  Wessex,  presumably  the  second  man  in  the  country.     Thus, 
too,  Cnut  flattered  the  feelings  of  the  English  by  moving  the  body  of 
St.  Alphege,  who  had  been  kiUed  by  the  Danes  twelve  years  before, 
with  all  honour  to  his  own  Church  at  Canterbury ;  and  thus,  too,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  fiU  the  English  bishoprics  with  Englishmen,  and 
even  to  promote  them  to  high  office  in  Denmark.     During  his  rei^m 
England  was  at  peace  within  its  own  borders,  while  Scotland  was 
brought  to  submission.     In  1031,  Malcolm,  King  of  the  Scotch, 
and  two  under-kings,  did  homage  to  the  EngHsh  King.     A  strong, 
well-ordered  government  was   established,   supported  for  the  first 
time  by  a  standing  body  of  troops,  known  as  the  House-carls.     Early 
in  the  reign  Eadgar's  law  had  been  renewed  with  the  advice  of  the 
Witan,  and,  in  1028,  Cnut  promulgated  a  code  of  his  own,  which  is 
little  else  than  repetition  of  former  laws  and  customs.     But  the  proof 
of  his  good  government  is  this,  that  just  as  the  law  of  the  great 
Eadgar  was  looked  on  as  typical,  and  demanded  by  Cnut's  Witan, 
and  as  after  the  Conquest  the  Confessor's  law  was  demanded,  so  we 
find  the  people  of  the  North  demanding  Cnut's  law, — in  each  case 
law  meaning  system  of  government.     His  importance  as  a  king  is 
marked  by  the  respect  shown  him  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1027.     There,  as  he  tells  his  people  in  a  letter  which  he  sent 
them,  he  negotiated  with  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  King  Rudolph 
of  Burgundy,  for  the  free  passage  of  English  pilgrims  and  merchants  ; 
he  received  large  gifts  from  the  Emperor,  and  made  the  Pope  promise 
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to  lessen  his  extortions  upon  granting  the  Pallium  or  Arch i episcopal 
cloak.  His  daughter  by  Queen  Emma,  Qunhild,  was,  moreover, 
thought  a  fitting  wife  for  Henry,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 
Cnut  died  still  young  in  1035. 

With  him  fell  his  plans,  both  of  the  Scandinavian  Empire  and  of 
good  government  in  England.     His  sons,  Harold  and   Diapnted 
Harthacnut,   in  no  way  inherited  his  greatness  ;   they   ^cceaaion. 
appear  to  have  been  little  better  than  savage  barbarians.     The  suc- 
cession was  disputed  between  them.     Godwine  and  the  West  Saxons 
obtained  the  South  of  England  for  Harthacnut,  while  Harold  reigned 
in  the  North.     But  as  Harthacnut  did  not  come  to  England,  but 
remained  in  his  kingdom  of  Denmark,  Godwine  was   importance  of 
the  practical  ruler.     This  great  Earl,  whose  sympathies    ^*^^  oodwine. 
were  wholly  national,  was  accused  of  putting  to  death  Alfred,  the 
Bon  of  iEthelred  and  Emma,  who  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  Harthacnut  to  aim  at  re-establishing  himself  in  Wessex 
But  as  the  actual  murderers  were  the  men  of  Harold  whom  Godwine 
had  opposed,  it  would  seem  that  the  charge  was  a  false  one.     The 
continued  absence  of  Harthacnut  enabled   Harold  to 
secure   the   whole    of    the    kingdom,   over    which    he   Ss?^*" 
reigned  for  two  years.     On  his  death,  in  1040,  Hartha-   Harthacnut. 
cnut  stepped  unopposed  into  his  position.     His  short 
reign  was  marked  by  no  great  events.     Godwine,  having  cleaj^d 
himself  by  oath  and  by  compurgation  (in  which  a  large  number  of 
Earls    and    Thegns  joined)  of  the   charge   of   murdering    Alfred, 
remained  in  power.     A  tyrannical  use  of  the  King's  House-carls  in 
collecting  a  tax  produced   an   outbreak    in  Worcester,  which  was 
punished   with  brutal  severity.     And  when  the  King  fell  dead, 
while  drinking  at  a  bridal  feast,  the  English  were  glad  to  be  rid 
of  a  line  of  such  barbarous  sovereigns,  and  to  restore  the  House  of 
Cerdic  in  the  person  of  the  late  king's  half-brother  Edward,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  direct  descendants  of  the  Danish  house,  entered 
almost  unopposed  on  the  kingdom. 

It  was  the  eloquenceof  Godwine  which  overcame  the  slight  opposition 
offered  to  Edward's  election,  and  secured  him  the  throne.    ^, 

Edward  the 

This  nobleman  thus  reached  the  summit  of  liis  power,  and   confessor, 
two  years  afterwards  his  daughter  Edith  became  the  King's   ^°*^' 
wife.     Edward's  education  and  training  had  rendered  his  tastes  and 
policy  as  decidedly  French  as  those  of  Godwine  were  national     There 
thence  arose,  and  continued  throughout  the  reign,  a  constant  enmity 
between  the  two  parties — the  Frenchmen,  whuiu  £d\^ard  brought 
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oTer  in  fzreat  numbers  and  employed  particniarly  as  bishops,  and 
..    ,    ^  ,  the  national  party,  headed  by  Qodwine  and  his  sons. 

Rivalry  between     t'I.  r    -li  ii'ip  ii« 

Godwine  and  the  It  18  the  progTcss  01  this  quarrel  which  forms  the  history 
Prench  party.  ^^  ^^^  reign,  side  by  Bide  with  the  eflforts  of  Godwine  to 
push  his  family  prominently  forward  in  opposition  to  the  family  of 
Leofric,  Eaurl  of  Mercia.  On  the  one  hand,  the  King  lavished  favours 
upon  his  foreign  followers.  A  Frenchman,  Robert  of  Jumi^es, 
became  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
Ulf,  another  Norman,  became  Bishop  of  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire ; 
Balph,  the  son  of  Edward's  sister  and  the  Count  of  Mantes,  was  made 
an  Earl ;  and  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  her  second  husband,  was  loaded 
with  honours.  On  the  other  hand,  Qodwine  succeeded  in  securing 
for  members  of  his  own  family  the  earldoms  of  Somersetshire  and 
Herefordshire,  and  of  the  East  and  Middle  Angles,  The  crisis  of  the 
rivalry  at  length  arrived.  It  arose  from  an  outrage  committed  by 
the  followers  of  Eustace  on  the  citizens  of  Dover.  The  townsmen 
rose  against  the  insolent  Normans  and  drove  them  from  the  city ; 
and  when  Gk)dwine,  as  Earl,  was  called  upon  to  punish  the  citizens, 
he  positively  refused  unless  they  were  fairly  tried  before  the  Witan. 
Both  sides  took  up  arms, — Godwine  and  his  sons  on  one  side ;  the 
King,  with  Siward  of  Northumberland,  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  his 
own  French  partisans  on  the  other.  The  armies  faced  each  other  in 
Gloucestershire ;  but  Godwine,  unwilling  to  press  matters  to  extremity, 
accepted  the  proposal  of  Leofric  that  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  the  Witan.  When  the  Witan  assembled,  the  King  was  there  with 
a  great  army.  Overawed  by  this  force,  the  Witan,  recurring  to  the 
old  charge  against  Godwine  and  to  a  late  act  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  his  son  Swend,  ordered  Godwine  and  his  sons  to  appear  before 
them  as  criminals.  This  they  refused  to  do  unless  hostages  were 
given,  and  as  this  demand  was  refused,  they  would  not  appear,  and 
were  outlawed.  Godwine  and  three  sons  retired  to 
Baldwin  of  Bruges,  Leofwine  and  Harold  to  Ireland. 
The  French  party  were  triumphant,  Robert,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  made  Archbishop,  William,  another  Frenchman,  succeeded 
him  as  Bishop  of  London,  and  Odda,  probably  an  Englishman  in  the 
French  interest,  was  given  the  western  part  of  Godwine's  earldom. 
Harold's  earldom  was  given  to  ^Ifgar,  son  of  Leofric.  At  the  same 
time,  to  complete  the  French  influence,  William  of  Normandy  came 
over  to  England,  find,  as  he  always  declared,  received  a  promise  of  the 
succession  from  his  cousin  Edward. 

The  administration  of  foreigners  was  so  unpopular  and  so  unsuc- 
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eeesful,  that  Godwine  and  his  family  thougljt  that  an  opportanity 

had  arisen  for  their  return.     Unable  to  procure  their  restoration  T  y 
peaceful  means,  they  determined  upon  using  force  ;  and  after  various 
expeditions,  but  feebly  opposed  by  the  English,  who  at  heart  wished 
them  well,  Godwine  found  himself  strong  enough  to  sail  up  tlie 
Thames  ;  and  so  preponderating  was  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  lii^ 
favour,  that,  as  the  King  refused  justice,  it  vs-m  agreed  that  tlif^ 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Witan.     What  their  decision  would 
be  was  not  doubtful,  so  the  French  prelates  and  earls  an«l 
knights,  who  had  been  building  feudal  castles,  at  once    dt* 
fled,  and  Godwine  and  his  sons  came  back  in  triumph,    Godwin 
Stigand,  a  priest,  who  had  been  originally  appointed  by 
Cnut  to  an  abbey  raised  at  Assandun  in  memory  of  the  Danish 
victory  over  Edmund   Ironside,  and  who  had  acted  as  principal 
mediator,  was  elected  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  left  vacant 
by  the  flight  of  Robert.     The  next  year  Earl  Godwine  died  suddenly, 
while  at  dinner  with  the  King.^     His  death  restored  the  balance 
between  the  two  great  families.      While   Harold  succeeded  to   tlie 
earldom  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  the  vacant  earldom  of  Northumliria 
was  given  to  his  brother  Tostig,  East  Anglia  was  restored  to  Le«fric's 
ion  ^Ifgar.     Earl  Siward  of  Northumbria  had  died  in  1055.* 

The  succeeding  years  are  marked  by  the  f^miiual  increase  rf  the 
power  oi  Harold  and  his  family.  In  1055  Earl  MM^^m  importance  af 
was  outlawed,  and  his  earldom  given  to  Gurth,  HaroldR  ^^''  Haroid 
brother.  The  exiled  Earl,  making  common  e&Ui^e.  with  Griffith 
[Gryfiydd]  of  Wales,  defeated  Kalph,  the  French  Earl  of  Hereford- 
shire. To  repair  this  disaster  the  war  was  introat^  to  Harold  ;  h& 
prosecuted  it  with  success,  and  Herefordshire,  which  he  ha/1  thus 
rescued,  was  added  to  his  earldom.  The  death  of  Leofric  Rtill  further 
increased  the  power  of  the  House  of  Godwine,  although  ^Elf^r,  the 
late  Earl,  was  allowed  to  succeed  him  ;  and  finally,  EsRes:  and  Kent 
were  formed  into  an  earldom  for  Leofwine,  the  r«»TnaiTiiTig  hrrther  of 
Harold.  Godwine's  sons  now  possessed  all  England,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  Mercia.  The  last  probable  heir  to  the  throne-  the  J^theling 
Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside — had  been  brought  over  from 
Hungary,  but  had  died  almost  immediately  after  reachini^  EncrhiTid,. 

^  French  Chronlclerg  have  made  this  sodden  death  a  judgment  of  Ood  (Afiwine  ip 
described  as  wishing  that  the  piece  of  bread  he  ate  might  choke  him  if  lif  were  g-ailty 
of  the  death  of  Alfred,  whereup)on  the  bread  stack  in  his  throat. 

*  This  is  the  Siward  who  occurs  in  the  Macbeth  of  Shaksperf.  T!i'  ngb  the  pTent* 
connectAd  with  his  invasion  of  Scotland  are  very  obscure,  tfie  jM>et  ftftfimf*  on  the 
irhole  to  have  changed  the  real  history  but  sliphtly. 
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And  when,  in  1063,  Harold,  by  employing  liis  men  as  light  troops, 
succeeded  in  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales,  his  greatness  was  such 
that  he  must  almost  certainly  have  been  regarded  as  the  next  king. 
Death  of  '^^^®  y^^  afterwards,  in  January  1066,  King  Edward, 

Edward.  the   last  male  descendant   of  Cerdic   who   reigned  in 

England,  died.  His  last  year  had  been  troubled  by  a 
great  insurrection  of  the  Northern  counties  against  the  rule  of  Tostig. 
The  house  of  Leofric  had  had  a  stronghold  in  the  North,  and  Tostig's 
injudicious  vigour  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  barbarous  population 
to  order  had  excited  great  discontent.  His  energy  seems  more  than 
once  to  have  led  him  into  murder.  The  Northumbrians  therefore 
deposed  him,  and  elected  Morcar  [Morkere],  the  grandson  of  Leofric 
in  his  place.  His  brother,  Edwin  of  Mercia,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  uElfgar,  made  common  cause  with  him;  and  Harold, 
whose  policy  was  always  conciliatory,  found  it  necessary  to  persuade 
the  King  to  confirm  Edwin  and  Morkere  in  their  possessions. 
Tostig  retired  as  an  exile  to  Bruges.  While  England  was  thus 
troubled,  the  King  died— a  good  man,  devoted  to  the  Church  and 
the  monks,  and  therefore  afterwards  canonized,  but  as  a  king 
imfitted  by  his  pliant  character,  and  more  especially  by  his  love  of 
foreign  favourites,  to  rule  over  England  at  such  a  difficult  crisis. 
The  Witan  at  once  assembled,  and  used  its  power  of  election.  This 
-•power  was  usually  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  royal  family ; 
but  on  this  occasion,  as  there  was  no  claimant  of  the  royal  house  but 
Edmund  Ironside's  grandson,  the  child  Eadgar,  the  Witan  looked 
Harold  elected  ^^youd  their  usual  limit,  and  elected  almost  unanimously 
king  the  great  Earl  Harold.     Though  thus  King  of  England 

^°^^  hy  the  most  perfect  title,  he  found   himself  opposed 

by  two  enemies.  On  the  one  hand  was  his  brother  Tostig,  the  exiled 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  a  favourite  of  the  late  king, 
and  had  perhaps  himself  hoped  to  be  elected ;  and  upon  the  other 
Claims  of  ^^^®.  William,  who,  out  of  a  variety  of  small  and  in- 

wmiamof  sufficient  pretexts,  had  constructed  a  very  formidable 

Normandy.  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^  Q,xGwa.  of  England.     He  asserted  that  the 

Confessor  had  promised  him  the  kingdom,  that  he  was  the  nearest 
of  kin,  and  that  Harold  had  himself  sworn  to  him  to  be  his  man 
to  marry  his  daughter,  and  to  own  him  allegiance.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  this  last  event  had  taken  place  are  not  very 
certain  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  true  that  Harold,  on  some  occasion,  had 
been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  France  and  taken  prisoner,'  and 
held  to  ransom,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  that  day,  by 
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Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  lord  of  the  country.  The  intervention  ol 
William  as  superior  lord  rescued  him  from  his  disgraceful  position. 
He  spent  some  time  in  friendly  intercourse  at  William '^  cnurt,  and 
there  probably,  as  was  not  unusual,  made  himself  the  I » ik  's  man, 
and  did  homage.  Such  an  act  could  be  only  personal,  ttud  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  even  as  a 
personal  tie  was  not  very  binding.  It  was  his  knowledge  of  this 
which  induced  William  to  play  the  weU-known  trick  upon  Harold. 
When  the  Earl  had  taken  what  he  believed  to  be  only  a  common  oath 
of  homage,  the  cover  of  the  table  on  which  his  hands  had  been 
placed  was  withdrawn,  and  he  found  he  had  been  swearing  upon 
most  sacred  relics.  With  regard  to  the  other  claims,  it  may  be  said 
that  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
of  England,  could  not  promise  the  crown  to  any  one,  and,  moreover, 
had  nominated  Harold  on  his  deathbed ;  while,  although  WOliam 
was  the  cousin  of  the  late  king,  it  was  only  tlyough  Edward's 
Norman  mother,  Emma,  that  he  was  so.  But  when  put  forward 
artfully,  and  mingled  with  coloured  accounts  of  the  injuries  suffered 
by  the  French  in  England  at  the  return  of  Godwine,  these  claims 
seemed  very  plausible  to  the  French,  especially  when  backed  by  the 
influence  of  the  Papal  See  wielded  by  Archdeacon  Hildebrand, 
afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  Papal  support  was  won  partly 
by  representing  Harold  as  a  perjured  man,  partly  because  the 
Normans  in  Italy  were  regarded  as  the  great  champions  of  the  Papal 
See,  but  chiefly  because  Godwine  and  Harold  had  throughout  sided 
rather  with  the  party  of  the  secular  clergy  in  England  than  with  tluit 
of  the  monks,^  and  had  been  national  in  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
Church  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  The  Pope,  Alexander  II.,  was  led 
by  Hildebrand  to  see  the  opportunity  offered,  and  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  expedition  by  sending  a  consecrated  ring  and  banner. 

William,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Confessor,  sent  to 
demand  the  crown,  which  was  of  course  refused.  He  wniiam  e  pre- 
then  proceeded  to  collect  troops,  not  only  his  own  pactions. 
Norman  feudatories,  but  also  large  bodies  of  adventurers  from  other 
parts  of  France.  Aware  of  the  intended  invasion,  Harold  collected 
his  forces,  and  occupied  the  Southern  coast.  But  William  was  so 
long  in  coming,  that  Harold's  militia  army,  anxious  to  return  to  their 
agricultural  works,  and  straitened  for  food,   could    not    be    kept 

'  A3  an  illustration  of  this,  Harold's  great  Foundation  of  the  Holy  Rood  at  Waltham 
was  occupied  by  secular  canons,  and  had  a  school  attached,  while  Stigand,  one  of  felf 
Qrmest  supporters,  was  the  oncanonical  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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together.  He  was  left  with  his  immediate  followers,  his  House-carls 
an  I  Tl feigns.  Just  then,  when  his  great  host  had  disappeared,  news 
To«tig'«  icTs  was  brought  to  him  that  Tostig  had  invaded  the  North 
"ton.  Qf  England,     Foiled  in  a  weak  attempt  upon  the  South 

near  Sandwich,  and  refused  aid  by  William  of  Normandy,  Tostig  had 
fallen  in  with  the  fleet  of  Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway.  This 
king  was  a  great  warrior,  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  fought  in  Africa  and  Sicily.  He  was  easily 
persuaded  to  join  Tostig,  and  reinforced  by  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  they 
together  sailed  up  the  Ouse,  and  reached  Fulford  on  the  way 
to  York.  Edwin  and  Morkere,  the  sons  of  jElfgar,  whose  sister 
Harold  had  lately  married,  honestly  opposed  them,  but  after  a 
severe  battle  they  were  beaten.  Arrangements  by  which  the 
North  was  to  join  Harold  Hardrada  were  being  made  at  Stamford 
Bridge  upon  the  Derwent,  when  Harold,  who  had  hastened  with 
extreme  rapidity  .from  the  South,  fell  upon  the  invaders.  They  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  some,  but  slightly  armed,  were  overcome  ;  but 
the  bridge  over  the  Derwent  was  held  with  determination,  and  a  fierce 
battle  was  fought  on  the  other  side.  The  English  were  entirely  trium- 
phant, both  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  being  slain.  The  Norwegian 
fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw.     This  was  on  the  25th  of  September. 

On  the  28th  King  William  landed  at  Pevensey.  Harold  was  still 
iM^^B^iA  at  York  when  the  news  reached  him.  He  hastily 
William.  gathered  what  troops  he  could  round  the  nucleus  of  his 

own  immediate  followers  who  had  been  with  him  at  Stamford 
Bridge.  All  the  South  of  England  joined  him  gladly,  both  from 
Wessex  and  East  Anglia.  But  Edwin  and  Morkere,  in  their  jealousy 
of  the  rival  house,  forgot  their  patriotism  and  Harold's  good  deeds  to 
themselves,  and  deserted  him.  With  such  an  army  as  he  had,  Harold 
took  up  his  position  upon  the  hill  of  Senlac,  where  Battle  Abbey  now 
stands.  This  hill  runs  out  from  the  North  Sussex  hills  southward 
^^^  ^^  like  a  peninsula.     There  Harold  erected  palisades,  and 

H»«tingt  arranged  his  men  with  a  view  to  defensive  action  only. 

This  step  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  difference  of 
the  armies ;  the  English  fought  all  on  foot,  a  large  proportion  were 
irregularly  armed  militia,  and  the  hand  javelin — not  the  bow  and 
arrow — was  their  national  missile.  The  Normans,  on  the  other 
hand,  fought  as  chivalry  on  horseback,  and  had  many  archers.  Once 
in  the  plain  Harold's  army  might  have  been  crushed  by  the  charge 
of  the  mailed  cavalry.  But  repeated  charges  uphill  against  an 
entrenched  foe,  stubborn  and  heavily  armed,  could  not  but  wear  out 
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the  mounted  knight.  Our  descriptions  are  all  from  Norman  sources, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  religious  Norman  and  the  jovial 
Englishman  is  fully  brought  out.  On  the  one  side,  the  night  is  said 
to  have  been  passed  in  prayer,  and  on  the  other  in  revelry.  There 
were  certainly,  however,  priests  and  monks  upon  the  side  of  the 
English,  and  probably  this  story  is  a  monkish  exaggeration.  Harold 
drew  up  his  forces  with  his  own  picked  troops  upon  the  front  of  the 
hill,  between  the  dragon  banner  of  Wessex  and  his  own  laiiner 
adorned  with  a  fighting  man.  The  backward  curves  of  the  hill  wrre 
occupied  by  his  worse  armed  troops.  He  himself,  with  his  brothers 
Gyrth  and  Leofwine,  took  their  place  beside  the  standard.  The 
French  advanced  in  three  divisions, — the  Bretons,  under  Alan,  on 
the  left;  the  Normans,  under  their  Duke  and  his  two  brothers 
Robert  and  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  the  centre  ;  the  adventurers 
under  Roger  of  Montgomery,  on  the  right.  They  galloped  forward, 
preceded  by  Taillefer,  a  minstrel,  tossing  his  swoid  aloft  and  singing 
songs  of  Charlemagne.  But  their  efforts  were  vain.  The  heavy  axe 
of  the  English  hewed  down  man  and  horse  if  any  reached  the 
barricade,  and  the  French  had  to  draw  back.  The  Bretons  began 
the  flight,  and  the  Normans  soon  followed,  but  the  English  militia 
were  not  steady  enough  to  withstand  the  excitement  of  victory-  The 
veteran  centre  stood  firm,  but  the  troops  opposed  to  the  Bretons  broke 
from  their  position  in  pursuit.  Witliam  saw  his  advantage,  rallied 
his  troops,  drove  back  the  pursuers,  and  made  a  second  vehement 
assault  upon  the  barricade.  The  Earls  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  were 
killed,  the  barricade  in  part  removed,  but  still  Harold  held  lii? 
ground,  and  WiQiam  had  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  before  he 
could  secure  a  victory.  His  present  comparative  success  had  Iseen 
caused  by  the  accidental  over-eagerness  of  the  English.  He  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  he  could  not  again  induce  them  to  break  their 
line.  The  Normans  turned  in  apparent  flight,  the  English,  heated 
by  the  long  fight,  rushed  forward  in  pursuit.  The  Norman  cavalry 
turned  round  and  rode  down  their  pursuers,  and,  driving  them  before 
them,  again  charged  up  the  hill ;  while  the  archers,  whose  skill  liad 
been  somewhat  foiled  by  the  shields  of  the  English,  were  ordered  to 
drop  a  flight  of  arrows  upon  the  heads  of  Harold  and  his  men.  The 
plan  was  fatally  successful ;  the  battle  was  still  stubbornly  contested, 
though  no  longer  in  serried  ranks,  when  Harold  feD,  j^^^^  ^^ 
pierced  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow.  With  him  disappeared  Harold 
all  hope  of  English  success.  His  body  was  found,  and  buried  under 
a  calm  b^  the  set^,  till  ^terw^cjs  remove^  to  his  punster  ui  \\  alibaw. 
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THE  chief  interest  in  the  Conquest  is  the  change  that  it  is  alwayb 
said  to  have  exercised  in  the  character  of  the  institutions  of 
England.  It  used  to  be  asserted  that  the  feudal  system  was  intro- 
duced, and  completed  as  a  wholly  new  system  to  the  English,  after 
the  Conquest ;  and  Hume  speaks  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
so  many  knights'  fiefs,  into  so  many  baronies,  as  if  there  were  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  whole  constitution.  Modem  inquiry 
tends  to  confirm  what  would  naturally  have  been  supposed,  that  the 
.  whole  of  the  elements  of  the  feudal  system  existed  in  England  as  in 
th  er  Teutonic  countries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans.  The  form 
Ti   Ma-k  which  the  civilization  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 

^;  nations  took  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  collection  of 

village  communities,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  work  at  present  in  India. 
The  district  occupied  by  such  conmiunity  was  called  the  Mark,  and  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  every  free  member  of  the 
community  had  his  share,  but  which  were  cultivated  ia  strict  accordance 
with  the  customary  system  of  agriculture  which  no  one  might  break. 
There  was  first  the  village,  then  the  arable  mark  (cultivated  land), 
then  the  common  pasture,  and  beyond  that  the  waste.  Every  free- 
man had  a  share  in  the  arable  and  in  the  common  pasture,  but  he 
was  bound  to  sow  the  same  crops  as  his  neighbours,  and  to  foUow  the 
same  arrangement,  which  appears  to  have  been  simple  and  barbarous. 
The  common  fields,  or  mixed  lands  as  they  are  called,  were  divided 
into  three  strips  by  broad  grassy  mounds;  one  was  sown  with 
autumn  crops,  one  with  spring  crops,  and  the  third  left  faUow.  In 
the  same  way,  though  under  somewhat  varying  rules,  the  grass  mark 
was  partitioned.  Frequently  all  enclosures  were  removed  at  the 
close  of  the  hay  harvest,  and  the  cattle  grazed  in  common,  as  they 
were  allowed  to  do  also  in  the  stubble  of  the  arable  mark.  Lands 
were  probably  redistributed  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  and  the 
power  of  devising  hereditary  property  by  will  was  strictly  restrained. 
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Traces  of  common  fields  cultivated  on  the  threefold  svstem,  and  of 
customary  cultivation,  are  still  to  be  found  in  England,  and  were 
plentiful  in  the  last  century. 

But  though  this  system  would  appear  to  have  been  common  in  nations 
of  Germanic  origin,  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  Germania  Genaan 
of  Tacitus  that  other  political  institutions  existed  in  Ger-  in»titutioiu. 
many.  Thus,  the  subdivisions  of  the  Tribe  were  called  Paj^i,  which  seem 
to  answer  to  the  English  Hundred.  The  Pagus  was  un  ier  the  official 
chieftainship  of  an  elective  head  called  the  Princeps,  answering  to  the 
Saxon  Ealdorman.  This  Pagus,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  origin- 
ally a  division  of  a  hundred  heads  of  families,  supplied  a  hundred 
warriors  to  the  host,  a  hundred  assessors  at  the  Judicial  Court  of  the 
Princeps.  Below  this  we  come  to  the  Vicus  or  township,  which  was  pro- 
bably organized  upon  the  Mark  system  above  described,  or  on  some 
modification  of  it.  The  commanders  in  war,  or  Duces,  were  elected, 
probably  from  among  the  Principes,  for  each  special  occasion.  It  is, 
moreover,  clear  that  private  property  had  begun  to  exist.  In  pastoral 
Hfe,  where  the  common  right  of  grazing  would  be  the  chief  common 
privilege,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  one  man  possessing  more 
cattle  than  another.  Neither  would  it  be  a  great  step  to  grant  to  such 
wealthier  men,  upon  the  redivision  of  the  common  arable  mark,  extra 
shares  for  the  support  of  slaves  or  dependent  freemen  whom  his  wealth 
had  attracted  around  him.  There  also  existed  a  variety  of  ranks,  which 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes, — the  noble  or  DiviBion 
eorly  who  must  have  owed  his  nobility  to  birth ;  the  freeman  °^  ^^^'■ 
or  ceorl,  possessing  his  own  homestead,  his  own  share  in  the  common 
land,  and  dependent  on  no  man  ;  and  the  Icet  or  dependent  workman, 
cultivating  his  lord's  land.  Besides  these,  there  were  actual  slaves  or 
theowSf  consisting  of  men  who  had  lost  their  Liberty  either  as  captives, 
or  for  debt,  or  for  some  other  easily  conceivable  causes.  It  does  not 
appear  that  nobility  of  birth  gave  any  additional  political  rights, 
although  personal  consideration  was  awarded  to  the  noble.  It  was  the 
possession  of  free  land  which  made  a  man  a  full  member  of  the  tribe. 
The  laets,  however,  were  probably  dependent  only  as  regarded  their 
lord,  in  every  other  respect  free.  Thus,  like  other  members  of  the 
community,  their  death  had  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  or  weregild,  although  the  sum  was  smaller  than  in  the 
case  of  freemen.  They  probably  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
armed  force  of  the  nation.  The  class  may  have  consisted  originally 
of  a  conquered  population  of  kindred  blood,  or  of  men  who  voluntarily 
put  themselves  into  a  state  of  dependency  upon  their  richer  neighbours 
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for  security,  or  because  for  some  reason  they  had  become  landless.  Side 
by  aide  with  this  democratic  constitution,  there  was  a  peculiar  institution 
.  known  as  the  Gomitatus.  Each  Princeps  was  allowed  to 
collect  around  him,  under  a  tie  of  personal  dependence, 
a  body  of  professed  warriors,  wu'.  vvere  bound  to  him  by  the  closest 
ties  of  honour  ;  and  the  importance  of  each  chief  must  have  depended 
in  a  great  degree  upon  this  following.  In  case  of  conquest,  it  would 
naturally  be  the  duty  of  the  conquering  chief  to  see  to  the  welfare  of 
his  followers,  and  to  give  them  grants,  which  might  either  be  grants 
in  perpetuity,  or  only  the  right  of  present  possession,  and  which  would 
be  drawn  from  the  conquered  land  remaining  over  after  its  distribution 
among  the  body  of  freemen,  To  cultivate  these  grants,  the  comrades 
of  the  king  would  have  had  to  employ  their  own  dependants,  and 
these  dependants  would  settle  in  villages,  which  took  the  form  of 
village  communities,  except  that  the  rights,  which  in  the  free  com- 
munities would  be  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  freemen,  were  in 
this  case  vested  in  the  lord.  We  here  have  the  germ  of  the  relation 
orowth  of  between  vassal  and  lord.     But  this  element  of  feudalism 

reudaiiam.  soon  acquired  greater  strength.     The  conquering  chief 

would  take  upon  himself  the  title  of  king,  claim  descent  from  the  gods, 
and  make  his  line  hereditary.  As  the  position  of  the  king  advanced,  the 
position  of  the  comrade  or  Gesith  would  advance  also.  As  the  king 
of  a  tribe  became  the  king  of  a  nation  his  dignity  would  greatly 
increase,  and  with  his  that  of  his  followers,  who,  as  the  court 
became  more  formal,  would  accept  as  honours  duties  about  the  house- 
hold, and  the  word  Gesith,  comrade,  changed  into  Thegn  or  servant. 
In  times  of  war  such  nobles  by  service  became  natural  leaders  of  the 
people,  and  the  position  of  the  chief  men  of  the  village  propor- 
tionately sunk.  So  that  there  arose  a  class  of  nobles  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  crown,  possessing  property  not  belongiug  to  a 
village  community,  and  exercising  rights  of  lordship  over  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  not  difBicult  to  see  in  what  a  superior  position  they  were 
thus  placed  ;  what  powers  of  encroachment  they  might  have ;  and 
how  willingly,  in  times  of  danger,  village  communities  would  put 
themselves  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  them,  as  that  occupied 
by  those  settlers  on  the  Thegn's  lands,  who  had  always  acknowledged 
them  as  their  lords.  /  We  have  therefore  two  sources  from  which  feudal- 
ism might  have  arisen ;  the  village  headman,  in  accordance  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  general  law,  as  his  powers  came  to  be  legally  defined 
(especially  in  the  matter  of  coUecting  the  king's  taxes),  would  be 
r-^^arded  as  the  hereditary  lord  of  the  village,  and  would  obtain  the 
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right  of  permanently  enclosing  his  share  of  the  common  Ian  i  ;  .vlnle 
the  king's  Thegn,  side  by  side  with  him,  would  plant  hit  own  subject 
villages,  and  accept  by  what  is  called  coTmnendation  the  supremacy 
of  such  villages  as  might  offer  it  to  him. 

The  Saxons  then  brought  with  them,  in  their  invasion  of  England, 
their  threefold  division   of  rank,    their  a^fiociation  or 
township,  their  Pagus  or  Hundred,  the  Mark  system,  the   in«ttt«tioiu 
principle  of  election  to  public  functions,  and  the  Comitatus   |»'«>^«cf <* 
or  personal  following  of  their  chiefs.     The  conquering 
Principes  or  Ealdormen  became  kings.     The  country   m  all  pro- 
bability was  divided  out  with  some  degree  of  regularity  between 
villages,  similar  in  constitution  with  those  of  Continental  Germany. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  these  apportionments  being  equal     But  a 
ceftain  number  of  villages,  whatever  their  property  was,  were  divided 
into  Pagi  or  Hundreds.    This  explains  the  inequality  of  those  divisions. 
The  unoccupied  land  was  left  in  the  king's  hands  to  reward 

I, and. 

his  chief  followers.  On  these  demesnes,  and  on  the  public 
lands,  the  Icets  found  their  homes,  with  such  of  the  conquered  race  m 
remained  ;  and  from,  time  to  time  fresh  estates  were  granted  as  irc^b 
conquests  increased  the  surplus  land.  From  this  land  also  the  mon- 
asteries were  endowed.  The  portion  allotted  to  each  free  household  was 
called  the  Hide.  liand  held  by  hereditary  possession  or  bv  original 
allotment  was  called  the  Ethel  That  held  by  grant  from  the  public  land 
and  by  charter  was  called  Bocland  {i.e,  book-land).  The  land  neither 
partitioned  nor  granted  was  the  common  property  of  the  nation,  and 
was  called  Folcland,  As  aU  land,  whether  bocland  or  folcland,  could 
be  let  out,  and  was  so  treated  on  various  conditions,  there  was  much 
variety  in  the  tenures  of  that  class  of  people  who  did  cot  possess  free 
land  of  their  own. 

Whether  the  mark  system  prevailed  to  any  great  extent  or  m  t,  and 
this  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  point,)  practically  it  was  the  toT^Ti  ship  wldch 
fonned  the  lowest  part  of  the  general  organizatirn.  The  jadiciaj 
hundred  was  a  collection  of  townships,  the  shire  a  collec-  rganLmticB. 
tion  of  hundreds.  The  chief  officer  of  the  township,  the  town  rt  t  ve,  was 
elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  township,  and  with  four  of  their  imrnber 
represented  that  township  in  the  Court  of  the  Hundred,  of  whicli  the 
township  was  a  subordinate  division.  Townships  established  upon  the 
lands  of  lords  also  haul  their  reeve,  but  probably  he  was  appointed  by  the 
lord.  Their  constitution  was  the  same,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  took 
the  duties  and  privileges  which  in  a  free  township  belonged  to  the  free- 
holders.   Such  townships  foimed  manors.     It  was  from  the  to^^Tisliip 
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also  that  the  burghs  or  towns  arose.    The  Saxons  had  a  natural  dislike 
for  town  lil'e,  and  we  must  not  look  for  the  arrangements  of  the  borough 

-  to  the  remnants  of  Roman  civilization.  But  when  the  village  grew  very 
large  the  same  constitution  as  existed  in  the  township  was  employed, 
the  freeholders  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  forming  the  muni- 

-  cipal  body.  Such  boroughs  may  also  frequently  have  arisen  from  an 
agglomeration  of  townships.  They  would  then  be  analogous  to  the 
hundred.  The  existence  of  two  or  three  parishes  in  most  boroughs 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion ;  for,  ecclesiastically,  the  limits  of  the 

-  township  and  the  parish  were  the  same.  Such  towns,  growing  up 
naturally  round  the  dwellings  of  wealthy  men  or  of  the  king,  would 
generally  be  either  on  folcland,  and  as  such,  dependent  upon  the  crown, 

V^^or  upon  the  land  of  some  lord  on  whom  they  would  then  depend. 
"*  When  the  national  system  became  organized,  there  would  thus  be  the 

Court  of  the  Township,  with  its  counterpart  in  the  dependent  Town- 
-'  ship  of  the  Manor  Court.    Above  that,  the  Hundred  Court,  presided 

over  by  the  Hundred-man,  while  the  township  were  represented  by 
«  their  Eeeve  and  four  members.  And  above  that  there  was  the  Shire 
-'Court  or  Gemot.  The  shires  were  not,  properly  speaking,  part  of 
—the  original  organization.     They  seem  to  be  in  most  cases  the  old 

sub- kingdoms.  The  Court,  therefore,  of  the  Shire  represented  the 
"*  National  Court.     Over  these  sub-kingdoms  or  shires  was  appointed  a 

royal  officer,  shire-reeve   or  sheriff,  representative  of  the  king  for 

judicial  and  fiscal  purposes.     There  is  no  proof  that  he  was  an 

•  elective  officer.  Beside  the  sheriff,  who  represented  the  central 
authority,  was  the  Ealdorman,  who  had  the  command  of  the  military 
force  of  the  shire  and  the  third  of  the  fines  levied.     He  was  the 

•»  representative  of  the  old  sub-king.  He  was  a  national  officer, 
appointed  by  the  king  and  by  the  central  assembly  of  the  nation,  the 

4»  Witana-gemot  He  sat  with  the  sheriff  iu  the  Shire  Court,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  sheriff  was  the  official  whose  presence  constituted 
the  court.  In  all  the  courts  it  was  a  principle  that  the  suitors  of  the 
court,  those,  that  is,  who  were  liable  to  its  jurisdiction,  were  also  the 
judges ;  that  is  to  say,  the  courts  were  essentially  popular.  The 
whole  body  present  settled  the  disputes  or  judged  the  crimes  of 
the  individuals,  the  chief  officer  being,  in  fact,  the  chairman.  Prac- 
tically, iu  the  Shire  Court,  twelve  chief  Thegns  or  chief  freeholders 
sat  with  the  sheriff  as  judges,  representatives  of  the  whole  body.     It 

*  was  also  a  principle,  at  all  events  originally,  that  no  superior  court 
should  have  jurisdiction  till  the  inferior  courts  had  done  their  best 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  point. 
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Ecclesiastically,  the  parishes  were  co-extensive  with  the  townships,  - 
the  bishoprics  in  a  great  degree  co-extensive  with  the  shires  or  ancient 
kingdoms. 

In  process  of  time,  the  position  of  the  king  somewhat  changed.  - 
He  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  lord  of  the  land.     From  being  ^ 
the  King  of  the  Saxons  he  gradually  became  the  King  of  England.  — 
His  personal  relation  became  territorial.    The  folcland  became  royal- 
demesne,  and  the  king  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  justice. 
This  change,  among  other  causes,  tended  much  to  the    Qj.o,rthof 
growth  of  a  system  which  was  in  fact  incipient  feudalism,    territorial 
The  national  courts  constantly  became  more  the  private 
courts  of  great  lords.     The  connection  between  the  possession  of  land  -^ 
and  the  judicial  power  grew  constantly  stronger.     It  had  early  been  the  j^ 
custom  to  establish  in  the  favour  of  lords  to  whom  grants  were  made 
Liberties,  or  &6ken,  as  they  were  called ;  that  is,  land  was  granted 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hundred.     The  judicial  rights  — 
of  the  Hundred,  together  with  the  payments  accruing  from  them, 
were  vested  in  the  lord  who  received  the  grant.     These  rights  are  im- 
phed  in  the  words  sac  and  ioc.     As  townships  on  a  lord's  land  became 
manors,  so  these  Liberties,  on  which  there  were  many  townships, 
became  private  Hundreds.     They  were  probably,  before  the  Conquest, 
not  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Shire.     It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that,  either  by  commendation  or  by  the  encroachment  of 
local  magnates,  freemen  (allodial  proprietors  as  they  were  called)  took  in 
many  cases  the  position  of  dependants.     Their  property  then  assumed 
the  character  of  bocland,  or  land  held  by  charter,  instead  of  hereditary 
freehold-     By  commending  themselves  to  a  lord  they  would  free  them- 
selves from  the  burden  of  military  duty,  which  would  then  fall  upon 
the  lord  as  proprietor  of  the  land.   Justice  would  be  more  easily  obtained  * 
from  the  neighbouring  court  of  the  lord  than  from  the  distant  court 
of  the  Hundred  or  county.     Protection  from  invasion  or  iiom  the 
violence  of  neighbours  would  be  gained,     Agaii,  the  police  regula- 
tion, by  which  all  landless  men  were  obliged  to  seek  a  lord,  would 
strenpthen  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  dependence. 

Meanwhile,  the  Franchises  and  territorial  jurisdictions  went  ori«» 
increasing  till  the  ideas  of  possession  of  land  and  jurisdiction  began 
to  go  constantly  together.  The  Thegn,  who  only  possessed  five 
Hides,  had  his  court.  In  the  time  of  Cnut  a  further  step  was  taken.  — 
The  wealthy  landowner,  under  the  name  of  Landrica,  represented 
the  king  in  his  district,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  the  lesser  free- 
holders.    While,  to  crown  all,  the  new  position  of  the  king  gave  liirn  ^ 
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the  sole  jurisdiction  over  the  holders  of  bocland,  to  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  allodial  property  was  gradually  assimilating  itself.  In  all 
these  ways  private  and  territorial  jurisdictions  were  strengthened, 
and  enabled  very  largely  to  encroach  upon  the  national  and  popular 
courts.  The  position  of  the  Landrica  was  little  else  than  that  of  a 
feudal  baron,  and  the  independence  of  the  great  hereditary  official, 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Continental  feudalism,  was  almost  repro- 
duced in  England,  when  Cnnt  divided  the  kingdom  into  four  great 
Earldoms. 

To  pass  from  the  local  government  to  the  central.     It  has  been 
seen  that  justice  and  municipal  law   were   carried   on  through  a 
series  of  free  assemblies  or  Gemots ;  so  too  the  general  meeting,  or 
Gemot  of  the  nation,  constituted  the  chief  legislative  and  judicial 
assembly.     This  was  called  the  Witan  or  wise  men,  or  the 
Witana-Gemot  or  assembly  ol  wise  men.    It  was  doubtless  — 
originally  the  National  Assembly  of  all  free  men,  but  by  an 
easy  change  which  befalls  all  such  assemblies,  attendance  on  it  grew 
awkward  to  the  multitude,  and  was  shortly  confined  to  those  who  bore 
office  about  the  court,  the  king's  Thegns  and  bishops.    The  principle  of 
representation  was  not  understood,  and  the  freemen,  although  they 
possessed  an  inherent  right  to  be  present,  were  not  in  fact  represented, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  presence  of  friendly  and  neighbouring  Thegns 
might  be  held  to  represent  them.     The  power  of  the  Witan  was  great— 
and  various,  being  in  theory  the  power  of  a  free  nation.     They  could^ 
elect  and  discrown  a  king,  and  practically  did  elect  him,  though 
usually  from  among  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  late  king.   A  remnant  — 
of  this  elective  form  of  the  monarchy  still  exists  in  our  form  of 
coronation.      Peace   and  war  were  discussed  in  the  Witan.      The- 
co-operation  of  the  Witan  wa^  necessary  to  authorize  alienation  of 
public  land  ;    and   to  them  ultimate  judicial  appeals  were  made.- 
Early  in  the  eleventh  century,  however,  the  king  had  so  far  im- 
proved his  position  that  he  was  able  to  grant  land  without  their 
laereaied  power  leave,  and  also  to  Call  to  his  court  cases  not  yet  completed 
of  the  Kteg         ijj^  tjig  lower  courts.     The  same  cliange  in  the  character  of 
the  king,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  sh ows  itself  here  also.    He 
was  originally  the  leader  of  a  free  tribe,  perhaps  of  a  clan,  but  gradually 
as  his  dominion  extended  his  power  rose  also  ;  and  his  personal  in- 
fluence, though  somewhat  undefined,  was  paramount.    The  great  king  ^ 
could  always  wield  the  Witan  as  he  pleased.     His  office  was,  as  has 
been  said,  elective,  but  under  certain  restrictions.    It  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  necessary  that  he  should  be  an  ^theling  of  the  royal  house 
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(and  born  in  wedlock),  and  in  England.     With  this  limit,  and  with  a 
certain  preference  allowed  to  the  eldest  son,  and  to  the  one  whom  the 
dying  king  nominated,  the  choice  of  the  Witan  was  free  ;  and,  prac- 
tically, the  prince  of  the  royal  house   best  fitted  for  the  immediate 
circumstances  of  the  kingdom  was  chosen.     Thus  the  king's  brother  was 
sometimes  chosen  histead  of  his  son,  who,  in  his  turn,  might  succeerl 
his  uncle  to  the  exclusion  of  his  uncle's  childreiL     This  preference  for  * 
the  best  man  over  the  nearest  relative  continued  after  the  Conquest,  and 
renders  erroneous  the  appellation  of  usurper  when  applied  to  the  early 
Norman  kings.     The  arrangements  of  finance,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  understood,  were  very  simple.     Upon  every 
citizen,   whether  agricultural  or  urban,  there  was  laid   a   trinoda — 
necessitaSf  that  is  to  say,  the  duty  of  serving  in  war,  the  repair  of 
bridges  and  public  roads,  and  the  maintenance  of  fortifications.     It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  wants  of  the  crown  were  chiefly  personal, 
that  what  we  consider  the  chief  expenses  of  government,  justice, 
maintenance  of  public  works,  and  military  expenditure,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  people  themselves,  without  the  interposition  of  govern- 
ment.    The  expenses  of  the  crown  would  be  discharged  very  largely 
from  the  public  property  or  folcland  reserved  to  the  nation,  and  from 
such  taxes  as  were  rendered  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  support 
the  grandeur  and  hospitality  of  the  king  as  national  representative. 
.  The  system  of  police  was  based  on  the  idea  of  mutual  responsibility.  ^ 
Frankpledge  or  frithborh,  by  which  is  meant  the  division 
of  the  country  into  sections  of  ten  men  mutually  respon- 
sible for  one  another,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  existed  before  the  Con- 
quest.   On  the  other  hand,  its  principle  no  doubt  existed.     Everyman, 
by  the  law  of  Cnut,  was  bound  to  be  in  a  Hundred  and  a  tithing. 
This  latter  term  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  but  it  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  Hundred.     By  the  laws  of  iEthelstan  and  Eadgar  every  landless  — 
man  was  compelled  to  have  a  lord  to  answer  for  him  in  the  courts, 
and  every  man  a  surety  to  answer  for  him  if  he  were  absent  when 
legally  required. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  regard  to  classes,  there 
must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  Thegns,  who  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  feudal  barons  ;  Sohmen,  those  freemen  ^vlic, 
owed  suit  to  the  lord's  soke  or  court ;  a  certain  number  of  Eorls  oi 
nobles  by  birth,  who  would  most  likely  have  become  assimilated  to 
the  Thegns ;  freeholders,  holding  land  in  common  where  it  had  not 
yet  come  under  the  suzerainty  of  a  lord  (this  same  class  of  freemen 
degenerated  under  various  circumstances  and  with  varying  tenure? 
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into  villeins,  or  dependent  cultivators,  under  lords)  j  and  absolute 
sla/veSj  consisting  originally  probably  of  the  conquered  race,  and 
added  to  by  criminals  and  outlaws,  or  others  who  had  lost  their  rights 
as  freemen. 

There  was  here  every  element  of  the  feudal  system.  Even  the 
tenure  of  land  upon  military  service  existed.  The  main  distinction 
between  the  condition  of  England  and  that  of  the  Continent,  where 
the  feudal  system  had  been  fully  established,  lay  in  this, — there  still 
existed  a  certain  number  of  freemen  whose  land  was  their  own.  They 
were  indeed  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lord,  but 
they  were  free  to  choose  their  own  lord.  They  were  suitors  to  his 
court,  but  he  did  not  possess  their  land.  The  feudal  system  in  its 
completed  form  may  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  two  peculiar  features  : — 
jurisdiction  was  in  the  hand  of  large  landowners  ;  and  the  lord  was 
regarded  as  the  possessor  of  the  land  over  which  he  exercised  juris- 
diction. In  England,  one  feature  alone  had  become  prominent  The 
judicial  power  was  in  the  hand  of  large  landowners  ;  but  their  jurisdic- 
tion extended  over  men  whose  land  they  did  not  possess,  but  who 
were  owners  of  their  own  property,  and  able  to  attach  themselves  to 
any  lord  they  liked.  With  the  Conquest,  while  the  judicial  power 
was  restrained,  the  connection  between  that  power  and  the  possession 
of  land  over  which  it  was  exercised  became  absolute. 

The  Church  occupied  a  position  of  very  great  importance.  It  was 
the  guardian  of  the  morality  of  the  country,  and  as  such 
had  a  share  in  all  secular  jurisdictions  ;  but  it  was  the 
remnant  of  a  national  Church,  not  closely  united  to  the  Roman  See. 
It  was  therefore  inclined  to  be  somewhat  disorderly.  Its  bishops  were- 
appointed  properly  by  the  king  and  the  Witan,  but  latterly  the  power 
had  practically  been  with  the  king  alone.  These  bishops  obtained 
their  Hcense  from  the  Pope.  But  the  case  of  Archbishop  Stigand,  to 
whom  the  Pope  had  not  sent  the  Pallium,  shows  how  little  weight 
was  given  to  this  proceeding.  Similarly,  the  lower  clergy  had  formed- 
the  habit  of  marrying,  contrary  to  Papal  laws,  and  although  there  was 
a  growing  feeling  that  this  was  wrong,  the  practice  still  continued, 
while  the  monks  were  constantly  attempting  to  break  free  from  their 
rules  and  establish  themselves  as  canons. 

To  such  a  civilization  came  William,  who  had  seen  the  evils  of 
Effeetiofthe  Continental  feudalism  in  his  own  country,  and  had 
coiuniert.  secured  his  position    only   after  long    struggles.     He 

claimed  England,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
nominated  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  as  such  waa  accepted  by 
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the  Witan,  and  crowned  lq  London  after  the  battle  of  Senlac.  His 
natural  policy  was,  therefore,  to  continue  such  iustitutions  as  were 
not  yet  feudal,  and  thus  his  arrival  checked  that  natural  growth 
of  feudalism  which  was  running  its  course  in  England  as  lq  other 
Teutonic  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  from- 
his  position  that  he  should  do  otherwise  than  iutroduce  many 
feudal  institutions.  He  had  brought  with  him  many  of  his  vassals, 
who  held  from  him  in  feudal  tenure ;  and  it  was  necessary,  when, 
from  the  confiscated  lands  of  Harold  and  his  family  emd  of  the 
other  nobles  who  either  opposed  his  entrance  into  England  or 
afterwards  revolted  agaiost  him,  he  made  large  grants  to  reward  the 
adventurers  of  whom  his  army  mainly  consisted,  he  should  make 
those  grants  in  accordance  with  the  system  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  in  exchange  for  military  service,  and  saddled  with  the 
usu£il  feudal  burdens.  While  he  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  was  the 
national  English  sovereign,  on  the  other  he  was  the  supreme  land- 
o\vTier  and  feudal  lord.  Under  this  double  influence,  the  tenure  of 
land,  following  the  imiversal  tendency  of  Europe,  became  wholly 
feudal  and  military.  But  the  other  side  of  feudalism — with  its 
isolation,  the  virtual  independence  of  the  feudatories  (among  whom 
the  king  was  but  the  first  among  his  peers),  and  the  suppression  of 
national  jurisdiction,  which  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  French 
feudalism — was  kept  in  careful  restraint.  Thus,  the  whole  machinery 
of  justice,  the  Hundred  Court  and  the  Shire  Gemot  were  retained 
under  presidency  of  the  sheriBf,  side  by  side  with  that  territorial 
jurisdiction  which  he  could  not  refuse  to  his  feudal  vassals.  The 
police  system  of  mutual  responsibility  was  kept  up  and  systematized 
under  the  name  oi  franhpledgs^  and  on  the  whole  nation  still  lay 
the  trinoda  necessitas.  The  Witan  remained,  although  its  memberF^ 
were  now  feudal  vassals  ;  the  laws  as  they  existed  were  for  the  in rst- 
part  perpetuated,  though  certain  emendations  were  made,  such  as 
the  law  of  Englishry,^  for  the  protection  of  his  Norman  subjects,  and 
the  liberty  allowed  to  the  different  nationalities  to  be  tried  according 
to  their  own  law.  At  the  same  time,  the  further  to  restrain  tlie 
independent  power  of  the  great  feudatories,  the  great  Re«tr&ints  upon 
earldoms  which  Cnut  had  created  were  broken  up,  with  "^dauain. 
the  exception  of  three  border  counties,  Chester,  Durham,  and  Kent ; 
the  business  of  the  counties  was  transacted  by  the  sheriff,  who  was  a 
royal  officer,  and  the  earldoms  were  either  of  one  county  only,  cv  if 
of  more  than  one,  of  counties  far  apart    As  a  final  court  of  appeal, 

I  See  p.  4a. 
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he  established  the  Curia  Regis,  formed  of  the  Justiciary  (who  was 
the  king's  representative  and  regent  when  he  left  the  country),  with 
a  staff  of  justices,  consisting  originally  of  the  officers  of  the  household, 
but  tending  gradually  to  consist  of  new  nobility  appointed  by  the  king 
for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  final  court  of  appeal,  and  could  draw 
to  it  any  suit  from  the  county  court.  But  the  chief  restriction  upon 
military  feudalism,  which  rendered  its  appearance  in  England  impos- 
sible, was,  that  each  freeholder  swore  allegiance,  not  to  his  immediate 
■  lord,  but  to  the  king.  Abroad,  if  a  great  noble  went  to  war  with  the 
king,  his  vassals  were  doing  right  in  following  him  ;  in  England,  they 
were  committing  treason. 

This  oath  was  exacted  after  the  great  work  of  the  Domesday  Book 
was  completed.     This  book   consisted   of  a   registration   of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom,  made  by  commissioners,  after  inquiry  upon 
oath  of  the  chief  men  and  lesser  freeholders  of  each  district.      By 
it  not  only  were  the  limits  of  property  settled,  but  the  king  knew 
what  resources  he  could  rely  upon  both  in  men  and  money.     The 
king's  power  was  nominally  limited  by  the  "counsel  and  consent"  of 
the  National  Council,  which  was  at  once  the  old   English   Witan 
and  a  feudal  assembly,  but   its  power  was  really  nominal.     The 
taxes  seldom  called  for  interference,  as  they  were  derived  principally 
either  from  the  old  national  dues,  the  }erm  of  the  shire  (a  fixed  rent 
of  the  old  public  lands  and  royal  domains),  the  danegelt,  and  the 
proceeds  of  fines  or  feudal  aids.     The  army  was  also  completely  in 
the  king's  hands  ;  as  national  sovereign,  the  old  national  militia  was 
at  his  command  ;  as  feudal  sovereign,  he  could  claim  the  military 
service  of  his   vassals,   which   was  defined    in  every   case   by   the 
wiuiam'i  Domesday  Book,  while  the  whole  people  were  bound  to 

position.  Tiim  by  oath.      We  thus  see  William  the   Conqueror 

occupying  the  position  of  a  practically  irresponsible  monarch,  with 
a  mixed  monarchy  of  national  and  feudal  character,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  some  parts  of  the  administration  of  justice,  carried  on 
wholly  under  feudal  forms. 

As  regards  the  Church,  two  important  changes  were  made.  As 
the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  William,  by  means  of  his 
The  camrciL  Archbishop,  Lanfranc,  restored  the  Roman  discipline  to 
the  Church,  and  connected  it  closely  with  the  See  of  Rome.  And,- 
secondly,  he  separated  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  from  the  secular. 
The  bishops  withdrew  from  the  county  court  (perhaps  finding  their 
position  there  useless  now  that  those  courts  had  sunk  in  importance), 
and  established  courts  of  their  own.     During  William's  reign  no 
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inconvenience  arose  from  this,  but  the  inherent  defects  of  the  step 
became  obvious  when  Henry  II.  attempted  to  reorganize  the  kingdom 
\fter  the  disorder  of  Stephen's  reign.  The  Conqueror's  police  was 
anusually  strict.  It  became  the  common  saying  that  a  man  laden 
with  gold  could  pass  unharmed  through  the  country.  He  abolished 
the  penalty  of  death  (which  was,  however,  speedily  resumed),  and 
substituted  mutilations  of  various  kinds.  He  also  repressed  the 
right  which  the  Saxon  laws  had  allowed  of  killing  the  murderer 
or  the  thief  when  taken  red-handed.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  great  forests  he  created,  and  the  care  with  which  they  were 
maintained,  is  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  king's  desire  to 
maintain  an  efficient  staff  of  police  always  ready  as  to  his  great  love 
of  hunting. 
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Bom  1027  =  Matilda  of  Flanderg. 


Robert,  Duke 

of  Normandy. 

d.  1134. 


William  II. 


Henry  I. 


Adela  =  Stephen,  Earl 
of  Blois. 
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Theobald.  Stephen. 


CONTEMPORAEY  PRINCES. 


Scotland. 
Malcolm  III.,  1057. 


¥raTict. 
Philip  I.,  1060. 


Germany. 
Henry  IV.,  1056. 


Henry,  Bishop  ot 
Winchester. 


SpaiTi. 

Sancho  II.,  1065. 
AlpliousoVI.,1072. 


POPES.— Alexander  II.,  1061.    Gregory  VII.,  1073.    Vacancy  one  year. 

Victor  III.,  1086. 


ArcTibishops. 

Stigand,  1052—1070. 
Lanfranc,  1070—1089. 


Chief -Justices. 

Odo  of  Bayeux,  and  William 

Fitz-Osbern,  1067. 
William  de  Warenne,  and 

Richard        Fitz-Gilbert, 

1073. 
Lanfranc,  Geoffrey  of  Cou- 

tances,  and  Robert,  Count 

ofMorUin,  1078. 


Chancellors. 

Herfast,  afterwards  Bishop 

of  Elraham,  10G8. 
Osbern,  afterwards  Bishop 

of  Exeter,  1070. 
Osmund,  afterwards  Bishop 

of  Salisbury,  1074. 
Maurice,  afterwards  Bishop 

of  London,  1078. 
William  de  Beaufeu,  Bishop 

of  Thetford,  1083. 
William  Giffard,  1086. 


f  I IHE  death  of  Harold  left  England  without  a  king.  As  yet, 
-L  although  William  had  expected  the  immediate  submission  of 
the  whole  country,  no  such  course  was  thought  of.  The  idea 
Intended  resist-  ^^^^^^  occupied  mcu's  iniuds  was  the  election  of  a  new 
ance  of  the  king,  who  might  continue  the  defence  of  the  country. 

°*  The   two  sons   of   uElfgar,   the    great  northern  Earls 

Edwin  and  Morkere,  whose  jealousy  of  Harold  had  been  one    of 
the  chief  causes  of  his  disaster,  found  themselves,  now  that  the 


House  of  Godwine  was  practically  destroyed,  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  English.  They  came  to  London,  and  there,  collecting 
about  them  such  nobles  and  important  people  as  they  could  readily 
find,  they  held  an  aeaembly  which  in  some  sort  represented  the 
Witan.  They  probably  expected  that  the  crown  would  be  given  to 
one  of  themselves,  and  that  the  hour  for  the  triumph  of  the  ^lercian 
house  had  arrived.  They  were  disappointed  in  their  hopes.  Of 
properly  qualified  candidates  there  were  none,  but  the  Southern 
Witan  preferred  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Section  of 
the  grandson  of  Ironside,  the  heir  of  the  old  royal  ^^s^- 
house,  and  elected  the  -^theling  Eadgar,  young  though  he  was.^  It 
does  not  seem  however  that  he  was  actually  crowned,  that  ceremony 
being  postponed  till  the  feast  of  Christmas. 

After  the  slaughters  of  the  late  battles,  the  means  of  resistance  in 
the  Southern  counties  must  have  been  much  diminished,  and  when 
Edwin  and  Morkers  completed  their  treasonable  conduct  by  again 
withdrawing  their  troops,  and,  though  they  had  accepted  the  election, 
refused  to  give  practical  support  to  the  defence  of  Wessex,  immediate 
opposition  to  the  Conqueror  became  hopeless.  No  further  combined 
action  was  possible  and  no  other  great  battle  was  fought. 

Meanwhile  William,  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  proceeded  with  his 
own  foreign  forces  to  make  good  his  conquest.*     He   wim*m'8  march 
determined  to  subdue  the  South-eastern  counties  before    ^  ^onAon. 
he  advanced  against  London.     He  marched  eastward,  took  Romney, 
and  captured   the   castle  and  town   of    Dover,  and    had    reached 
Canterbury,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  kept  him 
inactive  during  the  whole  month  of  November.     Thence  he  sent  an 
embassy  which  secured  the  great  town  of  Winchester,  and  thence  in 
December  he  moved  to  attack  the  capital,  but  contented  himself 
with  burning  the  suburb  of  Southwark,  and  passed  on  westward  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  which  he  did  not  cross  tiU  he 
reached  Wallingford,  intending  to  pass  northward  and  thus  cut  the 
city  off  from  the  unconquered  country.     With  this  view  he  marched 
to  Berkhampstead  in  Hertfordshire.    But  his  progress  had   »   ^i     th 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  Londoners,  and  he  was  there   crown  at  Berk- 
met  by  Eadgar,  Ealdred  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and   ^^"^^''^^ 
others,  who  submitted  to  him,  and  offered  him  the  crown.     Aftt  r 
a  feigned  rejection  of  it,  till  he  had  further  secured  the  kingdom,  he 

1  It  is  not  certain  how  old  Eadgar  was.  His  father  died  in  1057.  He  must  have 
been  therefore  at  least  nine  years  old,  and  was  probably  some  years  older,  as  we  hear 
of  his  executing  several  acts  of  kingly  authority. 
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accepted  it  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  followers,  and  marching  into 
OoronaUonof  London,  was  crowned  at  Christmas.  The  ceremony 
William.  ^as  performed  by  Ealdred  of  York  in  the  place  of 

Stigand  of  Canterbury,  whose  appointment  to  the  See  had  not  been 
strictly  canonical ;  it  was  impossible  that  William,  one  of  whose 
professed  objects  was  the  reform  of  the  uncanonical  Church  of 
England,  should  receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  schismatic. 
Stigand's  importance  as  the  chief  official  of  the  English  prevented 
William  from  taking  immediate  steps  against  him.  He  was  therefore 
present  at  the  ceremony,  but  though  William  thus,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  temporized  with  him,  his  ruin  was  already  de- 
termined. The  coronation  was  performed  with  the  usual  English 
ceremonies  ;  the  name  of  the  King  was  proposed  for  election  to  those 
who  were  present,  and  the  shout  of  acquiescence  excited  the  alarm 
of  the  Norman  troops  outside  the  church.  They  proceeded  to  set 
file  to  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  assembled  multitude 
rushed  from  the  church  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  William  was 
left  almost  alone  with  the  officiating  ecclesiastics.  But  the  ceremony 
was  completed  in  the  midst  of  fears  and  misgivings  of  those  within 
the  Cathedral,  and  of  uproar  and  confusion  without 

William  was  thus  crowned  King  of  England,  having  received  the 
wmiam'*  poai-  crown  irom  the  hands  of  the  Witan,  and  having  been 
uon  u  king.  nominally  elected  by  the  popular  voice.  His  position 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  claims  he  had  raised,  and  he 
proceeded  to  pursue  a  policy  in  harmony  with  it.  He  had  come  to 
claim  his  rights  against  a  usurper,  he  had  obtained  those  rights,  and 
would  henceforth  make  them  good  while  strictly  following  the  forms 
of  law.  As  crowned  King  of  England,  opposition  to  him  was 
treasonable,  and  the  property  of  traitors  legally  confiscated.  It  is 
clear  that  this  position  gave  him  great  advantages,  and  would  induce 
many  a  weak-hearted  or  peaceful  Englishman  to  accept  without 
opposition  the  de  facto  king,  while  it  enabled  William  to  hide  the 
harsh  character  of  the  conqueror  under  the  milder  form  of  a  monarch 
at  war  with  rebellious  subjects. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  no  sudden  change  was  made  in  the 
constitution  or  social  arrangements  of  the  country.  In  the  first 
period  of  his  rule,  William  merely  stepped  into  the  place  and 
exercised  the  rights  of  his  predecessor ;  but  those  rights  he  found 
sufficient  to  secure  his  own  position  and  to  reward  his  followers. 
For  these  purposes  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  give  to  Normans 
much  of  the  conquered  land,  by  which  means  he  would  spread  as  it 
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were   a  garrison   throughout  the   country,  and   at  the  same  time 
gratify  his  adherents. 

He  started  from  the  legal  fiction  that  the  whole  of  the  land,  as 
the  land  of  traitors,  was  confiscated.     The  folcland  he 
made  crown  property,  thus  completing  a  change  which   propej!?^** 
had  been  long  in  progr'iss.     The  large  domains  of  the   J^  JeSned. 
House  of  Qodwine  were  by  the  destruction  of  that  house 
naturally  at  his  disposal,  as  was  also  the  property  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  arms  against  him  at  Hastings  or  been  prominent  in  opposition. 
The  land  thus  gained  he  granted  to  his  followers,  Dot  making  a  new 
partition  of  it,  but  putting  a  Norman  in  the  place  of  the  dead  or  outlawed 
Englishman  who  was  legally  regarded  as  his  ancestor.     To  complete 
this  process,  and  appropriate  all  the  conquered  land,  would  obviously 
have  been  impolitic ;  and  very  shortly  after  his  coronation  he  appears  to 
have  allowed  a  general  redemption  of  property.    Proprietors  submitted, 
paid  a  sum  of  money,  and  received  their  lands  back  as  fresh  grants 
from  the   Conqueror.      In   addition  to   this,  many  of  the  smaller 
Thegns  and  free  Ceorls  were  too  insignificant  to  be  disturbed,  and 
in  many   instances    some   little   fragment  of  their  dead   husband's 
property  was  given  in  contemptuous  pity   to  the  widows,  saddled 
frequently  with  some  ignoble  tenure.     Still  further  to   ^^  ,^^  ^^^^ 
complete  the  subjection  of  the  country,  in  every  con- 
que/ed  town  of  importance  a  castle  was  erected. 

In  addition  to  his  grants  of  land,  William  had  the  government  of 
the  country  to  attend  to,  and  the  vacant  earldoms  to  Appointment 
fill.  In  doing  this  he  was  guided  by  his  past  experi-  **'  ^''^ 
ence,  and  in  the  fully  conquered  parts  of  England  was  careful  not 
to  put  any  earl  into  the  position  occupied  by  the  great  earls  of  the 
last  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  In  this  respect,  as  in  some 
others,  the  spirit  of  feudalism  had  been  making  rapid  strides  in 
England,  and  the  great  earls,  as  well  as  the  great  cities,  were  bidding 
fair  to  assume  the  position  of  the  feudatories  and  free  cities  of 
the  Continent.  William  was  careful  to  return  to  older  precedent, 
and  to  confine  his  earldoms  to  one  shire.  The  importance  of  tiiis 
in  English  history  is  great,  as  it  obliged  the  nobility  to  work 
in  alliance  with  the  commonalty,  and  secured  national  rather  than 
aristocratic  progress.  Thus  his  two  most  trusted  servants,  to  whom 
in  his  absence  he  left  the  vice-regency  of  the  kingdom,  William 
Fitz-Osbem  and  his  brother  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  were  respectively 
hu-t  Earls  of  Hereford  and  of  Kent.  William  thus  arranged  that 
part  of  England  which  he  had  really   conquered.     In   the  North 
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he  as  yet  contmued  the  existing  state  of  things.  Ed\vTii  and  Morkere 
did  homage  and  received  their  Earldoms  back  again.  Waltheol 
remained  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Copsige  (Copsi  or  Coxo)  was 
given  the  earldom  of  the  Northern  province  of  Northumberland. 
To  secure  the  allegiance  of  these  great  unconquered  Earls,  William 
took  them  with  him  when  in  March  he  went  to  re\isit  his  native 
duchy.  The  kingdom  he  left  in  charge,  the  South  to  Odo  of 
Bayeux,  the  North  to  William  Fitz-Osbem. 

His  retirement  from  England  has  sometimes  been  traced  to  an  evil 

William  reTisita    intention   of  enticing   his  new  subjects  into  a   more 

Normandy.  serious  rebellion,  that   he   might   conquer   them  more 

completely.    His  natural  desire  to  display  his  triumph  in  his  own 

country  would  seem  to  supply  a  sufficient  reason,  without  attributing 

to  him  such  double  deaUng.     The  effect  of  his  absence,  however, 

was  in  fact  to  produce  such  an  insurrection.     In  the 

by  hiB  viceroyB     nndst  ol  liis  conquests  and  confiscations  he  had  always 

"bemoT"'"'    ^^P*  ^  s^^^g  ^and  upon  his  foUowers,  and  his  police 

was  good.     The  case  was  different  under  the  government 

of  his  viceroys.     The  rapacity  and  licentiousness  of  the  conquerors 

made  itself  heavily  felt.      Discontent  began  to  show  itself  in  the 

North,  in  the  West,  and  in  the  South  ;  and  the  native   English, 

despairing  of  their  unaided  efforts,  began  to  seek  assistance  from 

abroad.     The  news  of  this  danger  brought  William  back  to  England 

m  the  December  of  1067.     But  already  a  revolt  in  Bemicia,  as  the 

Northern  division  of  Northumberland  was  called,  had  produced  the 

death  of  the  newly-made  Earl  Copsige.     Eadric  the  Forester  in  the 

^  West  of  England,  in  union  with  the  Welsh,  had  ravaged  Hereford- 

<  shire,  and  the  men  of  Kent  had  obtained  assistance  from  Eustace 

of  Boulogne  in  a  fruitless  attack  upon  Dover.     It  was  the  dread  of 

more  important  foreign  allies  which  brought  William  back.     The 

English  efforts  to  get  aid  from  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  or  from 

the    King     of   Norway,  had   been   frustrated  either  by  William's 

intrigues  or  by  the  character  of  the  Princes  to  whom  tbey  appHed, 

but  Swend  of  Denmark  seemed  likely  to  embrace  their  cause. 

On  his  return,  William  found  that  although  his  Heutenants  had    ' 
William  repressed  actual  insurrections,  the  unconquered  districts 

returns  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  North  and  West  of  England  were  gloomy 

and  threatening.  Want  of  union  was  stiU  the  bane  of  the  English ; 
the  insurrection  of  Exeter  and  the  West  had  been  suppressed  before 
York  and  the  North  moved.  The  party  of  Harold  and  his  family 
was  strong  in  Exeter  and  tke  Western  shires.     At  Exeter,  indeed,  it 
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is  probable  that  what  remained  of  the  family  of  (toi^'ine  was 
at  this  time  collected.  William  marched  against  the 
city,  harrying  Dorset  as  he  passed.  The  position  of 
Exeter  was  characteristic.  As  in  the  case  of  the  great 
earldoms,  so  in  that  of  the  great  cities,  the  feeling  of 
local  independence  had  been  rising,  and  the  chief  men  of  Exeter  seem 
to  have  had  some  thought  of  meiking  ^^lipir  city  a  free  town.  They 
offered  to  own  the  King's  supremacy  and  to  pay  his  taxes,  but  refused 
to  admit  him  within  their  walls.  The  one  point  of  William's 
policy  which  is  most  prominent  is  his  determination  to  establish 
the  strength  of  the  monarchy,  as  against  local  interests.  He 
therefore  rejected  the  proposition,  and  marched  upon  the  city.  The 
civic  chiefs  offered  to  submit,  but  the  people  repudiated  their 
arrangements,  and  stood  the  siege.  The  city  was  captured  by  means 
of  a  mine.  Harold's  family  fled — Gytha,  his  mother,  to  the  islands 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  his  sons  to  Ireland.  As  usual,  a  castle  was 
built  in  the  city ;  the  tribute  of  the  town  considerably  increased ; 
both  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  completely  subdued,  and  the  same 
process  of  partial  confiscation  which  had  marked  the  first  steps  of  the 
Conqueror  carried  out  there.  The  earldom  of  Cornwall,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  property,  was  given  to  Robert  of  Mortain,  William's 
half-brother.  The  conquest  of  the  West  was  completed  by  the 
subjugation  of  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire. 

This  insurrection  was  hardly  over  when  a  general  confederation 
against  the  Conqueror  was  set  on  foot  in  the  North.  ingurrectioB  in 
Edwin  and  Morkere,  and  Eadgar,  the  nominal  king,  ^^  North- 
combined  with  Eadric  the  Forester,  and  had  good  hopes  of  assistance 
from  the  Welsh,  from  Malcolm  Canmore  of  Scotland,  and  irom  Swend 
of  Denmark.  This  help  was  not  forthcoming  ;  civil  war  liindered  the 
Welsh,  and  Malcolm  and  Swend  were  not  ready.  The  feeling 
against  the  Normans  was,  however,  very  strong,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  taking  to  the  woods  rather  than  submit. 
The  insurrection  was  a  failure.  Again  Edwin  and  Morkere  showed 
complete  want  of  energy,  submitted,  and  were  received  into  favour. 
Such  a  desertion  destroyed  all  unity  of  action ;  their  armies  dis- 
persed to  their  own  homes.  A  certain  number  of  the  insurgents 
retired  and  held  Durham,  others  took  refuge  in  Scot- 

William's 

land,  but  William   found  no  opposition ;   York  sub-   position  in 
mitted,  and  the  usual  castle,  the  constant  badge  of  con-   ^*g^°'^  *"** 
quest,  was  built  there.    On  his  homeward  march  through 
Idncolnshire,  the  town  of  Lincoln  and  that  part  of  England   wae 
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also  subjugated,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Malcohn  of  Scotland  sent 
an  embassy,  and  commended  himself  to  William.  At  the  close  of  1068 
William  was  actual  possessor  of  England  as  far  northward  as  the 
Tees ;  but  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  part  of  Hereford- 
shire were  still  unconquered  ;  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Scotland  were  his  only  by  the  tie  of  homage. 

At  this  time  it  is  said  that  a  considerable  number  of  his  Norman 
followers,  disliking  to  leave  their  homes  so  long,  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy, throwing  up  their  estates  in  England.  This  movement  has 
been  exaggerated,  as  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil,  who  is  mentioned  as  the 
leader  of  the  returning  Normans,  undoubtedly  held  property  in  Eng- 
land afterwards.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  some  returned,  for 
William  at  this  time  discharged  many  of  his  mercenaries,  acting 
henceforward  more  completely  as  English  king. 

At  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Witan  he  proceeded  to  act  as 
Revolt  in  the  though  the  N  orth  was  completely  conquered,  and  granted 
North.  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  vacant  by  the  flight 

of  Goapatric,  to  his  follower  Robert  de  Comiaes.     But  the  reception 
of  this  new  earl  showed  how  unsubdued  as  yet  the  northern  earldom 
was.     He  reached  Durham,  and  was  received  by  the  Bishop  iEthel- 
wine  ;   but  when  his  troops  treated  the  city  as  though  they  had 
conquered  it,   the  inhabitants  rose  and  put  him  and  his  men  to 
death     The  spirit  of  insurrection  spread,  and  the  citizens  of  York 
at  once  also  rose  and  slew  one  of  the  conmianders  there,  Robert  Fitz- 
Richard.     This  blow,  which  seems  to  have  been  concerted,  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  return  of  Eadgar  and  the  other  exiles 
from  Scotland.     William  hurried  thither  in  person,  re-established  his 
authority,  and  built  a  second  castle,  which  he  put  hito  the  hands  of 
William  Fitz-Osbem.     He  then  withdrew  into  the  West  of  England, 
conscious  probably  that  the  Northern  insurrection  was  only  one  of 
his  dangers,  for  Swend  of  Denmark  had  at  length  sent  a  fleet  to  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  the  sons  of  Harold  were  landing  in  Devon- 
shire, and   Eadric  the  Wild  was  threatening  the  north-west  of  his 
dominions.     In  fact,  we  have  in  this  year  the  great  final  struggle  of 
the  Er.glish,  and  the  Norman  dominions  were  assaulted  upon  al) 

sides. 

As  usual,  however,  the  want  of  proper  concert  and  of  any  acknow- 
ledged and  heroic  leader  rendered  the  EngUsh  efforts 
tioM^a^rt;^^     futile.     The  sons  of  Harold  were  disastrously  defeated 
the  Normans.       ^^  Qq^j^^  Brian  of  Brittany,  their  wandering  and  ill- 
disciplined  troops  conquered  in  two  battles  in  one  day,  and  they 


themselves,  escaping  to  Ireland,  are  heard  of  no  more     This  was  in 
July.     In  September  the  Danish  fleet  approached.     It  touched,  but 
was  beaten  off,  both  in  Kent  and  in  East  AngUa,  and  finally  entered 
the   Humber,   where   it   was  joined   by   the   great   English   exiles. 
Thence  the  combined  English  and  Danish  army  moved  upon  York, 
while  Eadric,  in  Staffordshire  and  the  Welsh  border,  moved  forward 
and  besieged  Shrewsbury,  and  the  men  of  the  West,  though  unaided 
by  the  sons  of  Harold,  rose  and  besieged  the  castle  of  Montacute  in 
Somersetshire.     These  two  lesser  insurrections  William  could  afford 
to  leave  to  his  lieutenants ;  Bishop  Geoffrey  of  Coutances  relieved 
Montacute,  and  William  Fitz-Osbem   and  Earl   Brian  apparently 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  West,    compelling    Eadric    the 
Forester  to  retire  after  he  had  destroyed  Shrewsbury,  and  re-estab- 
lishing the  Norman  influence   in   Devonshire.      William    himself 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  greatest  danger.     Already  the  castles  <  f 
York  were  taken,  as  the  story  tells  us  chiefly  by  the  prowess  of 
Waltheof ;  but  having  completed  this  object  the  army  had  foolishly 
dispersed,  and  the  Danes,  lying  in  the  Humber,  were   occupying 
Lindesey  and  the  north  of  Lincolnshire.    There  William's  sudden 
march  surprised  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Humber.     William  then  set  quietly  to  work,  with 
his   army,  which  had  now  joined  him,  at  the  recon-   ^mju^.,  Re- 
quest of  Yorkshire.     Staffordshire  and  Nottingham  were   vastation  in 
secured,  and  after  a  lengthened  delay  at  the  passage  of 
the  Aire,  during  which  he  was  probably  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
the  Danes,  he  moved  on  practically  unopposed  to  York.     He  there 
re-e»tabUshed  his  two  castles,  and  proceeded  to  give  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  a  lesson  they  were  not  likely  to  forget.     He  set  to  work 
systematically  to  lay  waste  the  whole  of  the  territory  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Tees.     Every  house,  everv  store  of  food,  the  very 
cattle  themselves  were  included  in  the  great  burning.     The  complete- 
ness of  the  destruction  is  marked  by  the  entries  of  "  Waste,"  following 
each  other  in  unbroken  succession  in  the  Domesday  Book.     For  nine 
years  the  country  was  left  untilled,  the  towns  wholly  uninhabited, 
and  the  few  survivors  lived  like  beasts  of  the  field,  feeding  upon  un- 
clean animals,  and  reduced  even,  in  their  utter  want,  to  eat  liiiman 
flesh.      Having  completed  this  terrible  work,  William 
kept  his  Christmas  in  state  at  York.     He  pursued  his   jn^tion  of* 
advantage  further,  and,  as  the  winter  went  on,  advanced   ^!jf  ""^ 
and  secured  the  hitherto  unconquered  town  of  Durham. 
The  North  of  England  was  at  length  completely  conquered. 
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But  the  North-west,  the  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire,  was 
still  unsubdued,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  winter  William  made  his 
way,  in  the  midst  of  unspeakable  difficulties,  through  the  wild  moor- 
land and  hill  country  which  joins  the  Peak  district  with  the  higher 
mountains  of  the  Pennine  range.  The  conquest  of  Chester,  and  the 
ravaging  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  completed  his  work.  And 
when,  early  in  the  year  Osbem,  the  commander  of  Swend's  fleet, 
yielding  to  the  diplomacy  and  bribes  of  William,  sailed  away  to  his 
own  land,  the  conquest  of  England  may  be  said  to  have  been  finished. 

For  the  moment  free  from  military  difficulties,  William  proceeded 
^ymi^ ,  to  the  regulation  of  his  Conquest.     He  is  said  now  to 

legislation  jj^ve  re-euactcd  the  laws  of  Edward,  and  although  it  is 

probably  a  legend  that  he  issued  a  complete  code  of  laws,  it  is  likely 
that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  the  re-enactment  of  existing 
laws,  with  such  changes  as  he  chose  to  introduce.  Two  ordinances 
which  seem  to  belong  to  this  period  exist.  One,  ordaining  that  peace 
and  security  should  be  kept  between  English  and  Normans,  and  the 
laws  of  Edward,  with  regard  to  land  and  other  matters,  upheld,  with 
the  addition  of  such  as  the  King  had  added  for  the  advantage  of  the 
English  people.  The  second,  enacting  a  heavy  fine  for  the  death  of 
any  one  of  his  soldiers,  which  fine  is  to  be  made  good  by  the  Hundred 
in  which  the  murder  was  committed  ;  this  was  for  the  defence  of  his 
troops  against  lawless  patriotism,  and  grew  into  the  law  of  Englishry, 
by  which  an  unknown  corpse  was  always  presumed  to  be  that  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  fine  inflicted,  unless  the  English  nationality  of 
the  murdered  man  was  proved. 

But  William  had  always  kept  before  him,  as  an  object,  the  change 

and  reform  of  the  English  Church,  which  till  this  time 

^  chiJJS°'       ^^^  ^^^^  strictly  national,  its  laws  having  been  enacted 

Appointment  of  by  the  mixed  secular  and  ecclesiastical  Witan,  and  the 

foreign  Bishop..   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  presided  side  by  side  with  the  secular 

judges  iu  the  shire  gemot  The  intention  of  William,  whose  enter- 
prise had  been  undertaken  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Koman 
See,  whose  interests  he,  as  well  as  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  had  much  at 
heart,  was  to  Romanize  this  national  Church.  For  carrying  out  that 
scheme  he  looked  to  the  gradual  displacement  of  bishops  of  English 
birth,  whose  places  could  be  filled  with  foreigners.  This  connection 
with  Rome  is  marked  by  the  re-coronation  of  the  King  in  1070  by 
^   ^  the  Papal  Legates,  immediately  after  which  the  attack 

deposed.  upon  the  English  Church  began.     The  Primate  Stigand 

was  the  first  victim.     With  him  the  King  had  hitherto  temporized ; 
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when  he  was  charged  with  holding  the  See  of  Wi  rich  eater  uif}. 
his  own  archbishopric,  with  having  obtained  the  Pallium  from  the 
false  Pope  Benedict  X.,  and  with  having  acc^ted  his  bishopric  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  predecessor  Robert.  He  was  deprived  of  both  his 
bishoprics,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Winchester.  His  brother  -^thel- 
maer  was  removed  from  the  bishopric  of  the  East  S  ogles.  .Ethel- 
wine  of  Durham  was  also  deprived  and  outlawed,  and  Ethelric, 
Bishop  of  Selsey,  deposed.  The  Archbishopric  of  York,  too,  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Ealdred,  so  that  William  had  here  a  good 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  plans. 

The  most  important  appointments  were  the  two  archbishoprics. 
For  his  new  Primate  he  selected  Lanfranc,  an  ItaHan    L^nfrai^c  made 
priest,  at  this  time  Abbot  of  the  little  monastery  at  Bee,    -^^ -''tiahop 
whose  learning  and  importance  were  such  that  he  had  already  been 
offered  and  had  refused  the  Primacy  of  Normandy.     It  was  not  with- 
out much  show  of  opposition  on  his  part  that  he  accepted  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury ;  but,  when  once  appointed,  he  proved  himself 
a  most  efficient  instrument  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  King. 
To  the  other  vacant  bishoprics,  in  almost  every  case,  chaplains  of 
the  King  were  appointed.     The  changes  thus  begun  were  carried 
out  gradually  during  the  whole  reign,  and  were  in  fact  an  offshoot 
of  the  great  movement  for  the  revival  of  the  Papacy   Lanfranc  e  ie,ns 
beino'  carried  out  in  Europe  by  Hildebran.i.     Havin^'   ^^tion  conoets 

*^  /.  -1  '^     the  Ccarcli  witJt 

first,  for  the  purposes  of  centralization,  established  the  Rome 
supremacy  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  over  that  of  York,  Lanlianc 
set  on  foot  the  habit  of  holding  separate  ecclesiastical  councils  after 
the  great  National  Meetings  had  been  dissolved  ;  the  bishops  with- 
drew from  the  county  court,  and  established  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
their  own  ;  as  far  as  possible  regular  canons  were  put  in  the  place  of 
the  secular  canons,  of  whom  many  of  the  chapters  consisted ;  and 
although  the  archbishop  had  sufficient  sense  to  tolerate  those  of  the 
clergy  who  were  already  married,  for  the  future  such  marriages  were  - 
strictly  prohibited. 

The  effect  of  such  legislation  was  to  separate  the  clergy  fix>m  the 
laity,  and  to  connect  the  Church  much  more  nearly  witli  Rome. 
This  policy,  which  in  after  times  was  the  source  of  so  much  evil,  was 
rendered  harmless  during  the  reign  of  William  by  his  great  power  and 
decision.    He  always  claimed  the  position  of  supreme 

But  WiUiajB. 

head  of  the  Church  in  England,  nor  would  he  suffer  any   stm  head  of 
encroachments  from  the  Papal  See.     On  more  than  one   *^*  Church. 
occasion  he  exhibited  this  determination.    To  thy  end  of  liis  rtiirn 
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he  insisted  upon  giving  the  ring  and  staff  to  his  bishops.  He  would 
not  aUow  any  of  his  soldiers  to  be  excommunicated  without  his  leave, 
and  when  Hildebrand,  occupying  the  Papal  throne  as  Gregory  VII., 
demanded  that  he  should  both  pay  Peter's  pence  and  declare  himself 
the  Pope's  man,  he  replied,  the  money  he  would  pay,  as  his  predeces- 
.  sors  had,  that  the  homage  he  would  refuse,  as  he  had  neither  himself 
promised  it,  nor  had  his  predecessors  paid  it  In  many  respects  the 
change  was  doubtless  for  the  better.  The  bishops  were 
^odliX  on  the  whole  more  learned  men,  and  education  was  im- 
'^^•-  proved.      The  spirit  of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  the 

Church,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  foundations  and  cathe- 
ilrdls,  was  revived,  and  the  Church,  brought  into  better  discipline, 
was  more  able  to  play  its  proper  part  of  mediator  and  peace-maker  in 
an  age  of  violence.  The  distribution  of  patronage  was  not,  however, 
without  its  dark  side.  In  many  instances  ecclesiastical  position  was 
given  in  reward  of  services  to  men  qualified  rather  to  be  soldiers  than 
clergymen ;  and  complaints  exist  of  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which 
these  soldier-abbots  or  bishops  behaved  to  their  English  infenors. 

The  conquest  of  England  was  completed,  as  we  have  seen,  m  1070, 
But  it  was  six  years  more  before  WiUiam  enjoyed  the  throne 
in  peace.  The  remnant  of  the  conquered  nation  gatiiered  around 
_.  a  national  hero,  caUed  Hereward,  in  the  Fen  country. 
^^^^  His  origin  is  not  certain,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  9 
SSSTd"""*"  Lincolnshire  man  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  pro- 
1070-  perty  by  a  Norman  intruder.     He  first  appears  as  assail- 

ing with  a  host  of  outlaws  the  monastery  of  Peterborough,  where  one 
of  those  soldier  abbots  just  mentioned,  Turold  by  name,  had  been 
lately  appointed.  He  is  next  heard  of  when,  in  1071,  the  Earls 
Edwin  and  Morkere,  who  had  seen  the  destruction  of  their  old 
earldoms,  while  living  in  inglorious  eaee,  haH  prisoners  half  guests 
at  the  Norman  court,  at  length  awoke  from  their  lethargy  and 
attempted  to  renew  the  war.  Edwin  was  killed  as  he  fled,  stopped 
by  the  flooding  of  some  river ;  Morkere  succeeded  in  joining  the 
insurgents  at  Ely.  Herewdrd's  fastness  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Camp  of  Refuge.  There  were  collected  many  of  the  noblest  of 
the  old  English  exiles  ;  and  legend  speaks  of  the  presence  of  several 
people  who  were  undoubtedly  not  there  ;  but,  at  all  events,  ^thel- 
wiae,  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  with  tiie  patriots. 

The  attack  was  intrusted  to  William  of  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  Ivo  of  TaOlebois,  under  the  superintendence  of  William  him- 
self who  came  to  Cambridge.    The  difficulties  of  the  aituation  were 


overcome  by  the  building  of  a  great  causeway  across  the  fens.    The 
defence  of  the  camp  is  described  as  lengthened  and  heroic,   ^,„^  ^^^ 
but  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  seems  to  have  been   quenhim. 
captured,  and  Morkere  and  iEthelwine  both  prisoners.    ^°'^ 
Hereward  himself  escaped,  and  in  1073  is  mentioned  as  leading  the 
English   contingent  ia   William's   attack   on   Maine.      The   legend 
describes  how,  while  living  in  peace  with  the  king,  he  was  surprised 
at  his  meals  by  a  band  of  Normans,  and  after  a  terrific  combat,  in 
which  he  slew  fifteen  or  sixteen  Frenchmen,  was  finally  overpowered 
by  numbers.     In  sober  fact,  his  end  seems  to  have  been  peaceful, 
as  he  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  holding  property  botli  in  Wor- 
cester and  Warwick. 

From  the  English  WiUiam  had  no  further  tiuuble  ;  with  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  he  had  still  some  difficulties.  waie«  held  in 
With  tiie  Britons  in  Wales,  the  old  Earls  of  Mercia  ^^  !f  che*stet 
and  the  house  of  Leofric  had  had  friendly  connection  ;  &nd  Shrewsbury. 
but  all  sign  of  this  had  ceased  upon  the  Conquest.  Tit;  >vuis 
carried  on  against  them  were  however  local  in  character ;  for, 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  William  had  established  upon  the 
West  March  two  palatine  counties  of  Chester  and  Shrewabiin.  Tn 
these  counties  the  whole  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  earl  and  his 
tenants,  and  the  king  had  no  domain.  They  were,  therefore,  like 
the  great  feudal  holdings  of  France.  Chester  he  at  first  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Gerbod  the  Fleming,  his  stepson,  and,  upon  his  with- 
drawal to  the  Continent,  ld  those  of  Hugh  of  Avranches,  sumamed 
Lupus,  a  man  of  whom  the  chroniclers  speak  much  evil  as  at  once 
licentious  and  tyrannicaL  Together  with  his  Lieutenant,  Robert  of 
Rhuddlan,  he  waged  continual  war  with  the  Welsh.  The  same  task 
fell  to  Roger  of  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  disputes  among  the  Welsh  Princes,  and  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  bmld  and  hold,  far  in  Wales,  the  castle  of  Montgomery,  called  after 
his  own  property  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisieux  in  Normandy. 

Malcolm  Canmore  had  throughout  appeared  as  the  supporter  of  the 
conquered  English,  and  at  his  court  the  exiles  had  been   g^otiAnds 
constantiy  received.     This  did  not  prevent  him  from  sAvageinva- 
pushing  his  ravages  into  the  Northern  counties  ;  nor 
did  they  cease  when  he  received  Eadgar  ^theling  and  his  sisters  on 
their  flight  to  the  North    (1070).      This  was  followed  by  acts  of 
extraordinary  barbarity.       Gospatric,  who  had  found  favour  with 
William,  and  accepted  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  attempted  a 
counter  invasion  into  the  Scotch  district  of  Cumberland.    In  rage 
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at  this  Malcolm  gave  orders  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  The  old 
and  the  infants  were  slaughtered,  the  able-bodied  men  and  maidens 
were  carried  off  into  slavery,  so  that  there  were  few  Scotch  villages 
where  there  were  not  English  slaves.  Malcolm,  however,  grew 
milder  under  the  influence  of  his  wife  Margaret,  Eadgar's  sister,  and 
the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  numerous  English,  either  refugees 
or  slaves,  was  such  that  the  Lowlands  became  thoroughly  AngUcised. 
In  1072,  William  himself  revenged  the  inroad  of  the  year  1070, 
wimammake.  by  marchuig  into  Scotland  and  receiving  the  oath  of 
Maicoimiwewr  fg^ity  of  Malcohn  at  Abemethy  on  the  Tay.  It  is 
io7i^'  mentioned  that  the  last  great  noble  who  had  held  out 

against  him,  Eadric  the  Wild,  accompanied  him  on  this  expedi- 
tion, which  marks  not  only  the  Conquest  of  England,  but  the 
assumption  on  the  part  of  William  of  that  Imperial  position  in  Great 
Britain  which  the  great  English  kings  had  held. 

His  foreign  neighbours  also  gave  William  some  trouble.      The 
province  of  Maine,  which  he  had  conquered  in   1063, 
^o'lSilS.         threw  off  his  aUegiance.     The  citizens  of  Le  Mans  had 
^°^*-  risen  in  insurrection  against  their  lords,  and  formed 

themselves  into  a  free  conmiune  ;  but  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  a  noble- 
man whose  help  they  had  sought,  betrayed  the  burghers  in  theii 
efforts  to  reduce  one  of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Fulk  of  Anjou,  who  had  claims  upon 
the  province.  William  reduced  Le  Mans,  but  was  obliged  to  make 
a  peace  with  Fulk,  who  had  strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
the  Bretons ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Blanchelande,  William's  son 
Robert  took  the  government  of  Maine,  but  did  homage  for  it  to 

Anjou. 

While  affairs  on  the  Continent  were  thus  occupying  his  attention, 
ooMpiracy  of  in  1075  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  nobles  in  England  broke 
Hormannobiei  q^^^  Ralph  of  Gwader  (or  Wader),  the  son  of  Ralph 
^ppressed.  ^^  Staller  and  a  Breton  lady,  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  Earldom  of  Norfolk.  Roger,  the  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbem, 
had  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Hereford  These  two  nobles 
sought  to  ally  their  houses,  and,  against  the  will  of  William,  Ralph 
married  Emma,  Roger's  sister.  At  the  bridal  feast  Waltheof  of  Not- 
tingham, the  one  remaining  EngUsh  Earl,  was  present,  and  there  a 
conspiracy  was  entered  into,  apparently  on  account  of  the  strong  hold 
which  Wmiam  kept  over  his  nobles,  and  in  the  interests  of  more  per- 
fect feudalism.  The  kingdom  was  to  be  divided  among  the  three 
earls,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  king.     Waltheof  had  been  well  treated 


by  the  King,  and  married  to  his  niece  Judith.  His  conscience  seems 
to  have  pricked  him,  and  he  confessed  all  to  Lanfranc,  at  that  time 
governing  England.  The  conspiracy  was  at  once  suppressed  ;  Nor- 
wich alone,  under  Emma,  the  new  married  bride,  made  a  brave  de- 
fence. Ralph  fled  to  Brittany.  Roger  was  taken  prisoner,  and  spent 
his  Ufe  in  captivity.  Waltheof  was  at  first  received  into  favour,  but 
afterwards,  it  is  believed  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  he  was  tried 
before  the  Witan  and  found  guilty  of  death.  The  sentence  wa- 
executed  in  secret  outside  the  town  of  Winchester.  During  his  im- 
prisonment the  Earl's  penitence  had  been  deep,  and  it  ^.^y^g^, 
was  while  still  on  his  knees  uttering  the  Lord's  Prayer  executed, 
tliat  the  impatient  executioner  smote  off  his  head.  The 
national  hero,  dying  in  this  religious  state  of  mind,  speedily  became 
the  national  saint.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Crowland,  which 
he  had  much  benefited,  and  miracles  were  worked  at  his  tomb.  The 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  these  two  earldoms,  and  the  death  of 
Queen  Edith,  the  widow  of  the  Confessor,  threw  great  property  into 
the  hands  of  WiUiam,  who  did  not  reappoint  to  the  earldoms. 

From  this  time  onward  WiUiam  lived  generally  in  Normandy, 
leaving  England  to  the  care  of  Lanfranc  and  Odo  of  Bayeux.  The 
great  success  of  his  reign  had  indeed  been  reached,  and  the  remaining 
vears  were  disturbed  by  constant  disputes  with  his  sons  ,  ,  , 
and  with  his  suzerain  the  King  of  France.  Already,  txeen  wi  uaic 
when  pursuing  Ralph  of  Gwader  on  his  retreat  into 
Brittany,  and  besieging  him  in  the  town  of  Dol,  he  had  found 
himself  checked  by  the  union  of  Philip  of  France  with  Alan  Fergant 
of  Brittany,  and  had  found  it  advisable  to  marry  his  daughter  Con- 
stance to  that  nobleman  as  the  price  of  peace.  So,  too,  to  lessen  the 
jealousy  the  King  of  France  might  naturally  have  felt  at  his  vassal's 
great  aggrandisement,  he  had  made  the  Norman  barons  swear  fealty 
to  his  son  Robert  as  his  heir,  and  had  caused  him  to  do  homage  in  his 
place  for  Maine.  Robert  desired  to  make  this  nominal  position  real ; 
and,  as  a  part  of  the  same  feudal  movement  perhaps  which  produced 
the  conspiracy  of  1075,  he  demanded  Normandy  and  Maine  of  his 
father.  His  demand  was  refused ;  and  when,  during  an  expedition 
of  William  against  the  Count  of  Mortagne,  an  accidental  quarrel  arose 
between  Robert  and  his  brothers,  in  company  with  many  of  the 
younger  nobility  he  broke  into  open  rebellion.  With  these,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  Rouen,  he  fled  to  Hugh  of  NeufchateL 
Beaten  thence,  he  wandered  from  court  to  court,  assisted  by  his 
mother  Matilda,  against  William's  will.     At  lengtli  he  found  an  allv 
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in  Philip,  who  established  him  in  1079  in  Qerberoi,  near  the  borders 
of  Normandy.  It  was  there  that  father  and  son  met 
at  oerberoL  face  to  face,  and  that  William  was  unhorsed  by  Robert. 
^^^*'  The  siege  of  Gerberoi  had  to  be  raised,  and  "William 

underwent  the  huir^iliation  of  seeking  a  reconciliation  with  his  son, 
a  reconciliation  which  was  of  short  duration,  as  in  1080  Robert  again 
fled  from  court. 

In  all  directions  ill  success  was  attending  William.  He  had  been 
defeated  at  Dol  and  at  Gerberoi ;  his  son  Robert  in  the  period  between 
his  two  quarrels  had  failed  in  an  expedition  against  Scotland  ;  he  had 
just  lost  his  son  Richard  in  the  New  Forest ;  and  in  1083  he  lost 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  Meanwhile  Odo  had  been 
odo'i  oppressiTe  ruling  with  extreme  severity.  In  suppressing  an  in- 
govenunent.  surrection  in  Northumberland  he  had  been  guilty  of 
extortion  and  of  cruel  punishment  even  of  the  innocent.  In  his 
general  government  he  seems  to  have  been  extremely  avaricious.  In 
the  year  1082  his  wealth  and  pride  had  risen  to  such  a  point  that  he 
thought  of  attaining  to  the  Papacy.  This  he  intended  to  secure  by 
violent  means.  He  purchased  a  magnificent  palace  in  Rome  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  people,  and  even  collected  an  army,  in  which  Hugh 
of  Chester  took  service,  to  cross  the  Apennines.  William  met  him 
and  apprehended  him  at  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  nor  could  the  complaints 
of  the  Pope,  which  we  cannot  conceive  to  have  been  very  earnest, 
produce  any  eifect.  He  was  seized,  as  the  King  aflirmed,  not  as 
Bishop  but  as  Earl  of  Kent,  and  remained  in  prison  till  the  King's 
death.  Odo's  oppressions  had  been  very  severe,  and  the  condition  of 
England  no  doubt  had  become  much  worse  since  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  country,  and  now,  in  addition  to  a  famine  which  had 
just  wasted  the  country,  a  heavy  direct  tax  was  laid  on  all  land,  and 
worse  than  that,  a  vast  host  of  foreign  mercenaries  was  quartered  on 
all  the  King's  tenants,  for  a  great  danger  was  threatening. 

Cnut  was  on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
cimt'i  commanders  in  Swend's  disasti'ous  expeditions  ;  he  had 

taJSfon.***  married  Adela  the  daughter  of  Robert  of  Flanders, 

1084.  one  of  William's  chief  Continental  enemies,  and  had 

now  determined  to  invade  England.  He  had  induced  the  King 
of  Norway  to  join  him,  and  their  combined  fleets  were  expected. 
William  took  ruthless  precautions  against  his  enemies.  The  old  tax 
of  the  Danegelt  was  reimposed,  and  all  the  land  along  the  coast  was 
laid  waste.  The  people  were  even  ordered  to  shave  and  change  their 
dresses,  that  the  Danes  might  not  easily  recognize  them.     Dispute* 


among  the  leaders,  and  the  death  of  Cnut,  prevented  tlie  invasion. 
But  it  was  probably  the  difficulties  which  William  had  found  in  collect- 
ing his  taxes  and  troops  orn  this  occasion  whith  induced  him  to  set  on 
foot  the  great  survey  which  produced  the  Domesday  ^^^j^^^^^. 
Book.  For  this  purpose  commissioners  were  appointed,  d»y  Book, 
who  went  through  England,  and  in  each  shire  inquired 
of  the  sheriff,  priests,  reeves,  and  representatives  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  condition  of  the  land  and  its  value,  as  compared  with  what  it 
had  been  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  The  whole  of  this  great  work 
was  completed  in  one  year.  On  its  completion  a  great  assembly  v/'as 
held  on  Salisbury  Plain.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  vast  review,  attended  by 
HO  less  than  60,000  persons.  In  this  assembly  was  passed  the  im- 
portant ordinance  which  ordered  that  every  man  should  be  not  only 
the  man  of  his  immediate  lord,  but  also  the  man  of  the  king.  This 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  usual  rule  in  feudal  countries.  The 
whole  assembly  took  the  oath  to  William.  This  great  piece  of  work, 
which   rendered  England  one  nation,  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to 

William's  reign. 

In  the  following  year  a  war  broke  out  for  the  possession  of  the 
Vexin  claimed  by  the  King  of  France.  Angered  by  a  coarse  jest  of 
that  monarch,  William  entered  the  country  and  ruthlessly  ravaged  it, 
and,  at  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Mantes,  his  horse  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
stepped  upon  a  burning  coal  and  threw  him  forward  and  tmriai 
upon  the  punamel  of  the  saddle  ;  the  bulk  of  the  King 
aggravated  the  injury,  which  in  a  few  days  caused  his  death. 
Before  he  died  he  released  his  prisoners.  No  sooner  had  the  breath 
left  his  body  than  his  attendants  are  said  to  have  fled.  He  owed 
his  burial  not  to  his  son,  but  to  the  kind  offices  of  a  neighbouring 
knight,  and  when  brought  to  his  Church  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  it 
was  not  tni  the  clergy  had  paid  the  price  of  the  grave  that  Anselni 
Fitz- Arthur,  whose  property  had  been  seized  to  make  room  for  the 
Cburch,  would  aUow  his  body  to  be  buried. 
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~\  I  r  HILE  the  late  King  was  on  his  deathbed,  he  had  been  induced 
V  V  to  declare  his  wishes  with  regard  to  his  kingdoms.  In 
pursuance,  perhaps,  of  a  wise  policy,  and  with  the  wish  to  keep 
up  and  increase  the  nationality  of  England,  he  gave  his 
hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Robert,  England  to  his 
second  son  "William.  He  told  his  son  Henry  to  bide  his  time,  and 
gave  him  £5000  in  money. 

William  at  once  hurried  to  England  to  secure  his  succession,  and, 
William  is  winning  the  support  of  Lanfranc,  was  in  less  than  three 

crowned  by  weeks  crowucd  by  him.  At  Winchester  he  found  the 
appeMes'the  King's  treasure,  from  which  he  distributed  gifts  among 
^^^s^^**^  the  churches  in  England,  and  a  sum  of  money  for  the 

poor  in  every  shire.  A  promise  of  laws  more  just  and  mild  than 
their  forefathers  had  known,  attached  the  English  to  him  for  a  time. 
Thus  supported  by  the  Church  and  by  the  conquered  people,  who 
could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  separation  of  England  from  Normandy, 
Vt  was  only  the  Norman  Baronage  he  had  to  fear. 

In  Normandy  the  character  of  the  new  Duke  Robert,  who  was  a 
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mere  knight-errant,  induced  the  great  nobility  to  get  rid  of  the  royal 
garrisons  from  their  castles,  and  otherwise  to  establish  their  feudal 
independence.  A  similar  movement  was  begun  in  Eng-  oppoduon  of 
land,  where  Odo  of  Bayeux,  Uberated  at  the  late  King's  S*6cke7*" 
death,  had  returned  to  his  county  of  Kent,  and  now  found  loss. 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party  who  disliked  the  separation 
of  their  conquered  possessions  from  their  hereditary  property. 
Among  the  adherents  of  the  party  we  find  such  names  as  the  two 
great  bishops,  Geoffrey  of  Coutances  and  WiUiam  of  Durham,  Robert, 
Count  of  Mortain,  Roger  of  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  his  son 
Robert  of  Belesme,  and  Hugh  of  GrantmesnU,  ^\-ith  others.  Odo 
occupied  the  castle  of  Rochester,  and  against  it  WUliam  led  a  body  of 
English,  collected  by  a  threat  that  all  who  had  remained  behind 
should  be  proclaimed  "nithing,"  or  worthless.  The  efforts  of  the 
discontented  barons  in  other  parts  of  England  were  checked,  anl 
finally  the  castle  of  Rochester  was  captured.  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  the 
Normans  of  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out,  which  they  did 
amid  the  revilings  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  retire  to  France.  The  King 
thus  secured  his  position  in  England. 

He  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  some  restraint  by  the  influence  of 
Lanfranc ;  but  when  that  prelate  died  in  1089,  his  coarse,  Lanfranc  die*, 
licentious,  sceptical  and  avaricious  character  began  to  ScJfeS^*^ 
display  itseK.  His  chief  minister  was  Ralph  Flambard,  loss. 
a  Churchman,  who,  like  many  others,  was  of  low  parentage,  but 
who  seems  to  have  recommended  himself  to  William  by  his  skill 
as  a  financier.  One  of  the  plans  attributed  to  him  was  a  more 
accurate  completion  of  the  Domesday  survey,  and  the  measurement 
of  the  hides  of  land  there  returned.  This  would  have  been  harmless 
enough,  but  there  must  have  been  many  other  more  flagrant  exac- 
tions, though  very  likely  covered  by  some  form  of  law,  to  account 
for  the  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded.  Although  hie  office  is 
not  mentioned,  he  was  probably  justiciary. 

While  England  was  groaning  under  the  exactions  of  this  man,  so 
that  "  men  would  rather  wish  to  die,  than  to  live  under  ^jm^^m-,  ^^^, 
his  power,"  the  attention  of  the  King  was  chiefly  engaged   ^eiB  with  hi* 
in  intrigues  with  the  nobles  of  Normandy.      The  easy   Normandy, 
character  of  Duke  Robert,  and  the  rising  anarchy  among    ^°*®- 
ehe  nobles,  afforded  abundant  opportunity.    On  one  occasion  it  \Km 
the  citizen  Conan  of  Rouen  with  whom  he  was  in  correspondence ; 
and  when  this  plot  was  discovered,  and  Prince  Henry,  at  that  time 
acting  with  Duke  Robert,  had  thrown  the  traitor  from  the  cathedral 
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tower,  it  ^aa  a  quarrel  between  Grantmesnil  and  Chirci  on  the  one 
side,  and  Robert  of  Belesme  on  the  other,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  the  duchy.  In  1091,  however,  the 
brothers  came  to  an  agreement,  and  a  treaty  was  made  at  Caen,  by 
which  they  engaged  that  the  survivor  should  succeed  to  the  possessions 
of  his  brother  ;  and  meanwhile  Eu,  Fecamp,  Mont  S.  Michel,  Cher- 
bourg, and  some  other  territories,  were  given  to  William,  who  in  re- 
turn promised  to  conquer  Maine  for  Robert.  Twelve  barons  of  either 
party  swore  to  the  observance  of  this  treaty. 

Prince  Henry,  finding  himself  completely  ignored  by  this  arrange 
ment,  took  possession  of  the  rock  of  St.  Michel,  and  bade 
gth.  1091.  defiance  to  his  brothers.     After  a  siege  of  some  duration 

he  was  driven  thence ;  but  in  the  general  anarchy  of  the  duchy  he 
Henry  obuini  ^ound  a  home  at  Domfront,  where  the  citizens  begged 
Domfront.  him  to  be  their  lord,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  not 

give  them  up  to  any  other.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have 
kept  possession  of  this  strong  place,  had  not  William's  attention  been 
engaged  by  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

Malcolm  had  renewed  hostilities,  and  WiUiam  found  it  necessary 
to  march  in  person  against  him.     His  expedition  was 
Scotland.  not  successful.    The  weather  destroyed  a  fleet  which 

^°^^'  accompanied  it,  and,  by  its  inclemency,  caused  much 

loss  to  his  army.  His  presence,  however,  was  sufficient  in  some 
degree  to  overawe  Malcolm  ;  a  compromise  was  effected ;  Malcolm 
again  did  homage,  and  received  back  certain  properties  in  England 
of  wliich  he  had  been  deprived,  and  which  were  perhaps  manors 
which  had  been  given  him  as  resting-places  when  he  came  to  do 
homage  to  his  suzerain.  At  the  same  time,  William  turned  aside  into 
the  district  of  Cumberland,  which  was  a  dependency  of  the  Scotch 
crown.  He  re-established  Carlisle,  and  filled  the  county  with 
peasants  brought  from  the  South  of  England  from  destroyed  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester.  In  this  he  disregarded  the 
interests  of  the  Scotch  King,  the  immediate  lord  of  the  country,  who 
therefore  complained,  and  was  invited  to  meet  William 
****"  at  the  next  assembly  at  Gloucester.     There,  on  the 

refusal  of  William  to  do  him  justice,  a  new  quarrel  broke  out,  and 
Malcolm  was  shortly  afterwards  killed,  while  invading  England,  at 
Alnwick,  by  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wales,  too,  fighting  was  almost  perpetual. 
Not  only  did  the  great  Earldoms  of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester 
increase   their  borders,  but  many  knights  took  advantage  of  the 


frequent  civil  divisions  of  the  Welsh  to  push  westward  and  set  np  theii 
castles.     The  course  of  the  war  had  lately  been  in  favoui 
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of  the  Welsh  rather  than  of  the  Normans,  and  in  1095   «^ti  Wiit 

1091. 

Wniiam  thought  it  necessary  to  lead  an  army  against 
them.  His  attempt  was  not  successful,  nor  was  a  repetition  of  it  two 
years  later  more  so.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  too  difficult  for 
the  advance  of  a  great  army,  and  William,  thus  a  second  time  repelled, 
had  again  to  trust  to  the  self-interest  and  courage  of  individual  Norman 
settlers.  This  plan  he  strengthened  by  granting  to  Normans  portions  of 
land  as  yet  unconquered.  Thus  two  membei-s  of  the  house  of  Mont- 
gomery, brothers  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Roger  and  Amulf,  did 
homage  for  lands  in  Powys  and  Dyfed,  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  for  lands  to 
the  west  of  Herefordshire.  This  guerilla  warfare  was  successful,  and 
Hugh  of  Chester  was  just  succeeding  in  winning  back  Anglesey,  which 
had  been  taken  from  him,  when  an  invasion  of  IMagnus  of  Norway 
checked  for  the  time  the  Norman  success.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
while  assisting  Hugh  of  Chester,  lost  his  life,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  de  Belesme,  his  brother.  On  the  whole,  the  English  frontier 
constantly  advanced,  and  the  border  counties  were  thronged  vpAh 
castles  either  of  the  great  Earls  or  of  individual  adventurers. 

Intrigues  and  irregular  fighting  had  meanwhile  been  constant  in 
Normandy.     In  1094  King  Philip  of  France  had  been   ^^^^^^  j,, 
called  in  by  Robert,  but  nothing  of  importance  arose   Normandy 
from  this.     But  it  gave  rise  to  a  curious  act  of  extortion 
on  the  part  of  William,  who  summoned  20,000  men  from  England, 
evidently  the  old  English  County  Militia,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the 
coast  dismissed  them,  taking  from  them  the  ten  shillings  a  head, 
viaticum,  or  journey-money,  they  had  received  from  their  countiea 
In  1095  a  great  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  in   England,         ^^ 
headed  by  Mowbray  of  Northumberland,  came  to  light.   Mowbray 
Mowbray  threw  himself  into  Bamborough  castle,  which    *^'  ** 
could  not  itself  be  taken,  but  immediately  opposite  to  it  another 
castle,  called  Malvoisin,  was  raised,  and  the  garrison  of  this  "  ill-neigh- 
l^our  "  found  means  to  decoy  Mowbray  out  of  his  stronghold  and  to 
take  him  prisoner.     The  danger  which  threatened  William  was  thus 
got  over;  while  the  following  year  the  object  of  his  wishes  came 
into  his  hands,  when  Robert,  eager  to  join  a  crusade   wiuiun  obtaim 
which  had  just  been  preached,  pledged  Normandy  to  ^^^^^  *°°' 
him  for  the  sum  of  ;£6,666.     His  new  situation  as  ruler   io9«- 
of  Normandy  brought  William    into    hostility    with    the    neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  especially  with  Maine,  where  H^lie  de  la 
Fl^che  made  head  against  him,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Fulk  IV. 
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of  Anjou,  succeeded  in  beating  him  off  from  Le  Mans.  William's 
power  was  now,  in  spite  of  this  repulse,  very  great,  and  the  King  of 
France,  with  whom  he  became  involved  in  war  in  1097  on  the  old 
subject  of  the  Vexin,  looked  with  anxiety  at  the  growth  of  his  great 
vassal,  especially  when  a  close  friendship  arose  between  him  and  the 
Duke  of  Poitiers  and  Guienne.  This  conjunction,  giving  the  English 
King  a  grasp  of  France  all  round  the  seaboard,  made  men  believe 
that  his  ambition  reached  to  the  throne  of  France,  especially  as 
Size  of  Ml  PhiHp  had  but  one  son,  Louis.      The  strange  death  of 

dominions  at  William  put  an  end  to  all  such  thoughts.  He  was  hunt- 
noo*'*^  ing  in  the  New  Forest,  whither  he  had  been  warned  not 

to  go,  and  there  met  his  death  ;  whether  by  an  accidental  arrow 
from  the  bow  of  Walter  Tyrrel,  or  falling  forward  upon  the  point  of 
an  arrow  as  he  stooped  over  his  prey,  or  slain  by  the  hands  of  some  of 
those  whom  his  cruelty  and  avarice  had  made  his  implacable  enemies, 
Is  uncertain.  The  flight  of  his  attendants,  and  the  unceremonious 
treatment  of  his  corpse,  seemed  to  favour  the  last  supposition. 

In  spite  then  of  his  unamiable  character  ;  of  the  difTiculties  which 
oaoMB  of  had  beset  him  from  his  somewhat  questionable  title  ; 

wiiiiam'i  in-  q£  ^^  natural  impulse  towards  feudal  isolation  of  his 
feriority  to  Hj^^Qj^g .  of  troublesome  neighbours ;  and  occasional  want 
of  success  in  his  expeditions ;  Rufus  had  on  the  whole  succeeded 
in  his  plans,  as  far  as  his  external  circumstances  were  concerned.  It 
was  in  his  domestic  government,  especially  with  regard  to  tlie 
Church,  that  his  inferiority  to  his  great  father  is  most  obvious. 
Unlike  the  Conqueror,  he  was  unable  to  see,  or  if  he  saw,  to  care 
for  the  national  advantages  which  sprung  from  a  well-organized 
Church.  With  a  similar  determination  to  be  a  perfect  king  in 
his  own  dominions,  he  asserted  that  opinion  by  violent  acts  against 
the  Church  itself,  by  appointments  of  the  worst  description,  and  by  a 
life  from  which  all  show  of  decency  was  banished.  As  long  as  Lan- 
franc  lived,  he  kept  some  restraint  upon  himself,  but  upon  his  death 
he  began  to  show  his  real  temper. 

It  was  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  quarrel 
Dia  ute«  with  about  iuvestitures  was  raging  in  Europe.  The  skiU  ol 
the  Church.  Laufrauc  and  the  power  of  the  Conqueror  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  prevented  the  quarrel  from  reaching  England  during  that 
King's  reign  ;  and  to  the  end  of  Gregory's  life,  1085,  he  had  kept  up 
friendly,  even  flattering,  relations  with  the  English  King.  When 
Henry  IV.  had,  in  1080,  raised  the  Anti-Pope  Guibert  to  the  Papal 
throne  under  the  name  of  Clemeut  III.,  Lanfranc  had  coutrived  not 
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to  commit  himself  to  either  party,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable, 
that  during  his  life  the  regular  Popes,  Victor  III.  and  Urban  II.,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1088,  were  acknowledged  in  England.      On  his 
death  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Schism  practically  to  acknowledge 
neither  Pope,  and  to  leave  the  abbeys  and  bishoprics  vacant.     Indeed, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  openly  asserted  that  it  was  a  privilege  of  the 
King  of  England  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  or  not  as  he  pleased. 
Thus  for  four  years  the  archbishopric  was  unfilled,  along   BiihopriM  left 
with  several  other  important  ecclesiastical  preferments,   '***"*• 
and  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  Church  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Ralph  Flambard,  as  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  was 
unlimited  in  his  extortions.    The  Norman  Church  dignitaries  marched 
between  lines  of  armed  men  to  church.     The  Bishop  of  Wells  de- 
molished the  houses  of  the  canons  to  build  his  own  palace,  and  even 
the  religious  and  moral  scruples  of  the  English  monks  were  laughed 
at  by  their  licentious  superiors.     In  1093  the  King  fell  very  iU,  and 
for  the  time  became  repentant  and  religious  ;  he  pro-    Repenting  after 
ceeded  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  his  people  and  fill  up   ^J^'A^eim 
the  vacant  appointments.     The  most  important  of  these   Archbi«hop. 
was    the  archbishopric.      For    this    post    he    selected    A        in    ?  t 
Aosta,  Abbot  of  Bee.    This  man  was  a  Piedmontese,  wL    i.a  i    r  n 
attracted  to  Normandy  by  the  fame  of  Lanfranc,  and  had  enter  .i 
the  Abbey  of  Bee  under  him.     Upon  Lanfranc's  removal  to  Catn 
he  was  made  Prior,  and  afterwards  Abbot     Both  his  character  and 
attainments    commanded  the   veneration  of  the  age ;  and  at  the 
present  time  he  had  been  invited  by  Hugh  the  Fat,  Earl  of  Chester, 
to  come  over  and  assist  him  in  establishing  a  Benedictine  abbey  at 
Chester.     For  this  purpose,  and  charged  with  a  mission  from  his 
monastery,  he  was  induced  much  against  his  wiU  to  come  to  England. 
In  the   first  access  of  the  King's  repentance— after  issuing  a  royal 
proclamation  promising  afresh  the  freedom  of  captives,  the  good  laws 
of  King  Edward,  and  the  punishment  of  evil-doers— he  proceeded  so 
far  to  action  as  to  appoint  Anselm  Archbishop.     It  was  not  without 
something  like  actual  violence  that  Anselm  was  forced   ^^eimimwm. 
to  accept  the  Episcopal  staff.     The  great  importance  of  in«iy  accepti. 
the  primacy  and  Anselm's  view  of  the  King's  character 
are  well  shown  by  some  words  that  are  attributed  to  him :  "England's 
plough  is  drawn  by  two  supereminent  oxen,   the   King  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ...  Of  these  oxen  one  is  dead,  and  tlie 
other,  fierce  as  a  savage  bull,  is  yoked  young  to  the  plough,  and  i 
place  of  the  dead  ox  you  would  yoke  me  a  poor  feeble  old  sheep  witi 
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the  wild  bull"  The  feeble  old  sheep,  however,  was  a  very  decided 
ecclesiastic.  He  insisted  at  once  upon  the  restoration  of  the  whole  of 
the  lands  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  more  even  than  Lanfranc  had  held. 
He  declared  that  he  would  publicly  acknowledge  Pope  Urban.  And 
when,  after  his  consecration,  on  his  presenting  the  King  with  .£500 
of  silver,  the  King  demanded  ^1000,  he  withdrew  his  intended 
present  and  distributed  all  to  the  poor.  Nor  was  it  as  a  defender  of 
ecclesiastical  rights  that  he  was  pre-eminent.  He  set  himself  to  check 
Aiueim'i  as  far  as  it  was  possible  the  shameless  and  abominable 

reform*.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  rampant  in  England.    Among  other  signs 

of  the  degraded  licentiousness  of  the  times  was  the  effeminate  foppery 
of  the  courtiers.  Against  their  long  hair  and  sharp-peaked  shoes  the 
Archbishop  was  never  weary  of  inveighing.  The  King's  absence 
from  England  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  disputes  between  the 
Archbishop  and  the  King,  but  upon  his  return  Anselm  demanded 
leave  to  obtain  his  pall  from  Pope  Urban.  This  open  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Pope  William  wished  to  avoid,  and  at  a  council,  sum* 
moned  to  consider  the  matter,  the  deposition  of  Anselm  appears  to 
have  been  suggested.  The  bishops,  creatures  of  the  King,  basely 
deserted  their  chief ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Baronage  of  England, 
under  the  guidance  of  Robert,  Count  of  Mellent,  who  throughout  this 
and  the  preceding  reign  appears  as  the  good  adviser  to  the  sons  of  the 
Conqueror,  alone  saved  him  from  that  disgrace.  Unable  to  refuse 
Anselm's  wish  absolutely,  the  King  contrived  to  persuade  the  Pope 
to  send  Kim  the  pall,  but  Anselm  stoutiy  refused  to  receive  it  from 
secular  hands,  and  ultimately  triumphed  so  far  as  to  be  allowed  to 
take  it  himself  from  the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
wuiiam  Eor   the    moment    the    primate   was   triumphant,   the 

oppcMhte  cowardly  bishops  sought  his  absolution.  Bishoprics 
which  ieii  vacant  were  at  once  filled  up.  The  Irish  and  Scotch 
prelates  acknowledged  Ansehn's  superiority.  But  William,  cunning 
and  implacable,  was  not  to  be  thus  foiled.  If  the  churchman  could 
not  be  touched,  the  feudal  tenant  could  ;  and  Anselm  was  accused 
of  insufficient  performance  of  his  duty  in  supplying  military  followers 
for  an  expedition  into  Wales.  In  1097,  unable  to  withstand  the  royal 
violence,  he  left  England,  and  made  his  way  to  Rome.  He  there 
was  present  at  two  great  councils,  that  of  Bari  in  1098,  where  the 
orthodox  doctrine  as  to  the  Holy  Ghost  was  established  ;  and  one  at 
Rome  in  1099,  where  a  curse  was  laid  on  all  laymen  who  conferred 
ecclesiastical  investitures  and  upon  all  churchmen  who  received 
them.     Upon  William's  death  Anselm  returned  to  England. 
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HENRY  had  been  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  when  his  brother 
William  was  killed,  and  rode  at  once  to  Winchester  to  secure 
tue   King's  treasure.     As  the  riL^hts  of  primojreniture 

I      ,  ,  r  n  Henry  secorM 

had  not  yet  been  established,  and  he  was  very  obviously  the  crown, 
a  fitter  man  to  be  King  than  his  brother  Robert,  the   ^^^® 
slight  opposition  ofiered  by  the  treasurer  was  speedily  overruled,  and 
the  Sunday  following  (August  5,  1100)  he  was  crowned   He  condiiatea 
at  Westminster.     To  secure  his  position,  however,  he  »uci*«sea. 
found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  all  parties.    The  Church  lie  won  1  v 
the  immediate  filling  of  vacant  sees,  and  by  the  recall  of  the  exiled 
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Anselm.  William  Giffard,  the  chancellor  of  Rufus,  was  made  Bishop 
of  Winchester ;  Girard  of  Hereford,  Archbishop  of  York ;  while  both 
Norman  and  Saxon  laity  were  bound  to  him  by  a  charter,  by  which 
he  laid  some  constitutional  restrictions  upon  the  despotism  established 
by  his  father.  In  that  charter  he  promised  to  abolish  all  oppressive 
duties,  and  to  confine  his  demands  to  his  just  claims  as  feudal  lord ; 
rendering  the  same  agreement  obligatory  on  his  tenants  towards  their 
vassals.  False  coining  was  checked,  the  right  of  leaving  personal 
property  by  will  granted,  and  the  law  of  King  Edward,  which  meant  the 
old  institutions  of  the  country,  re-established.  He  likewise  thought 
it  well  to  win  the  heart  of  the  people  by  marrying  a  Princess  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  Matilda,  niece  of  Eadgar  ^theling,  daughter  of  Margaret 
and  Malcolm  of  Scotland.  Further  to  show  his  disapproval  of  his 
brother's  policy,  he  arrested  Ralph  Flambard,  who,  however,  found 
means  to  escape  to  Normandy,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Lisieux. 
Henry  had  thus  declared  the  policy  he  intended  to  pursue,  the 
policy  of  his  father  rather  than  of  his  brother.  He 
HU  poucy.  meant  to  be  at  once  a  friend  and  master  of  the  Church, 

and  a  national  sovereign  of  the  English,  a  character  which  became  a 
prince  who  had  been  bom  in  that  country.  That  position  implied  a 
power  much  more  centralized  than  that  of  a  feudal  suzerain  ;  and  in 
England  his  chief  policy  was  directed  throughout  his  reign  to 
upholding  his  mastery  over  the  Church  and  over  refractory  barons 
who  aimed  at  more  perfect  feudalism.  He  was  in  heart  however  a 
Norman,  and,  in  pursuit  of  his  objects,  did  not  shrink  from  using  his 
English  subjects  with  great  severity.  Similarly,  his  chief  foreign 
difficulties  were  produced  by  his  wish  to  win  the  Duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  having  won  it  to  rule  it  in  the  same  masterful  spirit 
in  which  he  ruled  England.  We  find  then  in  his  reign  ecclesi- 
astical disputes,  disputes  with  the  feudal  barons  of  both  England  and 
Normandy,  wars  for  the  conquest  of  the  duchy,  and  consequent 
complications  with  his  suzerain  the  King  of  France.  Mixed  with 
these  are  stories,  chiefly  firom  Saxon  sources,  of  cruel  and  unjust 
exactions  and  acts  of  injustice,  tolerated,  if  not  ordered,  against  his 

Saxon  subjects. 
His  views  found  supporters  in  the  two  sons  of  that  Roger  de 
Beaumont,  to  whom  his  father  had  left  the  regency  of 
Hia  Bupporters.  ;|yfQj^£^^jy  ^^^gn  he  first  came  to  England.  These  were 
the  two  great  Earls,  Robert,  Coun;  of  Mellent,i  afterwards  Earl 
Leicester,  and  his  younger  brother  Henry,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  elder 

1  Called  also  Couut  of  Meulan. 
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of  whom  had  received  no  less  than  ninety-one  mai&on  JDEom  tliA 

Conqueror,  and  was  the  most  influential  and  wisest  statesman  of  the 
day.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  constantly  opposed 
by  his  brother  Robert,  a  military  prince  of  the  feudal        «ppo°«»*^ 
type,  and  Robert  de  Belesme  of  the  House  of  Montgomery,  possessor 
of  the  Earldoms  of  Alen9on  in  France  and  of  Shrewsbury  in  Enij;land, 
and  by  right  of  marriage  of  the  county  of  Ponthieu, 

Robert  heard  of  his  brother's  accession  to  the  throne  while  on  hia 
joumey  home  from  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  served  with  credit 
throughout  the  first  crusade,  especially  at  Dorylaemn  and  at  Ascalon. 
He  had  declined  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  had  married  Sibylla,  the  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Robert  of  Nor 
of  Conversana.  He  was  a  man  of  extravagant  and  ^Jj*^j^* 
profligate  habits,  and  speedily  squandered  the  fortune  "oi- 
which  his  wife  had  brought  him,  but  the  entreaties  of  English 
exiles,  and  of  those  discontented  nobles  who  longed  for  an  easier 
rule  than  they  could  expect  from  Henry,  roused  him  to  assert  his 
claim  to  the  English  crown.  Robert  of  Belesme  and  his  brothers, 
Walter  Giffard,  Robert  Malet,  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil,  even  William  of 
Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  closely  connected  with  the  royal  house, 
joined  his  party. 

But  the  English  were  true  to  the  King.  Fitz-Hamon,  Bigot,  and 
the  Earl  of  Mellent,  added  their  influence  to  the  same  side.  Ix  wus 
probably  chiefly  the  talents  of  MeUent,  and  the  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation from  Archbishop  Anselm,  which  brought  about  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  difficulty.     A  treaty  was  arranged  by  which  Robert 

renounced  his  claims  in  exchange  for  the  Cotentin  and ^ 

3000  marks  a  year.     It  was  also  stipulated  that  a  com-   without 
plete  amnesty  should  be  extended  to  the  partisans  of  **^"****^**' 
either  prince  in  his  brother's  country.     It  was  not  Henr^  8  iutt ntiorj 
however  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  stipulation,  and  no  *«>*  n*  r  hm 
Robert  left  the  country  than  the  King  proceeded  to  take  steps  against 
the  two  leaders  of  his  brother's  faction,  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil  and 
Robert  of  Belesme.     Ivo  had  been  a  crusader,  and  was   Henry  attMks 
one  of  those  who  had  fled  from  the  si^e  of  Antioch,   *^  partuan*. 
being  let  down  the  wall  with  a  rope.     He  had  thus  earned  tiie  title 
among  the  witty  Normans  of  the  "Rope-dancer,"  and  finding  liis 
credit  gone  he  withdrew  from  England.     His  share  in  the  earldom  of 
Leicester  was  given  to  Robert  of  Mellent,  who  subsequently  acquired 
the  rest  of  the  earldom.    Alarmed  by  these  measures  of  the  King, 

William   de   Warrenne  induced  Robert  foolishly  t     c^ime  orer  tc 
I.  s 
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England  to  negotiate  for  the  safety  of  his  partisans.  His  position 
there  was  one  of  great  jeopardy,  and  he  was  glad  to  retire,  having 
renounced  his  money  payment,  but  having  secured  the  restitution  ot 
William  in  his  Earldom  of  Surrey,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived. 
The  withdrawal  of  Robert  from  the  contest  allowed  Henry  to  turn 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  destruction  of  Robert  de  Belesme,  the 
head  of  the  Norman  party  in  England.  From  him  he  won  the 
castles  of  Nottingham  and  TickhiU,  and  subsequently 
B:f^."  that  of  Bridgenorth,  to  which  he  had  retreated.     When 

ofro^o^wi  many  of  the  barons  combined  to  seek  his  pardon,  Henry, 
VLJ^^"^  still  resting  on  the  support  of  the  English,  refused  to 
Usten  to  them,  and  proceeded  to  win  from  him  his  last  stronghold, 
the  Castle  of  Shrewsbury.  Upon  this  Belesme  withdrew  with  his 
two  brothers  into  Normandy,  and  the  disaffection  of  the  aristocracy 
was  permanently  checked. 

It  had  been  stipulated  that  the  brothers  should  not  receive  each 

^^^^ other's  exiles.     In  spite  of  this  Robert  of  Normandy, 

••tw'ta"'  enraged  at  the  persecution  of  his  partisans,  restored  to 
?;reStni  Belesme  his  continental  property.  Henry  consequently 
invMionofthe  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  continued  his  measures  against  Robert's 
Sot^*  partisans.       He  first  banished  the  Count  of  Mortain, 

Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  claimed  also  the  Earldom  of  Kent  in  suc- 
cession to  Odo  of  Bayeux,   the  possession  of  which  would  have 
rendered    him  the    most    powerful   noble  in  England,  and    then 
proceeded  to    Normandy  to   continue  his  attacks  upon    Belesme. 
He  alleged   not  only  the  reception  of  his   exiles,  but  the  general 
misgovemment  of  Robert,  as  an  excuse  for  his  proceedings ;  and  in 
truth,  under  that  Prince,  Normandy  had  become  a  scene  of  anarchy. 
As  an  instance  of  this  it  is  mentioned,  that  on  his  arrival  a  church 
was  pointed  out  to  him  fuU  of  property  sent  there  for  safety  from 
the  hands  of  the  marauding  barons.     He  captured   the  towns  of 
Caen  and  Bayeux,  and  found  allies  in  the  persistent  enemies  of  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  Fulk  Count  of  Anjou,  and  H^lie  de  la  Fleche, 
who  had  succeeded  in  regaining  the  County  of  Maine.    With  Count 
Eobert  of  Flanders  also  he  renewed  friendly  relations.     With  such 
support  he  proved  too  strong  for  the  Norman  Duke,  and 
?enchebJay.        before  the  Castle  of  Tenchebray  a  battle  was  fought, 
Sept.  28, 1106.     ^^jich,  though  most   obstinately   contested,  ended   in 
favour  of  the  King.     Duke  Robert  himself,  the  Count  of  Mortain, 
and  Eadgar  ^Etheling,  who  had  been  serving  with  the  Duke,  were 
taken  prisoners.     Eadgar  was  liberated,  and  died  in  peace  in  Eng- 


land some  years  after ;  but  Duke  Robert  and  the  Count  of  Mortain 
were  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Normandy  and  England 
were  thus  again  united. 

The  possession  of  Normandy  brought  Henry  into  more  immediate 
contact  with  France.     Louis  VI.  was  upon  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom,  the  first  of  those  great  kings  to  whom   France, 
the  monarchy  owed  its  ultimate  triumph  over  feudalism.    ^^°^* 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  look  with  jealousy  on  the  vast  strength 
of  his  great  vassal,  and  should  attempt  to  curtail  that  power  which 
the  supinenese  of  his  predecessor  had  allowed  to  accumulate.     A 
constant  border  warfare  was  the  consequence,  rendered   the   more 
possible  by  the  doubtful  position  of  such  counties  as<|Maine,  Evreux, 
the  Vexin,  Blois,  and  Alen5on,  the  counts  of  which  were  for  ever 
changing  their  allegiance.     Louis  had  no  difficulty  in   loui«  uphold* 
finding  a  pretender  to  the  Norman  Duchy  whom  he   ^^tt^ttr 
might  use  as  his  instrument  in  opposing  the  English   UTichy. 
King.     William,  the  son  of   Robert,  had  fallen  into  Henry's  hands, 
and    had    been    by   him    intrusted    to   the    care   of    H^lie   de   St. 
Saen.     In  1110,  in  connection  apparently  with  a  movement  of  dis- 
affected nobility  (for  Braiose,  Malet,   and   Bainard  are  mentioned 
as  being  exiled  at  that  time),  H(^lie  fled  with  the  young  Prince,  and 
sought  to  raise  aU  the  neighbouring  princes  in  his  cause.     Their 
efforts  were  not  successful.     Henry's  arch-enemy,  Robert  of  Belesme, 
fell  into  the  King's  hands  at  Bonneville,  where  he  had  presented 
himself  with  extraordinary  effrontery,  trusting  that  a  message  with 
which  he  was  charged  from  the  King  of  France  would  give  him  the 
security  due  to  an  ambassador.     The  same  year  Theobald  of  Blois, 
acting  for  Henry,  defeated  the  French  King  at  Puysac.     And  when 
Henry  himself  succeeded  in  capturing  the  town  of  Alen^on,  and  in 
attaching  the  Count  of  Anjou  to  his  interests,  by  giving  him  his  heir, 
William  the  ^theling,  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  Louis  found 
it  desirable  to  conclude  a  peace  at  Qisors,  by  which  he  resigned 
his  claim  of  suzerainty  over  Maine,  Belesme,  and  Brit- 
tany,    and   left   entirely    unmentioned    the   nghts   of  Treaty  of  Gi«or« 
William,  son  of  Robert.     There  followed   a  period  of  "^^" 
some  years,  during  which  Henry  was  able  to  live  in  tolerable  peace 
in  England. 

His  position  was,  indeed,  unusually  strong.  His  son  was  con- 
tracted to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou  ;  his  natural  daughter  to 
Gonan,  son  of  Alan  Fergant  of  Brittany  ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
his  daughter  Adelaide  or  Matilda  was  married  to  the  German  Emperor 
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Ueni^^  ?.    He  took  this  opportunity  of  securing  the  «^^;«f  ^^ ^ 
^  his  son  WiUiam,  to   whom,  in  the  years  niS-H^^J 

SrJSSr     he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  barons  both  of  England 
^«^-  and  Normandy  to  promise  their  aUegiance.     But  tnis 

cessation  of  hostilities  was  not  of  long  duration. 

The  causes  of  war  had  not  been  removed.  There  was  staU 
«.  ^lofthe  chronic  disaffection  among  the  Norman  barons  who 
^^  disliked  the  firmness  of  Henry's  rule  ;  constant  jealousy 

upon  the   part   of  the  French  King  ;  and  the  Pretender  Wilham 
TcHto  I  he  is  called,  was  an  ever-ready  '-^f--^l^ll\^'l 
hands.      Thus  the  border  warfare  was  renewed    and  we  hear  ol 
the  disaffection,  not  only  of  the  King's  great  barons,  but  of  hifl 
iSesS   Robert   of   Flanders    and    Fulk    of  Anjou    adopting 
Z:     ;      William's  cause.     Other  distresses  likewise  came  upon 
SSr^""'       Henry.      He  lost  his  wife  Matilda,  and   his  firm  and 
sagacious  minister,  Robert  of  Mellent.     But    in    lll^^.P-^P^^^^ 
agSn  returned  to  him.     The  Count  of  Flanders  was  kiUed  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Count   of  Eu.      Money  or  negotiation  won    back 
rfiendship  of  Fulk,  and  in  the  following  year  a  ^atUe  ^^^^^^^ 
Battle  cBrenne-  a  fcw  kuights   at   BreuneviUe,   at   -h-^^f^^^^^ 
viiie,  and  com-     ^nd  Louis  Were  present  in  person,  was  regarded  as  so 
pie^tepro-perity.    ^^^.^.^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  English,  that,  by  th^  media- 

tion  of  Pope  Calixtus,  a  new  Treaty  wa^  arranged  and  ™^« 
interest  completely  disregarded.  Thus  was  triumphantly  closed  the 
second  of  Henry's  wars  in  France.  tt  „^, 

At  this  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity  a  blow  fell  upon  Henry 
Deat^ofPrince    which  he  is  Said  uever  to  have  recovered.     He  was 
William  and  it!    returning  in  triumph    to    England,   when    a    certam 
eon-e^nencM.       ^^^^^^  Fitz-Stephen,  whose  father  had  conveyed  the 
Conqueror  te  England,  claimed  the  privilege  of  conveying  the  roya 
partv      To  gratify  him.  Prince  WUliam,  with  the  king's  natural 
daughter  Matilda,  the  Countess  of  Perche,  and  other  young  nobles, 
consented  to  embark  in  his  ship  caUed  the  "  Blanche  Nef."    They 
remained  behind  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  celebrated  the  occasion  in 
festi^^ty,  which  ended  in  the  drunkenness  of  the  crew.    As  they  rowed 
from  the  harbour  of  Barfleur  in  the  moonlight  they  suddenly  struck 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  Riis  de  Catte,  and  there  was  barely  time  for  the 
young  Prince  to  escape  in  a  boat  from  the  sinking  ship.     The  cries  of 
his  sister  are  said  to  have  induced  William  to  return  towards  the 
wreck   when  the  hurried  rush  of  the  despairing  crew  capsized  his 
boat  and  all  on  board  were  drowned.     Of  the  whole  crew  of  the  ship 
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one  only,  Berold,  a  butcher  of  Rouen,  survived,  owing  his  bafety  to 
the  warmth  afforded  him  by  his  rough  garb  of  undressed  sheepskins. 
With  fear  and  trembling  the  news  was  broken  to  Henry  by  the  young 
son  of  Count  Theobald  of  Blois.  Henry  is  said  to  have  fallen  fainting 
from  his  seat,  and  from  that  time  onwards  never  to  have  relaxed  into 
a  smile. 

The  death  of  Prince  William  was  not  only  a  domestic  misfortune. 
By  it  was  broken  also  the  tie  which  bound  the  Count  of  _        ^,      . 

J  ^  Insurrection  of 

Anjou  to  Henry's  interests.     It  was  a  natural  jealousy   the  Dnke  or 
of  his  great  neighbour,  the  Norman  Duke,  which  had   ^^*'"- 
induced  Fulk  to  act  in  alliance  with  Henry.     When  Robert's  im- 
prisonment put   Henry  on  the  throne  of  Normandy,  he   in    tuin 
became  the  object  of  Fulk's  enmity.     The  state  of  the  Duchy,  where 
a  disaffected  party  constantly  existed,  afforded  him  ample  opportunity 
of  giving  effect  to  that  enmity.     Thus,  in  1124,  Henry  was  again 
recalled  to  Normandy  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  William 
OUto,  who  was  supported  by  Anjou.     Not  only  Anjou  but  France 
was  inclining  to  join  the  rebels,  and  it  was  only  by  instigating  his 
son-in-law  the  Emperor  te  attack  France  that  Henry  could  manage 
to  make  head  against  his  opponents.      As  it  was,  however,  a  for- 
tunate surprise  by  which  all  the  leaders  fell  into  his  hands  enabled 
him  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  again  induced  the  foreign  powers  to 
desert  William.     The  King  of  France  indeed  did  not  wholly  give 
him  up;  but  in  1127,  after  investing  him  with  several  important 
territories,  he  brought  him  forward  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Flanders,  to  which  he  had  a  claim  through  his  grandmother,  Matilda, 
the  Conqueror's  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Flanders.     Agiiinst  him  Henry  supported  the  claims  of  Diederii  or 
Dirk,  Count  of  Alsace,  the  last  count's  nephew,  and   Death  of 
his  rightful  heir.     The  matter  came  to  war,  and  in  July    ^™^  ^*e 
1128,  before  Alost,  Prince  William  was  wounded,  and  liu  i   oi  !ii- 
wounds.     Henry  was  thus  rid  of  his  most  formidable  opi    i    it. 

It  remained  for  him  to  secure  the  succession  for  his    i    ijnter 
Matilda,  and  he  induced  all  the  great  men  of  England   Attempt  to 
te  acknowledge  her,  and  swear  to  support  her  claims.   JJS^LSn  to 
The  list  of  those  who  swore  was  headed  by  the  Arch-    Matuda. 
bishop   of    Canterbury,   followed   by  the  King's   nephew,    Stephen 
of  Boulogne,  and  his  natural  son,   Robert  of  Gloucester.      Tl  i  v 
always   declared    that    they   accepted    the    oath   on   the   condition 
that  she  should  not  be  married  to  a  foreigner  without  their  consent, 
and  therefore  many  of  them  held  themselves  absolved  fruiu  their 
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oath,  when  she  waa  betrothed  and  ultimately  married  to  GeoflErey, 
son  of  the  Count  of  Anjou. 

The  close  of  his  reign  was  chiefly  occupied  in  arranging  disputes 
Death  of  Henry.  !°  coHsequence  of  this  marriage.  It  was  while  still 
in  Normandy  on  this  business,  though  his  presence  was 
imperatively  demanded  in  England  to  suppress  an  insurrection 
m  Wales,  that  he  died,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  effects  of  a  hearty  meal 
of  lampreys  on  the  1st  of  December  1135. 

Throughout  the  reign  he  had  had  considerable  difficulties  with  the 
weijhheidin  Welsh,  for  although,  as  has  been  said,  many  Norman 
colonies  of  knights  and  barons  had  established  strongholds  among 

Fleming..  them,  they   were  by  no  means  subdued.     They  took 

part  m  the  insurrection  of  Robert  of  Belesme ;  and  Henry,  con- 
scious that  they  would  be  difficult  to  conquer,  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  establishing  among  them  colonies  of  Flemings,  many  of  whom 
had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  still  more  about  the 
year  1106,  driven  from  their  country  by  inundations.  The  land 
granted  them  was  in  the  western  part  of  Wales,  near  Haverfordwest 
and  Tenby,  where  they  acted  at  once  as  a  military  post,  and,  through 
their  knowledge  of  manufacture  and  agriculture,  as  an  instrument  "of 
civilization.  In  1114  the  Welsh  rose  under  Gryffith.  The  occupa- 
tion  of  Caermarthen  and  Cardigan,  where  Gilbert  Strongbow,  Eari  of 
Stngul,  was  at  that  time  commanding,  separated  the  Flemings  from 
the  EngUsh,  and  Henry  was  compelled  to  march  to  their  rescue. 
This  msurrection  was  suppressed  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  himself 
Constant  perhaps  the  son  of  Gryffith's  sister.^    Small  insurrections 

insxurection..  continued.  In  1122  Henry  again  went  in  person  to 
Wales,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  subjection  by 
the  Flemings  and  by  numerous  Norman  castles  tiU  1134,  when  they 
were  provoked  to  a  new  outbreak,  so  important  that  the  King  was 
preparing  to  cross  from  Normandy  to  suppress  it,  when  he  died? 

At  home  the  great  points  of  Henry's  reign  were  those  whichform 
Henry'i  Church  the  domestic  history  of  all  feudal  monarchies  the 
P<»"«y-  relation  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  the  mainten- 

ance of  poHce.  With  regard  to  the  Church  his  views  were  those 
of  his  father.  He  was  ready  to  support  and  increase  its  influence  ; 
he  was  not  ready  to  give  up  any  of  the  prerogatives  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  possessed.     He  thus  reversed  aU  the  action  of  his 

1  Her  name  was  Nest.     She  married  Gerald  of  Windsor,  who,  as  constable  of  Arnulf 
of  Shrewsbury,  commanded  the  castle  of  Pembroke.     Their  grandson  was  the  historian 
Geraldus  Cambrensis.    It  seems  most  probable  that  Robert  was  not  her  son,    Cf 
F*««man,  v.  863.  ^' 
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brother,  recalled  Anselm  at  once  with  marked  honour,  and  filled  up 
the  vacant  benefices.       But   the  Archbishop  during  his  exile  had 
mixed  in  Continental  politics,  at  that  time  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  the  question  of  investitures.     He  returned  home  determined  to 
assert  to  the  fuU  the  independence  of  the  Church.     He  therefore 
refused   to  swear  fealty,  and  do  homage  to  the  King,   ^ebn  refuse, 
or  to  consecrate  those  bishops  who  had  received  their   '««^*y- 
investitures  from  him.     Henry,  supported  by  his  lay  counsellors, 
was  equally  determined  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  crown.      The 
matter  was  referred   to   the   Pope,   Pascal   II.       The   Papacy   had 
enemies  enough  already,  and  could  not  afford  to  drive  to  extremities 
a  Prince  so  powerful,  and  in  the  main  so  friendly,  as  Henry.     The 
reply  which  was  returned  was  ambiguous.     Henry  again  commanded 
the  Archbishop  to  perform  his  usual  duties.     A  second  application  to 
Rome  produced  no  better  result.     Anselm  was  urged  to  perseverance. 
Henry's  ambassadors  were  given  to  understand  that,  as  long  as  his 
appointments  were  good,  the  King  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Firm 
in  his  own  views,  but  uncertain  as  to  the  Pope's  wishes,  Anselm  had 
no  course  open  to  him  but  to  visit  Rome  in  person.     He   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
there  met  with  but  lukewarm  support,  and  withdrew  to   ^•*^«  England. 
Lyons,  while  Henry  laid  hands  upon  all  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bishopric.    For  some  time  Anselm  rejected  all  offers  of  compromise  ; 
but  when,  after  all  his  efforts,  he  could  induce  the  Pope  to  go  no 
further  than  the  excommunication,  not  of  the  King,  but  of  some  of 
his  ministers,  he  lost  heart,  and,  in  1106,  a  compromise  was  arranged 
at  Bee,  by  which  Henry  retained  the  really  important  part  of  investi- 
ture, the  oaths  of  fealty  and  homage,  while  resigning  the   jj        ^ . 
idle  symbol  of  the  gift  of  ring  and  crozier.    This  com-   *»»•  Pope,  maket 
promise,  which  was  the  same  in  effect  as  that  made   ^^^^p^**"^*  ** 
sixteen  years  afterwards  at  Worms  between  Henry  V.   ^^°® 
and  Calixtus  II.,  set  at  rest  for  the  present  that  rivalry  between 
Church  and  State  which  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror  had  introduced. 
The  decrees  of  a  Synod  held  at  Westminster,  1102,  by   synod  of 
Anselm  before  going  to  Rome,  show  the  abuses  which   westmiMter. 
the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  last  reign  had  introduced.     They  are 
directed  against  such  habits  as  simony,  marriage  of  the  clergy,  the 
assumption  of  lay  dress  by  ecclesiastics,  the  holding  of  secular  courts 
by  bishops,  the  adoration   of  unauthorized  saints  and   relics,  and 
vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  be  considered  as  the  chief 
civilizing  agent  of  the  time  by  forbidding  the  selling  of  men  for 
slaves. 
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It  was  not  always  that  the  Church  appeared  in  such  an  amiable 
Frequent  imiii  ^^^^-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  on  the  whole,  attempted  to 
JhTS^"**^  ^^^  ^^^^  appointments,  but  interest  or  desire  to 
Henry  corrects  Tcward  an  ardent  partisan  sometimes  put  an  unfit  per- 
j^e^jhen  gou  into  office.     Thus  Henry  of  Poitou  was  given  the 

Abbey  of  Peterborough,  although  he  already  held  an 
abbey  in  France,  apparently  as  a  reward  for  the  support  he  gave  the 
Kmg  in  upholding  the  illegaUty  of  the  marriage  between  WUliam 
Clito  and  Sibylla  of  Anjou  on  the  score  of  consanguinity      "He 
came  like  a  drone  to  a  hive,"  says  the  chronicler ;  ^'aU  that  the  bees 
draw  towards  them  the  drones  devour  and  draw  from  them,  so  did 
he."    It  is  fair  to  say  that  Henry,  when  he  found  out  how  bad  a 
person  he  had  appointed,  had  him  removed.     "  It  was  not  very  long 
after  that  that  the  King  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  give  up  the 
Abbey  of  Peterborough,  and  go  out  of  the  land."     Thus,  again  after 
a  gre^t  distribution  of  abbeys  in   1107,  it  is  remarked  "that  the 
abbots  were  rather  wolves  than  shepherds."     Such  complaints  are 
however  usually  uttered  by  English  >vriters,  and  the  plight  of  the 
conquered  people  was  evidently  very  miserable. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  suffering  on  more  accounts  than  one,  and 
Wretched  con-      ^^^  Suffering  was  of  a  kind  to  fail  chiefly  upon  the 
d^Monof  the        lower  orders.     Agriculture  was  so  rough  that  any  Httle 
irregulanty  in  the  seasons  produced  a  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  were  such  that  any  infectioua 
disease  was  liable  to   become  a  pestilence.      The  constant  warfare 
either  against  his  vassals  or  his  enemies,  which  the  King  carried  on' 
was  the  cause  of  frequent  taxation,  against  which  no  class  in  the 
State  had  It  m  their  power  to  remonstrate  ;  while  the  natural  and 
artificial  causes  of  suffering  were  further  aggravated  by  the  frequent 
issue  of  false  coin.     Thus  we  find  year  after  year  such  entries  as 
^tractifrom      these   m  the  chroniclers  :—"  The  year  1106  was  very 
od  Chronicler.,     niiserable,  because  of  the  faHure  of  the  crops,  and  the 
ceaseless  taxation."      ^' The  year   1110  was  full   of   wretehedness 
because  of  the  bad  season,  and  the  tribute  the  King  demanded  for  hk 
daughter's  dowry."     "In  this  year  (1124)  were  many  failures  in 
England   m   com   and  all  fruit,  so  that   between   Christmas    and 
Candlemas  the  acre  seed  of  wheat  was  sold  for  six  shillings  •  and 
that  of  barley,  that  is  three  seedUps  for  thi-ee  shillings,  the  acre'  seed 
of  oats  for  four  shillings,  because  there  was  Uttle  com,  and  the  penny 
was  so  bad  that  a  man  who  had  at  market  a  pound  could  by  no 
means   buy  therewith   twelvepenny-worth."      «In  this   same   year 
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(1125)  was  BO  great  a  flood  on  St.  Lawrence's  mass  day  that  many 
towns  and  men  were  drowned,  and  bridges  shattered;  com  and 
meadows  totally  destroyed,  and  for  all  fmits  there  was  bo  bad  a 
season  as  there  had  not  been  for  many  years  before."  "In  that 
year  (1131)  there  was  so  great  a  murrain  of  cattle  as  never  was  in 
the  memory  of  man."  This  carried  off  neat,  swnne,  and  domestic  fowls 
alike.  And  when  the  harvest  was  good  the  pestilence  came.  "  This 
year  (1112)  was  a  very  good  year,  and  very  abundant  in  wood  and 
field,  but  it  was  a  very  sorrowful  one  through  a  most  destructive 
pestilence.''  Or  again,  the  year  1104,  ''It  is  not  easy  to  recount 
all  the  miseries  the  country  suffered  this  year  through  various  and 
manifold  illegalities  and  imposts  which  never  ceased  nor  failed, 
and  ever  as  the  King  went  there  was  plundering  by  his  followers 
on  his  wretched  people,  and  at  the  same  time  often  burnings  and 
murders." 

In  these  extracts,  which  might  be  largely  multiplied,  the  chief 
causes  of  the  people's  misery  are  mentioned.     Heavy   iheir  chief 
taxes,  famines,  floods,  pestilence,  false  money,  and  pur-   coapiAiflt*- 
veyance.     To  attempt  to  rectify  such  of  these  as  were  within  the 
power  of  man,  was  one  main  part  of  Henry's  duty.     To  that  was 
added  the  work  of  suppressing,  by  a  centralized  royal  power,  the 
excesses  of  the  feudal  barons.       What  crying  necessity  there  was 
that  they  should  be  suppressed  is  made  plain  by  the  stories  related 
of  Robert  of  Belesme,  their  chief.    He  is  spoken  of  as  guUty  of  the 
most    unheard-of    barbarities,   as  having    scorned   the   Baroniai 
ransoms  of  his  captives  to  torture  them  by  newfangled   *y^^^F 
instruments  ;  he  found  delight  in  seeing  men  and  women  impaled 
and  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death.     "He  was  a  man,"  says 
William    of    Malmesbury,   "intolerable    for    the   barbarity   of    hi« 
manners,  remarkable  besides  for  cmelty  ;"  and,  among  other  in- 
stances, he  relates  how,  on  account  of  some   trifling  fault   of  ite 
father,  he  blinded  his  godchild,  who  was  his  hostage,  by  tearing  out 
the  poor  little  creature's  eyes  with  "  his  accursed  nails." 

One  complaint  of  his  people  Henry  systematically  disregarded. 
He  could  not  afford  to  do  without  his  taxes,  and  on  aU 
classes  on  this  point  he  leant  with  a  heavy  hand.  But  '^'^^  "^"^  "" 
in  other  respects,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  rectified  abuses  of  adminis- 
tration, and  established  a  vigorous  and  effectual  poUce.  The  evils 
of  purveyance  had  become  extreme ;  no  property  was  safe  from  the 
hands  of  the  followers  of  the  court,  and  when  they  found  larger 
supplies  than  they   wanted,  "if  it  was  liquor  they  washed  liien 
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horses'  feet  in  it,  or  food  tiiey  wantonly  destroyed  it."  But  Henry 
Henry  cures  °^*^®  *  regulation  for  the  followers  of  his  court,  at 
vhat  eviij  he  whichever  of  his  residences  he  might  be,  stating  what 
they  should  take  without  payment  from  the  coimtry 
folk,  and  how  much,  and  at  what  price  they  should  purchase,  punish- 
ing the  transgressors  by  heavy  fine  or  loss  of  life.  So  with  regard  to 
false  coinage,  immediately  after  the  complaint  of  high  prices  in  the 
year  1124,  it  is  mentioned  that  Henry  at  once  sent  from  Normandy 
to  England,  and  commanded  that  all  the  moneyers  should  have  their 
right  hands  cut  off,  and  be  otherwise  mutilated.  Bishop  Roger 
of  Salisbury  sent  all  over  England,  commanded  them  all  to  come 
before  him,  and  then  and  there  punished  upwards  of  fifty.  Henry  was 
careful,  indeed,  in  other  ways  with  regard  to  the  money,  having  the 
whole  of  the  coinage  broken  to  prevent  the  refusal  of  broken  silver 
pennies  ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  break  the  coinage 
to  see  that  the  money  was  good,  and  tradesmen  not  unfrequently 
refused  the  broken  coins. 
Against  offences  of  violence  Henry  was  equally  vigorous.  At 
one  single  court  held  in  Leicestershire  by  Basset  the 
Justiciary,  during  the  King's  absence  in  1124,  no  less 
than  forty-four  thieves  were  condemned  and  hanged,  besides  others 
mutilated.  "He  sought  after  robbers  and  counterfeiters  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  and  punished  them  when  discovered,"  says  William 
of  Malmesbury.  Rivalling  his  father  also  in  other  respects,  he 
restrained  by  edict  the  acts  of  his  courtiers,  thefts,  rapine,  and  the 
violation  of  women,  commanding  the  delinquents  to  be  deprived  of 
sight.  He  also  displayed  singular  vigilance  against  the  mint  masters, 
suffering  no  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  "  deluding  the  innocent  by 
the  practice  of  roguery*'  to  escape  without  losing  his  hands.  "A 
good  man  he  was,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  and  all  men  stood  in 
awe  of  him  ;  no  man  durst  misdo  against  another  in  his  time.  He 
made  peace  for  man  and  beast.  Whoso  bare  his  biirden  of  gold  and 
silver,  no  man  durst  do  him  aught  but  good." 

To  cany  out  this  strict  police  some  apparatus  was  necessary,  which 
Adminirtrauva  at  the  Same  time  should  serve  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
machinery  jj^g  ^^  power  of  the  great  nobles,  and  that  of  beginning 

at  all  events,  by  its  centralizing  influence,  to  re-form  the  conquered 
people  and  their  conquerors  into  one  nation.  The  rudiments  of  such 
an  apparatus  Henry  found  already  existing  in  the  arrangements  which 
the  Conqueror  had  made.  The  system  of  frankpledge,  increased  and 
adapted  to  the  more  general  feudal  form  of  society,  supplied  him 
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with  an  efficient  system  of  police.  There  was  no  man  in  the  king- 
dom but  some  one  was  answerable  for  him.  If  he  was  a  vassal,  his 
lord.  If  he  was  a  freeman,  the  knot  of  freemen  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  As  courts  to  carry  out  this  system,  there 
were  the  old  Hundred  and  Shire  gemots.  These  Henry 
strengthened  and,  it  would  seem  from  one  existing  order,  restored 
when  in  any  way  decayed  to  their  original  purity  To  these  courts 
criminal  cases  belonged,  and  civil  suits  between  vassals  of  different 
lords.  Questions  between  vassals  of  the  same  lord  seem  to  have 
fallen  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord.  But  these  inferior  courts, 
although  they  were  excellent  for  police  purposes,  and  as  a  check 
upon  the  powers  of  the  baronial  courts,  would  have  done  little 
towards  the  formation  of  nationality  had  they  not  been  brought  into 
connection  with  a  superior  court  of  which  the  king  was  chie£  This  ■ 
central  court  consisted  of  the  King  in  his  ordinarv  council,  which, 
since  the  Conquest,  was  known  as  the  Curia  Regis.  "*  ^^ »  . 
Over  it  was  the  justiciary,  who  was  the  King's  repre- 
sentative, his  regent  durmg  his  absence,  the  head  of  his  administra- 
tion, both  judicial  and  financial,  at  all  times.  Under  him  \\  as  a 
selection  of  barons,  the  chief  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and 
those  best  qualified  for  judicial  purposes.  The  clerks  of  this  court 
were  placed  under  a  head,  who  was  the  chancellor.  The  judges 
themselves  sat  for  financial  purposes  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  and 
Were  spoken  of  as  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  For  general  busi- 
ness they  were  called  justices,  and  their  head  the  chief-justice.  The 
oi^anization  of  this  court  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  T  The  .  ifit  e 
of  chief  justiciary  had  been  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but  t  he 
regular  formation  of  the  Exchequer  Court  was  the  work  of  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  hands  of  whose  fanuly  the  direction  of  the 
machinery  remained  for  nearly  a  century.^  It  was  afterwards,  as  we 
shall  see,  brought  to  its  completion  by  Henry  II.,  but  all  its  essential 
parts  are  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of  his  grandfather.  Tt  was  as 
officers  of  finance  that  the  justices  first  began  to  traverse  the  country. 
The  sheriffs  could  not  always  be  trusted  in  their  own  localities,  and 
change  of  property  and  other  causes  gave  rise  to  difficult  questions, 
requiring  to  be  settled  by  the  immediate  intervention  of  the  King's 
officers.  From  financial  questions  their  authority  naturally  passed  to 
questions  of  justice,  and  their  connection  with  the  local  courts  was 
further  strengthened  when  Henry  united  several  sherift'doms  under 
one  of  his  justices.     Following  a  natural  tendency,  the  men  employed 
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for  these  offices  were  not  the  great  barons,  but  new  men,  who  rose  by 
their  talents,  and  were  naturally  upholders  of  the  royal  power  and 
of  order  in  opposition  to  the  anarchical  baronial  party. 

To  sum  up  ;  after  the  year  1108,  when  the  local  courts  were  re- 
established, both  the  Hundred  and  county  courts  were  the  same  in 
constitution  and  in  arrangement  as  before  the  Conquest.   But  they  were 
connected  with  the  central  government ;  because  matters  in  which  the 
King  was  interested  were  set  aside  for  the  consideration  of  the  Curia 
Regis,  or  travelling  justiciary  sent  out  from  that  body  ;  and  because 
the  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced  the  practice  of  issuing  writs  from 
the  King's  court,  whereby  the  King,  in  virtue  of  what  is  called  his 
"  equitable  power,"  that  is,  his  power  of  securing  justice  where  the 
law  did  not  give  it,  prescribed  the  method  of  action  in  certain  difficult 
cases.      The   Hundred  court  was  sometimes  a  lower  court  for  the 
arrangement  of  small  debts  ;  the  Bailiff  of  the  Hundred  then  presided. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  great  court  held  only  twice  a  year  ;  the  sheriff 
then   presided,   the   court  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction,   and  waa 
known  as  the  "  Court  Leet.''     It  also  saw  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
divisions  of  ten  men  required  by  the  system  of  Frankpledge  ;  this  was 
called  "  the  view  of  frankpledge."    The  court  was  then  known  as  "  the 
SherifC's  Toum."     Below  these  local  courts  were  the  feudal  manor 
courts,  the  old  motes  of  the  township,  now  become  the  courts  of  the 
lord.     But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  authority  of  the  sheriff  and 
the  local  courts  (now  virtually  royal  courts)  was  universal     Certain 
w  great  lords  enjoyed  franchises,  that  is,  exercised  jurisdiction  over  several 
manors.     If  the  lord  had  "  sac  and  soc,"  his  court  had  the  authority 
of  the  Court  Leet     If  he  had  "  the  view  of  frankpledge,"  the  suitors 
at  his  court  were  free  from  attendance  at  the  Sheriff's  Toum,     His 
court  was  then  in  aU  points  like  the  Hundred  court,  but  independent 
of  the  sheriff.     This  double  system  Henry  had  apparently  to  submit 
to,  watching  the  baronial  power  as  well  as  he  could,  by  means  of 
the  local  courts  and  travelling  justices. 

It  is  to  be  carefidly  remembered  that  though  the  Curia  Regis, 
representing  the  King's  council,  attested  charters,  and  revised  and 
registered  laws,  it  had  no  legislative  authority.  Both  the  imposition 
of  taxes  and  the  making  of  laws  still  rested  with  the  King  and  his 
ZhaHattoua  great  council,  the  representative  of  the  Witan,  which 
^*^^-  had  become  a  feudal  court,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the 

King's  vassals.     Their  "  counsel  and  consent "  was  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  all  legislation. 


STEPHEN 

1135-1154. 


Bom  1105=Maud  of  Boulogne. 


Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne, 
d.  1152. 


William,  Earl  of  Boulogne, 
d.  1159. 


Scotland. 

David  I.,  1124. 
Malcolm  IV.,  1153. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 
France.  Germany. 


Louis  VI., 
Louis  VII. 


1108. 
,  1137. 


Lothaire  II.,  1125, 
Conrad  III.,  1138. 
Frederick  L,  1162. 


Spain. 

Alphonso  VIII., 
1134. 


POPES.— Innocent  n.,  1130.    Celestine  IL,  1143.    Lucius  IL,  1144 
Eugenius  III.,  1145.    Anastasius  IV.,  1153. 

ChunceUors. 


ArchhisTwps. 

William  of  Corbeuil,  1123— 

113G. 
Theobald,  1139—1161. 


Chief-Jtistice'. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
1135—1139. 


Roger  the  Poor,  1135, 
Philip,  1139. 


f\^  Henry's  death,  according  to  the  oath  of  the  nobles,  Matilda, 

-^  late  Empress,  now  wife  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  stephen'g 
should  have  become  Duchess  of  Normandy  and  Queen  of  »cceMion. 
England.  But  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  was  by  no 
means  firmly  established  ;  a  female  sovereign  was  not  desirable  for  a 
feudal  country;  her  child  Henry  was  an  infant;  and  the  nobles 
held  that  the  conditions  of  their  oath  of  fealty  had  been  broken  when 
Matilda  had  married  a  foreigner.  There  was  therefore  almost  a 
unanimous  feeling  that  one  or  other  of  the  Princes  of  Blois,  grand- 
sons of  the  Conqueror,  Theobald  the  elder  brother,  or  Stephen,  Count 
of  Mortain  and  Boulogne,  should  ascend  the  throne.  Steps  were 
being  taken  in  Normandy  to  induce  Theobald  to  come  forward, 
when  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  superior  quickness  of  his 
brother  Stephen  had  abeady  secured  the  cro^vn  in  England,  where, 
though  not  without  some  demur,  the  influence  of  the  Church,  headed 
by  his  brother  Henry  of  Wiuchester,  had  secured  him  success. 
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There  followed  a  period  of  twenty  years  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  England.     It  was  the  only  time  during  which 
Sfteroftiie   the  feudal  baronage  assumed  that  position  of  practical 
"*«^  independence  which  it  was  always  aiming  at,  which  it 

frequently  enjoyed  abroad,  but  which  the  wise  management  and 
strong  government  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  two  sons  had  rendered 
impossible  in  England.  The  weak  title  of  the  King,  and  the  con- 
stantly urged  claim  of  the  Empress,  joined  with  the  personal  character 
of  Stephen,  who  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  refuse  a  request 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  barons  of  asserting  virtual  indepen- 
dence and  fighting  for  their  own  interests,  while  nominally  uphold- 
ing one  or  other  of  the  claimants  to  the  throne.  The  same  causes 
Great  power  oi  affected  the  Church,  which  was  now  able  to  make  good 
the  Church.  that  commanding  position  which  the  legislation  of  the 
Conqueror  had  given  it,  although  up  to  this  time  the  strong  hand  of 
the  King  had  rendered  the  position  worthless.  The  only  organized 
power  in  the  midst  of  anarchy,  it  was  enabled  to  use  its  influence 
to  the  full  It  was  the  Church  that  set  Stephen  on  the  throne  ;  it 
was  his  quarrel  with  the  bishops  which  lit  up  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  success  of  the  Empress  was  of  no  avail  till  she  was 
accepted  by  the  Church  ;  her  attack  upon  Henry  of  Winchester  waa 
the  si<nial  for  her  discomfiture  ;  it  was  the  mediation  of  the  Church 
which  ultimately  produced  a  cessation  of  the  war. 

The  facts  of  the  reign  are  few  and  in  themselves  unimportant. 
--.  ,  .      »^,     To  the  erowth  of  the  constitution   it   added  nothing. 

The  IntereBt  of        •*■ "  cs  i  -i  •   •  i-        ir  t 

the  reign.  jt  is  nevertheless  interesting  as  exhibitmg  the  effects  of 

unbridled  feudalism,  and  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  great  work  of 
consolidation  perfected  by  Henry  II.  ;  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
misery  and  disgust  excited  by  the  lawless  outrages  of  the  barons  ; 
on  the  other  by  the  overwhelming  power  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,   which   could    not    co-exist    with    any  true    national 

monarchy. 

On  his  coronation,  Stephen,  in  general  terms,  promised  to  uphold 

stephen'i  *^®  ^^^  ^"^^  °^  ^^  predeccssors.    At  the  first  great 

diarter.  council  of  his  reign  he  issued  a  more  explicit  charter, 

securing  to  the  Church  their  property  and  privileges,  and  promising 
to  suppress  illegalities  on  the  part  of  the  sheriffs.  The  character  of 
the  reign  rendered  such  a  charter  quite  inoperative.  The  insurrection 
in  Wales,  which  had  been  bringing  Henry  to  England 
Affair.  In  wale..  ^^^^  ^^  died,  continued.     Its  conduct  feU  chiefly  to 

Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert  of  Clare.   Stephen's 
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presence  on  the  borders  did  not  succeed  in  checking  it.  Ricnard 
Fitz-Gilbert  was  killed,  and  he  left  the  country  as  before  to  be  con- 
quered by  the  gradual  advance  of  the  lords  marchers. 

Already,  it  would  seem,  the  pelding  character  of  Stephen  had  been 
discovered.     Already  barons  began  to  take  advantage  of  E„iy  ^^^  ^^ 
it.     Roger  Bigot  seized  the  Castle  of  Norwich,   and   disturbance, 
wrested  from   the  King  the   earldom  of  that  county  and  of  East 
AngUa.     Robert  of  Bathenton  and  Baldwin  of  Redvers,  in  Devon- 
shire, began  to  rebel     They  were  indeed  both  conquered,  but  such 
movements  mark  the  temper  of  the  times.     In  1137  Stephen  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  cross  to  Normandy,  where  Geoffrey  of  Anjou 
was  making  war  upon  his  provinces.    His  success  there  was  not 
great.     He  purchased  from  Geoffrey  a  cessation  of  hostilities.     Mean- 
while the  Northern  frontier  of  England  had  become  a  scene  of  war. 
David  of  Scotland,  the  nephew  of  Eadgar  ^theling,  and 
uncle  through  his  sister  Matilda  of  the  Empress,  had  1^\^ 
himself  some  claims  to  the  English  throne.     But  these   ^^^^ 
he  declared  that  he  waived,  wishing  to  abide  true  to  the  oath  he  had 
taken  to  support  his  niece.     He,  however,  demanded  that  his  son 
Henry  should  be  allowed  to  do  homage  to  Stephen  for  Cumberland, 
and  that  he  himself  should  receive  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Huntingdon,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Earl  Waltheof.     Though  he  himself  declared  that  he  had  no  desire 
for  the  English  throne,  there  is  mentioned  by  one  chronicler  ^  a  general 
conspiracy   of    the   native   English   with   their  exiled 
countrymen,  of  whom  the  south  of  Scotland  was  fuU,   ''^^Z't^ 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  condition  of  ~°*P^*«y 
the  country  to  put  to  death  the  Normans,  and  to  place  the  crown 
upon  David's  head.     The  plot  was  discovered  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  was  at  once  Bishop  and  Governor  of  that  district,  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  last  king  into  a  modified  county  pa' it  hie.     He 
told  his  discovery,  and  many  of  the  conspirators  were  hange  L  in 
many  others  found   a   refuge  in   Scotland.     At   length,  in    ilj^, 
David  entered  England  with  a  large  army,  and  pushed  f  i  v  r  t 
as  far  as    Northallerton    in    Yorkshire.      He   was    there    ii  .  t    i.\ 
the  forces  of  the   Northern   bishops  and    barons,  gathered  under 
the  command  of  Walter  Espec,  Thurstan,  the  aged  Archbishop  of 
York,  William  of  Albemarle,  Roger  of  Mowbray,  and  other  barons. 
They  gathered  round  a  taU  mast  borne  upon  a  carriage,  on  which, 
above  the  standards  of  the  three  Northern  Saints,  St.  Peter  of  T  rk, 

1  Ordericus  Vitalis. 
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St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon,  was  displayed  a 
silver  pvx  bearine:  the  consecrated  wafer.     The  motley 

B&ttlfl  of  the  »     ,       ^  1  ^T      -n      T  T. 

Standard.  army  of  the  Scots,  some  armed  as  the  Hinglisn,  some  m 

Aii«.  22. 1138.  ^^  ,^^  ^jj^gg  q£  ^jjg  p-^^g  q£  Galloway,  after  a  well- 
fought  battle,  broke  against  the  full-clad  Norman  soldiers,  and  were 
killed  by  the  arrows,  which  had  now  become  the  national  weapon  of 
the  English  ;  11,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  field.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  victory,  Stephen,  conscious  of  his  general  weakness, 
accepted  an  unfavourable  peace,  by  which  Northumberland  was  given 
to  Prince  Henry. 

All  this  time  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  had  been  increasing.    "  Many 
persons,"  says  the  chronicler,^  "  emboldened  to  illegal 

Growth  of  ^  .  ,        /  ....  /.    n  i  -L  \.'lz 

anarchy  in  acts,  either  by  nobility  of  descent  or  by  ambition,  were 

^"*^**'  not  ashamed,  some  to  demand  castles,  others  estates,  and 

indeed  whatever  came  into  their  fancy,  from  the  King.  When  he 
delayed  complying  with  their  request  .  .  .  they,  becoming  enraged, 
immediately  fortified  their  castles  against  him,  and  drove  away  large 
booties  from  his  lands."  "He  created  likewise  many  earls  where 
there  had  been  none  before  ;  appropriating  to  them  rents  which  had 
before  belonged  to  the  crown.  They  were  the  more  greedy  in 
asking,  and  he  more  profuse  in  giving,  because  a  rumour  was  pervad- 
ing England  that  Robert  of  Gloucester  would  shortly  espouse  the 
cause  of  his  sister."  The  creation  of  earldoms  had  been  rare  under 
the  three  first  Norman  kings,  and  as  those  offices  died  out  their 
places  had  not  been  filled.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  in  1131  there 
were  but  three  earls  in  England,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Earls 
of  Chester  and  Leicester.'  As  the  earl  received  the  third  penny  of 
the  fines  of  his  earldom,  the  creation  of  earls  manifestly 
e^fdo^lnd  impoverished  the  crown.  But  Stephen  appears  to  have 
'*^**-  gone  beyond  the  filling  up  of  regular  earldoms,  and  to 

have  created  titular  earls,^  with  grants  of  royal  demesne  lands  to 
support  their  dignity.  The  building  of  castles  *  was  the  great  sign  of 
the  anarchical  condition  of  England,  implying  private  war  and  all 
the  other  horrors  of  the  worst  forms  of  continental  feudalism. 

This  anarchy  began  to  assume  a  form  when  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
alleging  his  previous  oath  to  Matilda,  and  asserting  that  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  had  accepted  Stephen  had  not  been  kept,  renounced 

1  Wflliam  of  MalmesTjury. 

«  Lappenberg,  Thorpe's  translation,  page  377.    There  were  certainly  several  more  at 
the  time  of  the  accession,  as  their  names  occur  attesting  the  charter  of  Stephen, 
s  pigcal  earls.  *  Adulterine  Castles.    Will.  Malm.  Hist  Nov.  I.  ft  18. 
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his  fealty.     His  influence  was  in  his  earldom,  and  in  the  West  of 
England  ;   the  headquarters  of  his  party  was  Bristol ;   ^^^^ 
md  his  agent  during  his  absence  was  Milo,  Constable   Gloucester 
3f  Gloucester,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hereford.     Nearly  all   "^1^"  "'' 
the  West,  and  by  no  means  the  West  only,  declared  for   "^• 
Matnda.     But  in  most  cases  the  rival  claims  to  the  throne  were  used 
as  an  excuse  merely.     Change  of  sides  was  common,  and  there  are 
instances  of  leaders   excluding  their  own  nominal   partisans  from 
strongholds  they  had  won.^    At  first  the  insurrection  was  unsuccess- 
ful    Stephen,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  had  collected    Stephen « 
mercenaries  from   Flanders  and  from  Brittany.      The    mercea&ries. 
condition  of  the  country  made  them  eager  to  come.     In  Stephen^s 
time  numbers  of  freebooters  from  Flanders  and  Brittany  flocked  to 
England  in  expectation  of  pillage.*   The  chief  leader  of  the  Flemings 
.vas  William  of  Ypres ;  the  Bretons  were  commanded  by  Alan  the 
Black  of  Richmond,  Herv6  of  L^on,  and  Alan  of  Dinan.'    With  the 
aid  of  these  Stephen  speedily  regained  the  great  castles  he  had  lost, 
such  as  Bath,  Castlecary,  Harptree,  and  Shrewsbury  ;  and  might  per- 
haps even  yet  have  established  his  authority,  when  an  act  of  supreme 
folly  set  him  at  variance  with  the  Church. 

The  new  administrative  class  was  represented  by  Roger  of  Salis- 
bury, who  had  succeeded  in  procuring  for  his  nephew  Alexander 
the  bishopric  of   Lincoln,    for   Nigel  the  bishopric  of  Ely,    while 
his  illegitimate  son  Roger  waa  Chancellor.    The  vast  wealth  and 
influence  of  this  family  encouraged  them  to  build  castles,  and  Devizes 
Sherborne,  Malmesbury,  and  Salisbury  were  strongly  fortified.     The 
family   of  Beaumont,   Earls   of  Mellent,  had   been  generally   firm 
supporters  of  the  crown  and  of  authority.    They  now 
seem    to  have    seen   with  jealousy  their   position   as   ie^^J^nthe 
chief  advisers  to  the  crown  occupied  by  men  of  law    ow  and  new 
ecclesiastics,  yet  without  the  sanctity  which  befits  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.     At  their  instigation,  and  at  that  of  their 
friends,  the  King  took  the  ill-advised  step  of  beginning  his  assault  on 
his  castle-building  barons  by  demanding   the  surrender   of  these 
bishops'  castles.     The  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  were  sud- 
denly  arrested  at  an  assembly  held  at  Oxford  (1139) ;   the  Bishop 
of  Ely  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Devizes.    Thither  the  King  betook 
himself,  with  his  two  prisoners,  as  some  accounts  assert,  kept  entirely 
without  food,  one  in  a  cow-stall  and  the  other  in  a  hoveL     This 

I  See  the  conduct  of  Fitz-Hubert  and  Pitz-Gilbert  at  Devises  and  Marlborough, 
page  82. 

8  William  of  Malmesbury,  Hist  Nov.  U.  I  84 
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treatment  of  the  bishops,  and  a  threat  of  hanging  Koger  the  Chan- 
ceUor,  produced  the  surrender  of  Devizes  as  weU  as  the  other  three 

The*  success  was  dearly  bought.    The  King's  brother,  Henry  of 
Winchester,  upheld  the  dignity  of  his  order.      He  sum- 
^:r;^ththe   moned   a   council,   produced  a  Papal   letter  declaring 
^"^^  him  legate,  proceeded  to  lay  his  charges  agamst  the 

Kina  before  the  council,  and  advised  him  to  submit  to  canonical 
punrshment.  Stephen's  case  was  defended  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who 
when  the  aggrieved  bishops  spoke  of  an  appeal  to  Rome,  declw^d 
that  the  King  advised  them  not  to  do  so,  as  whoever  went  might  find 
it  difficult  to  return  ;  and  himself  appealed  to  the  jurisdiction  ot 
coiuequent  the  Pope.  THs  threat,  and  an  ominous  appearance  ol 
arrival  of  drawn  swords  around  the  meeting,  prevented  the  bishops 

S?^  w.  1139.  from  proceeding  to  extremities  ;  but  none  the  less  had 
Stephen  forfeited  their  support.  The  immediate  effect  was  the 
arrival  of  Gloucester  and  the  Empress  in  the  South  of  England. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Arundel,  the  Empress  withdrew  to  jom  her 
brother,  who  had  preceded  her,  at  Bristol  There  had  been  a 
friendly  meeting  with  Henry  of  Winchester  upon  their  arrival,  and 
it  was  the  same  Henry  who  escorted  the  Empress  to  join  her  brother.^ 
The  scene  of  confusion  became  still  more  confused, 
civuwar.  -g^^^  Fitz-Count^  held  Wallingford  for  the  Empress ; 

Milo  of  Gloucester  regained  many  of  the  Western  castles  which 
Stephen  had  won.  In  Cornwall,  Reginald  of  DunstanviUe,  a  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  upheld,  though  without  much  success,  the 
cause  of  the  Empress.  In  Wiltshire,  Fitz-Hubert,  a  Fleming,  and 
Fitz-Gilbert  fought  nominaUy  for  the  Empress,  reaUy  for  themselves, 
till  Fitz-Gilbert  enticed  Fitz-Hubert,  who  had  refused  admission  to 
the  partisans  of  the  Empress  for  whom  he  was  nominaUy  fighting, 
to  the  Castle  of  Marlborough,  and  there  hanged  him. 

The  quarrel  between  Stephen  and  his  bishops  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Roger  of  Salisbury  died  in  1139.  The  Bishop  of  Win- 
S^erJith  Chester  demanded  the  See  for  his  nephew.  Again  Wale- 
the  chorciL  j.j^jjj  Qf  MeUent  thwarted  the  Church,  and  his  request 
was  refused.  At  the  Whitsuntide  festival  (1141)  held  in  London, 
but  one  bishop,^  and  that  a  foreign  one,  was  with  the  court     The 

1  The  Bishop  seems  to  have  been  appointed  by  Stephen  as  her  escort.    William  of 
Malmesbury  says  that  no  gentieman  conld  refuse  an  escort  even  to  has  enemy. 

2  Son  of  Count  Alan  Fergant  of  Brittany.    Ang.  Sax.  Chron.  ann.  1127. 
»  Bishop  of  Se6z,  in  Southern  Normandy. 
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state  of  uncertain  anarchy  was  becoming  highly  distasteiui  to  iiobert 
of  Gloucester.     An  opportunity  occurred  of  bringing  matters  to  a 
crisis.     Ranulph,  the  Earl  of  Chester,  had  hitherto  played  fast  and 
loose  with  both  parties,  and  the  King  had  parted  from  him  at  Lin- 
coln, which  he  possessed  in  right  of  his  mother  Lucia,  beHeving  him 
to  be  his  partisan.     But,  a  few  days  after  his  departure,  Ranulph  and 
his  brothel  William  of  Roumare,  surprised  the  castle,  on  which  the 
King,  who  was  a  good  soldier  and  very  rapid  in  his  movements, 
suddenly  came  back  and  besieged  it.     Ranulph  escaped 
from  the  castle  to  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  seized  the  b^'^'Lr. 
occasion  to  bring  on  a  pitched  battle.     With  Ranulph,   5^'te*^i^tti, 
his  own  partisans,  and  the  Welsh,  he  reached  the  Trent,    of  i^coin. 
passed  it  with  some  difficulty,  and  appeared  suddenly   ^"^  ^  "*^' 
before  Lincoln.    A  great  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  victory  fell  to 
Gloucester,  and  Stephen  was  himself  taken  prisoner. 

Of  course  this  defeat  somewhat  changed  the  balance  of  aflyis. 
Cornwall  was  regained  for  the  Empress,  and  her  influence  reached 
eastward  as  far  as  Bedford  and  Nottingham.     But  she   Matilda  leeks 
could  not  hope  in  any  true  sense  to  obtain  the  crown   5fip«f«i« 

,  ■m        i    ji  Cnorca,  and 

Without  the  consent  of  the  all-powerful  Church.     At   becomea  Queen, 
once  therefore  negotiations  were  opened  with  Henry  of  Winchester. 
Having  won  his  adherence,  and  with  it  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops,  she  went  from  Gloucester,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
and  other  supporters,  to  Winchester.     In  an  open  plain  without  the 
city  she  swore  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Legate  on  Church  matters. 
Her  oath  was  attested  by  Milo,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hereford,  Earl 
Gloucester,  Brian  Fitz-Count,  and  others.     A  council  of  the  Church 
was   held   a  few   days   after.      The   Legate  addressed 
the  assembly,  and  declared  his  adhesion  to  MatHda.   ^I^!^^L. 
It  ifl  to  be  observed  that  he  waited  a  day  to   receive   ^^*^- 
the  citizens  of  London,  who  were  "  as  it  were  nobles  by  reason  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  city."     Both  the  Londoners  and  many  of  the 
nobmty  besought  for  the  release  of  Stephen,  but  their  request  was 
refused,  and  many  of  the  royal  party  executed.     Having  obtained 
the  castle  of  Oxford  from  Robert  of  Oilli,  Matilda  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  there  the  haughtiness  of  her  behaviour  soon  produced  the 
ruin  of  her  cause. 

It  seems  as  though,  if  he  could  only  have  regaiued  his  liberty,  Stephen 
himself  and  his  partisans  would  have  been  willing  now  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  The  Earls  of  Leicester  and  MeUent,  hitherto  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  King,  together  with  his  old  friend  Hugh,  the  Bishop  of 
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Rouen,  went  so  far  as  to  offer  the  crown  to  Stephen's  brothei 
Theobald.  But  that  prince  declined  to  receive  it,  and  even  advised 
,%utiida'8oppor-  ^^^^  ^  transfer  their  offer  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  on  the 
tunity,  but  she  gole  condition  that  Stephen  should  be  liberated.  Taking 
chSch  and  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  as  this,  while  supported 
Londonera.  ^^  ^^   friendship  of  Henry   of  Winchester  and  the 

Londoners,  Matilda  might  have  made  her  throne  secure,  but  she  at 
once  took  steps  which  alienated  both.  To  Henry  of  Winchester,  who 
must  naturally  have  felt  the  ties  of  relationship  towards  his  brother, 
she  refused  the  natural  request  that  Stephen's  son  Eustace  might  be 
placed  in  possession  of  his  father's  foreign  fiefs.  From  the  Londoners 
she  demanded  a  heavy  tallage,  in  spite  of  their  complaints  that  they 
had  been  already  stripped  by  taxations.  King  Stephen's  Queen,  to 
whom  many  of  the  fugitives  from  Lincoln  had  betaken  themselves, 
made  use  of  the  discontent  thus  excited  to  advance  against  London. 
The  inhabitants  rose,  and  the  Empress  barely  escaped  with  a  few 
followers  to  Oxford.     The  insurgents  demanded   the   liberation   of 

Stephen.  In  this  demand  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  now 
revolution  of  joined,  and  the  Empress  besieged  him  in  his  castle  outside 
*^^^^'  the  town  of  Winchester.    But  her  besieging  army  was 

soon  itself  besieged,  its  communications  and  means  of  subsistence  cut 
off,  and  she  found  herself  obliged  to  retire.     The  Earl  of  Gloucester 

therefore  despatched  her  before  him  to  Devizes,  while  he 

Gloucester  ^  n        i  11 

taken  prisoner,  Mmself  covcred  her  retreat.  But  he  was  hotly  pursued 
^xS^^S^^  and  taken  prisoner.  This  neutralized  all  his  previous 
11*2.  successes.     After  some  negotiations  the  great  prisonen 

were  exchanged,  and  the  state  of  parties  fell  back  very  much  to  its 
position  before  the  battle  of  Lincoln. 

Of  decided  successes  on  either  side  there  were  none.  In  1142,  the 
Empress,  hard  pressed  at  Oxford,  barely  made  her  escape  with  two 
knights,  aU  clothed  in  white,  across  the  snow.  In  the  following 
year,  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  a  defeat  at 
old  anarchy.  Wilton.  The  Same  struggle  for  individual  liberty  on 
^^*^-  the  part  of  the  barons  was  apparent  everywhere.     Thus 

the  Cathedral  of  Coventry  was  changed  into  a  fortress  by  a  baron  of 
the  name  of  Marmion,  the  Abbey  of  Ramsey  by  Mandeville.  Nor 
did  the  retirement  of  several  of  the  hotter  spirits  from  the  contest  to 
join  in  a  crusade  which  St.  Bernard  was  then  preaching  materially 
Appearance  of  change  the  aspect  of  affairs.  But,  in  1147,  new  actors 
Prince  Henry.  "begin  to  appear  upon  the  scene.  Wearied  with  the  long 
listless  struggle,  Matilda  withdrew  to  France.    But  to  take  her  place 
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her  son   Prince    Henry   came   over   to   England.      Ab    it    were    10 

match  htm,  Stephen  brought  his  sob  Eustace  prominently  forward. 

This  change  of  persons  is  still  more  clearly  marked  by 

the  death  of  the  great  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  man  to  whom   of  Gloucester. 

many  acts  of  cruelty  in  accordance  with  the  temper  of  "*** 

the  time  could  be  attributed,  but  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 

testimony  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  was  far  superior  in  character 

and  civilization  to  most  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Empress  and  the  appearance  of  Henry 
made  a  considerable  difference  in  the  views  of  those  barons  in  Eng- 
land who  were   not  wholly  selfish.     Stephen  had  been  tried  and 
failed.     They  had  no  longer  to  fear  the  rule  of  a  woman.     And  thus 
we  find  Robert  of  Leicester,  second  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Mellent 
who  had  hitherto  served  Stephen  and  done  him  good  service  in  Nor- 
mandy against  the  Angevins,  giving  in  his  adherence  to  the  young 
prince.     In  company  with  his  cousin  Roger  of  Warwick,  he  held  the 
town  and  castle  of  Worcester  for  him,  and  succeeded  in  driviag  off 
the  royal  army.     Henry's  accession  to  the  county  of  Anjou  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  Geoffrey,  in  1151,  and  still  more  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis,  and   ri««e  and  in- 
heiress  of  Poitiers  and  Guienne,  changed  the  character  of  *^®*"**  J^^*'- 
the  war.     He  was  no  longer  a  poor  claimant,  at  best  the  son  of  a  count, 
but  had  been  suddenly  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes   in   Europe.     In   addition  to  this,  since  the  death  of  Pope 
Innocent  in  1144,  the  Papal  See  had  been  taking  a  more   ch^irch  sidei 
decided  course  against  Stephen.     The  legatine  authority   ^^  ^^^ 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Henry  of  Winchester,  whose  relationship 
with  Stephen  made  his  action  always  doubtful,  and  been  given  to 
Theobald   the  Archbishop,   but   Stephen,   with   his  usual  want  of 
address,  contrived  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  he  therefore  threw  his 
whole  weight  upon  the  side  of  Henry. 

Thus,  when  Henry  contrived  to  form  a  truce  with  his  rival  the 
French  King,  and  to  enter  England  with  a  considerable  army,  the 
-country  was  much  disposed  to  receive  him.     Many  of  tlie  nobility 
began  to  declare  for  him.     The  Beaumonts,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
already  his  friends.     The  Countess  of  Warwick  placed  her  castle  in 
his  hands.     Robert  of  Leicester  supplied  him  with  pro\dsions,  and  he 
marched  in  good  hope  to  relieve  WaUingford,  which,  de-   Meeting  of  the 
fended  by  Brian  Fitz-Count,  Stephen  was  now  besieging.   ^SSgford. 
There  the  two  armies  met  ;   but  the  desire  for  peace  was    1153. 
80  general,  that  they  both  demanded  that  negotiations  should  be 
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opened.  Nothing  wa  tl^n  tiled,  but  the  annies  separated, 
Stephen  proceeded  to  besiege  Ipswich,  where  Bigot  had  declared  for 
Henry,  and  Henry,  taking  Nottingham  on  the  way,  was  marching  to 
relieve  it,  when  the  heads  of  the  Church  saw  their  oppor- 
timity,  and  Theobald  and  Henry  of  Winchester  combined 
to  mediate  a  peace.  This  was  the  more  easy  on  account 
of  the  death  of  the  young  Prince  Eustace.  On  the  7th  of  November 
the  Treaty  of  Pacification  was  concluded  at  Winchester.  It  was  a 
compromise.  Stephen  was  to  remain  King  of  England  during  his 
life  ;  Henry  was  to  be  accepted  as  his  son  and  heir  ;  Stephen's  son 
William  was  to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  aU  his  large  possessions  in 
England  and  in  Normandy.  There  then  followed  an  arrangement 
for  restoring  the  administration  which  the  war  had  ruined.  The 
castles  were  to  be  razed,  the  coinage  reformed,  the  sheriffs  replaced, 
the  crown  lands  resumed,  the  new  earldoms  extinguished,  foreigners 
banished,  and  administration  of  justice  restored.  ^  After  this  treaty 
Henr/s  duties  summoned  him  chiefly  to  France  ;  and 
Stephen.  Stephen,  for  the  short  remnant  of  his  life,  remaiued 

^^*^  undisputed  King  of  England,     He  died  on  the  25th  of 

October  1164. 

Two  Bhnrt.  extracts  from  chroniclers  give  a  more  complete  view  ol 
Qaotatioii*  from  the  misery  which  attended  this  lawless  period  than  any 
^oniciOTB.         ^^  description  could  do.    William  of  Newbury  says  : 

The  mlBeriei  of  ,,^,,.       ,/.-.•.       -.-i        ..,.  -ni       j 

thia  reign.  «  Wounded  and  drained  of  blood  by  civil  misery,  i^ingland 

lay  plague-stricken.  It  is  written  of  an  ancient  people,  *  In  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  ;'  but  in  England,  under  King  Stephen,  the 
case  was  worse.  For,  because  at  that  time  the  King  was  powerless, 
and  the  law  languished  because  the  King  was  powerless,  though 
some  indeed  did  what  seemed  right  in  their  own  eyes,  many  because 
aU  fear  of  Krug  and  law  was  taken  off  them,  did  all  the  more  greedily 
what  by  their  natural  instincts  they  knew  to  be  wrong.  .  .  . 
Neither  King  nor  Empress  was  able  to  act  in  a  masterful  way,  or 
show  vigorous  discipline.  But  each  kept  their  own  followers  in  good 
temper  by  refusing  them  nothing  lest  they  should  desert  them.  .  .  . 
And  because  they  were  worn  out  by  daily  strife,  and  acted  less 
vigorously,  local  disturbances  of  hostile  lords  grew  the  more  vehement. 
Castles  too  rose  in  great  numbers  in  the  several  districts,  and  there 
were  in  England,  so  to  speak,  as  many  kings,  or  rather  tyrants,  as 
iordfl  of  castles.  Individuals  took  the  right  of  coining  their  private 
»  gtubb's  Select  Cljartere,  page  21.  from  Matthew  of  Paris,  WA. 
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money,  and  of  private  jurisdiction."  We  have  here  the  effects  of  the 
loosened  hold  of  the  crown,— castles,  private  war,  private  coinage, 
private  justice.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  supplies  us  with  a  picture  of 
the  effect  of  these  feudal  usurpations  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people  : — 

"  When  the  traitors  perceived  that  Stephen  was  a  mild  man,  and 
soft  and  good,  and  did  no  justice,  then  did  they  all  wonder.     They 
had  done  homage  to  him  and  sworn  oaths,  but  held  no  faith ;  for 
every  powerful  man  made  his  castles  and  held  them  against  him,  and 
they  filled   the   land  full  of  castles.     They  cruelly  oppressed  the 
wretched  men  of  the  land  with  castle  works.     When  the   castles 
were  made,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.     Then  they 
took  those  men  that  they  imagined  had  any  property,  both  by  night 
and  by  day,  peasant  men  and  women,  and  put  them  in  prison  for 
their  gold  and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  unutterable  torture ; 
for  never  were  martyrs  so  tortured  as  they  were.     They  hanged  them 
up  by  the  feet  and  smoked  them  with  foul  smoke  ;  they  hanged  them 
up  by  the  thumbs  or  by  the  head,  and  hung  chains  on  their  feet ;  they 
put  knotted  strings  about  their  heads,  and  writhed  them  so  that  it 
went  to  the  brain.     They  put  them  in  dungeons,  in  which  were 
adders,  and  snakes,  and  toads,  and  killed  them  so.     Some  they  put 
in  a  *  cruset  hts/  that  is  in  a  chest  that  was  short  and  narrow  and 
shallow,  and  put  sharp  stones  therein,  and  pressed  the  man  therein, 
so  that  they  brake  all  his  Hmbs.     In  many  of  the  castles  were 
instruments  called  a  *  laS  (loathly)  and  grim ; '  these  were  neck-bonds, 
of  which  two  or  three  men  had  enough  to  bear  one.     Tt  was  so  made, 
that  is,  it  was  fastened  to  a  beam,  and  they  put  a  sharp  iron  about  the 
man's  throat  and  his  neck,  so  that  he  could  not  in  any  direction  sit, 
or  Ue,  or  sleep,  but  must  bear  all  that  iron.     Many  thousands  they 
kiQed  with  hunger  ;  I  neither  can  nor  may  tell  all  the  wounds  or  all 
the  tortures  which  they  inflicted  on  wretched  men  in  this  land  ;  and 
that  lasted  the  nineteen  winters  while  Stephen  was  King  ;  and  ever 
it  was  worse  and  worse.     They  laid  imposts  on  the  towns  continually ; 
and  when  the  wretched  men  had  no  more  to  give,  they  robbed  and 
burned   aU  the  towns,  so  that  thou  mightest  well  go  all  a  day's 
journey,  and  thou  shouldest  never  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  or 
the  land  tilled.     Then  was  com  dear,   and  flesh   and  cheese  and 
butter;  for  there  was  none  in  the  land.     Wretched  men  died  of 
hunger ;  some  went  seeking  alms  who  at  one  while  were  rich  men  ; 
some  fled  out  of  the  land.     Never  yet  had  more  wretchedness  been  in 
tihe  land,  nor  did  heathen  men  ever  do  worse  than  they  did  ;  for 
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everywhere  at  times  they  forbore  neither  church  nor  churchyard,  but 
took  all  the  property  that  was  therein,  and  then  burned  the  church 
and  altogether.  Nor  forbore  they  a  bishop's  land,  nor  an  abbot's,  nor 
a  priest's,  but  robbed  monks  and  clerks,  and  every  man  another  who 
anywhere  could.  If  two  or  three  men  came  riding  to  a  town,  all  the 
township  fled  before  them,  imagining  them  to  be  robbers.  The 
bishops  and  clei^  constantly  cursed  them,  but  nothing  came  of  it, 
for  they  were  all  accursed,  and  forsworn,  and  lost.  However  a  man 
tilled,  the  earth  bare  no  com  ;  for  the  land  was  all  foredone  by  such 
deeds,  and  they  said  openly  that  Christ  and  His  saints  slept.  Such, 
and  more  than  we  can  say,  we  endured  nineteen  winters  for  our 


sins. 
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A  people  who  had  suffered  these  things  must  certainly  have  sighed 
for  a  strong  government,  by  whatever  hand  it  should  be  wielded  ;  and 
miserable  though  the  reign  had  been,  it  tended  towards  the  consolida- 
tion of  nationality. 


HEIsTRT    IT. 


1154-1189. 


Born  1133  =  Eleanor. 


ffrey=Con-   Jonn, 


Henry.  Richard.  Geoffrey=Con-  Jo 
d.  1182.  stance 

of  Brit- 
tany. 
Arthur. 


I  I                         I 

MatiIda=Henry  Eleanor=Al-  Joaiiiia=Wil- 

the  Lion  phonso  IX.  liamll.,  King 

of  Saxony.  ofSicUy. 


Scotland. 

Malcolm  IV.,  1153. 
WUUam,  1165. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


Franct. 

LonisVII.,  1137. 
Philip  Augustus, 
1180. 


GertMiny. 
Frederic  I.,  1152. 


Alphonso  VIII.,  1134. 
Sancho  III.,  1157. 
Alphonso  IX.,  1158. 


POPES. —Adrian  IV. ,  1154.     Alexander  III.,  1159.    Lucius  III.,  1181.    Urban  IIL,  1185. 

Gregory  VIII.,  1187.    Clement  III.,  1187. 


Am'Kbiiho'pB. 

Theobald,  1139—1161. 
Thomas   4   Becket,   1162— 

1170. 
Richard,  1174—1184. 
Baldwin,  1185—1190. 


Chi^-Jiistices. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 

1154—1167. 
Richard    de  Lucy,  1154 — 

1179. 
Ranulf  Glanvill,  1180—1189. 


Chancellors. 

Thomasi  Bficket,1154— 1162. 
Ralph  de  Wameville,  1173— 

1181. 
GeofTrey,    the    Kiug's    son, 

1181—1189. 


/  I IHE  consolidation  of  the  nation  was  the  great  work  of  Iliriiiy  of 
-L  Anjou.  He  brought  to  it  great  gifts,  sagacity,  masterful 
courage,  a  legal  and  judicial  mind  ;  while  his  training,  as  the  prince  of 
widely  extending  countries,  prevented  the  intrusion  of  Main  ohiedM  of 
petty  local  interests  into  his  views  for  his  people's  good.  Henry'i  rdga. 
The  lessons  of  the  last  reign  were  not  lost  on  him.  Belore  all  things 
he  desired  a  strong  government  and  good  order.  In  pursuing  these 
objects  he  took  for  his  model  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather, 
and  worked  out  in  greater  and  more  systematic  detail  the  policy  they 
had  begun.  And  though  in  his  efforts  to  subordinate  the  Church 
he  may  seem  to  have  run   counter  to  the  legislation  of  his  great* 
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grandfather,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  points  his  policy  was  really 
Fipit  acti  of  the  same.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  rdgn  work  lay  ready 
his  reign.  ^q   jjjg   }ia,nd,  and  the  compromise  at  Winchester  had 

already  marked  out  his  line  of  action.  He  could  not  immediately 
come  to  England,  being  detained  by  an  insurrection  in  Guienne. 
But  when  he  had  settled  this,  and,  by  a  humility  of  bearing  he  knew 
well  how  to  feign,  secured  the  friendship  of  Louis  YII.,  he  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  at  once  proceeded  with  his  reforms. 
He  renewed  the  charter  of  the  City  of  London ;  fixed  a  short  period 
during  which  the  Flemish  auxiliaries,  who  had  already 
probably  begun  to  return  home,  should  leave  the  coun- 
try ;  recalled  grants  of  the  royal  domains  which  had  been 
made  in  Stephen's  reign ;  re-established  the  old  number  of  limited 
earldoms ;  and  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on  both  the  royal  castles  which 
individual  barons  had  appropriated  and  those  private  fastnesses  with 
which  the  country  had  become  covered.  Their  number  is  variously 
estimated,  by  some  it  is  put  as  high  as  1150.^  It  was  not  without 
some  opposition  that  he  carried  out  this  work.  It  was  chiefly  in  the 
North  and  West  that  difficulty  occurred.  Before  the  year  was 
over  he  had  received  the  submission  of  William  of  Albemarle,  who 
was  nearly  independent  in  Yorkshire.  In  February  of  the  next  year 
he  expelled  Peveril,  who  had  been  guilty  among  other  things  of  poison- 
ing the  great  Earl  of  Chester,  from  his  Earldom  of  Nottingham. 
He  followed  up  his  success  by  compelling  the  border  barons,  Roger, 
son  of  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  Hugh  Mortimer,  a  descendant  of 
the  same  family  as  Robert  de  Belesme,  to  surrender  their  fastnesses. 
To  complete  his  dominion  at  home  he  marched  against  Malcolm  of 
Scotland,  who  was  occupying  the  three  Northern  counties.  These 
he  compelled  him  to  resign,  obliging  him  to  do  homage  for  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  which  he  claimed  as  a  descendant  of  the  old  Earl 
Waltheof.  Throughout  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  the  Scotch 
King  appears  as  a  great  English  baron,  foUowing  the  King  to  his 
wars. 

Henry  even  thus  early  began  to  think  of  curbing  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  Church  ;  and  Henry  of  Winchester,  in  fear  of  what 
might  happen,  thought  it  better  to  lay  aside  his  episcopal  robes  and 
retire  for  a  time  to  Clugny,  from  which,  however,  he  was  soon  in- 
duced to  return.  An  event,  indeed,  soon  occurred  which  rendered 
FriendBhip  of  the  King's  position  with  the  Church  peculiarly  strong. 
Adrian  rv.  \^  1154  Nicolas  Breakspear  ascended  the  Papal  throne, 

the  only  Englishman  who  ever  attained  that  honour.     The  con- 
1  This  is  possibly  a  misreading  of  letters  meaning  850. 
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nection  between  England  and  the  Papal  See,  always  elofle  sinoe  the 

Conquest,  was  drawn  even  closer,  and  the  Pope  made  a  grant  of  the 
schismatical  country  Ireland  to  the  English  King;  a  grant  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  Henry  postponed  till  a  more  convenient  season. 
Henry's  widely  spread  dominions  kept  him  constantly  moving,  and 
in  1156  the  affairs  of  his  native  county  summoned  him  to  France. 
He  left  his  kingdom  in  charge  of  Robert  of  Leicester,  his  great 
justiciary. 

The  difficulty  in  Anjou  arose  from  the  claim  raised  by  his  youngei 
brother  Godfrey  to  that  province.  This  claim  rested  upon  a  doubt- 
ful will,  by  which  his  father  was  said  to  have  intended  Anjou  for 
Godfrey  if  Henry  was  caUed  to  the  throne  of  England.  By  force  of 
arms  Henry  reduced  the  country ;  and  his  brother  withdrew  on  the 
receipt  of  certain  payments,  being  shortly  after  called  by  the  burghers 
of  Nantes  to  become  lord  of  their  town.  This  affair  .vas  scarcely 
settled  when  Henry  hurried  back  to  England,  there  to  complete  his 
conquest  of  the  Scotch  King,  by  obUging  him  to  surrender  his  strong 
castles  of  Bamborough,  Newcastle  and  CarHsle,  and  again  to  do 
homage  for  Huntingdon,  on  which  occasion,  however,  the  clause 
"Salvis  omnibus  dignitatibus  suis"  was  introduced  into  Im  oath. 
This,  with  the  surrender  of  castles  by  Hugh  Bigod  in  Norfolk,  and 
of  William,  called  of  Warrenne,  son  of  the  late  King,  and  Earl  ol 
Surrey,  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  feudal  nobles,  and  rendered 
him  absolute  master  of  England, 

Wales  alone  gave  him  further  trouble.     Thither,  in  1157,  he  led  an 
army  against  Owen  Gwynneth  at  the  instigation  of  his 
fugitive  brother  CadwaUader.     The  expedition  was  not   E^dt^Henry 
successful ;  on  this,  as  on  subsequent  occasions,  Henry   *******  ^*^*^ 
found  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  Welsh  in  their  mountain  strongholds. 
It  Ib  noteworthy,  as  affording  the  first  instance  of  scutage,  or  money 
payment  in  exchange  for  personal  service,  which  was  in  this  instance 
demanded  of  knights  holding  from  the  clergy ;  and  for  the  shameful 
flight  of  Henry  de  Essex,  the  royal  standard-bearer,  which  gave  rise 
afterwards  to  a  remarkable  judicial  duel,     in  the  year  1163  Robert 
de  Montfort  impeached  Henry  de  Essex  for  cowardice  and  treachery. 
The  matter  came  to  the  ordeal  of  battle,  and  Essex  being  conquered 
forfeited  aU  his  lands,  and  retired  as  a  monk  to  the  Abbey  of  Reading, 
This,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Peveril,  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  only  two  instances  of  confiscation  during  the  reign. 

It  was  during  this  prosperous  period  of  the   King's  reign   that 
Thomas   k   Becket  becomes  prominent.      The   son  of  a  citizen  of 
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London,  his  talents  had  been  early  seen  and  employed  by  Arch- 
BiseofThomaa  bishop  Theobald.  In  1143  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
&  B«ck«t  fQj.  jjjg  patron  the  legatine  authority  over  England,  and 

afterwards  that  Papal  bull  which  prevented  the  crowning  of  King 
Stephen's  son  Eustace.  He  was  richly  rewarded  by  livings  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Oxford,  London,  and  Lincoln,  and,  in  1154,  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Primate  soon  placed  him  about  Henry's  court.  He  was  appointed 
chancellor,  and  as  such  was  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Curia  Regis,  kept 
the  King's  seal,  and  had  the  management  of  vacant  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  He  was  further  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  with  the  castle  of  Eye  in  Berkhampstead,  thus 
occupjdng  a  position  partly  secular,  partly  ecclesiastical.  In  this 
situation  he  exhibited  all  the  splendour  of  a  great  noble  ;  kept  a 
magnificent  table,  followed  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  knightly  exercises.  Henry  found  much  pleasure  in  his 
He  ii  ampioyed  society,  and  employed  him  in  delicate  negotiations.  Thus, 
neg^uSn.  ^  ^^®  7®^  1158,  he  was  sent  to  arrange  a  match 
!"••  between  Margaret  of  France  and  Henry's  son  Henry. 

His  magnificent  embassy  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
was  completely  successful  The  object  of  the  arrangement  was  to 
win  the  friendship  of  Louis,  and  prevent  him  from  interfering  with 
the  King's  plans  on  Nantes,  where  he  meant  to  make  good  his  claim 
as  successor  to  his  brother  Godfrey,  who  had  lately  died.  A  meeting 
with  Louis  was  effected  on  the  river  Epte.  Henry  accompanied  him 
back  to  Paris,  and  received  from  him  the  child  princess,  whom  he  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Robert  of  Neuburg,  Justiciary  of  Normandy. 
Strong  in  this  new-formed  friendship,  Henry  found  no  difficulty  in 
securing  Nantes,  and  thereby  a  hold  upon  Brittany. 

In  spite  however  of  his  apparent  agreement  with  Louis  he  soon 
HeroiiieieM  found  himself  at  open  war  with  him.  Queen  Eleanor's 
wiS'pnuSi  grandfather,  on  going  to  the  Crusades,  had  mortgaged 
1159.  the  county  of  Toulouse  to  Raymond  of  St.  Gilles.     The 

mortgage  money  had  not  been  repaid,  as  Raymond  of  St  Gilles  still 
held  the  city.  This  nobleman  had  married  the  French  King's  sister 
Constance.  When  therefore  Henry  raised  the  claim  of  his  wife,  the 
French  King  openly  adopted  the  cause  of  Raymond.^  Henry  deter- 
intere«ting  mined  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  in  1159  raised  an 
point*  In  It.  army  for  the  purpose.  The  war  is  interesting,  not  so 
much  in  itself,  as  in  two  or  three  collateral  points  connected  with  it. 

1  Wbile  Bleanor  had  been  his  wife,  liOnis  had  system aHcally  pressed  her  claim. 
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Thus  Malcolm  of  Scotland  came  with  forty-five  ships,  and  a  Welsh 
prince  likewise  joined  the  army.  Again,  the  presence  scotch  Bug 
of  Becket  at  the  head  of  an  unusually  well-equipped  "'^®"  ^'^^^ 
body  of  700  men  is  mentioned.  He  is  said  to  have  urged  the  King 
to  active  measures  against  the  French  monarch.  But  Henry — who 
was  surprised  at  finding  his  lately  made  friend  in  arms  against  him, 
and  opposing  with  all  his  power  a  claim  he  had  once  himself  urged, 
and  who  by  no  means  wished  to  drive  matters  to  extremity— showed 
some  scruple  in  attacking  his  suzerain,  and  contented  himself  with 
gaining  his  object  by  laying  waste  the  country  and  capturing  the 
castles.  At  the  same  time  he  contracted  an  engagement  between  his 
son  Richard  and  Berengaria,  the  daughter  of  Count  Raymond  of 
Barcelona,  the  son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Aragon,i  and  in  fact  Gover- 
nor of  that  country.  But  the  most  important  point  introd  action 
about  the  war  was  the  introduction  of  the  habit  of  money  *"  "CBtage 
payments  in  exchange  for  military  service.  This  measure  had  been 
adopted  previously  with  respect  to  the  Church  in  tLc  war  with 
Wales.  On  the  present  occasion  the  sum  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  ^180,000.2  There  were  many  advantages  in  the  change.  The 
King  was  enabled  to  hire  mercenaries,  and  dispense  with  the  irregular 
services  of  his  feudal  followers  ;  he  got  contributions  from  the  Church 
lands,  and  was  enabled  to  do  without  the  hated  tax  of  the  Danegelt, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  struck  a  blow  at  the  military  importance  of 
his  feudal  barons. 

Thus  far  the  course  of  Henry's  reign  had  been  one  of  unbroken 
prosperity.     He  had  settled  and  increased  his  dominions    „  ^       .     . 

7      ,      .       V«       1        T  1  r-*  Hartog  redoced 

both  in  JiiUgland  and  on  the  Continent,  had  on  the   thesuteto 
whole  gained  in  his  opposition  to  his  suzerain  the  King   ti^'^  th7 
of  France,  and  had  strengthened  himself  by  prudent   ^^^ 
marriages  for  his  children.     He  was  henceforward,  except  for  a  very 
few  years,  to  be  plunged  in  disputes  and  difficulties.     It  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  Church  in  England  had  reached  a  position  of 
great  pre-eminence  during  the  troubled  period  of  Stephen's  reign. 

1  Ramiro  of  Aragon,  a  monk,  who,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  succession,  was 
taken  from  his  monastery,  and  married.  His  only  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Raymond 
of  Barcelona.    Their  son  became  King  of  Aragon.— Robert  de  Monte. 

*  The  individual  payment  in  Normandy  was  sixty  shillings  in  Angevin  money.  The 
knights'  fees  of  England  were  popularly  put  at  60,000:  at  the  same  rate  this, would 
have  amounted  to  £180,000.  The  scutage  in  England  was,  however,  only  two  marks 
on  a  knight's  fee.  The  scutage  was  repeated  two  years  afterwards.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  sum  mentioned  applies  to  both  those  scutages,  there  would  have  been  a 
payment  of  four  marks,  or  £2,  13s.  4d.,  on  a  knight's  fee.  This  would  give  £160,000. 
The  sum  actually  paid  seems  not  to  have  been  more  than  a  Hfth  of  thai  AUiB. 
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The  policy  of  the  Norman  kings  had  been  always  to  support  the 
Church  to  the  utmost,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  make  good  the  supremacy  of  the  power  of  the  king  in 
his  own  dominions.  William  the  Conqueror,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  entirely  separated  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  jurisdiction. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  all  offences  not  strictly  ecclesi- 
astical had  been  tried  and  punished  in  the  County  and  Hundred 
courts,  where  both  bishop  and  ealdormen  presided  side  by  side.  In 
withdrawing  the  bishop  from  the  secular  courts,  William  had  desired 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  clergy  by  confining  them  more  completely 
to  spiritual  matters.  But  an  abuse  had  easily  grown  up,  which  pro- 
duced a  directly  opposite  effect  As  the  pretensions  of  the  Church 
rose,  not  only  were  spiritual  questions  to  be  tried  in  the  spiritual 
courts,  but  spiritual  men  were  also  withdrawn  from  the  secular 
jurisdiction,  and  the  doctrine  became  prevalent  that  the  clerk 
could  be  only  tried  by  his  ecclesiastical  superior.^  Now  ecclesi- 
astical courts  could  not  inflict  corporal  punishments.  Censures, 
excommunications,  and  penances  were  their  weapons.  Conse- 
quently clerks  might  and  did  commit  every  sort  of  crime  without 
suffering  any  punishment.  To  Henry's  love  of  justice  and  order' 
this  was  most  repugnant.  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  wished  to 
curtail  the  license  of  the  clergy,  and  to  establish  the  superiority  of 
the  royal  jurisdiction,  he  distinctly  upheld  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  supporting  the  Roman  See.  It  was  a  critical  time  for 
General  Mend-  that  power.  The  great  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  upon 
J^(?R:'^^^ui  *^®  throne  of  Germany,  and  attempting  to  establish  with 
the  Pope.  regard  to  himself  and  the  Pope  on  a  larger  scale  what 

Henry  was  anxious  to  do  in  England.  With  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  struggle,  he  had  invited  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  to 
join  him  in  united  action  for  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  secular  power.  His  overtures  had  not  been  received  ;  and  when, 
upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  in  1159,  after  a  stormy  conclave,  the 
Italian  party  elected  Rolando  Bandinelli,  under  the  title  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  the  impeiial  party  Cardinal  Octavian,  as  Victor 
lY.,  the  two  Western  kings  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  Alexander 
When  expeUed  from  Italy,  they  received  him  with  extreme  honoui 
at  Chateauroux,  where  they  acted  as  his  grooms,  leading  his  horse 
between  them.  He  finally  found  shelter  in  the  French  town  of 
Sens. 

1  This  view  rested  chiefly  on  the  False  Decretals,  a  body  of  false  edicts  purporting  ta 
V»e  the  decisions  of  very  early  Popes,  which  was  produced  in  the  ninth  century. 
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In  1161,  Theobald  the  Archbishop  died,  and  it  seemed  to  Henry 
that  the  opportunity  had  arrived  for  carrying  out  his  Election  of 
reforming  plans.  Without  difficulty  he  secured  the  Jj^Si^opric 
election  of  his  Chancellor,  believing  that  he  would  serve  nei. 
him  still  in  that  capacity.  But  such  were  not  the  views  of  Becket. 
He  found  himself  in  a  position  where  he  ndght  not  only  serve  but 
rival  the  King,  and  he  at  once  became  the  ambitious  and  fanatical 
ecclesiastic.  His  manner  of  life  was  wht)Uy  changed,  fasts  and 
penances  took  the  place  of  his  former  gaiety  ;  the  ostentation  which 
he  still  exhibited  was  for  others  and  not  for  himself;  he  scarcely 
touched  food  while  his  guests  were  feasting  ;  and  poor  saints  and 
beggars  took  the  place  of  the  courtiers  who  had  formerly  thronged 
his  halL  He  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  himself  began  the 
quarrel  with  the  King.  He  at  once^insisted  on  resigning  his  temporal 
offices.  He  then  demanded  homage  from  some  barons  whom  he 
declared  to  be  liegemen  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  and  not  of  the  King. 
He  refused  in  bold  outspoken  words  to  pay  the  usual  tax  for  the 
sheriff  at  a  court  at  Woodstock.  But  these  were  only  slight 
beginnings.    A  meeting  of  the  clergy  was  held  at  West- 
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minster,  and  the  great  subj  ect  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions    encroaciimenta 
was  raised.    A  very  bad  instance  had  just  excited  the  °'  '^^  ^""^ 
King's  attention.     A  clerk  of  the  name  of  Philip  Brois  had  committed 
a  murder  and  received  no  punishment.     At  the  assizes  of  Dunstable, 
Simon  Fitz- Peter,  the  King's  Justice,  had  found  him  guilty  of  the 
murder,  but  Becket  insisted  on  his  being  withdrawn  from  the  secular 
jurisdiction,  and  sentenced  him  to  two  years'  loss  of  his  benefice.     To 
Henry  this  seemed  at  once  an  insult  to  his  authority  and  a  mere 
fostering  of  crime.     He  determined  upon  action,  and  demanded  of 
the  bishops  whether  they  would  accept  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
country.     Many  of  the  clergy  Henry  knew  he  could  rely  upon,  such 
for  instance  as  Becket's  old  enemy  Roger  of  York,  and   Henry  prodnoet 
Gilbert  FoHot,  Bishop  of  London.     He  did  not  expect  to   S^^°"  *" 
meet  much  opposition  anywhere.    With  much  persuasion   "-64. 
Becket  certainly  accepted  the  customs.     Henry,  determined  that  there 
shotdd  be  no  question  on  this  matter,  caused  these  customs  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  Constitutions,  and  presented  to  a  great 
council  held  at  Clarendon.     There  Becket  distinctly  broke  his  word 
and  retracted. 

Bishops  and  laymen,  knowing  the  King's  character,  besought  Becket 
not  to  risk  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  by  further  opposition.  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  yield,  but  the  next  day,  when  his  final  answer 
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was  to  be  given,  he  again  refused  to  sign  them.      He  stated  his 
Becket  refosM      objections  fully.     His  arguments  were  based  principally 


on  the  Canon  law  of  Gratian^  and  the  False  Decretals. 
The  Body  of  Customs,  as  presented  to  him,  consisted  of  sixteen  clauses. 
By  these,  which  did  not  pretend  to  be  new  legislation,  but  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  old  practices  of  the  country,  the  line  was  sharply  drawn 
between  criminal  and  ecclesiastical  cases  ;  the  criminal  clerk  being 
amenable  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  :   questions  with   regard  to  land 
claimed  by  the  clergy  were  to  be  referred  to  a  jury  :  as  also  cases  of  crime 
where  there  was  no  accuser  :  the  King  was  made  the  ultimate  hearer 
of  appeals,  except  by  his  own  special  leave  :  bishops  were  restrained 
from  leaving  the  country  without  leave,  or  from  excommunicating 
the  King's  men  :  elections  to  bishoprics  were  to  be  held  in  the  King's 
chapel,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  consent  of  those  whom  he  should 
summon :  and  the  newly-elected  officer  was  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King.* 
Other  minor  matters  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Church  were 
also  settled,  but  it  is  these  chiefly  which  were  to  secure  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown.     Becket  is  said  to  have  particularly  objected  to  any 
subordination  of  clerks  to  secular  jurisdiction ;   to  have  held  that 
one  punishment  for  one  offence  was  enough,  and  that  the  Church 
should  look  to ;  and  to  have  regarded  with  displeasure  any  restric- 
tions laid  upon  the  right  of  clerical  jurisdiction  or  excommunica- 
tion.*   Ultimately,  however,  he  was  certainly  induced  to  accept  and 
to  seal  them.     On  retiring  from  the  council  he  at  once  began  to  show 
signs  of  repentance,  and  got  absolution  for  what  he  had  done  from 

the  Pope. 
Alexander's  position  was  peculiar,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Ansehn,  it 
was  too  important  to  him  in  his  present  difficulties  to 
of  iuSSdS-"     retain  the  friendship  of  England  for  him  to  allow  him- 
^^  self  to  side  very  strongly  with  Becket.     Throughout  the 

quarrel  it  is  the  Archbishop  who  urges  the  Pope  onward,  and  not  the 
Pope  the  Archbishop.  Such  lukewammess  suited  neither  party,  and 
Henry  summoned  another  council  for  8th  of  October  at  Northampton. 

1  The  Decretal  of  Gratian  was  produced  about  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign.  Gratian, 
a  Tuscan  Canonist,  produced  a  collection  of  Papal  decisions,  known  by  his  name,  in 
1151.  The  Decretals  are  collections  of  letters  written  by  the  early  Popes  in  answers  to 
questions  addressed  to  them  by  the  Bishops.  The  drst  collection  was  made  at  Rome 
by  Dionysius  in  550.  In  this  coUection,  letters  exaggerating  Papal  authority  were  sul>- 
sequently  introduced,  known  as  the  False  Decretala.  They  received  the  Papal  sanction 
from  Nicholas  1.  about  860, 

3  These  Constitutions  will  be  found  in  full  In  Stubbs'  Charters,  p.  1S2. 

•  He  is  said  to  have  objected  especially  to  Articles  1,  3.  4.  7,  8  and  li. 
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Two  days  before  the  council  the  Archbishop  arrived.     He  did  not 
receive  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  it  was  plain  that  matters 
were  coming  to  extremities.     Again  the  Archbishop   SfJ^!^ 
began  the  attack.    He  lodged  some  complaint  against  a  '^'"^ 
nobleman,  and  had  justice  promised  him  ;  but  was  then  in  his  turn 
charged  with  delaying  justice,  in  the  case  of  an  official  of  the  Treasury 
called  John  the  Marshall,  who  demanded  a  piece  of  land  in  his  court. 
Marshall  summoned  him  before  the  royal  court,  and  he  was  now  told 
that  the  case  would  come  on  before  the  council  on  the  following  day. 
On  that  day  therefore  the  court  sat  in  judgment  upon   oome.  before 
the  Archbishop.     He  was  found  guilty.     The  extreme   **•  conncu. 
penalty,  which  would  have  been  the  seizure  of  all  his  moveables,  was 
remitted,  and  a  heavy  fine  of  ^500  substituted.     No  sooner  was  this 
charge  finished  than  a  fresh  charge  was  brought  against  him,  and  ^300 
demanded  of  him,  which  he  had  borrowed  upon  the  castles  of  Eye 
and  Berkhampstead.     On  the  following  day  a  sum  of  500  marks, 
which  he  had  borrowed  for  the  expedition  to  Toulouse  on  the  King's 
security,  was  demanded.     Becket  declared  it  was  a  gift. 
He  found  fresh  securities,  and  retired  in  dudgeon.     He   SS^a*"^' 
found  his  hall   deserted   by   the   knights   and   barons.    *'^*"- 
Then  followed  the  final  blow.    As  chancellor  he  had  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  vacant  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  benefices ;  and  now  he 
was  ordered  to  account  for  a  sum  of  not  less  than  30,000  marks. 
On  accepting  the  bishopric,  he  had  been  discharged  from  aU  liability 
by  Prince  Henry  and  Richard  de  Lucy  the  Justiciary.     The  demand 
was  manifestly  an  unjust  one,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops 
appealed  against  it.     The  temporal  nobles  refused  to  allow  the 
appeal,  as  it  had  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  King  was  a  party  to  the 
discharge.    Sickness  kept  the  Archbishop  confined  to  his  house  for  some 
days.     Meanwhile  the  bishops  attempted  to  make  him  yield,  and 
finally  for  the  most  part  deserted  him,  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
court.     The  Archbishop  was  determined  to  meet  the  charge  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  his  office,  and  went  to  the  council  with  his  cross  an  i 
other  insignia.     The  bishops,  overawed  by  this  unusual  demonstra- 
tion, which  they  regarded  as  a  challenge  to  the  King,  went  to  him, 
leaving  the  accused  Archbishop  sitting  alone  with  a  few  friends.' 
They  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  King's  demand  lessened,  and  changed 
for  the  fine  usual  in  Kent,  which  was  only  forty  shillings.     Henry, 
in  wrath,  merely  asked  whether  the  Archbishop  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  accept  the  Constitutions.     Becket  refused  to  plead  upon  any  charge 
except  that  of  John  the  Marshall,  and  at  length  openly  declared  that 
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he  placed  himself  and  the  Church  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Pope 
and  of  God.  The  disturbance  wasgreat.  The  King  wished  the  bishops 
to  declare  the  sentence.  They  earnestly  entreated  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  judge  their  superior,  and  finally  the  duty  was  left  to  Robert  of 
Leicester  the  Justiciary.  But  the  Archbishop  would  not  let  him  speak. 
"How  can  you  judge  me  who  appeal  to  a  higher  power  1  And  do 
not  thou  Earl  of  Leicester  venture  to  judge  thy  spiritual  father  !  ** 
He  rose,  and,  leaning  on  his  cross,  swept  from  the  halL  As  cries  of 
"  traitor"  arose  behind  him,  his  old  worldly  vehemence  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  he  turned  and  cried,  "  Might  I  but  wear  weapons,  I  should 
Becket  iJivei  soon  kuow  how  to  clear  myself  of  the  charge  of  treason." 
the  court  before  j^g  ^g  passed  ou  his  way  through  the  streets  people  knelt 
jud^enti.  and  demanded  his  blessing.  A  final  answer  was  required 
of  him  the  following  day,  but  in  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  wild 
weather,  he  secretly  left  Northampton,  and  after  a  difficult  flight,  on 
the  2nd  of  November  contrived  to  cross  to  Gravelines. 

On  the  very  same  night,  an  embassy,  consisting  of  his  chief  enemies 

—the  Bishops  of  York,  London,  Exeter,  CHchester  and  Worcester, 

together  with  John  of  Oxford,  the  King's  chief  adviser  in  this  matter, 

—crossed  to  seek  the  Pope.     The  Archbishop  put  himself  under  the 

protection  of  the  King  of  France  at  Soissons  ;  and  the  two  parties 

carried  their  case  before  the  Pope  at  Sens,  where  John  of  Salisbury, 

Becket's  emissary,  had  already  been  winning  him  friends.    The 

King's  embassy  entreated  that  legates  might  be  sent  to  finish   the 

case  in  Englaad.    But  Alexander,  although  the  Peter's  Pence  from 

England  were  absolutely  necessary   to  him,   refused  their   request. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  the  King  drove  abroad 

^^r^      all  friends  and  dependants  of  the  Archbishop,  who  had 

"^°-  succeeded  meanwhile  in  getting  a  favourable  reception 

from   Alexander.     Till  1170  he  remained  abroad,  carrying  on  his 

struggle  with  the  King. 

Of  course,  during  that  time  Henry  could  not  afford  to  let  his  other 
business  rest  But  it  is  the  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop  which  gives 
its  complexion  to  the  history  of  those  years.  In  1165  the  Pope  was 
enabled  to  return  to  Italy,  but  Frederick  of  Germany,  still  refusing  to 
acknowledge  him,  at  an  Assembly  at  Wurtzburg  caused  Cardinal 
Guido  to  be  elected  under  the  title  of  Pascal  III.  in  the  place  of 
Octavian,  who  was  just  dead.  Henry  seized  the  opportunity.  He 
had  already  forbidden  all  intercourse  between  England  and  the  Pope, 
and  he  now  despatched  an  embassy,  headed  by  John  of  Oxford  and 
Richard  of  Winchester,  to  attempt  to  act  in  consort  with  Frederick. 
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This  was  in  reply  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  who  had 
sent  his  chancellor,  Reginald  of  Cologne,  to  ask  for  two 
of  Henry's  daughters  in  marriage,  the  one  for  his  son,    mTe.^STp^ie 
the  other  for  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony.     The  ambas-    ^^"°<»''-- 
sadors  declared  that  there  were  fifty  bishops  ready  to  accept  the  anti- 
pope.     However,  matters  did  not  reach  this  point :  Alexander  still 
temporized.     The  clergy  of  England  were  very  averse  to  deserting  the 
legitimate  Pope,  and  the  old  poHcy  of  the  Norman  kings  had  yet  a 
strong  hold  upon  Henry. 

Meanwhile,   leaving  the  quarrel  in  abeyance,   he  again  invaded 
Wales,  again  without  much  success.     He  was  more  sue-   Meanwuie  he 
cessful  in  the  following  year  in  his  designs  on  Brittany    »«^  wlii 
"He  dealt,"  says  the  Chronicler,^  "with  the  nobles  of  the  m^"" 
district  of  Le  Mans  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  the   ^^**- 
region  of  Brittany,  and  with  their  castles.  ..."  A  treaty  of  marriage 
between  his  son  Geofl&rey,  and  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Conan  of 
Brittany  and  Richmond,  having  been  entered  into,  this  Earl  made  a 
grant  to  him  of  the  whole  of  Brittany,  with  the  exception  of  Quingamp, 
which   had   descended   to   him   from   his  grandfather.     The  King 
received  the  homage  of  aU  the  barons  of  Brittany  at  Thouars. 
Thence  he  came  to  Rennes,  and  by  taking  possession  of  that  city,  the 
capital  of  Brittany,  he  became  lord  of  the  whole  duchy.     While  thus 
triumphing,  he  received  news  that  Becket,  weary  of  the  Pope's  pro- 
crastination, had  gone  to  the  Church  at   Vezelay,  and  there,  after 
explaining  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  had  excom- 
municated John  of  Oxford,  Richard  of  Hchester,  and   m^'d^*^" 
Richard  de  Lucy,  the  King's  Counsellors,  and  Joscelin  of  '''^'^'* 
BaUiol,  and  Ranulph  de  Broc,  who  had  entered  into  possession  of  his 
confiscated  estates.    This  step  caused  considerable  anxiety,  and  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  England  met  and  appealed  to  the  Pope,  thus 
postponing  the  execution  of  the  excommunication.     The  Archbishop, 
in  reply,  bid  them  carry  the  excommunication  at  once  into  effect,  and 
at  the  same  time  excommunicated  Godfrey  Ridel,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  for  not  remitting  to  him  the  income  of  his  see.     In 
anger,  the  King  threatened  to  expel  from  England  the  whole  Cister- 
cian order,  as  a  punishment  for  alloTi-ing  the  Archbishop  to  dwell  in 
their  monastery.     To  avoid  this,  Becket  withdrew  to  Sens. 

The  appeal  however  went  on,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everv  one,  the 
Pope,  who  had  perhaps  been  bribed,  at  length  appointed   yj^^  ^^^ 
legates  to  examine  the  dispute.      In   1167,  John  of  temporiwB. 

'  Robert  de  Monte. 
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Oxford,  the  King's  ambassador,  came  home  in  triumph,  declaring  that 
the    excommunications  had   been    removed.      NaturaUy    therefore 
Becket  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  legates.      By  means  of  his 
influence  with  the  French  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  their  way, 
and  as  a  fresh  declaration  that  his  views  were  unchanged,  he  excom- 
municated Gilbert  of  London.     At  length  the  legates  obtained  meet- 
ings both  with  Becket  and  Henry.     In  neither  instance  were  they 
satisfactory.      Becket  refused  to  withdraw  the  convenient  words 
"saving  our  order,"   and  Henry  would  hear  of  no  half  measures. 
However,  their  temper  was  on  the  whole  conciliatory,  and  they 
removed  the  excommunications  conditionally.     This  friendly  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope  was  still  further  shown  by  his  suspending  the 
Archbishop  for  a  time  from  the  exercise  of  his  ofiice.     In  fact,  the 
Pope  had  just  been  driven  from  Rome  by  Barbarossa,  and  Henry's 
support  was  indispensable  to  him.     AU  this  made  no  difference  to 
Becket,  who,  on  Pahn  Sunday,  repeated  his  excommunications,  and 
contrived  at  length  to  get  them  smuggled  over  into  England,  where, 
with  striking  effect,  Gilbert  of  London  was  suddenly  suspended  in  the 
midst  of  the  celebration  of  mass  in  his  own  church. 

The  political  difficulties  under  which  Henry  was  at  this  time 
cHticai  position  Struggling  may  have  given  fresh  courage  to  the  Arch- 
of  Henry.  bishop,  for,  both  during  1167  and  1168,  there  was  war 

with  Louis  of  France  and  with  his  other  neighbours.  The  Count 
of  Flanders  was  even  threatening  a  descent  on  England,  while  the 
Counts  of  Marche,  Angouleme,  and  Limousin,  counting  on  the  succoiii 
of  the  French,  were  laying  waste  Henry's  southern  dominions.  This 
difficulty  he  left  in  the  hands  of  his  General,  Count  Patrick  of 
Salisbury,  while  he  himself  was  caUed  upon  to  suppress  disturbances 
in  Brittany.  His  fortunes  were  indeed  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  pre- 
sence of  these  difficulties,  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  lower  his  tone ; 
a  peace  with  his  enemies  was  patched  up  at  Montmirail.  There  too 
a  commission  from  the  Pope  awaited  him,  and  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  consent  virtually  to  the  demands  of  Becket.  As  however 
he  refused  to  give  his  refractory  Archbishop  the  kiss  of  peace,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  only  sure  sign  of  reconciliation,  the  quarrel  was 
not  yet  terminated.  Although  the  point  at  issue  was  a  small  one, 
both  parties  continued  obstinate. 

Henry,  determined  to  show  his  authority,  caused  his  son  Henry  to 

be  crowned  in  England  by  the   Archbishop  of  York. 

S^Tn'm?.      THs  was  a  distinct  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Arch- 

june  14. 1170.      \^^^q-^  of  Canterbury,  for  the  coronation  was  performed 


In  the  southern  province.  It  produced  so  great  an  ontoxy,  that 
Henry  felt  he  had  gone  too  far,  especially  as  he  had  neglected  to  have 
Henry's  wife,  the  French  princess,  crowned  with  him,  which  Louis 
regarded  as  a  great  insult.  With  this  feeling  against  him,  Henry 
consented  to  a  meeting  at  Fretheval,  and  there  yielded  p.  ^^^ ^j. 
what  was  required  of  him,  embracing  the  Archbishop,  «tep  unpopular, 
raising  him  from  the  groimd,  when  he  knelt  before  him,  ^*"^  »«bmit«. 
and  holding  his  stirrup  for  him  to  remount.  The  quarrel  seemed 
ended,  but  some  slight  delays  occurred  before  Becket  could  return  to 
England,  and  more  than  one  warning  message  was  sent  to  bim  that 
England  was  no  safe  place  for  him.  When  he  demanded  a  safe  con- 
duct from  Henry,  it  did  not  promise  any  true  reconciliation  that 
John  of  Oxford  was  sent  as  his  escort     He  ventured 

B6ck6t  yentnrei 

however,  but  found  the  feeling  in  England,  among  the   to  return  to 
laity  at  all  events,  very  strong  against  him,  and  was   ^*^*^^^*^ 
bidden  to  withdraw  to  his  city  of  Canterbury.    Although  conscious  of 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  continued  his  obstinate  course,  excom- 
municated the  Archbishop  of  York,  De  Broc,  and  other  lay  holders  of 
the  property  of  the  See,  whom  he  found  it  difficult  to  dispossess. 
When  the  King  heard  of  this  conduct,  the  anger  which  had  been 
boiling  within  him,  but  which  circumstances  had  obliged  him  to  sup- 
press, broke  loose,  and  he  accused  his  courtiers  of  caring  nothing  for 
him  since  they  suffered  this  audacious  priest  to  live.     Four  knights 
took  him  at  his  word,  hurried  across  to  England,  collected  followers 
among  his  enemies,  and  proceeding  to  Canterbury,  demanded  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  excommunication.    The  monks  in  terror 
Uurried  the  Archbishop  to  the  Cathedral,  and  wished  to  shut  the  doors, 
believing  him  then  in  safe  sanctuary,  but  he  would  not  allow  any 
sign  of  weakness.     The  knights,  at  the  head  of  an  armed   hi*  death, 
mob,  still  demanded  the  removal  of  the  excommunica-    ^*''  "^^  ^^^^^ 
tion,  were  still  refused,  and  killed  him  at  the  altar. 

The  outcry  which  rose  throughout  Europe  told  Henry  that  he  had 
lost  his  cause.  He  at  once  declared  himself  innocent,  refused  food, 
took  on  him  all  the  outward  signs  of  penitence,  and  despatched  a 
mission  to  exculpate  him  at  the  court  of  the  Pope.  Though 
Alexander  was  very  angry,  he  was  persuaded  to  send  legates  for  a 
formal  inquiry.  Henry  did  not  await  their  coming,  but  as  a  means 
of  employment  and  retirement,  proceeded  to  carry  out  an  intention 
he  had  long  had  of  conquering  Ireland. 

His  opportunity  there  indeed  had  fully  come.  The  country, 
divided  among  petty  chieftains,  had  from  time  to  time  been  gathered 
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under  the  command  of  one  chief  king.    When  his  authority  was  at 
retire*  to   *^  Strong,  some   little  order   existed  ;   when  he   was 
the  invasioii  of     Weak,  wild  disorder  reigned.      The  present  holder  of 
''*^'*-  that  position  was   Roderic   O'Connor   of    Connaught. 

In  1153,  Diarmid,  or  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  had  carried  off 
the  wife  of  O'Ruark,  Prince  of  Breffni,  or  Leitrim.  When 
O'Connor  gained  the  crown  of  Tara  in  1166,  he  proceeded  to  punish 
Condition  of  the  offender,  who  fled  to  England,  and,  collecting 
Ireland.  round   "hiTTi   some  Welsh   adventurers,  returned   home. 

StUl  unable  to  cope  with  his  enemies,  he  sought  Henry  in  Guienne, 
did  homage  to  him,  and  received  leave  to  collect  an  army  in 
England,  In  1169,  the  half-brothers  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and 
Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  crossed  over  to  Wexford.  This  advance-guard 
was  followed  by  a  stronger  party  of  Welshmen  under  Richard  of 
Clare,  Count  of  Strigul,  sumamed  Strongbow,  who,  deeply  in  debt, 
invMion  b  ^^^  ^°^*  ^^  possessious  in  England,  and  was  glad  to  seek 

strongbow.  somc  elsewhcrc.     He  took  Waterford,  and  married  Eva, 

"^^^'  Dermot's  daughter ;  while  Dublin,  which  belonged  to  the 

Danes  who  had  settled  in  Ireland,  was  captured  by  Milo  of  Cogan,  In 
1171  Dermot  died,  and  Strongbow  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Leitrim  as 
his  heir.  Henry  was  not  pleased  with  the  rapid  success  of  his  vassal, 
and  proceeded  to  deprive  him  of  his  EngHsh  property.  In  vain  were 
ambassadors  sent  to  the  King  ;  he  refused  them  admittance.  It  was 
only  wiien  the  Earl  surrendered  Waterford,  Dublin,  and  his  other 
castles,  to  the  King,  that  Henry  secured  to  him  his  other  conquests. 
Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  Henry  determined  himself  to  visit 
Mm*  If  Ireland.  After  a  month  spent  in  preparation,  he  reached 
invadei  Ireland.  Waterford  with  a  fleet  of  400  ships  in  October.  Here 
^^^^"  Strongbow  did  homage  to  him  for  Leinster,  and  several 

Irish  princes  acknowledged  liim  for  their  chief.  From  Roderic 
O'Connor  he  had  to  be  contented  with  such  slight  acknowledgment  as 
the  acceptance  of  his  envoys,  De  Lacey  and  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  might 
imply.  With  the  Church  he  was  more  successful  All  the  archbishops 
iriah  ch«rcii  and  bishops  took  the  oath  of  fealty.  At  a  synod  held  at 
^^^"^^  Cashel  the  Roman  discipline  was  introduced ;  and  in  1 1 74, 
1172,  bulls  from  Rome,  authorizing  the  collection  of  Peter's 

Pence  and  the  conquest  of  the  country,  were  received  and  accepted. 
In  a  wooden  palace,  built  outside  the  walls  of  DubHn,  Henry 
exhibited  the  splendours  of  the  English  crown,  and  granted  out  the 
conquered  lands  to  his  vassals.  Hugh  de  Lacey  received  the  Earl- 
dom of  Meath,  and  was  made  Viceroy  ;  Fitz-Bernaid  received  Water- 
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ford,  De  Courcey  and  others  were  instructed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
conquest ;  and  English  colonists  were  placed  in  Dublin  and  other 
devastated  towns.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  Henry  returned 
to  Normandy,  where  his  presence  was  much  required.  But  his  con- 
quest was  by  no  means  completed  ;  disturbances  arose  at  once  upon 
his  departure  ;  nor  was  it  till  1 1 75  that  Roderic  was  subdued.  He  then 
sent  delegates  to  make  his  submission  to  the  King  at  a  council  held  at 
Wiudsor.  A  treaty  was  arranged,  which  acknowledged  him  as  chief 
of  all  the  Irish  princes,  with  the  exception  of  Henry  and  his  knights. 
He  consented  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  But  except  in  the  conquered 
countries,  Irish  law  (the  Brehon  law  as  it  was  termed)  held  good 
throughout  Ireland,  and  English  law  only  within  those  provinces  which 
had  been  thoroughly  subdued  and  were  called  the  English  Pale. 

It  was  partly  to  meet  the  Papal  legates  that  Henry  returned  from 
Ireland.     He  met  them  at  Avmnches,  and  there  swore   Hemy-s  recon 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder  of  the  Arcli-    ^^'f  °  **"■ 
bishop,  and  promised  adhesion  to  Pope  Alexander  in   1172 
opposition  to  the  German  an ti pope,  free  intercourse  with  Rome,  the 
abrogation  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  personal  attendance 
at  a  crusade,  either  in  the  East  or  in  Spain,  within  three  yeai-s,  mean- 
ss^hile  paying  the  Templars  to  undertake  this  duty  for  him.   Although 
this  seemed  a  complete  submission,  it  in  fact  left  the  question  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power  open. 

All  his  dominions  seemed  now  at  peace,  liit  a   .:  i     .^er  was 

brewing.  His  son  Henry,  since  his  crronation,  had  already,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  French  King,  his  father-in-law,  demanded  the  aetual 
possession  of  some  portion  at  least  of  his  kingdom,  and  this  com- 
bination caused  him  well-grounded  apprehension.  He  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  general  peace  of  his  kingdom  to  negotiate  a  marriage  for 
his  son  John  with  the  daughter  of  Count  Humboldof  Savoy,  and  pro- 
mised to  give  with  him  as  her  dowry  Chinon,  Loudon,  and  Mirabeau. 
The  young  king  Henry  protested  against  this  treaty,  and  suddenly 
disappearing  from  court,  took  refuge  with  Louis  VII,  at  Great  inrorrec- 
St.  Denis.  The  old  king  understood  only  too  well  what  **®"  **' ' ^ '* 
this  meant.  Shortly,  there  was  a  univers*?.  iusurrection  throughout 
all  his  dominions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  His  domestic 
relations  were  not  happy,  although  he  was  very  fond  of  his  children  ; 
his  wife  was  constantly  urgiug  them  to  disobedience.  His  dominions 
were  widespread,  and  consisted  of  various  races  ;  his  hand  was  heavy 
upon  the  feudal  nobility,  when  the  English  nobles  had  not  yet  forgotten 
the  charms  of  the  late  reign ;  while  the  defeat  which  the  King  had  fcU6- 
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tained  in  his  quarrel  with  Becket  gave  a  false  impression  of  his  weak- 
ness. The  discontent  was  very  general.  While  Louis  recognized  the 
young  Henry  as  the  rightful  king,  and  entered  into  his  quarrel  in 
company  with  the  Counts  of  Blois,  Boulogne,  Flanders,  and  others, 
the  nobles  of  Aquitaine  rose  in  insurrection,  the  princes  Richard  and 
Geoffrey  made  common  cause  with  the  insurgents,  William  the 
Lion  of  Scotland  was  engaged  to  take  part  with  them,  and  the  great 
Earls  of  the  middle  and  north  of  England,  Leicester,  Ferrars  of  Derby, 
Chester,  and  Bigod,  joined  in  the  general  alliance.  Heniy,  though 
alarmed,  did  not  despair.  Hi;^  policy  had  led  him  to  trust  much  to 
his  auxiliaries,  and  with  these  he  determined  to  withstand  the  feudal 
malcontents.  Leaving  his  generals  to  resist  the  attack  from  Flanders 
and  France,  he  won  a  great  battle  before  Dol  in  Brittany,  took  the 
great  Earl  of  Chester  prisoner,  and  re-established  his  power  in  that 
province.  Meanwhile,  Leicester  had  been  besieged  by  Lucy,  his 
justiciary  in  England  ;  the  efforts  of  William  the  Lion,  who  demanded 
Northumberland  and  refused  homage  for  Huntingdon,  were  thwarted 
by  the  brave  defence  of  the  border  castles  ;  and  an  invasion  of 
Flemings  from  the  East,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  defeated 
at  Farnham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  But  the  existing  truce  with 
France  terminated  at  Easter ;  the  king  of  that  country  was  able  to 
enter  actively  into  the  war  ;  and  Henry's  successes,  and  the  large  offers 
he  made  his  sons,  seemed  alike  unavailing.  Hostilities  began  again, 
and  Henry  was  obliged  to  take  the  conmiand  in  person  in  his  here- 
ditary provinces,  Maine  and  Anjou,  where  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm.  The  troops  of  his  son  Richard  were  conquered  ;  while 
in  England  the  King's  natural  son,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  Richard 
de  Lucy,  made  head  against  the  nobles  in  the  East  and  a  fresh  inva- 
crwiofth.  ^^^^  ^°°^  Scotland;  but  were  still  so  pressed,  that 
danger.  messengers  were  sent  in  haste  to  summon  Henry  across 

the  Channel.  It  was  indeed  a  moment  of  great  danger. 
Philip  of  Flanders  and  his  allies,  to  whom  Kent  had  been  promised, 
were  assembling  a  fleet  at  Whitsand  ;  the  Scotch  invaders  had  reached 
HemTi  penance  Alnwick.  Henry  hastened  [home.  But  before  he  pro- 
atcanterimry.  ceeded  to  activB  measures,  in  deference  to  the  popular 
feeling,  which  attributed  his  difficulties  to  the  Divine  anger  at  Becket's 
death,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  and  did  penance  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Capture  of  the  ^^rtyr.  lumiediately  after  this,  while  still  in  anxious 
Scotch  King  at     doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  his  kingdom,  news  was  brought 

him  that  Ranulf  de  Glanvill  had  surprised  the  Scotch  at 
Alnwick,  and  that  William  the  Lion  and  many  of  his  nobility 
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were  prisoners.     A  few   days  afterwards  the  town  of  Huntingd... 
was  taken,  and  Hugh,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  joined  the 
insurgents,  conquered.     By  July  all  the  EngUsh  nobles  had  returned 
to  their  allegiance,   and   Prince   David  had  withdrawn  the  Scotch 
troops.     The  same  rapidity  which  saved  Engknd  saved   Henrys  com- 
Normandy  also.     The  sudden  arrival  of  the  King  before   ^"^^  iv^cceB^. 
Rouen  raised  the  siege  of  that  place,  which  had  been  hard  pressed, 
and  before  long  a  peace  between  Hemy  and  Louis  was  made,  by 
which  aU  the  French  conquests  were  restored,  and  the  young  King 
Henry's  dependants  had  to  abjure  the  fealty  which  they  had  taken 
to  him.     The  great  insurrection  which  for  a  moment  had  threatened 
the  existence  of  Henry's  monarchy  was  thus  over.     To  his  sons 
Henry  was  merciful     To  Richard  he  granted  two  castles  in  Poitou, 
with  half  its  revenues ;  to  Geoffrey,  similar  terms  in  Brittany.     They 
were  required  to  renew  their  allegiance.     William  of  Scotland  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  harder  terms.      He   was  only   re- 
leased upon  condition  of  appearing  at  York  in  the  following  yeai 
with  all  his  barons,  and  swearing  fealty  to  Henry  as  his  suzerain. 
He  and  his  brother  did  homage  for  Scotland,   for   Galloway,   and 
for  their  English  possessions  ;  while  the  Scotch  clergy  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.     In  the  following  year 
the  young  Henry  left  his  French  patron  and  reconciled  himself  com- 
pletely with  his  father. 

This  outbreak  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  Henry's  defeat  in 
his  dispute  with  Becket.  The  King  had  shown  how  Httle  that  defeat 
had  weakened  his  real  power  in  temporal  matters.     His   „ 

•4.  xj-A-L  I'-i  Small  dlminu- 

appomtments  to  the  vacant  bishoprics,  which  were  a   tion  of  Hemy'i 
necessary  consequence  of  the  termination  of  that  quarrel,    uZ^rll'ir 
prove  how  little  he  had  really  lost  even  in  ecclesiastical  •«J«»«*«ticai 
mtluence.     Of  the  six  bishoprics  which  were  filled  up,  three  were 
given  to  avowed  partisans  of  the  King.     Winchester  fell  to  Richard 
of  Ilchester ;  Ely,  to  Godfrey  Ridel,  Becket's  great  opponent  •  and 
Lincoln  to  Geoflrey  Plantagenet ;   while,  shortly  after,  the  Bishopric 
of  Norwich  was  given  to  John  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  Henrv's  chief 
agent  throughout  the  Becket  difficulty.     Such  disputes  as  still  existed 
in  the  Church  ceased  to  have  political  meaning,  and  assumed  the 
form  of  quarrels  between  the  monks  and  the  secular  clergv      Tf  was 
thus  that  Richard,  the  Prior  of  Dover,  a  man  in  the  royal  intereste 
was  elected  to  succeed  Becket  after  a  lengthened  dispute  between  the 
monks  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Canterbuiy,  who  claimed  the  right  of 
election,  and  the  bishops  of  the  province.     Heniy's  influence  was 
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natTirally  employed  in  favour  of  the  episcopal  candidate,  but  he  con- 
trived to  confine  the  dispute  within  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  body. 
The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  suppression  of  the  great 
rebellion  and  the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  between  Henry  and  his 
sons  is  the  period  of  his  greatest  power.  It  is  at  this  time  that  we 
find  the  greatest  marks  of  his  activity  as  a  lawgiver.  The  year  1176 
is  marked  by  the  great  Assize  of  Northampton,  £iu  ex- 
pansion of  a  similar  Assize  of  Clarendon  in  the  year 
1166,  the  fruit  perhaps  of  his  experience  in  the  late  re- 
bellion, and  the  knowledge  gained  by  his  inquiries  into  the  conduct 
rthe  sheriffs  in  1170.  That  inquiry,  which  waa  called  for  by  the 
complaints  of  the  exactions  of  the  sheriffs,  proved  to  him  that  their 
conduct  had  not  been  free  from  peculation,  and  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  employment  of  local  nobles  as  his  chief  oifficiala  was  dan- 
gerous. He  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  general  examination 
of  the  judicial  system  of  the  country,  the  fruit  of  which  was  the  con- 
The  curu  centratiou  and  organization  of  the  Curia  Regis,  and  the 

B«gi*.  arrangements  embodied  in  the  Assize  of  Northampton. 

>  The  King's  court  consisted  originally,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
of  all  those  tenants  who  held  their  land  direct  from  the  crown 
(tenants  in  capite)^  and  was  the  ordinary  feudal  court,  and  the  natural 
parent  of  our  present  Parliament,  and  especially  of  the  House  of 

"^  Lords,  I  But  for  the  ordinary  despatch  of  business,  whether  judicial 
or  financial,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  committee  of  this 
body  of  immediate  holders  was  employed.  This  committee  consisted 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  such  as  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
marshal  and  others,  and  other  selected  barons  closely  connected  with 
the  royal  household.  The  head  of  this  committee,  or  Curia  Regis, 
was  the  great  justiciary,  the  King's  representative.  The  royal  chap- 
lains or  clerks  were  formed  into  a  body  of  secretaries,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  chancellor.  The  Curia  Regis  at  first  attended  the 
King  and  had  a  twofold  duty ;  when  they  sat  as  judges  its  members 
were  called  justices,  in  financial  questions  they  sat  in  the  exchequer ^ 
chamber,  and  were  called  barons.  This  administrative  system,  which 
had  been  organized  in  Henry  I.'s  reign,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 

,  wild  reign  of  Stephen.  Its  reconstitution  was  the  great  work  of  Henry 
II.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  the  visitations  were  renewed  upon 
mn^ant  the  old  system,  the  itinerant  justice  being  usually  either 

jwtieM.  the  great  justiciary,  chancellor,  or  some  other  great 

household  officer^  In  the  year  1168  four  barons  of  the  exchequer 
1  So  called  from  a  table  chequered  like  a  chessboard,  and  used  for  reckoning. 
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performed  this  duty;  in  1176  the  country  was  divided  into  six  cir- 
cuits.     This  number  was  not  permanent,  several  alterations  were 
made  in  it.     Nor  was  the  number  of  visitations  thoroughly  estab- 
lished.    By  Magna  Charta  in  John's  reign  commissions  are  promised 
four  times  a  year,  but  shortly  afterwards  it  would  seem  that  the 
general  journey  of  the  itinerant  justices  was  every  seven  years,  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  visitations 
were  lor  all  sorts  of  objects;  for  hearing  civil  cases,  for  inspecting  the 
working  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and,  perhaps  before  all  things,  for 
arranging  the  financial  matters  of  the  country,  and  superintending  the 
sheriffs  in  aU  matters  connected  with  the  exchequer.     The  itinerant 
justices  during  their  circuits  superseded  the  sheriff's  authority  and 
presided  in  his  courts.     They  were  also  allowed  to  enter  and  preside 
in  the  baronial  courts.     It  has  been  mentioned  that  these  courts  were 
in  most  respects  complete  Hundreds.    The  two  parallel  systems,  now  on 
certain  occasions  presided  over  by  the  same  official,  were  thus  assimi- 
lated and  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the  central  authority.. 
This  administrative  organizalion  gave  rise  to  what  is  of  much  political 
importance,  a  new  class  of  barons,  new  men  who  had  risen  by  their 
talents  and  by  the  King's  favour,  whose  interests  were  therefore  on 
the  side  of  order  and  of  the  crown.     At  one  period,  in  1178,  Henry 
II.  appears  to  have  found  his  new  ministers  untrustworthy,  at  all 
events  in  that  year  he  restricted  the  Curia  Regis  to  five  pci^om, 
keeping  the  highest  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  himself  and 
the  old  Curia  Regis,  which  may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  the  King's 
ordinary  council.    The  name  Curia  Regis  has  thus  passed  through , 
three  phases ;  a  feudal  court,  a  permanent  committee  of  the  feudal 
court,  and  a  restricted  committee  of  that  committee.    In  these  various  • 
bodies  we  have  the  sources  of  all  the  judicial  bodies  in  England. 
The  f^fijfl^l  rmjjt.,  with  certain  additions,  became  the  Parliament  • 
without  those  additions  the  Great  Council,  retaining  its  natural  pre- 
rogative of  final  court  of  appeal,  and  represented  no^-  '       'a  House 
of  Lords.     The  permanent  committee,  or  nrHijiftry  ci  .  .s  repre- 

sented by  the  privy  ^nncLL  still  retaining  some  of  its  judu 
From  its  bodv  of  clerks,  headed  by  the  chancellor,  arose  the  courts  of 
Chancery.  While  the  limited  committee  was  divided  shortly  after 
tlie  Magna  Charta  into  three  courts,  the  exchequer,  the  common 
pleas,  and  the  king's  bench,  at  first  with  the  same  judges  for  aU  but 
by  the  end  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  with  a  separate  staff. 

Henry's  legal  mind,   which  thus  organized  the  administration, 
introduced   many   improvements   in  judicial   procedure.       it   i?   to 
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this  reign  that  can  be  traced  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury.    This 
^j^^  method  was  not  employed  first  in  criminal  cases,  but 

in  carrying  out  inquiries  of  various  kinds.  As  soon 
as  such  inquiries  came  to  be  made  on  oath,  the  beginning  of  the 
jury  system  had  arrived.  Aa  early  as  the  great  Domesday  sur- 
vey, the  sheriff,  barons,  freeholders,  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  six 
villeins  of  each  township,  had  been  all  examined  upon  oath.  Judi- 
cially this  method  of  inquiry  was  fii-st  applied  in  civil  cases.  By 
the  ordinance  of  the  Grand  Assize,  a  choice  was  given  to  any  person 
whose  right  to  the  possession  of  land  was  called  in  question.  He 
might  either  if  he  pleased  defend  his  claims  by  the  old-fashioned 
appeal  to  battle,  or  he  might  have  his  right  examined  by  twelve  free- 
holders on  their  oath,  selected  by  four  freeholders  also  on  their  oath, 
nomuiated  by  the  sheriff.  These  sworn  freeholders  were  evidently 
at  first  witnesses ;  twelve  others  were  subsequently  added  to  them, 
who,  from  their  neighbourhood  or  other  reasons,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  facts.  This  took  place  in  Edward 
I.'s  reign.  The  double  jury  was  then  separated,  the  original  twelve 
playing  their  part  as  jurors  of  the  present  day,  judging  of  the  facta 
asserted  by  the  second  twelve,  who  represent  the  witnesses.  In  1166, 
by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  the  same  process  was  extended  to 
criminal  cases ;  that  is  to  say,  twelve  lawful  men  from  each  hundred, 
and  four  from  each  township,  were  sworn  to  inquire  whether  there  were 
any  criminal,  or  receiver  of  criminals,  in  their  district,  and  to  present 
the  same  to  the  itinerant  justices  or  to  the  sheriffs.  These  criminals 
were  then  put  to  the  ordeal  without  further  investigation.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  grand  jury.  The  abolition  of  ordeal  rendered  some 
substitute  necessary,  and  ordinary  trial  by  jury  was  the  consequence. 
The  Assize  of  Northampton  in  1176  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  re- 
petition in  stronger  terms  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon.  It  is  more- 
over interesting,  as  giving  a  notion  of  the  duties  of  the  itinerant 
justices,  who  on  this  occasion  were  six  in  number.  Not  only 
was  the  examination  of  crimes  in  their  hands,  but  they  had  to 
arrange  the  law  with  regard  to  tenure  of  land,  reliefs  of  heirs, 
dowers  of  widows,  and  other  such  matters,  and  to  exact  fealty  from 
all  classes  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  see  to  the  complete  de- 
struction of  private  castles,  and  the  secure  guardianship  of  those 
of  the  crown.  These  latter  points  were  probably  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  Rebellion  of  1174.  The  same  feeling  of  mistrust  of  his 
feudal  barons  which  dictated  these  precautions  was  the  cause  of  two 
other  measures  of  this  reign.     The  military  service  of  the  tenauts  in 
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chief  was  changed  into  a  money  payment  called  scutage.  This 
money  enabled  the  King  to  hire  men  for  his  foreign 
wars,  and  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  his  barons; 
while,  by  the  Assize  of  Arms  in  1181,  the  national  militia  of 
England,  the  old  fyrdi  of  the  Saxons,  to  follow  which 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  trinoda  necessitas,  was 
reorganized,  and  the  arms  required  of  each  class  in  the  country 
carefully  defined. 

At  the  same  time  that  Henry  was  thus  organizing  his  authority  in 
England,  his  position  in  Europe  was  a  great  one.  Two  g^^jp^,  ^, 
of  his  sons  were  married  or  betrothed  to  daughters  of  the  portance  in 
King  of  France.  Of  his  three  daughters,  the  eldest  was  ^°'**^- 
the  wife  of  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  the  rival  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa ;  the  second,  Eleanor,  was  Queen  of  Castile ;  the  third, 
Joanna,  though  still  a  child,  was  taken  to  Sicily  as  the  bride  of 
the  Norman  king  of  that  country,  which  at  this  time  was  the 
dominant  power  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  importance  indeed  was 
such  that  he  seemed  of  all  the  kings  in  Europe  most  firmly  seated  on 
his  throne,  and  was  selected  on  account  of  his  power  and  character,  as 
well  as  for  family  reasons,  as  arbitrator  between  Alphonso  of  Castile 
and  his  uncle  Sancho  of  Navarre,  and  as  the  strongest  ally  to  whom 
Henry  the  Lion  could  have  recourse  when  he  was  stripped  of  his  Ger- 
man possessions.  This  befell  him  in  consequence  of  his  desertion  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  before  his  invasion  of  Lombardy,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  great  battle  of  Legnano.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
greatness  there  were  two  dangers  constantly  besetting  Henry  ;  on  the 
one  hand  was  the  King  of  France,  on  the  other  were  his  own  chil- 
dren. Not  only  did  the  great  power  of  a  feudatory  naturally  excite  the 
French  King's  jealousy,  Henry  had  pursued  a  crooked  policy  with 
regard  to  the  marriage  of  his  sons;  he  had  refused  to   «   .    _   ^, 

.  .  Closing  troubles 

surrender  to  Louis  the  Vexin  and  Bourges  as  he  had  with  his  sons 
promised  to  do  upon  their  marriages.  There  was  thus  a  *"**  France, 
constant  opportunity  for  quarrel.  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard 
to  his  sons,  his  measures  had  been  still  more  unfortunate.  Anxious 
to  secure  his  succession,  and  conscious  probably  that  his  kingdom  was 
too  large  to  be  held  by  one  hand,  he  had  caused  his  eldest  son  to  be 
crowned,  thus  exciting  the  envy  of  his  brothers  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  given  them  large  duchies,  which  rendered  them  nearly 
independent  of  him.  In  addition  to  this,  his  dislike  for  his  wife  had 
rendered  her  a  constant  enemy,  while  his  foolish  affection  for  hiy 
youngest  son  John  gave  still  further  cause  of  offence.     When  there- 
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fore,  as  was  likely  to  happen,  any  of  his  sons  determined  to  oppose 
him,  they  were  certain  of  assistance  from  France,  and  of  bad  advic<^ 
from  their  mother. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrange  the  constant  brief  wars  which  characterized 
the  close  of  his  reign,  complicated  as  they  are  by  the  rising  interests  in 
the  affairs  of  the  East,  which  were  gradually  bringing  on  the  third 
Crusade.  They  may  perhaps  be  divided  into  four ;  the  first  extending 
to  the  death  of  young  Henry  ;  the  second  to  the  death  of  Geoffrey  of 
Brittany  ;  the  third  from  1184  to  a  peace  negotiated  in  the  interests  of 
the  crusades  in  1188  ;  and  the  last,  the  quarrel  with  Richard  and  John, 
which  terminated  with  the  King's  death.  The  first  of  these  broke  out 
in  1183.     Richard  had  entered  with  zest  into  the  wild 


Fin* 

against  young  feudal  life  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine,  and  had  been  very 
1183.  successful  there.     He  had   even  pushed  his  arms   to 

Bayonne,  in  the  territories  of  the  Basques,  and  to  the  borders  of 
Navarre.  This  had  aroused  the  envy  of  his  elder  brother.  This 
young  prince,  who  regarded  himself,  and  was  regarded  by  many,  as 
the  flower  of  knighthood,  was  capable  of  any  amount  of  hypocrisy 
and  double  dealing,  and  seems  to  have  so  far  cajoled  his  father  as  to 
persuade  him  to  demand  from  his  younger  brothers  homage  to  the 
elder.  This  Richard  positively  refused  to  give.  But  his  arbitrary 
rule  in  Poitou  and  Aquitaine  had  made  him  many  enemies,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  wild  intriguing  noble,  at  once  warrior  and 
troubadour,  Bertram  de  Bom.  With  these  young  Henry  allied  him- 
self, and,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother  from  Brittany,  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  Richard,  that  the  old  king  had  to  come  to  his  assistance.  At 
this  crisis  the  young  king  caught  a  fever  and  died,  forgiven  but  un- 
visited  by  his  father.  The  King  took  advantage  of  his  son's  death 
to  pursue  his  success,  and  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  refractory 
barons,  and  re-establishing  peace.  Conscious  that  the  young  King 
Philip  II.  of  France,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1180,  and 
over  whom  he  had  once  had  much  influence,  had  been  mixed  in  his 
son*8  rebellion,  Henry  tried  to  make  peace  with  him  too.  Philip  met 
the  request  by  a  demand  for  the  restitution  of  Gisors  and  the  dower 
of  his  sister  Margaret,  young  Henry's  widow,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  temporary  peace  was  patched  up  ;  but  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  part  of  the  dowry  should  be  restored,  and  Gisors  trans- 
ferred to  Richard  on  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Alice. 

Constantly  unwise  in  his  conduct  to  his  sons,  Henry  now  demanded 
from  Richard,  perhaps  as  a  recompense  for  his  assistance,  a  part  of 
Aquitaine,  to  be  given  to  his  favourite  son  John.    This  Richard  refused 
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to  give,  and   consequently  ^oth  John  and  Geoflre^    of    Brit 
attacked  him.      But  though  Geoflrev  was  thus  readv 

i-j.  i..ii.ii»,  n  Second  war, 

enough  to  quarrel  with  his  elder  orother,  it  was  from   against  Richard, 
no  love  of  his  father  that  he  did  so.      He,  as  well  as   ^^**" 
Richard,  was   hurt   by   Henry's  evident   psirtiality  for  John.      lie 
took    the   opportunity   of  putting  in   his   own   claim   for   Anjou. 
On  Henry's  refusal,  he  at  once  fled  to  France,  where  he  was  as 
usual  weU  received.      His  death  relieved  his  ^ther  for  the   time 
from  his   opposition,  but   sowed   the   seed   of   further  difficulties ; 
for  on  the  one   hand   his  province   Brittany  was  at  once  divided 
between  the   French  and   English  faction,  and  on  the  Third  w»r. 
other  King  Philip  II.  raised  claims  as  overlord  to  the  ^*^- 
guardianship  of  his  young  son  Arthur.     There  was  a  growing  dis- 
inclination however  on  aU  sides  to  plunge  into  war  ;  for  the  Pope 
was  constantly  urging  a  general   peace,   and   the   combination    rf 
Christian   princes   for  the  great  Eastern  Crusade.     A  succession     f 
weak  princes,  and  the  unnatural  and  artificial  character  of  the  feudal 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  rise  of  the  new  Mahomedan 
power  of  the  Saracens  under  Saladin,  had  reduced  European  power  in 
the  East  to  a  very  low  ebb  ;  and  in  1184,  HeracLius,  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,   had   found   it   necessary   to   come   over,   to  attempt   to 
persuade  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  to  embark  in  a  new 
crusade.     But  to  Henry,  although  under  a  pledge  to  join  such  an 
expedition,  the   idea  of  leaving   his  European  dominions  in  their 
present  critical  situation  was  very  distasteful,  and  he  consequently 
postponed  taking  action.     The  feeling  however  that  a  crusade  was 
imminent  rendered  hostilities  more  difficult ;  so  that  when,  in  1187, 
the  arbitrary  behaviour  of  Richard  in  Aquitaine  had  produced  fresh 
difficulties  with  France,  which  as  usual  terminated  in  the  flight  uf 
Richard  and  the  junction  of  his  interests  with  those  of  his  father, 
the  news  of  the  great  battle  of  Hettiu,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
Christian  army  of  Jerusalem  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
arrival  of  William  of  Tyre  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  West,  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  hostilities  ;  and,  in  1188,  the 
two  kings  met  in  perfect  friendship  under  the  old  elm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gisors,  which  was  their  usual  place  of  treaty,  and  joined 
with  apparent  heartiness  in  taking  the  Cross,     Upon  this  occasion 
Henry  imposed  upon  England  the  tax,  known  as  the  Saladin  tax, 
which  was  a  tenth  on  all  property,  and  in  the  collection  of  which  the 
King's  officers  were  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Church. 
But  nothing  could  keep  the  restless  Richard  ia  order ;  before  the  year 
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was  over,  he  was  engaged  in  fresh  quarrels  with  Geoffrey  of  Lusignan 
La«t  War;  with  and  Kaymond  of  Toulouse.  After  mutual  demands  for 
Kichard  and        ^^^  lausom  of  some  captivcs,  Richard  advanced  in  arms 

Philip. 

1189.  against  Raymond,  who  applied  to  his  suzerain  Philip  for 

assistance.  This  open  attack  on  his  dominions  Philip  could  not  put 
up  with.  At  length  he  declared  himself  the  open  enemy  of  the 
English.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  great  feudatories  reminded  him  that 
he  was  under  the  crusader's  vow,  in  vain  that  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Gisors.  The  enmity  of  the  kings  was  only  thereby  enflamed,  and,  in 
token  of  hil  eternal  hostility,  Philip  had  the  old  elm  of  reconciliation 
hewn  down.  One  would  have  supposed  that  Richard,  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel,  would  have  clung  to  his  father;  nor  is  the  reason  for  his 
not  doing  so  very  plain.  Perhaps  it  may  be  traced  to  his  father's 
refusal  to  give  him  up  Alice,  the  French  King's  sister,  for  his  wife, 
wishing  it  is  said  to  make  her  his  own ;  perhaps  it  was  continued 
jealousy  of  his  brother  John,  Certainly  he  did  betake  himself  to  the 
French  court,  and  with  him  many  others  of  Henry's  French  feu- 
datories fell  away.  Henry  thus  found  himself  in  a  difficult  situation ; 
broken  in  mind  and  body,  his  resources  strained  to  the  utmost  by  the 
late  heavy  taxation  of  England,  and  his  nobles  rapidly  deserting  him. 
His  health  appears  to  have  influenced  his  mind.  He  remained 
inactive  at  Le  Mans,  while  Philip  overran  Maine  and  threatened 
to  besiege  Tours.  At  length  Le  Mans,  where  Henry  was  with  his 
son  Geoffrey,  was  taken.  The  city  where  he  had  him- 
MtroM  peace  Self  been  bom  was  the  particular  object  of  Henry's  love, 
and  death.  jjg  ^^^  j^g  j^gg  g^g  ^  heavy  blow,  and  though  he  knew  his 

weakness,  could  not  bring  himself  to  retreat  to  Normandy,  where  his 
chief  strength  lay.  With  a  sudden  accession  of  energy,  he  reappeared 
in  Anjou.  But  his  appearance  had  no  effect.  One  by  one  the  for- 
tresses of  Maine  were  captured,  and  Philip  constantly  approached 
Tours.  When  that  town  fell,  Henry's  spirit  was  quite  broken.  He 
agreed  to  an  interview  with  Richard  and  Philip  on  the  plain  of 
Colombidres,  to  make  his  submission.  Almost  fainting,  and  held 
upon  his  horse  by  his  attendants,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, he  met  his  undutiful  son,  and  brought  himself  to  give  him  the 
kiss  of  peace,  whispering  as  he  did  so,  however,  "  May  God  not  let  me 
die  until  I  have  taken  me  due  vengeance  on  thee."  The  terms  of  his 
submission  were  complete.  He  promised  to  give  up  the  Princess 
Alice  ;  he  allowed  his  nobility  to  swear  fealty  for  their  lands  to  his 
son  Richard  ;  he  promised  to  pay  Philip  60,000  marks  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  conquests.     He  had  asked,  in  exchange,  for  a  list  of  those 
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nobles  who  had  joined  Richard  in  rebellion.  When  he  found  at  the 
head  of  the  list  the  name  of  his  beloved  son  John,  his  heart  was 
broken.  "  I  care  no  more  for  myself  nor  for  the  world,"  he  said.  A 
day  or  two  longer  he  lingered,  and  was  carried  to  Chinon,  murmuring 
at  intervals,  "  Shame,  shame,  on  a  conquered  king,"  and  there  died, 
attended  only  by  his  natural  son  and  Chancellor  Geoffrey.^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  place  the  importance  of  this  reign  too  high, 
or  to  overvalue  the  work  of  Henry  II.     We  find  in  his   importance  of 
reign  the  organization  of  almost  all  departments  of  the  "^«  '«*«^ 
government  subsequently  completed  by  Edward  I.    The  arrangements 
of  the  Curia  Regis  and  the  reforms  in  judicial  procedure  have  been 
already  mentioned.     The  exchequer  also  was  put  on  a  new  footing. 
It  now  becomes  possible  to  see  with  some  clearness  the  sources  and 
amount  of  the  royal  revenue.     To  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
domain  lands  and  from  the  Danegelt,  the  Norman  kings  had  added 
feudal  dues.     Both  the  proceeds  of  the  royal  domain  and  of  the  Dane- 
gelt appear  to  have  been  farmed.     The  farm  of  the  counties  amounted 
in  Henry  II. 's  reign,  after  the  deductions  caused  by  the  grants  both 
of  Stephen  and  of  Henry,  to  about  iSOOO  a  year.     The  Danegelt, 
originally  two  shillings  on  every  hide,  amounted  in  Henry  I.'s  reign 
to  about  £2500.    As  this  is  about  a  tenth  of  what  the  tax  would  have 
produced  had  it  been  fully  exacted,  it  must  probably  also  have  been 
farmed  to  the  sheriff,  who  collected  what  he  could  of  it,  and  paid  a 
fixed  sum  to  the  exchequer.     This  unsatisfactory  tax  came  to  an  end 
in  Henry  II.'s  reign,  perhaps  through  the  agency  of  Becket.     The 
other  source  of  revenue  was  the  Donuin  and  Auxilium,  contributions 
paid  by  vassals  to  assist  their  lords.     The  first  term  applied  to  the 
counties,  the  second  to  the  towns.     These  names  became  the  o-eneral 
names  of  all  irregular  imposts,  which  are  also  sometimes  called  hidage, 
scutage,  or  tallage,  the  tallage  being  the  aid  raised  from  towns,  the 
scutage  the  aid  raised  from  knights'  fees,  the  hidage  the  aid  raised 
from  tenants  in  socage.     The  importance  of  the  scutage  as  a  commuta- 
tion for  military  service  has  been  already  dwelt  upon.    Recourse  appears 
to  have  been  had  to  these  scutages  only  three  or  four  times  durincr  the 
reign.    To  these  sources  of  revenue  are  to  be  added  the  fees  from  the 
law  courts,  and  the  incomes  arising  from  feudal  incidents,  such  as 
wardship,  marriage,  and  reliefe.     The  whole  income  of  the  country 
was  perhaps  about  £50,000.     The  taxes  seem  to  have  been  assessed 

1  The  detaila  of  the  King's  last  days  are  to  be  found  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  in 
floveden.  They  are  thrown  together  Jn  an  eloquent  passage  by  Professor  Stubbs  in 
his  Preface  to  Hoveden. 
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by  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  aided  by  the  declaration  of  the  knights 
as  to  their  own  holdings,  by  juries  in  the  case  of  minor  tenants. 
But  it  was  not  only  in  details  of  administration  that  Henry  showed 
his  character.     He  constantly  summoned  great  councils,  and  as  his 
power  was  so  great  and  centralized  that  he  could  certainly  have  acted 
without  them,  this  appears  to  show  a  fixed  intention  on  his  part  to 
assume  the  position   of  a  national  and  constitutional  king.      The 
general  effect  of  his  work  at  home  was  to  form  the  nation.     Normans 
became  English.     The  English  no  longer  felt  themselves  a  conquered 
people.     Their  oppressors,  the  feudal  nobility,  were  destroyed  or  kept 
in  restraint.     The  new  nobles  were  chiefly  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  all  sections  of  the  people  looked  to  the  King  as  the  national 
representative.     The  importance  of  Henry's  reign  abroad  was  scarcely 
less  striking.     His  immense  continental  dominions  made  him  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.     His  close  contact  with  France,  and  the 
difficulties  which  it  produced,  began  the  hereditary  policy  of  opposi- 
tion to  that  country  which  has  characterized  the  whole  of  English 
history.     On  the  other  hand,  though  he  may  have  had  no  clear  view 
of  what  he  was  doing,  he  set  on  foot  also  the  lasting  friendships  of 
the  nation.     The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  Guelph  Duke 
brought  England  into  constant  friendship  with  Germany,  and  caused 
Otho,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  to  be  brought  up  in  England,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  an  English  prince.   The  marriage  of  his  other  daughter 
with  Spain  set  on  foot  that  connection  which  lasted  even  beyond  the 
Reformation.    His  work  as  a  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  Professor  Stubbs  :  "  He  was  faithful  to  the  letter  of  his  engage- 
ments.    He  recovered  the  demesne  rights  of  the  crown,  so  that  his 
royal  dignity  did  not  depend  for  maintenance  on  constant  taxation. 
He  restored  the  usurped  estates  ;  he  destroyed  the  illegal  castles, 
and  the  system  which  they  typified  ;  he  maintained  the  royal  hold 
on  the  lawful  ones,  and  the  equality  and  uniformity  of  justice  which 
their  usurpers  had  subverted  ;  he  restored  internal  peace,  and  with  it 
plenty,  as  the  riches  of  England  in  the  following  reign  amply  testify. 
He  arranged  the  administration  of  justice  by  enacting  good  laws  and 
appointing  faithful  judges.     He  restored  the  currency  ;  he  encouraged 
commerce,  he  maintained  the  privileges  of  the  towns ;  and,  without 
encouraging  an  aggressive  spirit,  armed  his  people  for  seK-defence. 
He  sustained  the  form,  and  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  national  repre- 
sentation.    The  clergy  had  grounds  of  complaint  against  him  for 
very  important  reasons ;  but  their  chief  complaints  were  caused  by 
their  preference  for  the  immunities  of  their  class  to  the  common  safe- 
guard of  justice." 
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ScotVand. 
William,  1165. 


France. 

Philip      Augustus, 
1180. 


Germany. 

Frederick      Barba- 

rossa,  1155. 
Henry  VI.,  1191. 
Philip,  1198. 


Alphonso  IX.,  115& 


POPES. -Clement  III.,  1187.    Celestine  III.,  1191. 


ArcKbishfyps. 

Baldwin,  1185—1190. 
Reginald  Fitz-Jocelin,  1191. 
Hubert  Walter,  1193. 


Chief-Justices. 

Hugh     of     Durham,    and 
"William  Earl  of   Essex, 
1189. 
William  Longchamp,  1190. 
Walter  of   Rouen,    1191— 
1194. 
I  Hubert  Walter,  1194— 1198. 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  1198— 
I      1199. 


Innocent  III.,  1198. 

Chancellors. 

William  Longchamp,  1189. 
Eustace,   Bishop   of   Ely. 
1197. 


EICHARD  began  his  reign  with  some  show  of  penitence.  II  : 
got  absolution  for  his  disobedience  to  his  father,  ^^^.^^^  ,^^ 
and  gave  his  friendship  to  the  existing  ministers,  with  *<>  ^^e^  ^^ 
the  exception  of  the  Seneschal  of  Anjou  and  Ranulf  de  Glanvill. 
It  is  possible  that  the  government  of  this  great  justiciary  had  been 
over  arbitrary,  for  in  England,  where  his  mother  acted  principally 
for  him,  Richard  is  said  to  have  freed  all  those  prisoners  who  were 
confined  by  the  orders  of  his  father  or  the  justiciary,  but  demanded 
bail  for  those  who  were  legally  imprisoned.  He  also  seems  to  have 
punished  the  severity  of  some  of  the  sheriffs.  His  coronation  pomp 
was  interrupted  by  a  strange  disturbance.  The  Jews  had  been  ordered 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  ceremony.  This  strange  people  had 
been  admitted  to  England  by  the  Conqueror  ;  the  only  capitalists  of 
the  time,  their  ability  and  willingness  to  lend  money  rendered  them 
invaluable  both  to  the  rising  industry  of  the  country  aiid  tu  um 
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crown  ;  and  to  their  knowledge  is  due  much  of  the  growth  in 
science  which  was  beginning  to  be  made  in  this  century.  So  great 
was  their  use,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  usury  they  demanded,  that  they 
were  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  various  towns,  in  districts 
known  as  Jewries,  to  build  synagogues,  and  follow  their  own  customs. 
They  were  not  however  admitted  to  full  citizenship.  The  Jewries, 
like  the  forests,  were  not  under  the  protection  of  the  common  law  of 
the  country,  but  weie  entirely  in  the  King's  power.  In  spite  of  the 
evident  advantages  derived  from  their  presence  in  England,  their 
wealth,  their  foreign  manners,  their  high  usury,  and  their  strange 
worship  rendered  them  objects  at  once  of  contempt  and  hatred  to  the 
people.  Some  of  them.  La  spite  of  the  order  forbiddiug  their  presence, 
showed  themselves  at  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration.  They  were 
penecuttonof  assaulted  by  the  soldiery.  This  gave  a  signal  to  the 
tbe  Jew*.  crowd  who  attacked  the  detested  people  ia  all  parts  of 

the  city.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  same  feeling  spread  throughout 
England.  In  some  places  the  Jews  gained  safety  by  conversion  ;  but 
early  m  1190,  in  Norwich,  ia  Stamford,  and  in  York,  many  were 
put  to  death.  In  the  last-mentioned  place,  the  Jews  sought  refuge 
in  the  castle,  and  being  besieged  there,  detemuned  to  die  together. 
Firing  the  tower,  they  first  killed  their  own  women  and  children, 
and  then  sprang  with  them  iuto  the  flames. 

In  fact,  the  Crusades  brought  with  them  a  passion  for  adventure 
and  licentiousness,  as  weU  as  religious  enthusiasm.  This  spirit  was 
now  abroad  in  England,  and  the  Kiog,  with  his  wQd  love  of  adventure 
at  any  price,  was  its  fitting  representative.  For  the  sake  of  adventure, 
honesty,  good  government,  and  national  honour,  were  sacrificed.  Thus 
AU  offlcei  pst  there  was  scarcely  an  office  which  was  not  openly  put  up 
ap  for  wkie.  for  sale ;  cities  bought  their  charters,  j  udges  their  seats  on 
the  bench,  bishops  their  sees.  Thus  too  Hugh  de  Pudsey  bought  the 
Earldom  of  Northumberland  for  ^1000 ;  and  Longchamp,the  Bishopric 
of  Ely  for  X3000 ;  while  the  King  reliuquished  all  the  advantages 
his  father  had  won  over  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland  for  10,000 
marks  ;  it  was  for  Huntingdon  alone  that  the  Northern  King  did 
fealty  to  Richard. 

Having  by  such  unjustifiable  means  procured  money  for  his  pur- 
poses,  entirely  regardless  of  the  misery  he  could  scarcely 
Crusade,  leaving  fail  to  leave  behind  him,  Richard  crossed  over  to  France 
Long^p.         to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Philip  Augustus.     Such 
1190-  precautions  as  he  did  take  agaiost  maladmiuistration 

in  En^dand  were  not  of  the  wisest.     He  put  the  whole  power  into  the 
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hands  of  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  whom  he  made  at  once 
Chancellor  aud  Chief  Justiciary,  securing  for  him  also  the  authority 
of  Papal  Legate.  But  Longchamp  was  a  man  who  could  not  fail  to 
have  many  enemies.  Of  low  extraction,  and  regarded  as  merely  the 
favourite  of  Richard,  he  was  fond  of  exhibiting  his  grandeur  in  the 
most  ostentatious  manner ;  moreover,  in  making  him  justiciary  Richard 
supplanted  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  to  whom  the  office  had  already  been 
given.  Pudsey  did  not  surrender  without  some  opposition.  He 
obtained  from  the  King  letters  patent,  naming  him  justiciary  north 
of  the  Humber  :  when  he  exhibited  these  to  Longchamp,  the  Chan- 
cellor contrived  indeed  to  entrap  him  to  London,  and  there  made  him 
surrender  his  claims,  but  he  had  made  himself  a  powerful  enemy  for 
life.  Richard  also,  as  a  second  precaution,  made  his  brother  John .  an  i 
his  half-brother  Geoflrey,  who  had  got  the  Archbishopric  of  York  in  ex- 
change for  the  chancellorship,  promise  not  to  enter  England  during  his 
absence.  But  he  afterwards  unwisely  absolved  John  from  his  vow. 
He  thus  leftbehindhim  in  England  apossible  claimant  to  the  succession, 
whose  power  as  a  baron  was  very  great,  for  he  was  the  possessor  of 
Derbyshire,  the  inheritance  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  which  he  had 
obtained  by  marriage,  and  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somerset, 
which  Richard  had  himself  given  him. 

The  death  of  William  II.  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  French  Queen 
Isabella,  delayed  the  Crusade  till  June  1190.  But  at  the  end  of  that 
month,  the  Kings  set  out  towards  their  first  point,  which  was  Sicily, 
Philip  by  Genoa,  Richard  by  Marseilles.  At  the  same  time,  a  fleet  of 
more  than  a  hundred  sail  left  the  harbours  of  Brittany  and  Guienne. 
On  reaching  Sicily  the  friendship  of  the  two  kings  was  quarrels  with 
at  first  most  edifying,  but  it  was  not  long  before  various  ^^^p  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
causes  of  dispute  arose  between  them.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  the  Crusaders  seemed  a  horde  of  new  invaders.  The  over- 
bearing character  of  Richard  exasperated  the  feelings  ©f  jealousy  thus 
aroused.  The  conciliatory  manners  of  PhiKp,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
such  that  he  was  known  as  the  Lamb,  in  contradistinction  to  Richard, 
who  was  called  the  Lion.  The  difference  of  feeling  with  which  thcv 
were  regarded  was  plainly  shown  when,  on  the  occasion  of  some  quarrel, 
the  town  of  Messina  was  closed  against  Richard,  whUe  Philip  was  ad- 
mitted within  its  walls.  The  enemies  of  the  French  King  suggested 
indeed  that  his  mildness  was  a  proof  of  treasonable  lukewarmness 
towards  his  fellow  Crusaders.  These  suspicions  were  afterwards  con- 
finned.     On  the  death  of  William  11.,^  Tancred,  an  illegitimate  son  of 

^  See  genealog:y  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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William's  brother  Roger,  had  seized  the  throne,  despoiling  of  her  rights 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  Roger  and  the  wifeof  Henry  VI.  of  Germany, 
and  keeping  in  some  sort  of  confinement  Richard's  sister  Joanna,  the 
widow  of  William  the  Good,  and  retaining  the  dowry  secured  her 
by  her  husband's  will.  The  enmity  thus  excited  in  Richard's  mind 
gave  way,  after  a  lengthened  dispute,  to  the  natural  feeling  of  friend- 
ship between  the  two  Norman  houses.  Joanna  and  her  dowry  were 
given  back  to  Richard  ;  and  at  one  of  the  meetings  between  the  two 
princes,  Tancred  informed  him  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  French  to 
fall  treacherously  on  the  English  army.  Philip  does  not  seem  to 
have  denied  the  charge,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  consciousness  of  his 
guilt  which  prevented  him  from  making  any  effectual  opposition 
when  Richard  repudiated  his  sister  Alice.  Contrary  to  the  national 
feelings,  and  on  purely  political  grounds,  Richard  had  been  contracted 
to  this  princess  by  his  father.  He  now,  throwing  over  this  unnatural 
match,  sought  for  himself  a  wife  from  Spain,  a  country  then  and  for 
long  afterwards  connected  by  close  friendship  with  England.  This 
wife  was  Berengaria,  the  daughter  of  Sancho  I.  of  Navarre.  Though 
una'^enged,  the  insult  was  felt.  From  that  time  onwards  Philip  and 
Richard  were  enemies. 

At  length  the  armies  broke  up  from  Sicily  and  sailed  for  Acre. 
With  the  three  leading  ships  of  the  English  fleet  were  Berengaria  and 
the  King's  sister  Joanna.  Richard  brought  up  the  rear.  Two  of  the 
Queen's  vessels  were  wrecked  upon  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  their  crew 
imprisoned  by  Isaac,  the  ruler  of  that  islani  This  monarch,  a 
descendant  of  the  Emperor  John  Comnenus,  banished  from  Byzantium, 
had  established  himseK  with  the  title  of  Emperor  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus.  He  was  an  inhuman  tyrant,  the  dread  of  pilgrims  and  of 
shipwrecked  sailors.  He  tried  to  entice  the  two  queens  to  land, 
but  luckily  Richard's  fleet  arrived.  The  Cyprians  were  driven  from 
Lymesol,  where  the  King  established  his  court.  He 
c^S^"  there   received   Guy  of  Lusignan,  the   nominal   King 

"•^    .  of  Jerusalem,  completed  his  marriage  with  Berengaria, 

and  made  a  treaty  with  Isaac.  But  when  the  Emperor  sought  to 
evade  his  engagements,  Richard  conquered  the  rest  of  the  island,  and 
organized  it  in  the  feudal  fashicn.  On  the  8th  of  July  he  reached 
Acre.  The  arrival  of  this  warlike  prince  raised  the  spirit  of  the 
besiegers,  who  were  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  The  siege  had 
lasted  since  1189,  having  been  undertaken  by  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who 
saw  the  importance  of  the  place,  if  he  was  to  continue  to  hold  his  king 
dom.     This  was  indeed  a  doubtful  question.     The  Christian  fortunes 
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had  sunk  very  low.  Among  the  Mahomedans  power  after  powei 
had  arisen  with  rapid  success,  and  sunk  as  rapidly  under  the  attacks 
of  its  own  slaves  or  vassals.  As  the  Abbassid  Caliphs  yielded  to  the 
Seljukian  Tarks,  the  Seljukians  in  their  turn  yielded  to  the  Atabeks. 
The  power  of  this  race  was  brought  to  its  height  by  Noureddin,  who 
established  his  rule  at  Damascus,  and  extended  it  even  into  Egypt. 
Saladin,  the  son  of  Ayub,  had  attended  his  uncle  Shiracouh,  when  he 
destroyed  the  rule  of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs  in  Egypt,  and  brought  that 
province  under  the  power  of  Noureddin.  On  Noureddin's  death, 
Saladin  acquired  possession  of  Egypt,  to  which  he  subsequently  added 
the  provinces  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  and  raised  an  empire  which 
reached  from  Tripoli  in  Africa  to  the  Tigris.  It  was  this  new  warlike 
power  which  had  overwhelmed  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Baldwin 
IV.,1  King  of  Jerusalem,  became  a  leper.  His  sister  Sybilla  married 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  a  French  prince  of  weak  character,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  His  elevation  excited  the  jealousy  of  Raymond,  Count  of 
Tripoli,  the  greatest  of  his  vassals.  By  his  treacherous  advice,  Saladin 
attacked  Tiberias.  To  complete  his  treachery,  Raymond  persuaded 
the  Christians  to  take  up  a  position  in  a  camp  destitute  of  water, 
and  withdrew  with  his  forces  at  the  moment  of  attack,  jenu&iem 
The  destruction  of  the  Christians  was  complete.  In  a  ^^JJ^^ 
few  months  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and  Tyre  and  us?. 
Tripoli  the  only  places  left  in  Christian  hands.  Tyre  was  defended 
with  success  by  the  bravery  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  success,  was  regarded  as  the  great  champion  of  the 
Christians.  He  had  married  a  young  sister  of  Sybilla  of  Lusignan, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Sybilla,  holding  that  the  right  went  to  the 
living  princess,  his  wife,  rather  than  to  Lusignan,  the  husband  of  the 
dead  princess,  he  demanded  the  throne.  Meanwhile  Guy  besieged 
Acre,  thirty  miles  south  of  Tyre,  and  was  there  sur-  Acre  bedeged. 
rounded  by  an  army  under  the  compound  of  Saladin,  ^"^ 
and  cut  off  from  all  assistance  exce^^t  by  sea.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  the  disputed  succession  to  the  throne, 
that  the  third  crusade  had  begun.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  had 
marched  with  the  Germans  by  land,  perished  on  the  road,  and  the 
Duke  of  Swabia  reached  the  camp  with  only  five  thousand  wearied 
men.  The  arrival  of  the  hosts  of  England  and  France  by  sea  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  and  the  kingdom  might  have  been  Arrival  of  the 
regained  had  it  not  been  for  the  bad  feeling  which  existed  cn»«»de">- 
between  Richard  and  Philip,  which  found  new  food  in  the  rivalry  of 

^  See  genealogy  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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home. 


the  two  claimants  for  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  Conrad  of  Montferrat 
at  once  allied  himself  with  the  French  monarch  ;  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
whose  family  in  Languedoc  were  English  vassals,  attached  himself  to 
Richard.  Directed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Richard,  who,  whenever 
Richard  sare.  ^lere  fighting  was  the  question,  came  prominently 
Acre.  forward,  the  arms  of  the  besiegers  were  successful,  and 

Acre  fell.  The  superiority  which  Richard  acquired  in  actual  war- 
fare added  fresh  fuel  to  Philip's  anger.  There  were  besides  certain 
circumstances  in  his  own  kingdom,  where  he  had  lately  acquired 
Flanders,  which  seemed  to  require  his  presence.  He  therefore 
withdrew  from  the  crusade,  leaving  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  a 
part  of  his  army  under  Richard's  command.  Had 
Richard  been  a  general  as  well  as  a  soldier,  he  had  still 
forces  enough  to  have  brought  this  crusade  to  a  successful  issue.  As 
it  was,  it  consisted  but  of  a  series  of  brilliant  but  useless  skirmishes. 
Even  the  great  battle  of  Arsouf,  which  Richard  won  in  September  on 
his  way  to  Joppa,  brought  him  no  nearer  his  object. 

The  presence  of  Philip  in  France,  in  close  proximity  to  his  own 

dominions,  made  him  wish  to  be  at  home  ;  and  in   1192  he  began 

negotiations  with  Saladin.     He  might  even  yet  have  been  successful. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  he  marched  within  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 

But  his  allies  insisted  that  the  capture  was  impossible, 

Richard  _  --  «         •    . 

quarrel,  with       and  hc  withdrew  to  Ascalon.    There  aU  causes  tor  givmg 
Austria.  ^^  j^-^  enterprise  became  stronger.   The  split  with  France 

widened.  He  quarrelled  deeply  with  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
with  the  faction  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  was  also  intriguing 
with  Saladin.  News  of  the  disturbances  in  his  own  kingdom  reached 
him.  Everything  urged  him  to  go  home.  He  smnmoned  a  council 
to  settle  the  dispute  as  to  the  kingdom,  was  astonished  when  Conrad 
was  named,  but  unwillingly  gave  his  consent.  At  this  very  time, 
in  what  appeared  to  be  only  too  opportune  a  moment  for  Richard, 
Conrad  was  murdered,  as  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  by  two 
members  of  the  sect  of  the  Assassins  sent  by  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain;^  but  the  crime  was  soon  fastened  upon  Richard.  For 
the  present,  however,  he  was  free  to  take  advantage  of  the  death  of 
Montferrat.  Sure  of  the  incompetence  of  Lusignan,  he  gave  the 
kingdom  to  Henry  of  Champagne.     To  save  appearances,  he  made  one 

1  A  fanatical  sect  established  in  1090  in  the  mountains  of  North  Persia.  They  had 
two  chief  places,  the  one  the  fortress  of  Alamout  in  Persia,  the  other  Masgat  in  the 
mountains  of  Lihanus.  Their  name  is  derived  firom  Haschich,  an  intoxicating  drink  with 
>vhich  they  raised  their  enthusiasm. 
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more  rapid  advance  towards  Jerusalem,  but  halted  within  si^toftiie 

city,  apparently  overborne  by  the  argument  that  an  attack  on  Egypt 

would  be  more   profitable.      Hearing  that   Saladin   was    besieging 

Joppa,  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  that  town,  and  there 

won  his  final  victory.     Both  he  and  Saladin  were  worn   saiadin. 

in  health  and  weary  of  the  strife.     A  three  years'  truce   ^^^ 

was  arranged  between  them.      By  this  it  was  agreed  that  Ascalon 

should  be  shared  with  the  Turks,  while  the  Christians  should  possess 

from  Joppa  to  Tyre,  the  Counts  of  Tripoli  and  Antioch  should  be 

included  in  the  treaty,  and  pilgrims  have  free  access  to  Jerusalem. 

He  then  set  off  on  his  homeward  voyage. 

It  was  indeed  time  for  the   King,  to  return.     Richard  had  left 
William  of  Ely  the  chief  command  both  in  Church  and   State.     An 
ambitious  upstart,  of  ostentatious  habits,  William  speedily  roused 
against  himself  the  bitterest  hatred.     He  had  one  dangerous  enemy 
who  could  give  a  voice  to  this  unpopularity.    This  was  the  King's 
brother  John,  who  wished  to  secure  what  he  believed   john-i  beha- 
would  be  the  speedy   succession  to   the  throne,  while   ^^^ 
William    sought    to    give   a   seeming   legality    to    his    ii9i 
position  by  upholding  the  claim  of  young  Arthur    of   Brittany. 
Hence  arose  two  great  factions  in  the  kingdom.     The  King,  hear- 
ing in   Sicily  of  the  misdeeds   of  his    Chancellor,   had    commis- 
sioned   Archbishop    Walter  of  Rouen,   and  William,   the    heir  of 
Strongbow  of  Pembroke,  if  necessary,  to  remove  him  from  the  regency ; 
at  all  events  to  join  themselves  with  him  and  Fitz-Peter  in  a  com- 
mittee of  government.     Archbishop  Walter  shrank  from  the  task 
The  quarrel  came  to  an  issue  at  Lincohi,  which  Gerard  of  CamviUe  held 
in  the  interests  of  John,  and  which  the  Chancellor  claimed  for  the 
crown.     John  seized  the  royal  castles  of  Nottingham  and  Tickhill, 
and  the  question  was  brought  before  a  meeting  at  Winchester,  where 
a  compromise  was  effected.     A  second  cause  of  quarrel  occurred,  when 
the  Bishop  caused  Geoffrey,  the  King's  natural  brother,  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  had  landed  in  England  contrary  to  his  oath,  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  very  church  at  Dover.     The  two  brotliers  made 
common  cause.     They  demanded  satisfaction  for  Geoffrey,  and  sum- 
moned a  meeting  between  Reading  and  Windsor.     Meanwhile  the 
Chancellor  suddenly  left  Windsor,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  the  meeting  reassembled  in  St.  Paul's.     There  all 
the  charges  against  the  Chancellor  were  produced ;  Hugh  of  Durliam 
produced  his  old  grievances,  Geoffrey  of  York  his  late  injuries.     The 
Tower  was  ill  provided  with  food  ;  the  Chancellor  was  obliged  to 
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appear  and  to  plead  ;  but  now  at  length  Eichard's  envoys  produced 
their  authority.  Longchamp  was  dismissed  from  his  offices.  Walter 
of  Rouen  was  put  in  his  place,  and  the  fallen  Chancellor  took  reftige 
in  France.  The  Pope  received  him,  and  excommunicated  his  enemies ; 
but  as  usual  this  proceeding,  when  against  the  popular  feeling,  had 

but  little  effect. 

Meanwhile   Philip  Augustus  had  been  returning  from  the  Hoh 
Return  of  Philip    Land.     In  December  1192  he  reached  Paris,  and  early 
AuguBtns.  in  the  following  year  demanded  from  the  Seneschal  of 

Normandy  the  restoration  of  his  sister  Alice,  the  Castle  of  Gisors,  and 
the  towns  of  Aumale  and  Eu,  which  he  said  that  Richard  had  pro- 
mised him.  On  the  refusal  of  this  request  he  began  to  tamper  with 
John,  begging  him  to  come  to  him,  when  Normandy  and  England 
should  be  assured  to  him.  John  was  stopped  from  immediate  action 
by  the  influence  of  Queen  Eleanor,  but  the  disorder  in  the  country 
was  becoming  flagrant.  Richard's  French  vassals  in  Aquitaine  were 
with  difficulty  suppressed. 

It  was  plain  that  the  return  of  the  King  alone  could  save  the 
kingdom.  Yet  those  English  pilgrims  who  returned 
home  before  Christmas  were  surprised  to  find  the  King 
yet  absent.  He  did  not  come,  and  the  gloomy  news 
was  at  length  noised  abroad  that  he  was  in  a  dungeon  in  Germany. 
He  had  attempted  to  return  by  sea,  but  afraid  to  travel  through 
France,  he  had  made  his  way  up  the  Adriatic,  intending  to  cross 
Germany  to  the  dominions  of  his  friend  and  relative  the  Duke  of 
Saxony.  Travelling  in  disguise,  he  had  been  discovv  ed  while  in  the 
Duchy  of  Austria  ;  and  the  Archduke,  whose  anger  he  had  roused  at 
Ascalon,  made  him  his  prisoner.  He  shortly  after  sold  him  to  Henry 
VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  capture  of  the  King, 
"^^^^T-  whose  name  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  strongly  excited 
"""^  the   feelings   of  Europe,  and   steps  were  inamediately 

taken  for  his  liberation.  But  to  John  his  imprisonment  served  only 
as  a  means  of  aggrandizement.  He  hurried  abroad,  did  homage  to 
Philip,  purchasing  his  favour  with  Gisors,  the  Vexin,  and  with  Tours, 
and  pledging  himself  not  to  make  peace  with  his  brother  withou" 
Philip's  permission.  He  tried  to  persuade  the  EngUsh  justiciaries 
that  his  brother  was  dead,  and  secured,  with  his  auxiliaries, 
Wallingford  and  Windsor.  Philip,  too,  basely  took 
co'^b'e'^S  advantage  of  his  rival's  position,  used  all  his 
"°^  influence   to    lengthen   his    imprisomnent,    broke    off 

the  feudal  connection  between  them,  and  invaded  his  dominions 
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Richard's  subjects  were,  however,  remarkably  true  to  hinu  The 
justiciaries,  assisted  by  Queen  Eleanor,  boldly  opposed  John  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  burghers  of  Rouen  put  Philip  to  a  shameful  flight. 

In  Germany  Richard  did  homage  to  Henry  for  England.  The 
connection  of  England  with  Germany  makes  it  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  some  political  meaning  in  this  act.  Some  general 
action  against  France,  or  against  Apulia,  may  have  been  thought  of. 
But  it  came  to  nothing.  It  was  afterwards  cancelled  by  Henry  him- 
self, and  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  formality.  However 
formal  the  act  of  homage  may  have  been,  Richard  was  certainly 
much  connected  with  the  German  Empire.  He  mixed  authoritatively 
in  the  next  imperial  election,  after  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  in  1198  ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  influence  that  Otho,  his  nephew,  a  prince  of 
the  Guelphic  royal  family,  and  generally  regarded  as  an  English 
prince,  was  elected  to  cucceed  him.  Of  more  immediate  importance 
to  England  than  this  connection  was  the  sum  of  money  demanded 
for  the  King's  ransom.  The  form  of  a  trial  was  gone  through  at 
Spiers.  All  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him  in  the 
East  were  repeated ; — his  friendship  with  Tancred,  his  victory  ovei 
Isaac,  the  murder  of  Conrad,  his  insults  to  Austria,  even  his  final 
treaty  with  Saladin.  He  replied  frankly  and  eloquently  to  these 
charges,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  he  should  be  England 
liberated  on  the  payment  of  100,000  marks  of  silver,  and  ransomB  him. 
50,000  additional  as  a  contribution  to  the  Emperor's  proposed  march 
against  Apulia.  He  was  to  be  liberated  as  soon  as  the  first  sum  was 
paid  ;  for  the  payment  of  the  second  hostages  were  to  be  left  With 
considerable  difficulty  the  money  was  collected,  chiefly  from  the 
estates  of  the  Church  ;  and  after  some  further  difficulties,  caused  by 
the  intrigues  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1194,  on  the  13th  of  March  the 
King  landed  at  Sandwich. 

His  appearance  in  England  at  once  destroyed  the  influence  of  John's 
party.     Hubert  the  Justiciary  had  been  doing  his  best   Destruction  of 
to  suppress  it ;  such  castles  as  still  held  out  surrendered   •^^'^'^  T^nj. 
at  the  presence  of  Richard.     His  residence  in  England  was  short. 
He  caused  himself  to  be  re-crowned,  to  remove  the  stain  of  his  cap- 
tivity, had  recourse  to  his  old  nefarious  means  of  gathering  money, 
and  then,  weary  of  idleness,  crossed  into  the  more  troubled  country 
of  France.     With  Philip  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  have  peace. 
An  almost  continuous  war  between  the  kings  occupied   ^^  ^^ 
the   rest  of  the   reign.     Richard   never  displayed  the   ^^^ce- 
talents  of  a  general,  and  the  war  dwindled  into  an  uninteresting  series 
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of  petty  skirmishes.  These  were  nsnally  decided  in  favonr  of  Richard. 
Once,  in  the  year  1196,  united  action  among  the  enemies  of  France 
seemed  to  threaten  Philip  with  a  heavy  blow.  Raymond  of  St.  GiUes, 
Richard's  old  enemy,  married  his  sister,  Joanna  of  Sicily  ;  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  the  Bretons,  and  the  Count  of  Champagne  joined  in  the 
league  :  and  in  the  following  year.  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Philip  prisoner,  but  he  was  freed  on  promising 
peace  ;  nor  for  want  of  leaders  did  the  alliance  get  much  beyond  the 
ordinary  petty  warfare  of  the  time.  At  length,  in  1198,  a  truce  was 
patched  up  by  the  Papal  influence,  but  before  disbanding  his  troops, 
Richard  led  them  to  attack  the  Castle  of  .Chaluz,  where  the  Count  of 
«i  ^   .,  M   .V     Limoges  was  said  to  be  keeping  some  treasure  which  the 

Richard's  death  »  ro  ti-itu 

at  chainz.  King  claimed.     He  was  there  wounded  in  the  shoulder, 

^^^^'  as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  and  the  wound  proved  fatal. 

During  his  illness  the  castle  was  taken,  and  ail  the  garrison  hanged, 
with  the  exception  of  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  who  had  discharged 
the  fatal  arrow.  He  was  reserved  for  the  KLing's  own  judgment. 
"  What  have  I  done,"  asked  the  King,  "  that  you  should  take  my  life?" 
"You  have  killed  my  father  and  my  two  brothers,"  answered  he, 
"and  I  would  willingly  bear  any  torture  to  see  you  die."  King 
Richard  is  said,  in  spite  of  his  merciless  temper,  to  have  ordered  his 
life  to  be  spared.  Mercadi,  the  chief  of  his  mercenaries,  was  not  so 
scrupulous ;  he  had  him  flayed  and  hanged. 

Although  the  King  himself  was  but  a  few  months  in  his  own 
country,  the  conduct  of  afi'airs  in  England  possesses  some  interest,  as 
showing  the  farther  advance  of  the  administrative  system  established 
by  Henry  II.  After  the  King's  return  from  his  captivity,  and  final 
triumph  over  the  machinations  of  John,  the  kingdom  was  left  in  the 
hand  of  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  had  been 
trained  by  Glanvill,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of  officials  created  by 
the  late  King.  It  was  through  his  activity  that,  while  the  ranflom 
was  still  being  collected,  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  tranquillity,  and 
John's  castles  captured  in  the  name  of  the  Bang.  On  Richard's  with- 
drawal to  his  native  dominions,  Hubert  held  the  three  high  offices  of 
Justiciary,  Archbishop,  and  Papal  Legate.  The  whole  government  of 
the  kingdom  was  virtually  in  his  hands.  It  was  carried  on  by  him 
in  harmony  with  the  system  in  which  he  had  been  trained  ;  and  in 
the  instructions  given  to  the  justices,  for  a  great  visitation  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  year  1194,  we  find  the  superiority  of  the  central  to 
the  local  courts  still  further  increased  by  an  order,  that  sheriffs  should 
not  act  as  justices  in  their  own  counties.     The  dangerous  power  of 
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these  officers  was  for  the  time  destroyed,  when  afterwards  by  the 
Magna  Charta  they  were  forbidden  to  hold  the  pleas  of  the  crown  at 
all,  that  is  to  say,  all  business  in  which  the  crown  was  interested 
was  removed  from  their  jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  central  courts. 
The  demands  of  Richard  for  money  were  incessant.     And  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  large  carucage,  or  tax  upon  every  carucate  of  land, 
was  demanded,  which  was  in  fact  a  renewal  of  the  Danegelt  in 
another  shape,  a  fresh  survey  of  the  country,  established  by  sworn 
and   representative   witnesses,  and   very  similar  to  the   Domesday 
survey,  was  ordered.    In  this  system  of  representative  inquiry  for 
financial  purposes  is  to  be  found  the  beginning  of  the  representative 
system  subsequently  employed  in  Parliament.     So  heavy  were  the 
taxes,  that  opposition  was  finally  excited,   and   Hugh   of  Lincoln 
followed  the  example  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  refused  payment  from 
his  Church  land.     It  was  apparently  in  connection  with  this  opposi- 
tion that  Hubert,  in  1198,  withdrew  from  his  secular  work,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter.     Politically,  the  strength  of  the 
crown  exhibited  in  these  transactions,  the  very  completeness  and 
excellence  of  Henry's  system,  tended  to  change  the  interests  of  the 
various  classes  in  England.     The  crown,  hitherto  the  champion  of 
the  people  against  the  feudal  barons,  began  to  overstrain  its  power, 
and  aU  classes  were  gradually  forced  into  opposition  to  it, — a  work 
completed  by  the  greater  and  less  glorious  tyranny  of  John,  and  by 
the  increased  feeling  of  nationality  excited  among  the  barous,  when 
the  loss  of  Normandy  severed  them  entirely  from  France. 

lAnzs  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily. 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  1st  King  of  Jerusalem  ;  his  brother  Baldwin  I.,  2nd  King. 

Baldwin  II.,  cousin  of  Godfrey,  3rd  King. 

Melisenda  =  Fulk  of  Anjou. 


I 
Baldwin  III. 


I 
Almeric. 


Baldwin  IV.,  the  leper.  SybilLi  =  Guy  of  Lusiguan.    Elizabeth  =  Conrad  of  Montferrat 


Tancred  of  Haute ville,  descended  fiom  Hollo,  Duke  of  Normandy. 


ilobcrt  Guiscard, 
conquered  Sicily, 
1090. 


Rugor. 

i 
Roger,  lat  King  of  Sicily,  1130— 1154. 


I  I  I 

Roger,  died  1148.  William  I.,  1164.  Constance  =  Henry  VI.,  Erapero^- 

Taacred,  llb9.  William  II.,  1166  =  Joanna. 


J  O  H  iq-. 

1199-1216. 


Bom  1167  =  1.  Hadwisa  of  Gloucester. 
=  2.  Isabella  de  la  Marche. 


Henry  III. 


I 
Richard. 
d.  1272. 


Jane=Alex-       Isabella=Frede- 
ander  II.  rick  II. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


Scotland. 

William,  1165. 
Alexander  II.,  1214. 


Philip 
1180 


France. 

Augustus, 


Germany. 

Philip,  1198. 
Otho  IV.,  1209. 


Archbishops. 

Hubert  Walter,  1193—1205. 
Stephen    Langton,     1207 — 
1228. 


POPE.— Innocent  III.,  1198. 

Chief-Justices. 

Geoflfrey  Fitz-Peter,  1199. 
Peter  des  Roches,  1214, 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  1215. 


Eleanor=l.  William  of 
Pembroke. 
=2.  Simon  de 
Montfort. 


Spain. 

Alphonso  IX.,  1158. 
Henry  I.,  1214. 

Chancellors. 


Hubert  Walter,  1199. 
Walter  Grey,  1205. 
Peter  des  Roches,  1213. 
Walter  Grey,  1214, 
Richard  de  Marisco,  1214. 


KING  Richard  had  nominated  John  as  his  successor,  having 
never  renewed  the  recognition  of  Arthur  of  Brittany  which 
he  had  made  in  Sicily.  The  new  King  at  once  set  about  securing  his 
John  secures  possession.  He  succeeded  in  laying  hands  upon  the 
the  crown.  treasury  at  Chinon  and  the  castles  of  Normandy.     In 

Brittany,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  there  were  signs  of  opposition. 
The  barons  put  forward  the  claim  of  Arthur  ;  Constance,  his  mother, 
took  the  young  prince  to  the  court  of  Philip,  and  that  king  proceeded 
in  his  name  to  master  the  towns  and  fortresses.  But  the  assistance 
of  his  mother  Eleanor,  who  had  taken  possession  of  her  old 
inheritance  Poitou  and  Aquitaine,  enabled  John  to  make  successful 
opposition  to  the  invasion,  and  on  the  25th  of  April  he  was  crowned 
at  Rouen,  and  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  establish  his  claims  in 
England.  Thither  he  had  already  sent  the  chief  of  his  brother's 
ministers — Hubert  Walter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Fitz- 
Peter,  justiciary,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  William  Mar- 
shall, Earl  of  Pembroke.  These  ministers  had  already  obliged  the 
nobles  to  tender  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  John,  on  his  arrival  in 
May,  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  taking  the  usual  oaths  to  guard 
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the  Church,  to  do  justice,  and  to  repeal  bad  laws,  but  giving  no 
further  charter.  The  Archbishop  is  said  to  have  begun  the  corona- 
tion with  the  declaration  that  the  throne  was  elective,  an  assertion 
received  with  acclamation  by  those  who  were  present.  He  is  said 
afterwards  to  have  declared  that  he  took  this  step,  knowing  the  Kind's 
character  ;  he  was,  however,  throughout  his  life  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  crown. 

John's  position  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  good.     He  was 
accepted  in  England ;  he  was  strong  enough  to  refuse   ^  ^^^^ 
the  Scottish  King's  demands  on  Northumberland  and   p<»ition. 
Cumberland ;  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  made  oiffers  of 
friendship;  and  Otho  of  Germany  even  pressed  him  not  to  make 
peace  with  the  French  king,  promising  to  come  to  his  assistance.     It 
was  from  Philip  only  that  he  appeared  to  have  to  dread  any  danger ; 
for  that  king's  early  friendship  for  him  had  now  changed  to  hatred, 
as  he  declared  because  he  had  accepted  his  continental  dominions 
without  asking  leave  of  him,  his  feudal  superior.     We  have  thus  early 
the  key  to  the  policy  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  was  de- 
termined to  make  use  of  the  letter  of  the  feudal  law  to   trom  France, 
bring  his  great  vassal  into  subjection  and  establish  royalty   ^^°°' 
in  France.     He  had  a  ready  weapon  in  the  person  of  young  Arthur, 
who  had  already  done  homage  to  him  for  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine, 
and  Brittany.     The  efforts  of  the  Church  were  however  constantly 
exerted  to  keep  the  peace  between  these  rivals  ;  and  Philip  had  a 
difficulty  on  his  own  hands  which  induced  him  to  desire  peace.     He 
had  married  Ingelborga  of  Denmark,  but  had  almost  immediately 
separated  from  her  and  married  Agnes  de  Meranie.     The  cause  of 
the  divorced  princess  was  warmly  taken  up  at  Rome,  and  in  this 
year  Innocent  HI.  had  laid  France  imder  an  interdict. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  treaty  was  patched  up.  John  pro- 
mised to  young  Louis,  the  heir  of  France,  the  hand  of 
his  niece  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  along  with  her  the  Phuip,  and 
Earidom  of  Evreux  ;  at  the  same  time  pledging  himself  ^^^^e  treaty. 
not  to  assist  his  nephew  Otho  against  the  rival  Emperor  of  Germany, 
Philip  of  Swabia.  PhUip  in  return  secured  to  England  the  disputed 
province  of  the  Vexin,  and  for  the  time  dropped  the  claims  of  Arthur. 
A  formal  interchange  of  homage  was  then  made ;  on  the  part  of 
John  for  his  French  possessions,  on  the  part  of  Louis  for  his  newly 
acquired  earldom,  on  the  part  of  Arthur  for  Ids  provinces  in  France. 
John  at  once  began  to  destroy  his  good  position.  A  large  aid 
gathered  before  his  coronation,  and  another  for  the  purpose  of  paying' 
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a  sum  of  money  demanded  by  the  late  treaty,  had  already  caused 
ancrer  in  England.  He  now  proceeded  to  rouse  the  displeasure  of 
some  of  his  chief  French  nobles.  He  put  away  his  wife  Hadwisa 
the  daughter  of  the  Eaxl  of  Gloucester,  and  was  begmning  to  treat 
for  the  hand  of  a  Portuguese  princess,  when  he  suddenly 
J^SSfdrir'  fell  in  love  with  IsabeUa,  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
narcixe.  Ancroulcme,  and  carried  her  off  from  her  betrothed  hus- 

band the  Count'de  la  Marche.  Before  the  storm  broke,  however,  he 
was  able  to  oblige  the  Scotch  king,  with  whom  he  had  been  m  con- 
stant correspondence,  to  meet  him  at  Lincoln,  and  there  to  do  him 
homage,  and  to  swear  to  be  his  Uegeman  for  lile,  lunD 
SSl  and  land.    It  must  be  supposed  that  this  was  real  personal 

homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  William  the  Lion's  claims 
on  the  Northern  counties  were  still  postponed. 

But  the  King's  difficulties  soon  began.    Wishing  to  coUect  an 
army  to  suppress  disturbances  in  Poitou,  he  was  met  by  a  refusal 
from  Ms  barons,  who  assembled  at  Leicester,  and  demanded  the 
establishment  of  their  rights.    The  disturbances  m  Poitou 
SSr  were  caused  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Count  de  la 

Marche,  full  of  anger  at  losing  his  wife.  Deserted  by  his  barons 
John  was  unable  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  He  had  been  invited 
to  Paris,  and  received  with  every  demonstration  of  friendship  ;  but 
while  there  the  barons  of  Poitou,  following  the  poUcy  of  Phihp 
Augustus,  and  it  is  fair  to  beUeve  induced  by  him,  lodged  formal 
complaints  with  the  French  king  as  their  suzerain,  John  was  called 
upon  to  plead  before  the  feudal  Court  of  Peers.  He  refused,  avernng 
that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  never  transacted  business  with  his 
suzerain  except  personaUy  upon  the  borders  of  his  own  duchy. 
Philip  seized  the  opportunity,  urged  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  was 
john-.^ench  at  the  Same  time  Count  of  Poitou,  obtained  judgment 
province.  agaiust  John,  declared  all  his  fiefs  forfeited,  and  agam 

uof  ***  raised  the  claims  of  Arthur.     War  was  the  immediate 

consequence.    The  defection  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne  opened  the 
west  of  Normandy,  and  that  side  of  the  country  was  speedily  m  the 

hands  of  the  French.  j      .      j 

Arthur  himself  now  appeared  in  arms,  renounced  John,  and  entered 
Poitou  in  alliance  with  the  msurgent  barons.  He  there  besieged 
Mirabeau,  where  the  old  Queen  then  was  lying  ill  on  her  return  from 
a  ioumey  into  Spain,  whither  she  had  gone  to  fetch  the  Princess  of 
Castile,  according  to  the  treaty  with  the  French  King.  The  capture 
of  the  castle  seemed  inevitable,  when  John,  with  one  of  those  sudden 
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acts  of  vigour  which  broke  his  indolent  life,  suddenly  came  upon  the 
besiegers,  and  surrounded  them,  rescued  his  mother, and  took  the  young 
prince  captive.     The  war  became  still  more  vehement.     The  Bretons 
claimed  the  restoration  of  their  prince.     Philip  moved  his  army  to  the 
Loire,  and  town  after  town  was  captured,  while  John  lay  in  sensual  en- 
j oyment  at  Rouen.    The  Norman  barons,  unused  to  an  un warlike  gover- 
nor, deserted  to  Philip,  and  John  was  compelled  to  return  to  England. 
He  had  hardly  reached  it  when  the  terrible  rumour  spread 
that  the  young  Prince  Arthur  had  disappeared.     His  fate   aJ^°' 
is  variously  related.     The  more  commonly  accepted  story   "^^ 
is,  that,  imprisoned  at  Falaise,  under  the  care  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  he 
escaped,  by  the  good  will  of  his  custodian,  from  the  designs  of  John, 
who  had  sent  to  have  his  eyes  put  out.    He  was  thence  removed  to 
Rouen,  to  the  charge  of  Robert  de  Vipont,  and  murdered,  perhaps  by 
his  uncle's  own  hand,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Seine. 

However  he  may  have  died,  his  death  raised  a  storm  of  indignation. 
Philip  pressed  more  boldly  forward.     In  March  1 204,  Chateau  Gaillard j 
the  key  of  Normandy  upon  the  Seine,  was  taken.     One  after  the  other| 
Caen,   Bayeux,   Coutances,   Lisieux,   and  all  the  country  to   Mont 
St.  Michel,  were  captured  ;  Rouen  alone  remained.     John  was  again 
summoned  before  the  Peers  at  Paris.     Philip  even  prepared  to  invade 
England,  and  to  make  good  there  the  claims  of  the  Counts  of  Brabant 
and  Boulogne,  who  had  married  the  granddaughters  of 
King  Stephen.    In  June,  Rouen  was  compelled  to  capi-  S^Ii^dy. 
tulate,  and  in  the  following  year,  Loches  and  Chinon,    "®* 
south  of  the  Loire,  yielded,  and  RocheUe,  Niort,  and  Thouars,  in 
Poitou,  were  the  only  towns  left  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 

Meanwhile  John  had  tried  in  vain  to  assemble  an  effective  army  in 
England.     He  had  raised  money  and  collected  troops,  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  disaffected ;  for,  at  the  urgent  en~ 
treaties  of    his  faithful    servants,   Hubert  of  Canter^    Jw'S'^^ 
bury  and  William  Marshall,  they  were  disbanded.     One    ^^^^ 
futile  attempt  was  indeed  made  from  RocheUe,  and  ,T rim  boasted 
loudly  of  his  capture  of  Montauban,  but  he  was  none  the  less  com- 
pelled in  October  of  this  year  to  make  a  two  years*  peace  with  Philip. 
The  connection  between  England  and  Normandy  was  thus  for  ever 
broken;  henceforward  the  country  was  thrown  upon  its  own  re- 
sources, and  its  life  and  interests  became  more  distinctly  national 

Many  causes  had  been  at  work  to  separate  the  interests  of  the  crown 
and  nation,  but  before  mentioning  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  second  great  event  of  John's  reign,  his  dispute  with  Innocent  III 
I.  I 
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In  July  1205,  had  died  Hubert  of  Canterbury,  whose  Influence  as 
Election  of  the  ^aiiiister  of  the  crown  had  been  paramount  during  this 
Archbiahop  of  and  the  preceding  reign.  The  right  of  election  to  the 
*"  "^'  metropolitan  see  had  been  constantly  disputed  between 
the  monks  of  the  cathedral  and  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  younger  monks  thought  to  steal  a  march  upon  their 
rivals,  and,  even  before  the  Archbishop  had  been  buried,  had  elected 
Reginald,  the  sub-prior.  Without  waiting  for  the  King's  approval, 
which  had  been  invariably  required  during  the  reigns  of  the  Norman 
kings,  they  hurried  the  Archbishop  elect  abroad,  binding  him  not  to 
disclose  his  election  tUl  he  reached  Rome.  His  vanity  got  the  better 
of  his  wisdom ;  he  boasted  of  his  good  fortune.  A  rumour  of  what 
had  been  done  reached  the  ears  of  the  King.  The  elder  monks  took 
fright,  betook  themselves  to  John,  and  received  orders  from  him,  in 
complete  disregard  of  the  claims  of  the  bisho].  ,  to  elect  John  de 
Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  one  of  his  ministers.  He  was  elected,  in- 
vested with  the  temporalities,  and  messengers  stating  the  fact  were  at 
once  sent  to  Rome.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  bishops  to  complain. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  last  three  archbishops  had  been  elected  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  bishops  and  monks,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  crown.  The  older  right  was  decidedly  with  the  bishops,  and 
they  too  despatched  messengers  to  the  Papal  Court  A  claim  raised 
by  three  distinct  parties,  and  brought  to  his  court  to  settle,  wa£ 
exactly  the  opportimity  Innocent  desired.  There  was  much  in  the 
position  of  England  and  the  English  Church  which  he  would  have 
wished  to  see  changed.  The  election  of  bishops  and  archbishops, 
under  whatever  forms  it  had  been  carried  on,  had  been  virtually  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown.  Many  of  these  appointments  had  been  given 
to  Churchmen,  who  had  devoted  their  chief  time  to  the  great  adminis- 
trative system  which  Henry  II.  had  perfected,  i  The  mixture  of  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  elements  was  very  objectionable  to  the  Pope  ;  while 
il  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  which  he  was  desirous  of 
suppressing,  it  was  the  independence  of  national  churches  as  repre- 
sented by  their  bishops.  Innocent,  therefore,  now  niled  that  the 
bishops  had  not  the  slightest  voice  in  the  matter,  that  the  monks 
alone  had  from  time  immemorial  possessed  the  right  of  election, 
although  it  had  accidentally  fallen  into  abeyance.  He  thus  robbed 
both  king  and  bishops  of  their  share  in  the  election,  and  then  de- 
claring that  the  election  of  Reginald  in  the  present  instance  had  been 
irregular,  bade  the  monks,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  had  come 

1  John  de  Grey  belonged  to  this  class. 
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to  Rome,  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  his  old  friend  and  feUow- 
student,  Stephen  Langton,  cardinal  priest  of  St.  Chry-   mecUon  of 
sagonus.     He  so  far  acknowledged  the  existence  of  John   ^**p^*" 
as  to  write  him  several  letters  pressing  him  to  receive   i^"^ 
the  Archbishop.     On  the  rejection  of  these  overtures,  foreseeing  that 
he  was  entering  on  an  important  struggle,  he  arranged  a  peace  with 
Philip  of  Swabia,  the  rival  of  Otho  the  Guelph,  the  Papal  candidate 
for  the  throne  of  Germany,   and  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  new 
archbishop  with  his  own  hands  at  Viterbo. 

John  had  already  quarrelled  with  the  bishops,  because  tliev  liad 
refused,  at  a  council  held  at  St.  Albans,  to  give  him  a  contribution 
which  he  had  required,  for  the  assistance  of  this  same  Otho,  who 
was  his  nephew.  The  news  therefore  of  the  consecration 
at  Viterbo  at  once  moved  him  to  violence.  The  monks  ^"^^  ^^*^^. 
of  Canterbury  were  driven  from  their  monastery,  and  when,  in  tlie 
foUowing  year,  an  interdict  which  the  Pope  had  intniste  1  to  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Ely  and  Worcester,  was  publisl i?  i  ■  ty 

to  the  Church  became  so  extreme,  that  almost  aU  the  bishops  fled  ;  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Durham  and  Norwich,  two  of 
whombelonged  to  the  ministerial  body,  being  theonly  pre-   2SJl:f1.^hop.. 
lates  left  in  England,     The  interdict  was  of  the  severest   "°'- 
form ;  aU  services  of  the  Church,  with  the  exception  of  Baptism  and 
extreme  unction,  being  forbidden,  while  the  burial  of  the  dead  was 
aUowed  only  in  unconsecrated  ground ;  its  effect  was  however  weakened 
by  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  monastic  orders,  who  claimed  exemption 
from  its  operation,  and  continued  their  services.     The  King's  anger 
knew  no  bounds.     The  clergy  were  put  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
law  ;  orders  were  issued  to  drive  them  from  their  benefices,  and  law- 
less acts  committed  at  their  expense  met  with  no  punishment.     While 
publishing  the  interdict,  the  Pope  had  threatened  stiU  further  mea- 
sures, and  the  King,  conscious  of  his  unpopularity  among  the  larc  n^ 
sought  to  secure  himself  from  the  effects  of  the  threatened  excom- 
munication by  seizing  their  sons  as  hostages.     Nevertheless,  thou  'li 
acting  thus  violently,  John  showed  the  weaknessof  his  character  bjcciL- 
tinned  communication  with  the  Pope,and  occasional  fitful  actsof  4v(,iir 
to  the  Church  ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  the  foUowing  year,  Langton  pre- 
pared to  come  over  to  England,  and  upon  the  continued  obstinacy  of 
the  King,  Innocent,  feeling  sure  of  his  final  victory,  did 
not  shrink  from  issuing  his  threatened  excommunication.    SS^"^ 
John  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  exclude  the  knowledge  of  "°*- 
this  step  from  the  island,  as  hia  father  Henry  had  done  .  but  fh 
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nimour  of  it  soon  got  abroad,  and  its  effect  was  great.  The  fidelity 
even  of  the  ministers  was  shaken,  and  one  of  them  rose  from  the 
council  table,  asserting  that  it  was  unsafe  for  a  beneficed  clergyman 
any  longer  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  excommunicated  King. 

In  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  mistrusting  his  nobles,  the 
King  himself  perpetually  moved  to  and  fro  in  his  kingdom,  seldom 
staying  more  than  a  few  days  in  one  place.  None  the  less  did  he 
continue  his  old  line  of  policy.  Sums  of  money  were  still  frequently 
demanded,  and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  to  support  the  cause  of  Otho, 
who,  having  procured  the  assassination  of  his  rival,  was  again 
making  head  in  Germany.  Nor  did  he  refrain  from  carrying  out  a 
policy  which  in  any  other  king  would  have  been  accepted  as  national 
Attack  on  vb»  and  good.  The  loss  of  the  French  provinces  had  thrown 
***^omr*^''*'  England  back  upon  itself,  and  the  country  now  seemed 
Scotland  incUned  to  seek  a  surer  foundation  for  its  power  in  the 

more  complete  subjection  of  the  immediately  surrounding  nations. 
Thus  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland  was  compelled,  by  the  advance  of 
an  English  army,  to  make  a  treaty  which  was  in  fact  a  complete  sub- 
mission to  England.  He  was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
to  give  up  into  the  hands  of  John  his  daughters  Margaret  and  Isabella, 
as  well  as  hostages  drawn  from  the  noblest  families  of  the  country  ; 
while  some  years  later,  in  1212,  his  son  Alexander  appeared  in  London, 
and  was  knighted  and  swore  fealty  to  the  King. 

Shortly  after  this  success  in  the  North,  John  betook  himself  to 
Ireland,  where  quarrels  had  arisen  between  the  angry 
Irish  nobles,  and  where  Hugh  de  Lacy  had  suppressed 
his  rival  John  de  Courcy,  and,  being  enfiefed  with  the  kingdom  of 
Ulster,  had  arrogated  to  himself  rights  closely  touching  upon  royalty. 
John  raised  supplies  from  the  English  towns,  and  crossed  over  to 
Waterford.  He  there  succeeded  in  establishing  order,  and  having 
introduced  the  English  form  of  administration,  returned  to  England, 
leaving  John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  behind  him  as  his 
representative.  He  then  directed  his  arms  towards 
Wales.  Along  the  marches  of  that  country  there  was 
constant  strife,  as  the  Lords  Marchers  erected  new  castles  and  en- 
croached upon  their  neighbours.  In  1211  the  King  marched  through 
the  country,  and  received  at  the  loot  of  Snowdon  the  submission  of 
Llewellyn,  his  son-in-law,^  and  other  princes.  A  fresh  outbreak, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  cruel  slaughter  of  the  garrisons  of  the 
castlea,  roused  his  anger.  At  Nottingham  he  had  all  the  Welsh 
1  He  had  married  Joanna,  John'B  natural  daughter. 
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hostages  he  had  taken  under  the  late  treaty  hanged,  and  was  preparing 
for  further  vengeance  when  news  reached  him  of  the   «.  . 

-  Disaffection  of 

discontent  of  the   Northern  barons.     He  was  induced   the  Northern 
therefore  to  direct  his  arms  against  them,  filled  Nor-   ^*^°"- 
thumberland  with  his  foreign  mercenaries,  and  seized  fresh  hostages 
from  hifj  suspected  nobles. 

These  wars  had  but  afforded  still  further  opportunities  for  the 
King's  rapacity  ;  from  which  every  class  in  the  kingdom  The  King's 
was  now  suffering.  Those  classes  even  which  John  rapacity. 
had  hitherto  somewhat  spared  now  felt  the  pressure.  There  was  a 
universal  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who  were  all  suddenly  apprehended, 
and  many  of  them  tortured  to  declare  their  wealth.  lie  is  said  to 
have  extracted  60,000  marks  from  the  race.  The  clergy  too  had  been 
obliged  to  find  him  ^100,000  ;  the  Cistercian  monks  some  ^30,000,  or 
£40,000,  and  subsequently,  in  1212,  another  £12,000  was  wrung  from 
them,  because  the  chief  of  the  order,  acting  as  Papal  Legate,  had,  during 
the  Albigensian  crusade,  injured  Raymond,  the  King's  brother-in-law. 

While  he  had  been  thus,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  national  objects, 
estranging  by  his  tyrannical  conduct  his  own  subjects,  John  had 
been  carrying  on  his  opposition  to  the  Pope  outside  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  events  in  Europe  were  rapidly  approaching  a 
crisis.  Otho,  the  Guelphic  Emperor,  upon  the  death  of  his  rival, 
had  so  completely  succeeded,  that  in  1209  he  had  been  solemnly 
crowned  Emperor  in  Italy.  But  no  sooner  had  he  gained  his  object 
than  the  inevitable  rivalry  between  Pope  and  Emperor  again  arose, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  had  forfeited  the  Pontiff's  favour  so  completely 
as  to  become  the  object  of  his  greatest  hatred  ;  he  had  even  been 
excommunicated,  while  the  Pope  found  a  new  proteg6  in  the  young 
Frederick  of  Sicily,  whose  anti-papal  tendencies  were  not  at  that 
time  suspected.  Similarity  of  circumstances  rendered  still  closer 
the  bond  of  union  between  John  and  his  nephew,  and  in  1211 
a  league  of  excommunicated  leaders  was  formed,  includ- 
ing all  the  princes  of  the  North  of  Europe  ;  Ferrand  Northern 
of  Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  John,  and  Otho,  were  *''^'" 
aU  members  of  it,  and  it  was  chiefly  organized  by  the  activity  of 
Reinald  of  Dam  martin.  Count  of  Boulogne.  The  chief  enemy  of 
most  of  these  confederates  was  Philip  of  France  ;  and  John  thought 
he  saw  in  this  league  the  means  of  revenge  against  his  old  enemy. 

To  complete  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  parties, 
Innocent,  who  was  greatly  moved  by  the  description  of  johnisdeposwi 
the    disorders  and   persecutions  in    England,   declared    ^***- 
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iToJin's  crown  forfeited,  and  intrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence 
to  Philip.  In  1213  armies  were  collected  on  both  sides,  Philip  was 
already  on  the  Channel,  and  John  had  assembled  a  large  army  on 
Barhamdown,  not  far  from  Canterbury.  But  Innocent  probably 
never  intended  to  proceed  to  extremities.  To  embroil  two  Christian 
nations  would  have  been  to  thwart  one  of  his  greatest  objects, 
which  was  a  new  crusade.  But  he  knew  his  man  ;  he  knew  the 
weakness  which  was  hidden  under  the  violence  and  ostentatious 
passion  of  John,  and  he  also  weU  knew  from  his  emissaries  in 
England  the  widespread  disaffection  there.  While  the  army  was 
Surrender  of  ^*^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  camp,  there  appeared  at  Dover  Pandulf, 
the  crown  to  as  the  Pope's  Legate.  He  demanded  and  obtained  an 
°^*  audience  with  the  King,  and  there  explained  to  him  the 

gravity  of  his  position.  He  found  means  to  bring  home  to  his  mind 
the  perfect  insecurity  of  his  position  at  home,  while  John,  from  his 
own  experience,  knew  both  the  power  and  the  skiU  of  Philip.  The 
consciousness  of  his  danger  destroyed  his  boastful  obstinacy,  and  he 
made  an  unconditional  submission.  The  paper  which  he  signed  was 
drawn  up  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  demands  of  Pandult  He 
offered  to  plead  before  the  Papal  Court ;  he  promised  peace  and  a  good 
reception  to  Langton,  the  other  bishops,  and  banished  laity ;  he  was  to 
restore  all  Church  property,  and  to  make  restitution  for  all  loss  since  the 
interdict  Having  accepted  these  conditions,  the  King  went  further. 
(hi  thi  15th  of  May,  at  Dover,  he  formally  resigned  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  Pandulf,  and  received  them 
again  as  the  Pope's  feudatory. 

It  was  not  without  ulterior  objects  that  John  took  this  disgraceful 
John'!  improYtd  Step.  He  believed  that  he  saw  in  it  a  way  out  of  all  his 
po^**°»-  difficulties,  and  the  means  of  revenging   himself  upon 

his  enemies.  He  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his  new  position  to 
interfere  with  his  continental  alliances,  and  it  was  to  their  success 
that  he  looked  to  re-establish  his  power.  When  Philip  of  France 
was  no  longer  the  agent  of  Papal  authority,  he  believed  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  resist  the  storm  that  was  gathering  round 
him.  He  expected  that  one  great  victory  would  go  far  to  give  him 
back  his  lost  French  dominions,  when  the  prestige  of  success,  the 
friendship  of  the  Church,  and  the  increase  of  power  derived  from 
his  regained  dominions,  would  make  him  master  of  the  situation  in 
England.  At  first  all  seemed  to  work  as  he  wished.  PanduLf 
immediately  hurried  to  France,  and  forbade  Philip  to  attack  the 
Pope's  new  vassal    The  opportune  attacks  of  Ferrand  of  Flanders 


diverted  the  French  army  towards  the  domimnns  of  that  prince  :  the 
English  fleet  which  was  sent  to  assist  the  Flemings  destroYcri  the 
whole  French  shipping  in  the  port  of  Dam  me  ;  the  Archbishop 
Langton  was  received  with  honour,  John  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
reconciled  himself  with  the  Church,  issued  writs  to  all  the  churches 
to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  restored,  and  ordered  a 
great  council  to  meet  at  St.  Albans  to  settle  finally  the  restitution 
of  the  Church  property.  He  then  summoned  his  barons  to  meet  him, 
and  join  bini  in  an  attack  upon  Poitou.  But  he  was  mistaken,  both 
in  the  character  of  the  Churchman,  in  whom  he  hoped  to  find  an 
obedient  servant  of  the  Papal  See,  and  in  the  amount  of  dissatisfaction 
among  his  nobles.  The  barons  of  the  North  refused  to  foUow  him, 
and  the  meeting  at  St.  Albans  resulted,  not  in  a  settlement  of 
Church  difficulties,  but  in  the  open  declaration  of  the  complaints  of 
all  classes.  A  few  weeks  after,  Langton,  who  had  seen  through  the 
character  of  John,  and  was  full  of  hatred  of  his  tyranny,  met  an 
assembly  of  malcontents  at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  there  declaring 
that  he  had  found  documentary  proof  of  their  rights,  Renewed  dua- 
produced  the  coronation  charter  of  Henry  1.,  which  ^^J,^ 
was  at  once  accepted  by  the  barons  as  the  declaration  Lw«rton. 
of  the  views  and  demands  of  their  party. 

In  the  meantime,  two  events  had  happened  disastrous  to  the  royal 
cause.  Nicholas  of  Tusculum  had  arrived  as  Papal  Legate,  and  the 
justiciary  Godfrey  Fitz-Peter  had  died.  The  Legate,  ignorant  of  the 
feelings  of  the  English,  and  eager  to  support  and  make  real  the  Papal 
authority,  had  thoroughly  adopted  the  King's  cause.  He  threatened 
the  clergy  unless  they  at  once  accepted  the  arrangements  whicb  the 
King  offered  ;  and  although  it  was  the  Yt:rj  thing  which  had  before 
excited  the  anger  of  the  Pope,  he  proceeded  to  fill  vacant  benefices 
with  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  royal  party.  In  the  place  of  the 
experienced  Fitz-Peter,  who,  however  far  he  might  have  strained  the 
administrative  power  of  the  crown,  had  yet  exercised  a  wholesome 
restraint  on  the  King,  Peter  des  Roches  was  raised  to  the  oihce  of 
justiciary,  and  appointed  to  be  the  representative  of  the  crown  during 
John's  absence  in  France.  The  people  saw  themselves,  as  they  thought , 
both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  tyrant. 
A  great  success  abroad  might  yet  have  checked  the  ^^^^^^^.^ 
growing  disaffection.  The  King  led  an  army  to  Rochelle.  ^^^o^e  th .m  by 
At  first  he  was  successful  everywhere.  He  overran  Franca. 
Poitou,  and  crossing  the  Loire  captured  Anger,  but  the  '^^"^ 
Poitevin  barons  had  been  too  deeply  injured  by  him  to  be  faithful 
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friends ;  their  disaflfection  soon  compelled  him  to  retire.     But  the 
great  confederation  was  at  work   upon  all  sides.      The   Count  of 
Flanders  was  pressing  in  upon  the  North,  Otho  was  advancing  from 
Germany.     In  July  a  junction  was  made  at  Valenciennes.     Thither 
Philip  now  betook  himself ;  he  was  foUowed  faithfuUy  by  most  of 
his  great  nobles,  and  by  the  militia  of  the  chartered  cities.     The 
whole  success  of  his  policy  was  at  stake.     A  defeat  would  ruin  the 
object  of  his  life— the  establishment  of  the  royal  power  in  France. 
For  Otho  too  the  stake  was  high  ;   the  triumph  of  the  Guelphic 
house  in  its  long  war  against  the  Hohenstaufen  would  be  the  fruit  of 
victory.    For  such  prizes  the  battle  of  Bouvines  was  fought, 
at  a  small  place  upon  the  little  river  Marque.    The  fortune 
of  the  day  was  with  the  French  ;  in  all  directions  they 
were  victorious.     Both  for  Otho  and  John  the  defeat  may  be  said  to 
have  been  final ;  the  Emperor  withdrew  to  his  hereditary  dominions 
in  Brunswick,  where,  after  some  not  very  important  fighting,  he  died 
in  1218.    John  returned,  having  lost  his  last  hope  of  re-establishing 
his  power  at  home  by  foreign  conquests. 

He  returned  to  England  to  find  himself  in  a  worse  position  thap 
ever ;  for  Innocent  had  found  out  the  errors  his  legate  had  com- 
mitted, and  recalled  him  ;  and  John  had  lost  another  of  his  most 
trusty  counsellors  by  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Thus  left 
to  his  own  resources,  with  his  usual  folly  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
demanding  a  heavy  scutage  from  those  barons  who  had  not  followed 
&isiiR«ctioii  in     him  abroad.    The  nobles  of  the  North  rose.     A  meeting 

England  on  hli       .„„„    i.^ij    •       xt  i  .    -tn  ^ ^v-u^^g 

return.  ^^  ^^eld  m  November  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  it 

^215  was  there  determined  that  they  would  make  their  formal 

demands  upon  the  King  in  arms  at  Christmas  time.  John  was 
keeping  his  Christmas  at  Worcester ;  but  having  no  doubt  heard  of 
the  action  of  the  barons,  hurried  to  London,  where  they  appeared 
before  him  in  anns.  He  demanded  till  Easter  for  consideration. 
The  time  was  given  him.  He  used  it  in  an  attempt  to  sow  dissension 
among  his  enemies.  He  granted  to  the  Church  the  free  right  of 
election,  hoping  thereby  to  draw  Langton  from  the  confederation. 
He  took  the  oaths  of  the  crusader  to  put  himself  more  immediately 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Church,  and  hastily  summoned  troops 
of  mercenaries  from  Poitou. 

The  barons  at  once  reassembled  at  Brackley.     At  their  head  was 
Meeting  at  Fitz- Walter,  an  old  enemy  of  the  King,  and  William 

"''^"•y-  Marshall,  son  of  the  Eari  of  Pembroke.     Their  strength 

consisted  of  the  nobles  of  the  North— and  they  were  spoken  of  as  the 
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Northerners,— but  many  barons  from  other  parts  of  England  joined 
them,  and  in  spite  of  various  compromises  offered  by  the  King  they 
laid  siege   to   the  castle    of   Northampton.      They  there  received 
messages  of  adherence  from  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  capture  of 
London,  into  which  city  they  were  received  in  May ;    "^^^^iZL "" 
and  thus  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  England,  and  of  the  capital,  they 
compeUed  John  to  receive  them  and  hear  their  demands 
at  Runnymede,  a  meadow  by  the  Thames'  side  not  far   ^'^^'*"- 
from  Stainea     There  was  signed,  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  paper  of 
forty-mne  articles,  which  they  presented,  and  which  were  afterwards 
drawn  up  into  the  shape  of  the  sixty-three  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter. 

That  Great  Charter  was  the  joint  work  of  the  insurgent  lords,  in  1 
of  those  who  stm  in  name  remained  faithful  to  the  pouacai  po«i- 
crown.  In  many  points  this  rising  of  the  barons  bears  "<"^  "^  England, 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  feudal  ioflurrection.  Closer  examina- 
tion proves  that  it  was  of  a  different  character.  The  very  success  of 
Henry  II.  in  his  great  plan  of  national  regeneration  had  tended  to 
change  the  character  of  English  politics.  Till  his  time,  the  bulk  of 
the  people  had  regarded  the  crown  on  the  whole  as  a  defence  against 
their  feudal  tyrants.  In  the  pursuit  of  good  government  he  had 
crushed  the  feudal  nobles,  and  had  welded  Norman  ar,  1  English  into 
one  nation.     In  so  doing,  he  had  greatly  increased  .  v  r  puwtr : 

for  in  those  early  times  good  government  invariabl  i' strong 

monarchy.     In  patriotic  hands  his  work  might  hav  ].     Bnt 

when  the  increased  royal  power  passed  to  reckl         ders,  such  as 
Richard  and  John,  it  enabled  them  to  play  the  part  of  veritable 
tyrants.     They  had  used  this  power  in  ruthlessly  pillaging  the  people 
The  great  justiciaries,  Hubert  and  Fitz-Peter,  content  with  keepin  ' 
order  and  retaining  constitutional  forms,  had  ahnost  of  necessity  lent 
themselves  to  this  course,  whHe  lesser  officials  had   undoubtedly 
acted  with  arbitrary  violence.     The  interests  of  the  King  and  his 
ministers  had  thus  become  separated  from  those  of  the  nation.     To 
oppose  this  tyranny,  nobles  and  people  could  now  act  in  concert.    The 
struggle  was  no  longer  between  King  and  people  on  one  side  against  the 
nobles  on  the  other,  but  nobles  and  people  had  joined  against  the  King. 
Besides  this  political  change,  a  great  revolution  had   taken   place 
in  the  character  of  the  nobility  itself.     The  feudal  nobles,  the  friends 
of  the  Conqueror,  had  for  the  most  part  given  place  to  a  new  nobility, 
the  sons  of  the  counseUors  and  ministers  of  Henry  II.     In  the  centre 
of  England  alone  did  remnants  of  the  old  feudal  families  remam. 
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The  influrrection  then,  coming  from  the  North,  was  the  work  not  of 
feudal  barons  but  of  the  new  ministerial  baronage.  Again,  the  claims 
raised,  although,  inasmuch  as  the  monarchy  was  still  in  form  a  feudal 
monarchy,  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  feudal  claims,  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  men  trained  in  the  habits  of  adminis- 
tration. They  were  claims  for  the  redress  of  abuses  of  constitutional 
power,  and  were  based  upon  a  written  document.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  were  supported  by  the  clergy,  who  were  never  and  could 
never  be  feudal  in  their  views,  and  by  the  towns,  whose  interests 
were  always  opposed  to  those  of  the  feudal  nobility.  There  is 
another  thing  to  be  recollected  ;  the  Charter,  as  ultimately  granted,  was 
not  the  same  as  the  demands  of  the  barons.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  older  barons,  of  the  bishops,  and  even  the  Archbishop  himself, 
remained  ostensibly  true  to  the  King,  and  were  present  at  Kunny- 
inede  as  his  followers.  We  are  told  that  it  was  the  younger  nobles 
who  formed  the  strength  of  the  reforming  party.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  exception  of  the  King's  actual  ministers,  and  of  those  foreigners, 
the  introduction  of  whom  was  one  of  his  gravest  errors,  the  whole  of 
John's  own  following  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  baronial  claims, 
sympathi2ed  with  the  demands  raised,  and  joined  in  putting  them 
into  the  best  shape.    The  movement  waa  in  fact,  even  where  not  in 

form,  national 

The  terms  of  the  Charter  were  in  accordance  with  this  state  of 
affairs.  To  the  Church  were  secured  its  rights  and  the 
Magna  Chart*.  ^^^^^^^  ^f  election  (1).  To  the  feudal  tenants  just 
arrangements  in  the  matters  of  wardship,  of  heirship,  widowhood,  and 
marriage  (2-8).  Scutage  and  aids,  which  John  had  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  taken  as  a'matter  of  course,  were  henceforward  to  be 
granted  by  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  three  cases, 
the  deliverance  of  the  king  from  prison,  the  knighting  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  (12).  The  same  right 
was  secoied  by  the  immediate  tenants  to  their  sub-tenants.  The 
great  council  was  to  consist  of  archbishops,  bishops  and  abbots, 
counte  and  greater  barons,  summoned  severally  by  writ,  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  tenants  in  chief,  summoned  by  general  writ  to  the  sheriff 
(14).  The  lands  of  sub-tenants,  seized  by  the  king  for  treason  or 
felony,  were  to  be  held  by  him  for  a  year  only,  and  then  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  tenant's  immediate  lord  (32).  Similarly  the  crown  was 
no  longer  to  claim  wardship  in  the  case  of  sub-tenants,  nor  to  change 
the  custom  of  escheated  baronies,  nor  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  private 
abbevs  (43,  46).     These  are  all  distinct  regulations  of  feudal  rcla- 
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tions.  The  more  general  acts  of  tyranny  of  the  crown  were  guarded 
against,  by  fixing  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster  (17)  ; 
by  the  settlement  of  land  processes  by  itine'-ant  justices  in  the  counties 
where  the  disputes  arose  (18) ;  by  the  Limitations  of  punishments  within 
reasonable  limits  (20-22) ;  by  the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  constables, 
sheriffs,  and  other  royal  officers,  both  in  the  matter  of  royal  lawsuits 
and  of  purveyance  (28-31) ;  by  an  article  (36),  which  is  held  to 
foreshadow  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  stipulating  the  immediate 
trial  of  prisoners  ;  and  by  other  articles  (38-40),  which  are  held  tu 
foreshadow  trial  by  jury,  and  which  forbid  the  passing  of  sentence 
except  on  the  verdict  of  a  man's  equals,  and  witness  upon  oath. 
Other  points  secured  their  liberties  to  the  free  towns  and  to 
merchants.  This  Charter  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  twenty-five  nobles,  any  four  of  whom  might  claim 
redress  for  infractions  of  it,  and  upon  refusal  proceed  to  make  war 
upon  the  king. 

This  Charter,  which  with  its  final  clause  implied  absolute  sub- 
mission, John  never  intended  to  keep.     No  sooner  were 
his  first  ebuUitions  of  anger  over,  than  he  proceeded  to   tote^ilJSr 
take  steps  for  destroying  it.     Messengers  were  at  once   ^^  "" 
sent  to  Rome  to  get  it  annulled,  and  to  Poitou  to  collect  mercenanes. 
Troops  came  over  in  crowds,  and  the  barons  in   alarm  ordered 
William  "D'AIbini    to   attack  the  castle  of  Rochester.     He  seized  it. 
but  was  there  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  John's  mer- 
cenaries.    ALL  the  common  men  of  the  garrison  were  hanged.     John's 
other    message    was    equally   successful     A  letter  from  Innocent 
announced  that  he  totally  disallowed  the  Charter,  and  ordered  Lang- 
ton  to  excommunicate  the  King's  enemies.     This  he  refused  to  do, 
and  other  excommunications  and  interdicts  were  also  futile.    John's 
temporal  weapons  were  more  successful     He  overran  England  with 
his  mercenaries,  burning,  slaying   and  harrying   with 
vindictive  fury,  and  so  superior  was  he  in  the  field,  that   ™^ed 
the  barons  found  themselves  obliged  to  summon  Louib    ^^^*' 
of  France  to  their  assistance.     Louis'  wife  was  John's  niece,  and  they 
probably  intended   to   use  this   slender  connection   to  change   the 
dynasty. 

His  success  was  not  very  rapid,  though  at  first  he  seemed  to  have  the 
game  in  his  hands.  He  wasted  his  time  and  lost  his  opportunity  before 
the  castles  of  Dover  and  Windsor.  His  conduct  also  in  bestowing  fiefa 
upon  his  French  followers  began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  English; 
and  John's  cause  was  again  wearing  a  more  hopeful  appearance,  when, 
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marching  from  Lincoln,  which  he  had  lately  conquered,  ne  crossed 
the  Wash,  with  all  his  supplies  which  he  had  lately  drawn  from 
Lynn.  The  rise  of  the  tide  destroyed  the  whole  of  his  train,  and 
broken  by  his  loss,  or  perhaps  poisoned,  or  perhaps  a 
victim  to  his  greediness,  he  died  on  the  19th  of  October 
at  Newark.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  had  lost  his  great  protector 
Innocent  III. 


John's  death. 


HEIsTET    IIL 

1216-1272. 


Bom  1207=Eleanor  of  Provence. 


Edward  I. 


Alexander  II.,  1214. 
Alexander  III.,  1249. 


Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 


Margaret=Alexander  111. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


Fratict. 

Philip  Augustus,  1180 
Louis  VIII.,  1223. 
Louis  IX.,  1226. 
Philip  III.,  1270. 


GerTnany. 

Philip,  1197. 
Otho  IV.,  1208. 
Frederick  II.,  1218. 
Interregnum,  1250. 


Spain. 

Henry  L,  1214. 
Ferdinand  III.,  1217. 
Alphonso  X.,  1252. 


POPES.— Hononus  III.,  1216.    Gregory  IX.,  1227.     Celestine  IV.,  1241  (vacancy  1241) 
Innocent  IV.,  1243.    Alexander  IV.,  1254.     Urban  IV.,  1261.     Clement  IV     1265 
(vacancy  1268).    Gregory  X.,  1271.  "' 


Archbishops. 

Stephen   Langton, 

1228. 
Richard  le  Grand, 

1231. 
Edmund  Rich,  1234 
Boniface  of  Savoy, 

1270. 


1207— 

1229— 

—1240. 
1245— 


Chief-Justices. 

Hubert   de   Burgh,    1215— 

1232. 
Stephen    Segrave,     1232— 

1234. 
Hugh  Bigot,  1258—1260. 
Hugh  le  Despencer,  1260. 
Philip  Basset,  1261. 


Chancellors. 

Richard  de  Marisco,  1214— 

1226. 
Ralph  Neville,  1226—1244. 
Walter  de  Merton,  1261. 
Nicholas  de  Ely,  1263. 
Thomas  Cantilupe,  1265. 
Walter  Giffard,  1265. 
Godfrey  Giffard,  1267. 
Richard  Middleton,  1269— 

1272. 


IMMEDIATELY  upon  the  death  of  John,  William  Marshall,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  Gualo,  the  Papal  Legate,  the  leaders  of  John's 
faithful  followers,  declared  Prince  Henry  king.     It  was 
a  moment  of  extreme  danger.     The  Scotch  had  advanced   H^^JJi*.. 
as  far  as  Carlisle,  the  Welsh  were  harassing  the  Marches,  ■***"• 
the  East  and  South  of  England  were  in  the  hands  of  Louis  and  the 
revolted  barons,  the  court  could  with  difficulty  uphold  its  influence 
in  the  West.     But  Marshall  was  a  man  of  tried  experience,  of  trust- 
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worthy  character,  and,  though  a  firm  adherent  of  the  crown,  no  friend 
to  tyranny.  The  presence  of  the  French  prince  in  England  shocked 
Pembroke! con-  ^  national  prejudices.  Pembroke  set  on  foot  a  policy 
dilatory  mea-  of  Conciliation,  and  attempted  to  unite  all  parties  against 
the  foreigner.  He  at  once  separated  the  cause  of  the 
young  Henry  from  that  of  his  father  by  accepting  the  Charter.  He 
wrote  friendly  letters  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolted  barons,  and  found 
assistance  in  the  ecclesiastical  weapons  wielded  by  Gualo.  One  by 
one  the  insurgents,  feeling  themselves  sure  of  constitutional  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Pembroke,  joined  the  royal  party.  Pembroke  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  risk  a  battle.  Louis  had  received  reinforce- 
ments, and  with  the  insurgent  nobles  who  still  upheld  his  cause 
marched  to  Lincoln,  where,  though  the  town  was  in  his  possession, 
the  castle  still  held  out  for  the  English  king.  Thither 
Pembroke  betook  himself,  determined  to  bring  on  a 
decisive  engagement.  Gaining  access  to  the  town  through  the  castle, 
his  troops  fell  upon  the  French  in  the  streets,  and  completely  routed 
them,  capturing  nearly  all  the  EngHsh  leaders.  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  alone  remained  to  Louis,  and  when  a  great  French 
fleet,  under  Eustace  the  Monk,  which  was  bringing  him  assistance,  was 
completely  defeated  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  D'Albini,  Louis  felt 
LooiBiMVM  that  his  cause  was  lost,  and  consented  to  treat.  The 
^"«*"'*-  English,  who  only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  granted 

easy  terms,  including  the  freedom  of  most  of  their  prisoners.  They 
even  advanced  10,000  marks  towards  defraying  the  heavy  fine  which 
Gualo  on  the  part  of  the  Church  demanded  as  an  expiation  foi 
disobedience  to  the  Roman  See,  and  Louis  was  escorted  with  all 
honour  to  the  sea  coast,  and  retired. 

"With  Louis  the  great  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  was 
gone.  Pembroke  continued  to  act  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  A  pardon 
was  issued,  including  all  political  offenders ;  peace  with  Scotland 
was  secured ;  and  the  Charter,  together  with  the  charter  of  the  forests, 
was  again  signed.  It  underwent,  however,  some  changes.  The  King 
was  no  longer  acting  under  coercion ;  restrictions  which  Pembroke 
considered  inexpedient  were  therefore  removed.  His  object  appears 
to  have  been  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the  state  of  things  existing 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  destruction  of  castles  erected  during 
the  late  reign  was  therefore  ordered,  and  the  clause  of  the  Charter 
forbidding  the  levy  of  scutage  without  the  consent  of  the  barons 
omitted.  The  reconciliation  thus  effected  was  in  fact  the  triumph  of 
the  crown  ;  the  offices  were  filled  with  adherents  of  John.     But  in 
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the  hands  of  Pembroke  the  regained  power  of  the  crown  would  have 
been  constitutionally  employed. 

His  death,  in  1219,  opened  the  door  to  a  strange  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope.     The  influence  of  Gualo,  the  Papal  Legate,  p^^^  ^^^ 
had  been  great     It  had  been  so  because  John's  resigna-   to  gov?m  S- 
tion  of  his  crown  was  regarded  at  Rome  as  no  vain  for-   **^**"' 
mality,  but  as  a  real  cession.     But  Gualo,  a  man  of  somewhat  weak 
character,  was  no  match  for  Pembroke,  and  was  unfitted  to  make  good 
the  authority  which  Rome  was  inclined  to  claim.     He  was  recalled, 
and  a  much  more  energetic  legate  appointed  in  the  person  of  Pan- 
dulf,  now  Bishop  elect  of  Norwich.    His  appointment  represents 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  govern  England  as  a  conquered  pro- 
vince by  means  of  its  legates.    The  natural  governor  of  England  during 
the  minority  of  the  sovereign  was  the  great  justiciary  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
But  Pandulf  assumed  authority   over  him,  and  his  letters  aTirplv 
prove  how  overbearingly  he  used  it.    His  government  was   f^^^^r^ 
at  first  successfiiL    The  dangers  of  a  French  invasion  were    s^^^^'^iisest 
averted  by  a  renewal  for  four  years  of  the  Peace  of  Chinon.     Tlie 
friendship  of  Scotland  was  secured  by  the  marriage  of  Henry's  sister 
Jane  with  the  Scotch  king.     A  splendid  coronation,  and  an  ostenta- 
tious ceremonial  at  the  removal  of  Becket's  bones  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  seemed  to  show  the  restored  grandeur  both  of  King  and 
Church  ;  while  a  Bull  from  Pope  Honorius  commanded  the  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  casties,  which  the  poverty  of  the  King  had,  in  many 
instances,  obliged  him  to  pledge  to  their  governors.     But  Pandulf  s 
conduct  was  too  overbearing  to  be  endured.     Langton,  as  the  head 
of  the  English  Church,  and  therefore  no  friend  to  the  immediate 
government  of  Rome,  tried  to  curb  him  by  demanding 
his  obedience  as  one  of  his  suffragan  bishops.     The  Pope   ^  ^*^ 
declared  him  free  from  this  obedience  so  long  as  his  consecration  to 
the  see  of  Norwich  was  uncompleted.     Langton  finally  betook  himself 
to  Rome,  and  there,  by  what  means  we  know  not,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  order  for  his  recall,  accompanied  by  a  promise  that  no  resident 
legate  should  be  appointed  in  England  during  his  own  lifetime. 

Hubert  de   Burgh  at  once  took  his  proper  position  m   regent, 
supported  by  the  national  Church  ;  and  the  attempt  at   Tntmph  of 
immediate  rule  from  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  fidled    "^^''^•^  p*^ 

.M».-iv>v*,     uB(i(if  Hubert 

though  throughout  the  reign  England  was  regarded  as  in    *?  Btirgii. 
a  special  manner  a  fief  of  the  Papal  See,  and,  as  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
said  afterwards,  "  a  well  of  wealth  from  which  Rome  might  draw  un- 
Umitedly."    For  eight  years  Hubert  ruled  England  well.     He  was 
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unduly  grasping  of  money,  lie  was  occasionally  arbitrary,  but  on 
the  whole  his  government  was  directed  to  the  honest  support  of  the 
Great  Charter,  and  the  destruction  of  that  foreign  influence  under 
which  England  was  suffering. 

The  centre  of  this  influence  was  Peter  des  Roches,  who  had  the  care 
Parties  In  0^  the  King's  person.     These  two  ministers,  Hubert  and 

England.  Peter,  were  the  representatives  of  the  different  sides  of  that 

quarrel  which  gives  its  tone  to  the  whole  reign.  The  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  period  is  the  growth  of  national  feeling.  This  feeling  had 
been  outraged  by  John  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  favourites.  The 
claims  of  the  Pope  on  England,  the  tyranny  which  he  exercised  on  the 
national  Church,  and  the  constant  bestowal  of  English  livings  upon 
foreigners,  had  a  similar  effect  in  shocking  the  feelings  of  the  clergy. 
Thus  while  the  Pope  and  King  appear  throughout  the  reign  as  the 
favourers  of  foreigners,  the  national  party  both  in  State  and  Church  were 
closely  connected.  As  yet,  indeed,  the  King  was  too  young  for  such  a 
part ;  the  representative  of  the  foreign  party  was  Des  Roches.  Round 
him  gathered  themselves  all  classes  of  malcontents,  consisting  chiefly 
of  those  foreign  mercenaries  whom  John  had  raised  to  power,  and  who 
were  occupying  the  royal  castles,  of  Llewellyn  of  Wales  in  close  con- 
nection with  them,  and  of  the  nobles  of  Ireland.  Des  Roches'  in- 
fluence at  Rome  secured  for  this  party  on  most  points  the  support  of 
the  Pope.  For  two  years  they  were  constantly  thwarting  the  govern- 
ment of  De  Burgh.  The  necessities  of  the  government  had  obliged 
him  to  be  severe  in  the  collection  of  money  ;  but  there  was  some 
slight  colouring  for  the  charge  of  undue  severity  which  was  laid 
against  him.  An  uproar  in  London,  headed  by  Constantine  Fitz- 
Alulf,  an  old  partisan  of  the  French  invaders,  had  been  followed  by 
the  summary  execution  of  that  demagogue.  Attacks  both  in  Wales 
and  in  Ireland  upon  the  property  of  William  Marshall,  who  was 
thoroughly  English  in  his  views,  were  the  first  signs  of  the  coming 
storm.  A  Bull  which  De  Burgh  obtained  from  Honorius  declar- 
ing the  King  of  age,  and  demanding  the  restitution  of  the  castles, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Under  this  provocation  the  barons  and 
Peter  des  Roches  proceeded  to  action.  An  attack  on  London  was 
Opposition  planned,  but  failed.    But  the  discontented  nobles  openly 

L^icrater  appeared  before  the  King  ;  and  Peter  des  Roches  for- 

1223.  mally  charged  Hubert  with  treason,  and  demanded  his 

dismissal.  Led  by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  they  retired,  and  kept  Christ- 
mas with  great  pomp  at  Leicester.  The  Justiciary  and  the  King 
determined  to  hold  a  rival  meeting  at  Northampton.     The  royal 
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appeal  for  help  was  warmly  answered.     The  force  coUected  at  Nor- 
thampton  was  too  strong  for  the  malcontents.     Excom-   o 
munication  issued  against  them  by  Stephen  Langton   "y^icwtie.. 
completed  their  discomfiture.     They  separated  and  obtained   peace 
as  a  price  of  the  surrender  of  the  castles.     There  was  one  exception, 
Faukes  de  Breaut^,  who  contrived  to  retain  his  strongholds.     This 
man,  a  mercenary  of  John,  had  risen  to  be  the  sheriff  of  six  counties 
the  governor  of  several  castles,  and  a  Baron  of  the  Ex-    De.truction  of  ' 
chequer.     Hubert  determined  to  complete  his  victory  bv   *'»»^"  *• 
destroying  him.    His  opportunity  occurred,  when  Faukes     Slt°^ 
brother  William  laid  hands  on  the  travelling  justice  HeDiv  FiiaiSioc 
and  imprisoned  him  at  Bedford.     With  extreme  rapidity  De  Biir-h 
marched  against  him  and  captured  Bedford.     Faukes  fled  to  join  his 
former  comrades  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  both  Chester  and  Peter  des 
Roches,  now  at  one  with  the  Justiciary,  petitioned  in  his  favour 
De  Burgh  remained  unmoved,  and  De  Breaut^  was  stripped  of  all 
his  offices,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.     He  betook  himself 
to  Rome,  where  he  managed  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  Court,  and 
still  further  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  EngHsh  government. 

Although  he  had  thus  worsted  his  domestic  enemies  the  Justiciary 
was  surrounded  with  difficulties.     Philip  Augustus  had 
died  in  1223,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis   ^'"''B?ath 
VIIL,  the  old  enemy  of  England.     He  had  begun  his   °'^^p 
reign  with  a  threat  of  renewed  war,  to  which  the  disturbed  state  of 
Poitou    and   Guienne  afforded  a  constant  opportunitv.     In   those 
countries  there  was  a  succession  of  unceasing  dispute?  Uiwf   ^  i  wu 
and  town  and  noble  and  noble  ;  the  country  roughiy  iMimmg  itself 

'iatl  in  fact 

jp    of    tiie    German 

i  hn.n^K:\\  with  Peter 

'iKMi  uf  a  great 

.'t'Lui:-ii  probable 

ifeAptrttid 


«H'  i  i-i 


iit      i 


i(JUIri' 


into  two  parties,  the  towns  and  the  nobles.     Tn  1 224,  wa; 

broken  out      Henry   had   sought   the  fine 

Emperor  Frederick  against  France,  and  conn 

Duke  of  Brittany,  and  when  Louis  appeared 

army,  nominally  for  a  war  against  the  AlbigLus, 

that  its  real  aim  was  the   English  proving  i 

death  changed  the  state  of  affairs.     The  new  k  n^  w^  a  chil.l  m  the 

hands  of  his  mother  Blanche,  and  the  French  nobles  took   ^^  ,,^^ 

tne  opportunity  to  loosen  the  connection  between  them-    ^®  opixTtimt^ 

aelves  and  the  crown  which  Philip  II.   had  established,  ^A  thus 

destroyed  for  the  present  the  possibility  of  united  national  action. 

But  although,  on  the  first  slackening  of  authority,  all  Poitou  passed 

into  the  English  hands,  the  chance  of  forming  a  uuite.i  opposition 

among  the  discontented  French  nobles  was  allowed  to  pass  unused. 
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One  by  one  even  the  old  allies  of  the  English  returned  to  their 
Poiton  remains  allegiance  to  France.  At  length,  Richard,  the  King's 
French,  /  brother,  who  had  the  title  of  Count  of  Poitou,  and 

had  commanded  his  aiiny,  joined  in  the  general  pacification. 

It  was  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  government  which  had  chiefly 
prevented  the  success  of  this  war.  The  opposition  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh  was  constant,  and  it  had  only  been  upon  condition  of  again 
Hubert's  con-  signing  the  Charter  that  the  King  had  been  able  to  raise 
tinned  power.  ^  fifteenth  for  the  French  war.  This  tax  was  probably 
the  first  raised  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  De 
Burgh  was  honestly  desirous,  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  views  of 
his  rival  Des  Roches,  that  the  King  should  rule  constitutionally,  and 
both  by  proclamation  and  by  official  letters  he  took  care  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  Charter  in  the  country.  Although  Henry  was 
declared  of  age  in.  1227,  when  he  was  twenty,  the  government  of  De 
Burgh  practically  continued.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
declared  Justiciary  for  life ;  and  his  victory  was  completed  by  the 
absence  of  Peter  des  Roches,  who  thought  it  better  to  withdraw  for  a 
time  to  the  Crusades.  His  rule  was  not  very  popular  among  the 
nobles  :  not  only  was  he  naturally  disliked  by  the  chiefe  of  the 
adverse  party,  he  even  quarrelled  with  Richard,  the  King's  brother, 
and  with  William  Marshall  Such  an  act  indeed  as  the  following 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  make  him  enemies.  An  inquisition  was 
issued  to  examine  into  the  title  deeds ^-  of  all  tenants  in  chief,  who 
were  obliged  to  make  good  their  titles  by  large  payments.  The  sum 
derived  from  this  inquiry  amounted  to  ;£  100,000. 

The  support  which  the  Justiciary  invariably  received  from  Langton 
Langton  snjn  bears  witness  to  the  national  character  of  his  govem- 
porti  Us  poucy.  ment.  The  Archbishop's  efforts  to  free  the  Church  from 
its  foreign  slavery  were  perhaps  even  more  laborious  than  those  of 
the  Justiciary.  Already  the  system  which  reached  such  excesses 
afterwards  had  been  established.  Gualo  and  Pandulf  had  been  but 
single  instances  of  a  number  of  Roman  officials  who  had  grown  rich 
on  gifts  of  English  benefices  ;  and  now  the  Roman  Court  determined, 
under  the  pretext  of  raising  money  for  the  Crusade,  to  demand  both 
in  France  and  England  two  benefices  in  each  diocese  and  each  abbey 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  Borne.  In  neither  country  was  the  demand 
allowed.  Otho,  a  Papal  legate,  held  a  council  in  1226  at  West- 
minster^ and  brought  forward  the  demand.  The  clergy  would  pro- 
bably have  had  to  yield,  had  not  the  Archbishop,  by  private  negotia 

>  By  writ  of  qyua  immtomIo. 


tions  with  the  Pope,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Legate's  commission 
withdrawn.     The  clergy  then  expressly  declared  that  by  the  laws  of 
England  they  were  free  from  such  exactions.     That  England  was 
allowed  thus  to  escape,  and  that  the  exactions  were  comparatively  so 
light  in  these  first  years  of  the  reign,  is  due  to  the  character  of 
Honorius  and  to  the  interest  which  he  always  took  in  the  young 
King,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  special  vassal  and  ward.     The  case 
was  different  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  IX.,   change  of 
the  nephew  of  Innocent  III.,  and  the  heir  to  his  im-   CTe^ed  «- 
perious  temper.     It  was  fortunate  that  his  constant  war   actions. 
with  the  German  Emperor  prevented  him  from  meddling  much 
with  English  politics. 

But  this  period,  during  which  England  was  governed  by  such 
patriotic  leaders  as  De  Burgh  and  Langton,  working  in  harmony  with 
one  another,  was  coming  to  a  close.     In  1228,  the  Arch-    -^^^^  ^^ 
bishop  died,  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  disputed  election,   Langton. 
by  Richard  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  who  was  authorita- 
tively nominated  by  the  Pope.    The  new  Archbishop  did  not  live  long, 
and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded,  also  on  the  nomination  of  the  Pope,  by 
Edmund  Rich,  a  man  of  great  sanctity  and  singleness  of  purpose.     In 
the   following  year,  a  quarrel  occurred  between  the  King  and  the 
Justiciary,  which  was  probably  the  beginning  of  that  nobleman's  falL 

Henry,  now  that  he  was  of  age,  had  become  anxious  to  distinguish 
himself  by  regaining  some  of  his  continental  dominions.   ^ 

,  .      ,        °  °  Qnarrel  of 

To  this  he   was   pressed  by  the  discontented  French   Henry  and 
nobles,  more   especially  by  the   Count   of   Toulouse,   ^^®"«^ 
who  was  suffering  from  the  Albigensian  crusades,  by  the  Counts 
of   Brittany  and   of    the  provinces  in  the   north-east  of  France. 
In    other    words,   he    was    thinking    of    throwing    England    back 
into  that  position  of   entanglement  and  dependence   Henrys faije 
which    had   hitherto    prevented   the  formation   of  the   foreign  poucy. 
national  spirit     This  was  exactly  opposed  to  the  Justiciary's  views. 
He  was  unable   to  change    the   King's  mind ;   but  when  Henry 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  where  his  army  was  assembled,  he  found  the 
ships  insufficient  for  its  transport.     Full  of  rage,  he  turned  upon 
Hubert,  abusing  him  as  a  grey-haired  traitor,  and  affirming  that  he 
was  bribed  by  France.     The  expedition  had  to  be  postponed,  which 
was  fortunate,  as  the  scutage  which  had  been  demanded  from  the 
Barons  and  the  Church  had  indeed  been  granted,  but  not  yet  collected. 
It  was  not  tiU.  the  end  of  April  1230  that  the  armies  sailed.     Although 
the  expedition  was  unwiso  in  itself,  it  ^va^   well  timed.     With  the 
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exception  of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  nearly  all  the  French  Barons 
were  in  arms,  or  ready  to  rise,  against  the  Queen  Regent  Blanche  ; 
but  Henry  was  incapable  of  seizing  the  opportunity.  He  tried  diplo- 
macy instead  of  war,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  persuaded  many  of 
the  Barons  of  Poitou  to  join  him ;  Blanche  found  means  to  break  up 
the  confederation  against  her.  This  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs 
compelled  Henry  to  make  a  truce,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
he  returned  home,  leaving  a  small  army  behind  him. 

Under  pretext  of  continuing  the  war,  a  new  scutage  was  demanded 
and  granted,  not  without  opposition  from  the  clergy ;  but  finally  a 
peace  for  three  years  was  concluded  in  July  1231,  which  was  again 
renewed  for  five  years  in  1235.  We  may  suppose,  although  Henry 
declared  that  he  was  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  the  Justiciary,  that 
their  great  difference  on  foreign  policy  made  his  suspicious  mind 
Return  of  Des  inclined  to  listen  willingly  to  the  insinuations  of  Des 
EocheB,  1231.  Roches,  Ms  evil  genius,  who  in  this  year  returned  from 
the  Crusade.  Every  difficulty  of  the  Justiciary  was  artfully  taken 
advantage  of.  Among  other  things  laid  to  his  charge  was  the  insecure 
state  of  the  Welsh  borders.  He  was  even  represented  as  fostering  a 
strange  lawless  opposition  to  the  encroachment  of  Rome,  which  had 
been  showing  itself  in  the  kingdom.  A  secret  society,  part  lay,  part 
clerical,  had  been  formed  to  check  the  habit  of  granting  English 
livings  to  foreign  priests,  thus  not  only  destroying  the  funds  of  the 
English  clergy,  but  overriding  the  rights  of  private  patronage.  The 
society  wrote  letters  to  all  ecclesiastical  bodies,  threatening  them 
with  vengeance  if  they  paid  the  incomes  of  the  foreign  interlopers. 
The  associates  did  not  confine  themselves  to  threats ; 
several  foreign  priests  were  robbed  and  outraged.  The 
head  of  the  conspiracy,  Sir  Robert  Twenge,  boldly  justified  his 
conduct  to  the  King,  and  was  allowed  to  depart  unharmed,  and  carry 
his  complaints  direct  to  Rome.  The  rioters  were  said  to  have  shown 
in  their  justification  letters  from  the  Justiciary. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  could  have  been  true  ;  but,  together 
FftU  of  ynih.  the  disturbances  on  the  Welsh  Marches,  it  formed 

De  Burgh.  the  chief  among  a  series  of  very  trivial  charges  which 

were  brought  against  Hubert,  and  produced  his  fall  On  the  29th  of 
July  1232,  he  was  suddenly  suspended  from  all  his  offices.  His  place 
was  taken  by  Stephen  de  Segrave,  a  close  ally  of  Des  Roches.  Peter 
de  Rivaux,  probably  the  Bishop's  son,  was  made  treasurer,  and  other 
favourites  of  the  Bishop  were  raised  to  office.  Hubert,  aware  of  the 
strength  ol  kis  enemies,  took  refuge  in  the  Priory  of  Merlon  m  SuiTey. 
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He  was  granted  a  few  weeks  to  prepare  his  defence,  and  to  get  ready 
accounts  which  were  demanded  of  all  the  money  that  had  ever  passed 
through  his  hands.  Supposing  that  he  was  thus  at  liberty  for  the 
present,  he  went  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  join  his  wife,  but  on  hia 
journey  thither,  at  Brentwood,  he  was,  by  order  of  the  Court,  assaulted, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  neighbouring  chapeL  He 
was  torn  from  his  refuge,  and  hurried  to  London.  The  favour  \\t 
had  gained  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  his  whole  political  aim  are 
well  shown  in  the  words  that  are  reported  to  have  been  used  by  a 
smith  when  ordered  to  put  irons  on  him  :  "  Is  not  this  that  true  and 
noble  Hubert  who  has  so  often  snatched  England  from  the  devas- 
tating hand  of  the  foreigners,  and  made  England,  England  ?*'  The 
Church  obliged  Henry  to  restore  him  to  his  sanctuary,  and  the  love 
with  which  he  was  regarded  was  shown  by  the  touching  offer  of  ]ii? 
own  chaplain,  Luke,  Bishop  of  DubUn,  to  give  himiself  np  in  his 
place.  The  effect  of  taking  sanctuary  was,  that  the  Mecti  of  taking 
fugitive  was  bound  to  swear  before  the  coroner  that  he  •"c*«ary 
would  leave  England  for  ever.  This  exile  he  was  bound  to  seek 
within  forty  days,  leaving  the  coast  within  a  tide  after  his  arrival 
there,  or,  if  the  wind  made  that  impossible,  walking  daily  into  the 
sea  to  show  his  willingness  to  do  so.  Hubert  could  not  bring  himself 
to  abjure  England  ;  he  would  not  therefore  leave  his  sanctuary,  and 
being  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  was  starved  into  submission.  He 
was  treated  mercifully ;  his  Crown  fiefs  were  taken  from  him,  his 
own  property  he  retained,  but  he  was  kept  in  confinement  in  the 
Castle  of  Devizes. 

Once  in  command  of  the  government,  Pet«r  des  B-m  he«  pushed 
headlong  to  the  attainment  of  his  objects.     The  friends  of  Eevoiution 
De  Burgh  were  swept  from  the  Court.    The  offices  were  S^** 
fiUed  with  foreigners.   Henry  was  persuaded  to  bring  over  1233 
2000  troops  from  France.     But  Hubert  was  not  the  odIv  Englishman 
among  the  nobility.     Richard  Marshall  of  Pembroke,  the  second  son 
of  the  great  Regent,  and  now  his  representative,  raised  the  voice  of 
patriotii^m,  and  declared  to  the  King  that  as  long  as  foreigners  were 
ruHng  none  of  his  English  counsellors  would  appear  at  Court     Des 
Roches  answered  insolently  that  the  King  and  his  forei^^ru 
soon  bring  rebeh  to  reason.    At  assemblies  at  Oxford 
and  at  Westminster  the  same  sort  of  language  was  used.    b^ke'^aphSds 
By  Peter's  advice,  the  King  began  to  proceed  against  his   ^"^^"^ 
discontented  subjects.     He  deprived  Gilbert  Basset  of  his  pro 
and  ordered  the  apprehension  of  his  brother-in-law  Siwaid ; 
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fled  to  the  Earl  Marshall,  their  property  fell  to  Rivanx  In  August, 
a  day  was  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  hostages  by  the  suspected 
Dobles.  Pembroke,  the  Marshall,  hearing  that  there  was  a  plot 
against  his  life,  retired  to  his  Welsh  possessions.  The  King  summoned 
troops  to  meet  him  at  Gloucester.  The  Marshall  and  his  friends  were 
outlawed  without  trial ;  fresh  foreign  troops  came  thronging  over, 
and  civil  war  began.  The  King's  army  did  not  fare  well,  and  the 
clergy  began  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Marshall  They  protested 
against  the  confiscation  of  a  peer's  property  without  trial.  '*  There 
are  no  peers  in  England,''  said  des  Roches,  "  as  in  France  ;  the  King 
may  sentence  whom  he  will,  and  drive  them  from  the  country."  The 
clergy  could  not  hear  such  absolute  principles  unmoved.  They 
threatened  Des  Roches  and  his  favourites  with  excommunication; 
and  when  the  King  demanded  their  censure  upon  the  Marshall  for 
an  attack  upon  Gloucester,  they  said  the  city  was  his,  and  they  found 
no  grounds  for  censure. 

Meanwhile,  afraid  for  his  life,  De  Burgh  had  escaped  from  Devizes 
and  again  taken  sanctuary.  Again  he  was  illegally  torn  from  it, 
again  the  Church  remonstrated,  and  he  was  again  restored.  A  sudden 
inroad  into  Wiltshire  under  the  Marshall's  friend  Siward  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  he  immediately  joined  the  Marshall  at  Strigul.  Again 
Edmund  of  ^^^  again  the  royal  troops  were  worsted  ;  and  at  length, 
Canterbury  in  1234,  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Westminster,  Arch- 
Eoches'  fau.  bishop  Edmund  took  the  matter  up,  explained  to  the 
^^^  King  the  wretched  effects  of  trusting  to  his  foreign 

counsellors,  warned  him  that  excommunication  would  most  likely 
fall  upon  him  too,  and  induced  him  at  length  to  order  the  Bishop  of 
Wincheater  to  retire  and  attend  to  his  spiritual  work  in  his  diocese. 
For  a  month  longer  the  war  went  on,  or  rather  attacks  continued  to 
be  made  upon  the  followers  of  Peter.  But  in  May,  news  arrived  that 
Richard  Marshall  had  been  treacherously  killed  in  Ireland  at  the 
instigation  of  Des  Roches.  This  was  more  than  the  King  himself 
could  bear,  and  the  Archbishop  received  orders  to  restore  to  favour 
all  those  whom  Des  Roches  had  outlawed.  Gilbert  Marshall  received 
the  property  and  office  of  his  late  brother,  and  Hubert  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  earldom  of  Kent  and  his  own  property.  This  change 
was  followed  by  the  removal  of  Peter's  creatures.  After  some  years 
of  absence,  he  himself  returned  to  England,  was  received  into  favour, 
and  died  in  his  diocese  in  1239. 

The  fall  of  Des  Roches  was  not  productive  of  such  advantageous 
changes  in  the  government  as  might  have  been  expected.     Segrave 
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held  for  a  few  years  the  office  of  Justiciary.     On  his  death  the  offire 
was  not  renewed  till  after  the  Parliament  at  Oxford.     Ralph  Neville 
continued  in  more  or  less  favour  as  Chancellor  till  124 1.    ^^^^  becomet 
when  that  office  also  fell  into   abeyance.     The   King   hiBown 
practically  became  his  own  minister,  and  unfortunately 
his  views  of  government  had  more  in  common  with  those  of  Des 
Roches  than  with  those  of  De  Burgh.     It  is  true  that  the  growmg 
power  of  the  Great  Council,  which  was  gradually  gaining  the  name  of 
Parliament,  prevented  any  great  infractions  of  the  Charter,  and  com- 
pelled the  King  again  and  again  to  renew  that  document,  though 
always  in  exchange  for  an  aid.     The  frequency  of  renewal,  however, 
seems  to  show  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  free  himself 
from  it ;  nor  was  the  state  of  his  treasury  such  as  to  enable  him  to  do 
without  legitimate  sources  of  revenue.     The  real  faults  of  his  reign 
were  not  illegal  extensions  of  the  royal  power,  but  the  readiness  with 
which  he  allowed  and  even  joiued  in  the  exactions  of  the  Papal  See, 
and  the  total  absence  of  national  objects  which  distinguish  his  rule, 
which  may  be  traced  to  his  culpable  partiality  to  foreigners.     From 
the  year  1236  till  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  these  errors  were  con- 
tinually on  the  increase. 

The  first  great  influx  of  foreigners  was  caused  by  his  marriage.  In 
1236,  he  married  Eleanor,  the  second  daughter  of  Count  Hetiry  i 
Raymond  Berenger  of  Provence,  and  sister  of  the  Queen  ^^^^^^ 
of  France.  From  that  moment,  the  Court  was  in  the  han.i?  of  the 
Queen's  relatives.  It  was  especially  the  Queen's  uncles  itj^mct  of  th« 
into  whose  hands  patronage  fell.  WiUiam,  Bishop  of  Q^**"  ^^--^ 
Valence,  was  the  first.  To  him  was  given  the  vast  1 1  |>ertj  of 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  dmux^ 
of  Brittany,  and  the  King  had.  almost  succeeded  in  securing  f  >r  him 
the  Bishopric  of  Winchester  when  news  of  his  death  was  brought. 
He  was  succeeded  by  another  uncle,  Peter  of  Savoy.  Richmond  was 
handed  on  to  I^'tti  ;  Pevensey  and  Hastings  were  intrusted  to  him, 
and  the  wardship  of  the  Earl  of  Warrenne,  which  completed  his 
power  in  the  south-east  comer  of  England.  To  increase  his  influence, 
he  brought  over  numbers  of  young  foreign  ladies,  and  married  them 
to  some  of  the  great  Earls  of  England.  The  death  of  Ednnind  Rich, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1240,  allowed  the  King  to  secure  that 
See  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  for  another  of  the  uncles,  Boniface, 
whose  violence  and  warlike  bearing,  as  well  as  his  youth,  made  him 
a  strange  contrast  to  hia  predecessor.  Peter  de  Aigue  Blanch  , 
another  Savoyard,  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  afterwards 
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became  Henry^s  disreputable  agent  in  the  busJneiw  of  the  Sicilian 
monarchy.  This  lavish  support  of  foreigners  naturally  caused  great 
discontent  in  England,  and  was  repeatedly  the  subject  of  complaints 
in  the  Great  Council.  Thus,  in  1236  and  1237,  there  were  three 
stormy  councils,  nor  was  the  money  the  King  required  granted  till 
the  sanctions  of  the  Magna  Charta  were  again  renewed.  The  arrival 
of  the  Cardinal  Otho  as  Papal  Legate  did  not  mend  matters  ;  his 
efforts  at  reconciliation  were  uaeless,and  he  soon  turned  his  attention 
to  coUecting  money  for  the  Church.  At  this  time,  for  a  very  short 
period,  it  seemed  as  if  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  King's  brother, 
might  have  assumed  the  post  of  leader  of  the  English  party  ;  but  his 
patriotic  efforts  were  short-lived.  A  few  years  after  he  married  the 
Queen's  sister,  and  threw  his  influence  upon  the  side  of  the  foreigners. 
A  far  greater  man  took  the  post  he  thus  resigned.  Simon  de 
ronn*tionof»    Montfort,  destined   to   be  the  real   national   leader  of 

national  party       ■x?^^^ j  .   .  .    ^        .  

under  Simon  J^ngland,  was  nsmg  mto  importance.  The  sister  and 
de  Montfort.  heiress  of  Count  Robert  of  Leicester  had  married  the 
Count  of  Montfort,  and  died  in  1204.  In  1215,  the  whole  English 
property  had  been  given  to  Ralph  Earl  of  Chester.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  Conqueror  of  the  AJbigenses,  never  possessed  it, 
but  his  eldest  son  Almaric,  after  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
in  1232,  demanded  the  property  and  honours  of  Leicester  for 
his  younger  brother  Simon,  who  was  thus  acknowledged  as  the 
owner  of  the  property.  He  held  the  bason  of  water  as  High-Steward 
at  the  Queen's  coronation,  shortly  after  married  the  King's  sister,  the 
widow  of  William,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
that  marriage  acknowledged  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1238.  Like  aU  those 
who  had  to  do  with  Henry,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  extraordinary 
changes  of  fortune  from  the  fickle  character  of  the  King.  An  angry 
quarrel  drove  him  abroad,  and,  in  1240,  in  company  with  Richard  of 
Cornwall,  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land. 

During  their  absence  the  government  of  England  grew  continually 
worse.  Men  began  to  weary  of  the  personal  government  of  the  King. 
For  several  years  the  great  offices  of  justiciary  and  chancellor  had  been 
left  unfilled,  and  their  duties  performed  by  subordinate  officials,  upon 
whom  the  King  lavished  his  favours.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was 
Mansell,  who  is  said  to  have  held  no  less  than  700  livings,  and  to 
have  been  in  the  yearly  receipt  of  8000  marks.  The  Church  was 
Reyivai  in  the  gradually  driven  to  make  common  cause  with  the  lav 
opposition.  It  was  a  time  of  spiritual  revival.  The 
great   monastic   orders   had    lapsed    into  the  position   of  wealthy 


landowiiers.  The  work  which  in  the  early  times  they  had  so  well 
performed,  the  civilization  of  the  country  districts,  was  over.  Thev 
had  become  lazy  and  luxurious.  The  prelates  had  for  the  most  part 
deserted  their  spiritual  calling  and  become  statesmen.  The  Church 
as  a  whole,  as  represented  by  the  Pope,  had  misused  its  infl'^ence. 
Crusades  had  become  the  instruments  of  temporal  aggrandizement, 
or  of  revenge  upon  the  personal  enemies  of  the  Pope.  A  spiritual 
revival  had  been  set  on  foot  almost  at  the  same  time  by  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  who  had  founded  the  two  great  orders  of 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the  Black  and  Grey  Friars.  The  vow 
of  poverty,  evaded  by  the  older  orders,  had  become  a  reality.  The 
establishments  of  the  Friars  had  met  with  great  success  ;  thousands 
thronged  to  be  enrolled  in  their  orders.  They  had  rapidly  spread 
over  Europe,  and  had  lately  arrived  in  England,  and  there  bec^un 
their  work  of  regeneration.  They  had  laboured  chiefly  in  the 
towns  and  among  the  most  wretched  outcasts  of  society,  and  had 
there  called  into  life  new  religious  energy,  mingled  with  hatred 
towards  their  wealthy  predecessors  the  old  monks,  and  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  personal  equality  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  tended 
much  to  strengthen  the  democratic  feeling  which  supplied  Simon  de 
Montfort  with  his  strongest  support.  Their  teaching  had  imt 
affected  the  lower  classes  alone  ;  numbering  among  them  many 
learned  men,  they  speedily  got  possession  of  the  education  at  Oxford, 
and  found  a  friend  in  Grostete,  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  The  reforms  which  the  Church  demanded 
were  carried  out  by  him  as  far  as  possible  in  his  diocese  ;  and  under 
his  guidance,  and  that  of  Edmund  Rich,  the  Church  of  England  was 
becoming  at  once  spiritual  and  national.  The  folly  of  the  King,  who 
filled  the  high  ecclesiastical  offices  with  foreign  favourites,  the 
exactions  of  the  Pope,  who,  acting  hand  in  hand  with  him,  placed 
hundreds  of  benefices  in  the  hands  of  Italian  priests,  compelled  all 
that  was  best  in  the  Church  to  throw  itself  absolut<»ly  on  the  side  of 
the  reformers. 

Ecclesiastical  and  secular  misgovemment  went  on  side  by  ndn. 
Disastrous  expeditions  to  France,  and  consequent  exactions  from  the 
people,  were  intermingled  with  the  visits  of  Papal  emissaries,  to  wring 
from  the  wretched  clergy  contributions  for  the  Papal  war  against 
the  Hohenstaufen.  In  1242,  the  King  undertook  to  re-  jjftj„  ^t 
gain  Poitou.  Richard  of  Cornwall  had  been  nominal  ^^^^^ 
Count  of  that  province,  when,  in  1241,  Louis  gave  his  brother 
Alphonse  the  same  title.   The  most  important  nobleman  in  the  country 
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was  the  Count  de  la  Marclie,  who  had  married  Henry's  mother.  He 
at  first  did  homage  to  the  new  Count,  but  afterwards,  urged  it  is 
supposed  by  his  ambitious  wife,  renounced  his  fealty,  and  demanded 
assistance  from  Henry.  The  King  therefore  landed  in  the  following 
year  in  Gascony.  De  la  Marche  soon  began  to  repent  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  Henry,  never  a  very  active  warrior,  was  disheartened  by 
his  treachery.  The  armies  at  length  met  near  Taillebourg,  on  the 
Charente.  Afraid  of  being  surrounded,  Henry  employed  his  brother 
Richard,  who  had  gained  general  favour  with  the  French  by  liberally 
ransoming  prisoners  in  the  Crusade,  to  secure  an  armistice.  He  took 
the  opportunity  of  falling  back  to  Saintes,  where  he  was  almost 
surprised  by  the  pursuing  enemy.  After  this  he  was  gradually 
driven  backwards  to  the  Garonne,  while  Marche  and  his  revolted 
barons  again  accepted  their  French  lord.  The  year  was  wasted  in 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  discontented  Count  of  Toulouse,  and 
in  collecting  money  and  troops  from  England.  Henry  quarrelled 
with  his  own  nobles,  who  gradually  left  his  army  ;  and  early  in  1243 
LoMofPoitou.  returned  to  England,  having  accepted  a  peace,  which 
"**•  deprived  him  of  the  whole  of  Poitou  and  of  the  Isle  of 

Rh6.  Gascony  was  now  the  only  part  of  France  remaining  to  the 
PrinM  Biduffd  ^^gli^h.  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Richard  of 
Joins  «he  foreign  ComwaU  met  and  married  Sancha,  the  Queen's  sister, 
**^^*  throwing  up  from  this  time  all  chance  of  leading  the 

national  party,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  foreigners. 

Such  a  war  did  not  tend  to  the  popularity  of  the  King.  The 
Exactiona  In  exchequer  had  been  empty,  money  was  stringently  and 
^^^"^*^  often  iQegally  exacted.  A  new  Pope,  Innocent  IV., 
1244-  was  elected,  and  the  exactions  from  the  English  clergy 

resumed  more  vigorously  than  ever  :  for  the  Pope  was  carrying  on 
the  contest  he  had  inherited  against  Frederick  II.,  and  was  now 
conncuat  Summoning  at  Lyons  the  council  his  predecessor  had 

tyon*.  failed  to  collect,  in  hopes  of  destroying  for  ever  the 

power  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  His  agent,  Master  Martin,  travelled 
through  England,  pillaging  the  clergy  till  the  English  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  the  barons  joined  with  the  Church  in  demanding  his 
dismissal  The  foreign  element  in  the  Church  too  continued  its 
baneful  activity.  Boniface,  the  Archbishop,  laid  waste  his  rich  see, 
cutting  down  the  timber  and  sending  the  profits  abroad,  while  the 
King  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  secure  the  Bishopric  of 
Chichester  for  Robert  de  Passelewe.  The  nation  determined  to 
demand  its  rights  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.     The  English  ambassadors 
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there  took  an  opportunity  of  charging  the  Pope  with  not  being  con- 
tented with  his  Peter's  Pence  and  the  yearly  1000  marks  pntiie  attempta 
which  John  had  promised,  with  sending  his  messengers  J|^^*^ 
to  make  further  exactions,  and  with  filling  English  bene-  12*6 
fices  against  the  will  of  their  patrons  with  Italian  priests.  6  ,• '"i 
marks  a  year  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the 
language,  and  mostly  living  abroad.  The  Pope  vouchsafed  no  answer, 
but  shortly  afterwards  issued  a  Bull  forbidding  pluralities,  and  pro- 
mising to  respect  the  rights  of  patrons.  The  Bull  remained  a  dead 
letter  ;  and  the  very  next  year  6000  marks  were  exacted,  and  foreign 
priests  were  as  plentiful  as  ever,  admitted  to  their  benefices  under 
what  was  spoken  of  as  "  non  obstante  "  clauses,  which  set  aside  all 
previous  Bulls.  The  feeling  in  England  against  the  Pope,  who 
exacted,  and  the  King,  who  allowed  the  exactions,  grew  more  and 
more  determined. 

In  1247  matters  grew  still  worse.     A  fresh  swarm  of  foreigners 
arrived  in  England ;  De  la  Marche  was  dead,  and  the   inroad  of 
King's  half-brothei"s  came  over  and  were  at  once  received   favoStes. 
with  favour  and  honoured  with  profuse  gifts.     Chief   1247 
among  them  was  William  of  Valence,  and  his  brother  Aymer,  who, 
in  the  year  1250,  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester,  though  he  was 
never  consecrated.     The  foreign  policy  of  England  was  by  these  men 
managed  for  their  own  interests.     Thus  on  the  death  of  Raymond 
Berenger,  Provence  was  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  who  had  married  the  Queen's  youngest  sister ;  and  thus  Henry 
made  use  of  a  crusade,  on  which  he  said  that  he  was  going,  to  demand 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  people.     In  1248  the  crisis  seemed 
approaching.     At  a  meeting  of  Parliament  many  charges  were  raised 
against  the  favourites  ;  and  the  feeUng  against  the  King's   jMsconteut  f 
personal  government,   which  had  long  been  growing,   »•«>". 
found  vent.     In  blind  security,  Henry  continued  his  course.     The 
King's  revenue,  squandered  in  empty  magnificence  or  continued 
lavish  grants  to  his  foreign  friends,  became  more  and   ndagovemment. 
more  dilapidated.     Money  had  to  be  borrowed.     All  men  with  an  in- 
3ome  of  £20  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  knighthood  ;  and  afraid 
to  have  recourse  to  illegal  aids  from  the  nobility,  the  King  turned 
upon  the  cities,  more  especially  London,  and  demanded   Tallage*  on 
and  obtained  great  tallages  from  them.     The   crusade   the  cities. 
constantly  suppUed  him  with  an  excuse  for  these  exactions ;  yet  even 
when  the  King  of  France  was  taken  prisoner  in  Egypt,  Henry  and  his 
crusaders  made  no  movement.     He  contented  himself  with  appointing 
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a  day  for  his  expedition ;  the  expedition  itself  did  not  take  place. 
Diverrion  of  Innocent  indeed  had  other  ends  in  view  ;  he  was  bent 
the  cnwade.  far  more  on  the  destruction  of  the  Hohenstaufen  than  on 
^'^  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     Frederick  II.  had 

died  in  December  1250,  and  the  Pope's  energies  were  now  directed 
to  driving  those  who  remained  of  this  family  from  their  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies. 

Far  indeed  from  assisting  Louis,  Henry  had  regarded  his  absence 
as  an  opportunity  for  regaining  his  power  in  the  south  of  France. 
Gascony  was  in  a  state  of  complete  confusion,  chiefly  through  the 
insurrections  of  Gaston  of  Beam  and  assaults  from  the  King  of 
Navarre.  To  bring  it  into  order,  Henry  had,  in  1248,  appointed 
Montfort'B  Simon  de  Montfort  his  governor  there.     His  govem- 

government  meut  had  been  completely  successful,  and  at  length,  in 
1250,  Gaston  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  England.  In  his 
foolish  soft-heartedness,  Henry  at  once  pardoned  and  released  him. 
But  the  vigorous  government  of  Simon  had  excited  the  displeasure 
both  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  towns.  They  sent  an  embassy  under 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  to  lay  charges  against  him  before  Henry. 
The  King,  fickle  and  jealous,  listened  to  them ;  and  Leicester  wa^ 
summoned  home.  He  had  almost  ruined  himself  in  his  efl'orts  to 
HisqvArrei  carry  on  his  government  weU,  and  an  angry  scene  of 
with  the  Kin*,  personal  recrimination  occurred,  the  King  charging  him 
with  treason,  whQe  Simon  demanded  repayment  for  the  money  he 
had  expended.  It  shows  the  state  of  personal  contempt  into  which 
the  King  had  faUen,  that  Leicester  could  venture  to  give  him  the  lie 
direct.  But  the  King  could  not  do  without  him  ;  by  the  influence 
of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  the  quarrel  was  adjusted,  and  De  Montfort 
returned  as  he  believed  to  his  government.  His  back  was  scarcely 
turned  when  the  King  appointed  in  his  place  his  young  son  Edward, 
and  ordered  the  Gascons  not  to  obey  De  Montfort.  Feeling  himself 
thus  freed  from  his  charge,  De  Montfort  went  to  Paris.  The 
opinion  of  his  abilities  was  so  high,  that  he  was  ofl'ered  the  regency 
of  France ;  but  slighted  though  he  had  been  at  home,  he  was  still 
true  to  his  adopted  country,  and  declined  the  flattering  offer. 

Left  to  himself,  Henry  found  the  Gascons  more  than  he  could 
manage.  He  collected  indeed  much  money  for  the  expedition;  the 
By  Leicester  8  Charter  being  renewed  as  usual  as  the  price  of  a  grant.  The 
aid  Gaacony  Jews  had  to  advance  money,  the  towns  were  taUaged. 
But,  after  aU,  things  would  have  gone  badly  had  not 
Iieicester  again  patriotically  ofl'ered  his  services,  and  taken  command 
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of  the  disturbed  province.  With  his  assistance,  and  wMi  mmiey 
obtained  from  England,  by  dint  of  lying  letters,  narrating  the  extreme 
danger  of  the  King  from  the  approach  of  a  vast  army  of  Christiana 
and  Saracens  under  the  King  of  Castile,  peace  was  made  with 
Alphonso  X.,  at  that  time  the  King  of  Castile,  and  a  marriage  arranged 
between  Edward  and  his  daughter  the  Princess  Eleanor.  This  expedi- 
tion therefore  had  on  the  whole  been  successful ;  but  it  plunged  the 
King  still  deeper  into  money  difficulties,  while  his  con-  Henry's  money 
stant  demands  for  money,  and  the  dishonest  means  he  *i*c^*iie*. 
had  taken  to  secure  it,  had  lowered  him  still  further  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  His  foolish  ambition  and  his  adherence  to  the  Papal 
See  completed  what  his  long  reign  of  misgoveniment  had  bcguii, 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Pope's  chief  object  was  to  remove  the 
Hohenstaufen  from  their  Italian  dominions.      As   early  as    1252, 
seeking  some  prince  whom  he  might  set  in  their  place,   ^^  p^,  ^  ^^^^ 
and  being  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  English  King,   E<iiniuid  um 
he  oftered  the  throne  of  SicUy  to  Richard  of  Cornwall    aS^!*"  ^ 
That  Prince,  remembering  that  Henry,  Frederick's  son,   "^ 
was  his  own  nephew,  and  too  prudent  to  trust  himself  blLndly  to  the 
Pope,  declined  the  oft'er.     But  when  young  Henry  died  in  1253,  and 
Sicily  fell  into  the  hands  of  Conrad  and  of  his  half  brother  Manfred, 
the  Pope  repeated  his  ofi'er  to  King  Henry's  son  Edmund.     By  him 
it  was  fooHshly  accepted  j  Conrad  also  died,  and  a  great  opportunity 
was  opened  for  the  Pope's  intrigues.     There  were  three  parties  in 
Sicily  :  the  German  party,  who  upheld  a  son  of  Conrad,  the  Italian 
Gibellines,  who  obeyed  Manfred,  and  the  Sicilians,  who  followed 
Peter  Rufus,  the  Emperor's  lieutenant.    The  Pope  succeeded  in  brib- 
ing the  leader  of  the  German  party,  and  his  views  seemed  on  the 
point  of  realization,  when  he  died.     He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
rV.,  who  was  reputed  a  moderate  nmn,  but  who  accepted  all  the 
arrangements  of  his  predecessor.     Henry  had  returned  from  GkH   iiv , 
after  a  costly  visit  to  Paris,  deeply  in  debt     Tl     ^barter  of  i.  ii  ].  i. 
was  again  set  aside,  and  a  heavy  tallage  inliicted  ;  the  Jews  were 
again  compelled  to  pay  large  sums  of  money ;  and  the  Barons  in  Paj  - 
Hament  were   loudly   complaining   of  grievances,  and   demanding 
the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Justiciary  and  Chancellor.    In 
iihe  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  King  was  foolish 
enough  to  accept  tne  oicmes  on  ruinous  terms.     Two  atcuyon 
hundred  ounces  of  gold  yearly,  and  the  support  of  300  ^^''^  **™^ 
knights,  were  to  be  promised,  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  be  paid,  and 
an  anny  at  once  sent  to  claim  the  kmgduii..     The  Pope  kept  the 
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management  of  this  war  in  his  own  hands,  but  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, Henry's  envoy,  was  allowed  to  make  the  King  responsible  for 
the  outlay.  The  Pope  began  immediately  to  send  his  creditors  direct 
to  Henry,  and  twice  before  the  end  of  the  year  1256,  a  Papal  Legate 
of  the  name  of  Rustand  had  appeared  in  England,  raised  money  of 
unknown  value  from  the  English  Church,  and  freed  the  King  from 
his  Crusader's  oath,  that  he  might  employ  his  forces  against  Sicily. 

The  English  Church  was  indeed  at  his  mercy.  Boniface  of 
coMeqnent  Canterbury  lived  abroad,   and  was  completely  in  the 

exacUoM.  Papal  interest,  the  Archbishopric  of  York  was  vacant, 

the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Hereford  were  creatures  of  the  King. 
Henry  himself  was  acting  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Pope,  who 
had  several  times  granted  him  a  tenth  from  the  clergy,  and  had  given 
him  the  incomes  of  all  vacant  benefices,  and  of  intestates.  The 
Church  was  driven  into  close  union  with  the  rapidly  rising  baronial 
opposition,  and  was  obliged  to  regard  its  temporalities  as  ordinary 
baronies.  Scotland  and  Wales  were  again  becoming  troublesome, 
and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  English  Barons  prevented  successful 
Terrible  faauce.  resistance  to  their  inroads.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
^^^''-  England,  1257  was  a  year  of  fearful  want.    The  weather 

was  so  bad  that  the  harvest  stood  rotting  in  the  fields  even  in 
November.  Wheat  rose  from  two  shillings  to  fifteen  or  twenty  the 
quarter.  The  harvest  of  1258  promised  to  be  as  bad.  Thousands 
were  dying  of  hunger.^  And  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  misery,  the 
Pope's  Legate  (who  in  1257  had  stated  the  amount  of  debt  to  the 
Pope  to  be  136,000  marks,  and  had  succeeded  in  wringing  52,000 
marks  from  the  clergy)  repeated  his  demand  the  following  year,  and 
threatened  an  interdict  unless  the  debt  was  at  once  paid,  Englishmen 
-  ..         ..       of  all  classes  felt  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived, 

nXDHBHw  mm 

length  roosed      and,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  who  was  abroad  attempting  to  make  good  his 
election  to  the  German  Empire,  the  Barons  assembled  at  a  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Westminster  determined  upon  reform. 

It  was  a  stormy  scene.  William  de  Valence  and  Simon  de 
Montfort  almost  came  to  blows.  William  spoke  of  Montfort  as  "  an 
Parliament  at  old  traitor,  and  the  son  of  a  traitor."  "No,  no,"  said 
Westminrter.  Simou,  "  I  am  no  traitor,  nor  traitor's  son ;  my  father 
was  very  different  from  yours,"  referring  to  the  constant  treasons  of 
the  old  Count  de  la  Marche.  He  then  poured  out  his  grievances,  the 
squandering  of  the  royal  property  on  favourites,  the  folly,  in  the  face 

^  20«000  are  said  to  hava  died  in  Loxukm  alone. 
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of  such  financial  difficulties,  of  accepting  the  Sicilian  throne,  and  the 
admission  of  Papal  legates  to  rob  the  clergy.  At  length  a  sort  of 
compromise  was  arrived  at,  and  aid  was  promised  if  the  Pope  would 
lower  his  demands,  and  the  King  on  'his  side  promised  reform,  a 
promise  to  which  several  of  his  chief  favourites  had  to  put  their 
signatures.  The  King  also  pledged  himself  to  give  full  consideration 
to  the  Barons'  demands  at  a  Parliament  to  be  assembled  at  Oxford  at 
Whitsuntide,  and  to  leave  the  question  at  issue  to  be  decided  by  a 
commission  of  twelve  from  either  side,  whose  verdict  should  be  final. 
On  June  1 1th,  this  Parliament  met  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  *'  The 
Mad  Parliament."  The  Barons,  of  whom  there  were  about  MadPariiameat. 
a  hundred,^  appeared  in  arms,  under  the  pretext  of  the  ^^ss. 
war  with  Wales,  in  reality  to  overawe  the  King's  violent  step-brothers. 
At  that  Parliament  the  promised  commission  of  twenty-four  was 
chosen.  The  King's  Commissioners,  with  the  single  exception  of  John 
of  Plesseys,  Earl  of  Warwick,  were  men  pledged  to  the  old  evil  courses, 
either  by  their  relationship  with  the  King  or  by  the  favours  they 
had  obtained  from  him.  At  the  head  of  the  Barons  appeared  Richard 
de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  natural  head  of  the  English  party, 
and  De  Montfort,  himself  indeed  a  foreigner,  but  of  such  high  ability 
and  character  that  he  was  indispensable  to  his  party.  To  these 
twenty -four  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  securing  reform.  They  were 
not  like  the  twenty-five  guardians  of  the  Charter,  pledges  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  treaty,  but  a  committee  representing  for  the  time 
the  executive  authority  of  the  Crown.  These  Barons  chose  a  council 
of  four,  John  Mansell,  the  King's  secretary,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
two  Bigods  (the  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  his  brother).  These  in  their 
turn  were  to  nominate  a  council  of  state  or  executive  ministry  of 
fifteen.  The  predominance  of  the  baronial  party  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  those  fifteen  two-thirds  were  on  the  Barons'  side.*  This 
Council  of  fifteen  produced  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  provWoni  of 
appointed  new  officers.  Hugh  Bigod  was  chief  justice,  Oxford. 
John  of  Peterborough,  treasurer,  Nicholas  of  Ely,  chancellor.  The 
royal  castles  were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen; 
and  three  times  a  year  a  Parliament  was  to  be  held,  consisting  of 
the  fifteen,  and  twelve  members  of  the  old  twenty-four  represen- 

1  Th€re  were  about  160  Baronies  at  this  time,  but  several  Barons  had  more  than  one. 

2  They  were  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  Gloucester,  Norfolk, 
Hereford,  John  Fitz-Geoffrey,  Peter  de  Montfort,  Richard  de  Grey,  Roger  Mortimer, 
and  Albemarle.  Of  the  King's  party,  Boniface  of  Canterbury,  Peter  of  Savoy,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  John  Mansell,  and  James  d'Audley;  (in  the  English  copy  he  signed 
his  name  as  James  of  Aldithel,  Fitz-Geoffrey  as  GeoffVeysun  ) 
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tetiye  Barons.  These  are  said  to  be  representatives  of  the  com- 
monalty of  England,  but  it  does  not  as  yet  appear  that  the  com- 
monalty meant  anything  but  the  baronage.  These  Provisions  were 
accepted  and  sworn  to  by  the  King,  Prince  Edward,  and  the  Barons, 
and  subsequently,  on  his  return  to  England,  by  Richard,  King  of  the 
Komans. 
The  article  which  demanded  the  surrender  of  castles  by  foreigners 
met  with  much  opposition,^  The  King's  step-brothers 
HMNmndMr  refused  to  surrender  theirs.  Simon  de  Montfort,  as 
of  eartiM.  ^  foreigner,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  good  example 

by  surrendering  two  of  those  he  had  in  charge.*  When  William  de 
Valence  refused  this  order, "  I  will  have  the  castles,"  said  De  Montfort, 
"  or  your  head."  The  threat  was  too  serious  to  be  disregarded  ;  the 
foreigners  crept  ofif  in  the  night,  and  went  to  Winchester,  where  they 
hoped  that  Aymer  de  Valence  would  afford  them  pro- 
tection. The  Barons  at  once  pursued  them.  They  were 
obliged  to  yield,  and  were  exiled.  The  Barons  then  proceeded  ta 
check  the  bad  government  of  the  sheriffs.  Four  knights  from  each 
shire  (a  step  towards  the  coming  admission  of  the  lower  gentry 
to  Parliament)  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  ;  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  sheriffs  should  be  elected  yearly.  The 
prociAm»tion  of  Londoners  readily  accepted  the  new  order  of  things  ;  and 
the  provisioiu.  finally,  in  October,  the  Provisions  were  solemnly  pro- 
claimed, together  with  the  Magna  Charta,  in  Latin,  French  and 
J^^ngUsh.  In  this  the  King  declared  his  full  adhesion  to  the  Oxford 
Ordinances.  It  was  coimtersigned  by  thirteen  of  the  fifteen 
counsellers.  This  is  the  first  public  document  issued  in  the  English 
language,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  real  question  at 
issue  during  the  reign :  Was  England  to  be,  in  fact,  England,  and 
the  English  to  be  a  nation  ? 

The  fifteen  counsellers  were  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  producing 
Gov«nim«xit  of  Other  reforms  before  the  following  Christmas.  This  they 
the  BaroBi.  neglected  to  do,  and  it  was  only  in  October  1269  that 

they  produced  another  series  of  Provisions.  These  by  no  means 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  Barons,  and  were  so  moderate  that, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  war,  they  were  incorporated  in  the  Statute 
of  Marlborough,  1267.  They  were  chiefly  directed  to  prevent 
encroachments  on  feudal  rights.  Prince  Edward  had  earnestly 
pressed  for  the  production  of  these  Provisions.     He  was  at  this  time 

^  Fifteen  at  least  of  the  royal  castles  were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
2  Kenilworth  and  Odihaio. 


a  Strong  refomier,  and  it  was  perhaps  on  account  of  the  inefficieni 
character  of  the  reforms  now  produced,  that  a  quarrel  arose  between 
Leicester  and  Gloucester,  in  which,  we  are  told,  that  Leicester  was 
mpported  by  Edward,  Gloucester  by  the  King.  The  government  was 
meanwhile  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  fifteen.  They  ^  ^^ 
felt  that  their  chief  work  was  in  England,  and  therefore  with  France 
freed  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  foreign  com- 
plications. They  made  peace  with  Wales,  entirely  renounced  all 
claims  upon  Sicily,  and  made  a  definitive  treaty  with  France.  By 
this  treaty  Bordeaux,  Bayonne  and  Qascony,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Bishoprics  of  Limoges,  Cahors  and  Perigord,  which  the  honesty  of  the 
French  King  restored,  were  to  be  held  by  England  as  fiefs  of  France ; 
all  claim  on  Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine  and  Poitou  was  to  be  given 
up  ;  and  the  King  of  France  promised  to  give  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  five  hundred  knights  for  two  years,  to  be  used  only 
for  the  good  of  England  or  the  Church.  This  last  article  proved 
afterwards  a  source  of  danger  to  the  baronial  cause. 

Their  whole  government  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  ;  but  it 
was  not  likely  that  Henry  should  calmly  submit  to  their  ^^ 

domination.     With  the  peculiar  faculty  of  making  his    or  breaking 

T    •  j«i  1  •.!      IT  .  -IT         the  ProvLrioM. 

religion   compatible    with   bad   government    and    dis- 
honesty, which  was  the  characteristic  of  this  King,  he  applied,  almost 
immediately  after  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  to  the  Pope  for  an  ab- 
solution from  his  promises.     A  visit  twice  repeated  to  the  King  of 
France  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  concerting  measures 
with  that  monarch  ;   and,  in  1261,  he  was  certainly  fortifying  the 
Tower,     In  April  of  that  year  an  answer  of  Alexander   pope-g  absoin- 
IV.,  entirely  absolving  him  from  his  vows,  reached  him.    *^°°  amvea 
He  ordered  it  to  be  pubUcly  read,  proceeded  to  give  some  castles  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  proclaimed  that  he  would  no  longer  con- 
sent to  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him.     The  Barons  met  at  King- 
ston ;  and,  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities,  agreed  to  refer  their 
differences  to  the  King  of  France,  whose  character  for  honour  stood 
high,  though  in  this  instance  rumours  were  afloat  that  he  was  already 
pledged  to  the  King's  interest.^     The  King  would  pro-   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
bably  not  have  ventured  on  this  course  had  not  a  quarrel   do  ciare  and 
arisen  in  the  baronial  party,  which  deprived  them  of 
their  ablest  leader.     It  is  not  certain  what  the  cause,  of  quarrel  was, 
but  as  early  as  1259,  De  Clare  and  Montfort  had  exchanged  hot 
words,  and  from  that  time  De  Montfort  had  been  very  much  abroad, 

1  Formal  reference  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  till  1263. 
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and  the  leadership  of  the  baronial  party  entirely  in  the  hands  of  De 
Clare.  In  1262,  a  second  absolution  reached  the  King,  and  was  by 
his  orders  publicly  promulgated  by  Mansell,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

But  meanwhile  a  stronger  leader  than  Richard  Earl  of  Gloncestei 
Return  of  D**  had  appeared  in  England,  and  the  King's  attempts  at 
Montfort.  recovering   his   authority   were   peremptorily  checked. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Gloucester,  had  returned 
from  abroad,  and  found  himself  the  unquestioned  chief  of  the  party. 
With  himself  he  associated  the  late  Earl's  son,  young  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  and  matters  soon  seemed  to  be  coming  to  extremities. 
Llewellyn  of  "Wales,  apparently  in  the  baronial  interest,  attacked  the 
lands  of  Roger  de  Mortimer  and  of  that  foreign  Bishop  of  Hereford 
who  had  been  the  King's  agent  at  Rome.  A  general  per- 
secution of  all  those  who  could  not  speak  English 
followed  in  the  border  counties.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford's  treasures 
were  seized,  and  he  himself  had  to  fly  abroad.  At  the  same  time  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  disliked  for  having  published  the  absolu- 
tion, was  attacked.  John  Mansell  was  driven  into  France  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Prince  Edward,  who  had  hitherto  remained  true  to  the 
Statutes  of  Oxford,  was  reconciled  to  his  father,  and  appeared  in  arms 
against  the  barons.  Tlie  people  of  London  joined  in  the  general  dis- 
turbance. The  Queen  had  to  leave  London  and  retire  to  Windsor. 
On  her  way  thither,  as  she  was  passing  up  the  river,  she  was  assaulted 
and  maltreated  by  the  Londoners,  an  event  which  Prince  Edward  is 
said  not  to  have  forgotten. 

While  the  parties  were  thus  already  beginning  to  appeal  to  arms, 
Award  of  ^^  Januarj^  1264,  the  King  of  France  published  his 

Amieiu  verdict  at  Amiens.      It  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the 

Crown,  and  annulled  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  especially 
declaring  that  the  King  had  right  to  employ  aliens  as  the  governors 
of  his  castles.  The  verdict  was  clear  enough,  and  Henry  believed 
that  it  put  him  entirely  in  the  right.  On  the  other  hand  a  clause 
was  added  of  which  the  Barons  took  hold  to  support  their  cause.  By 
this  it  was  asserted  that  the  verdict  was  not  intended  to  derogate  in 
anything  from  the  royal  privileges,  charters,  liberties  and  laudable 
customs  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  loophole  for  variety  of  opinion,  the 
award  left  the  main  question  unsettled,  although  it  enabled  a  certain 
number  of  those  who  were  pledged  to  the  Provisions,  but  disliked  the 
Barons'  rule,  to  join  the  King.  Among  others,  his  brother  Richard, 
dhe  King  of  the  Romans,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity.     Still 


ft»3 


unwilling  to  press  their  claims  to  the  uttermost,  the  Barons  offered 
to  accept  the  award,  excepting  only  the  one  clause,  which 
was  in  fact  the  point  for  which  they  were  fighting,  that,   "  '*"*' 
namely,  which  permitted  the  employment  of  aliens.     The  Londoners 
would  not  even  go  so  far  as  this. 

The   King  refused  their  offer,   and   war  became  inevitable.     It 
began  by  the  capture  of  Northampton  by  Prince  Edward, 
and  graduaUy  drifted  southward,  till  the  two  armies  met   ^  l;^.*  ^'*"* 
at  Lewes.     The  King  occupied  the  town,  with  the  castle   ***^  ^*- 
and  priory  ;  the  Barons,  the  down  to  the  west     The  battle  ended  m 
a  decisive  victory  for  the  Barons.     Prince  Edward,  carried  away  by 
his  anger  against  the  Londoners,  whom  he  despised  and  hated,  was 
induced  to  pursue  an  advantage  he  had  won  over  them  too  far. 
Richard,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  was  misled  into  an  attack  upon  a 
cage-shaped  litter,  which  he  believed  to  contain  De  Montfort,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  faU  from  his  horse.     De  Montfort  had'  pur- 
posely left  it  in  his  rear,  together  with  his  standards  and  baggage  ;  it 
really  contained  only  four  refractory  Londoners  of  the  King's  party. 
These  two  errors  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  secured  the  victory  to  De 
Montfort ;  and  when  Prince  Edward  returned  from  his  pursuit,  he 
found  the  battle  lost,  and  the  struggle  only  prolonged  by  the  fighting 
round  the  castle  at  Lewes.     De  Montfort,  evidently  the  victor,  offered 
to  put  an  end  to  the  bloodshed  by  an  immediate  truce  \  Yh^-mmta 
and  an  agreement  known  as  the  Mise  of  Lewes  was  made,   '^^^e" 
by  which  the  questions  at  issue  were  to  be  settled  by  a  court  of 
arbitration  consisting  of  two  Frenchmen  and  one  Englishman.    The 
two  Princes,  Edward  and  Henry  d'Almeyne,  were  to  remain  in  cap- 
tivity meanwhile,  in  exchange  for  their  fathers,  the  King  and  his 
brother  Richard,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  ;  and  the  prisoners  on 
both  sides  were  to  be  released. 

De  Montfort  was  for  the  time  completely  master  of  the  country. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  act  with  vigour  to  bring  the  country  into  orfer. 
The  King's  peace  was  proclaimed  everywhere.  The  prisoners  were 
exchanged,  and  tiQ  the  open  question  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
sheriffs  should  be  settled,  guardians  of  the  peace  were  appointed  for  each 
county.  In  the  offices  thus  created,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  King's 
Council,  the  friends  and  followers  of  Simon  were  put.  A  Parliament 
was  then  called,  which  assembled  in  June,  at  which  it  is  probable 
that  knights  of  the  shire  were  present  At  this  Parlia- 
ment a  committee  of  three  was  appointed,  who  nominated  «S^y  "' 
nine  others,  in  whose  hands  the  government  was  to  be  «°^«"»™«^*- 
placed.      If  the  nine  could  not  come  to  agreement,  the  fmal  de- 
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cidon  remained  with  the  three,  who  were  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  and  Gilbert  de  Clare.  At  the  same  time  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  were  put  in  order,  its  grievances  being  left  to 
the  settlement  of  three  bishops  appointed  by  statute. 

De  Montfort  thus  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  make  his  position  durable; 
but  unfortunately  three  important  men  had  made  their  escape  from 
Lewes  :— these  were  the  Earl  of  AVarrenne,  Hugh  Bigod  and  William 
Exiles  ass^mbie  cle  Valcnce.  Thcse  three  fugitives  betook  themselves  to 
at  Damme.  Damme,  in  Flanders,  where  the  Queen,  in   company 

with  the  exiled  foreigners,  Archbishop  Boniface,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Peter  of  Savoy,  and  John  Mansell,  had  assembled  an  army  of  hired 
troops.  Great  preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  expected  invasion, 
but  the  winds  were  so  contrary  that  the  ill-provided  army,  weary  of 
waiting,  separated.  The  closeness  of  the  danger,  however,  induced 
Simon  to  send  ambassadors  to  France,  to  urge  on  the  completion  of 
the  settlement  according  to  the  Mise  of  Lewes.  The  embassy  was  at 
the  same  time  to  try  and  make  terms  with  the  Papal 
?etkeTLi  Legate,  who  had  been  quickly  despatched  to  uphold  the 
settlement.         ^^^g^  ^f  g^  g^^^  ^  y^ssal  of  Romc  as  Henry.     They 

were  unsuccessful    in    both  their  objects.     The   Queen  had  been 
beforehand   mth   Louis,  and  the  Legate,   who   shortly  afterwards 
ascended  the  Papal  throne  as  Clement  lY.,  replied  only  by  excom- 
munication.   The  Bull,  however,  was  taken  by  the  mariners  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  before  reaching  England,  and  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  and 
the  excommunication  did  not  take  effect. 
Meanwhile,  the  royalist  barons  on  the  Marches  of  Wales,  espe- 
cially Mortimer,  Clifford  and  Leyboume,  began  to  bestir 
fneSfon  tol"     themsclves.      Some  of    them  even  pushed  as  far  as 
Weigh  Marches    -^alliugford,  wherc  Prince  Edward  was  a  prisoner,  and 
attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  Uberate  him     The  Uberation  of  this 
Prince  was  now  the  chief  object  of  the  royalists,  and  the  pressure 
put  upon  Leicester  was  so  great,  that  he  had,  though  unwillingly,  to 
consent  to  measures  which  should  bring  it  about.     There  was  indeed 
every  reason  to  desire  that  he  should  be  freed.    The  part  he  had 
played  in  the  late  disputes  had  been  highly  honourable ;  he  had 
remained  true  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  seemed  to  render  it  his  imperative  duty  to  assist  his  father  ; 
and  from  his  subsequent  conduct  it  is  plain  that,  although  he  must 
have  disliked  the  present  restrictions  upon  the  royal  power,  there  was 
much  in  the  national  policy  of  the  Barons  with  which  he  sympa- 
thized.   AU  those  who  resented  the  assumption  of  power  by  Mont- 
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tort,  while  desiring  a  reform  in  government,  would  have  found  in 
him  a  welcome  leader. 

It  was  principally  for  this  object  that  the  famous  Parliament  ol 
1265  was  called.  To  it  were  summoned  only  twenty-  p„uament  of 
three  peers,  friends  of  De  Montfort,  though  the  great  ^^ee. 
Northern  and  Scotch  barons,  who  had  strongly  supported  the  King  at 
Lewes,  also  received  safe  conducts.  Of  the  higher  clergy  there  were 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  a  number  by  no  means  un- 
precedented, but  which  seems  to  show  how  completely  the  Church 
sympathized  with  the  Barons.  There  were  also  knights  of  the  shires 
— two  from  each  county.  Even  from  the  time  of  the  commission  for 
forming  the  Domesday  Book,  elected  knights  had  been  occasionally 
consulted  upon  the  affairs  of  their  county ;  since  Henry  II.'s  reign, 
although  they  had  never  been  properly  summoned  to  Parliament, 
this  practice  had  been  more  frequent.  But  the  addition  of  two 
burghers  from  the  chief  cities  was  wholly  new,  and  although  ilie 
practice  was  not  continued  without  a  break,  this,  says  Hallam,  is  the 
epoch  at  which  the  representation  of  the  Commons  becomes  dis- 
tinctly manifest.  To  De  Montfort  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  general  acquiescence  of  all  important  classes  of  the  country 
in  his  government  should  be  shown. 

The  assembly  thus  formed  had  first  of  all  to  consider  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  present  insurgents  and  with  the  exiles,  and,  secondly, 
on  what  conditions  Prince  Edward  might  be  with  safety  liberated. 
On  the  first  point  it  was  decreed  that  the  barons  of  the  Welsh 
Marches  should  be  exiled  to  Ireland  for  three  years,  and  the  fugitives 
from  Lewes  were  summoned  to  stand  their  trial  before  their  peers,  a 
summons  to  which,  of  course,  they  paid  no  attention.  The  other 
question  was  more  important,  but  the  conditions  were 

CL      ^^  •       T  t  '   t      \  Condltlona  of 

imally  arrived  at  on  which  the  Prince  might  be  set  at   the  prince's 

liberty.     There  was  to  be  complete  amnesty  for  all  that   "^•""^^ 

was  past ;  the  King  and  Prince  were  never  to  receive  their  former 

favourites  ;  the  royal  castles  were  to  be  placed  in  trustworthy  hands ; 

the  great  charters  of  liberty  were  to  be  again  established  ;  the  Prince 

was  not  to  leave  the  coimtry  for  three  years,  and  must  choose  his  council 

I    by  the  advice  of  government ;  and  the  county  of  Chester,  with  its 

I    castle,  together  with  the  castles  of  the  Peak  and  Newcastle,  were  to  be 

'    given  up  to  De  Montfort.     For  this,  however,  an  equivalent  was  to 

be  given  from  De  Montfort's  county  of  Leicester.     All  these  arrange- 

•    raents  were  made  imder  the  most  solemn  sanctions.     On  the  last 

I     article  much  of  the  abuse  of  Leicester  for  avarice  and  self-seeking 
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has  been  rested.  But,  in  fact,  the  position  of  the  lands  command- 
ing the  Scotch  and  Welsh  borders  afforded  a  sufficient  political 
reason  for  requiring  their  cession.  A  copy  of  this  arrangement  was 
sent  to  each  sheriff,  and  the  great  charters  of  liberty  publicly  read, 
with  a  solemn  threat  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should 

break  them. 

These  arrangements  tended  to  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful 
government  and  to  the  healing  of  faction ;  but  unfortunately  there 
Daftettonof  was  constant  jealousy  of  De  Montfort  among  his  col- 
De  ci»re.  leagues,  arising  probably  in  part  from  his  foreign  birth 

He  Joina  the  ^^^         '  ^  ^  .-  ^i^i  i 

Marcher..  and  royal  connections,  m  pait  from  the  truly  popular 

nature  of  his  views,  with  which  the  Barons  had  but  little  sym- 
pathy. Again,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  De  Clare,  the  leader  of 
the  English  Barons,  deserted  him,  and  began  to  intrigue  with  his 
enemies.  At  the  same  time,  William  de  Valence  landed  in  his  lordship 
of  Pembroke.  By  the  instrumentality  of  Mortimer,  Edward  made 
hifl  escape  from  Ludlow  Castle ;  and  the  invaders,  the  Prince,  the 
Lord  Marchers,  and  Gloucester  opened  communications  one  with 
the  other.  The  trick  by  which  Edward  effected  his 
Edward.  Bscape  is  Well  known.    On  pretence  oi  racmg,  ne  weanecl 

the  horses  of  his  guardians,  and  then  galloped  from  them  on  a 
particularly  swift  horse  that  had  just  been  sent  him,  which  he  had 
kept  fresK  The  danger  had  become  so  pressing  that  Leicester 
advanced  against  the  invaders  in  the  South  of  Wales  :  but  while  in 
that  distant  comer  of  the  country,  the  Prince,  with  the  men  of  Chester, 
who  willingly  joined  their  old  governor,  marched  down  the  Severn 
and  took  Gloucester,  thus  cutting  Leicester  off  from    the   rest   of 

hifl  supporters. 
De  Montfort  at  once  recognized  that  Edward  was  his  chief  enemy, 
and  turned  back  to  meet  him,  at  the  same  time  sum- 
^le^EdV^d      moning  to  his  aid  his  son  the  younger  Simon,  who  was 
In  w»ie».  ^^  ^^  army  at  Dover.     Had  he  executed  this  duty  in- 

trusted to  bim  satisfactorily,  Edward  would  either  have  been  enclosed 
between  the  two  armies,  or  De  Montfort  largely  reinforced.  As  it 
was  he  wasted  some  time  at  Kenil worth,  his  father's  chief  stronghold, 
and  foolishly  suffered  his  troops  to  encamp  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Defeat  at  castle.   A  female  spy  brough  t  Edward  news  of  his  enemy's 

Keniiworth.  mistake,  and  a  sudden  onslaught  scattered  De  Montfort's 
reinforcement  in  disgraceful  flight.  Edward  tried  to  check  De  Mont- 
fort's return  by  breaking  down  all  the  bridges  over  the  Severn,  but  a 
way  was  at  length  found  to  cross  the  river  about  four  miles  below 


\ 
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Worcester,  and  the  baronial   army  reached  Evesham   in  the    full 
expectation  of  speedily  meeting  their  friends. 

As  they  marched  out  in  the  eaiiy  morning  on  the  4th  of  August, 
they  saw  a  well-ordered  army  approaching,  and  Leicester's  barber, 
who  happened  to  be  the  longest-sighted  man  amongst  them,  at 
first  recognized  all  the  standards  as  belonging  to  young  De  Montfort ; 
only  after  he  had  ascended  a  church-tower  did  he  perceive  the 
emblems  of  De  Clare  and  Edward  mingled  with  them.  De  Mont- 
fort was  thus  greatly  outnumbered  and  surprised.  As  the  enemy 
approached  in  three  well-arrayed  divisions,  "  Ah,^'  said 
he,  "  that  arrangement  is  not  your  own,  I  have  taught  Evesham 
you  how  to  fight."  Then,  as  it  became  evident  that  he  ^^  ^ 
had  neither  time  nor  men  to  secure  the  victory,  he  added,  "  God  have 
mercy  on  our  souls,  for  our  bodies  are  the  Prince's."  The  stories 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  party  are  touching.  He  begged  his  partisans  to 
fly  while  there  was  time.  They  refused  to  leave  him,  while  his  son 
Henry  begged  him  to  make  good  his  retreat,  and  leave  him  alone  to 
fight  the  battle.  He  was  not  a  man  to  listen  to  such  advice.  At 
length  the  assault  came.  He  saw  the  best  of  his  followers  and  his  son 
killed  or  disabled  around  him.  But  still,  though  his  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  "Uke  a  giant,"  says  one,  "like  an  impregnable 
tower  for  the  liberties  of  England,"  says  another  of  the  Chroniclers, 
he  fought  on,  wielding  his  sword  with  both  hands,  till  he  ft  11  over- 
powered by  the  assault  of  numbers.  Three  hours  completed  the 
battle,  which  was  little  else  than  a  massacre.  "  Thus  lamentably  fell 
the  flower  of  all  knighthood,  leaving  an  example  of  steadfastness 
to  others.  But  since  there  is  no  curse  more  baleful  than  a  domestic 
enemy,  who  can  wonder  at  his  fall?  those  who  had  eaten  his  bread 
lifted  their  heels  against  him,  they  who  loved  him  by  word  of  mouth 
Ued  in  their  throat."  ^ 

The  victory  produced  a  complete  reaction  in  England.  Castle  after 
castle  opened  its  gates  to  the  royalists.  At  Kenilworth  alone,  which 
Simon  had  defended  with  extraordinary  machines  which  his  skill  as 
an  engineer  had  invented,  and  in  the  inaccessible  marshes  in  the  East  ol 
England,  the  baronial  party  still  held  out  The  conqueror  proceeded 
at  once  to  act  with  reckless  severity.  The  whole  of  Leicester's 
property  was  confiscated  and  given  to  Prince  Edward,  all  his  followers 
were  deprived  of  civil  rights  and  property,  and  all  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment since  the  battle  of  Lewes  were  declared  null.  This  was  the 
work  of  a  Parliament  summoned  at  Winchester,  where  of  course  there 
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is  no  sign  either  of  county  or  of  borough  representation.  After  London, 
which  made  some  opposition,  was  conquered,  and  for 
Mdthe^F^        t^e  time  disfranchised,  all  efforts  were  directed  against 
holdout.  Kenilworth.      This  stronghold   had   become  a   centre 

"***  from  which,  as  from  the  Eastern  Fens,  disorderly  bodies 

pushed  out  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  King's  followers.  The 
defence  was  heroic.  It  seemed  plain  that  the  reaction  had  l«een 
carried  much  too  far.  One  party  at  all  events  of  the  royalists,  with 
Prince  Henry  d'Almeyne  and  perhaps  Prince  Edward  at  its  head, 
desired  a  more  conciliatory  policy,  and  at  length,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  Commission  of  twelve  was  established  to  attempt  to  produce 
peace.  Under  their  management,  a  Parliament  and  Convocation  was 
held,  the  Magna  Charta  again  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Papal 
Legate,  and  those  who  had  been  disinherited  were  allowed  to  regain 
their  lands  by  paying  a  certain  number  of  years'  income  to  the  new 
Dictum  of  possessors.     The  sons  of  Lord  Derby  and  Leicester  were 

KenUworth.  alone  excepted.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement, 
called  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth,  the  castle  was  surrendered. 

The  Losurgents  in  the  Fens  afterwards   submitted  on  the  same 

terms,  but  not  before  Gilbert  de  Clare   had   again   changed  sides, 

making  it  plain  to  the  government  that,  however  much 

ccuttpeu'more       jealousy  of  De  Montfort  might  have  broken  the  barouiul 

moderate  party,  the  feelings  which  had  dictated  the  Provisions  of 

(OTemmeat.  x        .>  /  o  ^ 

Oxford  were  still  unconquered.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  found  necessary  to  take  further  measures  to  iosure 
moderation  of  government.  In  May  1267,  Magna  Charta  was  again 
enacted,  and  from  this  time  forward  kept.  The  offices  were  given 
into  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  and  Englishmen  only.  The  Sicilian 
project  had  become  impossible,  indeed  the  crown  had  been  given 
coMtitutionAi  ^  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  and,  finally,  Prince  Edward,  whose 
end  of  the  influence  might  have  been  dangerous,  had  withdrawn 

^^^  from  England  on  a  crusade,  and  taken  many  EngHsh 

nobles  with  him.  The  Barons'  war  had  thus,  although  in  its  outward 
form  a  failure,  secured  its  main  object — tolerable  constitutional 
government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  rule.  In  1272  the 
King  died. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  know  how  far  the  popular  feeling  is  en- 
view«  Of  the  ^^8^^  "^  political  revolutions.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
people  en  th*>  natiou  is  ucver  the  originator  of  such  changes.  The 
revoiutiou.  ^^^  ^j  ^  country  is  settled  by  the  conduct  and  thought 

of  its  educated  men,  though  the  mass  of  the  people  plays  a  very 
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prominent  part  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  its  leaders.  There 
IS  much  to  make  us  beUeve,  however,  that  the  movement  of  the 
Barons  was  in  reaHty  a  national  one.  More  particularly  is  this 
tnie  m  the  case  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  He  is  constantly  spoken 
of  by  contemporary  writers  with  admiration,  "II  eime  dreit,  et 
hait  le  toi  t,  '^  (He  loves  right  and  hates  the  wrong),  says  one  poet  "  It 
should,  however,  be  declared,"  says  the  Chronicler  of  Melrose,  "  that 
no  one  in  his  senses  would  call  Simon  a  traitor,  for  he  was  no  traitor 
but  the  most  devout  and  faithful  worshipper  of  the  Church  in  Eng' 
land,  the  shield  and  defender  of  the  kingdom,  the  enemy  and  expeUer 
of  ahens,  although  by  birth  he  was  one  of  them."  The  Londoners 
were  his  devoted  adherents,  while  the  character  of  the  ParHament 
which  he  summoned  after  the  battle  of  Lewes  was  certainly  popular. 
It  seems  fair  to  beUeve  that  he  was  the  unselfish  supporter  of  the 
national  poHcy. 

Again,  aU  the  writers  of  the  time,  with  very  few  exceptions,^  whether 
chromclers  or  poets,  were  in  favour  of  the  baronial  party.  When 
some  of  the  leaders  seem  flagging  in  their  energy,  they  were  cheered 
by  such  words  as  these, — 

"  O  Comes  Gloverni»,  comple  quod  caepisti. 
Nisi  claudas  congrue,  multos  decepisti." 

'*  O  tn  Comes  le  Bygot,  pactum  scrva  sanum 
Cum  sis  miles  strenuus,  nunc  exerce  manum. 
O  vos  magni  proceres,  qui  vos  oWigatis. 
Observate  flrmiter  illud  quod  Juratis." 

Again,  in  one  poUtical  poem  of  the  day  we  have  the  question  at  issue 
argued  out  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  advance  of  poHtical  know- 
ledge, and  in  a  constitutional  tone  which  would  become  a  modem 
Whig.  "  AU  restraint  does  not  deprive  of  Hberty.  He  who  is  kept 
from  falling  so  that  he  Hvee  free  from  danger,  reaps  advantage  from 
such  keeping,  nor  is  such  a  support  slavery,  but  the  safeguard  of 
virtue.     Therefore  that  it  is  permitted  to  a  king  aU  that  is  good  but 

that  he  dare  not  do  evH-this  is  God's  gift If  a  prince  love  his 

subjects,  he  will  be  repaid  with  love ;  if  he  reign  justly,  he  will  be 
honoured ;  if  he  err,  he  ought  to  be  recalled  by  them  whom  his  unjust 
demal  may  have  grieved,  unless  he  be  willing  to  be  corrected  ;  if  he 
18  willmg  to  make  amends,  he  ought  to  be  raised  up  and  aided  by 
those  same  persons.  .  ,  If  a  king  be  less  wise  than  he  ought  to  be, 
what  advantage  will  the  kingdom  gain  by  his  reign?  Is  he  to  seek 
by  his  own  opinion  on  whom  he  should  depend  to  have  his  failing 

*  Wvkes  is  the  mos^  important. 
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supplied  1  If  he  alone  choose,  he  will  be  easily  deceived.  Therefore 
let  the  community  of  the  kingdom  advise,  and  let  it  be  known  what 
the  generality  thinks,  to  whom  their  own  laws  are  best  known.  Since 
it  ifl  their  own  affairs  that  are  at  stake,  they  will  take  more  care  and 
will  act  with  an  eye  to  their  own  peace.  .  .  .  We  give  the  first  place 
to  the  community ;  we  say  also  that  the  law  rules  over  the  king's 
dignity,  for  the  law  is  the  light  without  which  he  who  rules  will 
wander  from  the  right  path." 

That  proclamations  should  be  published  in  English  is  also  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  and  it  may  on  the  whole  be  considered  that  this  war  was 
practically  the  conclusion  of  foreign  domination  in  England.  It 
is  the  great  honour  of  Edward  I.  to  have  perceived  this  so  clearly, 
that  he  willingly  accepted  the  new  national  line  of  policy  which  the 
Barons  had  marked  out,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  our  first  purely 
national  monaccb. 
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CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


Scotland. 

Alexander  HI., 1249. 
Margaret,  1286. 
Interregnum,  1290. 
Baliol,  1292. 
Interregnum,  1296. 
Robert  I.,  1306. 


France,. 

PliiUp  III. .  1270. 
Pliilip  IV.,  1286. 


Germany. 

Rodolph,  1272. 
Adolphus,  1291. 
Albert,  129a 


Spiin. 

Alphonso  X.,  1252. 
Sancho  IV.,  1284. 
Ferdinand  IV    1295. 


POPES.— Gregory  X.,  1271.  Innocent  V.,  1276.  Adrian  V.,  1276.  John  XX.,  1276. 
Nicholas  III.,  1277.  Martin  IV.,  1281.  Honorius  IV.,  1285.  Nicholas  IV.,  1288. 
Vacancy,  two  years.  Celestine  V.,  1292.  Boniface  VIII.,  1294.  Benedict  X.,  1303. 
Vacancy,  one  year.     Clement  V. ,  1305. 


Arch'bisihfyps. 

Robert  Kilwardby,  1273— 

1278. 
John  Peckham,  1279—1292. 
Robert  Winchelsey,  1294— 

1313. 


ChancdloTs. 

Walter  de  Merton,  1272. 
Robert  Bumell,  1273—1292. 
John  Langton,  1292. 
William  Greenfield,  1302. 
WiUiam  de  Hamilton,  1304. 
Ralph  de  Baldock,  1307. 


Chitf-Jusiiccs. 

Ralph  de  Hengham,  1273— 

1289. 
Gilbert  de  Thornton,  12S9 

—1295. 
Roger  Brabazon,  129£. 


EDWARD  was  still  abroad  when  the  news  of  his  father's  death 
was  brou^'lit  to  him.     His  accession  had  been  so   _ .      ., 

"  Edward  s  pe&ce* 

long  looked  forward  to  as  a  happy  termination  to  the   fui  accewion. 

•  .  1272 

difficulties  of  the  last  reign,  that  what  might  have  been  a 
dangerous  crisis  passed  over  peacefully.    An  assembly  was  summoned 
at  Westminster,  not  only  of  the  nobles,  but  also  of  the  representatives 
of  the  lower  estates,  and  there  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  to  the 
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absent  King.     Three  prominent  nobles  seem  to  have  assumed  the 
position  of  governors  ;  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as  head  of  the  clergy, 
Edmund  of  ComwaU,  the  King's  brother,  as  representative  of  the 
royalty,  and  Gilbert  of  Gloucester,  as  chief  of  the  baronage.     Under 
them  the  government  pursued  its  old  course.    Hearing  that  things  were 
going  well  in  England,  Edward  did  not  hurry  home.     He  returned  by 
Sicily  and  Rome,  where  he  induced  the  Pope  to  visit  upon  the  young 
De  Montforts  the  murder  of  Henry  D'Almeyne,  whom  they  had 
killed  at  Viterbo.     Thence  he  passed  into  France,  joined  in  a  great 
tournament  at  Chalons,  where  jest  was  changed  to  earnest,  and  a 
rough  skirmish  ensued,  known  as  the  little  battle  of  Chalons.     True 
to  his  legal  obligations,  he  did  homage  at  Paris  for  his  French 
dominions,  demanding  what  as  yet  had  not  been  fulfiUed,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  late  definitive  treaty  in  France  :   and  after  settling, 
not  without  application  to  the  French  King  as  feudal 
superior,   his  quarrels  with  Gaston  de  Beam  in  Gas- 
cony,  and  establishing  friendly  relations  with  Flanders, 
he  returned  in  1274  to  England,  and  there,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
was  crowned  and  received  the  homage  of  his  Barons,  and  that,  among 
others,  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland.     Shortly  after,  he  appointed  as 
his  chancellor  Robert  Bumell,  who  served  him  throughout  his  life  as 
chief  minister,  while  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  his  chief 
Agent  in  all  diplomatic  matters. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  began  what  may  be  properly  spoken  of 
as  the  Engliik  monarchy.  The  last  reign  had  brought  prominently 
The  Importance  forward  the  two  great  points  which  constituted  the 
of  the  reign.  nationality  of  the  country.  Primarily  the  object  of  the 
baronial  party  had  been  to  separate  England  from  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  its  foreign  connections,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
a  mere  source  of  wealth  to  foreign  adventurers.  In  this  the  baronial 
party  had  succeeded.  While  declaring  themselves  national,  they  had 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  for  support  to  other  elements  of  the 
nation  than  those  from  which  the  ruling  class  had  hitherto  been  formed. 
The  advance  of  these  new  classes  had,  as  has  been  seen,  been  gradual 
Already,  in  earlier  reigns,  the  principle  both  of  election  and  represen- 
tation had  been,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  accepted.  But  it  was  the 
formal  admission  both  of  knights  of  the  shire  and  of  burghers  to 
parHamentary  privileges,  even  though  the  practice  had  not  been  con- 
tinued, which  rendered  it  impossible  long  to  ignore  the  growing  feel- 
ing that  all  classes  .should  in  some  way  be  conBulted  about  what 
interested  all 
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Edward  was  well  fitted,  both  by  position  and  character,  to  play  the 
part  of  the  first  English  king.      He  had  given  distinct 
proofs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  late  baronial  quarrels   first  English 
that  a  good  and  national  government  was  what  he     ^" 
desired.    But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  he  was  at  all  inclined 
to  what  we  should  now  call  liberal  policy.     In  the  latter  part  of  his 
father's  reign  he  had  made  it  clear  that  to  his  mind  a  strong  monarchy 
was  a  necessary  condition  of  good  government.    It  w^as  only  gradually, 
and  in  accordance  with  a  love  of  symmetrical  government  which 
strongly  characterized  him,  that  he  recognized  the  ad  van-   mj,  poutic&i 
tage  of  the  complete  admission  of  the  hitherto  unprivi-   ^®''" 
leged  classes  to  the  rights  of  representation.     He  set  before  him  as 
his  object  the  establishment  of  a  good  and  orderly  government  in  the 
national  interests,  but  carried  out  by  a  strong,  nay  despotic  monarch, 
subjected  only  to  the  restrictions  of  the  law.     This  is  indeed  another 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  King,  in  which  he  went  along  with 
the  tendencies  of  the  age.      His  mind  was  essentially 
legal,  and  just  at  this  time  the  Roman  and  civil  law  were 
forcing  their  way  into  prominence  throughout  Europe.     In  Edward 
and  his  great  rival  PhiUp  IV.  of  France,  we  have,  allowing  for  their 
differences  in  personal  character,  instances   of  the   same  course  of 
action.     They  both  intended  to  make  use  of  feudal  law,  interpreted 
more  or  less  by  the  Roman  law,  and  pressed  to  its  legal  and  logical 
conclusions,  to  strengthen  the  monarchy.      It  is  thus  that  we  find 
Edward  constantly  enacting  statutes  and  constitutions,  making  use  of 
feudal  claims  to   compel   the  submission    of  his  neighbours,   arid 
exerting  to  the  full,  sometimes  even  beyond  the  limits  of  honesty, 
the  rights  the  constitution  gave  him,  but  never  wiLfuUy  transgressing 
what  he  regarded  as  the  law.      He  was  successful  in 
carrying  out  the  two   first   branches   of  his  threefold 
policy  ;  in  the  third  he  failed.     Good  government  he  established  by 
a  series  of  admirable  administrative  enactments,  and  by  that  power 
of  definition  which  a  living  historian^  has  attributed  to  him,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the  independent  position  of  tiie  Church, 
and  by  the  disorders  still  remaining  from  the  late  troubled  times. 
Nationality  he  was  able  to  foster  both  by  foreign  wars  and  by  his 
great  plan  of  connecting  all  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain.     But  in 
his  efforts  to  establish  an  absolute  monarchy,  he  was  met  by  the 
financial  difficulties  into  which  the  late  reign  had  plunged  the  Crown, 
and  by  that  entanglement  in  foreign  politics  which   the  English 
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possessions  in  France,  of  which  he  was  not  yet  qnite  free,  continually 
Hii  enforced  caused.  Urged  by  his  wide  schemes  to  have  recourse  tc 
eoncewdoM.  arbitrary  means  for  replenishing  his  treasury,  he  excited 
again  an  opposition  similar  to  that  of  his  father's  reign,  and  found 
himself  obliged  to  make  concessions  which  effectually  prevented  any 
of  his  successors  from  attempting  to  render  the  Crown  independent. 

The  first  years  of  the  King's  reign  were  employed  in  restoring 
First  Parliament.  Order  to  the  government  and  the  finances.  His  first 
wJj^ter  Parliament  met  at  Westminster  in  1275,  where  was 
1276.  passed  a  great  restorative  measure  known  by  the  name 

of  the  First  Statute  of  Westminster.  It  was  so  wide  and  far-reaching 
that  it  might  be  called  a  code  rather  than  an  Act.  Its  object  is  said 
by  a  contemporary  writer  to  have  been  to  "  awake  those  languid  laws 
which  had  long  been  lulled  asleep"  by  the  abuses  of  the  time.  It 
secured  the  rights  of  the  Church,  improved  the  tardy  processes  of 
law,  and  re-establiahed  the  charters,  further  Luniting  the  sums 
which  could  be  demanded  for  the  three  legal  aids.  At  the  same 
Eitaburiiment  Parliament,  an  export  duty  on  wool  and  leather,  the 
ofcuHtoma  origin  of  the  customs,  was  granted  to  the  King,  the 

more  readily,  perhaps,  as  his  firmness  had  lately  re-established  the 
wool-trade  with  Flanders.  During  the  next  three  or  four  years  other 
less  popular  measures  were  taken  with  a  view  to  replenish  the  King's 
treasury.  Commissions  were  issued  to  inquire  into  the  exact  limits 
of  the  grants  of  the  late  King  to  the  clergy,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
Hisrertoratiye  ^^^^^  ^f  property  throughout  England,  with  the  two- 
fold view  of  establishing  the  rights  of  property  dis- 
turbed by  the  late  war,  and  of  clearly  defining  the 
revenue  due  to  the  Crown. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1278  that  the  effect  of  this  commission  was 
seen.  Orders  were  then  issued  to  the  itinerant  justices  to  make  use 
of  the  evidence  which  had  been  obtained,  and  to  issue  writs  of  "  quo 
warranto,"  to  oblige  owners  to  make  good  their  titles.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  the  well-known  answer  of  Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who 
presented  his  sword  to  the  judge,  saying,  "  This  is  my  title-deed,  with 
this  my  ancestors  won  my  land,  with  this  will  I  keep  it."  The  temper 
thus  shown  by  one  of  his  most  faithful  followers  prevented  Edward 
from  pushing  matters  to  extremity.  During  these  years  was  set  on 
foot  also  the  practice  of  demanding  that  those  who  were  wealthy 
enough  should  receive  knighthood.  The  practice  was  kept  up  during 
the  reign,  but  the  property  counted  sufficient  for  the  holder  of  that 
dignity  varied  from  ^20  to  ^£100  a  year.     The  King's  activity  reached 
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in  all  directions.     Another  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  sheriffs.     The  coinage,  much  cHpped  and 
debased,  was  renewed ;  it  was  ordered  that  its  shape   ^^^  ^^'^'^ 
should  always  be  round,  as  the  prevalent  method  of  clipping  had  been 
to  cut  the  pieces  into  four,  so  that  the  exact  edge  could  not  be  known. 
At  length,  in  1279,  Edward  proceeded  to  regulate  one  of  the  great 
abuses  of  the  Church.     Not  only  had  that  body  become  exorbitantly 
rich,  but  the  privileges  which  it  claimed  had  begun  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  Crown  ;  and  when,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  Peckham 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  produced  and  authorized,  at  a  meeting  at 
Reading,  some  canons  tending  to  the  independence  of  the  Church 
the  King  was  determined  to  strike  a  blow  in  return.     As  corpora- 
tions could  not  die,  land  which  had  passed  into  their  possession  was 
free  from  the  fines  and  payments  due  from  an  incoming  heir,  which 
were  thu«»  lost  to  the  feudal  superior.     Moreover,  and  this  touched  the 
Crown  more  nearly,  it  had  become  a  habit  to  give  property  to  the 
Church,  and  fraudulently  to  receive  it  back  again  as  a  Church  fief 
and  thus  free  from  feudal  services.     By  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain,  which  was  now  passed,   it  was  forbidden,   S?rtma2f 
without  the  King's  consent,  to  transfer  property  to  the    ^"'• 
Church. 

Meanwhile,  while  Edward  had  been  thus  busied  at  home,  affairs  in 
Wales  had  begun  to  attract  his  attention.    Llewellyn  had    ^^i^ 
always  been  in  close  alliance  with  the  Leicester  party,    ^275. 
and  had  shown  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  accession  of  Edward  by 
refusing  to  come  to  the  assembly  which  swore  fealty  to  the  new 
King.    Edward,  who  wished  honestly  to  heal  the  late  differences,  had 
summoned  him  to  his  coronation,  and  had  again  been  refused.     Had 
he    not   desired    a    peaceful   solution    of    the   difficulty,   he   would 
certainly  now  have  proceeded  to  extremities.     But  no  less  than  six 
opportunities  were  given  to  the  Prince  of   appearing 
in  England,  to  set  himself  right ;  on  every  occasion  he   ^di^' 
had  refused  to  do  bo.     The  suspicions  which  his  conduct  ^''^'''^ 
excited  received  a  strong  confirmation  when  it  was  known  that  he  was 
contemplating  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  De  Montfort     It  is 
probable  that  this  marriage  was  to  be  carried  out  in  pursuance  of 
some  scheme  for  continuing  the  disturbances   of   the  last  reign. 
Fortunately  the  lady  was  captured,  with  her  brother  Almeric  who 
was  escorting  her,  on  her  way  to  Wales.     This  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.     In  1276,  Llewellyn,  who  had  refused  all  approaches  to  friend- 
Bhip,  demanded,  in  the  language  of  an  independent  prince,  a  treaty, 
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and  the  restoration  of  his  wife.  In  November  of  that  year  Edward, 
War  breaks  out  acting  in  conccrt  with  his  Parliament,  ordered  his  army 
^^^^  to  meet  him  at  Worcester,  and  the  war  began.    Even  the 

strength  of  his  country  did  not  enable  Llewellyn  to  hold  out  against 
the  superior  power  and  ability  of  the  English  King.  A  fleet  of  ships 
from  the  Cinque  Ports  cut  him  ofi"  from  Anglesea,  and  mastered  that 
island,  while  the  English  army  forced  him  back  towards  the  moun- 
LieweUyn  taius  of    Suowdou.     He  was  induced  to  treat.     The 

submita.  terms    given    him   were   stringent.     The   Cantreds   or 

Hundreds  between  Chester  and  Conway  were  given  up  to  the 
English.  Anglesea  alone  he  was  allowed  to  keep  in  full,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  1000  marks,  while  a  few  baronies  around  Snowdon  were 
left  in  his  hands,  to  prevent  his  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  being  a 
mere  empty  honour.  Besides  this,  he  had  to  pay  50,000  marks  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  a  tribute  of  1000  marks.  Once  con- 
ma  mercifa!  quered,  however,  and  brought  to  complete  submission, 
treatment  j^jg  treatment  was  generous.     The  money  payments  were 

at  once  remitted.  His  brother  David,  his  enemy,  and  a  probable 
source  of  discomfort  to  him,  was  kept  in  England  and  pensioned ; 
and  finally,  he  came  to  England,  and  received  his  wife,  their  marriage 
being  nobly  celebrated  by  the  King. 

In  less  than  three  years  the  whole  arrangement  was  again  destroyed. 
David,  thoagh  he  had  fought  for  Edward  and  been  well  rewarded, 
Second  riaing  suddenly  deserted  to  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  attacked 
In  Wales.  the   Castle  of  Hawardyn,  and,  in   company  with   his 

brother  Llewellyn,  besieged  Rhuddlan  and  Flint.  Ed- 
ward at  once  advanced  against  them.  Hard  pressed,  the  brothers 
divided  their  forces.  David  continued  to  fight  in  the  North,  while 
his  brother  betook  himself  to  South  Wales.  He  was  there  surprised. 
Death  of  defeated,  and  kiUed,  on  the  River  Wye,  and  his  head  sent 

Lieweuyn.  to  Edward,  auddisplayed  in  London,  in  scorn  adorned  with 

an  ivy  crown,  in  allusion  to  some  prophecy  that  he  should  be  crowned 
in  London.  David  was  shortly  afterwards  compelled  to  surrender. 
A  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  grant  supplies ;  some  difficulty 
had  arisen,  and  before  an  answer  could  be  given,  a  fresh  one  was 
called  at  Shrewsbury,  (moved  afterwards  to  Acton  Bumell,  the  seat  of 

the  Chancellor,)  by  which  the  unfortunate  Prince  was 
David.  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.     This  Parliament  after- 

^^^'  wardB  proceeded  to  the  settlement  of  the  conquered 

country,  by  what  is  known  as  the  Statute  of  Wales.  By  this  a 
considerable  part  of  English  law  and    English    institutions,   with 
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some  modifications  to  suit  the  prejudices  of  the  Welsh,  were  intro- 
duced.    The  conquest  was  completed  by  the  famous  pre- 
sentation to  the  people  of  the  King's  new-bom  heir,  under   wkies*  ° 
the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     There  was  henceforth   ^eT""'' "' 
no  longer  any  pretence  of  feudal  supremacy  ;  Wales    ^284. 
was   annexed   to   the   English   Crown.      The    following    year   the 
Parliament  at  Winchester  produced  the  Statute  known  by  the  name 
of  that  city,  which  arranged  the  defence  of  the  country 
upon  a  national  basis.     Of  that  piece  of  legislation,  as   wfnSiester. 
well  as  of  others  before  and  after  it,  more  will  be  said    ^'^^^' 
by  and  by.     In  the  year  after  this,  Edward  left  England,  placing 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Edmund. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  Edward's  foreign 
relations  to  explain  the  necessity  of  his  journey  abroad.     He  had  the 
misfortune,  like  his  predecessors,  to  be  master  of  Aquitaine,  and  as 
Duke  of  that  province  a  vassal  and  peer  of  France.     He 
was,  moreover,  cousin  of  the  King  of  France,  and  brother-   !2i*E?wlrd^" 
in-law  of  the  King  of  Castile.    Although  a  definitive   "^^"^^ 
treaty  had  been  made  between  Henry  III.  and  the  French  King,  it 
had  never  been  properly  carried  out ;  Edward  had,  as  in  duty  bound, 
done  homage  for  his  French  possessions,  and  had  from  time  to  time 
renewed  his  claims.     He  had  even  been  allowed  in  1279,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  to  take  possession  of  Ponthieu.     There  was,  nevertheless 
a  constant  feeling  of  distrust  between  the  French  King  and  his  too 
powerful  vassal.     Edward  had  therefore  done  his  best  to  cement  his 
friendship  on  the  side  of  Spain.     But,  in  1282,  an  event  happened 
which  enabled  him  to  secure  a  settlement  of  his  French  claims,  and 
to  assume  the  important  position  of  mediator   in  a  great  foreign 
quarreL    A  war  seemed  imminent  between  Castile  and  France,  when 
Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  for  whose  favour  both  parties  had  been  intriguing, 
suddenly  raised  a  large  army,  the  destination  of  which  was  said  to  be 
Africa,  but  which  shortly  after  proved  to  be  intended  for  the  conquest 
of  Sicily  from  the  French.     This  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  with 
Castile,  and  brought  Aragon  forward  as  the  Spanish  power  against 
which  the  French  energies  were  directed.     Charles  of  Anjou  had 
received  from  the  Pope  the  grant  of  the  Two  Sicilies  when  the  Barons 
of  England  had  obliged  Edmund  to  renounce  it.    He  had  made  good 
liis  position  with  extreme  cruelty ;  and  now  the  Sicilian  pwple  entered 
into  that  famous  conspiracy  known  by  the  name  of  Sici- 
lian Vespers,  and  massacred  the  French  throughout  the         *°   ^^v^rz 
island.     They  then  proceeded  to  give  themselves  to  Peter  III.  of  Am- 
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Kon  in  concert  >vith  whom  they  had  certainly  been  acting.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  enterprise.  His  admiral,  Loria,  had  everywhere  defeated 
the  fleets  of  Anjou,  and  in  1284  had  taken  prisoner  Charles,  Pnnce  of 
Salerno  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  heir.  For  a  short  time  there  seemed 
some  possibility  of  the  quarrel  being  ended  by  a  single  combat 
between  Peter  and  Charles ;  formal  preparations  were  made,  and 
Edward  was  entreated  to  preside  as  umpire.  But  chivalrous  though 
he  was,  he  was  too  much  of  a  statesman  to  give  his  consent  to  so  trivial 
a  form' of  settlement ;  and,  in  1285,  Charies  died. 

His  quarrel  was  taken  up  by  the  French  King,  and  matters  had 
reached  this  point  when  Edward  thought  it  necessary  to  go  abroad 
(especially  as  a  new  King,  Philip  IV.,  had  just  come  to  the  throue), 
to  arranc^e  if  possible  a  question  which,  involving  not  only  his  own 
°  interests,  but  also  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  was  one  of 
f^e'twet'  European  interest.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  Philip 
»?rance  and  jy^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  justice  of  his  claims  with  regard  to  the 

^s""""  provinces  to  be  united  to  Gascony,  and  proceeded  the 

following  year  to  act  the  part  of  mediator  between  the  Comts  of 
France  and  Aragon.  He  was  trusted  absolutely  in  this  negotiation, 
and  after  some  difficulty  hoped  that  he  had  arrived  at  some  conclu- 
sion when  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  freedom  of  Prmce  Chaxlee 
His  alarfl  i.  of  Salcmo,  although  the  terms  of  liberation  were  very 
repudiated.  hard.  Large  sums  of  money  were  to  be  paid,  and  Sicily 
was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Spanish  Prince,  James.  But  no  sooner 
was  Charies  at  liberty  than  he  repudiated  these  conditions;  and 
Edward,  disgusted  with  his  want  of  faith,  and  thinking  probably  that 
it  was  wiser  not  to  plunge  too  deep  into  European  politics,  deter- 
mined to  return  home,  neglecting  the  offered  opportunity  of  forming 
an  alliance  with  Aragon,  which  might  have  formed  some  counter- 
j^-poise  in  Southern  Europe  to  the  power  of  France  and  of  Rome. 

His  presence  at  home  indeed  was  much  wanted.  The  moment 
Di3turbances  In  the  back  of  the  great  ruler  was  turned,  and  the  weight 
England  during  ^f  j^  hand  rcmoved,  it  became  evident  that  much 
1289.  time  would  be  necessary  before  his  arrangements  could 

restore  more  than  external  order  to  the  deeply  disturbed  society  of 
England.  Fresh  disturbances  had  arisen  in  Wales,  where  Bhys  ap 
Meredith  had  been  roused  to  rebellion  by  the  strictness  with  which 
the  English  law  was  carried  out.  Nor  had  the  Regent's  army,  under 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  succeeded  in  capturing  him.  It  seems  indeed  that 
several  of  the  greater  nobles  had  begun  to  show  discontent,  and  in 
1288,  Surrey,  Warwick,  Gloucester,  and  Norfolk  had  all  appeared  iu 
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a  disorderly  fashion  in  arms.     There  were  other  disturbances  too  in 
the  lower  strata  of  society.     The  Statute  of  Winchester  was  not  yet 
fairly  in  operation,  bands  of  outlaws  appeared  in  the  forest  districts, 
and  among  others,  one  Chamberlain  had  fallen  upon  a  fair  held  at 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  had  burnt  the  town.     The   Edward  re- 
presence  of  the  King  restored  order,  but  the  fundamental    ''^^ 
cause  of  the  misgovemment  was  laid  open  to  him  by  his  faithful 
Chancellor,  BumelL     Like  Henry  II.,  he  had  employed  as  his  judges 
professional  lawyers,  and  they  had  not  been  proof  against   puniahes  cor- 
the  great  temptations  of  their  office.     The  judges  were    rupt  Judges. 
corrupt,  and  justice  was  bought  and  sold.     Very  serious  charges  were 
brought  against  them  in  October  ;  all  except  two,  who  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  John  of  Methingham  and  Elias  de  Bockingham,  were 
convicted.    The  chief  baron,  Stratton,  was  fined  34,000  marks,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  7000,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  1000 ; 
while  Weyland,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  fled  to  sanctuary, 
was  there  blockaded,  and  after  his  forty  days  of  safety  had  to  abjure 
the  realm.      His  property,  which  was  confiscated,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  100,000  marks. 

At  the  same  time  the  King  banished  all  the  Jews  from  the  kingdom. 
Upwards  of  16,000  are  said  to  have  left  England,  nor  did 

j-i  'ii   v-1  f%  o  7  Banishes  the 

they  reappear  till  Cromwell  connived  at  their  return  in  Jews. 
1654.     It  is  not  quite  clear  why  the  King  determined    ^^^°" 
on  this  act  of  severity,  especially  as  the  Jews  were  royal  property,. 
and  a  very  convenient  source  of  income.     It  is  probable,  however, 
that  their  way  of  doing  busiuess  was  very  repugnant  to  his  ideas 
of  justice,  while  they  were  certainly  great  falsifiers  of  the  coinage, 
which  he  was  very  anidous  to  keep  pure  and  true.    Earlier  in  the 
reign  he  had  hanged  between  200  and  300  of  them  for  that  crime, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  demanded  60  per  cent,  for  their  loans, 
taking  advantage   of    the    monopoly   as  money-lenders  which  the 
ecclesiastical  prohibition  of  usury  had  given  them.     Moreover,  about 
this  time,  the  great  banking-houses  of  Italy  were  becoming  prominent. 
With  them  Edward  had  already  had  much  business,  and  their  system 
of  advances  upon  fairer  terms  was  much  more  pleasiag  to  him.    From 
this  time  onwards  the  money  business  of  England  was  in  their  hands.^ 
We  have  now  reached  what  may  be  considered  as  the  close  of  the 
first  period  of  Edward's  reign,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  legislation  and  by  the  conquest  of  Wales.    From   period  of  the 
this  time  onwards,  it  is  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  and   '*^*°' 
*  It  Is  thus  that  the  bankers'  street  in  London  is  called  Lombard  Street 
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the  great  constitutional  effort  of  the  reign,  intermingled  with  foreign 
affairs,  which  we  shall  have  to  observe. 

It  is  uncertain  when  Edward's  thoughts  were  first  directed  to  the 
EeiationB  witi.  Northern  kingdom,  but  events  had  been  rapidly  occur- 
scotiand.  riiig^  which  threw  Scotland  almost  entirely  into  his  hands. 

Quite  early  in  the  reign  he  seems  to  have  wished,  as  was  natural 
for  one  of  his  legal  mind,  to  h&vethe  disputed  question  of  homage 
cleared  up.     Again  and  again  homage  had  been  paid  to  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  William  the  Lion's  homage  to 
Henry  II.,  it  had  been  always  open  to  the  Scotch  King  to  assert  that 
it  was  for  fiefs  in  England,  and  not  for  Scotland,  that  his  homage 
was  rendered.    Even  that  clear  instance  had  been  annihilated  by  the 
subsequent  sale  of  the  submission  then  made  by  Kichard  I.    It  would 
seem  in  fact  that  the  claim  to  overlordship  was  reaUy  based  upon 
much  earKer  transactions.     Scotland  consisted  of  three  incorporated 
kingdoms— the  Highlands,  or  kingdoms  of  the  Scots,  Galloway,  which 
was°part  of  the  British  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  and  the  Lothians, 
which  had  undoubtedly  been  a  part  of  the  AngUan  kingdom  of 
Northumbria.      In  the  time  of  the  EngUsh  Empire  the  King  of 
Scots  and  all  the  people  had  chosen  Eadward  the  Elder  as  father  and 
lord  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  what  is  technically  called  commended 
them'selves  to  the  English  King.    Strathclyde  had  been  conquered  by 
Eadmund,  and  by  him  had  been  granted  to  Malcolm  as  a  fief,  on  con- 
dition  of  military  tenure  ;  while  afterwards  the  Lothians  had  been 
granted  by  Eadgar  to  the  Scotch  kings  as  an  English  earldom.     Thus, 
on  various  grounds,  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  acknow- 
ledged the  English  King  as  their  overlord.    When  England  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Normans,  William,  professedly  assuming  the  position 
which  his  predecessor  had  held,  would  naturally  expect  the  same 
homage  to  be  paid  to  him.     It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Scotch 
kings  would  object  to  pay  it.     It  had  therefore  been  a  constantly 
open  and  disputed  question  tiU  the  time  of  Edward.     Meanwhile  the 
feudal  law,  which  had  not  existed  at  the  time  of  the  original  com- 
mendation, had  grown  up  and  been  formulated.    Edward,  as  we  have 
seen,  intended  to  use  it  to  the  full.     He  therefore  desired  the  uncer- 
tain'acknowledgment  of  the  old  supremacy  to  be  brought,  as  it  had 
never  hitherto  been,  within  the  precise  and  clearly-defined  limits  of 
feudal  overlordship.     The  character  of  Alexander  III.  was  such  as  to 
strengthen  such  ideas.     In  1275,  his  wife,  Edward's  sister  Margaret, 
had  died.    The  tie  of  relationship  thus  broken,  Edward  had  demanded 
and  received,  in  1278.  a  homage,  which  he  declared  to  his  chancellor 
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was  complete  and  without  reservation  ;^  and  since  that  time,  more 
than  once,  Alexander  had  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy. 

But  it  was  the  rapid  extinction  of  that  monarch's  family  which 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.      Margaret  had  had  two    ^^ 
sons  and  one  daughter,  Margaret.    Both  the  sons  had   the  scotch  royai 
died  young,  and  the  daughter  had  married  Eric,  King  ^' 

of  Norway,  with  the  promise  that  she  was  to  retain  her  rights  to  the 
Scotch  succession.  In  accordance  with  this,  when  she  died  in  her 
first  confinement,  her  little  child  of  the  same  name,  spoken  of  as  the 
Maid  of  Norway,  was,  in  1284,  declared  heiress  of  the  throne.  In 
1286  King  Alexander  died.  He  had  married  again,  but  had  no 
children  ;  the  crown  would  therefore  have  naturally  come  to  the 
Maid  of  Norway.  During  her  absence,  a  regency,  consisting  of  the 
Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  Lords  Fife,  Buchan,  and 
Comyn,  and  others,  was  appointed.  But  already  other  claimants  had 
come  forward,  and  their  respective  parties  had  begun  a  civil  war.  To 
Edward  it  seemed  the  opportunity  had  arrived  of  establishing  his 
rights  without  violence.  A  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  Maid 
of  Norway  at  once  occurred  to  him.  For  this  he  had  proposed 
secretly  cleared  the  way  by  obtaining  from  the  Pope  a  Sjd?Md  mbm 
dispensation  to  enable  these  cousins  to  marry.  Armed  Edward, 
with  this,  but  acting  ostensibly  in  the  Norwegian  interest,  he  con- 
trived to  bring  about  a  meeting  at  Salisbury  between  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  Eric,  of  the  Scotch  government,  and  of  himseK,  at  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  young  Queen  should  be  received  in  Scotland 
free  of  matrimonial  engagements,  but  pledged  not  to  many  except  by 
the  advice  of  Edward  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  this,  the  plan  of  the  marriage  was  made  public,  and 
was  at  once  willingly  accepted  by  the  Scotch,  who  were  anxious  to 
be  saved  from  a  civil  war,  but  who,  while  accepting  it, 

''  .  Accepted  with 

took  care,  at  a  paruament  held  at  Bngham  m  1290,  to   reitrictions 
guard  with  scrupulous  care  the  independence  of  the   "-• 
kingdom. 

It  was  not  exactly  thus  that  Edward  understood  the  treaty.  He  at 
once  despatched  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  act  in  unison 
with  the  guardians  of  Scotland,  as  Lieutenant  of  Queen  Margaret  and 
her  husband,  at  the  same  time  demanding  possession  of  the  royal 
castles,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  governors  of  the  castles  declined  to  give  them  up,  but 

*  "  Homagium  snam  nobis  debitnm  nobis  Bbsqne  conditione  aliqna  obtulit  et  de- 
tendit "— Rtmek. 
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seven  great  Earls  wrote  to  Edward,  as  though  to  a  superior,  beg- 
invitation  to  ging  him  to  curb  the  power  of  the  regency,  while,  on  the 
Edward  to  other  hand,  a  member  of  the  regency,  the  Bishop  of 

finccession.  St.  Andiews,  also  wrote,  begging  Edward  to  approach  the 

border  to  assist  in  keeping  order,  and  to  appoint  a  king  if  the  rumour 
which  had  been  spread  of  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  should 
Death  of  the  prove  true.  The  report  was  true,  Margaret  had  died  on 
Maid.  her  journey  from  Norway  in  the  Orkney  islands  ;  and 

acting  on  these  two  letters,  which  he  construed  as  an  invitation, 
Edward  summoned  a  meeting  at  Norham,  to  be  held  after  Easter 
1291.  The  delay  was  probably  occasioned  by  a  heavy  blow  which 
had  fallen  on  Edward.  In  November  he  had  lost  his  much  loved 
wife  Eleanor.  It  is  one  of  his  titles  to  our  respect,  that  in  a  licentious 
Death  of  the  ^g®  ^®  ^^  remarkably  pure,  and  that  no  word  was  ever 
Queen.  breathed  against  his  perfect  fidelity  as  a  husband.    After 

a  period  of  bitter  sorrow,  and  a  pompous  funeral,  each  stage  of  the 
journey  being  subsequently  marked  by  a  beautifid  cross,  he  returned 
again  in  the  following  year  to  his  Scotch  plans.     At 
Norhai^.*  that  meeting  he  put  forward  his  claim  as  superior  and 

^^®^-  overlord  of  the  kingdom,  saying  that  it  lay  with  him  in 

that  capacity  to  put  an  end  to  discord.  He  ended  by  asking  that  his 
title  should  be  acknowledged,  in  order  that  he  might  act  freely.  A 
delay  of  three  weeks  was  demanded,  at  which  time  the  assembly 
met  again  on  Scotch  ground  opposite  the  Castle  of  Norham.  An 
answer  seems  to  have  been  meanwhile  sent,  but  the  King  had 
regarded  it  as  not  to  the  point;  and  at  the  assembly  itself  no 
objections  were  raised  to  his  claim.  All  the  competitors  acknow- 
ledged his  authority  in  set  words,  and  the  case  was  put  into  Edward's 

hands. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  claimants  ;  but  three  only  established 
-,.  «««  a  case  worth  consideration.  These  were  Bruce,  BaUiol, 
macy  aUowed.  and  Hastings.  The  claims  of  all  these  went  back  to  David 
I.  This  king  had  three  grandsons ;  Malcolm  IV.,  who  was  childless, 
William  the  Lion,  whose  direct  descendants  had  just  come  to  an  end, 
and  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  from  whom  all  three 
claimants  were  descended.  He  had  had  three  daughters  ; 
Margaret,  the  eldest,  whose  grandson  was  BaUiol,  Isabella,  the  second, 
whose  son  was  Bruce,  Ada,  the  third,  whose  grandson  was  Hastings. 
Besides  these  three,  Comyn  was  also  a  grandson  of  Margaret,  but 
being  a  son  of  a  second  daughter,  his  claims  were  obviously  inferior  to 


The  claimants. 
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those  of  BaUiol.  1    To  decide  these  claims,  Edward,  as  lord  superior, 
established  a  great  court ;  forty  of  Bruce's  friends,  forty  of  Balliol's, 
and  twenty-four  members  on  the  part  of  Edward,  were  to  constitute 
it.     Edward  seems  to  have  proceeded  with  the  full  in-    ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
tention  of  giving  a  just  and  legal  judgment,  and  after  just  verdict, 
several  meetings,  in  November   1292,   a  decision  was 
arrived  at  in  favour  of  John  BallioL     Meanwhile,  during  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  Edward  had  taken  possession  of  the  Scotch 
castles,  had  appointed  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 
caused  the  regents  to  exact  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him  as   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
superior  lord.     The  new  King  accepted  the  throne  dis-   the  throne  as  a 
tinctly  as  a  vassal  of  England,  and  finally,  to  make  his   """** " 
dependence  perfectly  clear,  did  homage  after  his  coronation.     He  did 
not  find  his  new  position  free  from  difficulty.    He  found  that  the  letter 
of  the  feudal  law  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation  could  be  turned 
against  himself.     It  was  indeed  unnatural  to   expect  the  Scotch 
to  submit  to  the  inconveniences  without  claiming  the  advantages  of 
that  law.     BaUiol  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  before  they  asserted 
that,  if  he  was  a  vassal,  appeals  would  He  from  his   Scotland  ap- 
judgments  to   the   English    courts.      In  the  following   |^,^c*?^.. 
year  two  or  three  such  appeals  were  made,  one  from  a   1293. 
goldsmith,    and  one   from   Macduff,  Earl    of  Fife.      When    sum- 
moned   to   appear  before   the   EngUsh   courts,   BaUiol   refused    to 
come.     He  made  his  appearance  however  at  the  Parliament  held  in 
the  autumn  of  1293,  and  there  declared  that,  as  King  of  Scotland,  he 
could  not  act  without  the  advice  of  his  people.     A  delay  was  given 

1  David  I.,  1124—1153. 


Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  d.  1162. 


Malcolm  IV.,  11:3-1165.    William  the  Lion,  1165-1214.      David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon 


Alexander  II.,  1214-1249.  ]  |  | 

Margaret.        Isabella.     Ada. 


Alexander  III.,    249—1286.        I  I        ,   '  „ 

,  Devor-       Mar-    Bruce.     Henry 

Hastings. 


gilda. 


jory. 


Alexander, 
died  1283. 


Margaret  =  Eric  of 
d.  1283.     1  Norway. 
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iol.      Co.ayxi.    John  Hastings 


Margaret. 
d.  1290. 
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Lim  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  his  parliament ;  he  did  not  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  case  of  Macduff  was  therefore  given  against 
him  by  the  English  baronage  in  his  presence.  He  was  fined  to  Mac- 
duff 700  marks,  to  Edward  10,000.  On  the  protest  of  Balliol,  a  fresh 
delay  was  allowed,  nor  does  Edward  seem  to  have  been 
J^esse^Ztf "  °°^  in  any  way  disposed  to  do  more  than  make  good  his 
extremiUeB.  ^^^^  position.  It  IS  plain,  however  that  the  position 
of  vassal  king,  with  its  awkward  and  probably  unexpected  incidents, 
disgusted  Balliol ;  and  political  events  soon  enabled  him  to  make  his 

displeasure  felt. 

Philip  IV.,  the  new  King  of  France,  was  as  legal  in  his  mind  as 
Edward,  but  more  dishonest  It  was  as  plain  to  him  that  it  was 
Quarrel  with  desirable  to  unite  France  by  annexing  Guienne,  as  it 
France.  ^as  to  Edward  that  it  was  advantageous  to  England  to 

annex  Scotland.     They  set  about  their  designs  in  somewhat  the  same 
way.     The  sea  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  a  sort  of  no  man's  land, 
where  incessant  fighting  little  short  of  piracy  was  allowable.     There 
were  plenty  of  instances  of  battles  between  English  and  French 
merchant-ships.     The  Normans  are  said  to  have  infested  the  whole 
coast  of  France  from  Holland  to  Spain.     The  CLaque  Ports  mariners 
were  probably  not  much  behind  them.    At  last  a  formal  meeting  was 
arranged  in  1293,  where  the  matter  was  to  be  fought  out.     An  empty 
ship  marked  the  point  of  contest,  and  there  the  fleets  of  France  and 
England  fought  a  great  battle,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French.     Edward,  who  knew  Philip's  character  and  the  resources  of 
ihe  feudal  law,  was  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  to  clear  himself  of 
complicity  in  the  quarrel ;  but  no  representations  of  his  were  attended 
to  by  the  French  King,  and  Philip  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
the  French  Parliament.    As  the  English  offenders  were  not  given 
up,  and  as  Edward  declined  to  appear,  the  Constable  of  France  took 
possession  in  the  King's  name  of  Edward's  French  provinces.    With 
much  more  important  matters  in  hand,  and  with  the  knowledge  pro- 
bably of  what  Balliol's  conduct  was  going  to  be,  Edward  tried  all  he 
could  to  settle  the  matter  peacefully.      He  sent  over  to  France  his 
brother  Edmund,  whose  wifei  was  the  mother  of  the  French  Queen. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  these  Queens  a  treaty  was  arranged, 
Edward  out-        by  wMch  the  summons  to  Paris  was  annulled,  and  a 
witted.  ^gm^      personal  meeting  at  Amiens  arranged,  pending  which  the 
1294.  strongholds  of    Gascony  were  to  be  put  in    Philip's 

hands.      Edmund   withdrew  the  English  army,  and  dismissed  the 

1  She  was  the  widow  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 


conmiander,  St.  John,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded  a  safe  con- 
duct for  his  brother  at  the  proposed  meeting.  But  Philip  refused  tlie 
safe  conduct,  declared  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  surrender  of  the 
towns,  and  refused  to  leave  the  country  which  he  had  occupied. 
Fresh  insulting  messages  were  sent  to  Edward,  and,  in  1294,  Edmund 
returned  to  England,  and  war  became  necessary.  Great  preparations 
were  made  ;  alliances  were  formed  on  the  north-east  of  France ; 
money  was  granted  by  Parliament.  This  proving  insufficient,  no  less 
than  half  their  property  was  demanded  from  the  clergy.  An  in- 
surrection in  Wales,  and  the  news  that  an  alliance  had  been  formed 
between  Philip  and  the  Scotch,  rendered  the  preparations  useless. 

It  was  plain  to  Edward  that  it  was  worth  risking  his  foreign 
dominions  to  consolidate  his  power  as  King  of  Great  Britain.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  he  left  Gkscony  alone,  and  turned  his  arms 
against  Scotland.  Engaged  at  once  in  a  war  with  France,  with  Scot- 
land, and  with  Wales,  he  found  it  necessary  to  raise  suppHes  from  all 
branches  of  his  subjects.  A  genuine  Parliament  was  pirattrue 
therefore  called  in  October,  in  which  aU  estates  were  P'rJi^nient. 
represented,  and  which  has  been  considered  the  true  origin  of  our 
Parliament  as  it  now  exists.  The  three  Estates  granted  the  supply  as 
different  orders ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  clergy, 
suffering  from  the  late  enormous  exaction,  were  induced  to  grant  him 
a  tenth.  The  other  estates  seem  to  have  come  readily  to  his  assistance 
at  thifi  great  crisis. 

In  March  a  large  army  was  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and  while  the 
Scotch  crossed  the  borders  and  ravaged  Cumberland   E^^,u.^„y^^„ 
with   savage  ferocity,^   Edward    pushed    forward  into   into  scota*nd. 
Scotland     In  three  days  Berwick  was  captured.     While 
still  before  that  place,  he  received  from  BaUiol,  who  seems  t^  have 
been  imder  some   constraint,  renunciation  of  his  allegiance ;   and 
before  the  end  of  April  brought  his  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
and  Warrenne,  to  Dunbar.      The   Scotch  advanced  to  meet  him, 
occupjTng  the  higher  ground;    but  foolishly  mistaking  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  English  army  in  the  valley  for  a  flight.   Defeat  of  scotch 
they  left  their  strong  position,   and  were  hopelessly   *»»«»*>«■ 
routed,  with  a  loss  of  10,000  men.     This  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Scotland.     Several  of  the  great  Earls  and  many  knights  were  taken 
prisoners.     The  King  met  no  futther  opposition  in  his  march  through 
Edinburgh  to  Perth.     On  the  10th  of  July,  Balliol  made  his  submis- 

i  They  are  said  even  to  have  thrown  little  children  Into  the  air  and  caught  thenj  on 
their  lauces. 
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sion,  was  allowed  to  live  under  supervision  in  the  Tower  cf  London, 
submiBHion  of  whence  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  Normandy ;  and 
Edward  henceforth  acted  no  longer  as  feudal  superior, 
but  as  King.  At  a  Parliament  held  at  Berwick,  he  re- 
ceived the  fealty  of  the  clergy,  gentry,  and  barons  of  Scotland,  whose 
names,  filling  thirty-five  skins  of  parchment,  are  still  preserved  among 
the  English  archives.  Scotland  was  left  as  much  as  possible  in  its 
old  condition,  but  the  Earl  of  Warenne  and  Surrey  was  made 
Guardian ;  Hugh  de  Cressingham,  Treasurer  ;  William  of  Ormsby, 
Justiciary  ;  and  an  Exchequer  was  established  in  the  English  fashion. 
At  the  same  time  the  coronation  stone  of  Scone  was  removed  to 
Westminster,  where  it  still  is.  Edward  had  thus  completed  his  first 
conquest  of  Scotland  Both  legally  and  politically,  his  conduct  is 
justifiable.  The  consolidation  of  Great  Britain  was  a  most  desirable 
object.  The  French  alliance,  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the 
renunciation  of  vassalage,  constituted  by  feudal  law  a  sufficient  cause 
for  confiscating  the  possessions  of  a  vassal  prince.  But  this  leaves 
untouched  the  question,  how  far  it  is  right  to  annex  a  free  people 
against  their  will  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  submission  of 
Scotland  had  been  made  by  the  nobility  only,  who  were  in  fact 
Normans,  and  many  of  them  English  Barons. 

Freed  from  danger  on  the  side  of  Scotland,  Edward  was  now  at 
liberty  to  turn  his  attention  towards  France.  But  his  late  exertions  had 
caused  great  expenditure,  to  which  had  been  added  the  subsidies  by 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  the  alliance  of  the  Princes 
on  the  north-east  of  France.  To  meet  this  necessity,  a  Parliament 
Refusal  of  the  was  Summoned  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  at  which  the 
aStes.^"'*  Barons  and  Commons  gave  fresh  grants.  But  the 
Nov.  3. 1296.  clergy,  driven  to  extremity  by  the  King's  late  demands 
upon  them,  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  refuse.  Benedict  of 
Gaita  had  lately  been  elected  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Boniface  VIII., 
and  had  at  once  entered  upon  a  policy  resembling  that  of  the  great 
Popes  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  had  issued  a  Bull  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Clericis  Laicos,"  in  which  he  had  forbidden  the  clergy  to  pay 
taxes  to  their  temporal  sovereign.  Backed  by  this  authority,  Arch- 
bishop Winchelsea  refused  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  to  make  any 
grant  to  Edward.  The  clergy,  it  was  said,  owed  allegiance  to  two 
sovereigns — the  one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual.  Their  obedience 
was  due  first  to  their  spiritual  chief.  An  exemption  from  taxation 
of  the  Church,  which  had  rapidly  been  growing  enormously  wealthy, 
would  have  crippled  Edward^s  resources.     He  had  already  ac.r?eptod 
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the  principlfe,  that  all  should  be  consulted  and  all  pay  in  matters 
touching  the  advantage  of  all.  He  proceeded  at  once,  therefore,  to 
meet  the  claim  in  his  usual  legal  fashion.  If  the  clergy  would  not 
help  him,  he  would  not  protect  the  clergy.  The  Chief  Justice  was 
ordered  to  announce  publicly  from  the  bench  in  West-  energy  oat- 
minster  Hall,  that  no  justice  would  be  done  the  clergy  ^^""^^ 
in  the  King's  Court,  but  would  nevertheless  be  done  to  all  manner  of 
persons  who  had  any  complaint  against  them.  Nor  was  this  sentence 
of  outlawry  a  vain  one  ;  the  tenants  began  at  once  to  refuse  to  pay  their 
rents,  the  Church  property  was  seized,  and  the  owners  could  get  no 
redress.  This  severe  treatment  induced  many  of  the  clergy  to  make 
their  submission,  but  the  Archbishop  still  held  out. 

Matters  thus  remained  till  another  Parliament  met  at  Salisbury 
in   February   1297,   when,  the    Barons   only   being    summoned,  the 
King  explained  his  plan  for  the  war  with  France.     He  was  under 
pledge  to  pay  subsidies,  and  to  bring  an  army  to  his  allies  in  Flanders. 
This  army  he  would  personally  command.     He  wished  his  Constable 
and  Marshall,  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  to  take  charge  of  a 
second  army  destined  for  Guienne.    These  two  noblemen  positively  re- 
fused.   They  had  learnt  law  from  their  King,  and  alleged    ^^^^  ^^^ 
as  their  excuse,  which  was  evidently  only  a  technical  one,   refuse  to  help 
that  they  were  only  bound  to  follow  the  King  in  person.       ^"^ 
They  then  withdrew  from  the  Assembly,  which  broke  up,  with  nothing 
done.     The  King,  in  want  of  money,  gave  free  vent  to  his  arbitrary 
temper,  seized  the  wool  of  his  merchants,  and  ordered  large  requisitions 
of  provisions  to  be  made  in  the  counties,  for  which,  however,  he  pro- 
mised future  payment.     In  the  following  March,  Winchelsea  had  a 
personal   interview  with   the   King,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
arranged  some  sort  of  temporary  compromise  ;  for  im-   compromi»e 
mediately  afterwards  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  was  held,  in   "^^  ">•  «i*'«y- 
which  he  recommended  them  to  act  each  for  himself  as  best  he  could. 
Determined  to  proceed  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  King  summoned 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him  at  London  on 
the  7th  of  July.     There  the  Earls  still  refused  to  do  their  duty,  and 
fresh  officers  were  appointed  in  their  place.     The  King  reeonciled 
liimself  with  the  clergy,  and  appointed  the  Archbishop  one  of  the 
counsellors  who  were  to  act  as  advisers  to  his  young  son  Edward,  in 
whose  hands  he  left  the  government.     He  also  induced    Edward  securer 
those  nobles  and  Commons  who  were  with  him,  thougli   an  megai  grant. 
in  no  sense  a  Parliament,  to  make  him  a  money  grant.    They  gave  him 
an  eighth  of  the  moveables  of  the  barons  and  knights,  a  fifth  of  the 
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cities  and  bowughs.  Tliis  grant  was  given  expressly  for  a  promised 
confirmation  of  the  charters.  This  seems  to  show  what  the  real  pomt 
at  issue  was.  The  King's  excessive  arbitrary  taxation  had  aroused 
the  old  feeling  which  had  produced  the  baronial  wars  of  the  preced- 
ing reign.  The  clergy  were  also  asked  for  a  grant  in  a  convocation 
held  upon  the  10th  of  August.  It  was  there  decided  that  there  was 
good  hope  that  leave  would  be  given  them  to  make  a  grant.  On  this 
the  King  acted,  and  ordered  a  levy  of  what  amounted  to  a  fifth  on  all 
their  revenue,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  received  the  demands  of  the  refractory  Earls, 
complaining  of  the  non-observance  of  the  charters,  of  the  tallages, 
aids  and  requisitions,  and  of  the  tax  on  wooL  Declining  to  give  an 
answer  at  present,  on  the  22nd  of  August  he  set  sail  for  Flanders. 
On  the  very  next  day  the  Earls  appeared  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
The  Earl*  de-  and  peremptorily  forbad  the  collection  of  the  irregularly 
mand  the  con-  granted  eighth,  until  the  charters  had  been  signed  which 
charters.  had  been  the  express  condition  of  the  grant,     ine  neces- 

sity for  concession  had  become  obvious,  and  in  a  Parliament  sum- 
moned on  the  6th  of  October,  the  promised  confirmation  was  given 
by  the  Prince.  The  Earls,  who  appeared  in  arms,  with  troops, 
insisted  upon  the  addition  of  some  supplementary  clauses,  which  have 
since  been  known  as  the  statute  "  De  tallagio  non  concedendo." 
They  further  demanded  that  the  late  grant  should  be  considered 
illegal ;  it  was  therefore  cancelled,  and  a  new  constitutional  grant  of 
a  ninth  was  made  in  its  place.  Prince  Edward's  confir- 
I^tofn?^"*  mation  was  renewed  by  the  King  in  person  at  Ghent. 
vatioM.  j^  ^^  ^^^  renewed,  in  1299,  with  an  unsatisfactory 

clause  "  saving  the  rights  of  the  Crown,"  which  the  King  was  obHged 
subsequently  to  remove,  and  finaUy,  in  1301,  at  the  ParUament 
of  Lincoln.  The  charters  thus  confirmed  were  the  amended  charter 
of  Henry  III.,  the  additions  to  it  were  contained  in  the  supple- 
mentary articles  of  the  two  Earls,  which  forbid  what  had  hitherto 
been  undoubtedly  constitutional,  the  arbitrary  taUaging  of  towns 
and  taxing  of  wool  They  contained  however  a  clause  "  saving  the 
old  rights  of  the  King,"  and  Edward  took  advantage  of  this  after- 
wards, in  1304,  to  continue  the  old  wool-tax  and  to  tallage  the  towns 
in  his  own  domain.^ 

1  There  was  probably  no  separate  statute  "  De  tallagio  non  concedendo,"  though 
quoted  as  a  statute  in  Charles  l.'s  reign.  The  articles  given  by  Walter  of  Hcming- 
burgh,  which  were  regarded  as  that  statute,  omit  the  saving  clause,  but  are'now  not 
considered  authoritative. 
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It  was  the  dangerous  condition  of  his  affairs  whicn  induced  the 
KiDg  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  Barons  ;  for  in  the  spring  ot 
129f,  Wallace  had  made  his  appearance  in  Scotland.     The  younger 
son  of  a  small  proprietor  in  Elderslie,  and  without  means    Appearance  of 
of  his  own,  he  had  established  his  fame  as  a  gueriUa   '^*"*"- 
leader.     In  the  woods  and  mountains  he  collected  a  band  of  outlaws, 
with  whom  he  attacked  isolated  pai-ties  of  English,  aU  of  whom  were 
at  once  put  to  death.     His  cruelties  especially  against  the  nuns  and 
priests  are  described  as  most  revolting.     Cressingham,  Treasurer  of 
Scotland,  foolishly  despised  him,  and  thus  allowed  the  insurrection 
to  gain  head.     He  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Douglas  ;  but  on  the 
whole  was  both  disliked  and  despised  by  the  Scotch  nobility.     At 
length,  as  his  followers  had  increased  to  an  army,  and  threatened  the 
fortress  of  Stirling,  it  became  necessary  to  take  measures  against  him. 
Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Cressingham,  raised  an  army,  and 
advanced  to  the  Forth.      The  armies  met  early  in  September  at 
Cambuskenneth,  near  Stirling.      The  river  is  there  spanned  by   a 
narrow  bridge,  at  the  north  end  of  which  the  Scotch  were  stronglj 
posted.     With  overweening  folly,  Cressingham  insisted  on  an  imme- 
diate advance  across  the  bridge.     The  natural  consequence  followed ; 
when  a  small  portion  of  the  English  had  crossed,  and  were  thus  cut 
off  from  support,  the  Scotch  fell  on  them  and  completely  routed  them. 
Warrenne,  an  old  and  feeble  man,  took  to  hasty  flight,  and  the  army 
was  in  fact  destroyed.     This  victory  was  followed  up  by  a  fierce 
invasion  of  the  north  of  England.    Wallace  seems  to  have  collected 
troops  by  violent  means  ;  he  then  led  them  across  the  English  border, 
and  sweeping  it  lengthwise  from   Newcastle  to   CarKsle,  **he  left 
nothing  behind  him  but  blood  and  ashes."  ^   His  cruelties  were  indeed 
beyond  description,  and  could  not  but  have  filled  the  English  with 
horror,  something  akin  to  that  which  the  English  in  India  must  hare 
felt  at  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny. 

Edward's  expedition  to  Elanders  had  been  a  failure.     The  peop?.e 
in  the  cities  angry  with  his  interference  in  the  wool  trade,  were 
opposed  to  him  ;  his  allies  had  been  tampered  with  by  ^^^^^  ^^ 
Philip,  who  had  also  won  a  victory  over  them  at  Furnes  ;   France, 
the  Pope  was  urging  peace ;  and  Edward,  who  always 
re<'arded  his  French  affairs  as  secondary,  made  a  truce  before  the  end 
of'' the  year  1297,  which  two  years  afterwards  ripened  under  the 
arbitration  of  Boniface  to  the  Treaty  of  Chartres.     By  that  treaty, 
Guienne  was  restored  to  the  English  King,  who  withdrew  his  BU>>i>oii 

1  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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from  his  Flemish  allietj ;  while  Philip  in  return  gave  up  the  cause  of 
the  Scotch.  The  treaty  was  cemented  by  a  double  marriage.  Ed- 
ward himseK  married  Margaret,  the  French  King's  sister  ;  while  his 
son  Edward  was  betrothed  to  Isabella,  Philip's  daughter. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  Edward  advanced  to  revenge  the  insults 
of  "Wallace,  who  had  meantime   unwisely   taken  the  title   of  the 
Guardian  of  the  Kingdom,  thus  still  further  exciting  the 
andSvaZJ^^   jealousy  of  the  nobles.     He  retired  before  the  English 
Scotland.  ^Ym^,  laying  waste  the  country  behind  him,  and  Edward 

had  almost  been  starved  into  a  retreat,  when  two  Scotch  Earls  tolci 
him  that  Wallace  was  in  the  woods  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Edward  at  once  advanced  to  meet  liim.  Wallace,  with  his  infantry 
formed  into  solid  squares,  awaited  his  attack.  Such  horse  as  he  had 
fled  without  striking  a  blow.  The  arrows  of  the  English  archers 
broke  the  squares,  and  the  7000  heavy  armed  English  cavalry  had  no 
DefeatB  waUace  difficulty  iu  Completing  the  victory.  Wallace  fled,  and 
at  Falkirk  rcsumed  his  outlaw's  life,  nor   does   he  again   play  a 

prominent  part  in  history.  In  1305,  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
own  followers  named  Jack  Short  to  Sir  John  Monteith,  by  whom  he 
was  given  up  to  the  English  King,  and  suffered  death,  with  all  the 
extreme  penalties  of  the  law.^  The  bitter  feeling  his  outrages  had 
mused  in  England  made  any  other  fate  impossible.  But  though 
Wallace  sinks  into  obscurity,  his  work  had  not  been 
without  effect.  The  southern  counties  were  so  ravaged 
that  the  King  could  not  maintain  an  army  there,  and  had  to  retire 
from  the  coimtry,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  temporary 
regency,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Comyn. 

For  several  years  the  steps  taken  for  the  reduction  of  Scotland 
were  marked  by  great  weakness.  Edward's  energy  was  paralyzed, 
partly  by  the  afi'airs  in  France,  partly  by  questions  arising  with 
regard  to  the  charters  in  England.  Frequent  complaints  had  beei 
raised  with  regard  to  infringements  of  the  Charter  of  Forests.  It  was 
to  settle  these  complaints,  and  to  discuss  an  extraordinary  claim 
Parliament  of  raised  by  Pope  Boniface,  that  a  Parliament  was  assem- 
Lincoin.  \A&^  at  Liucoln  in  1301.    With  regard  to  the  chai-ter  the 

King  yielded,  and  a  considerable  disafforesting  of  districts  illegally 

1  His  sentence  was  :  *'  That  for  the  robberies  and  felony  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
he  should  be  hanged  by  the  neck ;  that  as  an  outlaw,  and  not  having  come  to  the  King's 
peace,  he  should  be  cut  down  and  beheaded  as  a  traitor ;  that  for  sacrileges  committed 
by  him,  he  should  be  disembowelled,  and  his  entrails  burnt  as  a  warning  to  others  ; 
that  his  head  should  be  fixed  to  London  Bridge,  and  his  quarters  to  the  towns  o/ 
Berwick,  Newcastle,  Stirling,  and  Perth." 
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included  within  the  limits  of  the  forests  took  place.     Pleased  with  the 
King's  constitutional  conduct,  the  baronage  joined  heartily  in  the 
rejection  of  the  Papal  claim.     Boniface  had  issued  a  mandate  desiring 
the  King  to  abstain  from  all  further  attacks  on  Scotland,  "which 
did  and  doth  still  belong  in  full  right  to  the  Church  of  Rome."    This 
mandate  was  delivered  while  Edward  was  in  Scotland,  and  Boniface's 
position  as  arbiter  between  Edward  and  the  King  of  France  prevented 
him  from  at  once  rejecting  it.      It  is  probable  that  Boniface  was 
only  asserting  his  position  as  guardian   of  international   law,  but 
the  English  treated  the  claim  as  serious.     When  it  was  brought  before 
Parliament,  the  baronage  replied  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  never 
had  belonged  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  that  they,  the  Barons  of  England, 
would  not  allow  Edward,  even  if  he  wished  it,  to  surrender  the 
rights  of  the  Crown.     It  was  not  till  1303  that  Edward  was  able  to 
resume  his  conc^uest  of  that  kingdom.     Early  in  that  year  he  ordered 
his  Barons  to  assist  John  Segrave,  Governor  of  Scotland,  in  marching 
from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh.    But  that  General  mismanaged  his  march, 
and  as  he  approached  Roslin  on  the  way  to  Edinburgh,  in  three  divi- 
sions, he  was  fallen  upon  by  Comyn,  and  his  army  defeated  in  detail 
The  King  had  thus  much  to  revenge  when,  in  June,  he  began  his 
march.    On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  a  fleet   presh  invasion 
to  bring  his  supplies.     He  thus  avoided  the  difficulty    <>' Scotland, 
which  the  desolate  state  of  the  country  had  hitherto  presented.     He 
pushed  onward  into  the  far  North.     On  returning  he  took  uplds 
abode  for  a  time  in  Dunfermline.     Most  of  the  Scotch  Barons  there 
sought  and  obtained  pardon,  and  at  length  Comyn,  who  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  rebellion,  made  a  treaty  in  Fife,  by  which  the  Lords 
agreed  to  suffer  any  pecuniary  fine  Edward  thought  fit,  and  the 
castles  and  government  were  to  be  in  Edward's  hands.     One  strong- 
hold only  refused  to  obey  this  treaty.    Sir  William  Oliphant  held 
the  fortress  of  Stirling,  and  it  required  three  months  to   gecond  conquest 
reduce  its  gaUant  defenders  to  submission.     This  was  the   °'  Scotland, 
last  opposition  Edward  had  to  fear  ;  he  at  once  admitted  the  Scotch 
to  pardon,  and  settled  the   country,  placing  his  chief  confidence 
apparently  in  Wishart,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  John  de  Mowbray 
and  Robert  Bruce.     It  was  soon  seen  how  little  reliance  could  be  put 
on  the  first  and  last  of  these  Commissioners. 

Robert  Bruce  was  the  grandson  of  the  claimant  of  the  Scotch 
throne  ;  his  grandfather  had  been  an  English  judge,  his  father  a 
constant  friend  of  Edward.  It  was  only  by  marriage  that  the  family 
had  acquired  the  estates  of  Carrick  and  Annandale.     He  was  there- 
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fore  to  aU  intente  and  purposes  an  Englishman,  or  rather  a  Norman 
Baron,  possessed  of  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  ^<^^j'^''\ 
rendered  it  in  fact  a  race  of  adventurers,  with  the  constant  hope  of 
Sng  great  things  before  their  minds.  The  mstances  of  Norman 
Barons  who  had  won  earldoms,  kingdoms  and  empires  were  too 
numerous  not  to  have  had  effect  upon  aspiring  members  of  the  race 
Bruce  had  iip  to  this  time  played  a  somewhat  vacJlatmg  game,  but 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  because  of  his  feud  with  Balliol,  he  had 
remained  faithful  to  Edward.  He  seems  now  to  have  tho^g^*  ^ 
opportunity  had  arrived.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  the  Kings 
opportu  y  ^^^  infinnities  that  encouraged  him.  At  all  events 
?rr-r  early  in  February  1306,  he  murdered  in  the  church  of 
rebeu.  Dumfries  Comyn,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  mter- 

pretetion  of  the  law  wHch  Edward  had  recognized,  stood  next  to  the 
Balliols  in  succession  to  the  Scotch  throne,  and  who,  since  he  had  last 
sX^UeTto  Edward,  had  been  true  to  him.     Bruce  then  jomed  by 
a  few  nobles,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.     He  proceeded  at  once  to 
Scone,  and  there,  in  March,  was  crowned  by  Wishart  and  other  of 
Edwak's  Commissionera    This  unexpected  "»«™^«'=t«'^  ^°^  *^°^^ 
whom  he  had  trusted  roused  Edward  to  extreme  anger.     With  great 
pomp,  at  a  meeting  at  Westminster,  he  knighted  hiB  son  and  took  a 
^°      '„  solei^  oath  to  avenge  John  Comyn's  death.     Carlisle 
S!frr   was  the  point  of  rendezvous,  but  already  Bruce  had  been 
defeated  at  Methven   near   Perth  by  Aymer  de  Talence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  was  wandering  barefoot  and  m  misery  among  the 
hills  and  woods  of  the  country.    He  was  reduced  to  demand  the  pity 
of  the  King,  but  was  refused  ;  and  a  severe  ordijiance  was  issued  that 
all  abettors  of  the  murder  of  Comyn  should  be  hanged,  and  that  aU 
those  who  assisted  Bruce  should  be  imprisoned.     The  ordinance  was 
carried  out  with  severity.    Nigel  Bruce,  two  Seatons,  the  Earl  of 
Athole  and  Simon  Eraser,  were  all  executed,  and  the  Countess  of 
Buchan    who  had  crowned  Bruce,  was  imprisoned,  with  ironical 
crueltv.'in  a  crown-shaped  cage.     But  Bruce  himself  was  not  taken, 
and  ii^K  from  his  fastnesses,  he  inflicted  many  losses  by  surprise 
„™n  the  English.     He  even  in  his  turn  defeated  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
.   ^    broke,  and  shortly  after  the  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  and 
"2^^?      Edward  was  rousing  himseK    to  attack  him,   though 
scarcely  able  to  mount  his  horse,  when  he  died  upon  the  march. 

The  mere  narration  of  the  poUtical  fects  of  the  reign,  although  it 
brines  out  prominently  much  of  Edward's  greatness,  gives  no  idea 
of  the  real  constitutional  importance  of  his  work.    Not  onlv  was 


he  the  first  truly  English  King,  both  by  his  circumstances  and  politi- 
cal views,  but  he  became,  in  virtue  of  his  love  of  order  and 

ConBtitntional 

legal  arrangement,  the  completer  of  the  English  Constitu-   importance  or 
tion.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  per-   *^*  "**"* 
fection  of  the  Parliamentary  system,  of  the  complete  representation 
in  Parliament  of  the  three  Estates  of  the  realm,  the  Lords,  Commons, 
and  Clergy.     For  it  is  plain  that  it  was  his  intention  to  combine  the 
three,  although  the  clergy  refused  to  accede  to  his  wish,  and  preferred 
to  tax  themselves  separately  in  Convocation ;  a  body  which  however,  as 
will  be  afterwards  seen,  also  owes  its  representative  arrangements  to  him. 
The  gradual  introduction  of  the  representative  system  of  the  counties 
has  been  mentioned.     Again  and  again,  on  special  occasions,  knights, 
to  represent  the  shire  and  to  give  information  with  regard  to  their 
counties,  had  been  summoned.    Simon  de  Montfort  had  even  introduced 
representation  of  the  boroughs  ;  but  this  was  regarded  as  wholly  excep- 
tional    Nevertheless,  Edward  was  not  long  in  seeing  both  the  justice 
and  advantage  of  the  system.     In  the  first  Parliament  of  his  reign, 
when  enacting  the  first  great  Statute  of  Westminster,  a  healing  and 
restorative  measure  applicable  to  the  whole  country,  he  said  that  he 
made  it  with  the  consent  of  the  cormnonalty ;  there  were  possibly 
representatives  of  the  counties  present ;  more  probably  their  consent 
was  arrived  at  in  some  other  way.     At  the  same  time,  the  high  view 
which  he  took  of  his  own  constitutional  position  is  marked  by  a  change 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  enactment     Statutes  had  hitherto  been  enacted 
"  by  the  counsel  and  consent  of  Parliament."     The  alteration  of  a  few 
letters  changed  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.    The  present  statute  wa^ 
said  to  be  enacted  "  by  the  King  by  the  advice  of  his  Council  and  the 
assent  of  Parliament."    The  legislative  power  was  thus  made  to  reside 
in  the  King  and  his  Council.     It  is  the  power  thus  claimed  which 
gave  rise  to  the  legislative,  or  rather  the  ordaining  power  claimed  by 
the  Kiug  in  Council,  which  was  afterwards  frequently  complained 
of  by  the  Parliament.     But  Edward,  in  spite  of  these  pretensions, 
accepted  the  view  that  all  should  be  consulted  where  the  interests  of  all 
were  at  stake.     This  was  of  course  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  taxation, 
and  the  convenience  as  weU  as  the  justice  of  the  method  which  Simon 
de   Montfort  had  set  on   foot  soon  became  evident  to  his  mind. 
From  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  method  of  taxation  had  been 
changed.     Instead  of  an  aid,  raised  from  the  land,  it  had  become  a 
subsidy  raised  by  an  assessment  on  the  moveables  of  the  people. 
Most  frequently  the  proportion  granted  was  a  tenth  or  fifteenth,  but 
in  these  early  times  every  variety  of  proportion  was  granted.    As  yet, 
I.  N 
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however,  these  taxes  had  been  coUected  locally  in  accordance  ^ith 
arrangements  made  by  Exchequer  officers,  sheriffs,  or  the  county  court 
In  1282,  the  King,  being  in  want  of  money  for^his  Welsh  wars,  proceeded 
by  his  ordinary  method.     The  sums  raised  locally  were  insufficient ; 
whHe  his  Barons  were  with  him  at  the  wars  it  was  inconvement  to 
hold  a  ParUament ;  writs  were  issued  therefore  to  the  sheriffs  and 
archbishops  to  collect  their  two  Estates,  the  Commons  and  the  clergy, 
at  two  centres,  York  and  Northampton.     At  these  meetings  were  pre- 
sent four  representative  knights  from  each  county,  and  all  freeholders 
of  more  than  one  knight's  fee.     The  Commons  made  their  grant  of  a 
thirtieth.     The  assemblies  of  the  clergy  declined,  until  the  parochial 
clergy  were  represented.     For  this  purpose  the  election  of  Proctors 
was  then  ordered,  and  they  have  since  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
Convocation.     These  negotiations  were  not  completed  when  what 
is  called  the  Parliament  of  Acton  Bumell  was  summoned  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Wales.     At  that  meeting  there  were  present  no  clergy, 
and  representatives  of  twenty  towns  only,   summoned  separately. 
In  1290,  a  further  proof  is  given  that  for  taxation  by  subsidy  the 
representation  of  the   Commons  was  beginning  to  be  considered 
necessary.     In  that  year  an  old-fashioned  feudal  aid  was  granted  for 
the  marriage  of  the  King's  daughter.     It  was  granted  by  the  baron- 
age for  the  whole  commonalty,  and  was  in  the  old  form  of  land-tax, 
but   the  Commons  being  subsequently    present,  it    was    changed 
at  their  request  to  a  fifteenth.      It   was  possible  for  the  baron- 
age to  grant  the  aid  upon  military  tenants,  but   the  rest  of  the 
people  could  not  be  reached.     Two  principles  had  by  this  time  been 
established,— that  the  clergy  should  be  fully  represented,  and  that 
for  subsidies  upon  the    whole  kingdom    it  was  both   convenient 
and  just  that  the  Commons  should  in  some  way  be  represented ; 
but  it  was  not  yet  held  necessary  for  feudal  matters,  or  for  ques- 
tions  touching  the  baronage  only,  that  the  Commons  should  be 
present.     Indeed,  at  this  very  Parliament,  the  statute  "  Quia  Emp- 
tores "  was  passed  by  the  Barons  before  the  Commons  assembled. 
All  these  preparatory  steps  found  their  completion  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1295,  when  writs  were  issued  to  the  Archbishops  to  appear 
themselves,  and  to  send  Proctors  to  Westminster ;  to  the  Prelates  and 
Barons,  as  Peers,  and  to  the  sheriffs,  summoning  the  knights  of  the 
counties,  and  two  burghers  from  each  town.^     There  was  thus  a 
Parliament  complete  in  all  its  parts,  such  as  it  has  since  remained. 
We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  Estates  acted  in  common,  oi 

1  There  were  present  at  this  Parliament  seven  Earls  and  forty-one  Barons. 
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that  the  Commons  had  much  voice  in  the  deliberation.  At  this  verj- 
Parliament  of  1295,  the  grant  of  each  order  was  different,  nor  was  it 
till  1318,  in  Edward  II.'s  reign,  that  the  Commons  can  be  considered 
as  perfectly  incorporated  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  con- 
stitutional view  at  present  was,  that  the  King,  with  the  assent  of 
his  Barons,  granted  the  petitions  of  the  Commons  and  the  Clergy. 

The  great  statutes  which   were  passed   in  these   various  Parlia- 
ments must  now  be  mentioned.     Those  which  were  of  most  gen- 
eral national  interest  were  the  First  Statute  of  West-   Great  rtatnte. 
minster,  which,  as  has  been  before  said,  revived  and  re-   *'  ^^  "^sn. 
established   the   old  constitutions  of  the  country,  and   limited   the 
employment  of  feudal  aids;  and  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  passed 
in  1285,  which  was  a  re-enactment  and  completion  of  the  Assize 
of  Arms  established  by  Henry  II.,  and  aimed  at  once  at  thosdefence 
and  police  of  the  country.     It  laid  upon  the  counties,  under  heavy 
penalties,   the   duty   of  indicting  felons  and  robbers,  ordered   the 
police  arrangements  of  walled  towns,  the  enlargement  and  clearing 
of  the  edges  of  public  roads,  and  further  defined   the  arms  which 
each  class  of  the  population  was  bound  to  procure  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  land.      Constables  and  justices  were  to  be  appointed 
to  see  to  the  proper  observance  of  this  statute,  from  whom  subse-. 
quently  grew  the  justices  of  the  peace.     Some  such  statute  was 
indeed  very  necessary,  and  even  its  stringent  provisions  were  not 
sufficient  to  establish  order.     In  1305,  England  was  full  of  riotous 
outlaws,  who  were  willing  to  hire  themselves  out  for  purposes  of 
private  outrage  when  they  were  not  plying  their   own   trade  of 
robbery;   these  were  known  by  the  name  of  "tndl-batons."    To 
suppress    them  it  was  found   necessary  to   issue  commissions    to 
travelling  justices,  empowering  them  to  act  summarily  towards  such 
breakers  of  the  peace.     Their  strictness  is  mentioned  in  the  political 
songs  of  the  day.    It  was  impossible,  it  was  said,  any  longer  to  beat 
your  children,  you  were  at  once  punished  as  a  trail-baton.  ^    Even  the 
stringency  of  these  measures  of  suppression  mark  Edward's  love 
of  order.    Lastly,  must  be  mentioned  the  great  Acts  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  charters,  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the  statute  "  De 
tallagio  non  concedendo."     From  this  time  forward  arbitrary  tallages, 
though  occasionally  used,  began  to  be  regarded  as  illegaL 


1  *« 


Sire,  si  je  voderoi  mon  garsoun  chastiei 

De  une  buffe  ou  de  deus,  pur  ly  amender, 

Bur  moi  betera  bille,  e  me  frad  attachier, 

B  arant  que  isse  de  prisone  raunsoun  grant  doner.'* 

Tlu  Outlavfs  song  of  Trailk^t^ton.    Political  Songs,  p,  231. 
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There  were  also  two  great  statutes  bearing  almost  entirely  upon 
the  feudal  relations  of  landed  proprietors.     The  first  was  the  sta- 
tute of  "  Quia  Emptores"  (1290),  which  forbad  subinfeudation  and 
the  formation  of  new  manors.    Its  original  object  was  to  prevent  feu- 
dal lords  from  beiQg  defrauded  of  their  dues.    Henceforward,  property 
alienated  ceased  to  belong  in  any  sense  to  the  subordinate  grantor,  and 
returned  to  the  property  of  the  lord  superior  of  the  whole  estate.  ^  The 
effect,  unforeseen  by  the  enacters,  was  to  increase  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent gentry  holding  immediately  from  the  crown  or  from  the  great 
lords.    The  second  statute  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Second  Statute 
of  Westminster,  or  "  De  donis  conditionalibus."     When  an  estate  had 
been  given  to  a  man  and  to  his  children,  it  had  hitherto  been  held 
sufficient  that  the  child  should  be  bom.     The  estate  had  then 
become 'the  absolute  property  of  the  man  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted,  and  he  could  alienate  it  at  his  will.     It  was  now  enacted 
that  he  had  but  a  life  interest  in  it,  that  if  his  children  were  not 
living  at  his  death,  it  reverted  to  the  original  grantor.     Thus  was 
established  the  power  of  entail.      There  remains  one  great  statute  to 
be  mentioned,  the  Statute  of  Mortmain.    This  was  aimed  against  the 
increasing  power  and  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  against  a  legal  trick 
*by  which  laymen  had  freed  themselves  from  feudal  liabilities.     It  had 
become  a  custom  to  give  property  to  the  Church  and  to  receive  it 
back  as  tenant  of  the  Church,  thus  freed  from  obHgation  to  lay 
superiors.     At  the  same  time,  even  though  this  device  was  not  used, 
the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  withdrew  it 
from  many   feudal   duties.     It   passed,  it  was  said,  "in  mortuam 
manum"— into  a  dead  hand.     All  transactions  by  which  lands  or 
tenements  could  in  any  way  pass  into  mortmain  were  now  forbidden. 
The  same  spirit  which  produced  these  laws  had  been  felt  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  where  the  three  courts  of  Exchequer,  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas  were  finally  separated,  and  each  provided  with  a 
full  staff  of  officials.    Even  from  this  short  sketch  of  the  work  of 
Edward  I.  may  be  gathered  the  great  constitut^nal  importance  of 
the  reign. 
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Germany. 

Albert,  1298. 
Henry  VII.,  1308, 
Louis  IV.,  1313. 


France. 

Philip  IV.,  1285. 
Louis  X.,  1314. 
Philip  v.,  1316. 
Charles  IV.,  1322. 


Spain. 

Ferdinand  IV.,  1295. 
Alphonso  XL,  1312. 


POPES.— Clement  V.,  1305.    Vacancy  for  two  years.    John  XXIL,  1316. 


Archbishops. 

Robert  of  Winchelsea,  1308- 

1313.  ..„ „^ „ 

Walter  Reynolds,  1313—1327.  j  John  de  Sandale,'  13lZ 

I  John  de  Hotham,  1318. 


Chancellors. 
John  Langton,  1307.  John  de  Salmon,  1320. 

Walter  RejTioIds,  1310.         Robert  de  Baldock,  1323. 

Adam  de  Orletou,  1327. 


THE  reign  of  Edward  II.  affords  the   best    apology  for   any 
excessive  exertions  of  power  which  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Edward  I.     It  is  plain  that  there  existed  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  nobles  to  take  advantage  of  any  weakness  in  the  government  of 
their  ruler  ;  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  reclaim  the  liberties  of  their 
order;  and  of  the  lower  classes  to  find  a  popular  hero  in  every 
opponent  of  the  government.     It  would  seem  indeed  that  there  waa 
no  alternative  between  a  strong  and  practically  despotic  government 
and  anarchy.     It  was  not  till  the  feudal  barons  of  England  had  had 
their  fill  of  anarchy  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  had  destroyed  them- 
selves, that  constitutional  government,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  had 
a  chance  of  existence,  and  our  sympathies  are  constantly  divided 
between  the  Church  and  barons,  whose  efforts  alone  promised  freedom, 
and  the  power  of  the  encroaching  ruler,  who  alone  ensured  order. 
For  the  weakling  who  could  secure  neither  one  nor  the  other  we  can 
feel  no  sympathy.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  we  feel  as  if  we  had 

NoU.—ThQ  names  of  the  Justiciaries,  who  now  became  legal  rather  than  political 
officers,  are  no  longer  given.  Throughout,  the  names  under  the  head  of  Spain  are  those 
cf  the  Krn^s  of  Castile. 
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fallen  back  again  to  the  time  of  his  grandfather.  The  great  question 
at  issue  throughout  is  the  same — Shall  foreigners,  or  indeed  any  other 
king-chosen  favourites,  supersede  the  national  oligarchy  of  great 
barons  1  The  constant  prominence  of  this  question  (which  in  the 
present  reign  was  further  embittered  by  the  personal  character  of  one 
at  least  of  the  favourites)  renders  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
part  played  by  real  patriotic  demands  for  good  government  and  for 
constitutional  limits  to  the  royal  power.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
favourites  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  disturbances  of  the  reign  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  evident  advantages  offered  by  some  of  the 
bajonial  claims,  and  the  love  of  the  populace,  who  ranked  even 
Lancaster  with  its  saints,  compel  us  to  believe  that  these  turbulent 
disturbers  of  the  peace  were  worthy  of  some  sympathy. 

When  the  late  King  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  he 
believed  that  the  war  with  Scotland  would  have  been  carried  on  by 
his  son,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond  ;  while  he  thought  he  had  secured 
him  from  that  danger  which  he  had  already  foreseen  would  beset  his 
reign,  by  insisting  on  the  dismissal  of  his  favourite.  Piers  Gkiveston. 
Edward's  Qaveston  was  a  young  man  of  Gascon  or  Basque  origin, 

wendahip  far  of  greater  refinement  apparently  than  the  rough  barons 
of  England,  their  equal,  if  not  their  superior,  in  martial 
exercises,  and  possessing  those  courtly  tastes  for  music  and  the  arts 
which  marked  the  young  King.  But  Edward  disappointed  his 
father's  hopes.  He  had  already  (before  his  father  had  insisted  on  the 
dismissal  of  Gaveston)  gone  so  far  as  to  beg  for  him,  though  in  vain, 
the  royal  county  of  Ponthieu.  On  his  father's  death  he  immediately 
recalled  him.  A  hasty  and  ineffectual  march  into  Scotland,  where 
Aymer  de  Valence  was  left  as  lieutenant,  was  all  that  came  of  the 
great  preparations  at  Carlisle,  and  the  King's  mind  seemed  to  be 
occupied  in  lavishing  favours  on  his  friend.  He  gave  him  the  Earl- 
dom of  Cornwall,  hitherto  an  appanage  of  some  royal  prince.  He 
seized  the  property  of  Walter,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  in  the  late 
reign  had  opposed  him  in  his  office  as  treasurer,  and  bestowed  it  on 
Gaveston  ;  and  after  that  young  man  had,  by  his  ostentation,  by  his 
success  in  the  lists,  and  by  a  reckless  use  of  his  happy  gift  of  applying, 
nicknames,  excited  the  anger  of  the  great  nobles,  Edward  was  foolish 
enough,  on  leaving  England  to  do  homage  Lor  his  French  dominions, 
to  leave  him  as  Governor  of  the  country.  Consequently,  no  sooner 
BaronB  de-  was  he  cro\vned  than  the  Barons  demanded  in  Parliament 

BMuad^bi*  (Ua-  ^^  dismissal  of  the  favourite.  The  demand  could  not 
MfcTch  3, 1SO8.     be  refused,  and  Edward  promised  to  accede  to  it,  but 
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proved  at  the  same  time  how  determined  he  was  to  evade  his  promise 
by  not  only  bestowing  fresh  grants  on  Gaveston,  but  by  appointing 
him  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.     There  for  a  year  he  reigned  with 
almost  royal  power. 

The  quarrel  thus  begun  became  the  chief  question  of  the  reign.    All 
other  matters,  even  the   conquest  of  Scotland,  were  subordinated 
to  it ;  and  while  it  was  continuing,   Bruce  was  quietly  subduing 
fortress  after  fortress,  and  subjugating  the  whole  south  of  Scotland. 
In  the  following  year,  the  King  still  further  showed  his  untrust- 
worthiness  by  receiving  Gaveston  back  in  England.     He   Gaveston-. 
met  him  with  great  marks  of  affection  at  Chester,  hav-   "^et^^i. 
ing  probably  had  recourse  abeady  to  that  dangerous  expedient,  a 
Papal  dispensation  from  his  promises.     In  fact,  again  like  his  grand- 
father, Edward  found  it  expedient  throughout  his  reign  to  keep  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  the  Pope,  and  to  back  his  authority  by  the 
undefined  power  which  the  Head  of  the  Church  still  wielded.    It  has 
been  seen  how  even  his  great  father  was  unable  to  resist  this  tempta- 
tion.    Clement  V.,  an  obsequious  servant  of  the  French  King,  and 
reigning  at  Avignon,  was  very  different  from  the  formidable  Boniface 
VIII.     There  was  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  renew  the  old 
alliance  with  the  sovereign  which  placed  the  Church  at  his  mercy. 
Moreover,  at  this  time  he  was  anxious,  in  the  interests  of  his  master 
to  procure  Edward's  co-operation  in  the  unprincipled  destruction  of 
the  order  of  the  Temple.     Philip  IV.  of  France,  urged  by  an  avari- 
cious desire  to  confiscate  the  vast  property  of  this  order,  had  set  on 
foot  the  most  extraordinary  reports  of  their  licentiousness  and  blas- 
phemy.   In  October  1307,  all  their  establishments  were  laid  hands 
on,  the  inmates  imprisoned,  their  wealth  confiscated.     He  then,  in 
union  with  the  Pope,  begged  all  his  neighbours  to  adopt  a  similar 
course.    Edward  II.  consented,  and  in  January  1308,  aU  the  Templars 
in  England  were  imprisoned.     They  were  tried  by  the  Church  on  the 
accusation  of  the  Pope.     In  France,  torture,  and  the  skill  of  Philip'^ 
lawyers,  had  produced  certain  confessions,  on  which  the  King  acted, 
and  the  Order  was  there  destroyed,  its  Grand  Master,  James  de  Mole, 
being  burnt  as  a  heretic.     In  England,  not  even  torture,  which  was 
now  first  used,i  could  produce  any  important  revelations.  The  inquiries 
lasted  till  1311.    Eventually,  certain  supposed  proofs  of  heterodoxy 
having  been  produced,  some  of  the  Knights  were  confined  in  monas- 
teries, the  Order  suppressed,  and  their  property  given  to  the  Hospitallers. 

1  A  cm-ious  question  was  raised,  whetlier  a  torturer  could  be  fetched  from  the  Con- 
tinent,  there  being  none  in  England.— Hemingbnrgh,  22S7. 
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The  effect  of  Gaveston's  return,  and  the  renewal  of  Papal  influence, 
o«ner»i  diacon-  ^^  ^^  couTse  to  increase  the  discontent,  till,  on  the  27th 
tent  and  statute  of  July,  at  a  Parliament  held  at  Stamford,  the  King 
was  compelled  to  give  his  consent  to  a  statute  of  reform. 
By  this  the  first  Statute  of  Westminster  was  renewed,  the  undue 
power  exercised  by  the  constables  of  the  royal  castles,  and  the  extor- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  royal  household,  were  checked ;  all  old 
taxes  upon  wool  and  hides  beyond  the  legal  customs  were  removed  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  general  letter  was  directed  to  the  Pope, 
begging  him  to  abstain  from  his  exactions.  The  storm  continued  to 
rise.  Very  shortly  after  this,  the  great  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Lincoln, 
Warwick,  and  others,  refused  to  appear  at  a  meeting  at  York,  if 
Gaveston  were  present.  A  meeting  summoned  in  London  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  met  with  no  better  success.  The 
Barons  threatened  to  appear  in  arms  if  they  appeared  at  alL  The 
King,  in  fear,  concealed  Gaveston  for  a  time  ;  the  Barons  then  indeed 
came,  but  came  only  to  demand  a  complete  reformation  in  the 
government,  to  which  the  King  was  compelled  to  give  his  consent. 
The  precedent  in  his  grand  fathei-'s  reign  was  then  followed.  From 
Appointment  of  ^^®  present  March  to  Michaelmas  of  the  following  year 
the  Lord*  the  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commis- 

Bion  of  twenty- one  members,  who  were  to  produce  ordi- 
nances of  general  reform.  Pending  the  production  of  these  ordinances, 
some  preliminary  articles  were  at  once  established.  For  the  payment 
of  the  King's  debts  grants  were  to  be  recalled,  and  his  expensive 
housekeeping  was  to  be  limited.  To  satisfy  the  national  feeling,  and 
in  the  hope  of  lightening  the  taxes,  the  Italian  house  of  the  Frescobaldi, 
who  had  hitherto  farmed  them,  was  to  be  deprived  of  that  advan- 
tage, and  Englishmen  alone  were  to  be  employed  in  their  collection ; 
and  before  all  things,  the  charters  of  liberty  were  to  be  observed. 

Hoping,  probably,  to  gain  popularity  for  lumself  and  his  favourite, 
and  to  be  thus  able  to  get  rid  of  the  Barons'  interference,  Edward 
Useless  assault  determined  on  an  expedition  to  Scotland  ;  but  the  great 
on  Scotland.  Barons,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  busied  with  their 
ordinances,  refused  to  accompany  him.  Some  of  his 
immediate  adherents,  such  as  Gloucester,  Warrenne,  his  half-brother, 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Norfolk,^  and  Gaveston,  alone  went  with  hiTn.  His 
hopes  of  gaining  popularity  by  victory  were  disappoiuted.  The 
Scotch  retired  before  him.    Though  Gaveston  crossed  the  Forth, 

1  He  had  lately  received  the  Earldom  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rank  of  Earl  Marshall,  by 
the  death  of  Bigod  without  heira 
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he  could  not  bring  on  an  engagement;  and  when  the  English 
retreated,  the  Scotch  hung  upon  their  rear,  and  pursued  their  advan- 
tages  into  the  county  of  Durham.  In  his  necessity,  the  King  was 
driven  to  illegal  actions.  He  appropriated  the  property  of  the  Eari 
of  Lincoln  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  taxed  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  The  Parliament,  therefore,  was  in  no  improved  temper 
'vhen  Edward,  leaviag  Gaveston  in  the  protection  of  Lady  de  Vescy 
went  to  meet  it  in  London  in  October.    The  Ordinances   «,-  /w-.. 

1        T         1  1     •  uTOinancea 

were  there  produced.    In  addition  to  the  articles  already   p^wiaiied. 
granted,  there  were  others  which  seem  to  explain  the  policy  of  the 
opposition,  and  to  show  the  chief  forms  of  misgovern-    poucy  ©f  the 
ment  at  that  time  prevalent.    No  war  was  to  be  carried   opposition, 
on  without  consent  of  Parliament ; — taken  in  connection  with  the 
conduct  of  Bohun  and  Bigod  in  the  last  reign,  with  the  abstention  of 
the  Barons  from  the  war  with  Scotland,  and  with  the  treaty  between 
Bruce  and  Lancaster,   which   will  be  afterwards  mentioned,  this 
seems  to  show  that  the  Barons  desired  a  complete  settlement  of 
England  before  engaging  in  foreign  wars.     All  taxes  upon  wool  and 
other  exports  since  the  coronation  of  Edward  I.  were  to  be  removed : 
— the  Barons  seem  to  have  seen  that  export  duties  are  a  tax  on  produc- 
tion, and  are  advantageous  in  the  long  run  to  foreign  manufactures 
only.    The  great  officers  of  state  were  to  be  nominated  with  consent 
of  Parliament ;  while,  to  complete  the  system,  the  sheriffs,  whom 
Edward  I.  had  made  elective,  were  to  be  nominated  by  these  great 
officers ;  in  other  words,  the  royal  power  was  to  be  restricted  by  a 
baronial  oligarchy.     Parliament  was  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year 
which,  considering  that  his  father  had  held  at  least  three  Parliaments 
a  year,  seems  to  show  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  arbitrary 
government.     Bad  companions  were  to  be  removed  from  the  King 
and  his  household  reformed.     Many  of  these  companions  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  appear  to  have  been  foreigners.     The  Kin^^s 
tastes  had  collected  around  him  foreigners  connected  with  display  of 
the  arts,  and  on  them  he  had  lavished  favours,  which  excited  the 
national  feeKng.    But  the  chief  attack  after  all  was  upon  Gaveston 
his  coimtryman  De  Beaumont,  and  his  sister.  Lady  de  Vescy.     It  was 
ordered  that  Gaveston  should  leave  the  kingdom  by  the   oavesto 
port   of   Dover  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  never   banished, 
again  enter  any  territory  belonging  to  the  English  Crown.^ 

In  pursuance  of  these  Ordinances,  Gaveston  left  England,  and  took 

1  These  are  only  the  principal  articles  ;  there  were  many  others,  the  arrangement  o/ 
the  law  courts,  the  royal  prerogative  of  justice,  etc. 
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refuge  in  Flanders.  But  before  the  year  was  over  he  again  appeared 
in  England,  and  joined  Edward  as  he  hurried  to  the  North,  to  be,  as 
he  believed,  less  within  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  At  Knaresborough, 
His  reappear-  Edward  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  put  forward 
toe^KiM^  ^  proclamation  declaring  the  banishment  of  Qaveston 

1312.  contrary  to  the  Constitution.     He  readmitted  him  to 

favour,  and  restored  him  his  property.  It  was  even  reported  that  he 
was  intriguing  to  secure  him  a  retreat  in  Scotland.  This  flagrant 
violation  of  his  word  set  all  England  against  the  King.  The  old 
Archbishop  Winchelsea  of  Canterbury,  as  in  the  last  reign,  became  a 
centre  of  revolution ;  he  excommunicated  Qaveston,  while  the 
The  baronial  Barons,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  now  the  Earls  of 
chiefs  Lancaster  and  Hereford,  proceeded  to  take  active  mea- 

sures. This  Lancaster  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  brother  of 
Edward  I.  His  power  in  England  was  enormous ;  he  was  Earl  of  five 
counties.  From  his  father  he  had  received  Lancaster  and  the 
confiscated  estates  of  De  Montfort  and  Ferrers,  the  Earldoms  namely 
of  Leicester  and  Derby  ;  he  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  De  Lacys, 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had  succeeded  to  the 
Earldoms  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury.  He  began  that  opposition, 
which  will  be  frequently  mentioned  afterwards,  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Plantagenets  to  the  reigning  house.  Hereford,  the 
son  of  the  great  Humphrey  Bohun,  was  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
baronial  party.  He  had  married  Elizabeth,  the  King's  sister.  The 
leaders  of  the  baronial  party  agreed  to  repair  to  those  parts  of 
England  where  they  had  most  influence.  Lancaster  proceeded  north- 
wards so  rapidly,  that  the  King  had  to  fly  before  him,  and  was  nearly 
captured  at  Newcastle,  where  Gaveston's  jewels  and  horses  fell  into 
Lancaster's  hands,  and  thence  he  took  ship  for  Scarborough.  Lan- 
caster took  up  his  position  in  the  middle  of  England,  while  the  rest 
of  the  baronial  party  besieged  Gaveston  in  that  fortress,  where  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  surrender.  This  he  did  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  was  no  enemy  to  the  King,  upon  a  promise  that  if  he  could  not 
come  to  terms  with  the  Barons  he  should  be  restored  to  Scarborough. 
Pembroke  persuaded  him  to  go  with  him  to  his  castle  at  Wallingford, 
but  on  the  way,  during  a  temporary  absence  of  Pembroke,  he  was 
surprised  by  Warwick,  who  hated  him  for  having  nicknamed  him 
"The  Black  Dog,"  brought  to  his  castle  of  Warwick, 

Qaveston  ' 

beheaded  at  and  there  beheaded  on  Blacklow  Hill  The  King  was 
Warwick.  naturally  full  of  anger,  nor  did  he,  in  fact,  ever  forgive 

Lancaster,  but  he  yielded  to  necessity,  being  perhaps  in  a  particularly 
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good  humour  at  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  ;  and  the  Barons,  who 
appeared  in  arms  at  Ware,  all  received  pardon  in  exchange  for  some 
slight  concessions,  among  others  for  the  restoration  of  Gaveston's 
jewels.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  close  of  the  following  year  that 
the  pardons  were  completed,  Edward  having  in  the  meantime  been 
to  France. 

This  closes  the  first  period  of  the  reign,  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
Barons  were  not  yet  satisfied.  Their  chief  enemy  was  removed,  but 
their  policy  was  not  accepted.    Thus,  when  in  1314  the  „ 

f^  •11-1  Renewal  of  war 

Kmg  collected  a  large  army,  many  of  them  still  held   with  scouand. 
aloof,  though  they  sent  their  forces.     If  Scotland  was  to    "^*' 
be  saved  it  was  time  for  energetic  action.     One  by  one  the  fortresses 
had  been  taken.     StiiHng  still  held  out,  but  the  Governor  promised 
to  capitulate  unless  relieved  before  St.  John's  Day.     By  a  rapid 
march  Edward  reached  the  place  before  the  fatal  day.     But  Bruce 
was  ready  to  receive  him.     He  had  arranged  his  troops  a  little  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  castle,  with  his  right  resting  on  the   satue  of 
little  brook  Bannockbum.     His  position  was  carefully    Bannockbttnt 
prepared.    His  front  was  partly  covered  by  a  marsh,  and  where  this 
ceased   and  waste   land   began   he  had  dug   shallow   pitfalls,  with 
a  pointed  stake  in  each,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  heavy  cavalry, 
of  which  the  English  army  then  consisted.     His  left  was  defended  by 
tlie  cliffs  of  the  castle.     Edward  Bruce  commanded  the  right,  Thomas 
Randolf  the  left,  Walter  Stewart  and  James  Douglas  the  centre, 
a  small  rearguard  was  commanded  by  Bruce  himisell     On  the  eve 
of  St.  John's  the  English  attempted  to  secure  Stirlbig,  but  were 
beaten  back  by  Randolf.     On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June,  the 
Abbot  of  Inchaffray  said  mass  in  the  Scotch  army.     As  they  knelt, 
Edward  exclaimed,  "  See,  they  beg  pardon."    But  Ingram  of  Umfran- 
ville,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  by  his   side,  replied,  "Yes,  sire,  but  of 
Heaven,  not  of  you."     Immediately  after  this  the  battle  began,  and 
already  the  weight  of  the  English  men-at-arms  and  the  flights  of 
arrows  were  thinning  the  Scotch  ranks,  when  Bruce  fell  upon  the 
flank  of  the  archers  with  his  reserve.     The  fortune  of  the  day  was 
still  doubtful,  when  troops  were  seen  advancing  with  flying  standards 
behind  the  Scotch.     They  were  the  camp  f<)llowers  of  Bruce's  army, 
who  were  eagerly  pushing  forward  to  watch  the  fight,  but  the  English 
believed  it  was  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.      They  had  already 
found  enough  to  do,  and  did  not  wait  the  new  arrivals.     The  flight 
soon  became  a  disorderly  rout     The  horses  stumbled  and  fell  in  the 
pitfalls  or  stuck  fust  in  the  morass,  and  the  Scotch  pursued  ruthlessly. 
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With  difficulty  the  King,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, escaped  from  the  field,  and  sought  safety  with  a  few  hundred 
men  in  Dux'bar,  whence  he  took  ship  to  Berwick.  The  Earl  of 
_  Gloucester,  with  great  numbers  of  Barons  and  Knights,  were  left  dead 
;  upon  the  field,  and  during  the  retreat  the  Earl  of  Hereford  was 
captured  at  BothwelL  He  was  subsequently  exchanged  for  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Bruce's  wife  and  daughter,  who  had  long 
been  in  honourable  custody  in  England. 

Edward  thought  for  a  moment  of  renewing  the  war,  and  again 
Edward  refuBes  s^^^^^imoned  a  fresh  army  ;  but  the  condition  of  England 
TueTcSawtX  ""^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  action  impossible.  The  discontented 
Earls  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  refusal  of  the  King 
to  accept  the  Ordinances,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  new  favourites 
Beaumont  and  Despenser.  Money,  too,  was  wanting  ;  and  the  King's 
renewed  efforts  to  obtain  it  from  the  clergy  by  means  of  the  new 
Archbishop  Walter  were  met  with  firm  opposition.  But  though  war 
was  useless,  he  would  not  Hsten  to  Bruce's  overtures  for  peace, 
obstinately  refusing  to  regard  that  Prince  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  rebel.  The  North  of  England  was  thus  left  open  to  the  fierce 
inroads  of  the  Scotch. 

The  loss  of  the  English  prestige  was  more  disastrous  than  the 
waninWaiM     Immediate  loss  of  the  battle.      The  Welsh  and  Irish 
and  ireiAiuL        thought  their  opportunity  had  arrived  for  obtaining  their 
independence.     The  Welsh  insurrection  was  indeed  subdued  after  a 
year  of  fighting  ;  but  it  required  three  years  before  Ireland  waa  again 
secured  to  the  English  Crown.    In  that  country  Edward  I.  had  done 
but  little.     It  was  in  its  usual  state  of  disorder.     The  feuds  among 
the  Norman  adventurers,  to  whom  the  conquest  had  been  left,  were 
scarcely  less  constant  or  bitter  than  the  wars  among  the  native  tribes 
who  surrounded  them.    Against  these  tribes,  however,  they  exercised 
the  greatest  cmelties.     To  be  an  Irishman  was  to  be  excluded  from 
all  justice,  to  be  classed  at  once  as  a  robber  and  murderer.     The  news 
of  the  Battle  of  Bannockbum  induced  the  Irish  to  beg  the  assistance 
of  Bruce,  and  to  offer  him  their  crown.     He  declined  it  for  himself 
but  his  brother  Edward,  as  ambitious  as  the  Scotch  King,  accepted 
Edward  Bruce'B    ^^®  ^^^^'     ^^  ^^^7  ^^IS  he  landed,  supported  by  the 
tl^d°  **'         ^^®^*  ^^^  °^  *^^  O^NieUs,  and  probably  also  by  the 
Norman  Lacys,  and  was  victorious  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Butlers  and  De  Burghs.      In  vaia  did  Edward  send 
John  of  Hotham,  a  clergyman,  to  attempt  some  combination  among 
the  English  and  the  Irish  tribes.     The  EngUsh  dislike  to  the  royal 
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lieutenant  Butler  prevented  union,  and  in  May  1316, 0'Niell  of  Tyrone 
gave  up  his  claim  to  the  Irish  throne  to  Edward  Bruce, 
who  was  crowned  King.     But  a  series  of  separate  attacks   KLg.  '^"'^*'^ 
upon  the  natives  was  more  successful    At  Athenry  the   "^^' 
O'Connors  were  almost  exterminated.     The  arrival  of  King  Robert  in 
UlBter,  and  a  march  in  winter  to  Limerick  and  Dublin,  produced  no 
permanent  effect,  and  at  length,  in  1317,  Roger  Mortimer,  landing 
with  a  considerable  army,  succeeded  in  establishing  some  order.     The 
Lacys  were  executed  for  treason  ;  the  tribes  began  quarrelling  among 
themselves ;  and  finally,  in  1318,  Edward  Bruce  fell  in   n^medat 
a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  John  of  Binning-   i>«"iaik. 
ham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk.    The  English  government 
was  re-established  in  all  its  oppression. 

Meanwhile,  England  itself  had  been  in  a  miserable  plight.     1315 
and  1316  were  years  of  fearful  famine.     Prices  rose  to   Distress  in 
an  unprecedented  height.     Wheat  was  sold  for  40  marks    England, 
a  quarter;   and   Parliament  still  further  aggravated   the   evil  by 
fixing  a   maximum   price,   which   for  a  time  closed   the   markets 
altogether.     Terrible  diseases  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  famine. 
Again  and  again  the  northern  counties  were  mercilessly  ravaged; 
whole  districts  and  dioceses  were  glad  to  compound  with  the  Scotch 
for  safety.     An  attempt  was  made  by  a  Parliament  in  this  year  to 
re-establish  the  national  prosperity,   by   obliging   the 
King  to  accept  Lancaster  as  his  chief  minister.     Lan-    p^^*^i^e*r. 
caster  accepted  this  position,  upon  the  condition  that  he   """ 
should  be  allowed  to  resign  if  the  King  refused  to  follow  his  advice, 
or  if  men  objectionable  to  Parliament  were  admitted  to  the  King's 
Council,     For  a  moment  there  was  peace.     The  Ordinances  were 
accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  published  throughout  the  country.     But 
it  was  not  in  the  King  to  act  honourably  when  the  fortunes  ol  his 
favourites  were  at  stake  ;  and  Lancaster  soon  found  himself  thwarted 
by  the  ever-increasing  power  of  the  Despensers.     It  was   pow.r  of  the 
in  vain  that  Pope  John  XXII.  was  caUed  in  as  a  medi-   DeBpensers. 
ator.     His  legates  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to 
heal  the  domestic  quarrels  of  the  country  and  to  establish  a  truce  with 
Scotland.     Bruce  refused  to  treat  unless  he  was  acknowledged  as 
King.      He  continued  his  enterprises,  and  captured  the  town  of 
Berwick.    The  legates  could  do  nothing  but  put  him  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church. 

At  last,  in  1318,  a  crisis  was  reached.     The  necessity  of  union 
against  Scotland  began  to  be  obvious.     The  Despensers  were  for  a 
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time  removed  from  England,  and  a  committee  in  the  interest  of 
Lancaster  was  appointed  to  watch  the  royal  action  in  the  intervals 
of  Parliament.  This  temporary  adjustment  of  affairs 
conciliation  in  in  England  was  followed  before  long  by  a  truce  with 
England  Scotland.      Edward  tried  and  failed  in  an  attempt  to 

regain  Berwick.  Another  furious  invasion  had  ravaged  the  North  of 
England,  in  which  no  less  than  eighty-four  towns  and  villages  were 
burned.  It  was  plain  that  the  Scotch  were  too  strong  for  him.  At 
the  same  time  Bruce  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  ex- 
communication, and  agreed  to  waive  his  claim  to  the 
obnoxious  title.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  treating. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  late  attempts  at  compromise  between 
the  two  parties  in  England  were  hollow.  The  question  had  to  be  tried 
by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Nothing  could  induce  the  King  to  get  rid  of 
his  favourites,  nor  the  opposition  to  act  in  common  with  them.  It 
The  Welsh  was  a  little  private  quarrel,  and  no  great  question,  which 

MMchji  qnarrei  ^^  length  blew  the  smouldering  discontent  to  a  flame. 
Deapenaen.  The  marriage  of  young  Hugh  Despenser  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  died  at  Bannockburn, 
had  introduced  a  new  and  objectionable  power  into  the  midst  of  the 
Welsh  Marches.  A  quarrel  arose  about  a  vacant  fief,  and  the 
Marchers  made  common  cause  against  the  favourite.  The  King 
ordered  the  question  to  be  settled  before  his  own  court, 

Edward  quarrels  ••■ 

with  the  and  subsequently  before  Parliament ;  but  Hereford  re- 

Marchers.  fused  to  appear  unless  the  Despensers  were  removed. 

As  the  King  vindicated  his  favourites,  and  refused  to  remove  them, 
Hereford  marched  northward,  joined  Lancaster,  and  made  a  formal 
Hereford  and  agreement  with  him  that  there  should  be  no  peace  till 
comMne '  *^®  Despeusers  were  gone.     The  confederates  came  in 

1321.  arms  to  the   Parliament  held  at  Westminster,  found 

themselves  completely  master  of  the  King,  presented  him  with  eleven 
articles  of  reformation,  and  procured  from  him,  irregularly,  and  in 
Despenaera  spite  of  the  protestatious  of  the  clergy,  the  condenma- 
baniahed.  ^jon  and  banishment  of  the  Despensers.     This  condem- 

nation was  afterwards  formed  into  a  statute,  and  a  pardon  given  to 
all  those  who  had  compelled  the  King  to  grant  it. 

But  though  Edward  had  temporarily  yielded,  parties  were  so 
evenly  balanced  that  very  little  turned  the  scale.  Young  Despenser 
was  serving  as  admiral  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  He  was  therefore  safe 
from  such  personal  attacks  as  Gaveston  had  been  exposed  to,  and  the 
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King  was  able  to  repair  to  the  coast  and  concert  measures  with  him. 
As  the  Queen  was  travelling  from  London  to  Canterbury  to  meet  him 
she  was  refused  admittance  to  the  royal  castle  of  Leeds  by  the 
Governor,  Badlesmere.     Angry  at  this  insult,  the  King   insnit  to  the 
attacked  the  castle  and  hanged  the  garrison.     It  seems   Jj**"  ""*""*• 
to  have  been  felt  that,  in  insulting  the  Queen,  the  op-   energy, 
position  party  had  gone  much  too  far.     The  King  was  able  to  recall 
the  Despensers,  several  of  the  nobles  declared  that  the  late  sentence 
of  banishment  had  been  procured  by  overwhelming  force  ;  and  as  he 
marched  towards  the  West  against  the  Welsh  Marches,  his  brothers, 
the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Kent,  and  several  others  of  the   He  recaus  the 
greater  nobility,  followed  his  standard.     By  occupying   \^^^^^' 
the  valley  of  the  Severn,  he  separated  the  Marchers  from   Marches. 
Lancaster,  who  was  collecting  troops  at  Doncaster.      Mortimer  and 
most  of  the   Marchers  came  to  terms,  and  surrendered.      Hereford 
with  several  others,  broke  through  the  royal  army,  and  joined  Lancas- 
ter.    The  King's  enemies  were  now  collected  into  one  body  and  he 
rapidly  turned  against  them.     To  secure  support,  and  probably  in 
pursuance  of  their  usual  policy,  the  rebel  lords  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Scotch.     Bruce  was  to  come  to  their  assistance,  but 
no  conquests  that  he  should  make  were  to  be  permanent.     The  price 
of  his  help  was  to  be  peace,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  royal 
title. 

On  the  approach  of  the  King,  the  rebels  fell  back,  and  were  inter- 
cepted at  Boroughbridge    by  Sir    Andrew   Harklay,  Governor  of 
Carlisle.     On  attempting  to  cross  the  bridge,  Hereford 
was  killed  from  below  ;  while  the  fords  were  so  strongly   Lancaster  at 
guarded  that  the  passage  of  the  river  seemed  impossible,   ^"''^^^rfdire. 
Lancaster,  with  some  hundred  barons  and  knights,  surrendered,     lie 
was  taken  to  Pontefract.    The  accusations  against  him,  including  his 
treasonable  compact  with  Bruce,  were  stated  before  a  committee  of  the 
King's  Barons,  and  condemnation  passed  against  hirn  unheard.     He 
was  beheaded,  with  all  circumstances  of  indignity.     A  considerable 
number  of  barons  suffered  either  with  him  or  immediately  after. 
Thonlas  of  Lancaster  appears  to  have  been  an  ordinary  feudal  party 
leader,  with  a  policy  which  was  directed  chiefly  to  domestic  reforms 
and  to  the  curtailment  of  the  royal  power.    At  the  same  time,  the 
commonalty  of  England  must  have  understood  that,  however  selfish 
that  policy  might  have  been,  it  yet  led,  in  the  existing 
state  of  society,  to  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the   worship^  as 
lower  orders.     Not  otherwise  can  we  explain  the  fact   *■**■*■ 
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that  miracles  before  long  were  worked  at  the  tomb  of  Lancaster,  and 
his  memory  so  worshipped  and  honoured  by  the  people,  that  the  King 
found  it  necessary  to  surround  the  place  of  his  execution  with  armed 
men. 

The  triumph  of  the  Despensers  seemed  complete.  The  elder  of 
Trimnphofthe  them  was  made  Earl  of  Winchester.  Their  policy  too 
DeapeMers.  ^^g  ^^  ^j^^^  adopted.  The  Ordinances  were  revised, 
all  that  could  touch  the  King's  prerogative  was  cut  out.  It 
was  ordered  especially  that  hereafter  no  baronial  committee  should 
dictate  laws  to  the  King,  but  he  "  should  make  all  laws  concerning 
the  estate  of  the  crown  or  of  the  realm  in  Parliament,  with  the 
consent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  universality  of  the  realm." 
Renewal  of  war  The  two  years'  truce  being  now  out,  the  King  marched 
with  Scotland,  to  Scotland,  but,  like  all  others  of  this  reign,  the 
expedition  came  to  nothing.  No  important  battle  was  fought. 
Want  of  food  compelled  the  English  to  return,  followed  by 
their  indefatigable  enemies.  So  close  were  they  upon  their  heels, 
that  at  a  place  called  Byland,  in  Blackmoor  Forest,  Edward  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  surprised.  So  unexpected  was  the  attack,  that 
treason  was  at  once  suspected.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Sir 
Andrew  Harklay,  who  had  been  made  Earl  of  Carlisle  for  his  services 
Peace  for  thir-  at  Boroughbiidge,  was  proved,  for  some  unexplained 
teen  yeara.  reasou,  to  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Bruce.    Foi 

this  treason  he  was  executed.  Such  constant  failures  became  ridicu- 
lous, and  at  length,  Edward,  acknowledging  Bruce's  title  as.  King, 
made  a  treaty  with  him  for  thirteen  years. 

It  seemed  for  the  moment  that  Edward's  troubles  were  over. 
Dangers  sur-  '^'^®  baronial  party  was  crushed,  their  intercourse  with 
^dingthe  the  Scotch  had  damaged  their  reputation ;  the  assump- 
tion on  their  part  of  the  sole  power  of  legislation  had 
produced  some  reaction.  The  truce  with  Scotland  had  secured 
Edward  from  danger  from  the  North.  There  seemed  no  reason  why 
he  and  his  favourites  should  not  rule  almost  as  they  wished.  In 
fact,  however,  the  crisis  of  his  reign  was  approaching ;  dangers  sur- 
rounded him  on  every  side.  That  the  baronial  party  was  still  aUve 
and  active  was  soon  made  evident  by  a  plot  to  liberate  aU  the 
political  prisoners.  The  plot  indeed  miscarried,  but  Mortimer 
found  means  to  make  good  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  France,  became  a  centre  round  which  disaffection  might 
gather.  Want  of  money,  too,  was  a  constant  source  of  danger ;  while 
the  meagre  grants  made  by  Parliament  showed  how  general  was  the 
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national  feeling  against  the  government  of  the  favourites.     Nor  way 

the  Chui-ch  in  much  better  temper  than  the  Barons  and  the  Commons. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  King  had  quarrelled  with  the  national 

Church,  which  found  an  active,  able,  and  somewhat  unscrupulous 

champion  in  Adam  Orleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford.     This  man   had 

been  deeply  implicated  in  the  baronial  movements,  had  been  deprived 

of  his  temporalities,  and  thus  became  a  determined  enemy  of  the 

King.    While  quarrelling  with  the  national  Church,  Edward  had 

shown  no  vigour  in  opposing  Rome.     On  two  occasions  he  failed  in 

procuring  the  election  to  bis}-  ^prics  of  his  nominees,  and  yielded 

without  a  struggle  to  the  autx^^rity  of  the  Pope.     But  submission  to 

Rome  had  now  become  a  sure  way  of  gaining  unpopularity  both 

among  clergy  and  laity.     On  the  death  of  Boniface  YIII.,  the  grandeur 

and  independence  of  the  old  Papal  system  had  come  to  an  end,  but 

its  constant  demands  upon  the  national  churches  were  by  no  means 

lessened  ;  and  such  exactions  had  become  more  intolerable  now  that 

the  ill-gotten  wealth  which  they  supplied  found  its  way  into  the 

hands  of  a  Pope  holding  his  court  at  Avignon,  a  mere  creature  of 

the  French  King :  to  the  old  dislike  of  Papal  supremacy  there  was 

now  added  the  national  dislike  of  France. 

To  crown  Edward's  difficulties,he  found  himself  involved  in  adispute 
with  France.      In  1322,  Charles  IV.,  son  of  Philip  the   uiffleuities  with 
Fair,  had  ascended  the  throne.    It  at  once  became  evident   France.  *' 
that  he  intended  to  pursue  his  father's  policy.     He  de-   ^^^*' 
manded  personal  homage  from  King  Edward.     His  ambassadors  could 
procure  nothing  but  the  threat  that,  unless  it  was  paid,  Guienne  would 
be  seized.    In  the  little  town  of  Saint  Sardos,  in  the  Agenois,  a  quarrel 
between  the  people  and  their  English  Seneschal  brought  the  matter 
before  the  French  King.     He  summoned  Edward  before  his  court.    It 
was  clear  that  the  old  machinery  of  feudal  supremacy  was  again  to  be 
set  in  motion.     War  in  fact  actually  began ;  the  French  armies  captured 
Ponthieu  and  the  Agenois.     It  was  in  vain  that  King  Edward  offered 
justice  to  the  aggrieved  inhabitants  of  Saint  Sardos  in  his  own  courts, 
in  vain  that  he  sought  the  mediation  of  the  Pope.     He  was  himself 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Despensers  ;  and  those  noblemen,  afraid 
probably  to  allow  the  King  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  their  personal 
influence,  used  all  their  power  to  prevent  him  from  going  himself  to 
France.     It  was  at  last  decided  that  Queen  Isabella, 
the  French  King's  sister,  should  go  to  Paris,  and  try  if  pJi^jTrr^co. 
she  could  come  to  some  arrangement.     She  procured   ^'^^' 
leave  for  her  eldest  son  Edward  to  represent  his  father,  and  do 
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homage  for  Guieime.  But,  when  the  young  Prince  reached  Paris, 
he  was  in  no  haste  to  retuin.  In  fact,  the  Queen  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Mortimer,  and  had  passed  entirely  under  his  influence  and  that 
of  the  other  baronial  exiles ;  and  under  the  skilful  management  of 
Orleton,  Mortimer  and  his  friends  were  engaged  in  a  great  conspiracy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  King  perpetually  wrote  to  demand  her  return. 
She  pleaded  personal  dread  of  the  Despensers,  (Uid  complained  of  the 
King's  iU-usage.  For  a  woman  Living  in  adultery  with  her  husband's 
enemy,  such  charges  are  perhaps  not  worth  much  ;  but  it  does  seem 
probable  that  as  a  high-spirited  woma:  she  had  much  to  bear  from 
the  King's  partiality  for  his  favourite. ,  .^lany  of  whom  were  men  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  life. 

The  conspiracy  was  so  widespread,  and  so  judiciously  managed, 
that  her  cause  was  soon  regarded  as  a  national  one.  Nobles,  clergy, 
and  commonalty  seem  alike  to  have  been  in  her  interest.  At  the 
LQstigation  of  the  Pope,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  but  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  Hainault,  and  there  contracting  a 
marriage  between  her  son  Edward  and  the  daughter  of  the  Count, 
and  of  engaging  that  Prince  to  assist  her  in  her  enterprise.  On 
sheiandBin  the  24th  of  September  she  Lmded  with  her  foreign 
8a«^^-  auxiliaries   at   the   mouth  of  the  OrwelL     She  was 

joined  by  the  King's  brothers,  by  his  cousin  Henry  of  Lancastei, 
and  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  East  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
supplied  her  with  money.  London  rose  in  her  favour.  The 
skilful  mimagement  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  won  her  aUies  on 
Her  party  all  sides,  and  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  fly  before 

gathers  «trexigth.  j^gj  advauce.   Leaving  the  Earl  of  Winchester  in  Bristol, 
he  tried  with  young  Despenser  to  reach  Lundy  Isle  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.     The  wind  prevented  him,  and  he  was  driven  to  land  in 
Wales.     Bristol  was  taken  by  the  Queen  without  a  siege,  and  the 
King  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers  in  Wales. 
He  was  put  into  the  charge  of  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
brother  of  the  late  Earl,  at  Kenilworth.    William  Trussel, 
whom  the  Queen  had  made  her  judge,  superintended  the  trial  of  the 
Despensers  and  their  friends,  and  they  were  aU  put  to  death.     In 
December  the  Parliament  met  at  Westminster,  and  swore  fealty  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince.      The  Bishop  of  Hereford  put   the   question 
whether  Edward  or  his  son  should  henceforward  rule.     The  assembly 
Prince  of  Wales    declared  for  the  Prince,  who  accepted  the  situation,  bind- 
made  King.         jjjg  Viirnaftlf  to  six  articles,  which  Seem  to  represent  the 
complaints  against  the  King,  and   which  laid  to  his  charge,  th« 
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rule  of  favourites,  the  contempt  of  good  advice,  the  loss  of  Scotland, 
acts  of  violence  against  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  and  the  refusal  of 
justice.  Isabella  pretended  to  be  angry  at  this  act  of  deposition,  but 
her  pretence  could  deceive  nobody.  FinaUy,  a  deputa-  Murder  of  the 
tion  waited  upon  the  unfortunate  Edward,  and  procured  ^^• 
his  resignation.  He  was  hurried  from  fortress  to  fortress,  and  before 
long  met  a  cruel  death  in  Berkeley  Castle. 

Throughout  the  baronial  efforts  of  the  reign,  constitutional  views 
and  personal  interests  had  been  closely  interwoven,  character  of 
The  single-minded  patriotism  of  Simon  de  Montfort  tt«  opposition, 
had  been  entirely  absent.  It  was  the  personal  ambition  of  a  Prince 
of  the  blood,  of  enormous  wealth  and  influence,  which  had  supplied 
the  baronial  party  with  their  first  leader.  The  vindictive  feelings 
of  personal  disHke  had  produced  an  unjustifiable  murder  of  the  royal 
favourite.  Success  had  been  followed  by  an  unconstitutional  appro- 
priation of  all  the  powers  of  government.  To  support  their  supremacy 
the  Barons  had  not  shrunk  from  an  aUiance  with  their  national 
enemies.  To  secure  a  second  triumph  and  revenge  they  had  adopted 
the  cause  of  an  adulterous  Queen  and  her  worthless  favourite.  Yet 
throughout,  the  pretence  of  their  action  had  been  the  maintenance  of 
the  old  constitution,  and  the  act  which  closed  the  reign  was  a  formal 
declaration  on  the  part  of  Parliament  of  a  constitutional  right  of  the 
nation  to  depose  a  sovereign  who  proved  himself  unfit  for  his  high 
positioDU 
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John  of 
Gaunt, 
Duke  of 
Lancas- 
ter,   d. 
1399. 


Edmund, 
Duke  of 
York,  d. 
1402. 


Thomas  of  Wood* 
stock,  Duke  ol 
Gloucester,  d. 
1397. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


Scotland. 

Robert  I.,  1306. 
David  II.,  1329. 
Robert  U.,  1370. 


France. 

Charles  IV.,  1322. 
Philip  VL,  1328. 
John,  1350. 
Charles  v.,  1864. 

POPES.— John  XXII. ,  1316.    Benedict  XI. 

1352.    Urban  v.,  1362. 

Archbishops. 

Simon  Mepeham,  1328. 
John  of  Stratford,  1333. 
Thomas  Bradwardine,  1349. 
Simon  Islip,  1349. 
Simon  Laugham,  1366. 
William  Whittlesey,  1368. 
Simon  Sudbury,  1375. 


Germany. 

Louis  IV.,  1314. 
Charles  IV.,  1347. 


Spain  {Castile). 

AlphonsoXL,1312. 
Pedro,  1350. 
Henry  IL,  1368. 


I 


1334.      Clement  VL,  1842. 
Gregory  XL,  1370. 

Chancellors. 


Innocent  VI. 


Henry  of  Burghersh,  1327. 
John  of  Stratford,  1330. 
Richard  of  Bury,  1334. 
John  of  Stratford,  1335. 
Robert  of  Stratford,  1337- 
Richard  Bynteworth,  1338. 
John  of  Stratford,  1340. 
Robert  ot  Stratford,  1340. 
Sir  Robert  Bourchier,  1340. 
Sir  Robert  Pamynge,  1341. 


Robert  of  Sadyngton,  1343. 
John  of  Offord,  1345. 
John  of  Thoresby,  1348. 
William  of  Edington,  1356. 
Simon  Langham,  1363. 
William  of  Wykeham.  1367. 
Sir  Robert  Thorpe,  1371. 
Sir  John  Knyvet,  1372. 
Adam  Houghton,  1377. 


AS  the  conquest  of  England  by  Queen  Isabella  and  Mor- 
J\.  timer  had  been  ostensibly  undertaken  for  purposes  of 
reform  in  the  government,  and  freedom  from  the  in-  Measures  of 
fluence  of  favourites,  the  first  measures  taken  were  such  "^^'"^ 
as  might  befit  a  reforming  party.  The  charters  of  liberty  were 
solenmly  renewed,  and  the  removal  of  the  more  obvious  abuses 
promised,  the  judgment  against  Lancaster  and  his  friends  w^as  re- 
versed^ and  the  government  nominally  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
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council  of  regency,  formed  of  four  Bishops,  four  Earls,  and  six  Barons. 
Nevertheless,  the  real  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mortimer  ;  to 
him  and  to  the  Queen  a  considerable  portion  of  the  royal  revenues 
were  diverted,  and  before  long  all  trace  of  reform  had  disappeared, 
Hortimer'i  8^<1  Mortimer,  forgetful  of  the  pretext  which  had  secured 

mifgovemmMit.  \^\j^  \^q  position,  and  of  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  be- 
came to  all  intents  and  purposes  himself  a  favourite,  giving  to  that 
word  the  meaning  which  best  describes  it,  an  irresponsible  and  all- 
powerful  minister.  He  even  Buirounded  himself,  we  are  told,  with  a 
guard  of  180  knights,  and  altogether  adopted  an  ostentatious  bearing 
which  could  not  but  create  enemies  ;  at  the  same  time  his  connection 
with  the  Queen  excited  the  displeasure  of  all  respectable  men. 

His  early  government  was  rudely  interrupted  by  an  invasion  from 
Scotland.  The  truce  was  not  yet  expired,  but  the  opportunity  was 
_.y  too  good  to  be  lost.     To  the  English  the  renewal  of  war 

paign  agatut  was  distasteful,  and  measures  were  taken  to  avoid  it. 
A  meeting  was  arranged  with  the  Scotch  King,  but  the 
conclusion  was  so  evidently  foregone,  that  Robert  summoned  his 
army  to  assemble  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  the  meeting, 
and  while  the  negotiations  were  still  going  on,  the  Scotch  crossed  the 
borders  in  force.  The  campaign  against  them  was  not  successful. 
More  used  than  the  English  to  rapid  movements,  capable  of  living 
upon  much  less,  and  able  to  supply  themselves  with  that  little  from 
an  enemy's  country,  the  Scotch  constantly  avoided  a  great  battle. 
Twice  was  Edward  deceived  by  a  simple  stratagem  of  the  Scotch, 
who  left  the  watchfires  burning,  while  they  secretly  decamped,  and 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  close  the  campaign  without  a  battle.  It 
became  necessary  for  Mortimer  and  Edward  to  treat,  and  the  Queen 
offered  her  daughter  Jane  as  the  price  of  peace.  In  March  1328,  that 
peace  was  concluded ;  Robert's  son,  David,  was  to  marry  Jane  ;  the 
English  were  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  have  the  ecclesiastical 
censures  which  hung  over  Bruce  removed,  and  on  the 
payment  of  ^£20,000,  promised  to  give  up  all  claims 
upon  the  Scotch  crown,  and  to  acknowledge  Bruce  as  king. 

Though  the  English  nobles  had  long  disliked  the  Scotch  war,  and 
had  at  all  events  made  use  of  their  pretended  dislike  as  a  weapon  of 
opposition  to  the  government,  they  now,  with  true  party  spirit,  and 
moved  probably  more  by  dislike  to  Mortimer  than  by  any  patriotic 
feeling,  declared  themselves  horrified  at  the  disgraceful  treaty,  and 
held  aloof  from  the  Parliament  which  ratified  it  Dislike  to  the 
government  was  in  truth  growing  to  a  head.      Associations  were 
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formed  to  uphold  the  ordinances  of  the  last  refgn.  At  length,  at  a 
Parliament  called  at  Salisbury,  to  be  present  at  the  creation  of  new 
peers — when  Mortimer  was  made  Earl  of  March  ;  Prince  John,  Earl 
of  Cornwall  ;  and  James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond — Prince  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Earl  Thomas,  and  other  mal- 
contents, refused  to  appear.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  heard  that 
they  were  in  arms  at  Winchester.  The  King's  uncles,  the  Earis  of 
Kent  and  Norfolk,  had  hitherto  supported  Lancaster,  but  as  Mortimer 
drew  near  with  his  army,  they  suddenly  deserted  him.  This  caused 
the  failure  of  the  insurrection,  and  Lancaster  and  his  friends  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  hard  terms,  purchasing  their  freedom  with  half 
their  incomes,  and  the  pledge  that  they  would  no  longer  oppose  the 
government. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  ineffectual  insurrection  put  an 
end  to  the  discontent.  During  the  whole  of  the  following  year, 
while  Edward  was  absent  in  France,  rumours  began  to  prevail  that 
the  old  King  was  still  alive,  and  in  the  Spring  Parliament  of  1330, 
^he  country  was  astonished  by  the  sudden  apprehension  of  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Kent,  the  King's  uncle.     He  and  many  other 

Conspiracy  and 

nobles,  among  others  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  death  of  Kent. 
Bishop  of  London,  had  undoubtedly  joined  in  a  con-  ^^®" 
spiracy  nominally  for  the  restoration  of  the  late  King.  The  exami- 
nations made  it  evident  that  this  insurrection  had  been  fomented  bv 
the  agents  of  Mortimer,  and  that  Kent  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
machinations.  He  confessed  his  complicity  in  the  scheme,  and  was 
beheaded.  Mortimer  doubtless  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  thus 
weakening  the  party  of  his  enemies.  Among  the  petitions  of  the 
Commons  in  the  first  Parliament  of  the  reign  was  one  against  the 
exactions  of  the  royal  Princes ;  this  renders  it  probable  that  they 
had  taken  upon  themselves  to  exact  purveyance,  and  Mortimer 
might  rely  upon  the  popular  feeling  being  with  him  in  this  act  of 
violence. 

But  a  more  important  enemy  now  made  his  appearance.  Edward, 
who  had  been  married  to  Philippa  of  Hainault  in  1328,  had  now  a 
son,  afterwards  the  Black  Prince,  and  therefore  could  not  but 
feel  that  he  had  reached  man's  estate.  He  was  weary  of  the 
domination  of  Mortimer,  and  could  hardly  have  looked  with  favour  on 
the  man  who  had  killed  his  father  and  his  uncle,  and  was  now  living 
in  adultery  with  his  mother.     He  determined  to  assume    ^, 

J  1    .        Ti  1  Edward  over- 

the  reins  of  government,  and,  m  alliance  with  the  Barons,   throw, 
suddenly  seized  Mortimer  during  the  sittings  of  the   ^'^^^^^"^^ 
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Parliament  at  Nottingham,  and  procured  his  speedy  trial  and  execu- 
tion. To  the  Queen  he  acted  firmly  hut  mercifully  ;  he  allowed  her 
^3000  a  year  ;  he  subsequently  even  increased  this  income,  and  during 
her  lifetime  paid  her  a  yearly  visit  of  ceremony,  but  he  refused  to 
allow  her  any  influence  in  the  government,  and  she  passed  the 
remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  her  life  in  privacy  at  Risings  Castle. 

The  young  King  was  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  he  had  taken, 
Edward's  heal-  ^^d  proceeded  by  acts  of  leniency  to  heal  party  feeling, 
ing  meauTireB.  restoring  the  forfeited  inheritances  to  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  lately  sufi'ered,  and  extending  his  kindness  to  the  wives  even 
of  Mortimer,  and  Goumay  his  father's  murderer.  He  made  common 
cause  with  those  nobles  who  had  hitherto  been  discontented.  Henry 
of  Lancaster  became  a  prominent  member  of  his  council ;  the  great 
seal  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  of  Stratford,  the  author  of  the 
bill  of  deposition  in  the  last  reign. 

Edward's  attention  was  almost  immediately  drawn  to  Scotland. 
RUUoi  Invades  Robert  Bruce  had  died  in  1 329,  leaving  his  son  David 
Bcotiand.  g^j}]  j^  child,  EO  that  the  government  fell  into  the  hands 

of  a  succession  of  regents.  Scotland  had  been  so  closly  connected 
with  England,  that  many  barons  held  property  in  both  kingdoms. 
During  the  war  of  independence,  these  properties  had  naturally  been 
confiscated  on  both  sides.  At  the  peace  of  1328  they  should  have 
been  restored.  On  the  part  of  Scotland  this  was  not  done.  The 
party  of  Balliol  and  of  Comyn  was  by  no  means  extinct,  and  the 
disinherited  lords  gathered  round  Edward  Balliol,  the  son  of  John, 
who  thus  became  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  men,  whose 
interests  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  government  of  the  Bruces.  They 
suddenly  determined  on  an  expedition  to  restore  if  possible  Balliol 
to  the  throne.  Sailing  from  Eavenspur  in  Yorkshire,  Balliol  and  his 
friends  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  defeated,  with  much  loss, 
the  Regent  at  the  battle  of  Duplin,  pushed  onwards  towards  Perth, 
and,  while  his  English  ships  annihilated  the  Scottish  squadron  in  the 
river,  was  crowned  at  Scone  ;  thus  in  seven  weeks  from  the  time  he 
left  England  he  had  apparently  secured  the  crown.  His  repulse  was 
almost  as  rapid  as  his  success.  In  three  months  the  friends  of  Bruce 
had  rallied,  and  Balliol,  unable  to  make  head  against  them,  had 
been  driven  from  the  country. 

Edward,  while  ostensibly  discountenancing  Balliol's  movement 
Edward  «xp-  ^  England,  had,  in  truth,  determined  to  make  use 
porta  him.  ^f  jjjg  success  ;  and  a  treaty  was  arranged    between 

them,  by  which  Balliol  promised  to  own  the  supremacy  of  England 
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and  to  give  up  Berwick,  while  the  two  kings  were  mutually  to 
defend  each  other  against  all  enemies.  He  made  a  show  of  defeiring 
the  question  first  to  Parliament,  and  upon  failing  to  obtain  an 
answer,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  and  the  French  King.  But 
there  were  seldom  wanting  excuses  for  a  war  with  Scotland.  Border 
disturbances  speedily  arose,  and  in  1333,  acknowledging  the  treaties 
he  had  made,  he  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Berwick.  Archibald 
Douglas,  the  then  Regent,  came  with  an  army  to  relieve  siege  of  Berwick 
this  important  fortress.     To  oppose  him  the  English  had   !f  ^  ^*"^^  °^ 

.    T  .  . , .  ,  "  Halidon  Hill. 

taken  up  a  strong  position  to  the  west  of  their  lines   isss. 
upon  Halidon  Hill.    A  swampy  ground  was  before  them,  and  as  tlie 
Scotch  knights  fell  into  disorder  in  the  marsh,  the  English  archers 
"  made  their  arrows  flee  as  thick  as  motes  on  the  sunne-beme."     It 
was  in  vain  that  the  nobility  bravely  attempted  to  storm  the  hill. 
They  were  defeated  with  fearful  loss,  the  Regent,  four  Earls,  the 
prime  of  their  nobility,  and  30,000  common  soldiers  fell  upon  the 
field.      On  the  following  day  Berwick  opened  its  gates.      Balliol 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  ;  fortress  after  fortress 
fell ;  the  young  King  David  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Philip  VI.  of 
France,  and  found  refuge  in  Chateau  GaiUard  in  Normandy.    As  the 
price  of  his  assistance  Edward  received  the  oath  of  fealty 
from  the  Scotch,  and  the  part  of  Scotland  to  the  east  of  sclS^i^''*' 
Dumfries  and  Linlithgow.    As  long  as  Edward  was  not  ^^^ 
otherwise  employed,  Balliol  remained  upon  his  throne  ;  but  events 
soon  occurred  abroad  which  called  the  English   King  away,   and 
Balliol  was  again  driven  from  his  kingdom. 

As  early  as  1329,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  the  third  and  last 
of  the  sons  of  Philip  IV.,  Edward,  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  that 
King,  laid  claun  to  the  French  throne.^  His  rival  was  Philip  of 
Valois,  the  son  of  Charies  of  Valois,  Philip  IV. 's  brother,  and,  grant- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Salic  law,  the  undoubted  heir  ;  for  all  the  three 
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last  kings  had  died  without  male  issue.  Edward's  claims  then  rested 
Edward',  ciain..  upou  three  principles  ;  females  were  excluded  from  the 
on  France.  French  throne,  or  Joan,  Queen  of  Navarre,  daughter  ol 

Louis  X.,  would  have  succeeded.  The  male  issue  of  such  females 
were  not  excluded  ;  but,  thirdly,  they  must  be  bom  durmg  the  life- 
time of  their  grandfather,  or  else  the  children  of  the  daughters  of  the 
three  last  kings  would  have  a  better  claim  than  he  had.  The  ques- 
tion  had  been  properly  tried  by  the  Peers  of  France,  and  Philip 
of  Valois  had  been  declared  King,  and  in  1331  Edward  had  himself 
done  homage  to  him  for  Guienne.  There  was  however  a  standing 
quarrel  with  regard  to  certain  towns  of  the  Agenois  which  Cnaxles  IV. 
Philip  heipa  had  conquered.  These,  Edward  understood,  were  to  be 
the  scotch.  restored  to  him,  while  Philip  YI.  declined  to  surrender 

them.  This  quarrel  might  perhaps  have  been  passed  over,  but  the 
reception  of  David  on  his  flight  from  Scotland,  and  the  assistance 
which  Philip  gave  to  the  party  opposed  to  Balliol,  by  degrees 
rendered  war  inevitable  ;  and  when  once  this  became  obvious,  it  was 
clearly  good  policv  on  the  part  of  Edward  to  make  his  claims  as 
cudnui  con«»-  uatioial  as  possible,  and  instead  of  trusting  to  such 
qnentiy  pro-  gccoudary  causcfl  of  hostility  as  were  afiForded  by  Philip's 
133?!*  refusal  to  surrender  a  few  unimportant  towns  in  a  dis- 

tant dependency,  or  his  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bruce 
dyna-Hty,  he  at  once,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  asserted  his  claim 

to  the  French  throne. 

There  was  at  present  in  England  a  Frenchman  whose  influence  is 
said  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  determining  Edward  to  this  step. 
This  was  Robert  of  Artois.    On  the  death  of  his  grandfather  a  dispute 
had  arisen  as  to  the  succession  of  the  country.     The  fief  did  not  follow 
the  ordinarv  feudal  custom,  but  feU  to  the  nearest  of  blood.     Matilda, 
the  dauahter  of  the  late  Count,  therefore  succeeded  in  preference 
to  her  nephew  Robert.     Philip  V.  had  married  her  daughter,  and 
during  his  lifetime  and  that  of  his  two  brothers,  Robert  had  been 
compelled  to  be  content,  but  on  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois  he 
demanded  restitution.    During  the  trial  which  ensued  he  produced  as 
^dence  charters  which  were  proved  to  be  forgeries,  and  in  1337 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  Edward  adopted  his  cause,  and  used 
him  as  a  sort  of  set-off  to  David  Bruce,  whose  cause  the  French  King 
had  taken  up.     The  great  war  with  France  was  a  distinct  breach  m 
the  policy  of  Edward  I.     But  the  present  King  was  not  the  great 
statesman  his  grandfather  had  been.    A  false  chivalry  had  graduaUy 
been  taking  the  place  of  the  old  feudal  sentiment,  and  Edward  was 


open  to  be  moved  both  by  the  impulses  of  a  spurious  knight-errantry 
and  by  personal   motives   of  ambition  and  passion.     \Vhen   once 
engaged  in  the  war,  however,  he  acted  both  energetically   Edward's 
and  prudently.      His  marriage  with  Philippa  of  Hai-   ^^"^t°*^* 
nault,  and  the  close  commercial  interdependence  of  Eng-    isss. 
land  and  the  countries  on  the  North-east  of  France,  gave  him  an 
opening  which  he  eagerly  employed.     He  entered  into  alliances  with 
the  Princes  of  that  neighbourhood,  with  Brabant,  Gueldres,  Juliers 
and  Cologne.     In  Flanders,  where  the  great  mercantile  cities  were  at 
enmity  with  their  count,  who  was  on  his  side  supported  by  the  French 
influence,  he  allied  himseK  heartily  with  James  Van  Artevelt,  the 
Brewer  of  Ghent,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  burgher  party.     He 
took  advantage  also  of  the  fierce  dispute  at  that  time  raging  between 
the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  tlie  Pope,  who  was  a  mere  creature 
of  the  French  crown,  to  secure  not  only  the  Emperor's   i,  ^^^^  jni- 
friendship  but  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar.   This  title  gave   p*"**^  ^**^- 
something  of  a  national  character  to  that  alliance  of  German  Princes 
which  he  had  armnged.     But  all  these  alliances,  though  they  promised 
BO  fair,  were  both  expensive  and  hollow.     In  every  case  they  assumed 
the  form  of  subsidies,  the  foreigners  promising  to  supply  troops  in 
exchange  for  English  money.     On  the  other  hand,  Philip,  although 
unable  to  take  actual  possession,  took  seisin  of  Guienne,  that  is,  he  sent 
an  officer  to  each  of  the  great  towns,  and  declared  that  he  had  taken 
possession  of  it.     He  had  also,  as  was  natural  in  the  disturbed  state 
of  Germany,  found  some  friends  in  that  country. 

Edward  had  set  himself  right  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  by  a  public 
declaration  of  the  state  of  affJairs ;  and  relying  on  the  good  feeling 
thus  established,  and  on  the  favour  of  the  mercantile  classes,  whose 
interests  he  had  forwarded  by  his  eff'orts,  though  often  mistaken  ones, 
to  improve  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool,  he 
proceeded  to  raise  taxes  with  an  unsparing  hand.     Not     "*  "** 

content  with  the  subsidies  granted  htm,  he  laid  tallages  on  the  towns, 
collected  forced  loans,  induced  Parliament  to  grant  him  half  of  the 
last  wool  crop,  even  seized  large  quantities  of  wool  for  which  he 
promised  to  pay  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  laid  an  extra  tax  of 
408.  the  sack  on  the  cost  of  exportation.  He  thus  obtained  abundant 
money  for  his  present  need,  although  he  found  he  had  gone  rather 
too  far,  when,  in  the  following  year.  Parliament  petitioned  for  the 
removal  of  the  "  Maletolte,"  or  additional  wool  tax. 

In  1338  he  landed  with  a  large  army  in  Flanders,  where  the  people 
who  had  lately  driven  away  their  count,  and  were  anxious  to  secure 
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for  their  cities  the  monopoly  of  the  English  wool  trade,  received  him 
gladly.    But  aU  his  efforts  came  to  nothing.     He  conld 
nan^rs.  not  bring  the  French  King  to  an  engagement,  and  shortly 

^^-  became  aware  of  the  instability  of  his  foreign  allies  ;  in 

spite  of  his  title  as  Imperial  Vicar  they  were  little  inclined  to  foUow 
Deserted  by  Ms  Mm,  and  speedily  found  pretexts  to  desert  him.  He  had 
auies.  RetBTiu  ^^  j^^j^  ^  Flanders,  but  by  no  means  lowered  his  tone. 
1340.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  instigation  of  the  people  there, 

he  now  first  took  on  himself  the  title  of  King  of  France.  But  he  had 
now  to  return  to  England  to  coUect  fresh  supplies.  These  were 
granted  him  freely,  the  Parliament  giving  him  the  ninth  lamb,  the 
ninth  fleece,  and  the  ninth  sheal  His  back  was  no  sooner  turned 
than  Philip  began  to  attack  Flanders,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Genoese 
collected  a  considerable  fleet  to  prevent  his  return.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  the  English  fleet,  with  Edward  on  board,  found 
wini  battle  of  the  French  at  Sluys,  where  a  great  sea-fight  took  place, 
^'^'  ending  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  French.  They 

had  fought  in  three  lines,  connected  by  chains,  imitating  as  far  as 
possible  a  land  army.  The  English,  after  a  little  manoeuvring,  had 
fallen  upon  them  thus  huddled  together,  had  thrown  them  into  inex- 
tricable confusion,  and  driven  many  of  the  crews  in  their  terror  to 
seek  refuge  by  leaping  overboard.  So  great  was  the  disaster,  that 
none  but  the  jester  durst  inform  Philip  of  it.  "  What  cowards  those 
English  are,"  said  he,  "  they  had  not  the  courage  aU  to  jump  over- 
board as  the  French  did,"  In  spite  of  this  glorious  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  the  year  was  as  unfruitful  as  the  last ;  simul- 
dition  to  *  taneous  advances  on  St.  Omer  and  Toumay  both  proved 
Tonmay.  failures.      Philip,  who  had  beea  intriguing  with  the 

English  allies,  knew  better  than  to  come  to  a  fight,  and  Edward 
was  not  sorry  to  conclude  a  truce  at  the  instigation  of  Jane  of 
Hainault,  the  sister  of  PhiHp.  This  truce,  signed  at  Esplechin  in 
September,  was  to  last  till  the  foUowing  midsummer,  and  compre- 
hended the  allies  of  both  parties. 

Edward's  position  was  most  irritating;  his  allies  were  deserting 
him  ;  in  spite  of  his  stringent  exactions,  his  finances  were  exhausted  ; 
he  was  so  deeply  in  debt  that  the  Flemings,  who  regarded  his 
presence  as  a  security  against  France,  kept  him  as  it  were  in  pledge. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  beHeve  in  such  complete  failure  of  his 
hopes.  He  was  easily  led  to  listen  to  evil  counsellors,  who  whispered 
to  him  that  his  ministers  at  home  were  defrauding  him  in  the  matter 
of  the  taxes.     Suddenly,  he  set  sail  with  a  few  of  his  most  trusted 
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friends,  leaving  behind  him  some  nobles  in  pledge  to  his  creditors, 
and  arrived  in  London  in  the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber.   He  immediately  displaced  his  ministry,  his  Chan-   sudden  vwt  to 
cellor,  his  Treasurer,  the  Master  of  the  KoUs,  and  im-   ?J»«^*  "^^ 

'  '  diflplacemeiit  of 

prisoned  several  of  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  Ex-  ministry, 
chequer.  On  the  bishops  he  could  not  lay  hands  ;  they  claimed  the 
privileges  of  their  order.  However,  commi&aiona  of  inquiry  were 
issued  to  find  charges  against  the  late  government,  new  sheriffs  were 
appointed,  and,  apparently  in  mistrust  of  clerical  influence,  Robert  de 
Bourchier  was  appointed  chancellor. 

As  had  happened  so  frequently  before  in  English  history,  the 
champion  of  liberty  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church.  The 
President  of  the  Council,  John  of  Stratford,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  retired  to  his  See,  and  thence  wrote  to  Stratford. 
Edward  at  length,  refusing  to  answer  to  the  charges  ^'*^' 
brought  against  him,  except  before  his  peers  in  Parliament.  At  the 
same  time  he  warned  the  King  to  remember  his  father's  fate,  and 
begged  him  not  to  act  as  he  was  now  doing  against  the  Charter.  He 
wrote  also  to  the  new  officials,  declaring  that  the  late  grants  had  been 
given  under  conditions  which  must  not  be  broken,  that  they  were 
to  be  collected  only  from  those  represented  in  Parliament,  and  not 
from  the  clergy  who  were  not  represented  there,  at  the  same  time 
threatening  with  excommunication  all  who  should  disturb  the  peace 
of  Church  and  State.  In  vain  the  King  threatened ;  his  want 
of  money  compelled  him  to  summon  a  Parliament  (April  23). 
An  attempt  was  still  made  to  exclude  the  Bishops.  Whenever  they 
appeared  they  were  refused  admittance  to  the  Parliament,  and 
directed  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  At  length  the  baronage  grew 
thoroughly  angry,  and  the  King  was  compelled  to  admit  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  at  the  same  time  left  the  House  in  anger,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  Commons.  The  Peers  were  firm  in  their  demand  that 
no  Peer  should  be  tried  except  by  his  peers  in  Parliament.  At  last 
the  Eong  yielded.  AU  the  Estates  joined  in  begging 
him  to  admit  Stratford  to  his  favour,  and  promising  him  iv^am. 

in  exchange  for  this  submission  assistance  in  his  necessities.  Large 
help  was  granted,  and  the  rights  claimed  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
statute,  securing  the  privilege  of  the  peerage,  the  immunity  of  the 
clergy  from  the  exactions  of  temporal  officials,  and  ordering  that  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Parliament  the  great  officers  should  tempor- 
arily resign  their  offices,  to  give  time  for  an  examination  of  their 
conduct.     In  October,  the  King  having  secured  his  grants,  thought 
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fit  to  revoke  the  statute,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  he  had 
"wilfuUy  dissembled  as   he   ought"  to   avoid   the   dangera  which 
threatened  him.      The    statute   was    cancelled    in    1343,   but  the 
privileges  then  granted  were  not  questioned. 
As  arranged,  the  truce  with  France  continued  till  midsummer 
1342.     During  that  time  Edwaid  found  that  his  German 
allies  had  completely  left  him,  and  that  even  Louis  of 
Bavaria  had  been  won  over  to  Philip.    Tliis  change  in  the 
Emperor's  poUcy  was  caused  by  a  Aviflh  to  obtain  Philip's  mediation 
with  his  enemy  the  Pope.     He  excused  it  by  urging  that  the  treaty  of 
Esplechin  had  been  made  without  his  consent.    Thus  left  without 
allies,  and  impoverished  by  his  late  subsidies,  which  indeed,  in  the 
absence  of  money,  he  had  in  some  instances  been  obliged  to  pay  in 
openiM       ^'^  "^^^^^  Edward  might  have  been  content  to  leave 
in  Brittany.         France  alone,  had  he  not  obtained  a  new  footing  in 
Brittany.     The  war  there  was  again  a  war  of  succession.     John  III. 
of  Brittany  had  three  brothers,  Guy,  Peter,  and  John  Earl  of  Mont- 
fort.     Guy  and  Peter  died  before  their  brother  the  Duke.     Guy  had 
a  daughter,  Jane,  who  as  heir  of  the  duchy  had  married  Charles  of 
Blois,  the  French  King's  nephew.     But  upon  the  death  of  John,  his 
sole  surviving  brother,  John  Earl  of  Montfort  claimed  the  duchy, 
and  did  homage  to  Edward  as  King  of  France.     The  Peers  of  France 
adjudged  the  duchy  to  Charles  of  Blois,  and  the  two  kings  armed  in 
favour  of  their  respective  alUes.     Charles  wa^  at  first  successful,  and 
took  John  of  Montfort  prisoner.    The  war  was,  however,  carried  on 
with  enthusiasm  by  his  wife,  Jane  of  Flanders.     She  had  the  good 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  held  out  during  the  winter  in  the  fortress 
of  Hennebone.     She  was  almost  reduced  by  famine,  when  the  arrival 
of  Six  Walter  Manny,  who  was  followed  later  in  the  year  by  Edward 
himself,  raised  the  siege.     But  the  country  now  became  the  battle- 
ground between  England  and  France.     Edward  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  French  King's  eldest  son  on  the  other,  entered  the  duchy,  but  so 
little  waa  effected,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  truce  for  three  years 
and  eight  months  was  entered  into,  the  matters  at  issue  being  referred 

to  the  Pope. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  how  constantly  the  judgment  of 
the  Papal  See  is  appealed  to,  even  more  frequently  than 
5^n^ai'L"bi^r"  m  carUer  times,  when  its  authority  was  of  greater  weight, 
of  Europe.  2Sro  doubt  the  spiritual  position  of  the  Popes  had  con- 

stantly been  used  as  a  means  of  interference  in  secular  questions,  and 
by  mere  force  of  encroachment  the  Pontiff  had  come  to  be  regarded 
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as  the  natural  arbiter  of  Europe.  But  behind  this  there  lay  a  more 
real  ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  Papal  authority.  The  Papal  Ouria 
had  in  fact  inherited  a  certain  portion  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  During  the  vigour  of  Imperial  institutions  diffi- 
culties arising  between  various  states  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
Empire  were  settled  by  the  Emperor,  who  thus  became  the  guardian  of 
international  law.  When  the  Empire  lost  its  universal  character,  and 
the  German  Kaiser  (whatever  vague  notions  of  universal  power  may 
have  hung  about  his  title)  became  practically  the  sovereign  only  of  a 
part  of  Europe,  he  lost  the  power  of  enforcing  his  decisions  in  the 
case  of  quarrels  between  Princes,  who  were  in  fact  his  equals. 
National  quarrels  must  therefore  have  been  settled  by  the  sword 
alone,  had  not  the  Court  of  Rome,  still  claiming  universality, 
still  supplying  trained  lawyers  and  adequate  courts,  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  continuing  in  some  degree  the  system  of  international 
arbitration.  The  natural  inclination  of  a  spiritual  power  towards 
peace  rendered  still  more  easy  this  transfer  to  the  Papacy  of  the 
guardianship  of  the  international  relations  of  Europe.  The  thirteenth 
century  had  been  remarkable  for  its  systematizing  character.  Powers 
acknowledged  by  common  practice  and  consent  but  not  reduced  to 
system,  began  to  be  defined  ;  and  as  Edward  I.  in  England  and 
Philip  IV.  ui  France  had  brought  into  fixed  and  legal  shape  the  lax 
constitutions  of  their  several  kingdoms,  so  Boniface  VIII.  had 
attempted  to  render  Rome  a  formal  court  of  appeal  in  aU  questions 
of  international  law.  It  was  thus  that  we  find  Wallace  and  the 
guardians  of  Scotland  appealing  to  Rome  in  their  quarrel,  and  the 
Pope  asserting  his  supremacy  over  the  Scotch  kingdom  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  thus  that  we  constantly  find  the  Kings  of 
Europe  appealing  to  the  decision  of  the  Papal  Curia. 

But  although  the  Papal  See  thus    comes    constantly    forward 
as  mediator  in  the  quarrels  of  princes,  and   though  cardinals  were 
repeatedly  charged  with  missions  of  peace  in  aU  direc- 
tions, since  the  French  had  caused  the  overthrow  of  ?o*^off^ed!"" 
Boniface  VIII.  it  had  no  longer  its  old  influence  or  its    "*^ 
old  character.     Seated  at  Avignon,  the  Pope  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  King ;  while  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom,  the 
abuse  of  crusades  which  had  been  frequently  employed   u^ca  ofpapai 
against  Christian   princes,  and   the   infinite  exactions  i^ifloeace. 
invented  by  the  papal  lawyers,  had  roused  the  temper  of  the  people 
against  him.     The  English  Parliament,  therefore,  was  doing  a  less 
difficult  thing  than  the  Parliament  of  Lincoln  in  Edward  L's  reign, 
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when  it  insisted  that  the  mediation  specified  in  the  treaty  should  be 
regaided  only  as  that  of  a  private  man,  without  special 
fcctS^r  authority  or  sanctity,  and  coupled  even  that  modified 

conoiuonauy.  acceptauce  of  the  offer  with  a  strong  protest  against  pro- 
visors.  Having  thus  protested  against  the  Pope,  not  without  covert 
allusion  to  the  King's  own  connection  with  him,  the  people  made 
grants,  which  were  terribly  wanted  to  save  the  King  from  his  im- 
poverished condition.  The  great  Italian  house  of  the 
^iSi  Bardi  was  ruined  by  the  gi-eat  advances  it  made  to  him  ; 

difflcuitie..  ^j^g  German  merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  the  only  corpora- 
tion of  German  merchants  in  London,  had  got  a  grant  of  much  of  the 
taxes ;  the  subsidies,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  paid  m  raw  wool, 
seized  at  the  rate  of  £Q  the  sack,  and  sold  at  £20  ;  the  main  point  of 
Bishop  Stratford's  defence  had  been  that  the  enormous  interest  on 
the  royal  loans  swallowed  up  at  once  all  the  money  that  was  collected. 
But  for  the  timely  and  liberal  grants  of  the  people  the  government 
must  apparently  have  stopped.  Meanwhile,  the  Pope  was  preparing 
his  decision  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  expect  an  honest 
if^uauon  fall*.    ^^^^^  ^^^  j^j^^  ^nd  though,  by  the  treaty,  PhiHp 

should  have  restored  his  prisoners,  he  still  kept  De  Montfort  and 
others  in  prison. 

It  was  plain  that  the  war  would  soon  be  renewed.  The  Parliament 
in  the  year  1344  made  their  grants  on  the  express  understanding  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  that  Scotland  was  waiting  to  join  in  the  quarrel 
In  1345  the  expected  event  took  place.  The  close  connection  between 
England  and  Artevelt  has  been  mentioned.  It  was  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  the  Flemings  that  England  should  help  them  against  their 
Count,  and  supply  their  looms  with  wool  Artevelt  now  offered  to 
make  the  Prince  of  Wales  Count  of  Flanders ;  and  in  all 
21?  ^  probability  the  attack  upon  France  would  have  been  in 
^****  the  old  direction,  had  not  a  quarrel  between  the  weavers 

and  the  fullers  in  the  Flemish  towns  produced  the  murder  of  their  great 
leader.  It  was  in  Gascony  that  the  war  actually  broke  out.  Thither 
the  Earl  of  Derby,^  the  son  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  had  been  sent,  and 
he  had  there  won  a  great  victory  over  the  French  at  Auberoche.  He 
was  soon,  however,  hard  pressed  by  Philip's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  driven  to  stand  a  siege  in  the  fortress  of 
p^l7edi^*  Aiguillon,  on  the  Garonne.  Meanwhile,  a  great  fleet  and 
'*^*'^*'  army  had  been  collected,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 

relieving  them.     But  while  sailing  down  the  Channel  Edward  sud- 

^  Made  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1S50. 


denly  changed  his  course,  it  is  believed  on  the  advice  of  Geoffrey  ol 
Harcourt,  a  French  refugee,  and  landed  at  La  Hogue  in 
Normandy.     His  object  was  to  draw  the  Duke  of  Nor-   u^^^him  iIldB 
mandy  northward,  and  thus  to  relieve  Derby,  while  he   *"  N°"^^y- 
himself  marched   through   France    into   Flanders,   and   joined  his 
Flemish  allies,  who  had  already  crossed  the  French  frontiers.     But  in 
executing  this  manoeuvre,  Edward  found  all  the  bridges  over  the 
Seine  broken,  and  the  French  King  in  force  upon  the  other  side, 
evidently  desirous  of  hemming  him  in  between  his  own  army  and 
that  of  his  son  advancing  from  the  south.      It  was  in  vain  that 
Edward  pushed  even  to  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  Philip    M&rchei  to- 
would  not  be  provoked  to  break  his  plan  of  the  cam-   ''"'*«  ^aiaii. 
paign.     It  became  absolutely  necessary  for  Edward  to  cross  the  river. 
A  rapid  feint  upon  Paris  left  the  broken  bridge  of  Poissy  open. 
Edward  hurried  back,  mended  the  bridge,  and  the  river  was  passed. 

The  tables  were  now  turned.  It  was  the  French  King  who  wanted, 
Edward  who  avoided,  battle.  He  pushed  on,  destroying  the  country 
iis  he  went,  tiU  a  fresh  obstacle  met  him  at  the  Somme.  With  PhiUp 
and  his  vastly  superior  army  immediately  in  his  rear,  his  position 
became  critical  A  peasant  was  induced  to  show  him  the  ford  of 
Blanchetaque,  near  Abbeville,  where  the  river  could  be  crossed. 
Even  that  ford  was  strongly  defended,  and  only  won  after  a  sharp 
skirmish  in  the  midst  of  the  water.  The  returning  tide  checked  t^e 
pursuit  of  the  French,  and  enabled  Edward,  who  had  at  length 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  decisive  issue,  to  choose  his  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cressy.^  There  was  fought  the  first  of  that 
great  series  of  battles,  in  which  the  smaU  armies  of  the  EngUsh 
showed  themselves  superior  to  overwhelming  numbers  of  French. 

The  cause  of  this  superiority  lay  partly  in  the  skiU  of  the  English 
archers,  but  still  more  in  the  practised  discipline  of 
regular  volunteer  soldiers,  when  opposed  to  an  army  character  of  the 
still  formed  upon  the  feudal  model  The  wars  with  *^^- 
the  Scotch  had  taught  the  English  a  lesson  they  had  not  been 
slow  to  learn.  Edward  I.  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  old  school ; 
the  strength  of  his  armies  had  always  consisted  in  the  heavy  armed 
cavalry,  in  which  man  and  horse  had  been  laden  with  defensive 
armour  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  capacity  ;  the  infantry  had  been 
entirely  a  secondary  consideration.  But  Wallace  had  proved  at 
Cambuskenneth,  and  (even  though  defeated)  at  Falkirk,  the  power  of 

»  He  alleged  as  hia  reason  that  he  was  now  on  his  own  lawful  ground,  in  right  of  his 
mother. 


'^ 
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resistance  which  resiles  in  firmly  arranged  bodies  of  infantry.  Bruce 
at  Bannockbum  had  shown  still  more  plainly  the  weakness  of  heavy 
cavalry  upon  ground  not  exactly  suited  for  their  particular  form  of 
fighting.  Edward  III.'s  chief  claim  to  greatness  as  a  soldier  rests  on 
the  readiness  and  skill  with  which  he  adopted  the  idea  supplied  him 
by  Bruce  and  Wallace.  The  difficulties  of  keeping  together  a  feudal 
array  during  a  lengthened  foreign  campaign,  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  an  equipment  of  foot-soldiers,  the  increasing  number  of  free- 
men not  employed  upon  the  soil,  were  all  likewise  inducements  to 
change  the  character  of  the  army.  The  cavalry  employed  in  the 
French  wars  was  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  infantry.  The 
midland  counties  supplied  the  army  with  archers,  Wales  with 
ordinary  infantry.  This  change  in  the  army,  itself  in  part  the  fruit 
of  social  growth,  reacted  on  society.  Regular  hired  troops  required 
trained  commanders  ;  and  there  thus  grew  up  a  class  of  professional 
soldiers,  whose  existence  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  hitherto  un- 
questioned superiority  of  the  feudal  leaders. 

The  hired  army  of  the  English,  and  the  professional  soldiers 
who  commanded  them,  formed  a  far  more  efficient  body  of  54^1^  j,f  cr%uy 
troops  than  was  suppHed  by  the  feudal  levies  and  noble  ^^-  26. 
leaders  of  the  French.  The  English  were  arranged  in  three  divisions, 
the  foremost  of  which  was  nominally  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Edward  had  a  general  survey 
of  the  field.  As  usual,  the  archers  began  the  battle  ;  their  flights  of 
arrows  threw  the  Genoese  crossbow-men,  to  whom  they  were  opposed, 
into  confusion.  The  confusion  once  begun,  the  very  numbei's  of  the 
French  did  but  add  to  it.  The  Duke  of  Alen§on,  and  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  with  their  followers,  cut  their  way  through  their  own 
troops  before  they  could  reach  the  English  men-at-arms.  While  these 
successfully  held  their  ground,  the  remaining  masses  of  the  French 
were  decimated  by  th^.  English  arrows,  nor  could  any  sufficient 
support  be  given  to  Alen^on.  At  length,  as  night  closed  in,  Philip 
left  the  field,  and  the  further  disconnected  efforts  of  iudividual  French 
commanders  were  useless.  The  EngHsh  could  hardly  believe  their 
good  fortune,  and  Edward,  fearing  a  return  of  their  enemies,  kept 
them  under  arms  during  the  night.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
enormous ;  the  heralds  appointed  to  examine  the  field  reported  the 
death  of  eleven  princes,  1200  knights,  and  30,000  of  inferior  rank. 
The  English  had  killed  considerably  more  than  their  own  numbers  ; 
but  their  little  army  was  quite  insufficient  to  advance  into  France,  and 
Edward,  following  his  original  plan,  marched  on  to  the  siege  of  Calais. 
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The  battle  was  on  the  26th  of  August.  Already  some  days  before, 
Lionel  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  England,' 
had  summoned  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Scotch  border  ;  and  Philip 
now^  wrote  strongly  to  David,  begging  him  to  make  a  diversion. 
David  was  not  sorry  to  answer  to  the  caU.  Cumberland  was 
overrun,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Durham  ;  but  the  English  levies, 
Battle  of  inspirited  by  the  courageous  language  of  the  Queen,  and 

Nevme's  cro«..  under  the  joint  command  of  the  Percies  and  Nevilles, 
defeated  him  completely  at  Neville's  Cross,  David  him- 
self being  taken  prisoner.  The  battle  of  Cressy  had  reUeved  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  again  overrunning  the  south-west  of  France. 
The  year  closed  in  triumph  for  the  English  arms  in  all  directions. 

This  year  of  success  was  shortly  crowTied   by   the   fall  of  Calais, 
siege  of  Calais.     Edward  had  attacked  that  city  by  way  of  blockade 
shutting  his  army  round  it,  and  guarding  the  approaches 
by  the  sea  with  his  ships.    All  the  efforts  of  the  French  King  to  reUeve 
It  had  been  useless,  and  the  slow  process  of  famine  at  length  obHged 
Its  defenders  to  surrender.     The  inhabitants  had  not  been  free  from 
the  usual  crime  of  seafaring  life  at  that  time— they  were  the  rivals  in 
piracy  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and   St.   Malo.     They  had   but   little 
mercy  to  expect  from  the  King.     Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  an  important 
citizen,  offered  to  give  himself  up,  with  a  certain  number  of  Mends, 
to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  King's  anger,  hoping  thereby  to  save  his 
fellow-citizens.     Barefooted  and  bareheaded,  with  ropes  round  their 
necks,  Eustace,  with  his  devoted  friends,  appeared  before  the  King. 
Irritated  with  the  long  defence   of   the  town,  and  their    former 
misdeeds,  Edward  would  hear  of  no  mercy  ;   it  was  only  at  the 
urgent  prayer  of  Queen  PhiHppa  that  the  Hves  of  the  deputation 
were  spared.     The  advantages   of   the   possession   of    Calais  were 
obvious.      It  afforded  an  excellent  entrance  into   France    in    the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  King's  Flemish  allies,  and  supplied 
him  also  with  a  good  central  mart  for  the  national  commerce,  which 
in  the  existing  state  of  trade  was  a  tiling  much  desired.     The  in- 
habitants were   therefore  given  their  choice   of  being   French   or 
EngUsh ;  those  who  refused  to  become  English  were  expelled,  and 
their  places  occupied  by  English  colonists,  and  the  whole  "  staple  "  i 
trade  of  England  was  for  a  certain  number  of  years  confined  to  this 
town,  which  accordingly  became  prosperous. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  to  observe  the  smallness  of  the  effect  of  the 
late  great  victories.     Edward   seemed  no   nearer  his  objects  thaD 

1  See  page  267. 
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before  he  had  won  them.  The  exhaustion  of  his  own  kingdom 
was  almost  equal  to  that  of  France,  and  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
Calais,  a  truce  was  made  for  a  few  months,  and  after- 
wards from  time  to  time  extended.  One  cause,  no  doubt,  '^^^' 
of  the  general  e^uietness  which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Europe  wa« 
the  presence  of  the  Black  Death,  a  terrible  scourge,  The  Black  Death, 
which,  after  passing  over  Europe,  reached  England  in  ^349. 
1349.  Its  ravages  were  fearful.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  a 
third,  if  not  a  half,  of  the  whole  population  of  England  was  swept 
away.  Such  calculations  are  based  partly  upon  the  mortality  among 
the  clergy  :  more  than  one  half  of  the  priests  in  Yorkshire  died"^ 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  beneficed  clergy  of  Norfolk.  In  Norwich 
alone  60,000  people  are  said  to  have  perished.  So  fearful  a  plague 
unavoidably  changed  the  whole  relation  between  employer  and 
employed,  and  while  famine  was  threatening  the  country,  while 
farms  could  no  longer  be  worked  or  harvests  gathered  for  want  of 
hands,  there  was  a  natural  disinclination  to  continue  the  war. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  year  1355  that  the  war  was  renewed. 
Meanwhile,  Philip  of  Yalois  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  his 
son  John,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  following  his  usual 
pacific  course,  in  1354,  a  treaty  had  been  set  on  foot  Edward,  re- 
garding his  claim  to  the  French  throne  as  hopeless,  was  willing  to 
accept  a  peace,  if  the  French  King  would  give  him  the  province  of 
Aquitaine  in  full  sovereignty.  English  plenipotentiaries  appeared 
at  Guisnes  ready  to  conclude  the  treaty,  but  the 
French  envoys  then  declared  that  they  would  never  SSTJJJ^*' 
surrender  a  fragment  of  the  French  sovereignty.  ^^^ 

Edward  had  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  renew  the  war.  He 
now  possessed  two  points  whence  an  attack  on  France  was  easy; 
while  he  pushed  out  from  Calais,  the  Black  Prince  was  to  lead  an 
army  from  Bordeaux  As  so  often  happened  upon  the  northern 
frontier,  the  operations  were  without  fruit ;  and  the  King  was  hastily 
recalled  to  England  by  the  news  that  the  Scots  had  surprised  Berwick, 
and  were  over  the  Borders.  The  Black  Prince's  expedi-  DeBtmctive 
tion  was  more  successfuL     He  marched  at  the  foot  of  !',*'?.^^'^* 

,        _,  1      n     1  Black  Prince. 

the  Pyrenees,  and  all  through  Languedoc  to  Narbonne,  1355. 
and  to  Carcassonne,  plundering  and  burning  in  aU  directions,  destroy- 
ing in  seven  weeks  more  than  five  hundred  towns  or  villages.  Such 
brutal  and  destructive  war  had  indeed  become  habitual  to  the  English. 
The  King's  return  checked  the  advance  of  the  Scots.  Purchasing 
the  property  and  rights  of  Edward  Balliol,  he  advanced  into  the 
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country,  determined  to  treat  it  as  a  land  of  rebels.    He  systematically 
destroyed  every  building,  and  laid  waste  the  country  for  „»  Bunt 
twenty  miles  from  the  coast.     But  his  severity  was  of  no    cwidienuu. 
avail ;  famine  again  drove  him  home,  and  the  Scots  again  himg  upon 
his  retreating  forces.     The  following  year  the  Black  Prince  attempted 
a  repetition  of  his  last  exploit     But  he  now  pressed  northwards,  and 
had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Poitiers,  when  the   Black  prince'a 
news  that  a  large  French  army  was  near  forced  upon   "J^'***" 
him  the  danger  of  his  situation,  thus  wholly  separated   i356. 
from  his  base  of  operations.     The  army  which  threatened  him  was 
commanded  by  King  John  in  person,  and   all  the  French  princes 
were  with  him.     So  irresistible  did  it  seem,  that  Edward  would  have 
listened  to  any  good  terms,  but  John  would  hear  of  nothing  but  un- 
conditional surrender,  and  the  English,  remembering  their  success  at 
Cressy,   determined  to  fight     Again,  what  was  regarded  as  their 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  but  which  was  no  doubt  their  superior 
organization,   secured  them   complete  victory.      On  a   Battle  of 
piece  of  ground  difficult  of  access,  except  by  a  narrow  i"oitier». 
road  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  archers,  and  covered  by  enclosed 
country,  the  hedges  of  which  were  lined  by  the  same  class  of  troops, 
he  awaited  the  assault  of  the  French.     The  consequences  can  be 
easily  conceived.    The  heavy  armed  Frenchmen  in  the  road  formed  a 
target  for  the  arrows  ;  the  confined  space  encimibered  with  wounded 
men  and  horses  made  the  confusion  irremediable.    The  first  body  of  th;. 
French  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  Black  Prince  with  his  men-at- 
arms  attacked  the  second,  while  the  third,  alarmed  by  a  flank  attack 
of  six  hundred  English  horse  whom  the  Prince  had  detached  for  that 
purpose,  left  the  field.    Between  the  Prince  and  the  second  body  of 
the  French  the  conflict  was  a  fierce  one.     It  eventually  terminated  in 
the  complete  victory  of  the  English,  and  the  capture  of  King  John. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  a  truce  for  two  years,  and  Edward 
had  time  to  attend  more  particularly  to  the  state  of  his  affairs  with 
Tegard  to  Scotland.  King  David  had  been  a  prisoner,  honourably 
treated,  in  England  since  his  capture  at  the  battle  of  NeviQe's  Cross. 
More  than  once  the  national  party  in  his  country  had  attempted 
to  come  to  terms  for  his  release.  His  character,  however,  was  not 
such  as  to  induce  them  to  be  eager  on  the  matter ;  and  he  himself 
seems  to  have  preferred  the  comfort  of  England  to  the  position  of 
King  among  his  unruly  subjects.  He  had  been  so  obsequious,  that  he 
had  twice  during  these  ten  years  visited  Scotland  as  Edward's  agent, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaiuing,  if  possible,  the  submission  of  those  ^ho 
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were  coutending  for  his  throne.     But  the  Stewart,  who  was  the  head 
ot  the  national  party,  refused  the  recognition  of  English  supremacy 
and  no  terms  could  be  arrived  at.     In  1354  Edward  thought  he  had 
Reie^e  ot  gained  the  success  of  his  plan.     David  was  to  be  released 

^  T"^'  .  ^or  90,000  marks.  As  we  have  seen,  the  intervention  of 
the  French,  followed  by  the  fearful  vengeance  of  Edward  in  that 
expedition  which  is  known  as  the  Burnt  Candlemas,  put  an  end  to 
this  treaty.  Now,  when  all  hope  of  help  from  France  was  gone,  thev 
renewed  their  negotiation,  and  David  was  at  length  released  upon 
the  promise  of  100,000  marks,  in  ten  yearly  payments,  a  promise  con- 
Peace  with  firmed  by  the  delivery  of  important  hostages.     Edward 

bcot^d.  i^g^^  tj^^t  ^^  ^^g  ^^^^^  releasing  a  willing  subject,  and 

that  It  was  probable  that  the  failure  of  payment,  or  the  party 
quarrels  of  the  countiy,  would  before  long  put  the  kingdom  into  \L 
hands.  ° 

He  was,  at  aU  events,  free  to  act  against  France.     On  the  capture 

?on  o?pJ:;S"     t  ^^\  ^"^^^^^^^  ^^^t^  ^ad  fallen  into  the  wildest 
n  Of  Prance.     ^,3^,^^^^     ^he  Free  Companies,  as  the  hired  bodies  of 
soldiery  were  caUed,  from  which  both  armies  had  been  recruited 
freed  from   heir  engagements,  pillaged  the  helpless  country.    In  thei^ 
miseiy  the  lower  commonalty  broke  out  in  fierce  insurrections     The 
people  of    Paris,   under  the   Provost  of    the    Merchants,   Stephen 
Marcel,  enacted  those  scenes  of  revolution  with  which  that  city  has 
been  too  often  familiar.     Wearing  the  red  cap  of  Hberty,  the  mob 
burst  mto   the   palace,  killed   two  of  the  Dauphin's  most  trusted 
counseUoi^  before  his  eyes,  and  drove  that  Prince  to  Compi^gne 
Charles  of  Navarre   grandson  of  Louis  X.,  who  was  sumamed  the 
Bad,  broke  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined,  made 
common  cause  with  the  Parisian  mob,  roused  his  tenants  L  Nor- 
mandy,  where  he  tad  much  property,  to  insurrection,  and  caUed  in 
the  English  King      What  with  the  Jacquerie,^  the  fierce  plunderings 
of  the  soldiery,  the  attacks  of  England,  and  the  riot  in  Paris,  the 
condition  oi  France  was  in  the  last  degree  terrible.     However    the 
Eevivin.  power    ^^^er  of  Stephen  Marcel  in  Paris,  and  the  success  of 
or  tje  BaupMn.    the  Dauphin  in  compelling  Charles  the  Bad  to  enter  into 
xr  1^  1^^^  ^^'  somewhat  changed  the  aspect  of  afl"airs. 

Nor  would  the  Dauphin  consent  to  yield  any  part  of  FranceToTs 
English  conquerors. 

.nT^"VJ"  *'r  °^  '^-^f  .^°^  ^^''y  '^  "«eles8  negotiations.     As  it 
ended,  Edward  renewed  his  invasions.     Sir  Walter  Manny  poured 

•  The  revolted  peasantry. 
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with  an  army  of  German  hirelings  over  Picardy  and  Artois.    Edward, 
accompamed  by  aU  his  sons  except  Thomas,  whom  he  b,  ^^ 
left  at  home  as  ruler,  pushed  into  the  heart  of  Cham-   •»'""••  rSSJ.. 
pagne,  tried  in  vain  to  take  Rheims,  where  he  hoped  to  be  cro^vned. 
and  purchased  the  neutraUty  of  the  Dui:e  of  Burgundy.     But,  succes- 
tul  and  destructive  as  these  invasions  were,  they  were  only  vast 
plundering  excursions  ;  there  was  Uttle  systematic  action,  no  gradual 
conquest  of  the  countiy,  no  tirm  basis  of  operations.      The  very 
destruction  which  they  caused  roused  the  national  spirit,  and  while 
Edward  pushed  to  Paris,  and  tried  in  vain  to  excite  the  Dauphin  to 
a  general  eng^emeut,  the  Norman  fleet  was  ravaging  England  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Winchelsea.     Moreover,  the  wasted  countiy  could 
not  support  the  invading  armies  unassisted  by  a  proper  commissariat, 
and  as  Edward,  retiring  from  before  Paris,  was  met   w.«t  t 
by  a  fearful  tempest,  which  seems  to  have  forced  upon  ■"■"  ". X"" 
him  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  he  expressed  himself  S'^SJ."^ 
ready  to  bsteu  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  envoys   SSJf  "' 
of  the  Legate  and  the  Dauphin  oflered  him.     Thus  on   SlS^' 
the  8th  of  May,  the  great  peace  of  Br^tigny  was  made.     The  terms 
were,  of  course,  very  favourable  to  the  English.    Not  only  Gascony  and 
Gmenne,  but  all  Poitou,  with  the  counties  of  Xaintonge,  Agen, 
Pfe^gord,  lamoges,  Cahors,    Eovergue,   Bigorre,   and   in  the   north 
MontreuU,  Ponthieu,  with  Cakis  and  Quisnes,  were  to  be  the  posses- 
sions of  the  English  crown,  freed  from  all  feudal  claims.    In  retnm, 
aU  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  was  given  up,  together  with  all 
claims  m  Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine,  Brittany,  and  Fkn- 
ders.     King  John  was  to  be  Uberated  on  the  payment  of  3,000,000 
peces  of  gold.'      Scotland  and  Flanders  were  to  be  left  t^  them- 

Edward  thus  appeared,  even  though  he  had  not  made  good  his 
claims  to  the  crown,  to  have  regained  and  put  on  a  better  footing  th- 
much  disputed  provinces  of  the  south-west  But  it  was  one  thing  to 
make  such  a  trea^  and  another  to  secure  its  being  carried  out  The 
very  misery  of  Fr^ce  produced  a  reaction.  Though  King  John 
hJmself  returned  to  France  to  coUect  it,  his  enormous  ransom  L  not 
forthcommg.  The  barons  of  Poitou  declared  that  they  would  not  be 
severed  from  the  French  crown  ;  whUe  the  hatred  to  the  EngUsh  was 
kept  ahve  by  the  great  bands  of  discharged  soldiers,  who°  joining 
themselves  o  the  great  Free  Companies,  swept  across  Fi^ce  put  the 
Pope  himself  to  ransom,  and  finding  no  congenial  employment  else- 
•  E»ch  piece  of  gold  («  mark)  waa  worth  ]8s  4d    or  two  noblei 
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where,  quartered  themfielves  on  the  people.     At  the  head  of  the  party 

ft-eaty  not  ^^^  ^®^®  ^®*  agaliist  the  completion  of  the  treaty  was 

carried  out         Charles  the  Dauphin.     His  accession  upon  the  death  of 

John,  who  had  honourably  returned  to  England  when 
he  found  himself  unable  to  pay  his  ransom,  marked  a  change  in  the 
national  policy  of  France.  Under  the  new  King,  it  was  managed 
that  the  renunciations  required  by  the  treaty  should  not  be  carried 
out  There  were  other  causes  also  at  work  which  promised  a  speedy 
renewal  of  the  war. 

By  the  treaty  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  that  the  quarrel 
between  De  Montfort  and  Charles  de  Blois  might  be  continued, 
though  it  was  added,  that  whichever  party  conquered  waa  bound  to 
War  in  Brittany  swear  fealty  to  France.  Du  Quesclin,  a  soldier  of  a 
continues.  different  claas  from  the  ordinary  feudal  leaders  who  had 

risen  to  eminence  during  the  late  wars,  waa  sent  to  support  the 
claims  of  Charles.  The  news  of  his  arrival  was  at  once  followed  by  a 
Bimilar  step  on  the  part  of  the  English.  Chandos,  an  English  g^-neral, 
marched  from  Guienne  to  support  De  Montfort.  A  battle  waa  fought 
at  Auray,  in  which  De  Montfort's  party  were  successful,  and 
Charles  de  Blois  killed.  The  Free  Companies  too,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  those  of  Calveley  and  Knowles,  still  ravaged  France,  and 
were  a  constant  cause  of  complaint.  The  English  themflelvee  had  to 
take  part  against  them,  but  at  length  the  means  taken  by  King 
Charles  to  rid  his  kingdom  of  this  burden  again  brought  the  French 
and  English  into  contact.  The  provinces  of  the  south-west  of  France 
had  been  erected  into  the  independent  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  given 
to  the  Black  Prince,  who  held  his  court  at  Bordeaux.  Thither, 
when  driven  from  his  country,  Pedro  the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  betook  him- 
ASUixM  of  self.     This  king  had  secured  his  throne  by  a  series  of 

*■*"••  murders.     His  natural  brother,  Henry  of  Traatamare, 

had  fled  and  taken  refuge  with  the  French  King.  When  Pedro  carried 
his  cruelty  to  the  pitch  of  putting  to  death  his  wife,  Blanche  de 
Bourbon,  a  French  princess,  the  court  of  France  had  determined  to 
assist  Henry  to  dethrone  his  brother,  and  had  intrusted  Du  Quesclin 
with  the  duty  of  enlisting  the  Free  Companies  for  this  purpose.  His 
attempt  had  been  successful ;  Pedro  had  taken  flight,  Henry  had 
ascended  the  throne.  But  Pedro,  as  a  fugitive  king,  found  ready 
support  at  the  hands  of  the  Black  Prince,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
France  and  the  false  chivalry  of  the  day.  It  was  whispered  to  the 
the  rivai'"^***'*  ^T^Q  Companies  that  their  loved  commander  had  an  ex- 
daimanu.  peditiou  on  foot.     In  numbers  they  deserted  from  the 
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French  army,  and  gathered  round  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  thlM 
enabled  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  at  Roncesvalles  at  the  head  of  30.000 
men.    The  rival  armies  met  at  Navarette.     The  French  B«tti«of 
were   completely   beaten,  Du  Quesclin  taken  prisoner.    Nayarefcu. 

But  Pedro,  again  upon  the  throne,  forgot  his  engagements  to  his 
protector,  and  the  Black  Prince  returned  to  his  duchy,  broken 
m  health  by  the  hardships  of  the  campaign,  and  ruined  by 
its  expenses.  It  became  necessary  to  lay  heavy  taxes  upon  his 
subjects.  Those  subjects  were  already  discontented  ;  the  barons 
of  Poitou  objected  to  the  English  supremacy,  and  had  applied  to 
Charles  as  their  suzerain.  Charles  had  been  fomenting  their  discon- 
tent, and  had  sent  secret  envoys  to  raise  a  similar  feeling  Taxation  m 
among  the  barons  of  Ponthieu  in  the  north.  To  these  M«itain«. 
malcontents  were  now  added  the  Counts  of  Armagnac,  and  other 
barons  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees,  who  regarded  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  tax  as  a  breach  of  their  privileges  ;  and  after  keeping  the 
matter  in  abeyance  for  a  year,  till  he  was  ready  to  strike,  King 
Charles,  taking  advantage  of  the  non-completion  of  the 

1     y  '*'  Barons  appeal 

renunciations,  proceeded  to  treat  the  Black  Prince  as  a   to  cuariei. 
k^assal,  and  summoned  him  before  his  court.     The  Prince   ^^ 
answered  he  would  appear  at  the  head  of  60,000  men-at-arms.    The 
threat  was  idle.     Before,  in  his  distressed  position,  he  could  make 
any  vigorous  preparation,  the  French  troops  had  begun  to  conquer  the 
outlying  parts  of  his  province,  and  a  declaration  of  war  was  at  once 
issued.     But  several  years  of  peace,  during  which  the 
exhausted  country  had  begun  to  recover  itself,  had  dis-  ^^'^'^ "  *" 
incited  the  English  to  renew  the  war.     The  King  appears  to  have 
grown  old  before  his  time,  and  to  have  thought  only  of  enjoying  in 
pleasure  the  fruits  of  his  successful  youth.     Preparations  went  on  but 
slowly,  while  insurrections  among  the  nobles,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
French  army,  continually  increased  around  Quienne.    There  the 
Black  Prince  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  himself  take  the  field. 
His    brother  Edmund  of  Cambridge,  Chandos  and  Knowles,  were 
indeed  with  him,  but  could  scarcely  make  head  against  or»dma»  d«feai 
the  insurgents.      An  attack  upon  Poitou  failed,  and   «' «»•  Engiiih. 
Chandos  lost  his  life.     None  of  the  English  plans  met  with  success. 
Knowles    indeed,  placed  in    command  of   Calais,  marched  again 
successfully  to  Paris,  but  the  long  wars  had  given  birth  to  a  new  race 
of  French  generals,  and  Du  Quesclin,  now  Constable,  prevented  any 
great  success.     At  length  the  Black  Prince  roused  himself,  and  took 
the  field.    At  his  mere  name  the  French  armies  began  to  dissolve,  and 
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he  advanced  triumphantly  to  Limoges,  a  town  he  had  much  favoured, 
Black  Prince  and  on  which  he  intended  to  wreak  his  vengeance, 
takes  Limoge*.  rpj^g  ^^^^  ^^^  mined,  and  the  town  taken.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  to  the  number  of  3000,  were  pitilessly  murdered.  In 
the  midst  of  this  cruel  slaughter,  the  Prince  could  show  his  knight- 
ma  final  return  hood  by  Sparing  and  honoui-ing  some  French  gentlemen 
to  England.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  uuusually  gallant  resistance.  It  was  his 
last  triumph.  Early  in  1371  he  returned  to  England,  broken  and 
dying.  There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  war  further. 
The  gradual  advance  of  the  French  could  not  be  checked.  The 
Loss  of  English  armies  might  march  far  into  the  country,  as 

Aq^taina.  one  Under  Lancaster  did  in  1373,  but  the  French  in- 

variably  avoided  a  general  action ;  and  thus,  by  1374, 
England  had  lost  all  her  possessions  in  France,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Calais,  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  a  few  to^vns  upon  the 
Dordogne. 

The  sequel  of  the  Black  Prince's  friendship  for  Pedro  of  Castile 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  English,  Henry 
of  Trastamare  again  conquered  Pedro,  and  the  brothers  having  met  in 
Henry's  tent,  a  quarrel  ensued,  terminating  in  a  personal  struggle  and 
the  death  of  Pedro.  Henry  thus  regained  the  throne ;  and  sub- 
sequently two  daughters  of  Pedro  married  two  of  Edward's  sons, 
Lancaster  and  Cambridge.  Upon  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  assuming 
Naval  victory  Of  *^®  *^*^®  ^f  King  of  Castile,  Henry  entered  actively 
toe  Spaniard.,  into  the  war,  and  at  a  great  naval  battle  oflf  RocheUe 
in  June  1372,  completely  destroyed  the  English  fleet 
under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  At  length  a  truce  was  agreed- on, 
which,  though  it  never  ripened  ruto  a  peace,  continued  from  time  to 
time  during  the  rest  of  the  reign. 

A  strange  change  of  fortune  thus  clouded  the  end  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  glorious  reign.  Edward,  making  war  in  the  spirit  of 
a  knight-errant,  and  trusting  completely  to  the  courage  of  his  troops 
on  the  day  of  battle,  had  neglected  aU  the  precautions  which  the 
conquest  of  a  country  requires.  He  had  been  successful  neither  as  a 
strategist  nor  as  a  statesman,  and  his  war  with  France,  adorned  with 
splendid  victories,  and  for  one  moment  promising  to  establish  on  a 
firm  footing  the  English  power  in  the  South  of  France,  had  ended  in 
a  more  complete  overthrow  of  that  power  than  had  been  seen  since 
the  time  of  King  John.  It  was  natural  that  the  close  of  such  a 
Discontent  in  reign  should  be  marked  by  some  expressions  of  discon- 
^"^^^  tent  among  the  people.    Old  before  his  time,  in  the 


bands  of  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Alice  Perrers,  whose  ostentation 
was  constantly  shocking  the  pubUc  eye,  Edward  had  fallen  under  the 
mfluence  of  bad  advisers,  and  had  let  the  reins  of  government  slip 
mto  the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt,  liis  tliird  son. 

To  understand  the  politics  of  this  time,  we  have  to  rid  ourselves  of 
both  the  names  and  ideas  of  the  present  day.     The  lines   po„t,c  of 
which  divided  classes  were  much  more  distinctly  marked.    "»« *i™«- 
PoHtical  life  was  confined  entirely  to  the  upper  ranks.     The  House 
of  Commons,  which  we  are  in  the  liabit  of  regarding  as  a  popular 
assembly,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  the  most  popular  assembly  of  that 
tmie,  was  in  part  entirely  aristocratic,  in  part  representative  of  the 
moneyed  interests  of  the  country.     Below  this  no  cla^s  could  make 
Its  voice  heard  at  aU,  and  this  moneyed  and  aristocratic  House  of 
Commons  was  only  beginning  by  slow  degrees  to  force  itself  into 
pohtical  power.     It  had,  in  fact,  consisted  at  first  of  two  separate 
orders,— the  knights  of  the  shire,  who  represented  the  lesser  nobility 
and  the  burgesses.   The  knights  had  naturally  joined  without  difficulty' 
m  the  deHberations   of  a  baronage  who  were  socially  their  equals ; 
the  burgesses  had  busied  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  financial 
questions  touching  their  own  order.     Various  causes  had  graduaUy 
tended  to  draw  the  two  lower  orders  together,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  division  of  Parliament  into  two 
Houses,  of  which  the  lower  consisted  of  knights  and  burgesses,  had 
been  completed.     Indeed,  the  Act  of  1321,  passed  when  Edward  IL 
was  victorious  over  the  barons,  had  acknowledged  the  claims  of  the 
burgesses  to  sliare  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.     The  practical 
government  of  the  country  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Lords.   There  were  thus  three  distinct  classes,  the  baronage, 
the  upper  or  represented  commonalty,  consisting  of  knights  and  bur' 
gesses,  and  the  lower  commonalty.     Power  was  as  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  baronage.     When,  therefore,  no  common  cause  was  driving  the 
baronage  to  united  action,  as  among  all  governing  classes,  there  was 
certain  to   be  a  difference   of  view,   and   the   baronage   would    be 
divided   into  parties.      On   the   other  hand,  the   upper   Commons, 
just  forcing  their  way  upwards,  were  inclined  to  be  sometimes  sub- 
servient to  the  wishes  of  the  Barons,  sometimes  ready  to  join  that 
one  of  the  baronial  parties  which  seemed  to  give  them  the  greatest 
promise  of  political  assistance.     The  IcTer,  or  unrepresented  Com- 
mons,  unable  to  make  themselves  heard,  had  been  of  no  political 
account ;  although  a  series  of  events  had  lately  contributed  to  put 
them  in  such  a  position  that  their  friendship  was  worth  having,  and 
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to  enable  them  soon  to  speak  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  a  way 
which  was  very  terrible.  Each  of  these  classes  had  its  own  particular 
interests,  and  made  their  combinations  with  the  other  classes  to  suit 
the  advance  of  those  interests.  The  Barons  desired  power,  the 
higher  Commons  good  administration,  especially  of  the  finances  ;  the 
lower  Commons  such  improvements  in  their  position  as  they  after- 
wards claimed  under  Wat  Tyler.  Hitherto,  in  the  main,  the  interest 
of  the  baronage  had  been  the  restriction  within  fixed  limits  of  the 
royal  authority :  they  had  hitherto  been  the  guardians  of  the 
constitutional  growth  of  the  country,  and  their  rebellions  and 
opposition,  whatever  selfish  leaven  may  have  been  mixed  with  them, 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  efforts  towards  popular  liberty.  About 
the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  this  guardianship  of  the 
Constitution  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  upper  Commons.  The 
Barons  themselves  having  now  acquired  a  preponderance  in  the 
government,  it  was  their  encroachments  rather  than  the  King's 
which  had  to  be  guarded  against.  In  principle,  the  safeguards  of  the 
Constitution  had  been  established  by  Edward  I.,  and  were  therefore 
no  longer  the  subject  of  contention.  The  baronage  was  no  longer 
interested  to  secure  power,  but  to  enjoy  a  power  already  secured. 
They  thus  feU  into  parties  whose  real  object  was  to  appropriate  that 
power.  For  that  purpose,  like  other  political  parties,  the  rival 
Barons  would  seek  to  attach  to  themselves  any  of  the  other  sections 
of  society,  and  would  therefore  adopt  those  principles  and  those 
party  cries  which  seemed  to  promise  them  the  most  success.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  impossible  to  say  that  this  or  that  baronial 
insurrection  was  popular  or  constitutional.  For  their  own  objects, 
the  most  disorderly  Barons  might  attach  themselves  to  the  Commons, 
to  the  lower  classes,  or  to  the  King.  Their  divisions  had,  in  fact, 
become  party  struggles  for  power. 

Now  the  chief  questions  at  that  time  exciting  England  were  the 
position  of  the  Church,  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  France,  and 
the  management  of  the  finances.  On  any  of  these  questions  the 
baronage  might  form  itself  into  parties,  which  might  seek  their  own 
advantage  by  adopting  the  interests  of  other  sections  of  society.  It  is 
in  thifl  way  that  must  be  explained  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Parliament  at  the  close  of  Edward's  reign.  For  many 
years  there  had  been  growing  a  strong  disUke  to  the  Church  in 
England.  The  oppressions  of  the  Popes,  the  selfish  character  of  their 
government  at  Avignon,  the  loss  of  spirituality  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
clergy,  from  whose  ranks  the  statesmen  of  the  time  were  largely  drawn, 
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and  the  deterioration  of  the  mendicant  orders,  together  with  the  idea 
always  prevalent  in  England  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  had  given 
birth  to  a  party  who  desired  the  pre-eminence  in  all  matters  of  the  laity, 
—a  party  which  is  of  course  connected  with  the  doctrinal  views  at  this 
time  brought  forward  by  Wicliffe.     The  existence  of  this  lay  party  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  proceedings  of  the  year  1340,  when  for  the 
first  time  a  lay  Chancellor,  Sir  Robert  Bouchier,  was  appointed  in 
the  place  of  Stratford.     When  the  baronage  were  divided,  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  parties  were  the  royal  princes.    Thus,  when  circum- 
stances had  put  the  reins  of  power  into  the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
he  fortified  himself  by  assuming  the  leadership  of  the  lay  party, 
which  found  its  adherents  in  aU  sections  of  society,  but  no  doubt 
mainly  among  the  barons,  jealous    of  the   great  part    played    in 
the  government  by  the  clergy,  the  vast  wealth  which  the  Church 
held,  and  which  is  calculated  at  more  than  a  third  of  the  land,  and 
rendered  self-confident  by  their  successes  in  the  French  war.    Already 
schemes  for  the  confiscation  of  Church  property  had  been  publicly 
mentioned,  and  the  Commons,  with  the  approbation  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
had  in  1371  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  aU  the  clergy  from  the  highei 
offices  of  state.    The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  William  of  Wykeham,  had 
surrendered  the  great  seal,  which,  together  with  the  offices  of  the 
exchequer,  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  laymen.     There  are  many 
proofs  that  the  class  which  was  represented  in  the  Commons  partook 
strongly  of  the  dislike  to  the  ChurcL     But  any  claim  to  popularity 
which  Lancaster's  administration  might  have  advanced  on  this  ground 
was  destroyed  by  their  mismanagement  of  the  finances  and  the  disasters 
of  the  foreign  war.     In  fact,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ecclesiastics 
he  had  displaced  were  far  better  governors  than  the  partisans  he  had 
put  in  their  places.    Another  party  was  therefore  formed,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Black  Prince,  a  party  consisting  of  those  who  preferred 
the  old  system  of   government,   and  which  included  the    higher 
clergy  and  the  financial  reformers.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
disastrous  government  of  John  of  Gaunt  had  found  its  partisans 
chiefly  among  the  Barons.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  CommoiM 
attached  themselves  to  the  party  of  the  Black  Prince.     For  the  time 
a  restoration  of  good  government  and  well-managed  finance  seemed 
to  them  of  more  importance  than  the  overthrow  of  the   Church 
especially  as  their  interests  as  a  class  seemed  to  lead  in  the  same 
direction.    The  struggle  came  to  an  issue  in  the  Good  Parliament, 
which  met  in  April  1376.    The  Commons  presented  a  remonstrance, 
which,  after  enumerating  their  financial  grievances,  and  asserting 
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the  mismanagement  of  the  Government,  demanded  a  change  in 
the  council ;  in  other  words,  a  change  of  ministry.  The  clergy, 
and  William  of  Wykeham  among  them,  again  came  into  office. 
They  were  not  content  -wdth  this,  hut  uripeached — and  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  parliamentary  impeachment — Lord  Latimer, 
the  Chamberlain.  A  considerable  number  of  the  other  officers 
were  arrested  and  throwTi  into  prison,  and  Alice  Perxers  was  for- 
bidden to  use  her  influence  under  pain  of  banishment.  They  were 
still  discussing  further  reforms,  when  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince 
deprived  them  of  their  cluef  support.  Afraid  that  John  of  Gaunt 
had  views  on  the  succession,  they  insisted  on  the  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  the  Black  Prince's  son  ;  and  a  deputation  waited  on  the  old 
King  at  Eltham  to  receive  an  answer  to  their  complaints  and  peti- 
tions. These,  as  might  be  expected,  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Papacy,  in  hatred  to  which  all  parties  in 
England  joined.  Still  the  King's  reply  shows  the  influence  of  the 
newly  restored  clerical  counsellors.  Enough,  he  said,  had  been  done 
in  the  way  of  legislation,  he  would  continue  his  personal  appeals  to 
the  Pope.     Parliament  then  separated. 

It  at  once  became  plain  that  the  Black  Prince's  death  had  again 
Death  of  Black      tlirown  the  powcr  into  the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt 

Ulster  regains      '^^^^  powci  of  the  uew  Piiv}^  Council  disappeared,  Lord 

power.  Latimer  was  pardoned,  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the  speaker  oi 

the  Good  Parliament,  was  thrown  into  prison,  William  of  Wyke- 

_  ham  was  again  driven  from  the  court.    The  Parliament 

Lftncastrlan  ,  " 

Parliament.  which  assemljled  next  year  was  thoroughly  in  the  Lan- 

^^^'  castrian  interest.     Sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  the  Duke's 

steward,  was  elected  Speaker,  the  proceedings  against  Alice  Perrers 
withdrawn,  and  a  new  form  of  tax — a  poll-tax  of  4d. — granted.  But 
the  clergy  did  not  thus  easily  yield  their  ground.  They  attacked 
the  apostle  of  the  lay  party,  Wicliffe.  He  had  to  appear 
before  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  in  St.  Paul's.  He 
came,  supported  by  Lancaster  and  by  the  Marshall,  Henry  Percy, 
a  close  adherent  of  that  party  of  which  Lancaster  was  the  head. 
An  unseemly  brawl  arose  in  the  church.  Lancaster  threatened  to 
drag  Courtenay  out  of  the  chui-ch  by  the  hair.  The  Londoners  were 
already  so  ill  disposed  to  Lancaster,  that  measures  were  in  preparation 
to  remove  their  mayor,  and  put  the  government  of  the  town  in  the 
uproar  la  hands  of  a  roval  commission.    The  insult  to  their  Bishop 

London.  roused  them  to  fury.     It  was  only  by  Courtenay's  in- 

tervention that  Lancaster's  house  was  saved  from  demolition  ;  and  a 
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wretched  man  was  killed  under  the  supposition  that  he  was  Henry 
Percy.     Lancaster  escaped,  and  the  city  had  to  make  some  sort  of  re- 
paration ;  but  the  quarrel  was  scarcely  quieted  when  the   Death  of 
King  died.     Deserted  by  his  mistress,  who  is  said  to   ti^eKing. 
have  torn  the  rings  from  his  dying  hand,  and  by  his  servants,  the 
wretched  old  man  died,  tended  only  by  a  single  poor  priest 


KICHAED    II. 

1377-1399, 


Bom  1367  =  1.  Anne  of  Bohemia,  1382. 
=  2.  Isabella  of  France,  1396, 


Scotland. 

Robert  II.,  1370. 
Robert  III.,  1390. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


France. 

Charles  v.,  1364. 
Charles  VI.,  1380. 


Germany. 

Charles  IV.,  13J7. 
Wcnceslaus,  1378. 


Spain. 

Ifonry  II.,  1368. 
Julin  I.,  1379. 
Henry  III.,  1390. 


POPES.— Gregory  XL,  1370.    Urban  VI.,  1378.    Boniface  IX.,  1389.    [Also  Clement 

VII.,  1378.     Benedict  XII.,  1394.] 


ArcTihishops. 

Simon  Sudbury,  1375. 
William  Courtenay,  1381. 
Thomas  Arundel,  1397. 


Chancellors. 


Sir  Richard  le  Scroi)e,  1378. 
Simon  Sudbury.  1379. 
William  Courtenay,  1381. 
Lord  Scrope,  1381. 
Robert  do  Braybroke,  1382. 


IMii'hael  de  la  Pole,  1383. 
Tliomas  Arundel,  1386. 
William  of  Wykcham,i;>S9. 
Thomas  Arundel,  1391. 
Edmund  Stafford,  1396. 


rpHE  young  King  was  but  a  child,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
JL  long  minority,  affording  an  ample  field  for  the  intrigues  of  party. 
Difficulties  of  The  position  of  the  kingdom  too  was  such  as  to  promise 
the  new  reign.  ^  time  of  Considerable  difficulty.  The  war  with  France 
had  been  put  off  by  a  succession  of  truces,  but  was  still  threatening, 
and  England  was  in  no  condition  to  meet  it.  An  invasion  actually 
took  place.  French  troops  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  laid 
waste  the  country.  Moreover,  the  last  reign  had  closed  amidst 
domestic  difficulties.  The  Lords  therefore  thought  it  right  to  take 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  into  their  own  hands.  At  a  great 
council  it  was  determined  to  fonn  a  Council  of  Eegency,  drawn  from 
all  orders  represented  in  Parliament,  to  assist  the  jn-eat 
officers  of  the  cro^vn.  The  dangers  which  beset  tlie 
country  induced  all  parties  for  a  time  to  rally  honestly  round  the 
throne.    The  royal  princes,  who  nii^jht  become  party  leaders,  were  od 
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that  account  excluded  from  the  Council.     The  national  party  again 
gained  the  majority  in  the  Commons,  and  again  elected   patriotic 
De  la  Mare  as  their  Speaker.    But  the  Commons  had  no   government, 
wish  to  drive  matters  to  extn^ndty,  or  to  change  the  existing  balance 
of  power.     They  fell  back  into  their  old  position,  which  they  had 
temporarily  felt  themselves  obliged  to  desert,  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  matters  of  state  ;  and  when  told  to  consider  the  best 
means  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  they  pleaded  their  inability  to 
answer,  named  a  council  of  peers  whom  they  thought  qualified  for 
the  purpose,  and  made  overtures  of  friendship  by  placing  Lancaster's 
name  at  the  head  of  the  list.     Lancaster,  who  desired  power  and  had 
no  fixed  principles,  accepted  the  position,  first  making  a  solemn 
denial  of  all  the  calumnious  reports  which  were  afloat  about  him,  and 
thus  again  became  practically  Piime  Minister.     But  the  Commons 
showed  that  they  intended  to  keep  their  own  great  object,  economical 
management  of  the  finances,  steadfastly  in  view,  by  iusisting  that  the 
subsidy,  which  was  granted  at  once  upon  this  reconciliation,  should 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  two  treasurers  named  by  themselves.   They 
also  demanded,  as  a  further  guarantee  of  good  government,  that  the 
great  officers  of  state  and  the  judges  should  be  chosen  by  the  Lords, 
and  publicly  named  to  the  Commons.    The  King  was  left  unrestraiued 
in  the  choice  of  those  who  should  be  about  his  person.     At  the  next 
Parliament,  held  at  Gloucester  in  1378,  they  still  pursued  the  same 
policy,  and  refused  to  grant  a  new  subsidy  till  the  accounts  of  that 
laft  granted  had  been  exhibited  to  them.     It  was  plaia  that  the 
constant  repetition  of  subsidies  was  much  disliked. 

But  the  continuation  of  war  in  Brittany  soon  made  fresh  demands 
for  money  necessary.    This  war  had  closed  by  a  sudden  Money  wanted 
revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Bretons,  who  had   ^^^  ^ 
been  roused  to  extreme  anger  by  the  annexation   of  isso. 
the  proviuce  by  the  French  Kiug.    But  on  his  death  they  became 
equally  hostile  to  their  late  friends  the  English,  and  drove  them  from 
the  country.     To  supply  this  want  of  money,  new  methods  of  taxation 
were  devised.    A  poll-tax,  graduated  from  ^6,  13s.  4d.  on  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  to  4d.  on  the  ordinary  labourer  and  his 
family,  was  granted,  but  produced  not  half  the  sum  re- 
quired.   Further  demands  were  made,  and  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mons purchased  by  reforms  of  the  household,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Parliam  entary  finance  committee.    Even  the  new  grants  thus 
purchased  did  not  suffice,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1380  a  poU  tax 
graduated  from  ,£1  to  Is.  per  head  was  imposed  on  every  male  and  female. 
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The  exaction  of  this  tax,  which  fell  proportionately  with  much 
greater  weight  on  the  lower,   unrepresented  orders,  produced  the 
great  insurrection  known  as  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection. 
ttM7iiuiBi.°      Many   causes    had    been    at    work,   not    in  England 
^^^  only,   but    throughout    Europe,  to   excite    discontent 

among  the  labouring  classes.  The  severity  and  rough  inquisitorial 
spirit  with  which  the  present  impost  was  collected  was  beyond 
what  they  could  bear.  In  Essex,  under  Jack  Straw,  at  DartJbrd, 
under  Wat  Tyler,  whose  daughter  had  been  subjected  to  insult, 
and  at  Gravesend,  where  Sir  Simon  Burley  had  laid  claim  to 
a  labourer  as  his  villein,  insurrections  broke  out.  Wat  Tyler 
was  chosen  for  the  general  leader,  accompanied  by  John  Ball,  the 
popular  itinerant  preacher.  But  the  insurrection  was  not  confined 
Lu  these  counties  only,  it  extended  from  Winchester  to  Scarborough. 
It  was  in  all  respects  a  revolutionary  movement.  Manor-houses 
were  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  court  rolls,  where  the  villeins' 
names  were  written,  were  burnt.  Officials,  those  who  had  served  on 
juries,  justices,  and  even  lawyers,  were  put  to  dt,ath.  The  rebels  were 
particulaily  embittered  against  John  of  Gaunt,  swearing  to  admit  no 
king  of  the  name  of  John,  and  refused  all  taxes  except  the  customary 
tenth  and  fifteenth. 

The  insurgents  entered  Southwark,  and  pillaged  the  palace  of  Lam- 
beth ;  on  the  following  day  penetrated  into  London,  freed  the  prisoners 
in  Newgate,  destroyed  Lancaster's  house  of  the  Savoy,  and  showed  their 
national  spirit  by  killing  some  fifty  Flemish  merchants.  The  King 
was  alone  in  London  ;  he  offered  to  meet  them  at  Mile  End.  He 
there  received  their  petition,  which  demanded  not  political  but  social 
rights, — the  abolition  of  villeinage,  the  reduction  of  rent  to  fourpence 
an  acre,  the  free  access  to  all  fairs  and  markets,  and  a  general  pardon. 
The  King  granted  their  demands  ;  and  charters  were  at  once  drawn 
up  for  every  township.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  more  advanced 
leaders,  disliking  the  moderation  of  the  bulk  of  their  followers,  broke 
into  the  Tower  and  ransacked  it  On  the  following  day,  the  King 
came  across  these  men  in  Smithfield.  Tyler  was  at  their  head.  He 
advanced  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  King,  and  was 
suddenly  killed  by  Walworth,  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  he  played  with  his 
Death  of  ds^g^i"?  *^  actiou  which  was  construed  as  a  threat.     The 

Wat  Tyler.  young  King,  with  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  rode 
forward  to  the  astonished  rebels,  declared  that  he  would  be  their 
leader,  and  induced  them  to  follow  him  to  Islington,  where  they 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Robert  Knowles  and  1000 


soldiers.    They  at  once  yielded,  and  demanded  the  King's  mercy ; 
he  declined  to  punish  them,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  homes. 
When  time  had  tlms  been  gained,  the  crisis  was  over,   inrorrection 
Richard  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army.     Several   "ppretsed. 
defeats  and  numerous  executions  broke  the  spirit  of  the  rebels,  and 
the  insurrection  was  suppressed. 

In  autumn  the  Parliament  met.  The  King  declared  he  had  re- 
called his  charters,  but  asked  the  Commons  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  aboUshing  \illeuiage.  The  ignorance  and  want  of  8}Tnpathy  wdth 
the  feelings  of  the  class  below  them,  which  existed  among  the  repre- 
sentative Commons,  was  then  made  evident.  No  men,  they  said, 
should  rob  them  of  their  villeins.    The  charters  were 

1  -  n      -xt  Parliament 

therefore  finally  revoked  ;  and  not  only  the  charters,  rejects  the 
but  the  general  pardon  also  :  at  least  250  persons  were  '^*^'  ''^'^^ 
exempted  from  it.  Meantime,  the  House  of  Commons  made  political 
capital  out  of  the  insurrection  ;  they  declared  that  the  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection was  not  the  social  oppression  of  the  labourer,  but  their  own 
grievances,  purveyance,  the  rapacity  of  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  maintainers,  or  bands  of  robbers  who  carried  on  depredations 
in  some  counties,  and  the  heavy  taxation.  This  was  followed  by  a 
further  inquiry  into  the  royal  household. 

Lancaster  continued  in  power  for  three  years  longer.     His  ministry 
was  unmarked  by  success ;  and  the  feeling  against  him,  which  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  insurrection,  found  frequent  expres-   Lancaster'^ 
sion.     With  regard  to  Church  reform  he  had  completely   sovemment. 
changed  his  tactics.     When  Wicliffe  passed  beyond  his  attacks  upon 
the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  touched  its  doctrine,  questioning  even 
the  fundamental  point  of  Transubstantiation,  Lancaster  He  deMrti 
withdrew  his  support.     Although  Wicliffe  was  so  far    ^icu^e- 
upheld  by  Parliament,  that  a  statute  which  had  been  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  his  "  poor  priests  "  was  repealed,  he  was  unable,  without 
Lancaster's   assistance,  to  withstand  the  power  of  the  Church,  and 
was  compelled  to  make  some  form  of  recantation  before  he  regained 
his  living  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  died  in  1384.     But  Lancaster 
reaped  no  advantage  from  this  change  in  his  conduct.     Every  disaster 
was  still  laid  to  his  charge,  and  the  old  suspicion  that  he  harboured 
covert  designs  upon  the  throne  still  climg  to  him.     The  great  schism 
was  at  this  time  dividing  the  Catholic  Church.     For  seventy  years 
the   Papacy  fixed  at  Avignon  had  been  the  servant  of  the  French 
king :   the   Babylonish    captivity  the   Italians  called  it.     Gregory 
XL  restored  the  Papacy  to  Rome,  but  his  death  was  followed  by 
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a  double  election.  The  French  cardinals  elected  Clement  VII., 
the  Roman  cardinals  Urban  VI.  ;  and  the  Christian  world  was 
divided  in  its  allegiance.  In  the  interests  of  Pope  Urban,  who  was 
received  in  England,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  remarkable  prelate, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  suppression  of  the  late  insur- 
rection, was  engaged  to  lead  an  army  against  France.  He  selected 
the  old  road  of  attack.  The  Flemish  citizens,  in  spite  of  the  death  of 
their  great  leader,  PhiUp  Van  Artevelt,  and  of  a  crushing  defeat  they 
had  received  from  the  French  chivalry  at  Rosbecque,  continued  their 
enmity  to  France.  The  Bishop  was  to  act  in  concert  with  them, 
la  charged  with  ^^^  expedition  failed ;  it  was  currently  reported  that 
the  failure  iu       Lancaster  had  thwarted  it.     A  certain  friar  came  to  the 

Fluidera.  t^.  ^r     •         ^ 

Kmg  Ottering  to  prove  traitorous  designs  on  the  part  of 
Lancaster.  Sir  John  Holland,  the  King's  half-brother,  and  a  partisan 
of  Lancaster's,  into  whose  charge  he  was  given,  killed  him.  His  death 
was  no  doubt  suspicious.  His  stor}^  against  Lancaster  was  believed. 
In  1385,  Scotland,  which  had  been  subsidized  by  France,  became 
Jealousy  of  him  troublcsomc.  Richard  led  an  army  against  it ;  but  the 
scSLvMion.  advice  of  De  la  Pole,  the  King's  chancellor  and  favourite 
1385.  minister,  who  pretended  to  dread  the  designs  of  Lancaster, 

induced  Richard  to  retreat,  and  the  expedition  came  to  nothing. 
Moreover,  still  further  to  mark  his  fear  of  Lancaster,  Richard  de- 
clared Roger,  Earl  of  March,  his  presumptive  heir.  The  enmity 
between  March  and  Lancaster,  in  >\hicli  perhaps  may  be  traced  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  Wai-s  of  the  Roses,  had  been  abeady  marked  in 
the  last  reign.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  the  steward  of  the  Earl  of 
March,  while  Sir  Thomas  Hi^ngerford,  the  speaker  of  the  following 
Parliament,  occupied  the  same  office  in  the  household  of  Lancaster. 
He  is  glad  to  John  of  Gauut,  thus  mistrusted  and  opposed,  was  glad  to 
hfs^ciaim^rSr'^  embrace  the  opportunity  of  leaving  England,  which  was 
oaatue.  offered  him  by  affairs  in  Spain,  where  he  wished,  in 

union  with  the  Portuguese,  to  push  the  claim  to  the  throne  of  Cas- 
tile, which  he  derived  from  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Pedro  the 
CrueL 

He  was  at  once  succeeded  in  his  influence  and  in  his  party 
oioucestertakei  leadership  by  a  far  more  dangerous  man,  another  uncle 
*^i^"-  of   the    King,   Thomas,   Duke   of  Gloucester.     Mean- 

while the  politics  of  England  had  changed,  and  had  fallen  back 
into  their  normal  condition.  We  have  seen  that  the  King  had 
been  allowed  the  free  selection  of  his  own  household.  He  had 
surrounded    himself  by  men  not  drawn   from  the  higher  baron- 


age.^     His   chief  favourite   was    De  Vere,  whom    he   had    made 
Earl   of  Oxford,   and   subsequently  Duke   of  Ireland,    iheKing'i 
and  to   whom    he    had   intrusted  the  government  of  'avouritw. 
that  disturbed   country  ;  while  his  ministers  nominated  by  Par- 
liament were  also  men  who  owed  their  position  to  their  capacity 
rather  than  to  their  birth.     The  chief  of  these  was  Michael  de  la 
Pole,  the  chancellor,   whom  the  King  had   raised  to  the  rank  of 
Earl  of  Suffolk.     He  was  thus  open  to  the  old  charge  of  favouritism. 
The  Lancastrian  party  had  set  themselves  against  his  favourites. 
Already  one  of  them,  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  had  been  killed  by  Sir  John 
HoUand,  and  Gloucester  found  no  difficulty  in  forming  a 
powerful  party  among  the  barons,  taking  for  his  cry  the   headg  an 
reform  of  the  administration,  and  seeking  to  excite  the   °pp°^"^°°- 
national  feeling,  by  keeping  alive  the  animosity  against  France,  towards 
which  country  Richard  was  much  drawn ;  while  the  specious  pretext  of 
reform  as  usual  attracted  the  Commons.    In  1386,  Gloucester  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  threatened  invasion  from  France  to  produce  charges  against 
the  administration.    The  King's  officers,  it  was  said,  had  used  the  pub- 
lic revenues  for  their  own  purposes  ;  the  Commons  had  been  impover- 
ished by  taxes,  the  landowners  could  not  get  their  rents,  and  tenants 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  farms  through  distress.     The  three 
last  of  these  charges  were  traceable,  not  to  government,  but  to  econo- 
mical changes,  but  served  well  as  a  party  catchword  ;  and  so  success- 
ful were  they,  that  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Westminster,  Common! 
and  Lords  united  in  demanding  a  change  of  ministry,   (jiinnge  of 
After  a  contest  of  three  weeks  the  King  yielded.    Suffolk   Ministry 

J.        .        J  11?       T        •       ■!  •  tjii»-i       demanded. 

was  dismissed,  and  his  dismissal  was  immediately  fol-  impeachment  of 
lowed  by  his  impeachment.  The  charges  brought  against  ^^o"'- 
him  were  held  to  be  partly  proved,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  kept 
in  prison  during  the  King's  pleasure.  After  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment he  was  released.  His  place  was  taken  by  Arundel,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
This  blow,  though  severe,  was  followed  by  a  worse  one.  The  old 
baronial  policy  of  establishing  a  committee  of  reform  was  renewed.  To 
intimidate  the  King,  the  statute  of  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  was 
produced  in  Parliament.  The  estates  having  declared  that  unless  he 
granted  their  requests  they  would  separate  without  his  permission,  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  authorize  a  commission  of  commission  of 
eleven  peers  and  bishops,  to  inquire  into  abuses  and   Government 

1  In  1385,  during  his  Scotch  expedition,  his  uncles,  Cambridge  and  Buckingham,  had 
been  made  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester ;  Lancaster's  son  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby ;  the 
Duke  of  York's  son  George,  Earl  of  Rutland;  Robert  de  Vere,  Marquis  of  Dublin;  and 
De  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
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regulate  reform.  Their  duty  was  a  very  wide  one,  touching  the 
household,  the  treasury,  and  all  complaints  out  of  the  reach  of  law. 
The  partisans  of  Gloucester  fonned  the  majority  of  this  committee, 
of  which  the  Duke  himself  and  his  chief  friend.  Lord  Arundel,^  were 
members.  It  was  arranged  that  the  power  of  the  committee  should 
last  for  one  year  only.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  brought  to  light 
any  great  abuses,  nor  was  its  government  sufficiently  superior  to  that 
which  had  preceded  it  to  justify  its  establishment.  Richard  had  no 
mind  to  submit  to  a  limitation  of  his  prerogative  which  seemed  so 
little  called  for.  He  set  to  work  with  his  usual  secretiveness.  At 
The  King  Shrewsbury,   and    again  at  Nottingham,   he  inquired 

?oS^rbi*w.  of  the  judges  how  far  the  late  conduct  of  the  reformers 
1387.  -vvas  constitutional.    Their  reply  was  strongly  in  favour 

of  the  prerogative.  They  declared  the  late  measures  treasonable,  and 
its  authors  liable  to  capital  punishment,  denied  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  impeach,  and  declared  Suffolk's  condemnation  false.  Ful- 
thorpe,  one  of  the  King's  judges,  though  sworn  to  secrecy,  at  once  told 
Gloucester  of  the  King's  questions.  Consequently,  when  Richard 
had  made  all  preparations  for  a  sudden  cowp  d'Hat,  he  was  alarmed 
to  find  that  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Nottingham,  had  reached 
The  five  Lord*  London  the  same  day  as  himself,  with  a  numerous  army, 
t^ZV^^  A*  Waltham  Cross  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Warwick 
the  Kings  joined  them,  and  they  proceeded  to  appeal,  or,  as  we 

should  say,  accuse  of  high  treason,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Robert  Tresilian  the 
judge,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember,  whose  influence  had  been  employed 
to  secure  London  for  Richard.  The  accused  sought  refuge  in  flight, 
and  the  Duke  of  Ireland  succeeded  in  raising  troops  in  the  West,  and 
AfTairof  attempted  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  issue  of  battle. 

^******-  But  the  Lords  Appellant  were  beforehand  with  him; 

he  was  unable  to  cross  the  Thames,  as  he  hoped,  at  Radcot ;  and  being 
there  surrounded,  with  difficulty  escaped  by  swimming  the  river. 

The  appellants,  now  masters  of  the  kingdom,  made  a  thorough 
clearance  of  all  who  could  be  considered  King's  favourites.  Eleven  of 
his  intimate  friends  were  imprisoned,  a  number  of  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  Court  removed,  and  in  February  1388,  a  Parliament 
The  Wonderful  knowu  OB  the  "  Wouderful  or  merciless  Parliament" 
Parliament.  assembled,  which,  in  a  long  session  of  122  days,  was 

employed  almost  entirely  in  destroying  the  enemies  of  Gloucester. 
His  appeal  was  heard,  and  all  the  five  accused  gentlemen  were  found 
1  Brother  of  Arundel.  Bishop  of  Ely,  subsequently  Archbishop  of  York  and  of  Canterbury. 
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gmlty ;  three  escaped,  Tresilian  and  Brember  were  put  to  death. 
Some  of  the  judges  were  likewise  executed,  some  pardoned  on  the  in- 
tercession of  the  bishops,  and  four  knights,  old  and  intimate  friends 
of  Richard,  of  whom  Sir  Simon  Hurley  is  the  best  known,  were  also 
impeached  and  beheaded.  Parliament  closed  with  an  ordinance, 
declaring  that  the  treasons  for  which  these  men  had  suff'ered  were  not 
established  by  any  statute,  and  should  not  form  a  precedent ;  and  by 
exacting  a  repetition  of  Richard's  coronation  oath.     For  a  year, 

Gloucester  ruled  at  his  will,  without  any  marked  success.    „,       ,  , 
.  t        t      r>i  Gloucesteri 

The  Percies  were  defeated  by  the  Scotch  at  Otterboume,  unimportant 
and  an  invasion  from  France  was  only  averted  by  the  «°^*™°*"*- 
incessant  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  that  country  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  VI.  Before  the  end  of  Gloucester's  administra- 
tion, however,  truces  were  concluded  with  both  Scotland  and  France, 
Richard  appears  to  have  been  able  to  dissemble  profoundly ;  he 
had  been  most  submissive  to  his  conquerors,  who  believed  their  power 
safe,  when,  at  a  council  in  the  spring  of  1389,  he  quietly  asked 
Gloucester  how  old  he  was.  Gloucester  replied  that  he  was  twenty-two. 
"  Then,"  said  the  King,  "  I  am  certainly  old  enough  to   ^,  ^ 

,  .'ft  Rlch&rd  asiiunea 

manage  my  own  afl'airs.  I  thank  you,  my  lords,  for  your  loie  authority, 
past  services ;  I  want  them  no  longer."  He  then  pro-  "*'* 
ceeded  to  change  the  ministry,  removed  Arundel  from  the  chancellor- 
ship,^ and  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  Although  the 
ministry  was  changed,  there  was  no  great  reversal  of  policy,  no 
punishment  of  the  Lords  Appellant.  On  the  contrary,  the  King, 
under  the  advice,  it  is  probable,  of  William  of  Wykeham,  seemed 
determined  to  ignore  party,  and  to  attempt  a  moderate  government. 
He  declared  that  he  would  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  late 
Parliament,  employed  among  his  most  intimate  counsellors,  Derby, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  appellants,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
been  on  the  commission  of  1386  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not 
even  remove  Gloucester  from  his  councils.  In  pursuance  of  this 
national  and  healing  policy,  in  the  following  year,  the  chief  officers 
temporarily  resigned  their  offices,  that  their  administration  might  t ; 
examined.  The  Commons  found  not  the  slightest  cause  of  complaint, 
and  they  were  reinstated  at  once.  This  peaceable  state  of  affairs 
continued  till  1397.  During  the  whole  of  that  time,  we  must 
believe  that  Richard  was  only  waiting  his  opportunity.  There  were 
indeed  some  signs  of  his  secret  thoughts.  Some  of  his  banished 
friends  were  relieved  or  obtained  places  in  Ireland.     On  the  death  of 

1  William  of  Wykeham  again  took  the  SeaL 
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Robert  de  Vere  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Earldom  of  Oxford  for 
his  uncle,  Aubrey  de  Vere  ;  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  brought 
his  friend's  body,  which  had  been  embalmed,  from  abroad,  and  before 
it  was  reburied,  had  the  coffin  opened,  and  gazed  with  much  emotion 
upon  the  dead  man's  face.  But  outwardly  such  unity  reigned,  that 
national  matters  could  be  considered,  and  the  period  is  marked  by  the 
completion  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Papacy  with  regard  to  Provisora, 
and  by  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 

England,  it  has  been  said,  embraced  the  cause  of  Urban  VI.  In 
Final  stetnte  of  ^^^  gratitude  he  had  given  the  King  the  nomination  to 
Provisors.  ^jjg  ^^q  ug^t  vacaut  prcbeuds  in  all  collegiate  churches. 

But  the  appointment  by  the  Pope  of  an  Abbot  of  St.  Edmunds,  in 
1380,  produced  a  repetition  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign.^  Still  the  laws  were  repeatedly  evaded,  the  Pope  always 
presenting  to  benefices  which  fell  vacant  at  Rome.  As  the  cardinals 
generally  died  at  Rome,  this  was  a  large  exception.  In  1390,  the 
29th  of  January  of  that  year  was  settled  as  a  term.  All  Provisors 
before  that  year  were  legal ;  all  after,  together  with  the  introduction 
of  any  Papal  letter  of  recommendation,  absolutely  illegal.  In  1391, 
the  new  Pope,  Boniface  IX.,  declared  all  these  enactments  void,  and 
proceeded  to  grant  Provisors.  Consequently,  in  1393,^^  was  drawn 
up  the  final  Statute  of  Provisors,  or  Prsemunire.  By  this  any  man 
procuring  instruments  of  any  kind  from  Rome,  or  publishing  such 
instruments,  was  outlawed,  his  property  forfeited,  and  his  person 
apprehended. 

The  following  year  the  King  made  an  expedition  to  Ireland.  The 
condition  of  that  country  had  long  demanded  attention. 

Expedition  to  . 

Ireland.  Siuce  the  uivasiou  of  the  Bruces,  the  native  tribes  had 

^^^  made  considerable  advances   on  all    sides,   but    their 

domestic  dissensions  prevented  any  permanent  success.  A  far  greater 
evil  was  the  condition  of  the  Irish  of  old  English  race.  The 
want  of  strong  central  authority  had  allowed  the  individual  chief- 
tains to  establish  something  like  royal  power  in  their  own  dominions ; 
they  were  gradually  falling  back  into  barbarism,  and  in  a  way  very 
unusual  among  conquering  races,  had  been  gradually  adopting  the 
manners  and  laws  of  the  conquered  race  around  them.  Among  them, 
as  among  the  natives,  perpetual  discord  and  fighting  existed.  So 
disorderly  were  they,  that  Edward  III.  had  ordered  that  no  official 
places  should  be  occupied  except  by  men  bom  in  England  ;  and 
Lionel  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  appointed  to  bring  the  country 

»  38  Edward  III.  *  16  Richard  II. 
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info  order,  had,  in  1364,  procured,  at  the  Parliament  of  Kilkenny, 
statutes,  directed  not  against  the  Irish,  but  against  the  English 
settlers,  making  the  adoption  of  Irish  habits,  and  of  the  Brehon 
or  Irish  law,  high  treason.  EarUer  in  the  reign,  Richard  had 
appointed  his  favourite  De  Vere  to  restore  order.  His  success  had 
been  prevented  by  the  attack  upon  him  by  the  Lords  Appellant 
in  1387.  The  King  now,  in  the  year  1394,  determined  to  go  in 
person.  His  measures  were  just  and  moderate,  and  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  all  the  native  princes  to  swear  fealty. 

He  was  called   home   by   the   excesses   of   the   Lollards,  as  the 
followers  of  WicUffe"  were  called.     They  had  prepared  a  petition,  con- 
taining a  fc»rcible  exposition  of  their  own  tenets,  and  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  priests.     The  Church  demanded  the  presence  and  protection  of 
the  King,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  expelled  the  Lollards  from 
Oxford.     At  the  same  time  he  contracted  a  marriage,    Marriage  with 
consonant  wath  his  known  French  views,  with  Isabella    ^^^«"a  "^ 
the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  a  Princess  of  ten    1397. 
years  of  age.     In  1397,  tlie  marriage  ceremony  having  been  performed, 
the  young  Queen  was  crowned.    It  seems  possible  that  it  was  in  rel  iance 
upon  this  new  friendship  with  France  that  the  King  now  determined 
to  execute  his  long  dissembled  vengeance.     The  seven  years  of  peace- 
ful government  had  allayed  suspicion,  and  won   him   popularity. 
Lancaster,  who  had  returned  from  Spain,  had  ceased  to  take  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  government,  and  had,  moreover,  been  gratified 
by  the  legitimization  of  his  children  by  his  mistress  Catherine  Swin- 
ford.     His  son,  the  Eari  of  Derby,  had  deserted  his  former  associates, 
and  was  one  of  the  King's   advisers.      Mowbray  of   Nottingham, 
another  of  the  Lords  Appellant,  had  also  been  won  over.    The  Duke 
of  York  had  throughout  been  friendly  disposed  to  the  King.     On  the 
other  hand,  Gloucester  had  been,  continually  acting  in  a  spirit  of 
covert  hostility.    He  had  made  political  capital  by  opposing  the  French 
match,  and  by  publicly  speaking  against  the  extravagances  of  the  royal 
household,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  great.     Froissart,  indeed, 
mentions  a  story,  which  however  needs  confirmation,  that  he   had 
combined  with  Warwick  and  the  Arundels  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  King. 
Richard  carried  out  his  plans  of  vengeance  with  his  usual  secrecy 
and  skill.     Suddenly,  Warwick,  Arundel  and  Gloucester   Richard'. 
were  apprehended,  and   sent  to  difi'erent  and  distant    ^e^seance  after 
castles.     He  then  proceeded  against  them  as  they  had    peace.^'""* 
themselves  proceeded  against  his  friends.     They  were  appealed  of 
treason  by  a  number  of  Earis  in  the  royal  interest.     Rickhill,  one  of  the 
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justices,  was  sent  to  Calais  to  obtain  Gloucester's  confession,  and  a 
Parliament  was  assembled  at  Westminster,  in  which  the  good  will  oi 
the  Commons  had  been  already  secured.  As  a  preliminary  measure, 
all  pardons  to  Gloucester,  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  revoked.  An 
impeachment  was  then  brought  against  the  Archbishop  Arundel,  and 
the  appeal  against  the  Duke  and  the  two  Earls  was  heard.  Arundel 
refused  to  plead  anything  but  his  pardon.  This  having  already  been 
revoked,  he  was  at  once  condenmed  and  executed.  The  Earl 
Marshall,  to  whom  Gloucester  had  been  intrusted,  was  ordered  to  pro- 
duce him,  but  replied  that  the  Duke  was  dead.  It  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  he  had  been  murdered  by  Richard's  orders  at  Calais.  The 
Archbishop  was  condemned  to  banishment  for  life  ;  and,  Warwick, 
who  pleaded  guilty,  was  exiled  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Lord  Mortimer, 
who  was  also  involved  in  the  accusation,  fled  to  Ireland,  and  was 
outlawed.  A  shower  of  new  titles  was  lavished  on  the  obsequious 
Lords.  Derby  and  Rutland  were  made  Dukes  of  Hereford  and 
Albemarle ;  Nottingham,  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  De  Spencer,  NeviUe, 
Percy  and  Scrope,  respectively.  Earls  of  Gloucester,  Westmoreland, 
Worcester  and  Wiltshire.  A  statute  was  passed  making  it  treason  to 
levy  war  against  the  King,  and  declaring  the  penalty  of  treason 
against  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  overthrow  the  enactments  of 
this  Parliament.  The  next  Parliament  at  Gloucester,  in  1398,  acted  in 
the  same  obsequious  manner.  The  Acts  of  the  Wonderful  Parliament 
were  repealed.  To  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  was  added  the  tax  on 
wool  and  hides  for  life  ;  and  a  permanent  committee  of  twelve  peers  and 
six  commoners  was  appointed  to  represent  Parliament  for  the  future. 

The  new   Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  alone  remained  un- 
punished of  the  old  Lords  Appellant  of  1386.     These  two  men,  who 
had  shared  in  the  destruction  of  their  former  associates,  had  now 
quarrelled,  and  Hereford  brought  a  formal  charge  against 
Norfolk  Norfolk  of  treasonable  conversation.    To   the   Parlia- 

banished.  meutary  committee  this  question  was  now  referred,  and 

by  them  laid  before  a  court  of  chivalry ;  at  the  same  time  the  committee 
enacted  laws  in  the  royal  interest,  exactly  as  though  it  had  been  the 
Parliament.  It  was  agreed  that  the  dispute  between  the  two  dukes 
should  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  battle.  The  lists  were  pre- 
pared at  Coventry,  but  as  the  combatants  were  about  to  engage,  the  King 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and,  on  what  principle  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive,  punished  both ;  Hereford  he  banished  for  ten  years, 
Norfolk  for  life.  Richard  had  thus  destroyed  his  old  enemies,  rid 
himself  of  the  constraint  of  Parliament,  and  was  practically  despotic 


"Then  the  King  began  to  rule,"  says  Froissart,  "more  fiercely  than 
before.  In  those  days  there  were  none  so  great  iu  England  that 
durst  speak  against  anything  that  the  King  did.  He  had  council 
meet  for  his  appetite,  who  exhorted  him  to  do  what  he  list.  He  still 
kept  in  his  wages  10,000  archers.  He  then  kept  greater  state  than 
ever,  no  former  king  had  ever  kept  so  much  as  he  did  by  100,000 
nobles  a  year."  1 

He  acted  in  accordance  with  his  position.     He  raised  forced  loans 
meddled  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
no  less  than  seventeen  counties  outlawed,  for  having,  as 
he  asserted,  favoured  the  Lords  Appellant  before  the   ruie^SoM 
affair  at   Radcot   Bridge.      But  he  overrated  his  real   "^"^oi*'- 
power.      His  government  had  been  accepted  because  it  had  been 
constitutional  and  moderate.     The  change  which  was  evident  since 
his  acquirement  of  the  sole  authority  induced  the  people  to  give  the 
credit  of  that  moderation  to  Hereford,  who  had  been  a  chief  member 
of  that  council,  and  who  was  a  popular  favourite.    Thousands  had 
attended  him  as  he  left  England  for  his  banishment,  and  excitement 
spread  through  the  country  when  the  King,  in  contravention  of  his 
promise  and  of  law,  refused  him  the  succession  to  his  father's  title 
and  property  upon  the   death   of  that  prince.       Regardless  of  the 
discontented  feeling  of  the  people,  Richard  unwisely   During  u. 
detemuned  upon  another  expedition  to  Ireland,  to  com-    *^»«»««  ^ 
plete  his  work  there,  and  to  exact  vengeance  for  the   1399, 
death  of  the  Earl  of  March,  whom  he  had  named  as  his  successor. 
The  kingdom  was  thus  left  vacant,  and  in  the  charge  of  the  Duke  of 
York,   whose   subsequent   conduct   proved   that  he   shared  in   the 
national  feeling. 

The  new  Duke  of  Lancaster  took  advantage  of  this  act  of  foUy  to 
land  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire,  declaring  loudly  that  he  came  but  to 
demand  his  fanuly  succession.     The  Percies,  the  old   Hereford 
friends  of  the  Lancastrians,  received  him  with  gladness,   II*'^"'.*,  ^ 

,  r  •  -111-1  triumphantly 

and  nis  march  southwards  soon  became  formidable.  The  received. 
King's  ministers,  Wiltshire,  Bussy,  and  Greene,  fled  for  refuge  to 
Bristol.  Thither  York  also  betook  himself,  thus  leaving  the  capital 
open.  Lancaster,  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  also  drew  to 
the  West.  As  he  came  within  reach  of  the  Duke  of  York,  civilities 
were  exchanged,  which  proved  that  he  had  no  opposition  to  fear  from 
him.  Bristol  opened  its  gates.  The  King's  favourit-es  were  seized 
and  executed,  and  the  King,  who  had  landed  in  Wales  from  Ireland, 

1  Beknkb'8  Froissart,  IV.,  chap.  78. 
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with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  other  uobles,  saw  his  army  rapidly 
captiues  dissolve,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Conway. 

Richard.  Henry  of  Lancaster  found  himself  joined   by  all   the 

nobility.  He  commissioned  Percy  of  Northumberland  to  procure 
a  meeting  with  Richard  at  Flint.  The  proposed  meeting  was  a  trap 
to  catch  the  King  ;  as  he  rode  from  the  castle  mth  Northumberland, 
Richard  foimd  himself  in  the  midst  of  hostile  troops.  AVlien  he  was 
introduced  to  the  presence  of  Lancaster,  he  knew  that  his  fate  was 
sealed,  and  with  his  peculiar  power  of  accepting  circumstances,  was 
entirely  subnussive  in  his  behaviour. 

A  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in  September ;  but 
before  that  time,  Richard  was  induced  to  make  a  formal  resignation 
of  the  kingdom.  Not  content  with  this,  when  the  Parliament  met, 
Henry  caused  the  coronation  oath  to  be  read.  It  was  contended  that 
Richard  had  broken  it,  and  therefore  forfeited  the  crown.  The  Bishop 
Makes  him  ^^  Carlisle  alone  raised  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  fallen 

resign  the  King,  and  demanded  that  he  should  at  least  be  heard  in 

his  defence.  His  interference  was,  of  course,  in  vain. 
The  deposition  of  the  King  was  voted.  The  throne  being  thus  vacant, 
the  Duke  was  not  long  in  laying  claim  to  it.  In  a  curious  document, 
''n  which  he  mingled  the  claims  of  blood,  of  conquest,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  reform,  he  put  forward  his  demands.  They  were  unanimouslj' 
admitted.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  to  the  throne.  It  was  his  cue  to  act  with  strict  legality,  yet 
he  could  not  afford  to  do  without  a  Parliament  so  obviously  devoted 
to  his  interests.  As  that  Parliament  had  expired  by  Richard's 
deposition,  he  immediately  issued  writs  for  a  new  one,  returnable  in 
six  days,  thus  rendering  it  absolutely  impossible  to  make  any  new 
elections.  It  was  with  the  Parliament  thus  secured  that  he  began  his 
revOL 
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STATE  OF  bUCIETY. 

1216—1399. 

ALTHOUGH  the  narration  of  political  facts  implies  much  of  the 
J^  histoiy  of  the  country,  it  leaves  out  of  sight  much  that 
touches  the  real  life  of  the  people.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
great  social  changes  had  been  going  on,  and  great  social  progress 
made.  In  fact,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  social, 
like  the  political  history  of  the  country  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  national.  The  description  of  any  feudal  society  wiU  in  a  great 
measure  suit  it.  But  the  national  existence  had  been  worked  out 
in  the  reign  of  Henrj^  III.,  and  was  completed  and  finally  estab- 
lished by  the  great  time  of  Edward  I.  From  that  time  onwards, 
continuous  change  and  growth  had  been  visible,  and  that  growth  had 
been  national.  The  gi-eat  fact  of  all  modem  history  is  the  breaking 
up  of  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  middle  ages,-and  the 
introduction,  as  political  and  social  elements  of  weight,  of  the  middle 
and  industrial  classes.  It  is  the  beginning  of  that  process  which  con- 
stitutes therefore  the  history  of  this  period.  The  points  to  observe  will 
be,  therefore,  the  growth  and  advance  of  the  commons,  the  decay  of 
the  aristocracy.  But  it  is  as  yet  quite  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
commons  as  one  body.  The  line  which  divided  the  class  which  sent 
its  representatives  to  Parliament,  and  which  was  already  becoming  of 
political  importance,  from  the  mass  of  the  labouring  part  of*the 
nation,  was  very  clearly  drawn,  and  the  characteristics,  the  employ- 
ments, and  the  feelings  of  the  one  class,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  their 
advance,  will  be  very  different  from  those  of  the  other.  A  brief 
sketch  has  been  already  given  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  the 
commons  into  Parliament.  But  it  stiU  remains  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  sources  of  their  wealth,  their  aristocratic  tendencies, 
and  the  prevalence  among  them  of  a  strong  distaste  for  the  pre-eminent 
position  occupied  by  the  Church.  It  was  their  wealth  which  gained 
them  admission  to  Parliament,  and  the  w^ay  in  which  that  wealth 
was  gained  which  greatly  influenced  their  views  aft<^r  they  had  been 
admitted. 
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Trade,  on  which  their  riches  depended,  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy  ; 
and  the  views  which  regulated  its  management  as  yet  too 
crude  to  be  spoken  of  by  such  a  dignified  title  as  political 
economy.  As  far  as  they  went,  however,  they  were  very  clear,  and 
were,  in  fact,  though  afterwards  improved,  the  same  in  spirit  as  those 
which  existed  in  England  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  Observ- 
ing only  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  possession  of  money  enabled  a 
man  to  purchase  whatever  he  wanted,  early  traders  conceived  the 
idea  that  money  was  wealth,  and  that  nothing  else  was.  And  as  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  of  the  last  importance,  both  to  the  governor 
and  to  the  governed,  and  as  trade  was  the  chief  method  by  which 
money  could  be  supplied,  and  by  which  money  might  be  drawn  from 
the  country,  the  regulation  of  trade  became  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament.  Now  money  being  the  sole 
wealth,  in  that  regulation  of  trade  it  became  necessary  to  aim  first  at 
the  introduction  of  money ;  secondly,  at  its  retention.  It  was  to 
these  objects  that  the  frequent  ordinances  and  statutes  with  regard  to 
trade  were  directed.  Although  very  various  and,  as  such  regulations 
were  almost  certain  to  be,  frequently  inefficacious,  they  were  ener- 
getic and  simple.  England  was  not  as  yet  a  manufacturing  country. 
Its  trade  was  an  export  trade  of  raw  materials,  principally  derived 
from  sheep  farming  on  the  vast  spaces  of  uncultivated  land  which 
then  existed,  and  from  its  mineral  wealth.  Its  principal  commodities 
were  wool,  sheep-skins,  or  wool-fells,  and  leather,  together  with  tin 
and  lead.^  Only  the  coarsest  kind  of  cloth  was  manufactured ;  some- 
times intentionally  rough  and  coarse,  to  be  changed  into  fine  cloth 
afterwards  in  Flanders,  but  exported  as  cloth  to  avoid  the  tax  on 
wooL  Primitive  trade,  when  the  seas  were  beset  with  pirates,  had 
been  carried  on  chiefly  inland,  and  great  fairs,  such  as  that  of  Troyes 
in  France,  had  been  established  under  the  guardianship  of  feudal 
lords,  who  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  merchants  for  a  tolL  Domes- 
tic trade  was  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  and  one  of  the  forms  of 
royal  exaction  was  to  open  a  fair,  and  insist  upon  all  other  shops  and 

1  There  is  an  account  preserved  in  the  exchequer  of  the  exports  and  imports  In  the 
year  1354.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  £212,338.  They  consisted  of  31,651 
sacks  of  wool,  at  £6  a  sack ;  65  wool-fells,  hides,  to  the  value  of  £89 ;  4774  pieces  of 
cloth ;  8061  pieces  of  worsted  stuff.  The  imports  mentioned  consist  of  a  little  fine  cloth 
and  wax ;  1830  tuns  of  wine  ;  and  linens,  mercery,  and  groceiy  to  the  value  of  £23,000. 
To  show  the  severity  of  the  wool  tax,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  on  the  above-named  ex- 
ports the  duty  was  £81,846,  or  more  than  40  per  cent.  Robert  pf  Avesbury  givea  a 
somewhat  diflferent  account.  He  put  the  exports  at  100,000  sackg  of  wool  Hi  ia 
thought  to  have  died  about  1356. 
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other  places  of  sale  being  closed  during  its  continuance. »     As  the  seas 
became  safer,  and  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  Flemings  rose,  the  great 
free  cities  of  Flanders  became  as  it  were  perpetual  fairs,  and  were 
known  as  staples,'from  the  German  "stapeln,"  to  keep  up. 
In  order  that  trade  should  be  well  under  command,  it    "'^  '*''^'" 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  carried  on  in  few  channels.   The  English 
government  had  therefore  chosen  some  of  these  Flemish  towns,  and  or- 
dered that  all  the  chief  productions  of  England,  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  should  be  sold  in  those  towns,  and  nowhere  else.      These 
goods  were  therefore  called  staple  commodities  ;  the  merchants  who 
traded  in  them,  the  merchants  of  the  staple.    And  this  staple  trade  was 
put  under  an  organization— there  being  a  mayor,  a  constable,  and  courts 
of  the  staple.    At  these  staple  towns,  the  King's  customers,  or  custom- 
house officers,  by  means  of  this  organization,  had  every  bargain  under 
direct  supervision  ;  and  every  bargain  thus  supervised  was  obliged  to 
be  made  for  a  certain  sum  of  actual  coin,  the  government  thus  secur- 
ing a  continual  flow  of  silver  into  the  hands  of  the  English  merchants. 
The  staple  towns  were  frequently  changed.     To  reward  any  particu- 
larly faithful  ally,  or  to  raise  the  importance  of  any  particular  town, 
as  for  instance  Calais,  the  staple  was  removed  to  that  Prince's  pro- 
vince, or  to  that  town.    The  proportion  of  each  bargain  to  be  brought 
over  in  coin  was  ako   constantly  varying.      Indeed,   the  frequent 
interference  of  government  in  such  matters  was  not  among  the  least 
of  the  restrictions  of  trade.     Edward  III.  was  said,  at  one  time  of  his 
life,  to  have  had  a  difi'erent  plan  every  month.     Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  principle  was  the  same.     Amongst  the  most  remarkable 
plans  of  Edward  III.  was  one  for  keeping  the  evident  riches  that 
accrued  to  the  staple  towns  within  the  Hmits  of  England.     In  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign  he  named  nine  towns  in  England 
which  were  to  be  the  exclusive  selling  places  of  the  English  staple 
commodities.    For  an  Englishman  to  carry  such  commodities  beyond 
the  seas  was  punishable  by  death.     As  Edward  could  not  protect  the 
foreign  merchants  visiting  his  staples,  and  as  the  additional  trouble  of 
purchasing  goods  at  them  naturally  lowered  prices,  this  plan  did  not 
answer.    It  was,  in  fact,  suicidal  for  an  island  people,  since  it  destroyed 
all  object  in  the  keeping  up  a  mercantile  navy.     It  was  therefore 
speedily  abandoned  ;  and  after  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Calais  became 
the  sole  English  staple  town.     A  similar  attempt  was  made  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  when  it  was  enacted  that  no  English- 

1  In  1250  a  fair  was  held  in  Tothill  Fields,  and  all  the  shops  in  London  were  shut- 
Matthew  of  Paris. 
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man  sliould  buy  wool  except  of  the  owners  of  the  sheep,  and  for  his 
own  use.     The  export  trade  was  thus  again  for  a  time  given  over  tc 
the  foreign  merchant,  for  the  sake  of  securing  to  the  wool-grower  the 
profits  of  the  retail  as  well  as  the  wholesale  trade ;  the  eflfect  was 
naturally  a  decrease  of  purchasers,  which  reduced  the  growers  to  ^eat 
distress.    The  government  had,  by  insisting  on  money  payments  in 
every  bargain,  secured  an  influx  of  silver  ;  but  as  the  nation  was  too 
far  advanced  in   civilization  to  do  without  foreign  products,  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  foreign  importers,  who  threatened  in  their 
turn  to  withdraw  it  again.     One  or  two  attempts  were  indeed  made 
to  confine   English   trade   to  the  limits  of  the  country.     Thus,  it 
was  the  view  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  disliked  all  extravagance  in 
dress,  that  the  production  of  the  country  was  enough  to  supply  its 
own  inhabitants  ;  and  in  1261,  and  in  1271,  exportation  of  English 
wool  was  forbidden,  and  people  acquired  the  habit  of  dressing  in 
imdyed  native  cloth.     Such  primitive  patriotism  could  not  last  in  an 
advancing  nation.     Trade  soon  resumed  its  old  course.     The  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  merchants  were  Germans,  and  to  keep  them  undei 
government  supervision,  they  were  formed  into  a  guild,  given  certain 
privileges,  allowed  to  possess  a  guild-hall,  and  are  generally  known 
as  the  Merchants  of  the  Steelyard.^     Other  alien  merchants  there  also 
were,  who  were  protected  by  law  ;  notably  by  the  great  statute  of 
Edward  I.,  "  De  mercatoribus."     But  although  the  goods  they  brought 
were  necessary,  their  bargains,  no  less  than  those  of  the  staple  mer- 
chants, were  under  supervision.      They  were  bound  to  employ  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  money  obtained  from  their  sales  in  English 
goods.^     Moreover,  all  foreign  merchants  were  held  to  be  mutually 
responsible  for  each  other's  debts.     Thus  the  retention  of  the  silver 
in  England  was  also  secured,  while,  to  avoid  any  varieties  in  the  value 
of  money,  English  coin  alone  was  current,  and  foreign  coin  had  at 
once  to  be  exchanged  at  the  royal  exchangers. 

Since  money  was  so  important  an  object,  the  coinage  was  naturally 
regarded  vrith  great  care.      It  was  an  exclusive  royal 
c3otna«e  mouopoly,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  punish- 

ment of  death  was  enacted  against  false  coiners.  There  was  a  con- 
stant dread  lest  in  the  exchange  England  should  be  the  loser.  The 
belief  was  prevalent  that  the  value  of  the  money  depended  upon  the 

1  There  were  also  great  Italian  merchants  and  bankers.  Thus  we  hear  that  Edward 
III.  ruined  the  Bardi,  that  the  taxes  at  the  end  of  Edward  I.  were  pledged  to  and  col- 
lected by  the  Frescobaldi.  The  extent  of  the  German  transactions  may  be  seen  by  a 
complaint  in  1348,  that  the  Tidmans  of  Limburg  had  bought  up  all  the  Cornish  tin. 

«  By  the  14th  Richard  II.  half  the  money  they  received  was  to  be  expended  in  the 
commodities  of  the  land. 


denomination.     It  had  not  yet  entered  men's  minds  tc  think  that  it 
was  but  another  commodity,  worth  exactly  its  intrinsic  value  which 
no  change  of  name  could  alter.     Up  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
although  clipped  and  lightened  in  use,  and  although  Edward  I  had 
begun  the  bad  practice  of  depreciating  the  coin  by  diminishing  its 
legal  weight,  the  coinage  had  been  on  the  whole  but  little  tampered 
uith.     But  between  the  years  1344  and  1351,  the  number  of  silver 
penmes  made  from  the  pound  of  silver  had  increased  from  243  to  270 
In  that  year,  groats  of  the  nominal  value  of  4d.,  but  of  the  weight  of 
only  three  and  a  half  of  the  diminished  penny,  were  issued      It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  true  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
money  then  and  at  the  present  time.     The  facts  with  regard  to  the 
actual  amount  of  silver  employed  are  these  :  The  pound,  which  only 
nominaUy  existed,  was  a  fuU  pound  of  silver,  which  would  at  present 
be  comed  into  £2,  16s.  3d.     The  shilling,  which  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  nominal  com,  was  the  twentieth  part  of  this,  or  2s.  9|d     The 
silver  penny,  which  waa,  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.,' almost  the 
only  com,  was  therefore  worth  2  jd.     Edward  introduced  several  new 
coms  ;  some  of  gold,  which,  as  there  was  no  fixed  proportion  between 
them  and  silver,  were  not  popular,  and  were  recalled  ;  and  nobles  of 
the  value  of  6s.  8d.,  or  half  a  mark  ;  together  with  the  groats  above 
mentioned.     But  of  the  purchasing  value  of  the  money  thus  made  no 
fixed  estimate    can  be  given,  as  that  of  course  depends  upon   the 
relative  value  of  the  articles  purchased  ;  and  under  the  very  difi'erent 
circumstances  of  those  times  the  relative  value  of  those  articles  was  so 
difi'erent,  that  to  compare  the  value  of  money  with  any  one  of  them 
would  give  a  totally  false  impression.     It  is  usual  to  say  roughly  that 
to  reach  the  present  value  of  any  sum  mentioned  it  should  be  multi- 
plied by  fifteen. 

This  form  of  commerce,  restricted  as  has  been  before  explained,  wa^ 
certain  to  break  down  as  the  wants  of  the  nation  in- 
creased. There  was  a  company  of  merchant  adventurers  ^'^^' 
founded,  perhaps,  though  this  seems  very  uncertain,  as  early  as 
Henry  III.'s  reign,  which  had  the  right  to  trade  in  other  commodities 
besides  the  staple,  and  to  choose  its  own  ports.  It  was  the  growth  of 
this  company  which,  in  the  next  century,  had  most  to  do  with  break- 
ing down  the  staple  monopoly.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  bad 
effects  which  this  constant  interference  must  have  produced.  It  is 
certain  that  the  foreign  merchant  paid  hineelf  well  for  the  extreme 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  his  business  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  difficulties  of  procuring  foreign  articles  of  luxury  must  have  gone 
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far  to  render  the  habits  of  ordinary  life  rough  and  simple.     The 
same  principle  of  restriction,  which  was  established  in  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  existed  in  the  retail  trade.     The  towns  of  England 
were  of    natural    and    accidental   growth,  accumulations  of    men 
who  had  gathered  for  puri^oses  of  self-defence  or  convenience,  hvmg 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  country,  m  the  same 
position,  in  fact,  with  regard  to  the  king  and  their  lords  as  any 
other  society  of  men-citizens  originaUy  by  right  of  the  possession  of 
land    and  as  the   system   of  lordship  estabUshed  itself,  bound  to 
customary  duties  to  their  lord,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were     In  the  same  way  the  citizens  of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of 
these  customary  duties,  were  free  and  self-governing.    They  graduaUy, 
and  chiefly  by  means  of  purchase,  obtained  freedom  from  the  customary 
duties,  and  thus  became  independent,  self-governing  communities 
Charters  securing  them  freedom,  in  the  case  of  the  royal  cities  at  all 
events  were  many  of  them  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  Angevin  kings, 
and  to'their  want  of  money  for  the  payment  of  their  mercenaoy  troops 
The  close  neighbourhood  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  early  introduced 
an  artificial  system   of  union,  analogous  to  the  frankpledge.     Men 
formed    themselves  into   what  were  known    as    frith-guilds,     the 
members  of  which  were  mutually  responsible  for  one  another,  met  at 
periodical  feasts,  supported  one  another's  poor,  and  in  other  respects 
performed  the  duties  of  members  of  an  artificial  family.     As  trade  m- 
crea^ed  these  guilds  in  the  generality  of  cases  coalesced  mto  one,  which 
took  upon  itseH  the  direction  of  trade,  and  was  known  as  the 
merchant  guild.     With  the  natural  tendency  of  a  governing  body, 
this  old  merchant  gmld  became  exceedingly  exclusive.     New-comers 
to  the  town  were  not  admitted  to  it,  and  craftsmen  were  generally 
excluded  from  its  limits.     In  turn  those  craftsmen  estabhshed  gmlds 
of  their  own,  known  as  craft-guilds,  by  the  warden  and  leaders  of  which 
the  bye-laws  of  the  particular  craft  were  formed.     Between  these  and 
their  aristocratic  neighbours,  the  merchant  guild,  quarrels  arose,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  contest  between  the  two  was 
fought  out,  the  craft-guilds  eventuaUy  securing  their  acknowledgment 
and  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  town.     Speaking  generaUy,  there- 
fore  we  may  conceive  of  the  towns  of  England  as  being  divided  mto  a 
seriL  of  guilds,  the  leaders  of  which  usually  formed  a  govermng 
body    and  which  were  capable  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own 
special  members.     The  commercial  aim  of  these  associations  was,  to 

1  For  tHe  history  of  guilds,  see  Dr  Brentano's  Preface  to  the  "Ordinance  of  British 
Gmlds,"  iu  the  English  Text  Society 


insure  good  work,  to  insure  work  for  all  its  members,  and  to  resist 
ihat  spiiit  of  competition  which  was  gradually  risLQg,  and  which  ended 
in  the  creation  of  two  classes,  the  capitalist  and  the  workman.  To 
secure  these  objects,  they  limited  the  number  of  master  workmen, 
admitted  candidates  to  their  association  only  after  lengthened 
apprenticeships,  limited  the  number  of  apprentices  each  master  might 
employ,  and  kept  a  close  supervision  over  the  aiticles  made,  which 
were  usually  authenticated  by  the  corporation  mark.^ 

These  restrictions  upon  industry  at  the  close  of  our  period  were 
beginning  to  break  down  j  round  the  master  workmen,  there  was 
arising  a  class  of  journeymen  or  day  labourers,  whose  ranks  were  con- 
stantly swelled  by  fugitive  serfs  from  the  country  ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  individual  enterprise  was  making  itseK  felt,  and  capital  was  being 
collected,  the  owners  of  which  refused  to  submit  to  the  old  corpora- 
tion laws.  The  constant  supervision  both  of  trade  and  of  the  work  of 
artisans  supported  the  notion  that  governing  bodies  had  the  right  to 
set  prices  on  the  articles  under  their  control,  a  principle  which  wat 
osed  not  only  by  the  guilds,  but  by  the  Government,  as  when,  in  the 
famine  years  of  1315  and  1316,  it  prescribed  the  exact  price  of  all 
articles  of  food.  As  this  had  the  natural  effect  of  keeping  things 
entirely  out  of  the  market,  so  that  butcher's  meat  disappeared 
altogether,  it  was  shortly  repealed ;  the  prices  to  be  demanded  for 
victuals  were  constantly  subject  to  the  supervision  of  justices.  The 
assize  of  bread,  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  fifty-first  year  of 
Henry  III.,  1266,  regulated  the  price  in  accordance  with  the  market 
prices  of  com,  but  the  assizes  of  other  matters,  such  as  wine,  wood, 
fish,  fowls,  etc.,  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  arbitrary. 

Though  thus  restricted,  the  trade  of  the  English  was  very  consider- 
able. Their  ships  reached  into  the  Baltic,  where  a  constant  com- 
munication was  kept  up  with  the  Teutonic  order,  to  whom  Prussia 
belonged.  The  intercourse  with  that  order  was  close.  We  hear  of 
Henry,  the  first  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.,  and  Thomas  of  Gloucester,  repairing  to  their  assistance. 
But  the  English  merchants  could  never  secure  an  equality  of  rights 
in  the  Baltic,  the  trade  of  which  was  regarded  as  a  monopoly  by  the 
Hanseatic  to>vns.  English  ships  also  visited  Spain,  so  that  Chaucer 
could  describe  his  experienced  shipman  as  knowing  all  the  harbours 
from  Gothland  to  Fionisterre  ;^  while  Venetian  and  Genoese  mer- 

1  The  goldsmith's  mark  on  all  silver  plate  is  a  relic  of  this  custom. 

2  Chaucer's  Prologue  ;  — 

*•  He  knew  well  alle  havens  as  thty  were, 
Fro'  Gothlande  to  the  Cape  of  Finnisterrfi  " 
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chants,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  trade  of  the  East  was,  brought 
their  goods  largely  to  England  ;  indeed,  in  1379,  a  Genoese  merchant 
is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Richard  11.  to  make  Southampton  the 
emporium  of  aU  the  oriental  trade  of  the  North.  So  great  was  the 
importance  of  the  English  shipping,  that  Edward  III.  distinctly 
claimed  for  himself  and  his  predecessoi's  the  dominion  of  the  sea.^ 
The  ships  were,  however,  though  numerous,  of  smaU  burden  ;  in  the 
great  fleet  employed  by  Edward  at  Calais,  there  were  710  vessels, 
with  crews  amounting  to  14,151  persons,  which  would 
give  an  average  crew  of  about  twenty  men  ;  and  as  it  is 
said  that  there  were  about  sixty-five  sailors  to  every  hundred  tons,  it 
would  make  the  average  size  of  the  vessels  very  smalL  Indeed,  a 
ship  manned  by  thirty  seamen,  employed  to  convey  Edward  I.  to  the 
Continent,  was  regarded  as  a  wonder  for  its  size.  Of  navy,  properly 
speaking,  there  was  little  or  none.  There  were  only  twenty-five  royal 
ships  at  Calais,  the  rest  were  all  merchantmen  pressed  for  the  service. 
About  this  time  it  became  habitual  to  put  cannon  on  board  ships.  When 
used  for  military  purposes,  they  were  manned  by  troops  and  archers. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  trade  of  England  was  almost 
entirely  in  raw  materials.  The  cloth  manufactured  had  hitherto  been 
of  the  roughest  description,  but  Edward  III.,  true  to  his  view  of 
keeping  English  trade  for  the  English,  and  moved  perhaps  by  the 
wealth  of  his  allies  the  Flemish,  attempted  to  introduce  the  manufac- 
ture of  finer  cloths.  In  1331,  he  invited  weavers  and  fullers  from 
Flanders,  and  the  patent  exists  which  he  gave  to  one  John  Kempe,  to 
practise  and  teach  his  mystery.^  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  the  finer  cloth  manufactures  of  England. 

The  fact  of  so  much  trouble  being  taken  to  organize  trade  shows 
the  extent  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  all  ignorance  and  mismanagement,  it 
was  certain  to  produce  wealth.  The  standard  of  comfort  among  all 
classes  was  improving,  though  there  was  nothing  like  what  we  should 
now  speak  of  as  luxury.  The  furniture  used,  even  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  was  still  rude.  Things  which  are  now 
found  everywhere,  and  taken  as  matters  of  course,  were  then  valuable 
rarities — beds,  bedsteads,  and  rich  clothing  were  frequently  left  by 
will.  The  lists  of  moveables,  on  which  taxes  were  paid,  are  exceed- 
ingly meagre.  A  stool  or  two,  a  chest,  and  a  few  metal  pots, 
constituted  the  ordinary  supply  of  furniture.     In  the  houses  of  the 

1  "  Quod  progenitorea  nostri,  Regcs  Anglic,  dominl  maris  et  transmarinl  passagii, 
totis  prseteritis  temporibus  extitcrunt."— Rymer,  ii.  953 

2  Rymer,  W   823. 
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very  rich,  art  had  indeed  begun  to  show  itseK.  The  payments  of 
Henry  III.  to  foreign  artiste  for  paintings  in  his  house  are  mentioned. 
Intercourse  with  the  French,  and  especially  with  the  Spaniards, 
tended  to  increase  these  more  luxurious  habits.  Carpets  had  always 
been  used  by  Eastern  people,  and  the  Moors  had  introduced  the 
custom  in  Spain.  Thus,  on  the  marriage  of  Edward  I.,  before  the 
arrival  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  her  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
made  his  appearance.  The  hangings  of  his  chamber  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  people,  and  Edward,  always  inclined  to  ostentation, 
had  the  rooms  of  the  bride  elect  similarly  decorated.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  introduction  of  carpets  to  England  ;  but  still  the 
usual  covering  of  the  floor  was  rushes.  There  is  frequent  mention  of 
payments  for  rushes  for  the  King's  chambers.  In  the  matter  of  clothes 
the  same  change  is  observable.  The  extravagant  court  of  Edward  II. 
is  said  to  have  introduced  parti-coloured  garments.  In  Edward  III.'s 
reign,  wealth  had  so  increased  in  all  ranks  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  sumptuary  laws,  sharply  dividing 
classes  by  the  dress  they  were  allowed  to  wear,  and  to  confine  silk 
and  the  finer  woollen  cloths  to  the  higher  ranks,  for  the  sake 
perhaps  of  the  English  wool  manufactures.  In  Richard  II, 's  reign, 
extravagance  went  still  further.  With  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
came  in  the  awkward  habit,  soon  adopted  by  all  classes,  of  wearing 
long  shoes,  called  craco\/78  or  pykys,  which  required  to  be  tied  with 
silver  chains  to  the  knee  before  the  wearer  could  move.^  And  Stowe 
says  that  Richard  himself  wore  a  garment  made  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  worth  3000  marks.  At  the  same  time 
the  rich  built  more  comfortable  houses.  Castles  ceased 
to  be  mere  places  of  defence.  They  were  at  once  strongholds  and 
handsome  dwelling-places.  "Warwick  and  Windsor  castles  may  be 
looked  on  as  fair  specimens  of  the  more  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
time.  Meanwhile,  though  among  the  few,  and  on  special  occasions, 
splendour  was  found,  houses,  even  in  the  streets  of  considerable 
towns,  such  as  Colchester,  the  tenth  city  of  the  empire,  were  stiD 
built  of  mud.  In  Edward  III.'s  reign,  it  was  still  necessary  to  issue 
frequent  orders  for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  of  London,  that  his 
courtiers  might  not  get  into  difficulties  as  they  moved  from  West- 
minster to  the  City.  Filth  accumulated  in  the  narrow  by-lanes ;  and, 
as  in  the  East,  crows  were  held  sacred  as  the  only  scavengers.  Pave- 
ment there  was  none,  «Jid  lanterns  were  hoisted  from  the  top  of  Bow 
Church,  to  guide  the  wayfarer  through  the  paths  of  the  heaths  that 
surrounded  the  metropolis. 

*   Half  a  j-ard  loug — Mon    Eve»LiaUi 
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Barbaric  profusion  in  the  matter  of  food  made  up  for  the  wani  of 
substantial  comforts.  At  the  coronation  of  Edward  1., 
380  head  of  cattle,  430  sheep,  450  pigs,  18  wild  boars, 
278  flitches  of  bacon,  and  20,000  capons,  was  the  amount  of  food 
provided.  The  conduits  ran  wine,  and  hundreds  of  knights,  who 
attended  the  great  nobles,  let  their  horses  run  free,  to  be  the  prize  of 
the  first  captor.  In  1399,  at  a  Christmas  feast  of  Richard  II.,  there 
were  daily  killed  twenty- eight  oxen  and  300  sheep,  beside  numberless 
fowl.  Richard  of  Cornwall,  at  his  marriage,  is  said  to  have  invited 
30,000  guests  ;  while  we  are  told  that  the  usual  household  of  Richard 
II.  numbered  10,000.  But  though  at  these  great  festivals  there  was 
vast  abundance  of  meat,  at  other  times,  especially  at  the  Church  fasts, 
fish,  often  of  the  coarsest  sort,  was  eaten.  The  wife  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  ate  the  tongue  of  a  whale  dressed  with  peas,  and  a  porpoise 
dressed  with  furmenty,  safi'ron  and  sugar.  Enormous  quantities  of 
herrings  were  consumed,  spoken  of  as  Aberdeens ;  in  six  days  of 
March,  Eleanor  de  Montfort's  household  consumed  no  less  than  3000. 
Her  meals  were  diversified  by  dog-fish,  stock-fish,  conger  eels,  and 
cod.  Wine  was  drunk  in  great  quantities,  frequently  miied  with 
honey.  Hops,  though  known  in  Flanders,  had  not  been  introduced ; 
the  beer  which  was  largely  consumed  was  made  of  any  grain,  and 
seasoned  with  pepper. 

It  was  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  especially  of  the 
ihd  House  of  mercantile  classes,  which  had  caused  their  introduction 
Commons.  ^0  Parliament.     Thither  they  came  with  aU  the  exclu- 

sive notions  which  their  trade  traditions  had  fostered.  They  were  as 
careless  of  the  class  below  them  as  the  Barons.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
true  to  say  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  completely 
aristocratic.  One  part  of  it  was  of  necessity  entirely  so  :  the  knights 
of  the  shire,  originally  the  representatives  of  the  lower  baronage, 
were  elected  in  the  county  court,  which  was  the  general  meeting- 
place  of  all  freeholders,  whether  they  held  immediately  from  the 
crown  or  not.  Consequently,  the  baronial  freeholders  became 
merged  in  the  lesser  freeholders,  and  the  class  of  gentry  was  created. 
Many  things  had  tended  to  the  increase  of  that  class.  The  breaking 
up  of  great  properties,  the  division  of  property  among  younger 
children,  and  alienation,  had  increased  the  number  of  freeholders. 
The  statute  "  Quia  Emptores,"  intended  as  a  check  upon  subinfeu- 
dation, had  really  increased  alienation  by  authorizing  it.  The  smaller 
estates,  thus  separated  from  the  large  baronies,  had  to  be  worked  to 
profit,  and  could  not  be  regarded  merelv  nf  mpnns  of  military  or 
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political  influence.     There  thus  had  arisen  an  industrial  as  well  as  a 
military  class  of  landholders.      The  representatives  of  towns,  also 
elected  upon  a  writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  were,  if  not  at  first, 
certainly  soon  after  elected  in  the  county  courts.     This  similarity  of 
election  united  the  two  classes  in  feeling  ;  and  the  smaller  baronies, 
small  landowners,  and  burghers,  formed  the  body  of  representative 
Commons,  aristocratic  in  feeHng  in  accordance  with  the  origin  of  the 
more  aristocratic  part  of  the  class.     It  is  thus  that  we   find  the 
Commons  regarding  the  Barons  as  their  natural  leaders,  not  joining 
the  crown  against  them  as  in  France.     Edward  III.,  in  his  diflSculties 
with  Stratford,  had  tried  to  produce  this  combination,  but  had  failed  ; 
and  the  Commons  joining  with  the  Barons,  had   insisted  on   the 
restoration  to  favour  of  that  prelate.     And  thus,  too,  we  find  the 
Commons  without  sympathy  with  the  demands  of  the  rebels  in  Wat 
Tyler's  insurrection.     They  had,  indeed,  certain  grievances  of  their 
own,  on  which  they  were  always  petitioning,  such  as  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  King's  purveyors,  and  the  too  great  authority,  some- 
times misused,   of   the  sheriffs.     But  apart  from  these  particular 
wrongs,  they  may  be  regarded  as  siding  as  a  whole  with  the  Barons. 
In  their  hatred  to  the  Church  they  made  common  cause  with  all 
classes.    The  pecuHar  position  which  the  submission  of  opposition  to 
John  had  given  the  Popes  in  England  was  the  primary   ^*  churcii. 
cause  of  this  dislike.      Annates,  or  first-fruits,  had  been  early  de- 
manded, but  the  great  grievance,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Provisors. 
Against  this  assxunption  of  authority,  which  forestalled  the  rights  of 
the  patrons,  there  was  the  strongest  feeling.     The  exactions  of  the 
Pope  had  been  strongly  spoken  of  in  the  Statute  of  Carlisle  in  the 
end  of  Edward's  I.'s  reign.     Edward  II.,  like  other  weak  princes, 
had  yielded  to  this  assumption.     But  in  Edward  II I. 's  reign,  a  series 
of  enactments  were  passed,  each  one  stronger  than  the  last,  against 
the  interference  of  the  Papacy.     In  1343  the  Statute  of  Carlisle  had 
been  read,  jnd  it  was  enacted  that  no  more  Papal  instruments  should 
be  allowed  in  England.     In  1344,  the  penalty  of  exile  was  pro- 
nounced against  aU  provisors.     By  a  Statute  of  the  26th  year  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign,  it  was  ordained  that  "  kings  and  all  other  lords 
were  to  present  unto  benefices,  of  their  own  or  their  ancestor's  foun- 
dation, and  not  the  Pope  of  Rome."     If  the  Pope  interfered  the  matter 
was  to  come  into  the  King's  hands,  and  penalties  were  enacted.    In 
the  38th  year  of  his  reign  these  enactments  were  all  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  by  which  the  introduction 
of  Papal  Bulls  and  Briefs  waa  forbidden.     The  strife,  as  we  linr** 
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seen,  was  continued  in  Richard  Il.'s  reign,  and  finally  completed  ir 
the  16th  year  of  thai  King,  by  a  statute  declaring  the  freedom  of  the 
crown    of  England,  which  was   in  earthly  subjection   to  no  realm, 
and  pronouncing  the  penalties   of  the  Prtfimunire  against  all  who 
should  purchase  or  procure  any  Bulls  from  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  any 
who  were  guilty  of  this  should  be  put  out  of  the  King's  peace,  and 
forfeit  all  their  property.     In  Edward  III.'s  reign,  also,  the  annual 
tribute,  or  census,  as  it  was  called,  of  a  thousand  marks  was  left 
unpaid.     At  the  end  of  Edward  I.'s  reign  17,000  marks  had  become 
due.     Edward  II.  paid  this,  and  continued  throughout  his  reign  to 
discharge  the  debt.    Edward  III.  was  again  strong  enough  to  refuse 
the  payment,  and  in  1366,  Urban  V.  demanded  the  arrears  of  thirty- 
three  years.     The  King  laid  the  matter  before  his  Parliament,  and 
an  instrument  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  declaring  that  John  had  acted  without  the  advice  of  his 
realm,  and  that  any  demand  for  the  money  would  be  resisted  to  the 
utmost.      It  was  not  again  claimed.     But  it  was  not  against  the 
Roman  Church  only  that  the  popular  feeling  had  been  aroused.    The 
Church  itself  had  become  unpopuhir.     The  wealth  and  idleness  o\ 
the  older  monastic  orders,  the  spiritual  encroachments  and  licentious 
lives  of  the  new  mendicant  orders,  had  excited  popular  anger.     The 
charges  against  them  are  humorously  summed  up  in  the  Song  of  the 
Order  of  Fair-ease,  a  description  of  an  imaginary  order,  to  which 
each  existing  class  of  monks  subscribes  a  characteristic  or  two.     The 
monks  of  Beverley  give  the  habit  of  deep  drinking,  in  which  they 
are  joined  by  the  Black  Monks ;  the  Hospitallers  dress  well  and 
amble  fairly  on  giey  palfreys  :  the  Secular  Canons  are  the  willing 
servants  of  the  ladies  ;  the  Grey  Monks  are  given  to  licentiousness ; 
while  the  Friars   Minor,  whose  order  is  founded  on  poverty,  will 
never  lodge  with  a  poor  man  so  long  as  there  are  richer  men  to  be 
found.     In  the  same  way  the  constant  interference  of  the  consistory 
courts  was  the  cause  of  popular  complaint.     "  Yet  there  sit  sonmours, 
six  or  seven,  misjudging  all  men  alike,  and  reach  forth  their  roU : 
herdsmen  hate  them,  and  every  man's  servant,  for  every  parish  they 

put  in  pain." 

To  crown  all,  the  doctrine  itself  of  the  Church  had  begun  to  be 
questioned.     In  1360,  the  name  of  Wicliffe  first  becomes 
widifle.  prominent.     His  first  attack  was  upon  the  mendicant 

orders,  who  had  contrived  to  get  into  their  hands  much  of  the 
education  of  the  country.  From  this  time  onwards  he  continually 
waaed  war  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church.     The  clergy,  he  urged, 


should  be  poor,  in  imitation  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  he  cairied  oui 
by  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  poor  priests.  With  regard  to 
the  Sacrament,  he  appealed  to  common  sense  ;  and  whilo  not  yet 
ready  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  upheld  that  the 
elements  taken  were  really  bread  and  wine.  But  his  great  work  wa? 
neither  his  assault  on  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  nor  his  attack  on  their 
doctrine,  but  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  which  was, 
in  fact,  an  appeal  to  private  judgment  in  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
authority.  His  influence  was  very  widespread.  His  poor  priests 
worked  largely  among  the  lower  orders,  and  his  view  of  the  necessity 
of  poverty  for  the  clergy  was  so  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the 
day,  that  it  met  with  ready  acceptance.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the 
Church  was  too  strong  for  him.  He  was  obliged,  when  the  support 
of  John  of  Gaunt  failed  him,  to  make  some  sort  of  recantation,  and 
retire  to  his  living  of  Lutterworth.  But  his  disciples  are  said  to  have 
numbered  a  third  of  the  population  of  England,  and  when,  as  was 
inevitable,  social  and  political  views  were  added  to  their  religious 
doctrines,  they  became  an  object  of  dread,  not  only  to  the  Church, 
but  also  to  the  Government. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  lower  commons  that  social  change  is  most 
obvious.  The  gieat  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  is  a  sign  The  lower 
of  something  more  than  mere  temporary  discontent.  cia««««- 
Agricultural  villeinage  was  disappearing,  and  giving  birth  to  a  new 
class  almost  peculiar  to  England,  the  free  but  landless  labourer.  The 
existence  of  this  class  first  comes  prominently  into  notice  in  the 
Statute  of  Labourers.  In  the  terrible  pestilence  of  the  Black  Death 
which  had  ravaged  England,  a  third,  perhaps  a  half,  of  the  popula- 
tion had  been  carried  off.  Labour  became  scarce.  The  labourers 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  what  we  should  now  call  a  strike  for 
higher  wages.  Such  a  demand,  however  consonant  with  economical 
principles,  was  quite  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  that  age,  when 
prices  were  a  constant  matter  of  legal  enactment.  The  Statute  of 
Labourers,  stating  in  its  preamble  that  servants,  taking  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  their  masters,  would  not  serve  except  for  excessive 
wages,  enacted  that  every  able-bodied  man  should  be  bound  to  serve 
any  one  who  required  him  at  the  old  wages  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment ;  and  that  every  master  giving  more  than  the  old  wages  should 
forfeit  thrice  the  sum  he  had  offered.  Such  an  ordiuance  could  not 
be  kept ;  but  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  insist  upon  it,  and  again 
and  again  in  some  form  or  other  it  was  re-enacted.  But  whether 
successful  or  not,  it  shows  the  existence  of  labour  for  wages,  and 
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of  a  rising  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  of  the  value  of 
their  work.     Several  causes  comhined  to  create  this  labouring  class. 
The  early  form  of  agricultural  society  may  be  roughly  described  as  a 
village  of  serfs  lying  round  the  manor-house  of  their  lord.     Each  serf 
had  his  share  in  the  common  fields  of  the  village,  and  was  boimd  to 
join  in  the  cultivation  of  his  lord's  domain  or  manor  farm.    For 
the  simple  farming  at  that  time  prevalent  this  forced  labour  waa 
sufficient ;  and  the  lord  valued  his  serfs  more  for  military  purposes 
than  as  agricultural  labourers.      As  subinfeudation  and  alienation 
went  on,  the  holders  of  small  properties  were  obliged  to  work  their 
land  to  better  profit.     The  alienations  also  were  chiefly  made  from  the 
lord's  domain,  but  it  was  not  usual  to  part  with  serfs.     Consequently, 
their  number  increased,  wliile  the  domain  land  diminished  ;  there 
were  more  hands  than  the  lord  could  emjjloy,  and  the  tenant  working 
for  profit  could  therefore  find  labour  among  the  surplus  serfs  who  would 
work  for  wages.     A  change  in  the  character  of  war  took  place  at  the 
same  time.      The  insular  condition  of  England   made  the  feudal 
arrangement  with  its  limited  term  of  service  inconvenient ;  in  the 
highest  ranks,  therefore,  military  service  was  changed  to  scutage  or 
money  payment,  and  a  large  number  of  dependants  became  less  desirable 
than  money  ;  proprietors  were  willing  to  work  their  farms  with  fewer 
servants  and  to  receive  money  rent  instead  of  service.     There  were 
thus  at  work  the  two  principles  which  broke  down  villein  labour ; 
labour  paid  by  wages,  and  land  held  for  money  rent.     The  change  in 
war  had  another  effect.     Armies  were  raised  by  contract  with  some 
great  lord.      The  payment  was  beyond  the  ordinary  agricultural 
wages.     The  earl  himself  received  a  mark  a  day,  the  common  foot- 
soldier,  3d.  or  4d.,  and  the  archer,  6d.i    Anxious  to  fulfil  his  contract, 
the  leader  would  not  be  careful  to  inquire  whether  he  was  enlisting 
serfs  or  not.    On  his  return  from  a  war,  the  well-paid  soldier  would  be 
unwilling  to  fall  back  into  a  state  of  serfdom.     He  swelled  the  ranks 
of  wage-paid  labour.     Again,  the  residence  of  a  year  and  a  day  un- 
interrupted within  the  limits  of  a  borough  gave  freedom.     Serfs,  see- 
ing the  advantage  of  money  payments,  fled  thither  and  became  free. 
Again,  the  Church,  in  whose  eyes  all  men  were  equal,  would  not  refuse 
to  admit  them  within  its  ranks  ;  a  serf  could  thus  become  a  priest  or 
monk,  and  withdraw  himself  from  his  lord's  power.     On  the  same 
principle,  the  Church  constantly  urged  the  manumission  of  serfs.    To 
all  these  causes  was  now  added  the  disarrangement  of  labour  con- 
sequent on  the  Black  Death.    With  a  general  demand  for  labour  all 

1  Thp  Welsh  infantry,  who  were  largely  employed  after  Edward  I.,  had  2d.  a  day 


superfluous  hands  would  find  easy  employment,  perhaps  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  their  old  homes.  With  a  sufficient  supply  himself, 
the  lord  would  not  waste  time  or  money  to  redeem  them.  We  thus 
see  how  there  may  have  been  a  vast  number  of  free  labourers  in 
England.  The  Statute  of  Labourers,  destroying  their  freedom  of 
bargain,  attempted,  though  with  but  partial  success,  to  force  these  free 
labourers  back  into  a  semi-servile  condition.  But  they  had  now 
joined  the  ranks  of  freemen,  such  as  the  small  farmers  of  Kent,  and 
the  unincorporated  artisans  of  towns.  The  spirit  of  equality  fostered 
by  the  teaching  of  the  mendicant  friars,  who  had  reached  England  in 
Henry  III.'s  reign,  and  who  took  up  their  abode  among  the  poor  city 
populations,  was  still  further  increased  by  the  teaching  of  Wicliffe 
and  his  poor  priests. 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? " 

a  doggerel  couplet  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  insurgents  of 
1382,  shows  how  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  made  pubHc  by  Wicliffe's 
translation  could  be  turned  in  the  same  direction.  The  feeHng  that  it 
was  the  plebeian  archer,  and  not  the  lordly  man-at-arms,  who  had 
won  the  great  victories  in  France,  and  the  success  with  which,  during 
the  last  half  century,  the  smaller  trade  corporations  had  in  the 
cities  forced  themselves  into  an  equality  with  the  great  ones,  all  led 
to  the  same  democratic  feeling.  The  lower  freemen  made  common 
cause  with  the  villeins.  They  had  all  felt  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 
tax-gatherer.  The  popular  songs  of  the  day  are  full  of  wretchedness. 
One,  said  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  speaks  thus — 

"  To  seek  silver  for  the  King,  I  sold  my  seed,  wherefore  my  land 
lies  fallow  and  leams  to  sleep.  Since  they  fetched  my  fair  cattle  in 
my  fold,  when  I  think  of  my  old  wealth  I  nearly  weep  ;  this  breeds 
many  bold  beggars.  There  wakes  in  the  world  consternation  and 
woe,  as  good  is  it  to  perish  at  once,  as  so  to  labour."^  The 
democratic  outbreak  of  Wat  Tyler  was  the  consequence. 

While  the  two  sections  of  the  commons  were  thus  rising  in  social 
position,  a  change  had  also  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  nobH  • 

1  ' '  To  seche  silver  to  the  kyng  y  mi  seed  solde, 
Forthi  mi  lond  leye  lith  ant  leometh  to  slepe. 
Seththe  he  mi  feire  feh  fatte  y  my  folde, 
When  y  thenk  o  mi  weole  wel  neh  y  wepe ; 
Thus  bredeth  monie  beggares  bolde. 
•  •■••, 

Ther  wakenetli  in  the  world  wondred  ant  wee, 
Am  god  is  swynden  anon  as  so  for  to  swynke. " 

Political  Songst  p.  168. 
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ity.     It  may  be  roughly  characterizea  aa  the  change  from  feudalism  to 
chivalry.  *     Many  of  the  same  causes  which  had  conduced 
The  nowiity.        ^^  ^^^  freedom  of  the  labourer  had  tended  to  loosen  the 
territorial  system  on  which  the  ancient  strength  of  the  nobiUty  rested. 
Especially  had  the  volimtary  character  of  military  service  dealt  heavy 
blows  at  the  practical  side  of  feudaHsm.     Soldiering  was  no  longer 
the  necessary  duty  of  every  man  ;  but  the  military  spirit  remained, 
and  to  the  bulk  of  the  aristocracy  fighting  became  a  pastime.     The 
subordination  of  proprietors  gave  place  to  a  sort  of  system  of  free- 
masonry, to  which  aU  knights  were  admitted.     Knighthood  made  its 
holder  any  man's  equal  for  actual  military  purposes.      It  was  no 
longer  the  great  noble,  but  the  good  soldier,  who  waa  the  commander. 
Manny,  Chandos,   Knowles,  all  of  them  simple  knights,  were  the 
generals  to  whom  Edward  III.  trusted.     As  an  amusement  war  was 
decked  with  ostentatious  ornament.    This  is  the  period  of  showy  tour- 
naments, of  armorial  bearings,  and  of  grotesque  vows,  Uke  that  of  the 
young  knights  who  attended  Edward  with  black  patches  over  their 
eyes.      It  is  this  chivalrous  aspect  of  war  which  explains  the  short- 
lived character  of  Edward's  expeditions.     But  it  had  a  more  impor- 
tant effect.      Importance  in  the  country  became  a  more  personal 
matter ;  partly  from  love  of  show,  partly  to  produce  respect,  great 
men  began  to  surround  them5=ielves,  not  with  feudal  followers,  but 
with  paid  retainers.     To  these  they  granted  Uveries.     It  was  a  point 
of  honour  among  these  retainers  to  stand  by  each  other  and  by  their 
cHel     Quite  in  the  beginning  of  Richard  II.'s  reign,  the  Commons 
petitioned  against  these  Uveries  and  the  bands  of  maintainers,'^  who 
upheld  each  other  in  illegal  actions.     Thus  great  households,  and  by 
degrees  factions,  were  formed,  and  things  were  ready  for  the  great 
outbreak  of  faction  fighting,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
old  nobility  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  feeling  of  national  Hfe,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 

the  time,  had  shown  itself  in  Hternture.     Public  trans- 

Literatnre.  actious  Were  Still  Carried  on  in  French  or  Latin ;  but 

it  will  be  remembered  that  as  early  as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  it 


1  The  historian  of  this  chivalrotis  knighthood  was  Froissart. 

2  Maintainers  seem  to  have  been  of  two  sorts.  On  the  borders  of  the  counties 
palatine,  confederacies  were  formed,  who  made  sndden  irruptions  into  the  nelghbonr- 
ing  counties,  and  carried  off  young  women,  particulariy  heiresses.  They  then  retired 
within  the  freedoms  of  the  counties  palatine,  and  held  their  captives  to  ransom.  The 
bodies  of  retainers  who  gathered  round  individual  nobles,  and  stood  by  one  another  in 
such  illegal  actions  as  forcible  deslesin  or  ejecUon  of  rightful  owners  from  their  pro- 
perty, also  received  the  name. 


had  been  found  necessary  to  publish  any  important  proclamation  in 
English  as  well.  Up  till  that  time  the  languages  of  the  nobility  and 
of  the  common  people  had  been  distinct.  From  that  time  onwards 
they  begin  to  blend.  This,  as  it  happens,  can  be  very  well  observed. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote  a  Latin  Chronicle  of  England  in  1130. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  versified  by  two  writers  ;  one 
wrote  for  the  nobles  and  the  aristocracy,  the  other  for  the  common 
people.  Master  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  translated  Geoffrey  for 
Henry  II.  into  Norman-French.  Layamon,  who  wrote  about  1180, 
translated  it  into  a  language  which  may  be  fairly  called  Anglo- 
Saxon,  although  of  a  somewhat  degraded  type.  We  have  here  a 
perfect  division  of  the  languages.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  next 
century  the  same  work  was  translated  by  Robert  of  Gloucester.  In 
his  language  there  is  a  much  nearer  approach  to  English,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  French  words  are  easily  to  be  traced.  Some 
fifty  years  afterwards,  Robert  Mannyng,  or  De  Brunne,  again  rewrote 
the  Chronicle  ;  and  again  the  further  introduction  of  French  words  is 
striking.  We  have  thus  means  of  testing,  as  it  were,  at  three  different 
points,  the  process  of  amalgamation  that  was  going  forward.  The 
Court  language  still  continued  to  be  French,  but  French  not  much 
like  the  language  of  France,  and  it  was  ceasiug  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  bulk  of  the  people.  By  the  time  that  Chaucer 
wrote,  he  could  laugh  at  English-French.  His  Prioress  spoke  Cockney- 
French, 

"  After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Prenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe." 

And  in  recommending  English  writing,  he  says,—"  Certes  there  ben 
some  that  speke  thyr  poysy  mater  in  Frensche,  of  whyche  speche  the 
Frensche  men  have  as  good  a  fantasye  as  we  have  in  hearing  of 
Frensche  mennes  Englyshe."  This  indeed  was  to  be  expected.  From 
the  Conquest  the  language  of  schools  had  been  French  ;  but  in  1356, 
John  of  Cornwall  had  begun  a  change  in  this  habit,  and  taught  Latin 
translation  by  means  of  EngHsh,  and  not  French.  The  consequence,  as 
described  by  Trevisa,  was,  their  "  avauntage  is,  that  thei  lemeth  her 
gramer  in  lasse  tyme  than  children  were  wont  to  do  ;  desavauntage 
is,  that  now  children  of  gramer  scole  kunneth  no  more  Frensch  than 
her  lifte  heele."  Other  signs  also  point  to  this  change.  Latin  had 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  public  documents  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
In  1362,  in  answer  it  appears  to  a  petition  from  the  Commons,  the 
opening  address  delivered  in  Parliament  was  in  English,  and  the 
Commons'  debates  in  English  also.    At  the  <»ame  time  it  was  ordered 
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that  EngHsh  should  be  the  language  of  courts  of  law,  because  the 
French  tongue  was  too  much  unknown.     But  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.  that  the  statutes  and  roUs  of  ParHament  were  written 
in  EngUsh.     It  is  probable  that  Parliamentary  business  continued  to 
be  carried  on  in  both  languages  for  some  time  longer      In  1381 
English  seems  to  have  been  generaUy  used.     There  were  thus  durmg 
this  period  extant  three  languages  for  literary  purposes-Latin,  the 
language  of  learned  men  and  historians ;  French,  an  ac^mred  Court 
laniuale,  in  which  most  of  the  legends  of  chivalry  and  len^hened 
rh  Wg  chronicles  were  produced  ;  and  the  gradually  nsmg  English 
language,  which,  as  the  popular  tongue,  was  chiefly  employed  in  songs 
and  pltical  satire.    The  earliest  form  of  English  poetry  was  altera- 
tive -metrical,  but  without  rhyme,  and  depending  for  its  effect  upon  a 
certain  number  of  words  in  each  couplet  beginning  with  the  same 
letter.    But  rhyme,  and  not  only  rhyme,  but  very  easy  and  vaned 
metres,  were  introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.     Not 
unfrequently  both  principles  were  blended,  and  rhyme  and  aUitera- 
tion  occur  together.     Latin  was  also  employed,  we  must  suppose  by 
the  cler-y,  in  satirical  songs.    AU  classical  metres  were  then  discarded, 
and  Latin  was  used  as  a  rhyming  language.     There  aj^  some  mstances 
also  of  verses,  partly  in  one  language,  partly  in  the  other.     It  may  be 
worth  while  to  give  an  instance  of  two  of  these  various  metres.    Thus 
a  verse  of  a  song  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Lewes  runs  thus  :— 

"  Sire  Simond  de  Monntfort  bath  swore  bl  ys  chyn, 
Hevede  he  nou  here  the  Erl  of  Waryn, 
Shulde  he  never  more  come  to  is  yn, 
Ne  with  sheld,  ne  with  spere,  ne  with  uther  gyn 
To  help  of  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  thah  thou  be  ever  trichard, 
TrJchen  shalt  thou  never  more.' 

Thir  is  rhyme,  the  rhythm  is  free,  and  there  is  a  refrain.  In  tke 
foU(  wing  verse,  from  a  satire  on  the  consistory  courts,  alliteration 
and  rhyme  go  together  :— 

"Ther  sitteth  somenours  syexe  other  sevene 
Mysmotinde  men  aUe  by  here  evene. 

Ant  recheth  forth  heore  rolle  ; 
Hyrd-racn  hem  hatieth,  ant  uch  mones  hyne, 
For  everuch  a  parosshe  heo  polketh  in  pyne, 

Ant  clastreth  with  heore  colle." 

The  next  specimen,  from  a  song  on  the  venaUty  of  judges,  shows 
how  Latin  was  adapted  to  modem  versification  :— 
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"i-JuntjufltitiaxH, 
Qao8  favor  at  denarii 

alliciunt  a  jure ; 
Hii  sunt  nam  bene  recolo 
Quod  censum  dant  diabolo 
et  serviunt  hii  pure." 

VVliile  in  the  next  verse  is  shown  the  mixture  of  two  languages  \  it  is 
drawn  from  a  song  against  the  King's  taxes  : — 

"  Dne  chose  est  countre  foy,  unde  gens  gravatur 
Que  la  meyt^  ne  vient  al  roy,  in  regno  quod  levatur 
Pur  ce  qu'il  n'ad  tot  I'enter,  prout  sibi  datur, 
Le  pueple  doit  le  plus  doner,  et  sic  sincopatur. 
Nam  quaj  taxantur,  regi  non  omnia  dantur." 

These  satirical  poems  are  directed  against  nearly  every  class  of 
society,  the  monks,  the  judges,  the  taxers,  the  nobility,  the  ladies,  the 
logicians  of  the  university,  and  even  the  doctors  meet  with  their 
share  of  abuse.     The  democratic  spirit  which  is  visible  in  them  found 
a  more  complete  and  worthy  expression  in  the  poem  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman.     It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  a  poet  of  the  name  of  Langland.     The  form  is 
allegorical,  a  form  which  the  great  celebrity  of  the  French  "  Romance 
of  the  Rose  "  made  permanent  both  in  France  and  England  for  many 
years.     A  pilgrim  of  quite  the  lowest  rank  sees  in  a  vision  virtues 
and  vices  pass  before  him,  and  also  representatives  of  all  the  various 
classes  of  society.     Each  in  turn  is  criticised  ;  none  can  lead  him  in 
the  path  of  virtue,  till  Peter   the   Ploughman  appears,  who,  in  a 
religious  conversation,  shows  him  the  right  way.     His  character  is 
one  of  typical  perfection,  and  becomes  confused  towards  the  end  of 
the  poem  with  that  of  Christ.     The  poem  is  written  in  alliterative 
verse,  and  in  English  by  no  means  so  much  like  our  present  English 
as  some  of  the  songs  that  preceded  it.     But  at  length  the  time  was 
come  for  the  complete  nationalization  of  the  language.     French  was 
in  decay,  the  popular  songs  were  in  rude  English,  and  when  the  union 
of  all  classes  in  Parliament  had  completed  the  real  nationality,  any 
further  division  of  the  languages  was  impossible.    The  junction  was 
effected  by  Chaucer.     He  set  himself  intentionally  to  work  to  make 
a  compound  and  national  tongue.     He  took  for  its  basis  the  English  ; 
and  on  it  he  grafted,  sometimes  in  their  o^vn  form,  sometimes  in  an 
altered  form,  vast  numbers  of  French  words.     It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  an  intentional  formation  of  a  language.     Many  words  he  admitted 
apparently  upon  trial,  and  they  have  been  rejected.     Others  have 
been  somewhat  changed  in  form,  but  in  his  works  we  have  a  language 
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which  a  very  Uttle  trouble  will  enable  any  EugUshman  to  read,  imd 
tl^mar  and  structure  of  which,  with  few  exceptions  is  like  our 
ot^^T^l^.  The  great  work  for  which  he  e-pW^d  th.  Unguage 
rtiP  "Canterbury  Tales"  was  well  fitted  to  estabhsh  it.    While  tne 

*  loS^deSea  eyei;^  class  of  ^^^^ :f^\^\^ZXT.i 
LomVirable  deUcacy  and  humour,  the  tales  wl"ch  form  die  b^ot 
the  wo^  are  of  every  description.  Love  romances  for  the  knights  , 
coLTor  Lical  inddents  for  tho  commonalty ;  sober  rebgious  prose 
forThe^n^B.  Compared  with  this  poem,  there  is  nothing  tor  more 
Zi\  ZL,  worthy  of  mention.  Gower,  who  wrote  at  tiie  s^e 
ti^  with  Chaucer,  and  in  the  three  languages,  is  wholly  deficient  m 
h^o^,  and  heav;  and  prosaic  to  the  last  degree.  H«  ^f^^^^. 
thTn^t  century,  Lydgate  and  Occleve,  were  poets  by  profession  and 
l^t  by\npS;n,eaways  ready  to  turn  out  a  poem  upon  dem^d. 
Chaucer  wL  not  only  the  founder  of  the  Engbsh  language,  but 
before  the  appearance  of  Spenser,  the  only  great  poet  whom  England 
produced. 
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THE  reign  of  Richard  II.,  with  its  strange  and  rapid  revolutions, 
had  been  the  beginning  of  that  great  faction  fight  which  was 
concluded  a  century  afterwards    by  the  accession  of  Henry's 
Henry  VII.     After  pursuing  during  that  reign  a  policy   E*"*^°h  Mat 
of  inconsistent,  and  even  treacherous,  self-seeking,  the   1399. 
Duke  of  Lancaster  now  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  order.    The 
cowp  d'etat  by  which  he  put  himself  on  the  throne  is  another  of  those 
instances  wliich  history  has  so  abundantly  furnished,  of  the  willing 
acceptance  by  a  nation,  after  a  period  of  long  discomfort,  of  any  one 
who  would  bring  it  rest.    There  are  thus  two  points  of  view  from 
which  to  regard  his  reign.    It  is  the  reign  of  a  usurper  bent  upon 
establishing  a  dynasty,  the  reign  of  a  conservative  who  bases  his 
position  on  the  maintenance  of  the   existing  state  of  society,  and 
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therefore  for  a  time  checks  the  natural  progress  of  the  nation.  The 
neceeudty  which  a  usurper  feels  for  popularity  will  explain  the 
improved  constitutional  position  of  the  Commons  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign  ;  his  position  as  a  reactionary  that  attachment  to 
the  Church  which  produced  the  famous  statute,  "  De  Hseretico  com- 
burendo." 

The  arbitrary  character  of  the  government  fit  the  close  of  the  late 

King's  reign,  and  the  acts  of  vengeance  which  had  marked  it,  were 

,   ,,^      the  evils  which  were  most  prominent  at  the  moment. 

Reversal  of  the  *■ 

acta  of  the  late  HenTy's  first  Step  was  of  necessity  the  reversal  of  these 
^°*'  acts,  and  the  restoration  of  the  state  of  things  which  had 

existed  in  1388.  The  Parliament  was  therefore  induced  to  declare  all 
the  acts  of  the  last  Parliament  null,  while  those  nobles  whose 
adhesion  to  the  late  King  had  procured  them  fresh  rank  fell  back  to 
their  old  titles.  Thus,  the  Dukes  of  Albemarle,  of  Surrey,  and  of 
Exeter,  appear  again  as  the  Earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  and  Huntingdon, 
Tumuituott*  *^®  Marquis  of  Dorset  as  Earl  of  Somerset.  The  scene 
scene  in  the         in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  first  Parliament  marks  the 

^8t  parliament.        •xij.  v'v  •  ti-  ii_  .• 

pitcn  to  wnicn  passion  had  nsen,  and  the  preparation 
already  made  for  future  civil  war.  Rutland,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  challenged  by  Lord  Fitz- Walter,  and  when  Lord  Morley, 
the  friend  of  the  new  King,  challenged  Lord  Salisbury,  no  less  than 
fortj"  lords  threw  down  their  hoods  as  gages  of  battle  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  This  point  is  further  illustrated  by  the  petition  of  the 
Commons,  that  all  liveries  except  those  of  the  King  should  be  for- 
bidden. The  nobles  had  been  gathering  paid  retainers  aroimd 
them,  and  getting  themselves  ready  for  the  threatening  quar- 
rel. Meanwhile,  the  King  had  been  crowned,  supported  by  his 
two  great  partisans — whose  names  show  the  great  influence  of  the 
North  in  the  late  change  of  government — Percy,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, now  made  Constable  of  England,  and  NeviQe,  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, with  the  rank  of  Marshall.  It  by  no  means  suited  Henry 
to  excite  remark  as  to  his  right.  He  therefore  stepped  as  quietly  as 
he  could  into  the  position  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  son  Henry  was 
declared  Prince  of  Wales  and  heir-apparent,  entirely  without  mention 
of  the  young  Earl  of  March,  the  real  heir,  who  was  then  a  child  in 
the  custody  of  the  King  at  Windsor.  A  grant  of  a  tax  on  wool  and 
The  King's  leather  for  three  years  closed  the  session,  and  enabled 

ti^nT'^ntn'*  Henry  to  take  measures  to  secure  his  position ;  for  it 
years.  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  party  which  had  lost  ita 

influence  would  calmly  acknowledge  the  new  King.     He 
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was  scarcely  crowned  when  plots  began  to  be  formed  against  him, 
nor  was  it  till  he  had  been  nine  years  upon  the  throne  that  the 
dangers  which  assaulted  him  both  from  his  own  kingdom  and  from 
foreign  countries  were  finally  overcome.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
weakness  and  uncertainty  that  he  had  to  rest  principally  upon  the 
Commons,  who  supported  him  as  the  champion  of  order  against 
baronial  disorder,  but  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  his  weakness. 
The  first  of  these  difficulties  arose  from  those  lords  who  had  been 
the  appellants  against  Gloucester,  and  whose  loss  of  rank  has  been 
already  mentioned.     A  week  before  Christmas,  1399,    , 

J  '  '     Insurrection  of 

several  others  of  the  depressed  party  met  at  Westminster,  the  late  Lords 
and  there  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  Kent,  and  ^^^  *"  ' 
Salisbury  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  Richard. 
Their  plan  was  to  seize  the  King  at  Windsor,  but  Rutland,  a  never- 
failing  traitor,  disclosed  the  project  to  his  cousin  ;  the  King  hastily 
betook  himself  to  London,  and  the  insurgent  lords,  finding  that  their 
plans  were  discovered,  fell  back  towards  the  West.  The  King  was 
rapidly  pursuing  them  ;  but  at  Cirencester,  the  inhabitants,  under 
their  Mayor,  surrounded  their  lodgings,  took  them  prisoners,  and  after- 
wards beheaded  Kent  and  Salisbury.  Several  escaped  for  the  time, 
but  the  same  fate  at  length  overtook  Despenser  at  Bristol,  and 
Huntingdon  at  Pleshy  in  Essex.  Subsequently,  Sir  Thomas  Blunt 
and  eighteen  others  were  executed  at  Oxford.  Among  them  was  a 
priest,  MaudeHn  by  name,  who  had  been  chosen  for  his  strong 
personal  resemblance  to  represent  the  late  King  in  the  insurrection. 
That  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  should  have  all  fallen  victims  to 
popular  vengeance  sufficiently  shows  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  with  regard  to  King  Henry  and  his  rivaL 

Meanwhile,  Richard  had  been  imprisoned  in  Pontefract  Castle.  In 
February  a  report  was  spread  that  he  was  dead.  On  this  the  Privy 
Council  begged  that,  if  still  aUve,  he  might  be  carefully 
secured.  The  answer  was  given  that  he  was  already  and  secret  death 
dead,  and  a  corpse  was  exhibited  in  London,  the  face  of  **'^*^**"* 
which,  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin,  was  left  uncovered,  the  rest  of  the 
body  being  carefully  clothed.  This  peculiar  arrangement  excited 
suspicions,  which  were  probably  groundless,  but  were  further  sup- 
ported by  the  complete  mystery  which  hung  over  the  manner 
of  the  King's  death.  Hunger  and  violence  were  both  alleged  ; 
while  some  asserted  that  the  corpse  exhibited  was  not  that  of  Richard, 
but  of  the  priest  Maudelin.  ^ 

^  The  prfest  had,  however,  been  dead  a  month  Vfnre. 
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His  domestic  enemies  for  the  present  silenced,  Henry  could  look 
, .    ,     abroad.     He  made  advances  towards  friendship  with 

Hostile  attitude  .  i-iii«j« 

of  France  and  France,Dut  it  soon  became  plain  that  that  kingdom  was  in- 
scotiand.  clined  to  support  the  cause  of  the  late  King,  whose  young 

widow,  Isabella,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  The  title  of  King  of 
England  was  refused  to  Henry,  Isabella  and  her  dowry  demanded, 
and  hostility  thus  kept  continually  alive.  In  Scotland,  also,  the 
same  feeling  showed  itself.  The  King,  Robert  III.,  was  confined  by 
weakness  of  body  and  mind  almost  exclusively  to  the  Isle  of  Bute  ; 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  country. 
Henry,  who  had  a  party  in  the  country,  and  at  whose  court  Dunbar, 
the  Earl  of  March,  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Douglas  family,  was 
resident,  thought  it  desirable  to  show  his  power.  He  therefore 
marched  as  far  as  Leith,  demanding  homage  from  the 

Useless  and  ,-„-.  ..1  i  i«  iii-'j 

Impolitic  march  Scotch  King  Similar  to  that  claimed  by  his  predecessors, 
into  Scotland.      ^^^  ^^^  p^^  ^^  Rothesay,  heir-apparent,  held  firm  in  the 

Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  want  of  provisions  speedily  obliged  the 
English  to  beat  a  somewhat  hasty  retreat.  As  in  the  case  of  France, 
this  transaction  with  Scotland  established  a  constant  hostility. 

In  the  other  dependency  of  England  affairs  were  still  worse. 
inOTirection  in  Oweu  Qlendower,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of  good  family 
2JJJ^^^^^*~  educated  in  England,  incensed  at  the  rejection  of  a  suit 
1400.  about  a  certain  property  of  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  had 

roused  the  national  animosity,  and  claimed  for  himself  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales.  For  the  present  Henry  could  do  nothing  effective 
againat  him.  The  war  assumed  a  national  character ;  the  Welsh 
were  expelled  from  the  towns  in  the  Marches.  Edward  I.'s  statutes 
against  the  Welsh  were  re-enacted,  even  including  that  which 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  bards.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was 
placed  nominally  in  the  hands  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  a  lad  of 
thirteen.  But  the  whole  of  the  following  year  Qlendower's  successes 
continued.  Grey  of  Ruthyn  and  Edward  Mortimer,  uncle  of  the 
imprisoned  Prince,  the  Earl  of  March,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  an  ex- 
pedition undertaken  by  Henry  in  person  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
was  forced  to  retire  from  the  mountainous  strongholds  of  the  Welsh. 
The  storms  and  snowdrifts  seemed  to  fight  against  them  in  that  wild 
district,  and  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  Glendower  was  a  magician. 

Could  these  various  enemies  but  find  some  powerful  adherents  in 
onarr  with  Euglaud,  it  was  plain  that  Henry's  position  would  be 
thePeFciM.  precarious.  A  quarrel  with  those  who  had  hitherto 
***'■  been  his  chief  supporters,  the  Percies  of  Northumber- 
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land,  supplied  this  element  of  danger ;  while  a  strange  report,  that 
the  late  King  was  stiU  aUve  in  Scotland,  gave  a  central  point  round 
which  all  Henry's  enemies  might  gather.    About  Whitsuntide,  in 
1402,  the  rumour  reached  England  that  Richard  had   xhe  protended 
escaped  from  Pontefract,  and  had  made  his  appearance  Richard. 
at  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  by  whom  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  Court,  and  there  kept  so  strictly  that  no  man  could  get  sight  of 
him.     The  existence  of  each  a  pretender  was  certain.     It  was  in  vain 
that  Henry  attempted  to  suppress  the  rumour  by  executions  ;  in  vain 
that  he  even  proceeded  to  execute  certain  Franciscan  monks  who  had 
been  engaged  in  spreading  it.     The  secrecy  which  covered  Richard's 
death,  and  which  for  some  reason  Henry  could  not  break,  prevented 
any  clear  proof  of  the  imposture.     The  false  Richard  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  man  of  weak  intellect,  called  Thomas  Ward  of  Trump- 
ington.      The  reason  of  the  King's  quarrel  with  the  c^^g„o,the 
Percies  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  various  causes  of  dis-  quan-ei  with 
content  can  be  shown.      The  Duke  of  Albany,  after 
much  fighting  on  the  borders,  had  made  an  expedition  on  a  large 
scale  against  Carlisle.     On  its  return  home,  the  army,  heavily  laden 
with  booty,  was  met  by  the  Percies,  and  defeated  at  Homildon  Hill. 
The  defeat  was  complete  ;  many  Scotch  nobles  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  among  them  Murdoch,  Earl  of  Fife,  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  Earl  of  Albany,  and  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus.    For  such  prisoners 
the  Percies  expected  a  lai^e  ransom.     Their  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment was  great  when  the  King  took  Murdoch  from  them  and  claimed 
the  ransom  of  the  rest.     A  somewhat  similar  affair  took  place  in 
Wales.      Of    Glendower's    great    prisoners.    Grey  of    Ruthyn   was 
allowed  to  ransom  himself,  a  privilege  refused  to  Mortimer  ;  when 
the  younger  Percy,  Hotspur,  who  had  married  Mortimer's  sister, 
urged  his  claim,  he  met  with  a  rebuff.     The  King  also  owed  the 
Percies  large  sums  of  money  ;  £20,000  was  due  to  them,  which  the 
entanglement  of  the  finances  made  it  impossible  to  pay.     The  general 
feeling  that  they  had  been  badly  rewarded  for  the  invaluable  assist- 
ince  they  had  afforded  Henry,  acting  upon  the  unusually  hot  temper 
Df  the  younger  Percy,  drove  them  into  a  change  of  policy. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1402,  they  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Glendower  ;  and  Mortimer,  instead  of  attempting  ^^  ^^^^^ 
to  gain  his  liberty,  married  the  daughter  of  the  insur-   combine  with 
gent  chief,  and  recognized  him  as  Prince  of  Wales.     The 
Percies  at  the  same  time  gained  the  a-ssistance  of   their  prisoner 
Douglas,  and  the  conspiracy  was  completed  by  the  support  given  to 
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Glendower  by  France.  On  all  sides  the  King's  difficulties  seemed  to 
increase.  The  Earl  of  Worcester  joined  the  Percies  ;  Richard's  old 
followers  crowded  to  their  standard,  and  an  array,  insidiously  collected 
as  though  for  an  attack  on  Scotland,  rapidly  marched  on  Shrewsbury 
to  make  a  junction  with  the  Welsh.     Thither  Henry,  with  his  son 

the  Prince  of  Wales,  hastened,  and  the  decisive  battle  of 
skJewsbLy  Shrewsbury  was  fought,  in  which,  after  a  keen  struggle, 
July  23. 1403.  jjotspur  was  killed,  and  most  of  the  other  leaders, 
including  Worcester  and  Douglaa,  captured.  Worcester  and  the 
other  English  leaders  were  beheaded  ;  Douglas  was  retained  in  prison. 
The  King  had  still  to  destroy  the  insurrection  of  the  elder  Percies  in 
the  North,  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  taken  the 

crescent— the  livery  of  Northumberland.  The  royal 
North^bertand  army  was,  however,  obviously  too  strong  for  opposition, 
^*°*  and  the  Earl  made  his  submission,  and  met  the  King  at 

York.  The  House  of  Peers  claimed  as  a  right  the  trial  of  their 
fellow,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  not  of  high  treason,  but  only  of 
niisdemeanour,  and  let  off  with  a  fine. 

The  great  conspiracy  was  thus  but  half  broken.  Wales,  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  English  malcontents  were  still  in  communication- 
widespread  From  France,  Indeed,  serious  difficulties  seemed  to 
conBpiTMf.  threaten.  In  presence  of  the  weakness  of  Charles  VI., 
the  King  of  that  country,  the  real  power  was  disputed  by  his 
brother  Louis  of  Orleans  and  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Louis  had  at  this  time  the  upper  hand.  He  took  in  great  dudgeon  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  England  ;  and  rumours  were  abroad, 
strengthened  by  the  distribution  among  the  malcontents  of  Kichard's 
crest  by  the  old  Countess  of  Oxford,  the  mother  of  De  Yere,  the  late 
King's  favourite.  These  rumours  pointed  to  a  great  conspiracy, 
coupled  with  an  invasion  of  Essex  by  France,  in  favour  of  the  spuri- 
ous Richard  in  Scotland.  For  a  time  the  threat  of  invasion 
compelled  the  King  to  remain  quiet  ;  but  ^ifter  the  French  fleet, 
which  had  attacked  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Plymouth,  had  been 
defeated  at  Portland,  he  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  North, 
and  again  to  compel  Northumberland  to  come  to  an  explanation.  But 
that  explanation  he  found  himself  obliged  to  accept.  Almost  at  the 
Plight  of  the  same  time  a  fresh  alarm  met  him.  Lady  Constance 
M^^"^^  **  Spenser  had  contrived  to  withdraw  the  young  Earl  of 
1406.  March  from  Windsor,  and  to  fly  with  him.     She  was 

shortly  captured,  and  the  young  Prince  brought  back,  but  it  was  plain 
that  the  danger  was  great. 
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In  April  the  King  went  against  Wales,     His  absence  in  that  direc- 
tion was  at  once  taken  advantage  of  by  his  northern  enemies.     The 
difficulty  with  which  he  could  secure  supplies  was  one  Renewed 
of  Henry's  main  obstacles  to  success,  and  in   the  last  ^^'^^y^  ^f 

..  ijiTjjvci-      Northumberland, 

Parliament  the  opposition  had  been  headed  by  Sir  scrope  and 
Thomas  Bardolph.  That  gentleman  now  appeared  in  Mo^^bray. 
close  conjunction  with  Northumberland,  assisting  him  to  garrison  his 
fortresses.  At  the  same  time  Mowbray,  the  son  of  that  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk with  whom  Henry  had  quarrelled  at  the  time  of  hJs  banishment, 
and  Scrope,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  brother  of  that  Lord  Scrope 
who  had  been  Richard's  chancellor  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and 
whom  that  King  had  been  forced  to  remove,  joined  the  insurrection. 
The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  remained  constantly  faithful  to 
Henry,  was  sent  against  them  while  Henry  was  engaged  in  Wales. 
Again,  the  royal  army  was  too  strong  for  the  insurgents.  Scrope  and 
Mowbray  were  induced  to  disband  their  forces,  and  were  then 
unmediately  apprehended.  Gascoigne,  the  chief  justice,  was  called 
upon  to  try  them  and  convict  them  summarily.  He  was  one  of  those 
constitutional  lawyers  who  were  gradually  rising  in  England,  and  he 
refused  to  do  so,  pointing  out  that  he  should  infringe  the  liberties 
both  of  the  Church  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Henry  found  in  Sir 
William  Fulthorpe  a  more  complacent  judge.  They  were  both 
beheaded,  not  without  arousing,  as  Gascoigne  had  foreseen,  the  anger 
of  the  Lords.  Upon  the  capture  of  his  confederates,  Northumberland 
fled  with  Bardolph  to  Scotland,  but  being  refused  an  interview  with 
the  impostor,  and  mistrusting  the  honesty  of  Albany,  he  subsequently 
withdrew  to  Wales.  It  was  there  alone  that  the  war  continued,  nor 
was  it  finally  suppressed  during  the  reign. 

But,  in  the  next  two  years,  events  occurred  which  at  length  placed 
Henry  in  a  position  of  security.     The  friends   of  the   Events  which 
Scotch  King,  fearing  the  ambition  of  Albany,  which  had  ^S'^;!^^'^'" 
already  induced  him  to  take  the  life  of  the  Duke   of   i*oe- 
Rothesay,  the  heir-apparent,  determined  to  withdraw  James,  the 
King's  second  son  and  heir-apparent,  from  danger.     He  therefore  took 
ship  for  France,  but  on  the  way  was  captured  by  English   ^^^^^^  ^^ 
cruisers,  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  Henry,  who  grimly   Jamea  of 
remarked  that  they  might  as  well  have  sent  him  direct     *^°  "^ 
to  him,  as  he  could  have  taught  him  French  quite  well.     He  justified 
this  boast ;  for  though  he  kept  the  young  Prince  prisoner,  he  gave  him 
an  education  which,  upon  his  subsequent  release,  well  fitted  him  for 
the  throne  he  occupied.     Henry  had  now  in  his  hands  pledges  of 
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safety  from  all  his  enemieB.  The  Earl  of  March  was  still  with  him ; 
Murdoch  of  Fife,  Albany's  son,  served  as  a  hostage  for  his  father ; 
while  James  served  as  security  from  all  attacks  from  the  royalist 
party  in  Scotland.  The  following  year  (1407)  was  still  more 
fortunate.  The  overweening  vanity  of  Orleans,  his  licentiousness, 
which,  it  is  said,  did  not  even  spare  the  young  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
excited  the  anger  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  King's 
cousin,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  caused  the  Duke  ot 
Orleans  to  he  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Henry's 
chief  enemy  in  France  was  thus  removed.  With  Burgimdy,  who  had 
lately  inherited  Flanders,  and  thus  become  the  Prince  of  a  trading 
nation  and  the  champion  of  the  city  populations,  he  had  much  in 
common ;  and  thougli  he  did  not  espouse  his  cause  in  any  active 
manner,  he  felt  secure  from  any  immediate  danger.  Without  his 
French  allies,  Owen  Glendower  was  gradually  driven  back  to  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  and  in  despair,  Northumber- 
death  of  North-  land  and  Bardolph  again  appeared  in  the  North,  took 
umberiand  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  defeated  and  killed  at  Bramham.     Thus 

safe  on  the  side  of  France,  with  Scotland  pledged  to  peace  by  the 
captivity   of  its  princes,   the  Percies  finally  defeated. 
Improved  and  Oweu  Glendower  conj&ned  to  the  limits  of  the  purely 

poHitioii.  Celtic  part  of  Wales,  Henry  was  at  length  triumphant 

During  the  whole  of  these  years  of  difficulty,  the  King  had  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  Commons  in  good  temper.  Although  he 
suffered  from  constant  want  of  money,  and  in  vain  tried  to  induce  his 
frequent  Parliaments  to  act  liberally  towards  him,  he 
respect  for  the  seems  on  no  occasion  to  have  employed  illegal  means  for 
commoM  improving  his  position.     It  had  become  an   accepted 

axiom,  that  consent  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realm  was  necessary  for 
the  levying  of  taxes  ;  and  the  Commons  had  made  their  position  so 
good,  that,  in  the  very  year  of  his  final  triumph,  they  ventured  upon 
a  quarrel  with  the  Lords,  claiming  for  themselves  the  exclusive  right 
of  originating  grants,  and  insisting  on  the  absence  of  the  King  while 
they  were  discussed.  More  than  that,  they  had  attempted,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  oblige  the  King  to  answer  their  petition  of 
grievances  before  they  made  their  grant,  and  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  custom  of  appropriating  their  grants  to  special  objects,  and  of 
paying  them  into  the  hands  of  treasurers  of  their  own  appointment. 
But  their  increase  of  power  was  chiefly  visible  in  their  interference 
with  the  royal  expenditure  and  administration.  In  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  the  King  had  been  obliged  to  displace  four  of  his  minister? 


at  the  request  of  the  Commons,  to  declare  his  intention  of  govermng 
economically  according  to  law,  and  to  name  his  Privy  Council  in 
Parliament.     And  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  when 
already  he  seemed  upon  the  point  of  triumphing  over   their  r  t*^ 
his  enemies,  he  was  compelled  to  grant  his  assent  to  a  "°^ 
petition  of  the  Commons,  which  put  as  strict  limitations  upon  his 
power   as  any  to  which  Richard,  even  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
depression,  had  submitted.     He  had  to  name  sixteen  counsellors,  by 
whose  advice  solely  he  was  to  be  guided.     His  ordinary  revenue  was 
to  be  wholly  appropriated  to  his  household  and  the  payment  of  his 
debts.     No  officer  of  the  household  was  to  hold  his  place  for  life  or 
for  a  fixed  term.    The  council  was  to  determine  nothing  which  the 
common   law    was   capable   of    determining;   and  the  elections   of 
knights  were  regulated.    At  the  head  of  this  council  was  put  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  King  should  submit  to  thii 
arrangement,  which  virtually  established  a  strictly  limited  monarchy, 
just  at  the  moment  of  his  success.     It  is  perhaps  ex-    ^    ,  ,    , , 

^  ^  ^  £xplaiiied  by 

plained  by  his  failing  health.  A  disease  had  attacked  the  Kings 
Ids  face,  which  changed  into  a  form  of  leprosy,  and  '*"^*'«****^ 
during  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy. 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  wish  to  withdraw  somewhat 
from  public  affairs.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
how  far  he  is  to  be  credited  with  the  remaining  events  of  his  reign. 
But  the  prudence  and  state-craft  exhibited  in  them,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  from  so  young  a  man  as  Prince  Henry,  and 
the  more  vigorous  opposition  which  he  subsequently  made  to  the 
demands  of  the  Commons,  would  seem  to  show  that  he  was  stiU 
practically  ruler.  This  restoration  of  vigour  is  marked  by  his 
refusal,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  to  grant  any  Renewed  vigour 
extension  of  the  right  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  by  the  *'  ^^'^  °^  ''**«^ 
humble  tone  adopted  by  the  Parliament  in  the  thirteenth  year  oi  his 
reign,  whea  he  was  entreated  to  declare  that  he  was  not  offended,  and 
that  he  regarded  them  as  his  loyal  pubjects. 

Having  secured  his  position  at  home,  though  not,  as  has  been 
seen,  without  some  sacrifices,  the  King's  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  towards  securing  the  permanence  of  his  dynasty  by  foreign 
matrimonial  alliances,  and  to  obtaining  a  strong  position  abroad  by 
interfering  in  French  politics.      His  two  sisters  were    „      ,  ,    . 

'-'  •*•  Henry  s  taniga 

already  respectively  Queens  of  Castile  and  Portugal     He   poucy. 
had  himself  married,  in  1403,  a  Princess  of  Navarre.    As   *'*'"'^**- 
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a  husband  for  his  eldest  daughter  lie  procured  Louis,  Count  Palatine, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Kupert,  King  of  the  Romans  ;  while  his  younger 
daughter  married  Eric,  who  had  consolidated  a  great  Scandinavian 
monarchy  in  the  North. 

In  France  he  made  his  weight  felt  by  alternately  siding  with  one 
or  other  of  the  great  parties  which  divided  that  kingdom.  His 
natural  connection  would  have  been  the  Burgundians ; 
and  he  first  attached  himself  so  far  to  that  party  as  to 
send  a  considerable  army  to  their  assistance.  A  battle 
fought  near  St.  Cloud  (1411),  in  which  the  Armagnacs  (as  the  friends 
of  Orleans  were  now  called)  were  worsted,  for  the  time  rendered  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  the  master  of  France.  Henry  chose  this  opportunity 
to  change  sides,  and  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  defeated 
princes,  by  which  he  was  secured  the  full  possession  of  Guienne.  He 
intended  at  the  same  time  to  have  led  an  army  into  France,  and  to 
have  imitated  the  career  of  Edward  III.  The  national  danger  pro- 
duced a  temporary  friendship  between  the  French  parties,  and  Bur- 
gundy, at  a  meeting  held  at  Auxerre,  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Armagnacs  to  annul  their  arrangement  with  the  English.  Henry's 
health  prevented  him  from  leading  the  expedition,  as  he  intended ; 
but  an  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  his  second  son,  laid  waste 
Maine  and  Touraine,  and  was  only  stopped  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  After  this  Clarence  withdrew  to  complete  the 
Bnco«MofhiB  conquest  of  Guienne.  Thus,  though  unable  to  fulfi) 
policy.  hig  ambitious  project  of  invasion,  Henry  had  contrived  to 

make  his  position  abroad  very  different  from  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  when  the  French  could  refuse  him  the  royal 
title,  and  paralyze  his  home  policy  by  a  threat  of  invasion. 

From  one  point  of  view,  as  a  usurper  founding  a  new  dynasty,  he 
had  now  been  quite  successful.  As  a  preserver  of  society,  he  pro- 
bably regarded  himself  as  not  less  so.  Though  the  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  favourer  of  Wicliffe,  find  not  averse  in  his  youth  to  the 
doctrines  of  that  teacher,  he  had  seen  that  Lollardism  pointed,  not 
only  to  ecclesiastical,  but  to  political  changes.  From  the  beginning 
auianco  o^  *^®  reign  he  had  determined  that  the  preservation  of 
with  the  Church  ^g  Church  in  all  its  privileges  and  possessions  was  the 
gurest  means  of  checking  the  rising  democracy.  He  had  therefore 
been  always  its  staunch  supporter.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  given  his  assent  to  a  persecuting 
statute,  formed,  it  seems  probable,  on  the  petition  of  the  clergy, 
without  the  participation  of  the  Commons.     This  statute,  which  is 
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known  under  the  title  of  "  De  Hseretico  comburendo,"  forbade  teaching 
and  preaching  without  the  license  of  a  bishop,  to  whom   p^^^^^^ 
also    was    given    the  right   of    condenming    heretical   Btatote. 
books  and  writings,  while  the  State  undertook  to  carry 
out  the  bishop's  sentence.     Should  any  person  thus  condemned  con- 
tinue in  his  heresy,  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  relapsed,  and  handed 
over  to  the  civil  arm,  to  be  publicly  burned.     The  first  victim  of  this 
statute  was  William  Sautre,  at  one  time  parish  priest  of  Lynn,  and 
involved  in  the  treason  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon.     On  his  persisting 
in  the  errors  with  which  he  was  charged,  the  new  law  was  carried 
into  effect.      The  persecution  once  begun  did  not  cease  without  more 
victims,  and  produced  the  effect,  so  common  in  cases  of  persecution, 
of  driving  the  LoUards  into  further  extremes  of  fanaticism.     The 
germ  of  socialism  which  no  doubt  existed  in  the  Lollard  doctrine, 
and  which  showed  itself  in  the  constant  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  alarmed  the  barons,  and  made  them  strong 
supporters  of  orthodoxy.     The  Commons,  on  the  other   viewB  of  the 
hand,  although  they  appear  to  have  differed  in  feeling  at   ^^J  ^^, 
different  parts  of  the  reign,  were  on  the  whole  willing   church, 
enough,  while  supporting   orthodoxy  of  faith,  to  countenance  the 
secularization  of  Church  property.     Indeed,  they  went  so  far  in  this 
direction,  that  in  the  year  1410,  in  answer  to  the  reiterated  request  of 
the  King  for  a  settled  yearly  subsidy  for  his  Hie,  they  pointed  out  to 
liiTTi  the  advisability  of  appropriating  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues, which  would  be  enough,  they  said,  to  supply  him  with  15 
earls,  1500  knights,  and  6200  men-at-arms  for  military  service.    They 
begged  also  that  those  condemned  for  heresy  might  be  withdrawn 
from  the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  and  tried  by  secular  courts. ^ 

The  popularity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  position  as  head  of  his 
father's  Council,  not  unnaturally  gave  the  King  some  HemyB  jeaioxuiy 
uneasiness  in  his  last  years.  It  seems  not  improbable  of  the  prince 
that,  having  been  once  put  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  **'  "' 
he  virtually  performed  many  of  the  duties  of  the  Government. 
Documents  are  extant  in  which  he  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the 
King's  representative.  Moreover,  the  course  of  events  seems  to  show 
certain  changes  of  policy  which  can  be  explained  in  this  way.  It  ia 
evident  from  his  after  policy,  that  he  was  much  attached  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  party  in  France.  We  may  therefore  credit  him  wdth  the 
assistance  sent  to  them,  which  proved  so  useful  to  them  at  the 
Battle  of  St.  Cloud,  especially  as  the  force  was  commanded  by  hii 

^  WalAiii^haui,  379. 
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friend,  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  The  sudden  change  of  foreign  policy 
coincides  in  time  with  the  King's  altered  tone  in  replying  to  the 
petitions  of  the  Commona.  These  changes  may  very  probably  mark 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  re-establish  his  authority, 
too  much  weakened  by  the  position  and  popularity  of  the  Prince. 
The  stories  of  the  Prince's  wild  life  in  London  are  mentioned  by 
writers  who  are  almost  contemporary,  yet  do  not  seem  to  agree  well 
with  what  is  certainly  known  of  his  industry  in  public  business. 
They,  as  well  as  the  strange  travesty  of  Oldcastle,  a  good  soldier  and 
stem  reKgious  enthusiast,  into  Shakspeare's  jovial  knight,  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  are  perhaps  based  on  the  malicious  view  taken  by  the  ortho- 
dox of  Oldcastle's  religions  tendencies.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of 
the  charges  alleged  against  all  enthusiastic  religionists  is  immorality. 
Prince  Henry's  subsequent  prosecution  and  punishment  of  Oldcastle 
would  be  represented  as  the  diBcharge  of  his  old  favourites.  The 
aspiring  and  dangerous  character  of  the  Prince,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
father,  is  represented  by  the  story  which  describes  him  as  having 
taken  the  crown  from  his  father's  bedside  during  one  of  his  fits,  and 
placed  it  on  his  own  head ;  and  having  answered  to  the  remorseful 
observations  of  the  King  as  to  the  unjust  manner  in  which  he  had 
gained  it,  that  he  "was  prepared  to  guard  it  against  the  world  in 
arms."  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  coolness  existed  between  father 
and  son  at  the  close  of  the  reign.  The  French  expedition  was 
intrusted,  not  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  Prince  Henry  was  removed  from  his 
position  as  President  of  the  Council.  The  disease  which 
Henry  s  ea  ^^^  ^^  \oTi%  tonueuted  Hcniy  came  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion on  the  20th  of  March  1413. 
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THE   position  of  Henry  V.  on  coming  to  the  throne  contrasts 
sharply  with  that  of  his  predecessor.    Henry  lY.,  with  disputed 
title,  and  in  the  midst  of  excited  passions  of  faction,  in   Portunat* 
which  he  had  himself  taken  a  prominent  share,  had  to   ^^^  °^ 
work  out  for  himself  the  estabhshment  of  his  dynasty   i4i3. 
and  the  restoration  of  political  order.      His  son  entered  into  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.    He  had  but  to  continue  his  father's  poUcy.    The 
dynasty  seemed  secui'e,  the  apparatus  of  government  was  in  good 
working  order,  and  the  new  King,  abeady  practised  in  the  work  of 
government,   brought   with    him    that    popularity   which    brilliant 
qualities,  a  handsome  person,  and  the  vigour  of  youth,  are  sure  to 
secure.    The  painstaking  prudence  of  the  late  King,  overshadowed  as 
it  was  by  his  ill-health  and  gloomy  character,  was  forgotten,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  were  fixed  upon  the  fortunate  youth  whose  faults 
as  yet  had  been  but  those  which  are  easily  pardoned  as  the  natural 
wildness  incident  to  his  age. 

The  young  King  seemed  to  please  himself  with  the  idea  that  his 
peaceful  accession  was  to  complete  the  healing  of  faction  in  the 
country,  and  to  begin  a  period  of  glory  and  happiness.  He  made  but 
few  changes  in  the  ministry  ot  his  father,  but  both  Thomas  Arundel, 
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the  Archbishop,  and  Sir  William  Gascoigne  were  removed  from  their 
offices.      It   is   possible  that  they  may  have  been  the 
^dM^fe^S*^  advisers  of  the  late  King  during  that  period  when  he 
priaonen.  ^^  ^^  enmity  with  his  son.    Already,  before  his  corona- 

tion, of  their  own  free  will  the  nobles  did  him  homage  ;  and  his 
Parliament  granted  him  without  difficulty  the  tax  on  wool  for  four 
years.  To  complete  the  general  harmony,  he  published  an  amnesty, 
dismissed  many  political  prisoners,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  Scottish 
captives,  and  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  liberty  of  the  Scotch 
King.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  reinstate  both  the  Earl  of  March, 
the  real  claimant  to  the  throne,  and  Henry  Percy,  son  of  Hotspur,  his 
father's  persistent  enemy,  in  their  property  and  position.  The  body 
of  Richsid  II.  was  removed  from  Langley,  and  honourably  interred 
in  Westminster.  The  past  was,  as  it  were,  to  be  forgotten,  and  Henry 
would  rule  as  the  popular  and  accepted  King  of  all  parties. 

In  the  midst  of  this  show  of  security  and  peace  there  were,  however, 
visible  signs  that  his  father's  work  was  not  yet  completed.    The 
royal  favour  shown  to  the  Church  and  to  the  orthodox 
•lumbering  party  during  the  last  reign,  and  the  persecution  which 

discontent.  j^^  fallen  upon  heresy,  had  not  by  any  means  destroyed 

the  Lollards.  The  same  policy  had  still  to  be  pursued.  The  religious, 
it  might  be  called  the  bigoted,  tendency  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
was  very  strong  in  the  young  King.  He  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
petitioners  against  heresy  in  1406,  and  had  shared  in  and  superin- 
tended some  of  the  religious  executions ;  especially  is  mentioned  that 
of  John  Badby,  in  1410.  The  Prince  had  interrupted  this  man's 
execution,  and  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  half-burnt  sufferer ; 
finding  him  firm,  however,  he  allowed  the  execution  to  be  completed. 
This  tendency  induced  him  to  enter  into  close  alliance  with  the 
Church,  and  throughout  his  reign  to  adopt  the  language  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  pretending  to  regard  himself  as  the  appointed  instrument 
of  God's  vengeance  on  the  sins  of  the  French.  He  thus  became  the 
willing  agent  of  the  clergy  in  completing  their  persecution  of  the 
The  Loiiarda.  Sectarians,  and  listened  readily  to  the  exaggerated  reports 
1414.  for  which  the  conduct  of  the  LoUards  afforded  some 

ground.  The  head  of  this  party  was  now  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who 
sat  as  a  Peer  in  right  of  his  wife  under  the  title  of  Lord  Cobham. 
His  castle  of  Cowling,  in  Kent,  afforded  shelter  to  their  persecuted 
teachers,  while  his  high  character  and  old  friendship  with  the  King 
made  his  influence  ioaportant.  The  Archbishop  determined  to  attack 
this  man,  at  first  pretending  that  he  desired  his  conversion  only.    Hi 
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placed  in  Henrj-'s  hands  an  heretical  book  which  had  been  found  in 
an  Lllumiiiatoi^s  shop,  and  which  belonged  to  Oldcastle.  Henry  tried 
first  of  all  to  argue  with  Oldcastle  (who,  however,  denied  having  read 
the  book),  but  could  not  convert  him.  The  duties  of  friendship  being 
now  fulfilled,  the  Church  was  allowed  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  heretic  appeared  several  times  before  his  judges,  but  firmly 
refused  to  depart  from  his  points,  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist,  and 
that  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  the  body  of  Christ  might  be  present, 
yet  the  bread  was  bread.  This  firmness  produced  the  only  possible 
result,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  but  in  the  interval 
allowed  him  before  the  completion  of  his  sentence,  he  managed 
to  escape.^ 

The  attack  upon  their  chief  roused  the  Lollards,  and  they  are  said 
to  have  entered  into  a  general  conspiracy  for  surprising  and  mastering 
the  King  and  his  brothers  at  Eltham,  during  the  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas. Henry  had  early  news  of  a  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  on 
the  7th  of  January  1414,  in  St.  Giles'  Fields.  It  is  quite  unproved 
how  far  the  intentions  of  the  conspirators  really  reached.  Henry, 
with  the  Church  behind  him,  was  ready  to  believe  anything.  He 
feared,  perhaps,  an  insurrection  similar  to  Wat  Tyler's.  Causing, 
therefore,  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  closed,  he  spread  armed  men 
round  the  place  of  meeting,  and  as  the  Lollards  approached,  singly  or 
in  small  bodies,  they  were  seized.  The  news  that  the  King's  forces 
were  abroad  soon  spread,  and  prevented  any  great  number  from 
falling  into  his  hands.  A  jury  was  hastily  summoned  to  declare  that 
Oldcastle  had  treasonable  plans,  and  a  price  was  set  on  his  head. 
The  same  jury  then  proceeded  to  try  the  thirty-nine  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  were  either  hanged  or  burnt.  This  event  was  followed  by  a 
still  stricter  proscription  of  heretical  preachers  and  books.  Chicheley, 
who  succeeded  Arundel  as  Archbishop  this  year,  followed  in  his 
predecessor's  steps,  and  a  statute  was  passed  by  which  all  judges  and 
municipal  authorities  were  bidden  to  apprehend  and  try  Lollards 
while  conviction  of  heresy  entailed  confiscation  of  goods. 

Henry  prided  himself  on  having  won  his  first  victory  in  the  cause 
of  the  Church ;  but  his  naturally  ambitious  character 
led  him  to  desire  triumphs  of  another  kind.     It  seems   for  the  impoutio 
indeed  as  if  a  strange  combination  of  motives  impelled   ^^°*^^  ^"' 
him  to  take  the  false  step  which  gave  the  character  to  his  reign,  and 

*  Four  years  afterwards  ho  was  captured  and  put  to  death,  not  as  a  traitor,  but  as  a 
heretic.    This  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the  truth  of  his  connection  with  tb« 
present  insurrection,  a  charge  which  was  very  slightly  supported  by  evidence. 
I.  T 
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plunged  the  country  into  a  lengthy  and  ultimately  disastrous  war 
with  France.  His  father  is  said  to  have  urged  him,  with  mistaken 
worldly  wisdom,  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  his  gubjects  from  dangerous 
topics  by  filling  them  with  thoughts  of  military  glory.  The  Church, 
frightened  by  the  suggestions  of  confiscation  in  the  last  reign,  urged 
him  to  pursue  the  same  course.  The  natural  but  mistaken  admira- 
tion for  military  glory  induced  biTn  to  listen  readily  to  their  advice, 
while  the  wickedness  and  misery  exhibited  by  the  French  nation  at  once 
afforded  him  an  admirable  opportunity,  and  may  have  suggested  to 
his  fanatical  mind,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  punish  such  vice,  and  to 
reduce  such  turbulence  into  order.  Experience  proved,  as  it  often 
has  proved,  the  mistake,  nay,  the  wickedness,  of  averting  domestic 
dangers  by  the  wanton  pursuit  of  warlike  success.  Meanwhile,  at  first, 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  King's  short  life,  the  step  seemed  perfectly 
successful.  The  reign,  as  a  period  of  English  history,  is  almost  devoid 
of  interest  The  attention  of  the  nation  was  centred  in  a  French  war. 
Since  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  secured  Guienne  the  state  of 
France  had  become  only  more  deplorable.  The  Treaty  of  Auxerre 
produced  no  real  union  between  the  factions.  There  was  a  certain 
show  of  national  action  under  the  pressure  of  a  threatened  invasion 
from  England ;  the^  King  and  the  Great  Council  of  France  sat  in 
Paris  ;  the  States  General  were  summoned,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  University  certain  reforms  introduced.  But  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.  prevented  for  the  time  all  danger  of  invasion  ;  and  the  cause  of 
imion  being  removed,  the  factions  again  separated.  The  Duke  de 
Guienne,  the  French  King's  eldest  son,  and  representative  of  the 
crown  during  his  father's  fits  of  madness,  was  devoted  to  the  wildest 
licentiousness,  and  disliked  his  gloomy  father-in-law,  John  of 
Burgundy.  He  began  to  intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  the  Orleanist 
Princes.  The  ruffianly  populace  of  Paris,  headed  by  the  guild  of 
butchers,  and  led  by  Caboche,  a  skinner,  were  devotedly 
Burgundiana  attached  to  the  Burgundians.  A  fierce  and  murderous 
^^^  ^    '  uproar  arose  ;  but  its  violence  was  such,  that  the  better 

class  of  citizens  were  aroused,  expelled  the  Cabochiens,  who  fled  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  readmitted  the  Armagnacs,  as  the  Orleanists 
were  now  called.  The  counter-revolution  was  complete,  the  Armagnacs 
got  possession  of  the  government,  attacked  the  Burgundian  Duke,  and 
drove  him  before  them,  till  they  were  checked  at  Arras.  A  temporary 
Attempt  at  truce  was  then  patched  up  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Guienne 
nationAi  soou  after  contrived  for  a  moment  to  banish  both  parties 

govertmen .  ^^^^  ^^  capital,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  national 
government. 
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It  was  at  this  time  tliat  Henry  V.  began  to  meddle  in  French 
afl'airs.  Already,  during  the  retreat  to  Arras,  Burgundy  had  opened 
negotiations  with  him,  and  these,  in  his  anger  against  the  Duke  of 
Guienne,  he  now  pressed  still  more  warmly.  Meanwhile,  Henry 
negotiated  also  with  the  central  authority  in  Paris.  By  this  double 
negotiation,  which  included  a  plan  for  the  marriage  of  Henry,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  Catherine  of  France,  and  on  the  other,  Henrj's  double 
wath  Catherine  of  Burgimdy,  Henry  made  Burgundy  ^^'"^^^ 
neutral,  while  he  pressed  claims  on  the  unfortunate  ciaima. 
French  monarch  of  so  outrageous  a  description,  that  he  must  have  in- 
tended by  securing  their  rejection  to  give  himself  a  plausible  ground 
for  war.  His  first  demand  was  nothing  less  than  the  cession  of  the 
whole  French  monarchy.  When  this  was  refused,  his  ambassadors 
restricted  their  demand  to  all  the  countries  ceded  to  Edward  III.  by 
the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  as  well  as  Normandy,  the  coast  of  Picardy, 
Anjou,  Maine  and  Touraine,  the  suzerainty  of  Brittany  and  Flanders, 
1,600,000  crowns,  as  the  residue  of  King  John's  ransom,  with  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Catherine,  and  a  dowry  of  2,000,000  crowns. 
The  Duke  of  Berri,  the  King's  uncle,  was  at  that  time  the  chief 
member  of  the  government.  He  naturally  refused  Henry's  enormous 
demands,  but  offered  all  the  districts  of  Aquitaine  to  the  south  of  the 
Chareiite,  and  600,000  crowns  as  dowry  for  the  Princess. 

AU  this  while,  Henry  continued  his  preparations,  raised  troops, 
borrowed  ships  from  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  sum-  nupre- 
moned  in  April  a  great  council  of  Peers.^  He  there  i»*^ttoM. 
declared  his  intention  of  seeking  his  rights  in  France,  appointed  his 
brother  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  fixed 
the  conditions  of  the  contracts  which  he  made  with  nobles  for  supply- 
ing  him  with  soldiers.'^  He  arranged  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
spoil  was  to  be  divided,  and  other  details  for  the  supply  of  the  army. 
The  devotion  of  the  Church  was  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
meeting  these  vast  expenses.  Archbishop  Chicheley  and  the  Church- 
men, fearing,  no  doubt,  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Commons, 
were  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice.  They  agreed  that  no  foreigners 
should  hold  benefices,  and  thus  allowed  the  King  to  use  the  incomes 
of  all  the  priories  of  the  foreign  orders  of  the  kingdom  to  the  number 
of  122.  The  proceeds  of  this  transaction,  increased  by  loans  jfrom 
foreigners,  the  pawning  of  his  jewels,  and  the  pledging  of  the  tax  on 

»  There  were  fifteen  Prelates  and  twenty-eight  Temporal  Peers  at  this  conncil. 
2  A  duke,  13s.  4d.  a  day ;  an  earl,  6s.  8d ;  a  baron,  4s. ;  a  knight,  2s.  ;  a  man-at-arms. 
Is. :  an  archer,  6d. ;  a  hundred  marks  to  each  who  supplie  I  thirty  armed  men. 
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wool,  siippUefl  him  with  finances.  An  embassy  from  France,  with 
still  larger  offers,  including  Limousin,  and  a  dowry  of  800,000  crowns, 
produced  no  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Before  Charles  VI.  could  reply  to  the  despatch  of  his  ambassador, 
„  ,    ,  ,  announcing  the  rejection  of  these  terms,  on  the  3rd  of 

He  lands  in  *'_,.'',  .      ,  ' 

France.  August,  the  English  army,  of  about  6000  men-at-anns 

^*^^'  and  24,000  archers,  was  already  embarked.    On  the  14th 

of  August  it  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  where  Havre  de  Grace 
now  is.  No  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  disembarkation.  The 
kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  misery  and  disorder.  The  conduct 
of  the  war  was  given  to  the  Armagnacs,  Charles  d'Albret  was 
appointed  constable  ;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  therefore  held  aloof, 
and  the  English  had,  in  fact,  only  one  half  of  the  country  against 
them. 

An  event  had  occurred  before  the  English  embarkation  which,  by 
proving  to  the  King  that  his  position  was  not  so  secure  as  he  thought, 
may  have  made  him  still  more  determined  in  his  present  course.  He 
conapiracy  of  was  engaged  at  Southampton  preparing  his  expedition, 
Cambridge,  when  a  conspiracy  was  discovered,  in  which  the  King's 
cousin  Richard,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  lately  created 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  one  of  his  most  trusted  counsellors,  Henry 
Scrope  of  Masham,  were  implicated.  They  were  accused  of  an 
intention  to  take  Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  with  them  into  Wales,  to 
crown  him  there,  and  declare  him  rightful  King,  if  Richard  were 
really  dead.  They  had  also  summoned  from  Scotland  Thomas  of 
Trumpington,  the  false  Richard.  The  Earl  of  Cambridge  had 
married  Ann  of  Mortimer,  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  March.  We 
have  here  the  beginning  of  that  close  union  between  the  supporters  of 
the  legitimate  line  and  the  House  of  York,  which  again  appears  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.     Cambridge  and  Scrope  were  both  executed. 

The  first  place  to  be  attacked  was  Harfleur  ;  it  was  bravely 
Capture  of  defended  by  the  garrison  under  the  Sire  d'Estouteville. 

Harfleur,  The  inhabitants  were  told  by  the  Court  to  take  courage 

and  trust  to  the  King,  but  no  help  was  sent  them,  though  14,000  or 
15,000  men  were  within  reach.  On  the  22nd  of  September  they 
were  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  conquered  town  was  treated  as 
Calais  had  been  ;  the  wealthier  inhabitants  were  put  to  ransom,  the 
goods  seized,  the  people  given  their  choice  of  leaving  the  city  or 
becoming  English.  But  this  success  had  been  hardly  earned,  the 
losses  both  by  sickness  and  in  fighting  had  been  great.  A  large 
number  of  invalids  had  to  be  sent  back  to  England.     With  little 
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more  than  half  his  army  Henry  could  venture  no  further  into  France. 
He  determined  to  march  along  the  coast  to  Calais.  The  strictest 
discipline  was  maintained  in  the  little  band,  and  the  King  strove  to 
foster  in  it  a  religious  and  enthusiastic  spirit ;  pillage  was  punished 
with  death  ;  rations  only  were  demanded  from  the  inhabitants. 

Henry  had  intended  to  cross  the  Somme  at  Blanchetaque,  where 
Edward  III.  had  passed  it.  False  information  was 
brought  him  that  the  ford  was  guarded.  In  reality,  the  to  retire  upon 
feudal  army  was  as  yet  only  collecting  near  Abbe\ille,  °*^**** 
around  the  standard  of  the  Constable  d'Albret,  a  man  but  little  fitted 
for  his  post.  Had  Henry  passed  at  once  he  might  have  reached  Calais 
without  a  great  battle  ;  as  it  was,  he  was  compelled  to  follow  the  river 
upwards,  and  time  was  afforded  to  the  French  to  coUect  their  forces, 
and  seek  their  own  destruction  in  a  pitched  battle.  Henry  sought 
a  ford  across  the  river  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  He  passed  Amiens, 
and  had  got  within  a  league  of  Ham,  in  a  very  dangerous  position 
among  the  strong  fortresses  of  Ham,  St.  Quentin  and  Peronne,  when 
at  length  a  ford  was  discovered  near  Bethancourt.  The  Constable, 
who  was  at  Peronne,  might  have  destroyed  hiai  in  the  passage.  He 
let  him  pass  unmolested.  Following  feudal  fashion,  he  sent  to 
ask  Henry  to  name  a  day  and  place  for  the  battle ;  but  whatever 
external  chivalry  may  have  been  visible  in  Henry,  his  military 
character  was  that  of  a  hard,  practical,  modem  soldier.  He  answered 
that  there  was  no  need  to  name  day  or  place,  as  he  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  open  fields.  For  four  days  the  armies  followed  almost 
parallel  lines  of  march,  the  French  making  no  use  of  their  superiority 
in  numbers  to  disturb  the  quiet  advance  of  the  English,  although  they 
spread  nightly  among  the  villages  for  shelter.  At  length  the  Constable, 
^vith  siugular  want  of  prudence,  took  up  his  position  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Hesdin  and  Cressy,  on  a  small  confined  plain,  where  his 
large  army,  of  at  least  50,000  fighting  men,  was  jammed  in  between 
two  w^oods.  This  force  consisted  almost  entirely  of  nobles  and  their 
feudal  followers,  who  in  their  foolish  pride  of  class  had  rejected  the 
assistance  of  the  infantry  of  the  towns.  The  ground  was  arable 
land,  and  the  soil  deep  and  heavy,  so  that  the  heavy  armed  French 
in  their  splemlid  harness  sank  deep  at  every  step,  while  the  English, 
clad  mostly  in  leather  jerkins,  and  many  of  them  barefoot,  moved 
with  comparative  ease.  The  night,  we  are  told,  was  passed  in  riot 
by  the  French ;  in  sober  preparation  or  religious  exercise  by  the 
English. 

The  French  drew  themselves  up  in  three  massive  lines  oi  battles  j 
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1 English  Archers. 

2 English  men  at  armis . 
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the  two  first  dismounted  and  fought  on  foot,  for  which  their  heavy 
armour  but  little  fitted  them  ;  the  third  line  retained   ^^^^  ^^ 
their  horses,  as  did  two  small  wings  intended  to  crush   Agincourt 
the  archers.     The   state  of  the  soil  obliged  them  to     * "    ' 
adopt  a  defensive  method  of  fighting  quite  contrary  to  their  habits. 
The    English   advanced    upon   them— the    archers    in    front,    the 
heavy-armed  infantry  behind,  the  mixed  archers  and  infantry  on 
the  flanks.    They  are  described  as  having  a  miserable,  ragged  appear- 
ance after  their  weary  march,  as  contrasted  with  the  splendour  of  the 
French.     Henry  rode  among  them,  cheering  them  with  the  memories 
of  bygone  victories.     He  had  previously  ordered  every  archer  to 
supply  himflelf  with  a  stake  sharpened  at  each  end,  which  he  was  to 
plant  before  him,  and  thus  make  a  moveable  palisade.    At  eleven 
o'clock,  after  a  brief  and   useless   parley  between   the   armies,  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham,  the  English  Marshal  of  the  Host,  tossed  up  his 
baton  with  the  cry  "  Now  strike,"  and  the  battle  began.    The  English 
advanced  a  few  steps,  expecting  a  charge  from  the  enemy,  but  the 
hostile  ranks  remained  immoveable ;  they  were,  in  fact,  planted  knee- 
deep  in  the  mud,  and  afforded  a  fine  aim  for  the  English  archers,  who 
did  not  spare  them.     At  length,  putting  their  heads  down  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  fatal  arrows,  the  first  line  came  heavily  on,  and 
the  mounted  wings  began  to  close  round  the  English  ;  but  the  stakes 
of  the  archers  served  them  in  good  stead.     Of  the  horses,  a  large  pro- 
portion tripped  and  feU  in  the  rough  ploughed  land  ;  not  one  in  ten 
of  their  riders,  we  are  told,  came  hand  to  hand  with  the  archers. 
Unsupported  and   almost  immoveable,  the   infantry  broke.      The 
archers  seeing  their  plight,  issued  from  between  their  stakes,  threw 
down  bow  and  arrow,  seized  their  axes  and  maces,  and  fell  headlong 
upon  them.     "  It  seemed,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  as  though  they  were 
hammering  upon  anvils."    The  men-at-ai'ms  fell  beneath  the  furious 
charge,  and  were  smothered  by  their  own  companions  as  they  fell  over 
them.     The  same  fate  awaited  the  second  Hne.     The  EngUsh  men-at- 
arms  had  come  up  to  support  the  archers,  and  the  battle  was  fiercer, 
and  for  a  time  more  equaL    Certain  of  the  French  knights,  under  the 
Duke  of  AlenQon,  swore  to  take  the  life  of  Henry,  and  did  their  best 
to  keep  their  oath.    One  of  them  cleft  in  two  the  golden  crown  on  the 
helmet  worn  by  Henry,  and  Alen^on  killed  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of 
York,  at  his  side.     It  was  in  vain  ;  the  English  steadily  advanced ; 
the  defeat  of  the  first  line,  the  rush  of  the  fugitives,  disordered  and 
confused  the  cavalry,  and  they  turned  and  fled.     The  English  were 
already  masters  of  the  field,  when  news  was  brought  that  a  fresh 
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enemy  waa  in  their  reai',  and  flames  were  seen  arising  from  the  village 
of  Maisoncelle  behind  them.  Henry,  afraid  of  this  now  attack,  and  of 
a  rally  of  the  fugitives,  gave  the  terrible  order  that  all  the  prisoners 
should  be  killed.  When  his  troops  hesitated,  he  told  off  200  ai-chers 
to  do  the  work  ;  and  already  very  many  had  been  killed  in  cold 
blood,  when  the  discovery  that  the  alarm  was  a  false  one  in- 
duced Henry  to  revoke  his  order.  Of  the  10,000  Frenchmen  who 
died  8000  were  of  noble  blood;  among  them  were  the  Dukee 
of  Alengon,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  the  Constable  d'Albret,  and  all  the 
chief  olficers  of  the  army.  The  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the 
Counts  of  Vendome  and  Richcmont,  and  Marshal  Boucicaut,  with 
15,000  knights,  remained  prisoners.  Besides  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  English  had  lost  1600  men.  The  Kmg. 
with  his  triumphant  army,  at  once  proceeded  to  Calais,  and  thence  to 
England.  He  attributed  his  wonderfid  success  to  Heaven,  whose 
instrument  he  was  in  punishing  the  crimes  in  France.  "Never," 
said  he  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  "  was  greater  disorganization  or  Ucen- 
tiousneas,  or  greater  sins,  or  worse  vices  than  reign  in  France  now. 
It  ifl  pitiful  even  to  hear  the  story  of  them,  and  a  horror  for  the 
listeners.     No  wonder  if  God  is  enraged  at  it." 

The  destruction  of  princes  and  feudal  nobles  at  Agincourt  seems  to 
Theftench  ^^^6  annihilated  the  Aimagnac  party.     The  hatred  of 

fXSS'toe  ^^®  Dauphin  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  prevented  the 
haufU  or  the  Unity  which  such  an  event  might  have  produced.  He 
^™**^**^  summoned  Bernard  of  Armagnac  from  the  south  of 
France,  where  he  then  was,  and  gave  himself  completely  iuto  his 
hands,  making  him  Constable,  Governor-General  of  the  finances,  and 
Captain  of  all  the  fortresses  of  France. 

The  paity  of  the  Constable,  which  had  once  been  that  of  most  of 
the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  consisted  now  of  adventurers,  pledged 
to  contLQue  a  civil  war,  to  which  they  owed  their  importance.  The 
real  governors  of  France  and  Paris  were  the  Gascon  noble  D' Armagnac 
and  the  Breton  Tannegui  DuchateL  Their  tyranny  was  of  the  bitterest 
description ;  their  hired  men-at-arms  did  all  the  harm  an  undisci- 
pHned  soldiery  can  do  ;  the  people  were  taxed,  in  the  midst  of  bitter 
famine,  to  the  last  farthing  ;  their  bloody  tyranny  induced  them  to 
forbid  bathing  in  the  Seine,  lest  the  bathers  should  find  there  the 
corpses  of  their  \dctims.  The  sole  virtue  of  the  party  was  that  they 
continued  the  war  with  England,  while  Buigundy  renewed  his  treaty 
with  that  nation.  The  Constable's  eff'orts  were  not  successfuL  An 
attempt  t^  regain  Harfleur  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Bedfmd. 
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But  Henry  for  the  present  was  content  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
The  Parliament,  iu  its  enthusiasm  at  his  great  success,  had  granted 
him  large  subsidies,  and  the  tax  on  wool  for  life  ;  and  he  was  spend- 
ing his  time  in  recruiting  the  strength  of  his  army,  and  in  giving  a 
magnificent  rece]»tion  to  Sigismund,  King  of  the  Romans. 

That  Prince  had  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  obsolete  supre- 
macy of  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  he  had  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^, 
done  by  the  activity  and  success  with  which  he  collected  '^'^^  his 
a  general  councU  of  the  Church  at  Constance.  His  eSo^!'"' 
object  at  the  council  was  to  heal  the  great  schism,  which  "^®- 
since  1378  had  divided  the  Church.  On  the  death  of  Gregory  XL, 
who  had  brought  back  the  Papacy  to  Rome,  after  its  seventy  years' 
servitude  to  the  French  at  Avignon,  a  double  election  took  place,  and 
the  world  was  divi<led  between  Urbanists,  who  owned  Urban  VI., 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  the  Clementines,  who  acknowledged  Clement 
VII.  of  Avignon.  Each  Pope  had  his  successors,  and  an  attempted 
compromise  at  Pisa  Ln  1409  had  produced  a  third  Pope.  The  three 
claimants  to  the  honour  were  now  Gregory  XII.  at  Rome,,Benedict 
XIII.  at  Avignon,  John  XXIII.  at  Pisa.  The  new  council  declared 
itself  superior  to  all  Popes,  and  proceeded  to  secure  the  dismissal  or 
resignation  of  these  three  prelates.  It  also  undertook  to  suppress  the 
Wicliffite  heresy,  which  had  spread  to  Bohemia.  Its  efforts  in  this 
direction  led  to  the  condemnation  and  burning  of  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague.  The  negotiations  with  Pope  Benedict,  who  was 
acknowledged  in  Spain,  were  intrusted  to  Sigismund,  who  thus  not 
unreasonably  thought  himseK  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  determined 
to  add  to  his  ecclesiastical  successes  the  healing  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England.  For  this  purpose  he  passed  through  Paris,  but 
met  with  indifferent  success,  and  then  betook  himself  to  England. 
With  Hemy,  as  suppresser  of  heresy  and  champion  of  hib  close  union 
the  Church,  he  had  much  in  common,  and  he  soon  laid  '^^  'b.^t^. 
aside  his  position  of  arbiter  to  become  an  English  partisan.^  One 
incident  of  his  visit  is  interesting,  as  marking  both  his  position  and 
the  determined  independence  of  the  English.  While  in  Paris  he  was 
present  at  a  trial,  and  one  party  to  the  dispute  seemed  on  the  point 
of  losing  his  case  because  he  was  not  of  knightly  rank.  Sigismund 
immediately  knighted  him.     This  interference  was  not  pleasant  to 

'  The  close  connection  between  Sigismund  and  England  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  follo\ving  reign,  on  one  occasion,  a  magnificent  table  decoration  was  intro- 
duced, representing  Henry  VI.  and  Sigismund  receiving  at  the  handa  of  a  kneeling 
priest  ballads  in  derision  of  the  Lollards. 
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the  French,  and  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  Emperor  was  claiming 
universal  supremacy.  On  his  approach  to  England,  therefore,  one  of 
the  King's  brothers  and  some  other  lords  rode  out  into  the  water  by 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  there  made  him  solemnly  assert  that  he 
came  as  a  friend,  and  claimed  no  jurisdiction  in  England. 

Sigismund's  efforts  at  procuring  peace  had  been  thwarted  in  Paris 
Fauure  of  ^^  ^'^^  determination  of  D'Armagnac,  whose  position  had 

sigiMQund'i  become  apparently  more  assured  than  ever.  One  after 
mediauon.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Charles  VI. 's  two  elder  sons  died,  and  his 

third  son,  Charles,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Armagnac  party, 
was  now  Dauphin.  Besides  the  Constable,  there  was  no  one  but  his 
mother  who  had  influence  over  him.  That  influence  Bernard  was 
Armagnac  determined  to  destroy.     The  avaricious  character  and 

a^teckajiueen  licentiousness  of  the  Queen  afforded  easy  opportunity. 
1417.  He  drove  her  into  privacy  at  Tours,  and  seized  her 

money.  Henceforward  she  hated  the  Dauphin  heartily,  and  waa 
ready  to  do  anything  to  injure  him.  Thus,  when  Burgundy 
approached  Paris  with  an  army,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
rescue  the  Queen  from  her  captivity,  and  France  became  still  more 
distinctly  divided  into  the  party  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  party  of 
the  Queen.  Still  further  to  complete  the  separation, 
Mifwith  and  to  give  a  shadow  of  legitimacy  to  their  action,  the 

BwfWMiy.  Queen  and  Burgundy  established  a  counter-Parliament 

at  Amiens,  and  a  rival  Great  Council  of  France.  The  civil  war  went 
on  increasing  in  atrocity,  and  D' Armagnac  was  too  hard  pressed  to 
Hanxy'i  Moosid  interfere  with  Henry,  who,  on  August  14th,  landed  at 
iBvuion.  Honfleur   for  his  second  invasion,  and  proceeded  to 

master  Normandy.  With  Flanders,  Artois  and  Picardy  on  the  one 
hand  rendered  neutral  by  the  friendship  of  Burgundy,  and  Brittany 
on  the  other  under  a  truce  with  him,  he  could  act  at  his  ease.  Caen, 
Bayeux,  L' Aigle,  were  captured  one  after  the  other,  and  the  next  year, 
with  four  divisions  spreading  from  Artois  to  Brittany,  he  pushed 
southward,  conquering  all  the  strong  towns  as  he  went.  He  was  not 
a  merciful  conqueror.  He  exacted  to  the  full  the  rights  of  war. 
Most  of  the  towns  were  treated  as  Harfleur  had  been,  but  in  nearly 
every  case  a  certain  number  of  the  citizens  were  beheaded  under  the 
title  of  rebels. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  French  parties,  savage  as  they  were, 
The  pariaiaM,  to  look  ou  calmly  at  the  English  successes ;  a  great 
pwSe!*aiSt  the  attempt  at  reconciliation  was  made,  but  again  the  obstin- 
Bnrgundiaiu.       acy  of  the  Constable  brought  it  to  nothing.     The  idea  of 
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the  cessation  of  the  civil  war  had  filled  the  Parisians  with  hope. 
The  failure  of  that  hope  was  more  than  they  could  bear.  The  keys 
of  the  gates  were  secured,  and  L'lle-Adam,  who  commanded  one  ot 
the  garrisons  which  the  Burgundians  had  pushed  close  to  Paris,  was 
admitted  within  the  waUs.  The  people  rose  in  thousands  upon  their 
hated  tyrants.  Tannegui  Duchatel  succeeded  in  saving  the  young 
Dauphin,  and  retired  with  hJTn  to  Melun.  Meanwhile,  the  prisons 
were  crowded  with  captive  Armagnacs,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  passions  of  the  extreme  Burgundian  partisans  broke  loose.  The 
Cabochiens,  who  had  lived  aa  exiles  in  Burgundy,  and  returned  with 
the  Duke,  again  made  their  appearance.  A  fearful  massacre  took 
place  at  all  the  prisons  ;  among  the  number  slain  was  the  Constable 
himself.  From  this  time  onward,  the  Armagnacs  were  spoken  of  as 
the  Dauphinois ;  their  leading  spirit  was  Duchatel,  who  followed 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  late  D'Armagnac.  He  would  heai 
of  no  peace  with  Burgundy. 

Yet  that  peace  was  terribly  wanted,  for  Henry  had  now  laid  siege 
to  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy.  The  defence  was  p^u  of  Konen. 
in  the  highest  degree  gallant.  Promises  were  given  by  ^*°-  ^'^  ^^^^ 
Burgundy  that  help  should  be  sent,  but  none  came.  At  length  a 
part  of  the  garrison  determined  to  cut  their  way  through.  When  a 
portion  of  them  had  already  crossed  the  bridge,  it  broke  with  the 
remainder,  and  the  attempt  had  to  be  given  up.  Men  charged  Guy 
BouteQler,  the  governor,  and  not  unreasonably,  with  treacherously 
sawing  the  supports.  At  length  all  hope,  unless  succour  arrived,  was 
gone.  Every  eatable  thing  had  been  devoured.  Hundreds  of  useless 
mouths  had  been  driven  without  the  waUs,  and  not  being  allowed  to 
pass  the  English  lines,  lay  starving  in  the  ditches.  The  extent  of 
charity  the  garrison  could  afford  to  show,  was  to  draw  the  new-bom 
babes  up  the  walls  in  baskets,  to  have  them  baptized,  and  then 
return  them  to  their  mothers  to  starve.  Driven  to  extremities,  the 
garrison  sent  deputies  demanding  assistance  from  the  King,  and 
threatening  if  it  did  not  come  to  become  his  fiercest  enemies.  They 
were  bidden  to  wait  till  the  fourth  day  after  Christmas.  In  spite  oi 
their  miserable  plight,  they  resolved  to  wait  the  fortnight  that  was 
left.  On  that  day  there  arrived,  not  assistance,  but  a  message  from 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  make  what  terms  they  could  with  the 
King  of  England.  They  asked  what  those  terms  would  be.  He 
bade  them  surrender  at  discretion.  But  they  knew  his  character  too 
well  to  trust  to  his  mercy,  and  resolved  to  hie  the  town  and  make 
their  way  out  as  they  could.     This  threat  brought  Henry  to  reason^ 
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and  for  a  ransom  of  300,000  crowus  he  gave  them  the  same  sort  of  terms 
as  he  usually  did.  Seven  men  were  excepted  from  pardon  ;  of  these 
all  but  une  were  ransomed.  That  one,  Alain  Blanchart,  the  King, 
ever  unable  to  appreciate  bravery  in  an  enemy,  caused  to  be  beheaded. 
At  length  it  seemed  as  though  the  French  factions  had  come  to  an 
NegotiaUon  Understanding  ;  the  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was  too 
for  peace.  strong  to  resist.     A  truce  was  made  between  the  parties 

for  three  months,  and  the  Duke  of  Bui-gundy,  with  the  Queen  and 
the  King,  who  had  been  in  their  custody  since  the  recapture  of  Paris, 
met  Henry  at  Meulan,  and  attempted  to  come  to  terms.  But  Henry 
still  demanded  more  than  it  was  possible  to  grant.  Burgundy  there- 
fore withdrew  in  anger,  and  at  Pomlli-le-Fort  held  a  personal  meeting 
Attempted  with  the  Dauphiu,  and  apparently  came  to  terms  with 

reconciliation  of     u  *  rni.        t.  e  c  •        t  t  • 

the  French  ^^^^     ^  ^6  show  ol  tnendship  was  only  hollow.    Shortly 

P»^«»-  after,  at  the  instigation  of  Duchatel,  a  second  meeting 

was  demanded  at  Montereau  sur  Yonne.  It  was  nothing  but  an 
ambush.  The  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the  bridge,  and  barricadefa 
were  to  keep  back  all  but  ten  partisans  of  either  side  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  Duke  with  two  followers  within  the  barrier  than  Tannegui 
Murder  of  DuchStcl  shut  the  door  on  that  side,  while  from  the 

Burgundy.  Q^her  end  the  Dauphinois  crowded  in.     The  Duke  was 

there  murdered,  and  of  his  following  one  man  alone  escaped. 

The  effect  of  this  murder  was  instantaneous.    The  son  of  Jean  sans 
peur,  Philip,  Count  of  Gharolais,  at  once  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 

fo^i^EnS**^  ^^^^\  ^.^^  forgetting  everything  but  revenge,  opened 
Treaty  of  :r!l)ye.,  negotiations  with  the  English.  On  October  17th,  the 
1*20.  plenipotentiaries  met  at  Arras,  and  the  preliminaries  of 

the  treaty  were  drawn  up  ;  by  which  Henry  was  to  marry  Catherine 
of  France,  and  to  be  recognised  as  heii'  after  the  death  of  the  reigning 
king.  Meanwhile  he  was  to  have  the  administration  of  the  country. 
All  the  exchange  asked  was,  that  he  would  make  no  peace  with  the 
Dauphin,  and  join  in  canying  on  war  with  that  Prince.  These  pre- 
liminaries were  to  be  ratified  by  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  States 
General  The  King's  imbeciHty  prevented  any  opposition  from  him, 
and  the  Queen  was  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  disinheriting 
her  son ;  she  calculated  that  at  least  her  daughter  Catherine,  whom 
she  loved  deariy,  would  enjoy  the  crown.  An  unexpected  conse- 
quence followed  this  treaty,  which  was  completed  at  Troyes.  This 
was  the  resurrection  of  the  party  of  the  Dauphin,  which  hence- 
forward became  the  national  party.  Henry  was  at  once  called  upon 
to  give  vigorous  assistance,  and  found  occupation  for  all  hia  army  at 
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the  siege  of  Melun,  which  was  defended  with  extreme  courage.  V>\\\ 
in  December  he  found  an  opportunity  of  making  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Paris,  where  his  stem  and  haughty  manner,  and  "his  words 
which  cut  like  razorn,"  won  him  but  little  favour ;  and  thence  he 
passed  to  England  to  meet  a  magnificent  reception  with  his  wife. 

He  there  heard  bad  news.  One  of  the  signs  of  the  renewed  activity 
of  his  enemies  had  been  a  treaty  with  Castile,  and  the  employment 
of  the  Castilian  fleet.  Already,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  defeated  the  English,  and  then  proceeding  to  Scotland,  had 
returned  with  a  reinforcement  of  some  4000  men  under  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  and  Lord  Stewart  of  Darnley.  Strengthened  with  these 
troops,  the  Dauphin's  party  had  attacked  the  English  in  the  west. 
Clarence,  the  King's  brother,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
kingdom,  advanced  to  meet  them.  The  armies  encountered  at 
Beaug^  in  Anjou,  and  there,  forgetting  the  national  tactics,  and 
neglecting  the  use  of  the  archers,  they  suffered  a  com-  English  defeat 
plete  defeat,  in  which  the  King's  brother  was  killed.  It  **  Beaug6. 
was  the  first  reverse  the  English  arms  had  met  with,  and  Henry  well 
understood  the  moral  effect  it  might  have.  He  hastened  at  once  to 
France,  and  leaving  alone  for  the  present  the  disaffection  which  was 
sliowing  itself  in  Picardy,  went  direct  to  Paris  to  re-  Hanry  huirie. 
establish  his  prestige.  Thence  he  marched  to  the  attack  **>  ^"^• 
of  iMeaux,  whence  an  Armagnac  garrison  was  pillaging  the  countrj- 
to  the  very  gates  of  Paris.  It  was  under  the  command  of  the  Bastard 
of  Vaurus,  a  savage  soldier,  who  delighted  to  hang  his  prisoners  by 
dozens  on  the  branches  of  a  large  elm  outside  his  town.  The  bravery 
of  his  defence  equalled  his  barbarity.  It  was  not  without  the  greatest 
efforts  that  the  town  and  castle,  called  the  Marche,  were  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  broken  out  again  in  Burgundy,  and  Henrj' 
was  summoned  to  the  support  of  his  allies  at  the  siege  of  Cosne.     He 
would  not  send  help,  he  said,  but  would  come  at  the  head  oi  his 
whole  army.     The  boast  was  a  vara  one.     His  army,  indeed,  set  out 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
but  the  King's  health,  which  had  been  failing  for  the  last  two  years, 
quite  broke  down,  and  the  generals  were  hjistily  recalled    whiie  re-cKtab- 
to  be  present  at  the  deathbed  of  their  sovereign,  who  JJ^^^^i 
di'e'l  on  the   31st  of  August  1422.     Conscious  of  his    1422.     *    *** 
approaching  end,  he  had  made  dispositions  to  meet  it ;  he  had  laid 
special  stress  on  the  continuation  of  the  treaty  witli  Burgundv  ;  had 
begged  Bedford  never  to  make  peace  under  less  advantageous  terms 
than  the  entire  cession  of  Normandy  ;  had  intrusted  the  regency  of 
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France  to  the  same  brother  slioiild  the  Dul^e  of  Bnrgnndy  decline  it  ; 
put  England  into  the  hands  of  Gloucester  ;  and  intrusted  the  educa- 
tion of  his  infant  son  to  Warwick.  He  then  died  amid  all  those 
signs  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  marked  his  life,  declaring 
that  he  had  intended  to  lead  a  crusade  to  Jerusalem,  and  covering  all 
remorse,  which  his  cruel  war  might  well  have  excited,  by  the  thought 
that  he  had  acted  with  the  approbation  of  those  most  holy  men  the 
English  bishops.  Stem,  haughty,  an  unpitying  soldier,  he  had  yet 
by  his  exhibition  of  firm  justice  and  love  of  order  gained  the  admira- 
tion and  respect,  if  not  the  love,  of  his  new  subjects  ;  and  English- 
men forgot  his  reactionary  policy,  and  misjudged  the  want  of  wisdom 
in  his  foreign  undertakings,  amid  the  enthusiasm  his  successful  career 
Death  of  excited.    Very  shortly  after  his  conqueror,  the  old  King 

Charles  VI.  Charles  VI.  also  died,  and  his  son  Charles  became  the 
representative  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  caused  himself  to  be 
at  once  crowned  at  Poitiers  ;  but  the  English  failed  to  recognise  bis 
title,  and  gpoke  of  him  as  the  Dauphin. 
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1422-1461. 


Born  1421  =  Margaret  of  Anjou,  1445. 


Scotland. 

James  I.,  1406. 
James  II.,  1436. 


Edward.    Died. 
France,  Germany. 


Charles  VI.,  1380. 
Charles  VII.,  1423. 


Sigismund,  1410. 
Albert  II.,  1438. 
Frederick  III.,  1440 


Sjain. 

John  II.,  1406. 
Henry  IV.,  1454. 


POPES.— Martin  V.,  1417. 


EugeniusIV.,1431.     Nicolas  V.,  1447.     CalixtusIII   1456 
Pius  II.,  1458.  ' 


Archtiehopi. 

Henry  Chicheley,  1414. 
John  Stafford,  1443. 
John  Kemp,  1452. 
Thomas  Bouchier,  1464. 


Chancellors. 

Thomas  Longley,  1417. 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  1424. 
Cardinal  Kemp,  1426. 
John  Stafford,  1432. 
Cardinal  Kemp,  1450. 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  1454, 
Cardinal  Bouchier,  1455 
William  Waj-nfleto,  1456. 
George  Neville,  1460. 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  1461. 

BY  the  fiction  of  the  English  constitution,  England  was  now 
governed  by  a  child  of  nine  months  old.  The  late  Kin^^  had 
thoughtfully  arranged  for  the  government  by  the  nomin- 
ation of  Gloucester  to  the  regency  in  England,  Bedford  ^f^tS^m. 
to  the  regency  in  France  ;  but  experience  of  former  ^*^'^- 
regencies,  and  the  constant  adherence  to  constitutional  forms  which 
marked  the  English  nobility,  led  the  Privy  Council  to  make  different 
arrangements.  It  was  determined,  in  fact,  that  the  Council  should  be 
virtually  the  governing  body.  This  was  in  accordance  with  several 
precedents ;  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  a  council  named 
in  Parliament  had,  during  the  last  years  of  that  monarch's  life, 
governed  England.  When  the  hero,  whose  popularity  and  abilitv 
had  for  a  time  carried  all  men  ^vith  him,  was  dead,  it  was  natural  thai 
the  kingdom  should  fall  back  into  the  same  system  of  government. 
In  the  first  Parliament  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  Council 
Bedford  was  made  Regent  of  both  France  and  England,  while  to 
Gloucester  was  given  the  title  of  Defender  or  Protector  of  the  kingdom. 
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wrhich  amonnted  to  little  more  than  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Council,  by  whose  advice  he  was  bound  to  act,  and  of  which  the 
members  were  nominated  in  Parliament.  After  this,  the  grant  of  the 
wool  tax  and  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  for  two  years,  closed  the  session. 
AU  interests  were  still  centred  in  France.  To  all  appearance,  both 
in  geographical  position  and  in  the  talents  of  their 
p^Sn'  leader,  the  advantage  lay  with  the  EngUsh.     Bedford 

^*''''®-  shared  all  the  better  qualities  of  his  elder  brother ;  as 

able,  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  he  was  of  a  gentler  and  a 
finer  character  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dauphin  Charles  was  a  man 
without  vigour,  sunk  in  sensual  pleasure,  and  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  unprincipled  adventurers.     His  possessions,  too,  were  much 
restricted.     He  found  himself  confined  to  the  centre  and  south-east  of 
France.     It  was  only  from  south  of  the  Loire  to  Languedoc  that  his 
power  was  unquestioned.     Either  England  or  its  great  ally  Burgundy 
possessed  or  dominated  all  other  parts  of  France  ;  while  Savoy  and 
Brittany,  at  the  extreme  and  opposite  comers,  were  professedly 
neutral.     The  strength  of  this  position,  such  as  it  was,  lay  in  its 
central  situation.     The  immense  extent  of  country  the  English  held 
required  resources  beyond  the  power  of  that  country  single-handed  to 
produce  ;  by  alliance  with  Burgundy  alone  was  it  possible.     But 
misgovemment  and  party  feeling  prevented  any  great  exhibition  of 
strength  on  the  part  of  France.     She  had  to  rely  chiefly  on  mer- 
cenaries, and   the  war  was  merely  kept  alive.     In   1423,  Bedford 
succeeded  in  forming  anew  a  close  alliance  vdlh.  Burgundy,  in  which 
Brittany  also  joined.     It  was  cemented  by  a  double  marriage  ;  on 
the  one  hand,  Bedford  married  Anne,  Philip's  sister. 
ma^I^e.  while  ArthuT  of  Richemont,  the  brother  of  the  Duke 

^*^^-  of  Brittany,  married  her  elder  sister  Margaret. 

The  treaty  was  scarcely  finished  when  Bedford  had  to  move  south- 
ward to  relieve  Crevant  on  the  Yonne,  closely  besieged  by  the  Scotch 
and  French.  The  expedition  was  very  successful.  A  simultaneous 
attack  from  the  city  and  the  relieving  army  destroyed  the  besiegers  ; 
1200  knights,  chiefly  Scotch,  were  said  to  have  been  left  on  the  field. 
But  fresh  recruits  were  continually  coming  to  the  French,  some  from 
Italy,  some  from  Scotland  ;  notably  5,000  men  under  Archibald 
Douglas,  who  was  raised  to  the  Duchy  of  Touraine  ;  whUe  Stewart  of 
Darnley,  their  former  leader,  received  the  lordships  of  Aubigne  and 
Release  of  the  of  Dreux.  Bedford  attempted  to  cut  off  this  source  of 
Scotch  King.  he|p  i^y  arranging  for  the  release  of  the  Scottish  King, 
who   had  now  been  twenty-four  years  a  captive  in  England.     In 
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September  1423,  his  freedom  was  arranged,  on  the  payment  of  ^10,000 
for  his  past  expenses,  and  upon  a  promise  on  his  part  that  he  would 
keep  peace  with  England,  and  marry  an  English  lady.      He  was  told 
to  choose  his  own  wile,  as  English  ladies  were  not  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
posing for  husbands,  and  married  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Somerset,  granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.     He  did  his  best, 
though  not  always  successfully,  to  keep  his  promise  of 
peace.    But  this  step  on  the  part  of  Bedford  did  not  stop 
the  Scotch  in   France.     They  pushed   on  even   to   the  borders  ol 
Normandy,  and  captured  Ivry.      Bedford  addressed  himself  to  the 
recovery  of  that  fortress.    18,000  troops,  Scotch,  French,  and  Italians, 
led  by  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  and  Earl  of  Buchan,  now  Constable  of 
France,  marched  to  relieve  it.     This  they  were  unable  to  do,  but 
revenged  themselves  by  the  capture  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Vemeuil.     Thither  the  Regent  pursued  them,   verneii 
and  there  he  brought  them  to  action.     It  was  the  old   ^^^ 
story  over  again.     The  French  had  not  yet  learnt  wisdom    by 
experience  ;  and  again  the  mass  of  heavy-armed  foot,  with  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  was  shattered  by  the  English  archers  from  behind  their 
impenetrable  wall  of  pointed  stakes.     The  Scotch  auxiliaries  were 
nearly    destroyed;    and  among  the   5000    dead    were   consequent 
the  Earls  of  Douglas,  Buchan  and  Aumale.     The  victorv   t^"f,^^  ""^  '^* 
was  likened  m  Parhament  to  the  Battle  of  Agincourt.    in  France. 
Its  effects  were  almost  as  complete.     For  the  time  the  French  had  tc 
withdraw  completely  behind  the  Loire. 

It  was  the  unbridled  folly   of  Gloucester  which  disturbed   thi 
favourable  position   which   Bedford   had   secured.      The    Countesi 
Jacqueline  of  Hainault  and  Holland  had  married  John  of  Brabant, 
and  had  fled  from  her  husband.     She  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
and  just  before  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  Gloucester,  during  the  life  ol 
her  former  husband,  had  taken  her  for  his  wife.     The   « u  diatnrbed 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  the  cousin  and  close  ally  of  ^^  Gloucester's 
John  of  Brabant,  and  had  hoped  to  bring  all  the  Nether-   First  bfow  to 
lands   under   his   power   by  his    kinsman's    marriage   fSe^"" 
with  Jacqueline,      Gloucester  would  hear  of  no  com-    ^'^24. 
promise,  but,  in  1424,  appeared  with  6000  English  troops  in  Calais, 
and  took  possession   of  Hainault.      Philip   of  Burgundy  at  once 
wavered  in  his  friendship  for  England,  drew  closer  his  connection 
with  Brabant,  and  even  procured  a  truce  with  the  Dauphin.     Pre- 
parations for  a  duel,  to  which  he  had  challenged  Burgundy,  calk :  1 
Gloucester  home.     The  immediate  effect  of  bis  departure  was  the 
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occupation  of  Ilainault  by  John  of  Brabant.  Jacciueline  herself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  managing  to  escape  in  man's  clothes,  she  reached 
her  other  dominions  in  Holland,  and  thence  proceeded  to  begin  a  war 
with  Burgundy.  Her  English  lover  could  send  her  but  little  help,  and 
at  last,  after  her  husband's  death  in  1428,  she  suiTendered  to  Philip, 
and  declared  him  her  heir.  Gloucester's  infidelity  broke  off  relations 
between  them,  and  eventually,  in  1436,  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands 
came  into  the  power  of  Burgundy.  It  has  been  said  that,  without 
the  friendship  of  Burgundy,  the  English  resources  were  insufficient  to 
retain  France.     This  was  the  first  shock  that  friendship  received. 

This  outbreak  of  Gloucester's  was  but  one  instance  of  his  in- 
temperate and  ambitious  character.  At  home,  he  had  already  in- 
volved the  government  in  difficulties,  by  his  constant  rivalry  with 
Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Wmchester,  second  son  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  Catherine  Swinf ord.  This  Prince  had  already  been  engaged  in  all 
the  prominent  afi*airs  of  the  last  reign.  But  though 
BelSt'^Ld  a  man  of  vast  wealth  and  large  ambition,  his 
GiouceBter.  aspirations    in    England   were    rather   for  his   family 

than  for  himself;  and  in  the  financial  difficulties  which  began 
to  beset  England  his  money  was  freely  advanced  without  interest 
to  Government.  In  1424,  he  had  been  made  Chancellor,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  counterbalancing  the  power  of  his  nephew 
Gloucester,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  he  had,  during 
Gloucester's  absence  in  Hainault,  garrisoned  the  Tower,  from 
which  Gloucester  on  his  return  found  himself  excluded.  This 
produced  an  open  quarrel  and  an  appeal  to  arms,  only  repressed 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  at  that  time  in  England. 
There  was  one  man  only  who  could  decide  this  quarrel,  and  that  was 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  on  coming  to  England  would  at  once 
become  the  constitutional  Regent.  He  found  it  therefore  necessary  to 
leave  France,  where  he  was  much  wanted,  and  to  return  to  England. 
He  contrived  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  at  a  Parliament  held  at 
Leicester.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  from  patriotic  motives,  re- 
signed his  chancellorship,  and  got  leave  to  absent  himself  from  Eng- 
land to  go  on  a  pilgrimage.  At  the  same  time,  the  Parliament  defined 
as  before  the  power  of  Gloucester,  establishing  the  practical  supremacy 
of  the  Council  This  definition  Bedford  accepted.  Eventually, 
though  much  against  his  wiU,  Gloucester  was  induced  to  do  so  also  ; 
but  his  real  view  was  expressed  in  the  words  attributed  to  him, 
"  Lat  my  brother  goveme  as  hym  lust,  whiles  he  is  in  this  lande,  for 
after  his  going  over©  to  Fraunce,  I  wol  goveme  as  me  semethe  goode.*' 
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It  was  plain  that  the  views  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester  as  to  the 
government  of  England  were  very  different.  Nor  had  Bedford  long 
left  England  to  return  to  France  when  his  brother  gave  rise  to  a 
fresh  scandal.  He  had  ali-eady  forgotten  Jacqueline,  and  even 
while  getting  suppHes  fi'oni  the  Commons,  \sdth  whom  he  Gloucester'. 
was  very  popular,  for  the  purT)ose  of  upholding  her   "^an^age  with 

ij  '    ■\  \  '     c  "  Eleanor 

cause,  had  marned  his  former  mistress  Eleanor  Cobham.   cobham. 

On  his  return  to  France,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  found  that  his 
brother's  conduct  had   increased  his  difficulties.      Eichemont,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  had  been  won  to  the  French  side, 
and  received  the  rank  of  Constable,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Buchan, 
and  was  now  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  his  brother-in-law 
Burgundy  to  foUow  his  example.     Bedford's  presence 
for  the  moment  improved  the  position  of  the  English.   ^^^^^^ 
He  contrived  to   renew  an   alliance   with  both   Bur-   ^"^8^*^^' 
gundy  and  Brittany,   and   was  thus  secured  upon  either  side  of 
Normandy.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  English  generals  were 
eager  to  press  forward  beyond  the  Loire,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
limit  of  their  conquests.     It  seems  probable  that  Bedford,  with  a 
clearer  view  of  the  difficidties  of  his  position,  would  have  been  well 
content  to  have  carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  brother  Henry  by 
securing  Normandy.     He,  however,  yielded  to  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  and  in  October,  the  siege  of  Orleans,  situated  on 
the  northermnost  angle  of  the  river  Loire,  and  from  its   ^^  ^t^ac^ 
position  holding  command  of  that  river,  was  under-   orieaM. 
taken.    The  town  itself  stands  upon  the  northern  bank,  but  is  connected 
\vith  a  southern  suburb,  the  Portereau,  by  a  bridge,  tei-minating  in  a 
strong  castle   called   Les  Tournelles.      The  siege   was  intrusted  to 
Salisbury,!   who  began  the   attack   upon   the   southern   side.      He 
established  his  troops  in  a  fortified  camp  in  the  ruins  of  a  monastery 
of  Augustinians,  and  before  long  succeeded  in  capturing  Les  Tour- 
nelles, and  breaking  the  bridge.     He  was  unfoitunately  killed,  while 
examining  the  country  from  that  fortress,  with  a  view  to  further  in- 
vestment of  the  town.     The  command  devolved  upon  the  Earl  of 
Suifolk,  who  succeeded  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  erecting  a 
string  of  thirteen  strongholds,  called  bastides,  round  the  Northem 
city.     But  the  weather  and  want  of  resources  compelled  him  to  put 

1  This  Lord  SaUsbmy  was  son  of  Sir  John  de  Montacute,   a  zealous  LoUard,  the 
faithful  adherent  of  Richard  II.,  who  was  beheaded,  1400,  at  Cirencester.     Henry  IV 
restored  the  Earldom  to  his  son.    Lord  Salisbury's  daughter  married  Richard  NeviUe, 
the  Yorkist  partisan,  and  father  of  the  Kingmaker  Warwick. 
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these  too  far  apart,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  defenders  with  an  anny 
of  reUef  under  the  Count  of  Clermont  at  Blois  was  not  broken  off. 
Early  in  the  foUowing  year,  this  army  hoped  to  raise  the  siege  by 
faUing  on  a  large  body  of  provisions  coming  to  the  besiegers  from 
o  ^,  ,.>,  Paris  under  Sir  John  Fastolf.  The  attack  was  made  at 
Herring..  RouvTay,  but  Fastolf  had  made  careful  preparations. 

The  waggons  were  arranged  in  a  square,  and,  with  the  stakes  of  the 
archers,  formed  a  fortification  on  which  the  disorderly  attack  of  the 
French  made  but  Httle  impression.  Broken  in  the  assault,  they  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  EngUsh,  as  they  advanced  beyond  their  lines. 
The  skirmish  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Battle  of  the  Herrings. 
This  victory,  which  deprived  the  besieged  of  hope  of  external  succour, 
seemed  to  render  the  capture  of  the  city  certain. 

Already  at  the  French  King's  court  at  Chinon  there  was  talk  of  a 
Daii««r  of  ^asty  withdrawal  to  Dauphin^,  Spain,  or  even  Scotland ; 

Orleans.  ^hen  suddenly  there  arose  one  of  those  strange  effects 

of  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  set  all  calculation  at  defiance. 

In  Domr^mi,  a  village  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Bar,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  though  in  the  midst  of  Lorraine,  a  province  under 
Burgundian  influence,  were  of  patriotic  views,  lived  a  village  maiden 
called  Joan  of  Arc.    The  period  was  one  of  great  mental  excitement ; 
as  in  other  times  of  wide  prevailing  misery,  prophecies  and  mystical 
preachings  were  current.      Joan  of    Arc's  mind  was  particularly 
susceptible  to  such  influences,  and  from  the  time  she 
jouof  Are.         ^^  thirteen  years  old,  she  had  fancied  that  she  heard 
voices,  and  had  even  seen  forms,  sometimes  of  the  Archangel  Michael, 
sometimes  of  St.   Catherine  and  St.  Margaret,  who  called  her  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Dauphin.    She  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  des- 
tined to  fulfil  an  old  prophecy  which  said  that  the  kingdom,  destroyed 
by  a  woman— meaning,  as  she  thought.  Queen  Isabella,— should  be 
saved  by  a  maiden  of  Lorraine.     The  burning  of  Domremi  in  the 
summer  of  1428  by  a  troop  of  Burgundians  at  length  gave  a  practical 
form  to  her  imaginations,  and  early  in  the  following  year  she  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Robert  of  Baudriconrt  to  send  her,  armed  and 
accompanied  by  a  herald,  to  Chinon.     She  there,  as  it  is  said  by  the 
wonderful  knowledge  she  displayed,  convinced  the  court  of  the  truth 
of  her  mission.     At  all  events,  it  was  thought  wise  to  take  advantage 
of  the  infectious  enthusiasm  she  displayed,  and  in  April  she  was 
intrusted  with  an  army  of  6000  or  7000  men,  which  was  to  march  up 
the  river  from  Blois  to  the  relief  of  Orleans.     When  she  appeared 
upon  the  scene  of  war,  she  supplied  exactly  that  element  of  success 
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which  the  French  required.  Already  long  and  bitter  experience  had 
taught  them  the  art  of  war.  They  were  commanded  no  longer  by 
favourites  of  the  Court,  but  by  professional  soldiers,  such  as  Dunois, 
the  Bastard  of  Orieans,  La  Hire  and  Saintrailles ;  and  the  cause  oi 
their  weakness  was  the  deep-rooted  immorality  both  of  public  and 
private  life,  which  the  disastrous  party  struggles  of  the  last  reign  had 
Cannes  of  h«r  produccd.  A  national  instead  of  a  party  cry,  strict 
racceu.  morality  enforced  by  a  Heaven-sent  virgin,  and  the  en- 

thusiasm of  religion,  were  well  calculated  to  remove  this  cause  of  weak- 
ness. It  is  to  this  combination  of  experience  with  enthusiasm  that 
the  success  of  the  French  henceforward  must  be  traced.  Aided  by 
the  skill  of  Dunois,  Joan  succeeded  in  entering  Orleans  by  water, 
while  her  army  the  day  after  marched  in  unopposed  upon  the  northern 
side.  After  various  attacks  upon  the  Bastides,  she  at  length,  on 
the  6th  and  7th  of  May,  attacked  the  lines  upon  the  south  of  the 
river.  The  camp  in  the  Augustinian  monastery  was  captured,  and 
after  a  fierce  assault  the  Tower  of  the  Toumelles  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  Gladsdale,  the  commander  on  the  left  bank,  being 
killed.  The  effect  of  her  uniform  success,  and  the  superstitious  dread 
she  inspired,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  three  such 
raised.  geucrals  as  Suffolk,  Talbot  and  Fastolf,  who  commanded 

***^*"  on  the  northern   side  of  the  river,  took  no  steps  to 

assist  their  distressed  comrades,  and  on  the  following  day  raised  the 

siege. 

The  release  of  Orleans  was  quickly  followed  up.  The  English 
were  hotly  pressed.  In  June,  Jargeau  on  the  Loire  was  taken,  and 
Suffolk  with  it ;  while  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  Talbot  and 
Fastolf  suffered  a  thorough  defeat  at  Pataye,  while  attempting  to 
save  other  fortresses  lower  down  the  river.  Joan  of  Arc  had  set 
herself  two  great  duties  to  perform — the  relief  of  Orleans,  and 
the  coronation  of  the  Dauphin  at  Kheims.  To  this  second  duty  she 
now  addressed  herself.  Her  difficulties  arose  chiefly  from  the  folly 
of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  under  the  influence  of  his  favourite,  La 
Tremouille,  a  strong  Armagnac,  whose  object  it  was  to  prevent  his 
master  from  entering  upon  an  independent  course  of  action.  The?e 
Biarch  to  difficulties  wcrc  at  length  overcome.     At  the  head  of  a 

Rheims  to  small  armv,  Charles  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  marched 

crown  the  /,,■,.  •,      i  <•!• 

Dauphin,  successfully  luto  the  heart  of  their  enemy  s  country,  secur- 

infy  either  by  force  or  by  negotiation  the  strong  cities  on  the  way.  At 
Rheims  the  coronation  was  completed,  and  thence  the  French  generals 
directed  their  march  on  Paris  at  the  persuasion  of  Joan.     But  there, 
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while  Joan  had  been  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  the  French  Prince, 
Bedford  had  assembled  an  army  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  them. 
He  had  summoned  to  his  aid  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had 
returned  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome  with  instructions  to  collect 
troops  to  assist  the  Emperor  Sigismund  against  the  heretic  Hussites 
of  Bohemia.  With  this  little  army  he  now  joined  his  nephew ;  and 
Bedford,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  defection  of  great  towns  such  as  Blois, 
Bcauvais  and  Compi^gne,  determined,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  super- 
stitious confidence  of  the  French  by  a  successful  battle.  In  this  he 
was  disappoined,  for,  after  an  indecisive  skirmish  near 

^  And  nnsnccess- 

Senlis,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  cover  Paris.     For   fui  attack  on 
the  present,  however,  this  formed  the  limit  of  the  French   ^*^' 
successes.     A  fruitless  attack  on  the  city,  in  which  the  Maid  was 
wounded,  caused  timid  counsels  to  prevail,  and  the  army  withdrew 
behind  the  Loire. 

The  winter  was  employed  by  Bedford  in  continued  efforts  to  retain 
the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  united  armies  of 
Burgundy  and  England  were  attempting  to  regain  Compi^gne,  when 
in  March  Joan  of  Arc  again  took  the  field.     She  succeeded  in  passing 
through  the  two  armies,  and  in  entering  the  city,  but 
was  surprised  during  a  sally  and  taken  prisoner.     Her  Joan  of  Arc. 
capture  gave  the  English  hopes  that  they  might  still    ^*^°' 
retain  their  conquests,  as  the  sluggish  and  \acillating  character  of 
the  French  King  was  well  known.     Bedford  set  to  work  to  do  all  he 
could  to  regain  the  prestige  he  had  lost  the  preceding  year.     Shortlj 
after  the  coronation  of   Rheims,  he  had  caused  King   coronation  of 
Henry  to  be   crowned  at  Westminster,  and  with  his   Kin«  Henry, 
brother  Gloucester  had  retired  from  his  official  situation.     He  now 
determined  to  have  the  coronation  repeated  in  France.     Henry  was 
brought  over  for  that  purpose,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  crown 
him  at  Rheims,  now  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  French.     Bed- 
ford had  to  content  himself  with  a  coronation  at  Paris.     Meanwhile 
the    unfortunate    prisoner    had   been  given   up   to  be  tried   as  a 
sorceress.     She  was  found  guilty,  and  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm ; 
for  a  moment  she  was  induced  to  confess  herself  guilty,  abjuring  the 
truth  of  her  Divine  calling  ;    her  resumption  of  arms  joan'g  death. 
in  the  prison  was  regarded  as  a  relapse  into  heresy  :  she   ^*3^- 
was  therefore  burnt  at  Rouen.     The  strangely  superstitious  character 
of  the  age,  and  the  devout  belief  which  existed  in  sorcery,  cannot 
excuse  what  was,  in  fact,  an  act  of  base  revenge. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  fortunes  of  England  declined.     Difii- 
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culties  accimiulated  on  all  eddes.  The  long  war  had  caused  such 
a  drain  on  the  finances,  that  the  payment  of  the  troops  had  already 
inereMfag  been  lowered,  and  a  dangerous  mutiny  had  broken  out 

th«  BnfMffc.  ftt  Calais.  At  the  same  time,  Qloucebter's  meddlesome 
1432-  and  overbearing  character  perpetually  kept  the  Govern- 

ment at  home  in  disturbance.  In  1428,  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  had  returned  from  Rome  a  Cardinal,  and 
with  the  rank  of  Papal  Legate  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  troops 
against  the  Hussites.  His  authority  thus  clashed  with  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  ex  officio  Legate  when  no  one  else 
was  specially  appointed  to  that  office.  Displeased  at  being  superseded, 
Chicheley  joined  with  Gloucester,  and  suggested  that  Winchester,  by 
becoming  Legate  without  royal  permission,  had  incurred  the  penalties 
of  pra^muuire.  Winchester  was  therefore  excluded  from  the  Council, 
and  from  the  Chapter  of  the  Garter,  of  which  he  was  the  Prelate,  held 
in  1429.  His  place  in  the  Council  was  restored  to  him  in  gratitude 
for  his  conduct  in  the  following  year,  when  he  lent  troops  to  Bedford 
after  the  relief  of  Orleans.  Nevertheless,  during  his  absence  in  1431, 
he  was  asked  to  resign  his  bishopric,  as  being  the  officer  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  Gloucester  brought  formal  charges  against  him,  and  caused 
tlie  writ  of  praemunire  to  be  actually  prepared.  The  execution  of  the 
writ  was  postponed  till  the  King's  return,  when  Beaufort  was  allowed 
to  clear  himself,  and  a  declaration  vouching  for  his  loyalty  given  him 
under  the  Great  Seal.  While  thus  attacking  the  Cardinal,  Gloucester 
Conduct  of  liad  been  attempting  to  increase  his  popularity,  abeady 
Gloucester.  ygjy  great,  by  assuming  the  position  of  champion  of  the 

Ch  urch,  and  persecutor  of  heresy.  In  1 430,  a  man  calling  himself  Jack 
Sharpe  had  been  put  to  death  at  Oxford,  and  a  clergyman  of  Essex 
had  also  been  burnt.  But  there  was  evidently  still  existing  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  Lollardism  ;  for  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  made  offerings  as  though  the  victim  of  persecu- 
tion had  been  a  saint.  But  even  worse  for  Bedford  than  these  troubles 
at  home  was  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  November  1432,  child- 
less, thus  breaking  the  strongest  link  which  had  hitherto  bound  Eng- 
land and  Burgundy  together.  This  misfortune  was  made  worse  by 
one  of  the  few  acts  of  indiscretion  which  can  be  alleged  against 
Bedford.'  He  married  Jacquetta,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Saint- 
Bedford  Po^'  o^  t^6  House  of  Luxembourg,  a  marriage  in  itself 
re-marries.         politic  cuough,  but  which.  Contracted  as  it  was  without 

Second  blow  to         ,  ..  pt»  ■% 

the  Burgnndian    the  permission  01  BuTgundy,  the  lady's  feudal  superior 
caused  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Dukes.    This  was  the 
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second  heavy  blow  which  the  alliance  between  England  and  Bm-- 
gimdy  had  received.     Yet  this  alliance  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  war.     It  began  to  be  a  question 
whether  peace  of  some  sort  was  not  becoming  necessary.     Bedford 
even  in  the  year  1431  received  leave  from  the  EngUsh  ParHament  to 
treat.     Abroad  the  feeUng  in  favour  of  peace  was  still  stronger.     Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  had  set  seriously  to  work  to  put  an  end  to  the  warfare. 
The  Emperor  Sigismund,  with  Frederick  of  Austria  and  Louis  of 
Orange,  alarmed  at  the  rising  power  of  the  Burgundian  House,  had 
made  offers  of  assistance  to  the  French  King.     The  Bretons,  headed 
by  the  Count  of  Richemont,  were  anxious  to  renew  their  natural  aUi- 
ance  with  France.     Burgundy  himself,  in  1432,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  an  armistice  with  the  French  ;  the  presence  at  the  French  Court 
of  La  Tremouille,  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  Duke's  father  and  the 
constant  supporter  of  the  war,  seemed  the  only  obstacle  to  reconcilia- 
tion:   if  that  reconciliation  were  made  Bedford  must  of  necessity 
niake  peace.     Other  difficulties  were  leading  him  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    The  finances  were  in  the  greatest  disorder  ;  the  garrison  of 
Calais  mutinied  for  pay.    Bedford  therefore,  in  1 433,  returned  to  Eng- 
land  to  see  what  could  be  done.     He  made  Lord  Ralph 
Cromwell  his  treasurer,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  duty  ^Te'^d"^ 
of  examining  and  making  a  statement  as  to  the  condition   '*'^- 
of  the  finances.     It  became  apparent  that  the  yearly  outgoing  exceeded 
the  income  by  £25,000.     Bedford  at  once  insisted  on  economy,  and 
patrioticaUy  gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  salaries.  '  But 
the  discovery  of  his  failing  resources,  the  necessity  for  his  presence  in 
England,  where  Lords  and  Commons  united  in  intreating  him  to  remain, 
the  increase  of  the  power  of  France,  and  the  constant  danger  of  recon- 
ciliation between  Charles  and  Burgundy,  induced  him  to  be  quite 
ready  to  make  arrangements  for  a  peace  on  honourable  terms  which 
should  include  the  possession  of  Normandy.     Such  views  did  not 
suit  Gloucester.     He  put  himself  prominently  forward  as  the  head  of 
the  war  party,  producing  a  great  but  impracticable  plan  for  pressing 
rtie  war  with  vigour.     Bedford's  residence  in  England   was  short 
During  his  absence  all  went  wrong  ;  St.  Denis  was  lost,  and  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  taken  prisoner.     He  was  forced  to  return  to  France,  and 
to  leave  the  parties  in  England  (now  clearly  defined  as  peace  and  war 
parties)  to  carry  on  their  quarrels.     But  the  general  feeling  for  the 
necessity  of  peace,  and  for  the  release  from  their  long  imprison- 
ment of  the  captives  taken  at  Agincourt,  gained  ground  abroad.     So 
much  was  this  the  case   that  Burgundy  found  means  to  assemble 
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on  the  14th  of  July  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  European  congress, 
Great  peace  at  AiTas,  to  Settle  if  possible  the  peace  of  Europe, 
congress  at         Thither  Came  ambassadors  from  the  Council  of  Bale,  (at 

Arras.  '  ^ 

1438.  that  time  sitting,)  the  Legate  of  the  Pope,  and  mmisters 

from  the  Emperor,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Portugal,  Naples, 
Sicily,  Poland,  Denmark,  the  Parisian  University,  and  the  great  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  Hansa  and  of  Flanders.  Archbishop  John  of  York 
at  first  represented  England.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  already 
entered  into  agreement  with  Burgundy,  represented  France.  Even  on 
their  first  appearance,  the  English  ambassadors  were  displeased  with 
the  precedence  given  to  the  French.  The  rival  demands  were  these  : — 
France  wished  either  for  a  peace  with  Burgundy,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war  with  England,  or  if  there  was  a  cessation  of  that  war, 
that  the  peace  should  be  unconditional,  with  the  restoration  of  all 
prisoners  and  all  conquests,  the  three  Norman  bishoprics  alone  being 
left  to  the  English,  and  those  only  as  fiefs  of  the  French  crown ;  the 
English  demanded  the  retention  of  their  present  possessions  and  an 
armistice.  The  pretensions  of  the  two  nations  were  evidently  incom- 
patible ;  even  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  joined  the  congress,  was 
afraid  of  the  war  party  at  home,  and  on  the  6th  of  September  the 
English  embassy  withdrew. 

At  this  inopportune  moment  an  event  happened  which  settled  the 
Bedford's  death,  wavering  miud  of  Burgundy,  and  induced  him  to  make 
Consequent  ^  fiiH  reconciliation  with  the  French.     This  event  was 

defection  if  i-r-k-if.-r.T/«i  rrii 

Burgrmdy.  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     There  was  no  one  to 

till  the  place  of  that  great  man.  It  had  been  his  personal  influence 
more  than  anything  else  which  had  kept  Burgundy  true  to  England. 
On  his  death  the  Duke  at  once  declared  himself  ready  to  receive 
the  terms  which  France  offered.  These  were  humiliating  enough. 
Charles  apologized  for  the  death  of  Duke  John,  declared  that  he  held 
the  act  in  abhorrence,  that  he  had  been  brought  to  consent  to  it  by 
the  advice  of  wicked  ministers,  and  would  henceforward  exclude  all 
Armagnacs  from  his  council.  At  the  same  time  he  granted  to  Bur- 
wundv,  Macon  and  Auxerre,  together  with  the  basin  of  the  Somme, 
or  Ponthieu.  At  first,  news  of  this  treaty  served  only  to  arouse  the 
Obstinacy  of  the  Warlike  feeling  of  the  English.  The  appearance  of  the 
war  party.  BuTgundian  cuvoy  in  London  was  the  signal  for  violent 

riots.  It  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  A  great 
loan  was  raised  throughout  the  country,  and  the  prosecution  in- 
trusted to  the  young  Duke  of  York.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
this  young  prince,  however  great  his  ability,  could  do  i^hat  Bedford 
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had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  United  with  Burgundy,  England 
had  scarcely  held  its  position  in  France.  Against  France  and  Bur- 
gundy united,  it  was  helpless. 

Already  before  York's  arrival  a  great  piece  of  Normandy,  and  even 
Harfleur,  had  been  lost.     In  April  the  French  King,  with  Burgundy, 
advanced  on  Paris,  and  was  admitted  by  the  townspeople.     The  war 
party  grew  only  more  obstinate.     Gloucester  revived  his  absurd 
claims  upon  Flanders  in  right  of  Jacqueline,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Count  of  Flanders.      York  and  Talbot  succeeded  in  driving  back  the 
Burgundians  from  Calais ;   but  this  was  almost  the  only  English 
success.     In  July  1437,  York  was  recalled,  and  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick,!  appointed  in  his  place.     But   sn°cess"^ 
it  was  too  late  for  any  one  to  check  the  advance  of  the   ^*^' 
French.     That  country  was  indeed  exhausted  and  miserable  to  the 
last  degree  ;  but  England  was  in  little  better  plight.     For  several 
years  the  plague  had  been  raging,  and  an  unusually  bad  harvest 
added  to  the  horrors  of  disease.     Bread  there  was  none,  the  people 
were  reduced  to  live  on  pulse. 

Moreover,   the   English  forces  were   divided  by  the  threatening 

aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland.     The  young  King  had  done  his  best 

to  keep  his  promise  of  peace,  but  found  it  impossible  to   Danger  from 

break  off  the  long-standing   connection   with   France.    8coti»nd. 

In  1428,  his  daughter  Margaret  had  been  betrothed  to  Charles  YII.'s 

son,  Louis  of  Anjoii.     This  had  excited  the  fears  of  the  English,  and 

in  the  following  year,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  under  the  plea  of 

collecting  help  for  his  proposed  crusade  against  the  Hussites,  had 

visited   Edinburgh.      A   marriage  treaty  had   even  been  proposed 

between  the  two  countries,  but  it  came  to  nothing,  and  a  vigorous 

diplomatic  struggle  was  still  being  carried   on  between   the  rival 

parties  of  France  and  England,  when,  in  14.34,  the  folly  of  Sir  Robert 

Ogle,  who  led  a  raid  into  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  turned  the  scale  in 

favour  of  the  French.     The  marriage  between  Margaret  and  Louis  of 

Anjou  was  at  once  carried  out,  and,  in  1436,  an  army,  with  King 

James  at  its  head,  attacked  Roxburgh.     Fortunately  for  England  the 

Scotch  King,  bred  at  the  Court  of  Henry  V.,  and  eager 

to  introduce  into  his  own  kingdom  the  orderly  con-   '^*°*»'"  <*«**^ 

stitution  he  had  known  in  England,  had  excited  the  anger  of  his 

nobles.    News  of  a  conspiracy  reached  him,  and  he  withdrew  from 

bis  invasion  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  that  conspiracy  in  the  following 

1  This  Beauchamp  was  the  6th  Eari  of  Warwick,  and  it  wfts  his  daughter  who  carried 
the  title  to  Richard  NeviUe  the  Kingmaker. 
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year.  Weakened  by  these  domestic  confusions,  Scotland  was  content 
to  enter  into  a  truce  for  ten  years. 

Neither  the  suffering  of  the  people,  nor  the  danger  from  Scotland, 
nor  the  constant  want  of  success  abroad,  had  any  influence  on  the 
Peace  party  passionate  obstinacy  of  Gloucester.  Meetings  with  re- 
procm-e  the  gard  to  peace  were  in  vain  held  at  Paris,  the  English  re- 
orieani.  fuscd  to  recede  from  their  demands.    At  length,  however, 

^**^'  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  peace  party  so  far  prevailed, 

that,  after  the  fall  of  Meaux,  they  procured  the  liberation  of  the 
Dnke  of  Orleans,  hoping  to  find  in  him  an  efficient  mediator.  As  a 
protest  against  the  measure,  while  the  Duke  was  taking  the  oaths 
required  of  him  before  his  liberation,  Gloucester,  refusing  to  be 
present,  betook  himself  to  his  barge  and  remained  upon  the  river. 
The  measure  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  Duke  of  War- 
wick had  died  in  May  1439.  Somerset,  who  had  succeeded  him,  retook 
Harfleur,  but,  in  the  two  following  years,  not  only  did  the  French 
successes  increase  in  Normandy,  even  Guienne  was  in  its  turn 
assaulted.  All  efforts  to  save  it  were  in  vain,  and  it  became  quite 
evident  that  the  policy  of  peace  was  the  only  one  which  could 
extricate  England  with  honour  from  its  disastrous  situation. 

The  death  of  Bedford  had  left  Cardinal  Beaufort  at  the  head  of  the 
Peace  beoomei  P^^J  ^^^  desired  a  reasonable  peace.  But  Beaufort  was 
neceewtfy.  bim  old,  and  the  influence  of  Gloucester,  as  first  Prince  of 
the  blood  and  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  kept  him 
much  aloof  from  public  business.  In  his  place  there  arose  a  new 
minister,  De  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  This  man,  a  descendant  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  grandson  of  the 
favourite  of  Richard  II.,  was  fully  engaged  upon  the  side  ot 
the  Lancastrian  dynasty.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner  after  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  and  had  in  France  formed  connections  which  pointed 
him  out  as  a  fitting  person  to  manage  negotiations  with  that  country. 
It  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  the  marriage  of  the  young 
icsrriageof  King  with  a  French  Princess  the  basis  of  a  peace. 
MM^rt^f  '^^^  Princess  fixed  on  was  Margaret,  the  daughter 
Anjon.  of  Ren6,  Duke  of  Bar,  representative  of  the  Ange\an 

house,  the  titular   King  of   Sicily  and   of   Jerusalem.^      Suffolk 

1  This  Prince  was  the  second  son  of  Louis  II.,  Duke  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence, 
and  (as  heir  to  his  father,  Louis  I.,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Joanna  I.  of  Naples)  titular 
King  of  Naples.  All  these  titles  Ren6  inherited,  besides  the  duchy  of  Bar,  from  his  uncle, 
and  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  from  his  wife.  He  was,  moreover,  himself  named  heir  by 
Joanna  II.  of  Naples,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  crown.  At  the  time  of  Margaret's  mar- 
riage,of  all  his  territories  Provence  was  the  only  one  he  retained. 
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undertook  to  manage  the  delicate  negotiation,  although  conscious, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  obloquy  Le  would  probably  meet  with. 
He  ■  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  armistice  to  extend  from  June 
1444  till  April  1446,  and  the  marriage  treaty  was  completed;  but 
so  far  from  receiving  a  dower  with  his  wife,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  (but  which  her  father,  who  had  surrendered  his  duchy  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  quite  unable  to  give,)  it  was  arranged  that 
Henry  should  surrender  to  the  French,  as  the  price  of  their  consent, 
all  that  was  left  to  the  English  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  where  the  war  was 
still  being  carried  on.  In  carrying  out  this  arrangement,  Suffolk  had 
the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not 
contemplate  so  complete  a  cession  of  English  rights.  Pre-eminenw  of 
His  successful  return  secured  him  the  title  of  Marquis,  Suffolk, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  young  Queen  (whose  masculine  mind  soon  ' 
^'ot  entire  command  of  her  husband's  will),  and  enabled  him  to  hold 
a  position  of  complete  superiority  in  the  English  councils. 

Alliance  with  the  French,  on  the  somewhat  disgraceful  terms  on 
which  it  had  been  contracted,  not  unnaturally  raised  the  anger  of 
Gloucester  and  his  party.  The  rivalry  grew  hot  between  him  and 
Suffolk.  There  were  probably  private  causes  of  trouble  between  them, 
but  at  all  events,  in  1447,  the  Parliament  was  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and  Gloucester  was  summoned  thither.  He  went  with  a  considerable 
following,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  danger,  although  he 
found  the  town  fortified,  and  the  guards  everywhere  doubled.  He 
was  suddenly  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  before 
any  trial  was  granted  him,  the  public  were  told  that  he  Qiotice«ter'i 
was  dead.  A  death  so  opportune  for  his  enemies  natur-  *•****• 
ally  excited  suspicion,  and  the  most  sinister  rumours  of  foul  play 
were  spread  among  the  people.  It  is  impossible  not  to  join  in  these 
suspicions  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  notice  that  at  a  late  examina- 
tion his  physician  had  declared  his  constitution  radically  unsound, 
and  that  some  contemporary  writers  mention  his  death  as  having 
arisen  from  natural  causes. 

His  death  left  room  for  Richard  Duke  of  York's  appearance  upon 
the  stage  of  politics.  The  son  of  Anne,  sister  of  the  York  takes  us 
Earl  of  March,  and  of  that  Duke  of  Cambridge  who  was  p^**«- 
put  to  death  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  immediately  preceding 
Henry  V.'s  first  expedition  to  France,  he  stepped  naturally  into  the 
place  of  leader  of  the  Plantagenet  Princes.  Ever  since  that  family 
ascended  the  throne,  those  branches  of  it  which  had  not  been  actually 
reigning  had  been  for  the  most  part  in  opposition     Till  their  accession. 
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the  Lancastrians  had  "been  the  leaders  of  this  party  ;  their  place  was 
now  taken  first  by  Gloucester,  then  by  York.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel  that  those  same  families  which  had  formed  the  discontented  [wrty 
in  the  reign  of  Eichard  II.,  and  in  opposition  to  tlie  Lancastrians,  now 
sided  chiefly  with  York.  He  had  been  already  employed  in  public 
aftairs,  had  been  twice  governor  of  Normandy,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  been  joined  with 
him  in  command.  To  rid  himself  of  so  important  an  enemy,  Suffolk, 
the  leading  statesman  of  the  ruling  party,  had  got  him  appointed  in 
1446  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  This  was  a  post  of  considerable 
difficulty  ;  for  under  the  management  of  the  Earls  of  Ormond,  one  of 
the  old  Anglo-Irish  settlers,  that  country  had  fallen  into  great  disorder.^ 
After  Gloucester's  death  Suffolk  had  become  unquestioned  chief 
Minister,  for  Cardinal  Beaufort  had  not  long  survived 

Absolute  '  ir     Ti    iT 

ministry  of  HIS  nephew.  He  took  upon  himseii  all  the  unpopu- 
Bufloik.  larity  which  the  Lancastrian  dynasty  had  latterly  earned: 

It  is  plain  that  among  the  people  there  was  deep-seated  discontent. 
The  persecution  of  the  Lollards  had  never  relented.  Frequent  exe- 
cutions are  recorded  for  heresy.  The  support  the  Lancastrians  had 
constantly  given  to  the  Church  had  even  produced  several  outbreaks. 
In  1438,  and  again  in  1443,  there  had  been  uproars  in  several  parts 
of  England,  directed  against  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  foundations. 
Nor  was  this  imnatural.  Amidst  the  misery  and  desolation  caused 
His  impop«-  ^y  repeated  plagues  and  famines,  and  the  expenditure 
larity.  |)oth  of  men  and  money  incident  upon  a  foreign  war, 

the  Church  alone,  represented  by  the  wealthy  Cardinal  Beaufort,  had 
retained  its  prosperity  ;  while,  to  crown  all,  national  honour  had  been 
deeply  wounded  by  want  of  success  in  France.  To  this  inherited 
unpopularity,  Suffolk  added  that  which  arose  from  the  late  dis- 
honourable marriage  treaty  with  France.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
lessen  the  feehng  against  him,  he  followed  the  common  course  of 
upstart  ministers.  The  Princes  and  great  nobles  found  themselves 
excluded  from  the  Council.  His  ministers  were  cliiefly  bishops, 
especially  Ascough,  Bishop  of  Salisburj%  and  De  Moleyns,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  men  of  little  eminence,  as  Lord  Say.  His  government 
in  fact  resembled  that  of  Bernard  of  Armagnac  in  France,  and  took 
that  particularly  objectionable  form,  the  superiority  of  the  lesser  nobles. 
His  foreign  policy,  too,  was  eminently  unsuccessful.  At  the  close 
Renewal  of  ^f  the  truce,  in  1446,  he  had  not  secured  any  permanent 

the  war.  peace  ;  and  early  in  1448,  an  ill-judged  outbreak  of  some 

1  For  a  description  of  this  disorder  see  a  letter  from  "  The  chief  persons  in  the  eoonty 
of  Kildare  to  Richard  Duko  of  York,"  Ellis  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  1.  117. 
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English  auxiliaries,  wlic  captured  the  town  of  Fougkes,  again  i>luij<fed 
England  into  war.  John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  periiaps  in  despair' at 
his  ill  success,  had  killed  himself.  His  brother  Edmund  succeeded 
to  his  title  and  position  in  France.  His  opposition  to  the  French, 
who  attacked  him  in  great  force,  was  entirely  unavailing,  and  before 
the  year  was  over  Rouen  and  a  large  part  of  Normandy  had  been 
regained  by  the  French.  In  May  an  armament  under  Sir  Thomas 
Kyriel  had  been  defeated  near  Foi-migny  ;  in  July  Caen  surrendered  ; 
and  in  August  the  last  remnants  of  the  English  army  returned  to 
England  from  Cherbourg.  In  the  following  year  a  last  effort  was 
made  to  retain  some  position  in  Guienne  with  equally  bad  success. 

The  loss  of  Rouen,  in  1449,  brought  the  anger  of  the  people  to  its 
highest  point.      In  an  uproar   they  put  to   death   De   Fau  of  Rouen. 
Moleyns,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  at  Portsmouth ;  and  at   i**^- 
length  the  House  of  Commons,  led  by  Tresham  their  speaker,  iu- 
eisted  upon  the  apprehension  of  Suffolk,  who  had  now  become  a 
Duke,  upon  a  charge  of  treason.    On  the  7th  of  Februarv 

•    111  1  ,  ,  *'      Popular  out- 

eight  charges  were  brought  agamst  him  of  a  somewhat   break  against 
indefinite  character,  especially  charging  him  with  a  wish    ^'^°^- 
to  marry  his  son  John  to  Margaret  Beaufort,  thus  aiming  at  the 
kingdom,  and  with  gross  mismanagement  and  treachery  in  France. 
These  were  followed  by  sixteen  more  specific  charges,  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  he  had  appropriated  and  misused  the  royal  revenues, 
interfered  with  the  coiu-se  of  justice,  and  treated  treacherously  with 
the  French.     On  the  13th  he  appeared  before  the  King  in  the  House 
of  Peers.     He  denied  most  of  the  charges,  and  excused  himseK  on 
others  on  the  ground  that  he  had  acted  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Privy  Council.      He  however,  declining  the  privilege  of  his  peerage 
and  trial  by  the  House  of  Lords,  threw  himself  entirely  upon  the 
King's  mercy  ;  and  Henry,  hoping  to  get  over  the  difficulty  without 
giving  up  his  friend,  without  a  trial  banished  him  for  five  years. 
This  was  a  manifest  breach  of  the  Constitution,  and  served  only  to 
increase  the  general  discontent.     The  Duke  escaped  privately  to  his 
own  estates,  and  took  sea  at  Ipswich,  but  w^aa  met  by  an  English 
squadron,  taken  on  board  the  largest  ship,  the  '*  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,'' 
and  after  a  sham  trial  by  the  seamen,  obliged  to  enter  a  little  boat. 
He  was  there  beheaded,  with  a  sort  of  parody  of  the   Murder  of 
usual  forms  of  execution.      It  is   pretty  evident  that   Suffolk. 
behind  the  popular  anger  there  was  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Fork  and  other  noblemen  at  work. 
At  the  next  Parliament,  which  was  held  at  Leicester,  many  of  the 
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nobles  appeared  in  arms.  At  the  same  time  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Kyriel  at  Formigny  arrived  ;  and  at  once  the  men  of  Kent,  who  were 
probably  in  close  alliance  with  the  seamen  who  had  executed  Suffolk, 
rose.  Their  leader  was  Jack  Cade.  He  led  the  in- 
surgents under  strict  discipline  towards  London,  assuming 
the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  Two  papers  were  sent  in  to  the  Government ; 
one  called  the  Complaints,  the  other  the  Demands,  of  the  Commons  of 
Kent.  In  these  were  summed  up  the  causes  of  the  unpopularity  of 
Suffolk  ;  and  the  restoration  of  Richard  of  York  to  favour  was 
demanded.  Unable  to  hold  their  advanced  position,  the  insurgents 
fell  back  to  Sevenoaks,  but  there  they  were  successful  against  a  hasty 
attack  by  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford.^  The  King  retired  from  London, 
and  80  far  yielded  as  to  order  the  apprehension  of  Lord  Say,  one  of 
the  obnoxious  councillors.  Cade  then  advanced,  took  possession  of 
Southwark,  and  appeared  in  London,  under  the  title  of  the  Captain  of 
Kent,  and  in  the  arms  of  Stafford.  The  burghers  of  London,  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  demands  of  the  Kentish  men,  and  pleased  with  the 
strict  discipline  preserved,  sided  at  first  with  the  insurgents.  At  a 
formal  trial  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Say,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  was  condemned  and  immediately 
executed.  Meanwhile,  almost  at  the  same  time,  Ascough,  the  ob- 
noxious Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  followers  at 
Eddington.  Thus  all  the  obnoxious  ministers  had  been  got  rid  of. 
London  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  populace.  The  temptation  was 
too  strong  for  them,  and  some  plundering  took  place.  On  this  the 
Londoners  took  fright,  and,  when  the  insurgents  retired  for  the  night 
to  Southwark,  broke  down  and  defended  the  bridge.  Cade,  unable 
to  regain  London,  fell  back,  and  after  his  followers,  deceived  by  a 
promise  of  general  pardon,  had  chiefly  dispersed,  was  pursued  and  put 
to  death  near  Lewes  by  Iden  the  sheriff. 

The  disaffection  was  by  no  means  quieted.     Complaints  were  bitter, 
Continued  ^^^^  ^7  repeated  prorogations  of  Parliament  supplies  were 

discontent.  obtiuned  without  any  redress  of  grievances,  and  that  the 

bishops  and  clergy  sided  with  the  oppressors.  While  public  feeling  was 
in  this  irritable  condition,  York,  suddenly  leaving  his 
government  of  Ireland  without  leave,  appeared  on  the 
Welsh  border  with  4000  of  his  vassals.     In  this  threaten- 


York's  appear' 
ance  in  anna. 


I  Tlie  Staffords,  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  descended 
from  Anne  Plantagcnet,  ilaughter  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Dnke  of  Gloucester,  son  of 
Edward  III. 
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ing  manner,  and  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earis  of 
Devonshire  and  Salisbury,  the  whole  clan  of  the  Nevilles,  and  the  Lords 
Cromwell  ^  and  Cobham,  he  appeared  at  Westminster.     Meanwhile, 
Somerset,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  rival  party,  returned  from' 
France,  and  received  the  office  of  Constable.     The  parties  were  assum- 
ing form,  and  a  crisis  was  evidently  at  hand.     York  made  a  formal 
demand  for  the  dismissal  of  Somerset  and  the  punishment  of  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk.    As  yet,  however,  the  Government  was  strong 
enough  to  refuse  these  demands,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1451,  without  any  public  acts,  the  quarrel  was  becoming  more  em- 
bittered.    In  Devonshire  Lord  Bonville  was  at  open  war  with  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire.     In  the  North,  Percy,  Lord  Egremont,  was  fight- 
ing with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.     And  in  the  winter,  the  Welsh  vassals 
of  York  were  gathered  round  the  castle  of  Ludlow.     Hitherto  York 
and  his  partisans  had  persistently  declared  themselves  the  faithful 
servants  of  the  Crown,  interested  only  in  the  removal  of  the  King's 
bad  ministers.     None  the  less,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1452, 
Somerset  and  the  King  marched  into  the  West,  where  York  had  been 
collecting  his  vassals,  while  York,  moving  in  the  opposite  direction, 
passed  the  royal  troops,  and  appeared  in  Kent,  where  he  felt  sure  of 
support. 

This  summoned  the  King  back  towards  London  ;  he  took  up  his 
position  at  Blackheath,  and  there  received  the  demands  He  !•  duped  into 
of  York,  to  which  he  consented,  promising  to  imprison  •^bmiMion. 
Somerset,  and  to  form  a  new  council.  Trusting  to  this  promise,  York 
disbanded  his  army,  and  went  to  have  an  interview  with  the  King. 
He  there  discovered,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  had  been  deceived.  His 
rival  was  in  the  tent,  and  evidently  still  in  favour.  Hot  words  were 
exchanged,  but  ultimately  York  was  compelled  to  renew  his  oath  of 
loyalty,  and  the  Somerset  party  for  the  instant  triumphed.  The  next 
Parliament  was  strongly  in  their  favour;  the  speaker,  Thomas 
Thorpe,  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  King's  half- 
brothers,  the  sons  of  Owen  Tudor,  (Edmund,  Eail  of  Richmond,  and 
Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,)  were  brought  prominently  forward  as 
members  of  the  royal  house,  and  Cardinal  Kemp,  now  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Chancellor,  declared  that  the  Government  would 
enforce  peace  by  arms  if  necessary. 

This  triumph  was  of  short  duration.     News  arrived  of  the  failure  of 
the  new  expedition  for  the  rescue  of  Guienne,  and  of  the  death  of 

1  Cromwell  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Bedford  and  his  financial  reformer,  but  dislike 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Suffolk  party  had  driven  him  to  join  York. 
I.  X 
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Talbot,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  its  leader,  at  Castillon.  And  worse  than 
Imbecility  of  *^^*>  *^®  ^^%>  ^ho  had  all  his  life  suffered  both  from 
the  King.  bodilj  and  intellectual  weakness,  fell  into  a  condition  of 

Pr^e  of  Wales  j^^p^j^ggg  imbecility.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
^*^  birth  of  a  Prince  called  Edward,  which  might  have 

added  to  the  strength  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  was  but  a  source  of 
weakness.  York,  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  a  sickly 
monarch,  might  have  been  contented  to  wait ;  the  birth  of  a  new 
heir  apparent  urged  him  to  do  what  he  had  to  do  quickly.  The 
opportunity,  too,  now  offered  itself ;  during  the  imbecility  of  the 
York's  first  ^i^^gj  somc  regent  was  wanted ;  there  was  no  excuse  for 

Protectorate.  passing  over  York.  An  instant  change  of  government 
was  the  consequence.  Somerset  was  apprehended.  Even  the  Parlia- 
ment chosen  under  the  Lancastrian  influence  could  not  refuse,  after 
it  had  obtained  proof  of  Henry's  folly,  to  appoint  Richard.  The 
amount  of  authority  given  him  seems  to  have  been  exactly  that  which 
Gloucester  had  enjoyed.  He  was  President  of  the  Council,  and  chief 
executive  officer.  His  office  was  terminable  at  the  royal  will. 
Though  thus  limited,  his  power  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
change  the  constitution  of  the  Council,  to  carry  through  a  breach  of 
ParUamentary  privilege  by  imprisoning  for  a  debt  Thorpe  the  speaker, 
and  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Kemp,  to  appoint  his  brother-in-law 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  the  chancellorship. 

But  the  supremacy  of  York  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had 

arisen.     At  the  end  of  1454,  on  Christmas  Day,  the  King  recovered 

his  senses.     Everything  was  immediately  reversed.     Somerset  was 

taken  from  the  Tower  and  declared  innocent.     York's 

Bdoovory  of 

tiM  King.  officers  were  displaced.     True  to  the  policy  of  his  house, 

^*^  Henry  restored  the  chancellorship  to  the  Church  by  the 

appointment  of  Thomas  Bouchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But 
York  had  now  determined  upon  an  appeal  to  arms.  Urged  by  fear 
of  Somerset,  and  by  dislike  to  the  secondary  position  which  the 
Prince's  birth  had  given  him,  and  in  company  with  the  Nevilles,  Lord 
York  ftfain  Salisbury,  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  ad- 
appears  in  uma.  vanced  towards  London,  to  forestall  the  action  of  the 
Parliament  summoned  to  meet  at  Leicester,  which  he  expected  to  be 
hostile  to  him.  At  the  same  time  the  royal  troops  were  marching 
northward.  The  two  forces  consequently  met.  From  Royston,  York 
wrote  a  letter  still  declaring  his  loyalty,  and  stating  his  conditions. 
It  was  unanswered,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  the  armies  met  at  St. 
Albans.     The  King    had  with  him  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
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Buckingham,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Devonshire, 
Stafford,  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  Clifford,  and  Sudely.     The 
battle  was  fought  in  the  town,  and  the  victory,  chiefly  Slibt^'"' 
owing  to  Warwick,  feU  to  the  Duke  of  York,    Somerset,   "*^  ^^'  ^"''• 
Northumberland,  and  Clifford  felL     Most  of  the  other  leaders  were 
wounded,  and  the  King  himself  was  suffering  from  an  arrow  wound 
when  York  and  the  NeviUes  came  to  him,  knelt  before  him,  begged 
his  favour,  and  carried  him  with  them  in  apparent  harmony  to  London. 
On  examining  the  chief  names  which  occur  as  those  of  the  leaders 
on  either  side  in  this  the  first  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  it 
will  be  seen   that  it  was  the    NeviUes    and    Norfolk   character  of  the 
chiefly  on  whom  York  relied ;  his  own  relations,  the    ^^^  p*^« 
Percies,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  North,  which  constituted  the 
strength  of  Henry's  party.     There  seem  to  have  been  three  principles 
of  division  at  work— family,  geographical  position,  political  views  ; 
and  with  regard  to  family,  it  would  seem  that  the  quarrel  was  one  of 
very  long  standing,  dating  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.     It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  there  was  constantly  some  branch 
or  other  of  the  Plantagenet  party  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  branch, 
which  took  for  its  cry  reform  of  government  and  the  good  cause  of 
England.     In  Richard  II. 's  reign  Gloucester  had  represented  this 
party.    If  we  take  the  names  of  the  Lords  Appellant  in  the  yeai 
1387,  we  find  them  to  be  Gloucester  and   Derby,  Plantagenets ; 
Warwick,  a  Beauchamp  ;   Nottingham,  a   Mowbray  ;  and  ArundeL 
Now,  of  these,  the  second,  Derby,  became  afterwards  King  as  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  opposition  which  he  had  at  one  time  helped  to  direct 
was  turned  against  himself  and  his  family.    The  famiUes  of  Mowbray 
and  of  Arundel  had  coalesced  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,     The  heiress 
of  the  Beauchamps  had  married  the  Earl  of  SaHsbury's  son  Richard 
Neville,  who  with  his  wife  had  inherited  the  title  of  Warwick. 
The  addition  therefore  to  the  party  was  that  of  the  important  family 
of  the  Nevilles,  which  had  been  consistently  faithful  to  Henry  IV. 
But  this  family  had  now  become  alUed  by  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  York  himself  (who  had  married  Cecily  Neville),  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  as  we  have  seen  with  the  family  of  Beauchamp.     In 
addition  to  this,  the  fact  that  the  rival  house  of  the  Percies  had  since 
the  restoration  of  the  son  of  Hotspur  been  firm  supporters  of  the 
Lancastrian  dynasty,  would  have  been  enough  to  put  the  Nevilles  on 
the  opposite  side.     The  two  famiHes  had  ever  been  rivals  for  the 
chief  influence  in  the  North  of  England  ;  and  even  now  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  a  Percy,  was  at  open  war  with  the  Earl  of  SaHsbuiy  ir.  the 
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neighbourhood  of  York,  Of  the  leaders  appearing  on  the  side  of 
Henry,  Northumberland  was  a  Percy,  and  therefore  enemy  of  the 
NeviUes  ;  Somerset  was  a  Beaufort,  and  of  the  Lancastrian  house  ; 
Pembroke  and  Richmond  were  the  King's  half-brothers ;  Clifford 
was  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  North,  and  an  opponent  of  the 
Nevilles  ;  Wiltshire  was  James  Butler  of  Ormond,  of  that  family 
whose  misgovemment  York  had  been  sent  to  cure.  Of  Buckingham 
and  the  Staffords,  whose  mother  was  a  Plantagenet,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  family  quarrel  they  preferred  the  reigning  house. 

This  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  main  the  war  was 
a  fight  of  faction,  a  tissue  of  hereditary  family  rivalries  resting  upon 
merely  personal  grounds.    But  beyond  these  there  were  geographical 
and  poHtical  reasons  which  had  their  influence  on  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.    The  demand  for  reform  of  government,  the  support  given  to 
the  national  prejudice  in  favour  of  continued  war,  and  the  opposition 
to  the  strong  Church  views  of  the  Government,  had  rendered  the  party 
of  York  distinctly  the  popular  one.      The  North  of  England  was 
always  more  subject  than  the  South  to  baronial  influence.     It  was  in 
the  South  therefore,   in  Kent,  and  in  the  trading  cities,  that  the 
strength  of  the  Yorkist  party  chiefly  lay.     To  this  of  course  must  be 
added  the  very  large  estates  held  by  York  himself,  as  the  heir  of  the 
Mortimers  in  the  West ;  and  the  vast  property  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Nevilles.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Lancastrian  party  was  that 
of  the  lower  nobility,  and  of  the  Church,  and  found  its  strength  in 
the  baronial  North.    PoliticaUy,  to  speak  broadly,  it  was  the  party  of 
the  Conservative  gentry  and  the  High  Church,  pitted  against  the 
party  of  reform  of  Church  and  State  headed  by  a  few  great  nobles  ; 
geographically,  it  was  the  North  withstanding  the  attacks  of  the  South. 
One  effect  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  was,  that  the  King  again  sank 
into  lethargy.     Again,  for  a  brief  space,  was  the  power  of  York 
York's  .econd      Irresistible  ;  he  was  appointed  by  the  Lords  to  his  old 
brief  Pro-  position  of  Protector.     He  was  still  careful  not  to  speak 

SSj!'***'  of  his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  accepted  the  Protectorate 

only  as  the  gift  of  both  Houses  of  ParUament.  Again,  however,  the 
King  suddenly  recovered.  In  February,  York  was  removed  from 
his  protectorate,  and  the  Queen  and  Somerset  were  again  ruling. 
The  following  year,  a  great  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at 
Coventry,  where  York  and  his  friends  were  again  compelled  to  renew 
their  fealty.  But  the  loss  of  life  at  St.  Albans  had  rendered  the  party 
feud  much  more  violent,  and  York  was  induced  to  believe  that  the 
Queen    had    aims    against  his  life.     He  and  his  friends  at  once 
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separated  ;    York  to  his  western  castle  of  Wigmore,  Salisbury  to 
Middleham  in  Yorkshire,  Warwick  to  Calais,  of  which   with  the 
town  he  was  the  governor.      Whatever  influence  the   JiSre*ft«' 
King  had  seems  to  have  been  directed  to  produce  recon-   coBrt 
ciliation.     For  this  purpose  he  induced,  in  January,  the  rival  chiefs  to 
meet  in  London.    The  peace  of  the  town  was  intrusted  to  the  citizens, 
and  a  solemn  reconciliation  brought  about,  based  upon  hoUow 


recon- 


money  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Yorkists  to  the  ^IrtT**""' 
sufferers  at  St.  Albans.  Meanwhile,  Warwick,  a  lawless  i*08. 
and  independent  person,  was  living  as  a  sort  of  authorized  pirate  at 
Calais.  He  attacked  a  fleet  of  ships,  as  he  believed  Spanish  ;  they 
afterwards  proved  to  be  Hanseatic  vessels.  He  was  consequently 
summoned  to  Court  to  explain  his  conduct.  There  a  quarrel  arose 
between  his  servants  and  those  of  the  King,  and  at  once  the  ephemeral 
reconciliation  was  destroyed. 

Both  parties  prepared  again  for  war.     The  Court  having  been 
told  that  Salisbury  was  going  to  Kenilworth  to  concert  measures 
with  Duke  Richard,    Lord  Audley  was  sent  with  an  armed   force 
to  intercept  him.     The  consequence  was  the  battle  of  Benewed  hoi- 
Blore  Heath  on  the  confines  of  Shropshire,  in  which   Jf^JJ,  ^^ 
Salisbury  was  completely  victorious.   A  general  meeting  Sep*,  as.  i*m. 
of  the   three   great   Yorkist   nobles   took  place   at   Ludlow,   where 
Warwick  brought   his  veterans  from  Calais,  under   Sir  Andrew 
Trollope.     Again  the  old  proclamation  against  evil  governors  was 
issued  ;  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  Trollope  suddenly  deserted, 
and,  deprived  of  their  most  trustworthy  troops,  the  leaders  thought 
it  wise  to  fly.     York  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  with  his  son 

_-,  o  7  Flight  of  ths 

Edmund  of  Rutland,  while  his  eldest  son,  Edward  of  YorkWw  from 
March,  with  Warwick,  found  security  in  Calais.     Their   ^*^'"°^- 
flight  caused  something  like  a  revolution,  so  complete  was  the  triumph 
of  the  Lancastrians.     The  Parliament  was  assembled  at  Coventry, 
probably  with  much  illegal  violence,  and  bills  of  at-   T-_<;-,*,i^ 
tainder  were  passed  against  the  Yorkist  leaders.     But  ParUameBtat 
Warwick  was  determined  upon  further  action.     Having   ^^^*^ 
command  of  the  sea,  he  contrived  an  interview  with  Richard  in 
Ireland,  and  accompanied  by  his  father  and  the  young  Earl  of  March, 
he  landed  in  Kent,  where  he  was  rapidly  joined  by  the  people,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  30,000  men  in  London.   Having   p^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
captured  the  capital,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tower,   the  ToricictiL 
which  Lord  Scales  held,  they  advanced  northwards.  The   NortilLpton. 
two  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton.   ^"^^  ^^  ^^^' 
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The  LancastrianB  were  strongly  intrenched,  but  the  intrenchment  once 
broken  through,  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued.  Buckingham,  Shrewsbury, 
Beaumont,  and  Egremont  were  slain.  The  wretched  King  was  found 
deserted  in  his  tent.  Again  the  scene  after  St.  Albans  was  repeated, 
and  York,  returning  from  Ireland,  was  once  more  master  of  affairs. 

On  the  7th  of  October  a  Parliament  was  held  in  London.  All  the 
acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Coventry  were  annulled,  on  the  ground 
„  ^_,  that  its  members  had  been  illegally  elected,  and  in  some 

TorUst  11  1  11         AT 

Parliament  in  instances  that  they  had  not  been  elected  at  all.  And 
London.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  york,  who  appears  to  have  thought  that 

all  less  decided  measures  had  been  tried  in  vain,  bring  forward  a 
distinct  claim  to  the  throne.  This  claim  he  sent  in  writing  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  whom  alone  it  was  said  the  deci- 
advaaces  daima  siou  could  lie,  pointing  out,  what  was  undeniable,  that 
to  the  throne.  ^^  hereditary  claim  was  better  than  that  of  Henry  VI. 
The  majority  of  the  Lords  were  at  heart  Lancastrian.  They  had, 
moreover,  again  and  again  sworn  fealty  to  the  reigning  house  ;  and 
to  their  common  sense  as  proprietors  it  seemed  ridiculous  that  an 
undisturbed  possession  of  more  than  fifty  years,  defended  by  numerous 
Acts  of  Parliament,  should  be  set  aside  by  mere  hereditary  claim. 
With  the  Yorkists  triumphant,  they  were  naturally  disinclined  to 
give  any  answer,  but  it  was  in  vain  they  applied  to  the  judges  or  to 
the  crown  lawyers.  The  judges  declared  the  question  beyond  their 
cognizance,  and  the  crown  lawyers  argued  that  it  was  therefore  much 
more  beyond  theirs.  Thrown  back  upon  themselves,  the  Lords 
devised  a  compromise  by  which  they  could  save  their  consciences 
with  regard  to  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  yet  give  effect  to  the  hereditary 
claim,  which  was  urged  by  such  awkwardly  strong  supporters.  They 
The  Lord*  agree  agreed  that  the  King  should  hold  the  crown  for  life,  that 
on  a  compromije.  \^  should  then  pass  to  Richard  and  his  heirs,  that  Richard 
should  meanwhile  be  created  Prince  oi  Wales  and  heir  presumptive, 
and  be  the  practical  ruler  of  the  Kingdom.  That  in  spite  of  his 
victorious  position  he  should  have  been  able  only  to  secure  this  com- 
promise, seems  to  prove  the  close  equality  of  the  parties,  and  perhaps, 
taken  in  connection  with  his  previous  action,  the  moderation  of 
Richard. 

The  Queen  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  this  verdict.  Trust' 
ing  to  the  power  of  the  North,  which  was  constantly  true  to  her,  and 
collecting  round  her  all  the  great  chiefs  of  her  party,  she  moved  to 
York.  Richard  at  once  determined  to  hasten  against  her.  Salisbury 
accompanied  him ;  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  was  ordered  to  collect  troops ; 
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Warwick  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  King.     With  fcxtreme 
rashness,  York  met  vastly  superior  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wakefield.     Unexpectedly  attacked,  his  little  army  was   Tom  i.  defeated 
completely  destroyed.     He  was  himself  taken  prisoner,   w^tSii** 
dragged  with  every  sign  of  indignity  before  the  Queen,   Dec  so,  i46o. 
mockingly  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  grass,  and  then  beheaded.     His 
second  son,  Rutland,  but  seventeen  years  ol  age,  was  killed  in  cold 
blood  as  he  fled,  and  Salisbury,  who  was  also  captured,  was  beheaded 
at  the  demand  of  the  people.      March  was  collecting 
troops  in  the  West  when  he  heard  of  his  father's  death,   Ty^T^^ 
and  hastening  northwards,  he  suddenly  turned  upon  a  SJ'^*"®  °' 

HP  1        -.^       ,       ,  Mortimer  ■ 

pursuing  force  under  Pembroke  and  Wiltshire,   cro««. 

and  completely  defeated  them  at  Mortimer's  Cross.    The   ^*^'  ^'  ^^^' 

Queen's  army  meanwhile  pushed  southward.     The  wild  northerners 

seemed  to  fancy  they  were  marching  through   a  foreign   country. 

The  fiercest  destruction  and  plundering  marked  the  course  of  their 

march.     To  meet  them,  Norfolk  and  Warwick  had  come   The  Queen. 

from  London  to  St.  Albans,  a^^  there  a  second  battle   »d^«^dn«  to 

was  fought,  this  time  with  the  complete  defeat  of  the   toTiSn'?"' 

Yorkists.     The  King  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the   ^^^^^  ^ 

Queen.     This  battle,  as  all  the  others  during  these  wars,   r«*-  it. 

was  marked  by  extraordinary  destruction  among  the  chiefs,  and 

followed  by  vindictive  executions.     Had  the  Queen  pushed  direct  to 

London  the  Yorkist  party  might  have  been  destroyed. 

But  she  could  not  hold  her  wild  troops  in  hand.     Their   of  tiie\om^ 

devastations  excited  the  anger  of  the  people.     All  round   '*°^'*«»- 

London  the  populace  rose,  determined  to  avoid  the  government  which 

promised  to  be  so  cruel     The  young  Earl  of  March,   ^^ 

whom  Warwick  had  joined  with  the  remnant  of  his   entry  of 

troops,  took  advantage  of  this  feeling,  and  advanced   ^^^**^ 

triumphantly  to  the   capital     At  a  meeting  in   Clerkenwell,  the 

Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  explained  the  claims  of  the  House 

of  York.      The  question   "Shall   Edward  be  your   King?"    was 

received  with  general  cries  of  approbation.     The  news  was  brought 

to  the  young  prince  in  Baynard's  Castle,  and  the  next  day  he  ascended 

the  throne  in  Westminster  HaU,  explained  with   his  own  lips  his 

hereditary  claims,  and   then  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  where   his 

coronation  was  performed. 
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Born  1441  =  Elizabeth  Woodville. 


I  I  I  '  ' 

Ed  ward  V.  Richard,  Duke  of  York.  George.  Elizabeth  =  Henry  VII.  Six  other  daughters 


Scotland. 
James  III.,  1460. 


France. 
Louis  XI.,  1461. 


Germany. 
Frederick  III.,  1440. 


Spain. 

Henry  IV.,  1454. 
Ferdinand  v.,  1474. 


POPES.— Pius  II.,  1458.     Paul  II.,  1464.    Sixtus  IV.,  1471. 


ArcJtbishops. 
Thomas  Boucliier,  1464. 


Chancellors. 

George  Neville,  1461. 
Robert  Stillington,  1467. 
Laurence  Booth,  1473. 
Rotherham,  1475. 


THOUGH  in  after  years  much    addicted  to  sensual  pleasure, 
Edward  IV.  never  lost  his  practical  energy  ;  he  was  not  a  man 
to  leave  unimproved  his  present  triumphant  position, 
the  crown.  He  at  once  despatched  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  East 

^**^  of  England  to  collect  an  army,  and  with  the  Earl  of  War- 

wick himself  hastened  northward,  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  of 
Welshmen  from  his  own  possessions,  and  of  men  of  Kent,  the  great 
supporters  of  his  house.  In  Yorkshire  he  met  his  enemy.  The  pas- 
sa^^e  of  the  river  Aire  was  disputed  at  Ferry  Bridge ;  the  Yorkists, 
under  Lord  Falconbridge  (a  NeviDe),  falling  upon  the  rear  of  CUfford 
and  his  Lancastrians,  stopped  his  passage,  and  kiUed  that  leader.  On 
the  28th  of  March  the  armies  were  in  presence,  some  eight  miles  from 
York.  The  battle  was  to  be  a  decisive  one.  No  quarter 
Towton.  was  to  be  expected  on  either  side.     The  numbers  engaged 

>^-  29.  _of  the  Lancastrians,  60,000,  of  the  Yorkists  48,000— 

were  much  larger  than  in  most  of  the  battles  of  these  wars.     For  once 
the  nation  felt  some  interest  in  the  quarrel.     The  change  of  the  wind 
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blew  the  snow  continually  in  the  eyes  of  the  LancastriaiiB,  and  when 
the  battle  had  raged  through  a  great  part  of  the  night  and  till  noon 
of  the  following  day,  the  Yorkists  had  secured  a  complete  victory. 
Again,  the  greatest  names  of  the  nobility  are  mentioned  among  the 
slain.  Northumberland  fell  in  the  battle,  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire 
were  beheaded  after  it,  and  many  reports  speak  of  from  28,000  to 
33,000  men  left  dead  upon  the  field.^  Henry  and  his  Queen,  with 
Somerset  and  Exeter,  fled  into  Scotland,  and  purchased  such  assistance 
as  that  country  could  give  in  the  midst  of  its  own  intestine  com- 
motionfl  by  a  promise  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  Edward  now  felt 
safe  on  his  throne,  and  returned  to  London,  where  the  joy  was  great. 
There,  in  November,  he  met  his  first  Parliament,  by  y<,rki.t 
whom  the  three  last  monarchs  were  declared  usurpers,  '""•■'•at 
and  the  acts  of  their  reigns  annihilated,  with  the  exception  of  such 
judicial  decisions  as  would  if  repealed  have  thrown  the  country  into 
confusion.  AH  the  great  leaders  of  the  Lancastrian  party  were 
attainted,  and  their  property  confiscated.  The  session  closed  with  a 
personal  address  of  thanks  from  the  King  to  the  Commons,  an 
unusual  occurrence,  and  marking  the  political  position  of  the  House  of 
York. 

Meanwhile,  Margaret  had  been  seeking  assistance  from  her  own 
country,  France  ;  but  Louis,  busy  in  his  own  aff"airs  and   ^^  p^^,^ 
content  with  the  enforced  neutiility  of  England,  only   ^'^v  Marguwt 
gave  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  allowed  Peter  de   Jji^  "^  *^' 
Brez6,  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  to  enlist  troops  for  her.    ^*^^ 
With  these  forces  she  succeeded  in  capturing  the  three  northern 
fortresses  of  Bamborough,  Dunstanburgh  and  Alnwick.     But  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  two  first  of  these  were  recovered,  and  Edward 
was  so  strong,  that  even  Somerset  and  Percy  deserted  to  his  side.  Again 
the  next  year,  the  Queen  with  De  Brez6  attempted  in  vain  to  relieve 
Alnwick.     Her  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  with  difficulty  she  made  her 
way  back  to  Scotland.     But,  though  beaten,  her  cause  was  still  alive. 
In  various  parts  of  the  country,  disturbances  showed  themselves. 
The  clergy  missed  the  favour  they  had  received  from  the  Lancastrians ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  Percies  and  Somerset 
had  gone  back  to  their  own  party,  and  renewed  attempts  were  made 
upon  the  North  of  England.     But  Warwick's  brother 
Montague,  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  and  again  at  Hexham,   hSI^  "^^"^ 
destroyed  their  forces,  and  both  Percy  and  Somerset  met    ^^^  "^^ 
their  death.     This  was  the  second  Duke  of  Somerset  who  had  ditd  m 

*  WilliAm  o/  Worcester,  however,  puts  ii  at  iJ.OOO. 
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these  wars.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund.  A  greater 
prize  was  the  King,  who,  after  hiding  for  some  time,  was  captured,  in 
1465,  in  Yorkshire,  and  brought  with  all  signs  of  indignity  to  London. 
He  was  there,  however,  properly  taken  care  of  in  the  Tower. 

Supported  by  his  Commons,  who  granted  him  the  wool  tax  and 
tonnage  and  poundage  for  life.  King  Edward  seemed  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne.  He  was  essentially  a  popular  king.  He  sat  and 
judged  on  his  own  King's  Bench,  talked  familiarly  with  the  people, 
and  allowed  the  Commons  to  pass  popular  measures  of  finance, 
without  regard  to  their  want  of  wisdom.  A  revocation  of  grants 
Edwwd'i  popu-  from  the  Crown  was  made,  but  with  exceptions  which 
lar  govenunent.  rendered  it  nugatory ;  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
or  foreign  merchandise  was  forbidden.  The  arrangement  of  the 
staple,  by  which  wool  and  cloth  could  be  sold  only  at  Calais,  and  for 
bullion  or  ready  money,  was  re-established ;  and  still  further  to 
uphold  the  current  theory  of  the  day,  and  to  keep  gold  and  silver  in 
Apparent  *^®  couutry,  strict  sumptuary  laws  were  passed.   Abroad, 

lecmity  of  Ui      too,  all  Seemed  peaceful     The  Pope  had  acknowledged 
the  new  King.     France  was  too  busy  to  interfere.     With 
the  rest  of  Europe  treaties  of  amity  were  set  on  foot ;  and  even  with 
Scotland  a  long  truce  was  made. 

But  the  King  had  a  weakness  of  character  which  destroyed  his  fine 
position.  He  was  a  slave  to  his  passions  ;  and  now,  regardless  of  aU 
prudence,  though  various  royal  matches  were  suggested,  especially  one 
with  Bona  of  Savoy,  the  sister  of  the  French  Queen,  he  was  carried 
Dertro  ed  by  away  by  his  admiration  for  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the 
hi*  isAriUge,  daughter  of  Jacquetta,  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Bedford, 
^***'  and  Kichard  Woodville,  Lord  Elvers,  and  the  widow  of  Sir 

John  Grey,  a  strong  Lancastrian  partisan.  On  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  spite  of  the  opposition  which  he  could  not  but  have  expected, 
the  King  was  publicly  married  in  the  chapel  at  Reading.  Had  not 
the  King  recognised  the  weakness  of  the  nobility,  caused  by  the 
slaughters  of  the  late  wars,  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  on  a 
marriage  so  much  beneath  him.  As  it  was,  the  few  great  nobles  who 
remained  were  deeply  hurt,  and  Edward  found  himself  obliged  to 
make  the  best  of  his  plebeian  marriage.  An  unusually  ostentatious 
and  solemn  coronation  was  held,  and  an  air  of  aristocracy  given  to 
the  ceremony  by  the  presence  of  his  wife's  relative,  John  of  Luxem- 
bourg. His  other  measures  for  the  same  purpose  were  not  so  well 
judged.  The  marriage  might  have  been  pardoned  had  it  not  brought 
with  it  the  elevation  of  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  family,  whom  the 
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King  thought  it  necessary  to  raise  in  social  rank.    Her  father  was 
made  an  Earl,  and  given  in  succession  the  offices  of  andrueoftue 
Constable  and  Treasurer,  and  this  at  the  expense  of  woodvuiei. 
the   nobles   who   were   then    holding   those    places.      Her  brother 
Anthony,  a  man  of  great  accomplishments,  was  given  the  daughter, 
inheritance,  and  titles  of  Lord  Scales.      Another  brother,  John,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  was  married,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  chiefly  for  interested 
reasons,  to  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  who  was  nearly  eighty.     Her 
Sve  sisters  found  husbands  among  the  noblest  of  the  Yorkist  party.  ^ 
The  displeasure  of  the  Nevilles  did  not,  however,  at  first  show  itself, 
and  Warwick  stood  godfather  to  the  young  Princess  Elizabeth.     Their 
position  indeed  was  still  one  of  enormous  influence ;    George,  the 
youngest  brother,  was  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  York ;    po^er  of  the 
to  his  third  brother,  John  of  Montague,  had  been  given  the  Neviuet. 
property  and  title  of  the  Percies,  and  he  was  now  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  Warwick,  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches  of  Scotland,  and 
in  the  receipt  of  public  income  said  to  amount  to  80,000  crowns,  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  country.    He  lived  with  an  ostentatious 
splendour,  which  threw  all  his  rivals  into  the  background.^    Never- 
theless the  marriage,  and  the  formation  of  the  new  nobility  conse- 
quent on  it,  began  to  divide  England  into  new  parties :  on  the  one 
side,  such  as  were  left  of  the  old  nobility  ;  on  the  other,  the  new.     It 
was  plain  that  the  Nevilles,  pledged  though  they  were  to  the  Yorkist 
side,  would  sooner  or  later  side  with  their  order  against  the  King 
and  his  new  friends.    A  still  more  important  cause  of  quarrel  existed 
in  the  difference  between  their  foreign  policy  and  that   ^^^  txtuOi 
of  the  King.    The  House  of  Burgundy  and  Louis  XI.  of  po"cy-   Bur- 
France  were  constant  rivals ;  and  while  Warwick  and   SfE^JLS!"*^ 
the  Nevilles  inclined  towards  a  French  alliance,  thus    ^*®'^- 
deserting  the  old  policy  of  the  Yorkists,  Edward,  seeing  the  advantages 
he  would  reap  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  advances  of  Charles,  known  afterwards  as  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  now  demanding  his  sister  Margaret  as  1   -  ^v  1 1  e. 
As  a  contingent  advantage  he  knew  that  he  would  find  in    I     1  ur- 
gundian  Prince  a  ready  acknowledgment  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of 

1  Stafford,  the  young  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  the  heir  of  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex ; 
Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel;  Lord  Strange  of  Knokyn;  and  Lord  Herbert  Thomas 
Grey,  her  son  by  her  first  marriage,  was  engaged  to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Duke  of  Exeter,  the  King's  niece. 

3  "  Every  tavern  was  full  of  his  meat,  for  who  that  had  any  acquaintance  In  that 
house,  he  should  have  had  as  mach  sodden  and  roast  as  he  might  carry  upon  a  long 
dagger."— Stowe. 
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France,  which  he  atill  had  some  thought  of  making  good.  On  the  return 
of  Warwick  from  a  friendly  embassy  to  France,  he  found  an  alliance 
with  Burgundy  already  concluded.  The  Count  de  la  Roche,  the  natural 
brother  of  Charles,  had  appeared  in  England  on  the  pretext  of  fighting  a 
chivalrous  duel  with  Anthony,  Lord  Scales  ;  and  had  apparently  ar- 
ranged the  marriage  between  Chai'les  and  Margaret  which  was  consum- 
mated early  in  the  following  year.  It  would  seem  that  this  had  been 
done  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Nevilles  ;  for  just  before  the  arrival  of 
De  la  Roche,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Warwick  was  absent,  and 
the  King  had  suddenly  deprived  the  Archbishop  of  York  of  his  chan- 
cellorship, which  he  had  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

With  these  causes  of  quarrel,  Warwick  and  the  Nevilles  fell  back 
Defection  of  i^ito  their  old  position  of  opposition  to  the  Crown ;  and 
theHeviuec  morc  Completely  to  reproduce  the  often-repeated  state 
of  English  politics,  succeeded  in  securing  a  Plantagenet  Prince  as 
their  nominal  leader.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  brother,  was 
induced,  in  spite  of  the  King's  prohibition,  to  go  to  Calais,  and  there 
marry  Isabella,  Warwick's  daughter.  This  ominous  union  soon  pro- 
duced fruits.  The  lower  orders — those  orders  that  are  below  the 
burgher  class — cared  but  little  for  the  name  of  the  ruler;  it  was 
much  the  same  to  them  whether  Lancastrian  or  Yorkist  was  on  the 
throne,  their  interests  were  confined  to  evils  which  pressed  upon 
themBelves.  They  were  therefore  ready  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
opposition.  And  upon  a  quarrel  upon  some  Church  dues,  the  men 
popaiar  riaing*  of  the  northern  counties  rose  under  a  popular  leader, 
^pired  by  Robert  Hilyard,  common  ly  called  Robin  of  Redesdale. 
1469.  The  insurgents    soon    found    nobler    leaders.      Lords 

Latimer  and  Fitz-Hugh,  relations  of  Warwick,  and  Sir  John  Corners 
appeared  at  their  head,  and  with  60,000  men  marched  southward, 
declaring  that  Warwick  alone  could  save  the  country,  complaining 
that  the  money  wrung  from  the  people  was  squandered  upon  the 
Queen's  relatives,  and  demanding  the  dismissal  of  the  new  coun- 
sellors, such  as  Herbert,  Stafford,  and  Audley.  At  the  same  time, 
Warwick  and  his  brothers  promised  the  men  of  Kent  that  they  would 
appear  at  their  head  to  make  demands  similar  to  those  of  the  northern 
insurgents.  Herbert,  who  had  just  beaten  Jasper  Tudor  with  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Lancastrians  in  Wales,  and  received  his  title  of 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Humphrey  Stafford,  who  had  been  made  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  advanced  against  the  rebels  ;  but  quarrelling  between 
themselves,  they  were  defeated,  and  Pembroke  beheaded,  while 
shortly  after,  Rivers  and  Sir  John  WoodviUe,  the  Queen's  father  and 
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brother,  were  captured  and  met  the  same  fate.  It  was  sufficiently 
plain  that  Warwick  had  instigated  this  rebellion.  The  destruction 
of  his  chief  enemies  made  his  power  for  the  time  paramount.  He 
even  kept  Edward  for  a  short  period  prisoner  in  his  castle  of  Middle- 
ham.  But  his  disapprobation  of  the  Government  had  not  yet  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  him  wish  for  a  return  of  the  Lancastrians.  And  when 
that  party  again  raised  its  standard  in  the  North,  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  it  without  the  King's  assistance,  and  therefore 
released  him.  A  complete  pardon  was  granted  to  the  Nevilles,  and 
apparent  harmony  again  reigned. 

But  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  all  parties  that  it  was  but 
a  temporary  truce.^    Had  Clarence  been  a  man  of  more   ciarance'i 
ability,  Warwick  would  probablv  have  put  him  on  the   ^eaknew  drivet 

.1  -n-i-         !•         •!  1  1.  1-r^,     the  Nevilles  to 

tnrone.     i<  ailing  him,  it  began  to  be  plam  to  the  Earl   theLancas- 
that  it  was  only  by  connection  with  the  Lancastrian    *'"^*°''" 
party  that  he  could  hope  finally  to  triumph  over  his  enemies— the 
new  nobility.     A  new  insurrection  broke   out  in  Lincoln,  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  royal  tax-gatherers.     The  insurgents,  find- 
ing themselves   no   better  off  under  the  new   dynasty  than   they 
had  been  before,   declared   for  King  Henry.     At  their  head  was 
young  Sir  Robert  Wells.     The  King,  not  yet  aware  of  Warwick's 
designs,  under  promise  of  pardon  drew  Lord  Wells  (Sir  Robert's 
father)  and  Sir  Thomas  Dymock  from  the  sanctuary,  and  kept  them 
as  hostages,  and  intrusted  Warwick  and  Clarence  with  weiis'  rebenion, 
the  duty  of  collecting  troops  to  repress  the  insurgents.   "'^°- 
They  collected  troops,  indeed,  but  did  not  suppress  the  insurgents ; 
and  the  King  discovered  that  they  were  acting  in  union  with  Sir 
Robert  Wells.     He  at  once  put  Dymock  and  Wells  to  death,  routed 
the  insurgents  near  Empingham  in  Rutland,  at  a  battle  known  by 
the  name  of  "Lose  Coat    Field,"  and    turned    his    arms  against 
Clarence  and  Warwick,  who  had  been  seeking  assistance  in  vain  from 
his  brother-in-law  Stanley  in  Lancashire.     They  did  not  await  his 
coming,  but  rapidly  fled  through  Devonshire  to  France.     Sir  Robert 
Wells,  anxious  to  revenge  his  father,  had  driven  matters  on  too  hastily 
for  the  success  of  the  conspiracy.     Warwick  had  always   mght  of 
been  anxious  for  a  French  alliance,  and  was  therefore   Warwick, 
well  received  by  Louis,  who  felt  that  there  was  now  but  little  chance 

1  Even  ordinary  observers  saw  this.  "  I  cannot  tell  what  will  fall  of  the  world,  for 
the  King  verily  is  disposed  to  go  into  Lincolnshire,  and  my  Lord  of  Warwick,  as  it  is 
supposed,  shall  go  with  the  King  ;  some  men  say  that  his  going  shall  do  good,  and 
some  say  that  it  doth  harm."—  Paston  Letters. 
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of  peace  with  England  except  by  restoration  of  the  Lancastrians. 
He  therefore  contrived  to  bring  the  Earl  and  Margaret  together  ;  and 
the  old  enemies,  finding  that  they  had  in  common  their  hatred  to 
the  new  nobility  and  their  views  of  foreign  politics,  agreed  to  forget 
their  old  differences,  and  made  a  treaty  by  which  Ann  Neville  was 
to  marry  the  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  whom  the  throne  was  settled. 
Failing  him  it  was  to  pass  to  Clarence.  This  treaty,  which  put 
Clarence's  claims  in  the  background,  did  not  please  him  ;  and, 
utteriy  without  principle,  he  at  once  opened  negotiations  with  his 
brother,  although  he  did  not  as  yet  openly  join  him. 

In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  which  he  received  from  Burgundy, 
Edward  remained  in  a  condition  of  false  security,  even  allowing 
Montague  to  retain  his  offices  in  England.  He  was  absent  from 
London  in  the  North,  when  the  Queen,  Warwick  and  Clarence 
landed  in  Devonshire,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  nation  to 
arm,  and  soon  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  army. 
So  far  did  Edward  carry  his  want  of  suspicion,  that  Montague,  who 
at  once  declared  for  the  Red  Rose,  as  nearly  as  possible  captured  him 
warxri  k  **  dinner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster  ;   he  had 

returns  and  re-  just  time  to  escape,  and  fled  (not  without  danger  from  a 
crowna  Henry.  Hauseatic  fleet)  to  Flaudcrs.  Warwick  and  his  friends 
proceeded  to  London,  drew  the  old  King  from  the  Tower,  and 
re-crowned  him  with  all  ceremony.  A  Parliament  assembled  on  the 
26th  of  November.  All  the  Acts  of  Edward's  reign  were  annulled, 
and  a  general  change  took  place  in  property  and  offices.  It  marks 
the  effect  of  the  fusion  of  parties,  that  this  revolution,  unlike  most 
of  the  events  of  this  war,  was  almost  bloodless.  Tiptoft,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  who  had  rendered  himself  hateful  by  his  severity  as 
Constable,  was  almost  the  only  victim. 

Though  on  many  grounds  (personal  hatred  to  Warwick,  sympathy 
Edward  get!  with  Edward's  enmity  to  France,  and  mercantile  and 
Bitfgu^  family  reasons)  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  have  been 

1471.  naturally  attached  to  the  House  of  York,  this  friend- 

ship was  of  new  growth,  and  could  not  make  him  forget  his  long 
connection  with  the  House  of  Lancaster.  It  was  therefore  with 
much  difficulty  that  Edward  got  from  him  a  small  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. With  such  as  it  was,  however,  he  collected  about  2000  men, 
and  took,  what  at  first  sight  appears,  the  foolhardy  step  of  landing 
at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire.  But  he  knew  that  he  had  friends  in  his 
enemy's  camp.  At  first,  declaring,  in  imitation  of  Henry  IV.,  that 
he  only  came  to  claim  his  rights  as  Duke  of  York,  he  passed  iin- 
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molested  through  Yorkshire,  where  Montague  was.     Even  Warwick 
who  lay  in  the  midland  counties,  watched  his  progress  unmoved' 
He  had  received  letters  from  Clarence,  begging  him  not  to  stir  till  he 
joined  him  with  reinforcements.      But  when  Clarence 
took  the  field,  it  was  not  Warwick,  but  Edward  to   2S!*°"^°^ 
whom  he  went.     Strong  enough  now  again  to  assume  the  name  of 
King  of  England,  Edward  marched  to  London,  where  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  had  tried  in  vain  to  raise  enthusiasm  for  the  Lancas- 
trian King.     Too  late,  Warwick  found  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  he  also  marched   towards   London.     Edward   met 
him  with  inferior  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bamet,   Sraet."' 
and  there  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Warwick  was  ^'^  ^*- 
entirely  defeated,  and  himself  and  his  brother   Montague  kiUed. 
Probably  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  cared  but  Uttle  who  was 
their  ruler.     York's  army  was  very  small— less  than  10,000  men.     A 
series  of  accidents  gave  him  the  victory.     The  indifference  of  the 
nation,  weary  of  the  squabble,  explains  the  rapid  success  of  these 
revolutions. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  before  the  battle.  Queen  Margaret  had  landed 
at  Weymouth.     For  the  moment,  the  true  Lancastrians  were  almost 
glad  when  they  heard  that  they  were  rid  of  their  new 
Yorkist  ally.     The  Queen's  generals  intended  to  march    *'•'»»"*»"«•• 
through  Wales,  there  make  a  junction  with  Jasper  Tudor,  who  was 
collecting  forces,  and  thence  move  to  their  strongholds  in  the  North. 
Edward  divined  their  plan,  and  pushed  rapidly  across  England,  to 
secure  if  possible  Gloucester  and  the  valley  of  the  Severn.     The 
armies  encountered  at  Tewkesbury,  where  the  Queen  had 
taken  a  strong  position  among  the  abbey  buildings  and   SSklsiiry. 
the  neighbouring  enclosures.     Again  the  superior  skill   ^^^^ 
of  Edward  secured  the  victory  to  his  much  inferior  forces.    The  few 
remaining  Lancastrian  nobles,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Devonshire,  Lord 
John   Beaufort,   and   others,   fell   upon   the   field       The    Duke   of 
Somerset,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  Beauforts,  was  executed  after  it. 
Margaret  and  some  others  were  taken  prisoners. 

There  was  one  other  danger,  and  then  the  Lancastrian  party  seemed 
destroyed  for  ever.     The  Bastard  of  Falconbridge  suddenly  appeared 
with  a  considerable  fleet  before  London.     The  gallant  defence  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  the  King,    Edward' 
thwarted  this  last  effort,  and  Edward  returned  in  triumph,   trimnphLt 
having  proved  the  stabiUty  of  the  house  of  York.     Hi^  mJ^  of 
arrival  was  immediately  followed  by  the  secret  muj 
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der  of  King  Henry,  one  of  those  dark  deeds  which  has  been  at- 
tributed without  much  ground  to  Edward's  brother,  Richard  of 
Gloucester.  A  bloody  court  of  justice  held  in  Canterbury,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  Kentish  men,  closed  this  revolution  of  eleven 
weeks.  On  the  subsequent  death  of  Holland,  Earl  of  Exeter,  whose 
body  was  found  upon  the  sea  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  there  were  but 
two  important  members  of  the  Lancastrian  party  left.  These  were 
Oxford,  and  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  made  good  their 
escape  to  Brittany,  whence  Jasper's  nephew  subsequently  returned 
to  England  in  that  expedition  which  terminated  in  Bosworth  field. 
The  clergy  and  the  lesser  nobles,  seeing  further  contest  useless,  made 
their  peace  with  the  reigning  house,  and  received  pardons,  and  after 
Parliament  had  re-established  the  Yorkist  dynasty,  the  wars  of  the 
Roses  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  England  at  peace. 

But  the  house  of  York  was  now  to  feel  that  ineradicable  evil  which 
beset  the  Plantagenets.  The  princes  of  the  family  could  not  agree, 
ciarence'i  Clarence  had  already  occupied  the  position  of  chief  ol 

qa^^with  |.j^g  opposition.  He  had  already  joined  in  the  struggle 
1*76.  between  the  old  and  new  nobility  as  the  partisan  of  the 

former  party.  Richard,  a  man  of  far  greater  ability,  and  of  a  reflec- 
tive turn  of  mind,  was  in  his  heart  inclined  in  the  same  direction. 
For  the  present,  however,  he  saw  his  advantage  in  remaining  the  true 
and  very  efficient  assistant  of  his  brother  Edward,  by  whom  he  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  North.  Clarence,  incap- 
able of  being  a  great  party  leader,  showed  his  disposition  in  lesser 
matters,  and  quarrelled  with  both  his  brothers.  He  had  himselt 
married  Warwick's  eldest  daughter,  Isabella,  and  was  anxious  to 
appropriate  all  the  great  Warwick  possessions.  When  Richard, 
therefore,  determined  upon  marrying  Anne,  the  younger  sister,  he 
hid  the  young  lady,  who  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  her  lover 
in  the  dress  of  a  servant-maid,  and  when  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  marriage,  refused  to  divide  the  inheritance.  A  fierce  quarrel  was 
the  consequence,  and  it  required  the  intervention  of  Parliament  to 
secure  an  equitable  division  of  the  property.  Thus  embroiled  with 
one  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  speedily  fell  out  with  the  other. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1476,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  a  second 
With  Edward.  marriage  with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  became,  on  the 
w''-  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy  in  1477,  the  heiress 

of  his  vast  dominions.  Edward  prevented  the  marriage.  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  have  much  disliked  to  see  his  brother,  on  whom  he  had 
not  the  smallest  reliance,  powerful  in  Burgundy,  and  again,  the  Queen, 
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and  the  Queen's  party  of  the  new  nobility,  were  anxious  that  Mary 
should  be  married  to  the  Earl  of  Rivers.     The  breach  between  the 
brothers  was  complete,  and  Edward,  who  never  knew 
pity,  only  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  rid  himseK  of  ^*  ^'^ 
Clarence.      The    occasion    chosen   was    trivial    enough,   but    very 
characteristic  of  that  age.      A  gentleman  of  Clarence's  household, 
called  Burdett,   had  uttered  some  angry  words  against  the  King! 
He  was  shortly  after  tried  for  necromancy,  and  as  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry  it  appeared  that,  among  other  acts  of  magic,  he  had  cast 
the   King's  horoscope,  he   was  condemned   to   death.      With   this 
verdict  Clarence  violently  interfered.       Edward  was  now  able  to 
charge  him  with  interfering  with  the  course  of  justice.      He  was 
impeached  and  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords.     The  King  in  person 
was  his  accuser,  and  after  a  hot  personal  quarrel,  in  which  the  King 
charged  him  with  all  sorts  of  ungrateful  acts  of  treason,   hii  death, 
he  was  condemned  to  death  in  1478.     A  petition  of  the   "'^ 
Commons,  always  at  the  command  of  Edward,  removed  the  King's 
P  last    scruple,   and    Clarence    disappeared    privately  at  the   Tower 

drowned  it  is  said  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine. 

These  quarrels  had  occupied  several  years,  but  meanwhile  matters 
of  more  national   interest    had   also   engaged  Edward's  attention. 
Charles  the  Bold  was  fuU  of  vast  plans  for  increasing  his  possessions* 
and  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany  alone  of  the  peers  of  France,  resisted 
the  centralizing  poHcy  of  Louis  XL    He  found  no  great   Edward  join* 
difficulty  in  enlisting  Edward  in  a  coalition  against  that  burgundy 
King.    As  early  as  1472,  the  war  had  been  spoken  of  Jgf  *^'*~^- 
as  probable.     It  did  not  actually  take  place  till  1475,  after  a  treaty 
had  been  made  by  which  Lorraine,  Bar,  and  other  districts  lying 
between   Burgundy  and   Flanders  were  to  be  given  to  the  Duke 
while  Edward  was  content  to  stipulate  for  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  title  as  King  of  France,  and  a  formal  coronation  at  Rheims.    The 
war,  begun  on  such  feeble  conditions,  had  a  disgraceful  conclusion. 
Money,  of  which  Edward  was  very  fond,  was  scraped  together,  chiefly 
by  the  personal  application  of  the  King  for  loans  known  as  benevo- 
lences, and  a  considerable  army  landed  in  France.     But  Edward  did 
not  meet  with  the  reception  he  had  expected.   Charles,  whose  mind  was 
incapable  of  carrying  out  the  vast  schemes  that  it  planned,  was  engaged 
in  war  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  brought  no   i.  ,, 
nelp  to  nis  ally.    The  gates  of  Peronne  were  shut  against   «p««utioii. 
him.     St.  Quentin,  which  Charles  had  told  him  would  be  given  up 
to   him  by  the  Constable  of  St.  Pol,  opened  fire  upon  his  troopa 
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Provisions  were  scantily  supplied,  and  Louis,  who  well  knew  the 
character  of  his  invader,  saw  his  opportunity.  At  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  herald  who  brought  the  declaration  of  war,  he  bribed 
him,  and  won  from  him  the  hint  that  he  might  apply  successfully 
either  to  Stanley  or  to  Howard,  counsellors  high  in  Edward's  favour. 
He  took  the  hint,  found  those  Lords  ready  recipients  of  his  bribes, 
threw  Amiens  open,  and  supplied  the  English  army  lavishly  with 
Treat    £  ^^^^ '  ^^^  shortly  persuaded  Edward  to  arrange  terms 

PecquignL  at  a  personal  interview  at  Pecquigni.  He  was  thoroughly 

Sept.  13.  afraid  of  the  English  soldiers,  but  rated  them  very  low 

as  diplomatists,  and,  as  his  manner  was  when  he  had  great  objects  in 
view,  was  lavish  with  his  money.  A  yearly  pension,  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  50,000  crowns  as  a  ransom  for  Margaret,  and  handsome 
bribes  judiciously  given  to  the  chief  members  of  the  King^s  Council, 
secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  army.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  arranged  that  the  Dauphin  should  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
It  mattered  little  to  him,  having  now  the  English  King  in  his  pay, 
that  the  English  to  cover  their  disgrace  spoke  of  the  money  payments 
as  tribute,  and  that  Edward  continued  to  bear  the  title  of  the  King 
of  France.  Nothing  can  give  a  better  view  of  the  despicable  charac- 
ter of  that  new  nobility  on  which  Edward  rested,  than  the  readiness 
with  which  they  accepted  the  French  King's  bribes. 

The  chief  objects  of  Edward's  life  were,  to  collect  money  to  be 
AmbitioM  spent  in  magnificent  debauchery,  and  to   secure  the 

SurSSe^for  position  of  Ms  house  by  great  marriages  for  his 
M«  daughtew.  daughters.  He  had  thus  arranged  for  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth,  his  eldest,  with  the  Dauphin  of  France  ;  Mary  was  to 
have  been  married  to  the  King  of  Denmark ;  Cicely  to  the  eldest 
son  of  James  III.  of  Scotland  ;  Katherine  to  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Castile  ;  and  Anne  was  destined  for  the  son  of  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  who  by  his  marriage  with  Mary  of  Burgimdy  had  become 
the  possessor  of  that  duchy.  None  of  these  marriages  took  effect  The 
events  connected  with  some  of  them  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the 


reign. 


AS&lra  in 
Scotland. 


James  III.  of  Scotland  was  a  man  much  like  Edward,  a  product 
of  the  renaissance  at  that  time  making  its  way  in  England. 
Addicted  to  art  in  all  its  forms,  he  had  surrounded  him- 
self with  artists,  and  ennobled  members  of  the  lower  orders,  and  had 
estranged  all  the  old  nobility.  At  the  head  of  the  discontented  party 
was  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  Although  James  had 
already  received  some  of  the  dowry  of  the  English   Princess,  in 


consequence  probably  of  some  French  intrigues,  he  seemed  incHned 
to   withdraw  from   the   engagement.      Therefore,  when  Albany,  a 
lugitive  from  Scotland,  sought  his  protection,  Edward 
determined  to  support  him  and  his  party,  and,  finaUy,    ^T^iS;. 
made  a  treaty  with  him  at  Fotheringay,  in  which  he   ^^'^ 
spoke  of  him  as  King  Alexander.     He  obtained  from  him  a  promise 
of  homage  and  of  the  cession  of  Berwick  and  some  other  districts. 
Albany  also  engaged  to  marry  the   Princess   Cicely,  who  was  to 
be  transferred  to  him,  although  previously  engaged  to  the  son  of  the 
bcotch  Kmg.     An  invasion  of  Scotland  under  Richaid  of  Gloucester 
and  a  conspiracy  which  broke  out  at  the  Bridge  of  Lauder,  where 
James's  favourite,  Cochrane,  wa^  hanged,  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
raise  Albany  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition.     But  the  Scotch  had  no 
mtention  of  changing  the  succession  to  the  throne,  or  suffering  their 
kingdom  to  be  in  any  way  dependent  on  England.     They  restored 
Albany  his  property,  but  also  returned  the  dowry  of  Cicely,  and 
mtimated  that  the  match  was  entirely  broken  off     The   ^^JJ 
advantage  that  the  English  gained  from  the  whole  affair  b^^'""^ 
was  the  much  disputed  town  of  Berwick. 

The  arrangements  for  the  marriage  between  EUzabeth  and  the 
Dauphm  were  equally  unsuccessful.     Although  that  Princess  had 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Dauphiness,  Louis  was  in  no  hurry  to 
complete  the  marriage,  and  had  indeed  directed  his  views  elsewhere 
In  1477,  Mary  of  Burgundy  had  married  Maximilian  the  Archduke 
of  Austria ;  and  now  Edward  engaged  to  join  him  against  France 
upon  condition  of  receiving  from  him  the  same  pension  as  Louis  had 
paid  him  smce  Pecquigni.     But,  as  usual,  Louis'  diplomacy  got  the 
better  of  Edward's.     Mai-y  of  Burgundy  died  in  1482,  and  the  French 
Kmg  contrived  to  make  a  treaty  with  MaximiUan,  by  which  the 
Dauphin,  deserting  Elizabeth,   engaged  himself   to   Margaret    the 
heiress  of  Burgundy.    Edwai'd  was  vowing  vengeance  at  this  trick 
and  speakmg  of  a  new  invasion  of  France,  when  he  died  on  the  9th 
of  April,  worn  out  probably  by  his  self-indulgence. 

His  personal  beauty,  his  success  in  war,''the  familiarity  of  his 
manners,  his  splendid  household,  and  the  share  which  he 
aUowed  himself  to  take  in  the  commercial  enterprise  of  ms'^l^"" 
the  day,  endeared  Edward  to  the  burgher  class,  and  ^**^- 
rendered  him  on  the  whole  a  popular  monarch.  But  beneath  this 
splendid  exterior  there  existed  a  pitUess  cruelty,  a  selfishness  which 
sought  Its  gratification  in  unbounded  Hcense,  and  which  was  ready  to 
crush  relentlessly  any,   however    nearly  related    to    himself    who 
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crossed  his  path.  The  mixture  of  sensuality,  love  of  the  new  state 
of  society,  mingled  with  political  selfishness  and  cruelty,  remind  us 
rather  of  the  character  of  an  Italian  tyrant  than  of  an  English  king. 
The  character  of  the  monarchy  which  he  established  was  also 
different  from  that  which  had  hitherto  been  seen  in  England.  It  has 
been  usual  to  name  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  as  that  in  which  this 
change  began.  It  is  true  that  that  Prince  and  his  successors 
completed  it ;  but  already  there  are  visible  all  the  elements  of  that 
peculiar  despotic  government  resting  upon  popular  favour,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Tudor  rule.  In  aU  respects  Edward  is  the 
popular  King.  The  old  nobility  had  for  the  most  part  been 
destroyed.  As  around  the  Buonapartes  of  modem  time,  a  new 
nobility  of  relatives  or  personal  friends  of  the  King  had  begun  to  be 
called  into  existence.  The  balance  of  the  Constitution  had  been 
changed  by  the  removal  of  the  Baronage,  the  great  check  on  the 
royal  power,  which  now  stood,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  the 
Commons,  who  were  as  yet  imfitted  to  make  head  against  it.  The 
practice  of  tampering  with  the  elections  had  ruined  the  independence 
•of  Parliament.  The  Church,  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  the  nation, 
sought  to  secure  their  wealth  by  devotion  to  the  Crown,  The  King 
thus  found  no  class  sufficiently  strong  to  check  his  prerogative.  Foi 
a  time,  therefore,  the  constitutional  advance  of  the  preceding  century 
was  lost,  and  the  government  of  England  was  practically  despotism. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
were  not  yet  wholly  over,  and  a  short  period  of  rapid  revolutions 
intervenes  before  the  final  establishment  of  the  constitutional  change 
now  begun,  it  is  more  convenient  to  adopt  the  old  division,  and  to 
place  the  epoch  of  the  new  monarchy  at  the  Battle  of  Boswoiih. 
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Edward.    Died  1484. 
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EDWARD  V.  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen  when  he  came  to 
the  throne.  His  reign,  which  lasted  from  the  9th  of  April 
to  the  26th  of  June,  was  entirely  occupied  by  a  short  and  Edward's  reign 
not  very  intelligible  revolution,  which  terminated  in  » revolution. 
the  accession  of  his  uncle,  Richard  of  Gloucester.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  IV.,  the  state  of  parties  was  rather  complicated.  In  the 
period  of  success  which  followed  his  restoration  in  1471,  he  bad 
collected  round  him  counsellors  from  all  parties,  although  chiefly 
inclined  to  the  new  nobility.  His  friends  were  thus 
divided  into  three  sections — the  Queen  and  her  family, 
the  most  prominent  members  of  which  were  Anthony,  Lord  Rivers  ; 
Grey,  Earl  of  Dorset ;  his  brother  Sir  Richard  Grey,  and  Lord  Lisle, 
who  seem  to  have  worked  in  unison  with  the  Chancellor,  Cardinal 
Rotheram,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely :  there 
were,  secondly,  the  new  nobility,  of  whom  Hastings  and  Stanley 
were  the  representatives  :  and,  thii'dly,  a  certain  number  of  the 
older  nobles  led  by  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Sir  John 
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Howard.  The  two  latter  sections  were  full  of  jealousy  of  the 
Queen's  party,  in  which  feeling  Richard  joined.  But  his  real 
connection  was  with  Buckingham  and  the  old  nohles.  His  first  step 
was,  by  a  union  of  the  other  two  parties,  to  overthrow  the  influence 
of  the  Queen.     This  he  immediately  proceeded  to  do. 

As   the   young  King  was    being    brought    to    London    for    his 
coronation,  under  the  care  of  Biveis  and  Grey,  to  whom 

Sichard  first  .  '^ 

overthrowa  Ms  education  had  been  intrusted,  and  under  whose 
Queen  i  party,  charge  he  had  lived  at  Ludlow,  Richard  and  Bucking- 
ham, with  900  men,  appeared  upon  their  line  of  march  at  North- 
ampton. Rivers  and  Grey,  conscious  of  the  advantage  which  the 
appearance  of  the  King  in  London  would  give  them,  were  unwilling 
to  come  to  an  open  quarrel,  and  sent  Edward  forward  to  Stony 
Stratford,  while  they  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gloucester,  who 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  hitherto  put  on  all  the 
appearance  of  loyalty.  The  two  Lords  were  taken  prisoners  at 
Northampton,  and  Richard  and  Buckingham  suddenly  advancing  to 
Stratford,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  dispersed  2000  men 
who  accompanied  Edward,  and  took  possession  of  him.  The  news 
spread  dismay  in  London.  The  Queen,  her  son  Richard  and  her 
daughters,  with  Lord  Lisle  and  the  other  Grey,  took  sanctuary  at 
Westminster  ;  while  Hastings  calmed  men's  minds  by  assuring  them 
of  Richard's  loyalty,  that  he  had  only  withdrawn  the  King 
from  the  pernicious  influence  of  his  relations,  and  that  he  would 
speedily  appear  with  him  to  crown  him.  Upon  Richard's  appear- 
ance, therefore,  everything  at  first  went  on  in  the  regular  order 
According  to  precedent,  Richard  was  appointed  Pro- 
tector or  President  of  the  Council.  "With  the  exception 
of  the  removal  of  Rotheram,  and  the  appointment  of  Russell,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  his  place,  no  important  changes  were  made,  and  the 
Parliament  was  summoned,  and  the  coronation  appointed  for  mid- 
summer. 

PTaving  thus  vanquished  one  party,  Richard  determined  to  get  rid 
QuarreiBwith  of  his  othcr  rivals  also,  and  to  rest  exclusively  upon 
the  new  nobiea.  Buckingham  and  the  old  nobles.  The  coronation  was 
settled  for  the  22nd  of  June,  when  suddenly  Richard  despatched  a 
messenger.  Sir  Richard  Ratclifl'e,  to  the  North,  where  he  was  much 
beloved,  bidding  the  people  hasten  to  his  aid,  as  the  Queen  was  aim- 
ing at  the  life  of  himself  and  Buckingham.  There  is  no  proof  of  any 
such  conspiracy.  But  the  quarrel  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Council  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  they  met  apart,  Hastings  and  his 
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followers  at  St.  Paul's,  Richard,  Buckingham,  and  their  friends,  at 
Crosby  Place.  They  were  however  all  joined  on  the  13th  of  June 
in  the  Tower,  when  Richard  suddenly  appeared  with  angry  and 
suspicious  countenance,  charged  the  Queen  and  Jane  Shore,  the 
King's  mistress,  who  now  lived  with  Hastings,  with  aiming  at  his  life 
by  sorcery,  in  proof  of  which  he  exhibited  one  of  his  arms,  which  was 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  included  Hastings  in  the  charge.  At  a 
given  signal  armed  men  entered  the  chamber,  and  Hast-   „  _     , ,   _ 

,  HftstiQ^  defttn 

mgs,  Stanley,  and  the  Bishops  of  York  and  Ely,  were   and  faii  of 
apprehended.      Hastings  was  beheaded  without  trial  on   *^  ^"''^ 
the  spot. 

This  cowp  d'etat  was  immediately  followed  up.  The  people  were 
summoned  to  the  Tower,  where  Buckingham  and  Richard  appeared  in 
rusty  armour,  as  though  in  their  extreme  necessity  they  had  taken  it 
from  the  armoury.  Jane  Shore  was  compelled  to  do  penance  through 
the  streets  of  London.  The  Queen  was  persuaded  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  surrender  the  young  Prince  Richar':' .  And  news 
arrived  that,  both  in  the  North  and  in  Wales,  the  people  had  risen  lor 
Richard.  At  the  same  time  Grey  and  Rivers,  hitherto  kept  prisoners 
in  Northampton,  were  beheaded.  It  only  remained  for  Richard  to 
find  some  pretext  for  assuming  the  crown.  He  felt  the  necessity  of 
forestalling  the  coronation,  which  would  probably  have  withdrawn 
from  him  the  protectorate,  and  have  brought  a  commission  of  regency 
into  power.  On  the  very  day  that  the  coronation  was  to  have  been 
held,  Dr.  Shaw,  brother  of  the  Mayor  of  London,  was  put  up  to 
preach  at  Paul's  Cross.  He  took  for  his  text,  "The  imperfect 
branches  shall  be  broken  off,  their  fruit  unprofitable,"  i  and  proceeded 
to  expatiate  upon  the  lax  life  of  the  late  King ;  and  Kichard,  with 
moreover,  to  renew  the  charge  which  Clarence  had  once   J^«"n8*^a»'» 

'  "  uelp,  securea 

made,  that  that  King  was  himself  illegitimate.  As  for  t^e  crown, 
the  present  Princes,  he  asserted  that  they  too  were  bastards.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  before  Edward's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville,  he 
had  been  engaged  to  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot ;  by  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  therefore,  his  subsequent  marriage  was  void,  and  the  King 
and  his  brothers  illegitimate.  He  drew  attention  to  the  want  of 
resemblance  between  Richard  of  York  and  Edward  IV.,  and  the  close 
likeness  which  existed,  on  the  other  hand,  between  Richard  and  the 
Protector.  At  this  moment  the  Protector  made  his  appearance,  expect- 
ing that  the  crowd  would  cry,  "  Long  live,  King  Richard  ! "  But  the 
charges  were  too  new  and  surprising  ;  he  was  received  in  perfect; 

1  Wisdom  iv.  5. 
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silence.  The  failure  of  this  attempt  induced  him  to  repeat  it ;  and 
two  days  after,  Buckingham  came  to  Guildhall,  and  there  addressed 
the  people  in  a  similar  strain.  He  was  determined  to  take  no  refusal, 
and  upon  a  few  cries  of  approbation,  commanded  the  people  to  follow 
him  to  Baynard's  Castle,  where  Richard  then  was.  The  Parliament 
was  just  assembling,  a  number  of  Lords  and  representatives  from  the 
Commons  joined  the  crowd,  and  enabled  him  with  some  show  of 
truth  to  draw  up  a  petition  called  "  The  choice  and  prayer  of  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  Commons  of  England,''  in 
which,  after  recapitulating  his  story,  he  requested  Richard  to  accept 
the  crown.  After  some  show  of  resistance,  Richard  accepted  the 
petition,  and  took  solemn  possession  of  the  throne  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  26th.  That  this  choice  was  by  no  means  unanimous 
is  plain  from  the  order  issued,  commanding  the  inhabitants  of  London 
to  keep  within  their  houses  after  ten  o'clock,  and  forbidding  the 
wearing  of  arms. 

Having  once  secured  the  throne,  the  object  of  Richard  seems  to 
Richard'!  poucy  ^ave  been  to  heal,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wounds 
of  eoncuiauon.  ^^X  the  War  had  made.  John  Lord  Howard  was  the 
one  of  his  followers  whose  reward  was  the  most  striking.  His 
mother  having  been  a  Mowbray,  he  was  made  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
hereditary  Marshal  of  England.  The  prisoners  the  King  had  taken, 
in  company  with  Hastings,  were  released,  and  with  strange  and  rash 
magnanimity,  Stanley  was  given  the  office  of  Constable  of  England, 
while  Morton  of  Ely,  an  old  Lancastrian,  whose  influence  he  seems  to 
have  underrated,  was  sent  to  reside  in  a  castle  in  the  West  of  England. 
He  even  caused  the  body  of  Henry  YL  to  be  removed  from  Chertsey 
Abbey  tor  Windsor,  as  though  the  breach  between  the  families  was 
healed  The  King  was  crowned  in  London,  and  then  proceeded  to  make 
Eii  rtroac  ^  progress  through  England.     He  had  every  reason  to 

podtioiL  think  his  position  was  a  good  one.     The  people  every- 

where received  him  with  a  fair  show  of  good- will.  In  York,  where  he 
was  a  second  time  crowned,  his  reception  was  enthusiastic.  His  foreign 
relations  were  also  promising.  It  is  true  that  the  recognition  of 
France  was  somewhat  brief  and  grudging  ;  but  with  the  young  Philip 
of  Burgundy  there  was  an  amicable  correspondence  ;  while  Queen 
Isabella  of  Castile  congratulated  him  heartily  on  having  removed  the 
stain  of  his  brother's  degrading  marriage,  and  desired  a  close  alliance 
with  him  against  France,  the  chief  reason  perhaps  of  her  show  of 
affection. 

But,  though  all  at  first  seemed  so  promising,  Richard  soon  learnt 
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that  it  was  not  for  him  to  pass  unopposed  into  the  position  of  a 
peaceful  governor  of  a  united  England.     The  injury  he   ^^^^ 
had  done  the  memory  of.  his  late  brother,   the   cold-   ^*t   ^*°*' 
heartedness  with  which  he  had  pushed  aside  the  nephew  of  whom  he 
was  the  guardian,  and  who  with  his  brother  was  kept  in  secret  con- 
finement  in  the  Tower,  revived  the  old  affection  with  which  the  South 
of  England  had  regarded  Edward  lY.     Moreover,  the  Queen's  party 
was  not  destroyed,  while  Richard's  own  generosity  had  left  at  liberty 
supporters  of  the  old  state  of  affairs.     Consequently  the  whole  South 
of  England,  from  Kent  to  Devonshire,  showed  signs  of  Eisafi.ction  m 
an  intended  insurrection.  the  soW 

It  was  just  at  this  moment,  and  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  removing 
those  around  whom  disaffection  might  centre,  that  the  King  caused 
the  report  to  be  spread  that  the  young  Princes  had  disap-  D^ath  of  the 
peared  from  the  Tower.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  p^"«- 
discussion  as  to  their  fate.  The  picturesque  story  which  represents 
them  as  smothered  beneath  their  bedclothes  is  the  creation  of  the 
next  age.  Indeed,  the  popular  view  of  the  events  of  this  reign  and 
of  the  character  of  Richard  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  Sir 
Thomas  More's  life  of  him.  All  that  contemporary  writers  mention 
is  that  the  Princes  disappeared,  and  were  probably  killed.  Comines, 
the  French  historian,  an  excellent  observer,  says  simply  that  Richard 
had  the  Princes  kiUed  in  the  Tower.  And  the  fact  that  all  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  them,  even  down  to  Forest,  the  warden,  were 
rewarded,  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  this  should  not  have  been 
the  case. 

The  effect  was  not  what  Richard  expected.  The  friends  of  his  late 
brother  and  of  the  Queen  became  still  more  anxious  to  preserve  the 
old  stock,  and,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Morton,  a  Lancastrian 
who  had  found  favour  in  Richard's  sight,  the  project  of  a  marriage 
between  Edward's  daughter  Elizabeth  and  the  young  Projected 
Richmond  began  to  be  discussed.     The  conspiracv  soon   "**"*»^'' «' 

T    ,      m  ,  ^  r         J  Elizabeth  and 

proved  to  be  very  widespread,  and  it  must  have  been  a   Richmond, 
terrible  surprise  to  Richard  to  hear  that  his  chief  friend  and  accom- 
plice, Buckingham,  had  declared  for  the  house  of  Lancaster.     Phat 
nobleman's  motives  are  not  clear,  but  he  probably  found  that  the 
party  of  the  old  nobiHty,  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  was  no  better 
off  under  Richard   than   it  had  been  under  Edward.     Like  other 
men  of  a  tyrannical  turn  of  mind,  Richard  had  found  his   Defection  of 
chief  support   in  obsequious    followers,   and   Ratcliffe     Buckingham. 
Catesby,  and  Lovel  were  his  real  advisers  and  friends.     The  Duke, 
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therefore,  an  unprincipled  and  very  ambitious  man,  thought  he  saw 
his  advantage  in  becoming  a  principal  agent  in  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  house.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  influence  and  skill  of 
Morton,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  communication,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

News  was  also  brought  to  Richard  that  the  young  Richmond,  who 
after  Tewkesbury  had  fled  with  his  uncle  to  Brittany,  and  had  there 
Richmond'!  flrst  bccome  the  Centre  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  was  medi- 
invadon,  tating  a  descent  on  England.     Richard  displayed  his 

usual  energy.  He  called  on  the  men  of  York,  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  to  meet  him  at  Leicester ;  hastily  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  to  send  him  the  Great  Seal,  an  unconstitutional  act  which 
Russell  did  not  resist  ;  put  a  price  on  the  head  of  Buckingham  ;  and 
appointed,  as  though  sure  of  victory,  a  vice-constable  to  superintend 
any  summary  executions  that  might  be  necessary.  Meanwhile,  Kent, 
Surrey,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devon  had  risen,  and  Grey,  Lord 
Dorset,  had  declared  for  Henry  Tudor  in  Exeter.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Buckingham,  who  was  in  Wales,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Southern  leaders.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the 
Severn.  But  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  had  broken  the  bridges,  the 
Death  of  floods  Were  out,  and  the  river  impassable.     His  Welsh 

Sinre^fthe"**  foUowers  deserted,  and  Buckingham  was  obliged  to 
conspiracy.  fly.  He  sought  a  refuge  with  a  dependant  of  his  own  in 
Shropshire,  of  the  name  of  Banister,  by  whom  he  was  betrayed. 
After  vain  entreaties  for  a  personal  interview  with  Richard,  and  for  a 
legal  trial,  he  was  summarily  executed.  Richmond's  part  of  the 
conspiracy  had  been  an  equal  failure.  His  fleet  had  been  scattered 
by  a  storm.  He  himself  reached  Plymouth,  but  the  news  of  the 
failure  of  Buckingham,  and  the  appearance  of  the  King  in  the  South, 
before  whose  approach  all  the  gatherings  of  the  rebels  dissolved, 
induced  him  to  return  to  Brittany. 

Again  undisputed  master  of  England,  Richard  summoned  a  Parlia- 
pariiament  ment  to  meet  him  in  January.  As  was  usual  when 
J^niiSItion.  0^®  P^^^y  ^^^  predominant,  it  proved  to  be  devoted  tc 
1484.  the  Government.     Richard's  special  favourite,  Catesby, 

was  chosen  for  speaker,  and  all  Richard's  claims  to  the  throne  were 
declared  to  be  just.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
demanded  from  all  the  adult  population  of  England  ;  and  a  huge 
bill  of  attainder  and  confiscation,  mentioning  more  than  500  names, 
was  passed.  As  the  King  was  allowed  to  regrant  the  confiscated 
property,  he  was  enabled  to  fill  the  southern  counties  with  northern 
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proprietors  devoted  to  his  cause  ;  while  with  questionable  wisdom,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  he  sought  to  purchase  the  fidelity  of  the 
Stanleys,  by  giving  to  Lord  Stanley,  her  present  husband,  the  property 
of  the  Countess  Margaret  of  Richmond,  who  was  included  in  the  bill 
of  attainder. 

^  But  though  defeated  in  his  first  efforts,  her  son,  Henry  Tudor  con- 
tinued his  preparations  abroad.    It  was  in  vain  that  Richard,  by 
promising  Francis  of  Brittany  his   assistance  against 
France,  and  by  bribing  the  all-powerful  minister  Pierre   JS^emeTof 
Landais,  succeeded  in  procuring  Henry's  dismissal  from   ^<^^o*^*^ 
Brittany.     He  fled  to  the  Court  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  where  he 
was  well  received,  and  where  the  Lancastrian  exiles  gathered  rflnnd 
him.     Richard  felt  that  aU  his  efforts  were  necessary  to  oppose  this 
Prince.     He  coUected  troops,  demanded  ships  from  the   Riehar<i .  effort. 
Cinque  Ports,  attempted  a  reconcHiation  with  the  Queen   *®  ®ppo"  "»• 
Dowager,  by  allowing  her  with  her  daughters  to  leave  the  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  and  contemplated  a  marriage  between  Attempt!  to 
his  own  son  Edward  and  her  eldest  daughter  EHzabeth    '^  *^«  Q«««n- 

a  marriage  which  would  have  been  the  death  blow  to  the  Lancastrian 
party.     He  succeeded  moreover  in  procuring  a  three  years'  truce  with 
Scotland,  and  the  promise   of  a  marriage  between   the   Duke  of 
Rothesay,  the  heir  to  the  Scotch  crown,  and  his  niece.^    The  most 
important  part  of  his  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  un-   Death  of  the 
timely  death   of  his  son,  which  plunged  him  in  the   *•**»«•<>' waiea. 
deepest  grief.     But  he  strove  to  supply  his  place  by   cim^dhefr. 
nominating  his  nephew  John  de  la  Pole,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  his  heir. 
Meanwhile  the  feeling    of    uneasiness    increased.      Lancastrian 
emissaries  moved  to  and  fro  through  the  country.     Clifford  and  some 
others  of  them  were  apprehended  and  put  to  death.     But  the  evil 
was  too  great   to  admit  of  a  speedy  remedy.     Libels  were  freely 
scattered  through  the  country  ;  among  others  the  well-    General 
known  couplet,  "  The  rat,  the  cat,  and  Lovel  the  dog,   ^^"^^^eB.  in 
rule  all  England  under  the  Hog,"  a  plain  allusion  to   iw"""^ 
his  chief  friends,  Ratcliffe,  Catesby  and  LoveL     William  Colling, 
bourne,  its  author,  was  captured  and  put  to  death.     But  libels  in- 
creased in  number,  especially  when  there  seemed  to  be  grounds  for 
asserting  that,  though  his  wife  was  still  living,  he  was  himself  think- 
ing of  a  subsequent  marriage  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York. 
Tlie  opportune  illness  and  death  of  his  wife,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
love  2  felt  for  him  by  the  Princess,  added  such  an  air  of  truth  to 

iShe  was  the  daughter  of  his  sister  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

2  The  love  of  the  Princess  rests  upon  a  doubtful  letter  abridged  by  Buck  in  Kennctt  1. 508. 
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the  story,  that,  at  the  instigation  of  his  best  friends,  he  was  induced 
to  make  a  public  contradiction  of  it  before  the  Common  Council  in 
Hiiwcouweto  London.  His  finances,  too,  were  in  disorder.  Free- 
b«nevoiences.  handed  and  ostentatious,  he  had  speedily  spent  the 
wealth  which  his  brother's  avarice  had  accumulated  ;  and  though  he 
had  himself  caused  a  bill  to  be  passed  to  put  an  end  to  benevolences, 
he  was  reduced  to  have  recourse  to  that  illegal  method  of  taxation 
which  the  people  in  bitter  jest  termed  the  raising  of  malevolences. 

He  was  however  prepared,  when  Richmond,  supported  by  the 
Richmond  landf  French,  made  his  second  attempt  upon  England.  But 
afe  Miiford.  unfortunately  for  Richard,  treason  was  at  work  among 

his  own  followers,  and  the  Stanleys,  without  principle,  without 
gratitude,  and  with  a  constant  eye  to  their  own  aggrandizement,  were 
in  secret  alliance  with  their  young  kinsman  the  Lancastrian  Prince. 
At  length  the  invasion  came.  The  place  of  landing,  which  had  been 
kept  a  profound  secret,  was  Miiford  Haven  :  for  the  Tudor  thought 
it  prudent  to  enlist  the  national  prejudices  of  the  "Welsh  in  his  favour. 
The  T;eopard  of  England  and  the  Dragon  of  Wales  floated  side  by 
Conduct  of  yi«  side  on  his  standards.  He  advanced  in  safety  to  Shrop- 
stanieyc  gjjjjg  .  ^nd  the  Welsh  leaders  joined  him,  as  well  as  the 

Talbota  of  Shrewsbury.  Richard  had  assembled  his  forces  in  the 
centre  of  England.  Northumberland  brought  him  troops  from  the 
North,  Howard  from  the  South,  Brackenbury  from  London,  Norfolk 
from  the  East.  But  it  was  very  doubtful  what  part  the  Stanleys 
would  take  ;  and  it  was  through  the  county  where  they  were  power- 
ful, both  as  proprietors  and  as  the  King's  governors,  that  Richmond 
had  to  pass.  Lord  Stanley  demanded  leave  to  go  to  his  county  ; 
but  the  King,  whose  suspicions  had  been  raised,  insisted  on  his 
leaving  his  son  Lord  Strange  as  a  hostage.  Pleading  illness,  Lord 
Stanley  had  refused  to  join  Richard,  and  with  5000  men  retired 
before  the  invader,  whom  his  brother  Sir  William  had 

Bftttle  of  ' 

Bosworth.  now  opeuly  joined.     In  August  the  armies  approached 

Aug.  23.  ^^^  another    in    the    neighbourhood    of    Atherstone. 

Richard  then  threw  aside  all  doubts.  He  ordered  Lord  Strange 
to  be  beheaded,  and  felt  that  the  struggle  must  be  a  final  one.  Lord 
Strange's  keepers,  however,  thought  it  well  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
battle  before  carrying  out  the  command  :  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
struggle.  Lord  Stanley,  who,  afraid  for  his  son's  life,  had  kept  aloof 
with  his  troops,  suddenly  joined  Richmond.  This  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  greatest  personal  bravery, 
Richard's  army  was  completely  beaten,  and  himself  killed. 
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His  character  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  nor  is  this 
strange.  Had  he  lived  in  times  of  greater  security,  he  -.^^, 
would  have  been  an  able  and  admirable  governor,  character  and 
Several  of  the  enactments  of  his  reign  attest  his  wisdom  ^' 
and  his  love  of  justice.  He  recognized  the  evil  of  benevolences,  and 
forbad  them,  although  necessity  drove  him  to  have  recourse  to  them. 
His  efforts  were  much  directed  to  the  re- establishment  of  justice,  to 
support  which  he  had  caused  a  bill  to  be  passed,  to  secure  the  respec- 
tability of  jurymen,  by  forbidding  any  but  freeholders  to  the  amount  of 
40s.  from  serving  in  that  capacity.  He  restrained  the  lawlessness  of  the 
barons  by  the  suppression  of  liveries  ;  and  while  promising  to  uphold 
the  liberties  of  the  Church,  had  shown  that  he  would  not  allow  any 
interference  with  the  civil  power.  He  had  also  fostered  the  trade  of 
England  by  opening  fresh  markets  for  English  wool  both  in  Spain  and 
in  Iceland.  His  personal  character,  too,  was  attractive.  With  beauti- 
ful though  peculiar  features,  he  was  liberal  and  at  times  forgiving  to 
the  verge  of  folly.  He  had  pardoned  and  extended  constant  favour  to 
the  wives  and  families  of  his  political  victims.  In  spite  of  his  strange 
charge  of  adultery  against  her,  he  had  been  always  a  dutiful  and 
affectionate  son  to  his  mother.  The  gentle  side  of  his  disposition  is 
perhaps  shown  by  his  passionate  love  of  music.  But  the  troublous 
times  iu  which  he  lived  called  out  all  his  worst  characteristics ;  and 
for  political  ends  he  had  shown  himself  scheming,  cold,  and  cruel ; 
while  the  tyrannical  temperament,  which  could  brook  no  opposition, 
hurried  him  into  deeds  of  violence  which  were  the  proximate  cause 
of  his  downfalL 

It  is  necessary,  as  the  border-land  is  thus  reached  between  modem 
civilization  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  to  say  a  few   p^^^^  ^.^,^, 
words  on  the  political  condition  of  the  nation,  which   uon  of  the 
allowed  of  the  establishment  of   the  personal  mon-   *^'*°^ 
archy  of   the  Tudors,  and  of  the  social  state  of  the  people  from 
which  modem  forms  of  civilization  were  to  spring. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Lancastrian  rule,  Parliament,  and 
especially  the  House  of  Commons,  had  apparently  continued  to  rise 
iQ  power.  The  Constitutional  growth  of  the  fourteenth  century  had 
been  continued.  The  Commons  had  secured  the  unquestioned  right 
of  originating  money  bills,  not  to  be  altered  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
nor  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  They  had  secured  the 
right  not  only  of  recommending  in  petitions,  but  also  of  joining 
as  an  equal  estate  of  the  realm  in  the  passing  of  laws.     They  had 
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the  story,  that,  at  the  instigation  of  his  best  friends,  he  was  induced 
to  make  a  public  contradiction  of  it  before  the  Common  Council  in 
Bi8  r«coTine  to  London.  His  finances,  too,  were  in  disorder.  Free- 
benevoienceg,  handed  and  ostentatious,  he  had  speedily  spent  the 
wealth  which  his  brother's  avarice  had  accumulated  ;  and  though  he 
had  himself  caused  a  bill  to  be  passed  to  put  an  end  to  benevolences, 
he  was  reduced  to  have  recourse  to  that  illegal  method  of  taxation 
which  the  people  in  bitter  jest  termed  the  raising  of  malevolences. 

He  was  however  prepared,  when  Richmond,  supported  by  the 
Richmond  lands  French,  made  his  second  attempt  upon  England.  But 
&t  Miiford.  unfortunately  for  Richard,  treason  was  at  work  among 

his  own  followers,  and  the  Stanleys,  without  principle,  without 
gratitude,  and  with  a  constant  eye  to  their  own  aggrandizement,  were 
in  secret  alliance  with  their  young  kinsman  the  Lancastrian  Prince. 
At  length  the  invasion  came.  The  place  of  landing,  which  had  been 
kept  a  profound  secret,  was  Miiford  Haven  :  for  the  Tudor  thought 
it  prudent  to  enlist  the  national  prejudices  of  the  Welsh  in  his  favour. 
The  Tjeopard  of  England  and  the  Dragon  of  Wales  floated  side  by 
Conduct  of  th*  Side  ou  his  standards.  He  advanced  in  safety  to  Shrop- 
staaieyi.  shiiQ  ;  and  the  Welsh  leaders  joined  him,  as  well  as  the 

Talbots  of  Shrewsbury.  Richard  had  assembled  his  forces  in  the 
centre  of  England.  Northumberland  brought  him  troops  from  the 
North,  Howard  from  the  South,  Brackenbury  from  London,  Norfolk 
from  the  East.  But  it  was  very  doubtful  what  part  the  Stanleys 
would  take  ;  and  it  was  through  the  county  where  they  were  power- 
ful, both  as  proprietors  and  as  the  King's  governors,  that  Richmond 
had  to  pass.  Lord  Stanley  demanded  leave  to  go  to  his  county  ; 
but  the  King,  whose  suspicions  had  been  raised,  insisted  on  his 
leaving  his  son  Lord  Strange  as  a  hostage.  Pleading  illness,  Lord 
Stanley  had  refused  to  join  Richard,  and  with  5000  men  retired 
before  the  invader,  whom  his  brother  Sir  William  had 
now  openly  joined.  In  August  the  armies  approached 
one  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atherstone. 
Richard  then  threw  aside  all  doubts.  He  ordered  Lord  Strange 
to  be  beheaded,  and  felt  that  the  struggle  must  be  a  final  one.  Lord 
Strange's  keepers,  however,  thought  it  well  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
battle  before  carrying  out  the  command  :  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
struggle.  Lord  Stanley,  who,  afraid  for  his  son's  life,  had  kept  aloof 
with  his  troops,  suddenly  joined  Richmond.  This  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  greatest  personal  bravery, 
Richard's  army  was  completely  beaten,  and  himself  killed. 
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His  character  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  nor  is  this 
strange.  Had  he  lived  in  times  of  greater  security,  he  jHcfc--d. 
would  have  been  an  able  and  admirable  governor,  character  and 
Several  of  the  enactments  of  his  reign  attest  his  wisdom  ^^ 
and  his  love  of  justice.  He  recognized  the  evil  of  benevolences,  and 
forbad  them,  although  necessity  drove  him  to  have  recourse  to  them. 
His  efforts  were  much  directed  to  the  re- establishment  of  justice,  to 
support  which  he  had  caused  a  biU  to  be  passed,  to  secure  the  respec- 
tability of  jurymen,  by  forbidding  any  but  freeholders  to  the  amount  of 
40s.  from  serving  in  that  capacity.  He  restrained  the  lawlessness  of  the 
barons  by  the  suppression  of  liveries  ;  and  while  promising  to  uphold 
the  liberties  of  the  Church,  had  shown  that  he  would  not  allow  any 
interference  with  the  civil  power.  He  had  also  fostered  the  trade  of 
England  by  opening  fresh  markets  for  English  wool  both  in  Spain  and 
in  Iceland.  His  personal  character,  too,  was  attractive.  With  beauti- 
ful though  peculiar  features,  he  was  liberal  and  at  times  forgiving  to 
the  verge  of  foUy.  He  had  pardoned  and  extended  constant  favour  to 
the  wives  and  families  of  his  political  victims.  In  spite  of  his  strange 
charge  of  adultery  against  her,  he  had  been  always  a  dutiful  and 
affectionate  son  to  his  mother.  The  gentle  side  of  his  disposition  is 
perhaps  shown  by  his  passionate  love  of  music.  But  the  troublous 
times  in  which  he  lived  called  out  all  his  worst  characteristics  ;  and 
for  political  ends  he  had  shown  himself  scheming,  cold,  and  cruel ; 
while  the  tyrannical  temperament,  which  could  brook  no  opposition, 
hurried  him  into  deeds  of  violence  which  were  the  proximate  cause 
of  his  downfaU. 

It  is  necessary,  as  the  border-land  is  thus  reached  between  modem 
civilization  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  to  say  a  few    pouac^gondi- 
words  on  the  political  condition  of  the  nation,  which   uon  of  the 
allowed  of  the  establishment  of   the  personal  mon-   ^'^^^ 
archy  of   the  Tudors,  and  of   the  social  state  of  the  people  from 
which  modem  forms  of  civilization  were  to  spring. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Lancastrian  rule.  Parliament,  and 
especially  the  House  of  Commons,  had  apparently  continued  to  rise 
in  power.  The  Constitutional  growth  of  the  fourteenth  century  had 
been  continued.  The  Commons  had  secured  the  unquestioned  right 
of  originating  money  bills,  not  to  be  altered  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
nor  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  They  had  secured  the 
right  not  only  of  recommending  in  petitions,  but  also  of  joining 
as  an  equal  estate  of  the  realm  in  the  passing  of  laws.     They  had 
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succeeded  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  in  preventing  any  changes 
in  the  form  of  their  petitions  (which  had  not  unliequenlly  been 
introduced  when,  after  the  session,  the  petition  was  enrolled),  by 
bringing  in  complete  Statutes,  called  Bills,  to  be  rejected  or  accepted 
as  a  whole,  instead  of  their  old  petitions.  They  had,  in  several 
instances,  practised  unquestioned  the  right  of  impeachment,  and 
claimed,  with  some  degree  of  success,  the  freedom  of  their  members 
from  arrest,  even  during  the  recess  of  Parliament.  But  in  spite 
of  this  apparent  advance,  the  real  power  of  the  Parliament  before 
the  close  of  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses  had  almost  disappeared,  A 
statute  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VI.  limited  the  franchise,  with 
regard  to  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  to  freeholders  of  lands 
or  tenements  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings.  This  at  once  gave  an 
aristocratic  tone  to  the  House.  In  addition  to  this  it  had  become 
the  fashion  both  of  the  nobiUty  and  of  the  Crown  to  tamper  with 
the  elections.  With  the  new  restricted  franchise,  the  power  of  local 
magnates  in  the  county  elections  was  predominant,  while,  as  regards 
the  boroughs,  the  sheriffs  exercised  a  power  of  summoning  burgesses 
from  such  towns  only  as  they  pleased,  and  it  was  not  difScult  for  the 
Crown  or  ruling  party  to  bring  the  sheriffs  under  their  influence. 
While  the  House  of  Commons  thus  lost  its  independence,  the  old 
Upper  House  had  been  virtually  destroyed,  and  the  new  nobility  was 
by  its  very  nature  dependent  on  the  Crown.  Another  most  impor- 
tant element  of  freedom  had  likewise  disappeared.  The  great 
Churchmen,  to  whom  the  liberties  of  England  owe  so  much,  had 
been  victorious  over  their  enemies  the  Lollards.  In  the  struggle 
they  had  lost  their  sympathy  with  the  people.  Their  desire  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  country  had  shrivelled  to  a  selfish  eagerness 
for  the  preservation  of  orthodoxy.  They  had  been  drawn  into 
closer  communication  with  Rome,  and  had  begun  to  share  its 
interests.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  had 
succeeded  in  retaining  his  Roman  rank,  and  it  had  become  habitual 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  least  should  bear  the  title 
of  Cardinal  Wealthy,  worldly  and  self-seeking,  the  leaders  of 
the  clergy  were  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  political  life  ;  and, 
conscious  of  the  alienation  of  the  lower  orders,  and  fearing  for  their 
property,  which  had  already  excited  the  envy  of  the  laity,  and  which, 
while  confiscation  was  reducing  the  nobles  to  beggiiry,  had  remained 
almost  imtouched,  they  sought  employment  and  safety  in  becoming 
the  devoted  servants  of  the  King. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Parliament 
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had  been  decreasing,  the  power  of  the  King's  Council  had  been  on 
the  increase.  The  limits  of  its  rights,  springing  as  it  did  from  the 
Concilium  Ordinarium  of  the  Plautagenet  kings,  had  always  been 
questionable,  and  its  encroachments,  in  meddling  with  the  petitions 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  in  issuing  ordinances  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  which  had  yet  the  authority  of  temporary  laws,  had 
been  constantly  objected  to  by  the  Commons.  The  long  minority  of 
Henry  VI.,  during  which  the  chief  direction  of  the  Government  had 
been  almost  unavoidably  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  had  tended 
greatly  to  increase  its  power. 

Nevertheless,  though  constitutional  growth  had  been  checked,  and 
the  Commons  had  politically  lost  ground,  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  did  not  produce  that  complete   exhaustion   wwiof  the* 
and  depopulation   of    the  country  which  might  have   ^•*"- 
been  expected.     The  population  appears  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all, 
decreased,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  still  between  three  and 
four  millions.     In  fact,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  broken 
hostilities  of  these  wars  did  not  on  the  whole  amount  to  much  more 
than  three  years  of  actual  warfare  ;  that  the  armies  were  in  the  field 
only  for  short  consecutive  periods,  were  usually  few  in  number,  and 
composed  of  untrained  men,  who  returned,  immediately  their  short 
service  was  over,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fields.     Thus  the  destruc- 
tion and  turbulence  seemed  to  pass  over  the  head  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population.     Nor  is  this  all.     During  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  war,  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  justice  was  uninterrupted  ;  courts 
were  held,  and  judges  went  their  circuit  as  usual     Indeed,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  period  of  unusual  litigation,  attended  no  doubt 
often  with  violence.     For  as  property  rapidly  changed  hands  the 
titles  to  it  became  insecure,  and  the  process  therefore  by  which  a 
title  was  questioned  was  frequently  the  violent  dispospnssion  of  the 
present  holder.     But  still  it  was   to  the   courts  of  law  that  the 
ultimate  appeal  was  made.     Again,  although  the  loss  of  France  and 
the   exclusive  attention  to  home  politics  greatly  diminished    the 
national  strength  upon  the  sea,  trade  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
seriously  damaged.    At  all  events,  it  was  so  kept  alive,  that  upon  the 
establishment  of  peace  it  revived  with  fresh  vigour ;   and  we  are 
told  that  Edward  IV.  himself  engaged  in  the  pursuit.     This  trait  is 
characteristic  not  only  of  the  man  but  of  the  time.     The  pursuit  of 
trade  had  risen  greatly  in  estimation;   great  traders  had  become 
nobles,  and  Suffolk,  the  prime  minister,  was  an   example   of  the 
height  to  which  such  families  might  rise.     From  the  dscay  of  noble 
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families,  and  other  more  permanent  causes,  land  had  been  necessarily 
brought  into  the  market.  Wealthy  traders  had  purchased  it,  set  up 
for  landowners,  and  aimed  at  the  dignity  of  knighthood.  At  the 
same  time,  the  secondary  gentry  of  the  country,  taking  advantage  of 
the  decline  of  the  nobility,  found  means  in  the  midst  of  the  disturb- 
ances to  in^crease  their  property  and  influence.  In  spite  therefore 
of  the  apparent  insignificance  of  Parliament,  the  middle  classes 
were  in  a  vigorous  and  improving  condition. 

Lower  down  in  the  social  scale  the  case  was  somewhat  different. 
Changes  in  the  Serfdom  had  indeed  almost  disappeared,  and  existed 
lower  classes.  Qj^^y  \^XQ^  and  there  in  isolated  cases.  Free  labour  for 
wages  had  become  general,  and  land  was  largely  held  by  payment  of 
money  rents.  Thus  far  there  was  improvement.  But  the  change 
from  slavery  to  personal  freedom  is  always  purchased  at  a  somewhat 
heavy  price — that  price  is  the  existence  of  poverty  ;  it  is  no  longer 
incumbent  on  employers  to  look  after  the  wellbeing  of  free  labourers ; 
in  time  of  want  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  The 
new  possessors  of  the  soil  too  were  inclined  to  work  it  to  better 
profit  than  their  predecessors  had  done ;  grazing  became  more 
common  and  employment  proportionately  scarcer.  The  unemployed 
labourer  had  two  courses  open  to  him  :  he  might  betake  himself  to 
the  towns,  or  join  the  ranks  of  the  rapidly  increasing  class  of  beggars. 
He  there  found  himseK  in  company  of  numbers  of  idle  and  needy 
men  who  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 
Discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  vagabonds  who  called  themselves 
travelling  scholars,  were  so  plentiful,  that  as  there  was  as  yet  no 
poor  law  in  existence,  stringent  enactments  were  made  against  them. 
The  number  of  those  punished  for  crimes  of  lawlessness  and  violence 
was  enormous.  Fortescue  describes  with  pride  how  the  poor  English- 
man, seeing  others  possess  what  he  wanted,  would  never  scruple  to 
take  it  by  violence  rather  than  be  without  it.  Those  of  the  unem- 
ployed labourers  who  preferred  to  seek  the  towns  went  to  increase 
the  crowd  of  journeymen,  whose  position  could  not  have  been  very 
enviable.  For  the  guild  system  was  breaking  down  and  giving 
place  to  the  more  modem  arrangements  of  unlimited  competition. 
The  craft  guilds,  which  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
had  triumphed  over  the  merchant  guilds  and  aristocratic  citizens  of 
the  towns,  had  speedily  begun  to  deteriorate.  The  object  for  which 
they  were  founded  was  to  secure  for  all  members  of  the  craft  a  fair 
chance  of  livelihood,  without  the  danger  of  destructive  competition. 
This  object  implied  that  the  guild  was  co-extensive  with  the  trade 
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and  that  its  members  were  themselves  craftsmen,  carrying  on  their 
work  with  their  own  hands,  with  the  assistance  of  apprentices.     But 
a  crowd  of   enfranchised   villeins   and   unemployed   labourers  had 
gathered  m  the  towns,  and  formed  a  class  of  journeymen  or  day- 
labourers,  and  the  guild,  originally  a  corporation  of  working  men 
changed  gradually  into  an  exclusive  body  of  capitaUsts.     Moreover' 
even  withm  their  own  limits,  their  principles  had  failed  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.    We  hear,  for  instance,  of  certain  pepperers 
who,  separating  themselves  from  their  guild,  became  grocers  [grossers] 
or  general  dealers.     In  other  words,  as  individuals  accumulated  capi- 
tal they  refused  to  have  their  enterprise  limited  by  the  guild  laws  • 
and  thus  setting  up  as  independent  capitalists,  began  to  introduce 
the  same  relations  between  employer  and  employed  which  exist  at 
present.     Under  these  circumstances  the  unincorporated  joumovmen 
found  the  restrictions  of  the  guild  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  advance 
and  were  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  an  eager  competition. 

While  thus  the  political  position  of  the  different  orders  was  giving 
room  for  a  temporary  establishment  of  almost  absolute   ^ 
monarchy,  but  at  the  same  time  aUowing  the  formation   RenXSlce.    ' 
of   that  middle  class   which   was  to  overthrow  it,  and  while  the 
exclusive  system  of  the  middle  ages  was  giving  way  to  the  modem 
relations  of  labour,  the  new  culture,  the  existence  of  which  more 
than  anything  else  separates  the  middle  ages  from  modem  times 
was  beginning  to  make  its  way.      As  the  leader  in  this  direction 
Himiphrey   of    Gloucester  may  be  mentioned.     In    spite    of   his 
turbulent  and  disorderly  character,  he  was  a  sincere  lover  of  Hterature 
He  was  in  communication  with  several  of  the  greater  Italian  scholars! 
More  than   one  classical  translation  was   dedicated  to  him.      He 
carried  his  love  of  inquiry  so  far  that  he  is  believed  to  have  dabbled 
m  magical  arts  ;  and  it  is  generally  reported  that  his  books,  which  he 
left  to  Oxford,  were  the  nucleus  of  the  present  great  Ubrary  there 
He  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  literary  tastes.     Tiptoft  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  was  Hkewise  impregnated  with   Italian  leaining,   and, 
among  the  newer  nobles.  Lord  Rivers  gave  distinguished  patronage 
to  the  art  of  prmting,  which  Caxton  introduced  into  England  in  the 
year  1469.     Altogether,  it  would  seem  that  among  the  upper  classes 
the  rudiments  of  learning  were  beginning  to  be  widely  spread,  and 
that  the  laity  were  gradually  becoming  sufSciently  cultivated  to  rival 
the  Churchmen,  and  to  take  their  proper  part  in  the  government  of 
the  ^country.    It  may  be  observed  as  an  indication  of  this  that  Henry 
VI.  s  reign  was  marked  by  the  foundation  of  Eton,  and  that  several 
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considerable  colleges  were  founded  both  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
during  the  century.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  chiefly  intended 
as  defences  for  orthodoxy,  the  teaching  being  as  yet  confined  to  the 
worst  form  of  scholasticism. 

It  is  strange,  immediately  after  the  great  civil  war,  and  before  the 
Change  In  the  Outbreak  of  nautical  energy  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
muitary  gystem.  Elizabeth,  to  meet  with  constant  complaints  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  English  as  soldiers.  But  it  seems  as  if  changes  in 
the  military  system,  and  the  love  of  money  and  luxury  which 
accompanied  the  Renaissance,  were  really  producing  their  effects. 
Archery  was  giving  way  to  the  use  of  gunpowder;  and  we  meet 
with  statutes  fixing  the  price  of  bows,  and  enacting  general  practice 
of  archery,  which  clearly  show  that  the  use  of  the  national  weapon 
had  to  be  artificially  fostered.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
collecting  a  sufficiency  of  troops  before  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,  and 
Caxton  writes  to  Richard  III.  a  deplorable  account  of  the  decay  of 
knighthood,  to  be  cured,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  reintroduction  of 
tournaments  and  the  perusal  of  chivalrous  romances.  A  change  in 
warfare  was,  in  fact,  going  on  in  Europe,  which  called  into  existence 
abroad  standing  armies,  and  the  effect  of  which  was  felt  in  England, 
though  circumstances  postponed  the  establishment  of  a  regular  army 
some  time  longer.  It  was  thus  amid  the  general  weakness  in  all 
classes  except  the  Crown,  and  during  the  development  of  great 
social  changes,  that  the  Tudor  sovereigns  found  it  possible  to  establish 
that  peculiar  personal  monarchy  which  occupies  the  transition  period 
bet^veen  mediaeval  and  modern  times,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
which  the  various  classes  regained  strength  for  the  subsequent 
re-establishment  of  the  ConBtitution. 
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Acre,  siege  of.  119;  taken  by  Richard  I,, 

120 
Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  of  Flanders, 

marries  Cuut,  54 
^Ifgar,   son  of  Leofric,  given  Harold's 
earldom  of  the  East  Angles,  22 ;  suc- 
ceeds his  father  as  Earl  of  Mercia,  23 
^Ifgyfu,  wife  of  King  Edwy,  12,  13 
iElfric,  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  deserts 

Wiltshire  and  Salisbury,  17 
^thelbald,    son   of  ^thelwulf,  marries 
Judith,  6 ;  consjiires  against  his  father,  6 
iEthelberht,   Bretwalda,   King    of    Kent, 

first  Christian  king,  3 
iEthelberht,  King  of  Wessex  and  Kent,  6 
^thelflaed,  daughter  of  Alfred,  Lady  of 

the  Mercians,  9  ;  her  castles,  10 
-^thelfrith.  King  of  Northumbria,  2 
iEtheling,  legitimate    son   of   the    royal 

family,  34 
^thelmser,  brother  of  Stigand,  Bishop  of 

the  East  Angles,  49 
iEthelred,  King  of  Wessex   and    Kent, 

repels  the  Danes,  7 
^thelred    the    Unready,   his    enmity  to 
Dunstan,  15 ;   his  weak  rule,  quarrels 
with  Cumberland  and  Nonnandy,  16; 
marries  Emma,  massacres  the  Danes, 
17;  flies  to  Normandy,  is  recalled  and 
restored,  18 ;  dies,  10 
iEthelstan,  son  of  Eadward,  incorporates 
Beniicia,  his  supremacy  acknowledged 
by  Scotland,  11 
^thelwine.  Bishop  of  Durham,  receives 
Robert  de  Comines,  46;   deprived  and 
outlawed,  49;  at  Hereward's  camp,  60 ; 
made  prisoner,  51 
iEthelwulf,  King  of  Wessex,  fights  against 
the  Danes,   forms   a  connection  with 
Rome,  divides  his  kingdom,  6 
Agriculture,  the  early  system,  28  ;  ignor- 
ance of,  causes  famine,  72 ;  neglected, 
87 ;  eflPect  of  the  Black  Death  on,  229 ; 
sheep  farms,  256  ;  improvement  in,  267 
Aidan,  missionary  from  lona,  4 
Alan  Fei-gant  of  Brittany  joins  Philip  of 
France    against    William    I.,    marries 
William's  daughter  Constance,  53;  his 
son  joins  Matilda,  82 
Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  swears  fealty 

to  John,  132 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  swears  fealty 
to  Edward  I.,  172;  dies,  181 


Alexander  11.,  Pope,  sends  a  ring   and 

banner  to  William  I.,  25 
Alexander  III.,  Pope,  acknowledged  by 
France  and  England,  lives  at  Sens  94  • 
anxious  to  secure  Henry  II.'s  friendship* 
gives  Becket  slight  support,  96 ;  receives 
him  on  his  flight  from  England,  returns 
to   Italy,    Frederick  of   Germany  still 
refuses  to  acknowledge  him,  intercourse 
forbidden  by  Henry  II.  between  him  and 
England,  98;   appoints  legates  to  ex- 
amine Becket  s  case,  99;  removes  the 
excommunications,   100;    he  suspends 
Becket,  100 ;  sends  a  commission,  100  • 
after  Becket's  death  sends  legates  for  a 
formal    inquiry,   101;    Henry  II.   pro- 
mises adhesion  to,  103 
Alfred  the  Great,  anointed  at  Rome  6  • 
conquers  the  Danes   at  Ashdown,'  7 ' 
makes  peace,  7 ;  improves  tlie  fleet,  8 ;' 
flies  from  the  Danes,  8;   defeats  them 
at  Edington,  8  ;    makes  the  Treaty  of 
Wedmore,    8;    establishes    supremacy 
over  Northumbria,  9  ;  his  character,  9 
Alfred,  son  of  iEthelred,  retires  to  Nor- 
mandy,  19  ;  returns  to  Essex  and  is 
murdered,  21 
Alice,  sister  of  Philip  II.,  quarrel  concern- 
ing, 112;  repudiated  by  Richard  I.,  118 
Alodial  proprietor,  or  freeman,  33 
Alphege,  Archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy,  killed 
by  the  Danes,  18;  reburied  with  honour 
by  Cnut  at  Canterbury,  20 
Amiens,  award  of,  162 
Angles,  come  from  Sleswig,  1;   settle  in 

England,  2 
Anjou  [see  Fulk  and  Geoffrey],  Henry  II 

conquers,  91 
Anselra,  Fitz-Arthur,  delays  the  funeral 

of  William  I.,  55 
Ansel  m.  Abbot  of  Bee,  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  61 ;  reforms  the  Church 
opposes  William  II.,  William  accuses 
him    of   remissness    in  an    expedition 
against  Wales,  62 ;  he  retires  to  Rome 
C2;  recalled  by  Henry  I.,  63  ;  threatens 
to  excommunicate  Robert's  friends,  65- 
swears  fealty  to  Matilda,  69 ;  asserts  the 
independence  of  the  Church,  goes  to 
Rome,  submits  to  a  compromise  at  Bee 
holds  a  synod  at  Westminster,  71  ' 

Appellants,  impeach  the  friends  of  Richard 
II.,  248 
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A.ppellant8  against  Gloucester  promoted, 
252 ;  deprived,  276 ;  conspire  against 
Henry  IV.,  277 

Armagnacs,  quarrel  with  Burgundians, 
284-290  ;  have  charge  of  the  war,  292 

Army,  house-carls,  20 ;  militia,  25 ;  jave- 
lins and  axes  the  national  weapons  at 
Battle  of  Hastings,  26  ;  arrows  at  Battle 
of  the  Standard,  80 ;  change  in  character 
of,  225,  227  ;  raised  by  contract,  268 

Arras,  congress  of,  314 

Artevelt,  alliance  with  Edward  III.,  219 ; 
offers  to  make  Prince  of  Wales  Count  of 
Flanders,  murdered,  224 

Arthur,  son  of  Geoffrey  of  Brittany, 
guardianship  claimed  by  Philip  II.,  Ill; 
supported  by  Longchamp,  121 ;  Richard 
I.'s  recognition  of,  not  renewed,  sup- 
ported by  Philip,  126 ;  does  homage  to 
him,  deserted  by  him,  127;  besieges 
Queen  Eleanor,  128;  his  death,  129 

Arundel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Chancellor,  247 ; 
deposed,  249 ;  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
banished,  252;  supports  Henry  IV.,  254 ; 
deprived  of  his  chancellorship,  288 

Arundel,  Lord,  one  of  the  Lords  Appel- 
lants, 248 ;  arrested,  251 ;  executed, 
252 

Ascough,  minister  under  Suffolk,  318; 
executed,  320 

Assize  of  Clarendon  and  of  Northampton, 
106,  108 

Augustine,  the  Missionary,  comes  to  Eng- 
land, 3 

Auxerre,  Treaty  of,  284  ;  its  effect,  290 

Badby,  burnt,  288 

Bagsecg,  a  Danish  leader,  7 

Baldwin    of   Flanders    takes    Philip    II. 

prisoner,  124 
Baldwin  of  Redvers  rebels  againstStephen, 

79 
Balliol,  John,  claims  the  Scotch  throne, 

182;  decided  by  Edward  I.,  183;  his 

position,  183 ;  his  rebellion,  185 
Balliol,  Edward,  first  invasion  of  Scotland, 

216 ;  second  invasion,  217 
Bamborough,  founded  by  Ida,  2;   Mow- 
bray besieged  in,  59 
Banking-houses  of  Italy,  179 ;  of  Bardi,  224 
Bari,  Coimcil  of,  62 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  76, 106;  assessed 

the  taxes,  114 
Battles— 

Agincourt,  296 

Arsouf,  120 

Assandun,  19 

Auray,  234 

Aylesford,  2 

Bannock  bum,  208 

Basing,  7 

Beaug6,  301 

Blore  Heath,  325 

Boroughbridge,  207 

Bouvines,  136 

Bramham,  282 

Brenneville,  68 


Battles — continueJ 
Brentford,  19 
Brunanburh,  11 
Chftlons,  172 
Cressy,  225,  227 
Cricklade,  10 
Deorham,  2 
Dol,  104 
Dunbar,  185 
Edington,  8 
EUandune,  5 
Englefield,  7 
Evesham,  167 
Ferrybridge,  328 
Formigny,  319 
Halidon  Hill,  217 
Hastings,  26 
Heathfield,  3 
Hedgeley  Moor,  329 
Hengestesdun,  5 
Herrings,  the,  308 
Hettin,  111 
Hexham,  329 
Ipswich,  18 
Lewes,  168 
Lincoln,  83,  142 
Maldon,  16 
Maserfield,  4 
Merton,  7 

Mortimer's  Cross,  32^ 
Mount  Badon,  2 
Navarette,  235 
Neville's  Cioss,  228 

Northampton,  325 
Ockley,  6 
Orford,  19 
Otterboume,  249 

Pataye,  310 

Pen  Selwood,  19 

Poitiers,  231 

Puysac,  67 

Radcot,  248 

Reading,  7 

Rochelle,  236 

Sherstone,  19 

Slirewsbury,  280 

Stamford  Bridge,  26 

Sluys,  220 

St.  Albans,  323,  827 

St.  Cloud,  284 

Swanage,  8 

Tench ebray,  66 

Tewkesbury,  336 

The  Standard,  80 

Thetford,  7 

Towton,  328 

Vemeuil,  305 

Wakefield,  327 

Wilton,  7,  84 
Basset,  the  Justiciary,  bangs  forty-tota 

thieves  at  one  Court,  74 
Beauchamp,  Guy,  second  Earl  of  War- 
wick, opposes  Qaveston,  200;  beheads 

him,  202 
Beauchamp,  Thomas,  fourth  Earl,  one  of 

the  Lords  Appellant,  248 ;  arrested,  251 ; 

exiled,  252 
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Beauchamp,  Ricnard,  fifth  Earl,  succeeds 
York  in  France,  315 

Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  quarrels 
with  Gloucester,  306;  lends  troops  to 
Bedford,  311 ;  legate,  attacked  by  Glou- 
cester, 312 ;  at  Arras,  314 ;  visits  Edin- 
burgh, 315;  head  of  peace  party,  316; 
dies,  318 

Beaumont,  Robert,  Count  of  M  client, 
good  adviser  of  William  I.  and  II.,  62  ; 
supports  Henry  I.,  his  large  property, 
65 ;  dies,  68 

Beaumont,  Waleram,  Count  of  Mellent 
(son  of  Robert),  opposes  the  Church, 
81,  82 ;  offers  the  crown  to  Theobald, 
83 

Beaumont,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leioester 
(second  son  of  Robert),  offers  the  crown 
to  Theobald,  83  ;  joins  Henry  of  Anjou, 
85  ;  left  in  charge  of  England,  91 ;  or- 
dered to  pronounce  sentence  against 
Becket,  98;  joins  the  Great  Rebellion,  104 

Beaumont,  Henry  de  (no  relation  to 
Counts  of  Mellent),  favourite  of  Edward 
II.,  201,  204 

Bee,  compromise  at,  71 

Beck,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Durham,  agent 
of  Edward  I.,  172;  sent  to  Scotland, 
181 

Becket,  first  employed  by  Archbishop  I 
Theobald,  91 ;  made  Chancellor,  92 ;  his  | 
magnificence,  arranges  Prince  Henry's 
marriage,  92  ;  joins  in  Henry  II. 's  war 
with  France,  93  ;  made  Archbishop,  95  ; 
changes  his  life,  resigns  his  temporal 
offices,  95 ;  upholds  the  encroachments 
of  the  Church,  case  of  Philip  Brois,  95  ; 
accepts  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
then  retracts,  95  ;  his  reason  for  object- 
ing, summoned  to  a  council  at  North- 
ampton, ^^  ;  charges  against  him,  97 ; 
his  courage,  leaves  the  court  before 
judgment  is  given,  and  escapes  to  Grave- 
lines,  98 ;  puts  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis  VII.,  98 ;  favourably 
received  by  the  Pope,  98;  he  excom- 
municates his  enemies,  retires  to  Sens, 
99;  meets  the  legates,  but  refuses  to 
retract,  suspended  by  the  Pope,  repeats 
his  excommunications,  100  ;  Henry 
yields,  but  refuses  the  kiss  of  peace, 
100;  at  Fretheval  he  receives  the  kiss 
and  a  safe-conduct  to  England,  returns, 
and  continues  his  excommunications, 
his  death,  101 ;  Henry  does  penance  at 
his  shrine,  105 ;  his  bones  removed  to 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  143 

Bedford.      [See  John.] 

Belesme,  Robert  de,  son  of  Roger  of 
Montgomery,  opposes  William  II.,  57; 
quarrels  with  Grantmesnil,  68 ;  succeeds 
his  brother  Hugh  as  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
59;  constant  opponent  of  Heuiy  I.,  his 
great  possessions,  65 ;  Henry  takes  four 
castles  from  him,  ^^•,  he  retires  to  Nor- 
mandy, 66 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  at 
Bonneville,  67 ;  his  cruelties.  73 


Benedictine  rule,  introduced  into  England 
by  Dunstan,  15 ;  abbey  estabUshed  at 
Chester  by  Anselm,  61 
Bercta,  Christian  wife  of  iEthelberht,  3 
Berengaria,  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Bar- 
celona, betrothed  to    Richard   I.,   93; 
marries  him,  118 
Bemicia,  a  division  of  Northumbria,  2 ; 
conquered  by  .^thelstan,  11;  made  an 
earldom  by  Dunstan,  15 
Bigod,  Roger,  supports  Henry  I.  against 

Robert,  65 
Bigod,  Hugh  (son  of  Roger),  takes  the 
Earldom  of  East  Anglia  (Norfolk),  79 ; 
declares  for  Henry  II.,  86;  surrenders 
castles,  91;  joins  the  Great  Rebellion,  104 
Bigod,  Roger,  fourth  Earl  of  Norfolk,  one 

of  the  council,  159 
Bigod,  Hugh  (his  brother),  escapes,  164 
Birinus,  converts  Wessex,  4 
Black  Death,  229;  its  effect  on  labour,  267 
Black  Prince,  at  Cressy,  227 ;  his  expedi- 
tion, 229;  at  Poitiers,  231;  inAquitaine, 
234,  235;  illness,  236;  his  political  party. 
239 ;  dies,  240 
Blanche  of  Castile,  engaged  to  Louis,  127; 

rules  France,  145 ;  defeats  Henry,  148 
Blanchelande,  Treaty  of,  52 
Blanchetaque,  ford  of,  225,  293 
Bocland,  explained,  31 
Bohun,  third  Earl  of  Hereford,  refuses  to 

command  the  army  for  Guienne,  187 
Bohun,  fourth  Earl,  marries  daughter  of 
Edward  I.,  chief  of  the  baronial  party. 
202;  killed.  207 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 151;   wastes  his  see,  154;   lives 
abroad,  158  ;  collects  an  army,  164 
Borough,  origin  of,  32 
Boucluer,  Robt. ,  Ist  lay  chancellor,  221, 239 
Bouchier,  Thomas,  archbishop  and  chan- 
cellor, 322 
Breaks  pear,  the  only  English  Pope,  Adrian 
IV.,  90;  grants  Ireland  to  Henry  I.,  91 
Brember,  Sir  Nicholas,  impeached,  248; 

executed,  249 
Br6tigny,  Peace  of,  233 
Bretwalda,  title  of  the  dominant  chief,  2 
Brian  Fitz-Count,  grandson  of  William  I., 
holds  Wallingford  for  Matilda,  82  ;  at- 
tests her  oath,  83  ;  defends  Wallingford 
against  Stephen,  85 
Brihtnoth,  fights  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  16 
Brihtric,  brother  of  Eadric  Streona,  17 
Britons  expel  the  Romans,  1;  invite  the 
Saxons,  1  ;   their   possessions   in   the 
West,  3 ;  independent  north  of  the  Dee,  5 
Brittany,  suzerainty  of,  given  up  by  Louis 
VI.  to  Henry  I.,  67;  Henry  II.  gets  a 
hold  upon  it  by  securing  Nantes,  92; 
Earl  Conan  grants  it  to  Henry  II.,  99; 
does  homage  to  France,  127;   alliance 
with  England,  145 ;  disputed  succession 
in,  222 ;  war  in,  243  ;  alliance  with  Henry 
V. ,  298 ;  with  France,  307 ;  with  England, 
307;    with  France,  813;    receives   the 
Tudors,  336;  banishes  them.  847 
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Bruce,  claim  to  the  Scotch  throne,  182; 
an  English  judge,  191 

Bruce,  Robert,  grandson  of  the  claimant, 
191 ;  murders  Comyn,  crowned,  192 ; 
reconquers  Scotland,  199 ;  wins  Battle 
of  Bannockbum,  203  ;  his  offer  of  peace 
rejected,  204;  excommunicated,  205; 
truce  with,  206 ;  promises  help  to  the 
rebel  barons,  207 :  title  acknowledged 
by  Edward  II.,  208 ;  war  with  Edward 
III.,  marriage  treaty,  214 ;  dies,  216 ;  his 
use  of  infantry,  227 

Bruce,  Edward,  accepts  the  throne  of 
Ireland,  204  ;  kiUed,  205 

Buckingham.     [See  Stafford.] 

Burgundy,  Duke  of  (uncle  of  Charles  VI.), 
disputes  power  with  Orleans,  280 

Burgundy,  John,  murders  Orleans,  282 ; 
negotiates  with  Henry  V.,  291;  holds 
aloof  from  the  war,  292 ;  joins  the 
Queen's  party,  298 ;  deserts  Rouen,  299 ; 
murdered,  300 

Burgundy,  Philip,  son  of  John,  negotiates 
with  Henry  V.,  300  ;  alliance  with  Bed- 
ford, 304;  alliance  weakened  by  Glou- 
cester, 305 ;  obtains  the  Netherlands, 
306  ;  renewed  alliance,  307  ;  quarrel  with 
Bedford,  312  ;  alliance  with  France,  314 

Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold,  marries 
Margaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  331 ; 
alliance  with  Edward  against  France, 
337  ;  death  of,  336 

Burgundy,  Mary  of,  proposals  of  marriage 
for,  336;  marries  Maximilian,  dies,  339 

Burhred,  King  of  Mercia,  7,  8 

Bumell,  Chancellor,  172 ;  his  advice,  179 

Cade,  Jack,  his  rebellion,  320 

Calais,  siege  of,  228 

Calne,  Dunstan's  synod  at,  15 

Calverley,  general  of  the  Free  Companies, 
234 

Castles,  built  by  Eadward,  the  nucleus 
of  towns,  10 ;  built  by  William  I.  as 
garrisons,  43,  45-47 ;  set  up  in  Wales, 
69 ;  Wales  kept  in  subjection  by,  70 ; 
miiltiplied  in  Stephen's  reign,  a  sign  of 
anarchy,  80;  tortures  perpetrated  in 
them,  87 ;  number  of,  90 ;  put  down  by 
Henry  II.,  90 

Catesby,  favourite  of  Richard  III.,  345; 
speaker  of  his  Parliament,  346 ;  couplet 

.    on  him,  347 

Catherine  of  France,  marries  Henry  V.,  300 

Caxton,  introduces  printing,  353 

Ceawlin,  a  Bretwalda,  2 

Cenwulf,  Christian  king  of  Mercia,  4 

Ceolwulf,  a  Danish  agent,  king  of  Mercia,  8 

Ceorl,  or  freeman,  29 

Cerdic,  a  Saxon  leader,  2 

ChanceDor  of  the  Exchequer,  his  duties, 
75 ;  head  of  the  secretaries,  106 

Chandos.Englisli  general  in  France, 234,  235 

Charlemagne  corresponds  with  Ofla,  5; 
checks  the  Danes,  5 

Charles  d'Albret,  Constable  of  France, 
292 ;  his  character,  293 


Charles  IV.  demands  homage  cf  Edward 
II.,  209 

Charles  VI.,  accession,  234;  foments 
rebellion  in  Aquitaine,  235 ;  his  daughter 
marries  Richard  II.,  251 ;  his  madness, 
290 ;  dies,  302 

Charles  VII.,  becomes  Dauphia,  298; 
rescued  by  Duchatel,  299;  succeeds  to 
the  throne,  302  ;  character  of,  304 ; 
crowned  at  Rheimi*,  310;  enters  Paris, 
315 

Charter,  the  Great.    [See  Magna.] 

Charter  of  Henry  I. ,  64 ;  of  Stephen,  78 

Cliartres,  treaty  of,  189 

Chateau-Gaillard,  taken  by  Philip,  129 

Chaucer,  271,  273,  274 

Chester,  conquered  by  Ecgberht,  5 ;  a 
Danish  burgh,  8  ;  taken  by  William,  48  ; 
made  a  Palatine  county,  51 ;  constant 
fighting  with  Wales,  58 

Cliicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
persecutes  the  Lollards,  289;  grants 
money  for  the  French  War,  291 

Chinon,  peace  of,  130  :  renewed,  143 

Church,  organized  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
4;  increased  importance  of,  14;  Dun- 
stan's reforms,  15 ;  its  important  posi- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  36; 
marriage  of  the  clergy  pennitted,  36 ; 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  jurisdiction 
separated,  38,  49 ;  its  national  character, 
48  ;  William  I.  tries  to  Romanize  it,  38, 
48 ;  marriage  of  the  clergy  forbidden  by 
Lanfranc,  49 ;  William  I,  head  of,  49 ; 
general  improvement  of,  50  ;  oppressed 
by  William  II.,  his  bad  appointments, 
60 ;  archbishopric  vacant  four  years  after 
Lanfranc's  death,  61 ;  want  of  discipline 
in,  61;  Auselm  defends  ecclesiastical 
rights,  62 ;  his  reforms,  62 ;  Irish  and 
Scotch  bishops  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  Canterbury,  62  ;  laymen  for- 
bidden to  confer  investitures,  62;  dispute 
between  Anselm  and  Henry  I.  as  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  or  State,  71 ; 
ends  in  a  compromise  at  Bee,  71 ; 
decrees  against  abuses  in  the  Church 
at  a  synod  at  Westminster,  71 ;  its  civi- 
lizing power,  71  ;  continued  bad  appoint- 
ments in,  72;  its  influence  secures 
Stephen  the  throne,  77;  its  great  power, 
78  ;  offended  by  Stephen,  espouses 
Matilda's  cause,  81,  82,  83  ;  mediates  a 
compromise  between  Stephen  and  Prince 
Henry,  86  ;  gives  scutage  in  Henry  II. 'a 
wars  with  Wales,  91 ;  and  with  France, 

93  ;  abuses  arising  from  the  clergy  not 
being  amenable  to  the  secular  courts, 

94  ;  claims  upheld  by  Becket,  95,  96 ; 
Richard  I.'s  ransom  chiefly  paid  by, 
123;  dispute  as  to  the  election  of  arch- 
bishops, 130  ;  interdict  in  John's  reign, 
131;  money  extorted  from,  133;  riglils 
secured  by  Magna  Cliarta,  138;  supports 
De  Burgh,  143;  Langton  resists  Papa/ 
tyranny,  144,  146,  147  ;  society  formed 
against  foreign  priests,  148;  opposes  Des 
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Roches,  150;  joins  th<  lay  opposition, 
162 ;  revival  in,  163;  foreign  priests,  156 ; 
Papal  extortions,  158;  Statute  of  Mort- 
main, 175,  196 ;  half  their  property  de- 
manded by  Edward  I.,  185 ;  refuses  fur- 
ther grants,  186;  outlawed,  187;  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  194 ;  quarrel  with 
Edward  II.,  209;  Edward  III.  attempts 
to  exclude  the  Bishops  from  Parliament, 
221 :  begins  to  be  disliked  by  the  people, 
238,  239;  attacked  by  Wicliffe,  245,  267 ; 
Statute  of  Provisors,  250  ;  hated  by  the 
people,  266 ;  supported  by  Henry  IV., 
284 ;  persecutes  the  Lollards,  289 ; 
urges  Henry  V.  to  the  French  war, 
290  ;  grants  him  the  incomes  of  priories 
held  by  foreigners,  291 ;  remains  prosper- 
ous during  the  war,  318  ;  retains  its  pro- 
perty during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  340 ; 
loses  spirituality  and  sympathy  with 
the  people,  360 

Cistercian  order,  Henry  II.  threatens  to 
expel  it  for  receiving  Becket,  99 

Clare,  Richard  de.  Earl  of  Gloucester,  head 
of  the  Barons,  159;  quarrels  with  De 
Montfort,  161;  commands  the  baronial 
party,  dies,  162 

Clare,  Gilbert  de.  Earl  of  Gloucester,  joins 
De  Montfort,  162 ;  on  the  committee, 
164;  deserts  De  Montfort,  166;  rejoins 
the  baronial  party,  168;  governor  in 
Edward  I.'s  absence.  172 

Clarence.     [See  Lionel  and  Thomas.] 

Clarence,  George,  son  of  Richard  of  York, 
marriage,  332 ;  supports  Wells'  rebellion, 
333 ;  accompanies  Warwick,  334  ;  joins 
Edward,  335;  quarrels  with  Richard, 
336 ;  his  death,  337 

Clifford,  kUled  at  St.  Albans,  823;  a 
northern  lord,  opponent  of  the  Nevilles, 
324 

Clifford  (his  son),  killed  at  Ferrybridge. 
328 

CLfford,  executed  by  Richard  III.,  347 

Cnat,  son  of  Swegen,  acknowledged  King 
of  England  by  the  Danes,  compelled  to 
retreat,  1 8 ;  Edmund  cedes  to  him  North- 
umbria  and  Mercia,  acknowledged  King 
of  England  on  Edmund's  death,  banishes 
the  royal  family,  19 ;  desires  to  form  a 
Scandinavian  empire,  his  code  of  laws, 
goes  to  Rome,  20 

Cnut,  King  of  Denmark,  threatens  to  in- 
vade England,  64  ;  dies,  65 

Cobham,  Lord,  joins  York,  321 

Coinage,  false,  forbidden,  64 ;  issued,  72 ; 
severe  punishment  against,  74  ;  habit  of 
breaking  it,  74;  private  coinage,  86; 
renewed  by  Edward  I.,  175;  described 
in  Edward  1 1  I.'s  time,  258,  259 

Columba  founds  lona,  4 

Comitatus,  body  of  warriors  attending  a 
chief,  30 

Commendation,  explained,  31 ;  reasons 
for,  33 

Comyn,  member  of  the  regency,  181 ;  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  182 


Comyn,  John,  regent,  190 ;  makes  a  treaty 
with  Edward  I.,  191 ;  murdered,  192 

Conan,  a  citizen  of  Rouen,  rebels  against 
Robert,  57 

Conan,  Prince  of  Brittany,  marries  a 
daughter  of  Henry  1.,  67;  grants  Brit- 
tany to  Heniy  II.,  99 

Conrad  of  Montferrat,  King  of  Jerusalem 
119,  120  ' 

Constance,  daughter  of  William  I.,  marries 
Alan  Fergant  of  Brittany,  53 

Constance,  marries  Geoffrey,  son  of  Henry 
II.,  99  ;  upholds  Arthur's  claims,  126 

Constantino,  King  of  Scotland,  receives 
Guthrith,  defeated  by  iEthelstan,  ac- 
knowledges his  supremacy,  11 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  produced  by 
Henry  IL,  95;  description  of,  96;  Bec- 
ket accepts  and  recants,  96;  Henry  II. 
promi.ses  to  abmgate,  103 

Conversion  of  the  English,  3 

Convocation,  origin  of,  193 

Coi)sige,  Eari  of  Beniicia,  killed  in  a  re- 
volt, 44 

Cornwall,  British  possession,  3 ;  submits 
to  Wessex,  5  ;  alliance  with  the  Danes,  5 

Cosne,  siege  of,  301 

Cotentin  given  to  Robert  of  Normandy, 
65 

CouncUs— of  Bari,  62 ;  of  Rome,  62 ;  of 
Clarendon,  95;  of  Northampton,  %^- 
of  Lyons,  154  ^      >        . 

Courcy,  fights  in  Ireland,  103  ;  suppressed 
by  De  Lacey,  132 

Courtenay,  Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, with    York,  320;    at   war   with 
Lord  Bonville,  821 ;  joins  Henrv  VI 
323  :  beheaded,  329  ' 

Courtenay,  John,  eighth  Earl  (brother  of 
Thomas),  killed  at  Tewkesburv,  835 

Courts  (of  law  and  justice)  before  the 
Conquest,  32-34 ;  modified  by  William 
I.,  37,  38;  by  Henry  L,  74-76;  dis- 
pute between  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
94,  96 ;  reorganized  by  Henry  II.,  106, 
107,  108 ;  superiority  of  central  courts 
increased,  124,  125 

Cressingham,  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  186  • 
defeated  by  Wallace,  189 

Cromwell,    Ralph,  treasurer,   313;  joms 

Crusades,  Robert  pledges  Normandy  to 
be  free  to  join  in,  59;  his  success  at 
Dorylaeum  and  Ascalon,  65  ;  Ivo  of 
Grantmesnil  at  the  siege  of  Antioch,  65  • 
preached  by  St.  Bernard,  84  ;  Henry  II.' 
promises  to  go  on  one,  103 ;  causes  for 
the  third,  110 ;  urged  by  the  Pope,  111 ; 
preached  by  Heraclius,  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, 111 ;  bad  effect  of,  in  England, 
116;  ofRichard  I.,  117-121;  perversions 
of,  153;  made  excuse  for  taxes,  146,  156 

Cumberland,  overrun  by  Danes,  8  ;  refuses 
to  pay  the  Danegelt,  16 ;  a  Scotch  dis- 
trict, 51 ;  William  II.  peoples  it  from 
the  destroyed  villages  near  Winchester, 
68 ;  David  I.  does  homage  for,  79 
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Curia  Regis,  established  by  William  I. ,  98 ; 
organized  by  Henry  I,,  75  ;  has  no  legis- 
lative authority,  76 ;  reconstituted  by 
Henry  II.,  106 ;  restricted  to  five  per- 
sons, 107 

Customs,  origin  of,  174 

Cymric,  a  Saxon  leader,  2 

Cytric  of  Northumbria  does  fealty  to 
.ffithelstan,  11 

Danes,  first  appearance  of,  6;  winter  in 
Thanet,  6 ;  conquer  Northumbria  and 
East  Anglia,  7 ;  furt,her  conquests,  treaty 
of  Wedmore,  8;  in  Ireland,  11,  14;  in 
the  Lothians,  14 ;  fresh  invasions  in 
.ffithelred's  reign,  15;  massacred  by 
iEthelred,  17;  fresh  invasion  under 
Thurkill,  17 

Danegelt,  begun  by  Jithelred  at  Sigeric's 
advice,  16;  imposed  by  William  I.  on 
Cnut's  threatened  invasion,  54 ;  Henry 
II.  makes  scutage  take  its  place,  93 ; 
farmed,  113 ;  renewed  by  Richard  I.,  125 

Danelagu,  country  granted  to  the  Danes, 
10 ;  joins  Swegen,  18 

Danish  buighs,  names  of,  8;  Edmund 
Ironside  gets  possession  of  them,  18 

David  of  Wales,  his  rebellion  and  death,  176 

David  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  supports 
Matilda's  claims,  conspiracy  to  make  him 
King  of  England,  invades  England,  79 

David  II.  of  Scotland,  marries  Jane,  sister 
of  Edward  III.,  214 ;  deposed  by  Balliol, 
takes  refuge  in  France,  217 ;  invades 
England,  taken  prisoner,  228;  his  con- 
duct as  prisoner,  231 ;  released,  232 

i)ecretal3,  False,  note,  94,  96 

Deira,  southern  division  of  Northumbria,  2 

De  Lacey.      [See  Lacey.] 

Derby,  son  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  sent  to 
Gascony,  224 

Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  cairies  off 
O'Ruark's  wife,  102;  does  homage  to 
Henry  II.,  Starongbow  marries  his 
daughter,  102 

Despenser,  Thomas,  made  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, 252 ;  deprived,  276 ;  executed,  277 

Despensers,  favourites  of  Edward  II.,  204; 
power  increases,  205;  quarrel  with  the 
Welsh  marchers,  banished,  206 ;  recalled, 
207 ;  triumphant,  208  ;  prevent  Edward 
II.  from  going  to  France,  209 ;  executed, 
210 

Devonshire.     [See  Courtenay.] 

Domain,  royal,  origin  of,  31,  33  ;  increased 
by  William  I.,  43 ;  granted  by  Stephen 
to  his  new  earls,  80 ;  source  of  royal 
revenue,  113 

Domesday- Book,  a  register  of  land,  38; 
entries  of  "waste"  in  it,  47  ;  Hereward's 
property  mentioned  in,  51 ;  made  by 
William  I.,  55 ;  ^alph  Flambard  pro- 
poses to  complete  it,  57 ;  surveyors  for 
it  examined  on  oath,  108 ;  a  similar  sur- 
vey ordered  by  Richard  I.,  126 

Dominicans,  in  England,  153 

Dress,  in  Edward  III.'s  time,  263 


Dublin,  a  Danish  town,  conquered  by 
Strongbow,  surrendered  to  Henry  II., 
102 ;  colonized  by  English,  103 

Dunois,  French  general,  310 

Dunstan,  legends  concerning  him,  12 ;  his 
life,  13;  his  imperial  rule,  14;  his  re- 
form of  the  Church,  15 ;  his  enemies 
force  him  to  retire,  15 

D5i"ed,  a  province  in  Wales,  granted  to 
Arnulf  of  Montgomery,  59 

Dymock,  joins  Wells'  rebellion,  333 

Eadgab  the  Peaceful,  Dunstan  raises  him 
to  an  imperial  position,  13,  14,  15 

Ea(^ar,  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
Harold  elected  king  instead  of,  24; 
elected  king  by  tlie  Southern  Witan,  41 ; 
offers  the  crown  to  William,  41; 
attempts  a  rebellion,  flies  to  Scotland, 
45 ;  returns,  46 ;  received  by  Malcolm 
Canmore,  51 ;  serves  with  Robert  of 
Normandy,  taken  prisoner  at  Tenche- 
bray,  but  set  free,  66 ;  dies,  67 

Eadred,  conquers  Northumbria,  11 ;  his 
reign,  13 

Eadric  Streona,  his  bad  influence,  marries 
.^thelred's  daughter  Edith,  17;  his 
treachery,  18 ;  Cnut  employs  him  to  lull 
Edwy,  19;  made  Earl  of  Mercia,  20; 
put  to  death,  20 

Eadric  the  Forester,  or  the  Wild,  ravages 
Hereford,  44;  supports  Eadgar  against 
William  I.,  45 ;  besieges  Slirewsbury, 
and  is  defeated,  46, 47 ;  goes  with  William 
to  Scotland,  52 

Eadward  the  Elder,  his  reign,  10,  11 

Eadward  the  Martyr,  15 

Eadwine,  King  of  Northumbria,  3 

Ealdred,  Archbishop  of  York,  offers  Wil- 
liam I.  the  crown,  41 ;  death  of,  49 

Ealdorman,  origin  of,  29;  rise  of,  81; 
duties  of,  32 

Earl,  origin  of,  29,  35 

Earldoms,  Dunstan  divides  Northumbria 
into  three,  14 ;  Cnut  divides  England 
into  four,  20 ;  Godwine's  family  obtain 
large,  22 ;  William  I.  limits  their  size  to 
one  county  each,  87,  43 ;  only  three  iB 
1 131,  80 ;  Stephen  creates  many,  80 

East  Anglia,  foundation  of,  2 ;  subject  to 
Kent,    conversion    o^    conquered    by 
Eadwine,  3 ;   conquered  by  Danes,  7 
helps  Hasting  against  Alfred,  9 ;  acknow 
ledges  the  supremacy  of  Wessex,   10 
supports  Dunstan's   party,   13 ;    repels 
the  Danish  invasion  in  iEtiielred's  reign, 
16;  resists  the  Danes  under  Ulfcytel, 
17;   Cnut  makes   it   an  earldom,  20; 
helps  Harold  against  William  I.,   26; 
Ralph  of  Gwader,  Earl  of,  52;  Bigod 
becomes  Earl  of,  79 

Ecgberht,  King  of  Wessex,  secures  its 
supremacy,  6 

Edith,  daughter  of  Godwine,  marries 
Edward  the  Confessor,  21 ;  dies,  63 

Edmund,  King  of  East  Anglia,  7 

Edmund,  King,  11 :  makes  Osulf  Earl  of 
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Northumbria,  12 ;  grants  part  of  Strath- 
clyde  to  Scotland,  12 

Edmund  Ironside  marries  the  wife  of 
Sigeferth,  18 ;  chosen  king  by  London, 
19 ;  fights  five  battles  against  the  Danes, 
19 ;  gives  up  Northumbria  and  Mercia 
to  Cnut,  19  ;  fate  of  his  sons,  !•.•,  lo 

Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
147 ;  causes  Des  Roches'  fall,  150 ;  his 
death,  151 ;  his  reforms,  153 

Edmund,  son  of  Henry  III.,  accepts  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  157;  governor  in 
Henry  III.'s  absence,  172;  negotiates 
with  PhUip  IV.,  184 

Edmund,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  Duke 
of  Cambridge  and  York,  fighting  in 
France,  236  ;  his  marriage,  236 ;  friendly 
to  Richard  II.,  249,  251 ;  assists  Lancas- 
ter, 253 

Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  ignored  by  Henry 
IV.,  276;  attempted  escape,  280;  rein- 
stated by  Henry  V.,  288 ;  conspiracy  to 
crown  him,  292 

Edmund,  Duke  of  Rutland,  son  of  Richard 
of  York,  escapes  to  Ireland,  325;  be- 
headed, 327 

Edward  I.,  governor  of  Gascony,  156 ; 
engaged  to  Eleanor,  157 ;  a  reformer, 
160  ;  joins  his  father  against  the  Barons, 
162 ;  prisoner  after  Lewes,  163 ;  desire 
for  his  release,  164 ;  escapes,  166 ;  wins 
battle  of  Evesham,  receives  De  Montfort's 
property,  167 ;  goes  on  a  crusade,  168 ;  his 
coronation,  172 ;  his  character,  173 ;  con- 
quers Wales,  175, 176 ;  mediator  between 
France  and  Aragon,  178 ;  checks  disturb- 
ances, banishes  the  Jews,  179 ;  proposes 
ft  marriage  treaty  with  Scotland,  181 ; 
death  of  his  wife,  182 ;  awards  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  183 ;  war  with  France,  184 ; 
with  Scotland,  185,  186;  outlaws  the 
clergy,  187 ;  arbitrary  taxation,  187, 188 ; 
goes  to  Flanders,  188;  makes  treaty  of 
Chartres,  189 ;  marries  Margaret,  190 ; 
defeats  Wallace,  190;  second  conquest 
of  Scotland,  191 ;  death,  192 

Edward  II.,  betrothed  to  Maid  of  Norway, 
181 ;  governor  ii>  Edward  I.'s  absence, 
187,   188;    betrothed  to  Isabella,   190; 
his  characterj  197 ;  favours  to  Gaveston, 
first  expedition  to  Scotland,  198;  im- 
prisons   the    Templars,     199 ;    second 
invasion    of    Scotland,    200;    restores 
(Javeston,    flies    from    Lancaster,   202 ; 
third  invasion  of  Scotland,   Bannock 
bum,  203 ;  accepts  Lancaster  as  Minis 
tar,  205;  favours  the  Despensers,  206 
fourth  invasion  of  Scotland,  208;  quarrels 
with   the    Church,   with   France,   209 
taken  prisoner,  210 ;  murdered,  211 

Ekiward  III.,  engaged  to  Philippa,  210 
made  king,  211 ;  overthrows  Mortimer, 
215  ;  receives  Balliol's  fealty,  his  claim  to 
the  French  throne,  217 ;  prepares  for  war 
219 ;  assumes  the  title  of  King  of  France 
wins  the  battle  of  Sluys,  220 ;  displaces 
hismlidstry,  quarrels  with  Stratford,  221 


supports  John  of  Montfort,  222 ;  lands 
at  La  Hogue,  225 ;  battle  of  Cressy,  227 ; 
at  Calais,  228;  invades  Scotland,  229; 
makes  peace  with  Scotland,  232;  in- 
vades France,  Peace  of  Br^tigny,  233 ; 
failure  and  old  age,  236  ;  death,  241 

Edward  IV.,  takes  refuge  in  Calais,  lands 
with  Warwick,  325 ;  collects  troops,  326; 
enters  London,  327  ;  wins  the  battle  of 
Towton,  328  ;  his  first  Parliament,  329  ; 
his  marriage,  300;  his  Burgundian  i)olicy, 
331 ;  imprisoned  by  Warwick,  333 ; 
escapes  to  Flanders,  334 ;  wins  the 
battle  of  Baruet,  335;  quarrels  with 
Clarence,  336;  expedition  to  France, 
337  ;  projects  of  marriage,  338 ;  death 
and  character,  339 

Edward  V.,  brought  to  London,  342; 
deposed,  343  ;  murdered,  345 

Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  bom,  322; 
marries  Anne  of  Warwick,  334;  killed,335 

Edward,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  captured, 
343  ;  murdered,  345 

Edward,  son  of  Richard  III.,  dies,  347 

Edward  the  Confessor,  king,  21;  love  of 
Frenchmen,  22;  cliaracter  and  death, 
24 ;  names  Harold  his  successor,  25 

Edward.     [See  Blank  Prince.  ] 

Edwin,  son  of  EM^,  succeeds  to  his 
earldom  of  Mercia,  24 :  defeated  by 
Tostig,  26 ;  deserts  Harold,  26 ;  hopes 
to  be  elected  king,  40 ;  refuses  to  assist 
Eadgar,  41 ;  reinstated  in  his  earldom, 
44 ;  joins  a  rebellion,  but  submits  to 
William  I.,  45 ;  joins  Hereward's  rebel- 
lion, 50 ;  is  killed,  50 

Edwy,  King,  legends  concerning  him,  12 ; 
banishes  Dunstan,  13 ;  divides  the  king- 
dom with  Eadgar,  13 

Eleanor,  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII., 
marries  Henry  of  Anjou,  85 ;  her  claim 
to  Toulouse  causes  war  between  England 
and  France,  92 ;  she  urges  her  sons  to 
rebellion,  103 ;  is  disliked  by  Henry, 
109 ;  restrains  John  in  Richard's  absence, 
122 ;  boldly  opposes  him,  123 ;  assists 
John  against  Arthur,  126;  besieged  in 
Mtrabeau,  128 

Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  marries 
Alphonso  of  Castile,  109;  connects 
England  with  Spain,  114 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  marries  Henry  III., 
151 ;  assaulted  by  the  Londoners,  162  ; 
assembles  an  army,  164 

Eleanor  of  Castile,  marries  Edward  I., 
167  :  her  death,  182 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  pro- 
posed marriages  for,  338,  345,  347 

Ella,  leader  of  the  Saxons,  called  Bret- 
walda,  2 

Ella,  King  of  Northumbria,  7 

Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  the  Fearless, 
marries  .^thelred,  17  ;  followed  by  many 
Normans,  17 ;  retires  to  Normandy,  19 ; 
marries  Cnut,  20 

Emma,  sister  of  Fitz-Osbem,  marries 
Ralph,  62  ;  defends  Norwich.  53 
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English  language,  Provisions  of  Oxford 
published  in,  160,  170;  becomes  the 
language  of  the  people,  271 ;  statute  of 
Parliament  in,  272;  made  national  by 
Chaucer,  273 

Englishry,  law  of,  explained,  4S 

Equitable  power,  meaning  of,  76 

Esplechin,  treaty  of,  220 

Essex,  Earl  of,  judicial  duel  between  Lim 
and  De  Montlort,  91 

Ethel,  land  held  by  hereditary  succession,  31 

Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  4 

EtheMc,  Bishop  of  Selsey,  49 

Eustace  of  Boulogne,  husband  of  Edward 
the  Confessor's  sister,  22 ;  attacks  Wil- 
liam's town  of  Dover,  44 

Eustace,  son  of  Stephen,  Henry  of  Win- 
chester demands  from  Matilda  his  foreign 
possessions  for  him,  84  ;  Stephen  brings 
him  forward  in  opposition  to  Prince 
Henry,  85 ;  dies,  86 ;  Papal  buU  obtained 
to  prevent  his  coronation,  92 

Exchequer  Court  organized  by  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  75  ;  origin  of  the  name,  106 

Exeter,  conquered  by  the  Danes,  8,  17; 
faithful  to  Harold,  44  ;  desires  indepen- 
dence, 45  ;  captured  by  William,  45 

Exettr,  Earl  of.    [See  Holland.] 

Eye,  castle  of,  given  to  Becket,  92;  he 
borrows  money  on,  97 

Falconbridge.    [See  Neville.] 

Fastolf,  Sir  John,  at  battle  of  the  Her- 
rings, 308  ;  at  Pataye,  310 

Faukes  de  Breaute,  destruction  of,  145 

Ferrand  of  Flanders,  133 ;  attacks  Philip 
II.,  134 

Ferrars  of  Derby  joins  the  Great  Rebellion 
against  Henry  II.,  104 

Feudal  system  existed  in  England  before 
the  Conquest,  28 ;  its  institutions  in 
Germany  before  the  Saxon  invasion,  29 ; 
origin  of  the  connection  between  vassal 
and  lord,  30 ;  German  institutions  intro- 
duced into  England,  31;  connection 
between  land  and  judicial  power,  33 ; 
every  man  made  the  man  of  the  King, 
S5  ;  its  natural  growth  checked  by 
William  I.,  87  ;  fresh  institutions  intro- 
duced, 37  ;  unbridled  in  Stephen's  reign, 
78;  introduction  of  new  nobles,  137; 
chivalry  takes  its  place,  270 

Finance.    [See  Taxes.] 

Fitz-Gerald,  son  of  Nesta,  invades  Ireland 
with  Strongbow,  102 

Fitz-Gilbert,  fights  against  Wales,  78 ;  dies, 
79 

Fitz-Gilbert  at  Marlborough,  82 

Pitz-Osbern,  made  Earl  of  Hereford,  43 ; 
the  North  left  in  his  charge,  44 ;  given 
the  castle  of  York,  46  ;  subdues  the  Re- 
bellion in  the  West,  47 

Fitz-Osbem,  Roger,  his  conspiracy,  52,  53 

Fitz-Peter,  Geoffrey,  Justiciary,  125 ;  Earl 
of  Essex,  126;  character  and  death, 
135 

Flanders,  Philip,  Count  of,  threatens  to 


invade  England,  100 ;  joins  the  R^telUoi. 
against  Henry  II.,  104 

Fleet,  improved  by  Alfred,  9 ;  made  power- 
ful by  Eadgar,  14 ;  collected  by  iEthelred 
against  the  Danes,  17 ;  condition  of,  in 
Edward  III.'s  reign,  261,  202 

Flemings, Henry  I.,  colonizes  Wales  with,70 

Folcland,  public  land,  31 ;  becomes  royal 
domain,  33 ;  made  crown  property  by 
William  I.,  43 

Food,  profusion  of,  264 

Franchise  explained,  76 

Franciscans,  their  success  in  England,  158 

Frankpledge,  described,  35 ;  cannot  be 
proved  before  the  Conquest,  37  ;  used  by 
Henry  I.  as  the  basis  of  his  i)olice  system, 
74  ;  the  Hundred  Court  saw  to  its  being 
carried  out,  76 

Frederick Barbarossa,  asserts  the  supre- 
macy of  the  secular  power;  sets  up  a 
rival  Pope  Victor  IV.,  94 ;  on  Victor's 
death  sets  up  Pascal  III.,  98 ;  asks  for 
two  daughters  of  Henry  II.  for  his  son, 
and  for  Henry  of  Saxony,  99 ;  punishes 
Henry  for  deserting  him,  109;  dies  on 
his  way  to  the  third  crusade,  119 

Fi-ee  Companies  of  France,  232-234 

Free-holders  degenerate  into  villeins,  35 

Froissart,  his  account  of  Gloucester,  251 ; 
describes  Richard  II.'s  rule,  253 

Fulk  IV.  of  Aujou,  assists  Maine  against 
William  I.,  52 ;  against  William  II.,  59 ; 
assists  Henry  I.  against  Robert,  66; 
supports  William  CUto  against  Henry  I., 
68;  is  won  back  by  Henry,  68;  turns 
against  him  on  Robert's  death,  69 

Fulthorpe,  betrays  Richard  II.'s  plans  to 
Gloucester,  248;  convicts  Scrope  and 
Mowbray,  281 

Gascoione,  Judge,  refuses  to  convict 
Scrope  and  Mowbray,  281 ;  removed,  288 

Gascony,  De  Montfort's  government  of,  156 

Gaston  de  Beam,  his  rebellion,  156 ;  treaty 
with  Edward  I.,  172 

Gaveston,  Piers,  favourite  of  Edward  II., 
banished,  198;  returns,  199;  anger  of 
the  Barons  against,  banished,  200;  re- 
turns, beheaded,  202 

Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  relieves 
Montacute,  47  ;  opposes  William  II.,  57 

Geoffrey,  son  of  Fulk  of  Anjou,  marries 
Matilda,  70;  invades  Normandy,  79; 
Stephen  purchases  a  truce  from,  79; 
Theobald  proposes  that  the  crown  of 
England  should  be  offered  him,  84;  dies,  85 

Geoffrey  of  Lusignan,  quarrels  with 
Richard,  112 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Chronicle,  271 

Geoffrey,  son  of  Henry  II.,  marries  Con- 
stance of  Brittany,  99 ;  joins  the  Great 
Rebellion  against  his  father,  104 ;  is  par- 
doned, 105 ;  joins  Henry  against  Richard 
and  his  father,  110 ;  joins  John  against 
Richard,  111 ;  hurt  by  his  father's  parti- 
ality to  John,  claims  Anjou,  his  father 
refuses,  he  flies  to  France,  and  dies,  111 
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Geoffrey,  natural  son  of  Henry  II.,  repels 
a  Scotch  invasion,  104 ;  made  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  105 ;  made  chancellor,  attends 
Henry  at  his  death,  112, 113 ;  made  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  exchange  for  the 
chancellorship,  117 ;  promises  not  to 
enter  England  in  Richard's  absence,  117 ; 
comes,  and  is  arrested  by  Longchamp, 
121 ;  John  takes  his  part,  121 

Geraldus  Cambrensis,  the  historian,  his 
parentage,  70 

Gerberoi,  reconciliation  at,  54 

Gerbod,  the  Fleming,  stepson  of  William 
I.,  made  Earl  of  Chester,  51 

Gesith,  comrade  of  the  king,  30 

Gisors,  treaty  of,  67  ;  dispute  concerning, 
110  ;  meeting  at,  111 

Godwine,  made  Earl  of  Essex,  20  ;  gets 
the  South  of  England  for  Harthacnut, 
practically  rules  himself,  aocused  of 
murdering  Alfred,  his  eloquence  secures 
the  throne  for  Edward,  his  daughter 
Edith  man-ies  the  king,  21 ;  his  national 
policy  opposed  to  Edward's  French 
policy,  obtains  more  earldoms  for  his 
family,  22 ;  his  rivalry  with  Leofric, 
banished,  22;  returns  in  triumph,  his 
death,  23 ;  his  support  of  the  secular 
clergy,  25 ;  his  domains  confiscated  to 
WiUiam  I.,  43 

Gospatric,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in- 
vades Cumberland,  51 

Gregory  the  Great  sends  missionaries  to 
England,  3 

Grey  of  Ruthjm,  taken  prisoner,  278 ; 
ransomed,  279 

Grey,  Thomas,  engaged  to  the  heiress  of 
the  Duke  of  Exeter,  331 ;  Earl  of  Dorset, 
341 ;  has  charge  of  Edward  V.,  appre- 
hended, 842 ;  beheaded,  343 

Grey,  Richard,  341 ;  takes  sanctuary  at 
W^estminster,  342 

Qrostfite,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  reforms, 
153 

Gryflith,  his  insurrection,  70 

Gualo,  Papal  Legate,  141 ;  recalled,  143 

GuUds,  described,  259-261,  352,  353 

Guingamp,  not  granted  to  Henry  II.  with 
Brittany,  99 

Gurth,  fourth  son  of  Godwine,  made  Earl 
of  East  Anglia,  23 ;  killed  at  battle  of 
Hastings,  27 

Guthrum,  Danish  invader.  King  of  East 
Anglia,  7 ;  conquers  Wareham  and 
Exeter,  baptized  under  the  name  of 
^helfitan,  8 

Gutred,  King  of  Northumbria,  9 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  meets 
Richard  I.  at  Cyprus,  118;  besieges 
Acre,  allies  himself  to  Richard,  119; 
Richard,  knowing  his  incompetence, 
makes  Henry  of  Champagne  king  instead 
of  him,  120 

Gwynneth,  his  insurrection,  91 

Gytha,  mother  of  Harold,  flies  to  the 
Channel  Isles,  45 


Halfdene,  Danish  leader,  7;  overruns 
Strathclyde,  8 

Harfleur,  capture  of,  292 

Harklay,  defeats  Lancaster  at  Borough- 
bridge,  207 ;  executed,  208 

Harold,  son  of  Cnut,  a  barbarian,  made 
King  by  Godwine,  21 

Harold,  son  of  Godwine,  outlawed  and 
goes  to  Ireland;  his  Earldom  given  to 
^Ifgar,  22 ;  returns  in  triumph,  suc- 
ceeds to  his  father's  earldom,  fights 
successfully  against  ^Ifgar  and  the 
Welsh,  23;  elected  King,  24;  story  of 
his  oath  to  William,  prepares  to  resist 
William's  invasion,  25  ;  conquers  Tostig, 
forms  his  camp  at  Senlac,  26  ;  killed  in 
the  battle,  27;  strong  party  for  his 
family  in  the  West,  44 ;  his  sons  dis- 
persed, 45 ;  land  in  Devonshire,  46 ; 
defoated  and  escape  to  Ireland,  47 

Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  his 
exploits,  joins  Tostig,  slain,  26 

Harthacnut,  King  of  South  of  England,  21 

Hasting,  a  Danish  pirate,  9 

Hastings,  his  claim  to  the  Scotch  throne,181 

Hastings,  of  the  new  nobility,  341 ;  joins 
Richard,  342,  beheaded,  343 

Haverfordwest,  colonized  by  Flemings,  70 

Heathenism,  sustained  by  Penda,  3  ;  suc- 
cumbs to  Oswi,  4 

H61ie  de  la  F16che,  resists  William  II.  in 
Maine,  59 ;  assists  Henry  I.  against 
Robert,  66 ;  William  Clito  intrusted  to 
him,  67  ;  flies  with  him,  tries  in  vain  to 
rouse  the  nobles  in  his  favour,  67 

Henry  I.,  quarrels  with  Robert,  53  ;  heir- 
apparent,  56 ;  joins  Robert  against 
Conan  of  Rouen,  57 ;  besieged  in  Mont 
St.  Michel,  58 ;  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest,  crowned,  63  ;  conciliates  Eng- 
land, his  marriage,  character  of  his 
policy,  64  overcomes  Robert  and  his 
partisans,  65,  66;  unites  England  and 
Normandy,  67 ;  his  son's  death,  68 ;  war 
against  William  Clito,  69;  his  death, 
70 ;  his  dispute  with  Anselm,  71 ;  his 
administration,  74-76 

Henry  II.,  bom  at  Le  Mans,  112;  comes 
to  England,  succeeds  to  Anjou,  his 
marriage,  85  ;  his  character,  89  ;  his  re- 
forms, 90  ;  fights  in  Anjou,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  91 ;  his  friendship  for  Becket, 
marriage  treaty  with  Louis  VII.,  goes 
to  war  for  Toulouse,  92 ;  introduces 
scutage,  93  ;  objects  to  clerical  courts, 
94;  produces  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, 95  ;  his  dispute  with  Becket,  96- 

98  ;  invades  Wales,   obtains   Brittany, 

99  ;  reconciliation  with  Becket,  100  ;  his 
behaviour  at  Becket's  death,  101 ;  his 
conquest  of  Ireland,  102, 103  ;  suppresses 
the  great  insurrection,  104  ;  makes  peace 
with  France,  105 ;  his  legislation,  106- 
108 ;  his  position  in  Europe,  109 ; 
difliculties  with  his  sons,  110-112 ;  his 
death,  113  ;  his  administration,  and  im- 
portance in  Europe,  113,  114 
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Henry  III.,  declared  of  age,  144 ;  quarrels 
with  De  Burgh,   147 ;  fails  in  Poitou, 
148  ;  becomes  his  own  Minister,  his  mar- 
riage, 151 ;  second  expedition  to  Poitou, 
154 ;   his   favour   for   foreigners,    155 ; 
quarrel  with  De  Montfort,  156 ;  accepts 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  157 ;    promises 
reform,  159 ;  swears  to  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  160 ;  gets  absolved  from  his 
vows,  161 ;  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  163; 
dies,  168 
Henry  IV.,   made  Earl    of  Derby,    247, 
friendly  to  Richard  II.,  251 ;  quarrels 
with  Noifolk,  252  ;  returns  from  banish- 
ment, 253;  captures  Richard,  254;  his 
coronation,   27G ;    his  difficulties,   277 ; 
expedition  to  Scotland,  278 ;  his  quarrel 
with  the  Percies,   279,    280;    captures 
Prince  James  of  Scotland,  281 ;  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Commons,  282  ;  his  fail- 
ing health,  283  ;  his  foreign  policy,  234  ; 
his  Church  policy,  his  jealousy  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  285,  286 
Henry  V.,   in  command  of   the  war  in 
Wales,  278  ;  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
280 ;  head  of  the  Council,  283  ;  his  char- 
acter as  Prince,  286;  his  popularity,  287  ; 
his  Church  policy,  288,  289  ;  his  reasons 
for  the  French  war,  290;  his  prepara- 
tions, 291 ;  he  captures  Harfleur,  292 ; 
battle  of  Agincourt,  293,  295  ;  his  friend- 
ship for  Sigismund,  297 ;  his  second  inva- 
sion of  France,  298;  besieges  Rouen,  299 ; 
makes  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  300 ;  enters 
Paris,  dies,  301 
Henry  VI.,   his  education    intrusted   to 
Warwick,   302 ;   coronation,  311 ;   mar- 
riage, 316;   his  interview  with  York, 
321 ;  first  fit  of  imbecility,  recovers,  322; 
wounded  at  St.  Albans,  323;  second  fit  of 
imbecility,  his  recovery, 324;  he  attempts 
reconciliation,  325  ;   deserted  after  the 
battle  of  Northampton,  326 ;  rescued  by 
the  Queen  at  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  327 ;  escapes  to  Scotland,  329  ; 
captured    and    imprisoned,    330;    re- 
crowned,  334;  murdered,  336 
Henry  of  Poitou,  Abbot  of  Peterborough, 

his  bad  character,  72 
Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  Frederick  I. 
asks  for  Henry  II.'s  daughter  for  him, 
99 ;  he  marries  Matilda,  109 ;  rival  of 
Frederick,  deserts  him,  109;  asks  the 
help  of  Henry  II.,  109 
Honry,  son  of  Henry  II.,  marries  Margaret 
of  France,  92;  crowned,  100;  demands 
actual  possession  of  port  of  his  king- 
dom, 103  ;  objects  to  his  brother  John's 
marriage -treaty,  103;  befriended  by 
Louis  VII.,  joins  the  Oceat  RebeUion 
against  his  father,  104;  is  conquered, 
his  dependants  have  to  abjure  their 
fealty  to  him,  105;  is  reconciled  with 
his  father,  105 ;  his  character,  110 ;  de- 
mands homage  from  his  brothel's,  Is  re- 
fused, dies,  110 


Henry  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  marrios 
Constance  of  Sicily,  118 ;  keeps  Richard 
I.  in  prison,  122 ;  receives  lus  homage 
for  England,  123 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  second  son  of  Edmund, 
joins  Isabella  against  Edward  II.,  210  ; 
his  opposition  to  Mortimer,  215 ;  mem- 
ber of  Edward  II I. 's  council,  216. 

Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  brother  of 
Stephen,  secures  him  the  throne,  77; 
upholds  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  es- 
corts Matilda,  demands  the  See  of  Salis- 
bury for  his  nephew,  82 ;  when  Stephen 
refuses,  declares  his  adhesion  to  Matilda, 
83;  alienated  by  her  refusal  of  his  re- 
quest for  Eustace,  demands  Stephen's 
release,  besieged  by  Matilda  at  Win- 
chester, 84;  deprived  of  his  legatine 
authority,  85;  mediates  a  compromise 
between  Henry  and  Stephen,  86 ;  retires 
to  Clugny,  90 

Henry  (TAlmeyne,  son  of  Richard,  King 
of  the  Romans,  prisoner  after  battle  of 
Lewfi,  163;  desires  conciMatory  policy, 
168;  murdered,  172 

Heraciius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  preaches 
a  crusade,  111 

Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  defeats  Jasper 
Tudor,  killed,  332 

Hereford.     [See  Bohun.] 

Hereward,  attacks  the  monastery  of  Peter- 
borough,  collects  the  old  English  exiles, 
50;  is  defeated  and  escapes,  legends 
concerning  his  death,  51 

Hidage  explained,  113 

Hide  of  land  explained,  31 

Hildebrand.    [See  Pope  Gregory  VII.] 

Holland,  Sir  John,  brother  of  Richard  II., 
kills  a  friar,  246;  kills  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford, 247 

Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  flies  to  Scot- 
land with  Henry  VI.,  829;  murdered, 
3S6 

Horsa,  Jutish  Ealdorman,  1 ;  killed,  2 

House-carls,  explained,  20 ;  used  tyranni- 
cally, 21 ;  faithful  to  Harold,  26 

Howard,  Sir  John,  counsellor  of  Edward 
IV.,  338;  supports  Richard  III.,  341; 
made  Duke  of  Norfolk,  344;  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  348 

Hubba  invades  England,  6 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  has  charge  of  Arthur, 
129 ;  defeats  French  fleet,  142 ;  Regent, 
143 ;  destroys  his  enemies,  145 ;  his  rule, 
146;  prevents  Henry  1 1 1. '3  expedition 
to  France,  147;  his  fall,  148;  character, 
149 ;  property  restored,  150 

Hugh,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  deserts  Stephen, 
00 

Hugh  of  Avranches,  Earl  of  Chester,  assists 
Odo,  64 ;  loses  and  wins  back  Anglesey, 
59;  invites  Anselm  to  establish  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  at  Chester,  61 

Hugh  de  Grantmesnil,  holds  large  pro- 
perty in  England,  46 ;  opposes  William 
jr.,  57;  quarrels  with  Belesme,  58 
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Hugh  of  Neufch&tel  receives  Robert  of 
Normandy,  53 

Hugh  de  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
joins  the  Great  Rebellion  against  Henry 
II.,  is  conquered,  105;  buys  the  earl- 
dom of  Northumbria,  116;  supplanted 
by  Longchamp,  becomes  his  enemy,  117; 
produces  his  grievances  against  him,  121 

Humphrey,  fourth  son  of  Henry  IV.,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  proposed  Regent  in  Eng- 
land, 802;  President  of  the  Council, 
804 ;  marries  Jacqueline,  305 ;  quarrels 
with  Beaulbrt,  306;  persecutes  the 
Lollards,  312;  head  of  the  war  party, 
813;  his  claim  on  Flanders,  315;  his 
obstinacy,  316;  his  death,  317;  his 
literary  tslstes,  363 

Hundred,  analogous  to  the  Glerman  Pagus, 
29 ;  England  divided  into,  31 

Hundred  Court,  In  Saxon  times,  32 ;  con- 
nected with  the  Curia  Regis  by  Henry 
I.,  75,  76;  its  duties,  76 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  deprived,  276 ;  con- 
spires against  Henry  IV.,  277 ;  executed, 
277 

Impeachment,  first  instance  of  parliamen- 
tary, 240  ;  by  the  Lords  Appellant,  248 

Ingvar  invades  England,  6 

Interdict  in  John's  reign,  131 

Investitures,  dispute  as  to,  71 

Ireland,  Danes  in,  11 ;  Harold's  sons  fly 
there,  22,  45 ;  granted  to  Henry  II.  by 
Adrian  IV.,  91 ;  condition  of,  StrongboVs 
invasion,  Henry  II.'s  conquest  of,  102 ; 
land  granted  to  his  followers,  103 ;  John 
restores  order  in,  132 ;  Edward  Bruce 
King  of,  204 ;  English  government  re- 
established, 205 ;  Richard  II.'s  expedi- 
tion to,  250  ;  his  second  visit  to,  253 

Irish  Church,  accepts  Roman  discipline, 
102 

Isaac  of  Cyprus,  conquered  by  Richard  I., 
118 

Isabella  de  la  Marche,  marries  John,  128 ; 
marries  Count  de  la  Marche,  154 

Isabella  of  France,  marries  Edward  II., 
190 ;  insnlted  at  I^eds,  207 ;  goes  to 
Prance,  209 ;  conspires  against  Edward 
II.,  210 ;  deposes  him,  211 ;  her  rule, 
213  ;  her  deposition,  216 

Isabella  of  France  marries  Richard  II., 
251 ;  her  restoration  demanded,  278 

Isabella,  wife  of  Charles  VI.,  joins  the 
Burgundians,  298 

Itinerant  justices,  sent  out  by  Henry  I., 
75 ;  by  Henry  II.,  107,  108 

Ivo  of  Taillebois,  50 

Ivo  of  Grantraesml,  66 

Ivry,  siege  of,  305 

Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  805 

Jacquetta  of  St.  Pol,  marries  Bedford,  312 

Jane,  sister  of  Henry  III.,  marries  Alex- 
ander II.,  143 

Jane,  sister  of  Edward  III.,  marries 
David  II.,  214 


Jane  of  Montfort  defends  Brittany,  222 

Jane  Shore  does  penance,  843 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  captured  and  edu- 
cated by  Henry  IV.,  281 ;  released, 
marries  Joan  Beaufort,  305 ;  makes  alli- 
ance with  France,  invades  England, 
murdered,  315 

James  III.  of  Scotland,  his  character,  338 

Jerusalem,  kingdom  of,  refused  by  Robert, 
65  ;  character  of.  111 ;  overwhelmed  bj 
Saladin,  119 

Jews,  admitted  to  England  by  William  I., 
115 ;  their  condition,  persecuted  by 
Richard,  116 ;  by  John,  133 ;  banished 
by  Edward  I.,  179 

Joan  of  Arc,  308-311 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  marries 
WiUiam  of  Sicily,  109  ;  imprisoned  by 
Tancred,  118  ;  restored  to  Richard  I., 
accompanies  him  to  Palestine,  118 ; 
marries  Raymond  of  St.  Gilles,  124 

John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  third  sou  of  Henry 
rv..  Lieutenant  of  England,  291 ;  Regent 
in  France,  302,  303 ;  character,  marriage, 
304;  visits  England,  306;  returns,  re- 
news alliance  with  Burgundy  and  Brit- 
tany, 307;  captures  Joan  of  Arc,  311;  his 
second  marriage,  312;  visits  England, 
313;  dies,  314 

John,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  sent  to  the  Pope, 
98 ;  his  excommunication  by  Becket,  99; 
it  is  removed  by  the  Pope,  100 ;  sent  as 
Becket's  escort,  101;  made  Bishop  ol 
Norwich,  105 

John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  elected 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  great  ad- 
ministrator, 130;  governor  in  Ireland, 
132 

John  (King),  marries  Alic^  of  Savoy,  103 ; 
favourite  of  Henry  II.,  109;  war  with 
Richard,  110,  111 ;'  Henry  II.'s  grief  at 
his  rebellion,  113 ;  his  great  possessions, 
117 ;  tries  to  secure  the  succession,  121 ; 
restrained  by  his  mother,  purchases 
Philip's  favour,  122,  123;  his  part> 
destroyed,  123;  nominated  successor, 
crowned  at  Rouen  and  Westminster,  126; 
his  strong  position,  127 ;  excites  the 
anger  of  his  subjects,  128 ;  kills  Arthur, 
loses  Normandy,  129;  quarrels  with 
the  Church  and  the  Pope,  131;  is  ex- 
communicated, settles  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  132;  his  extortions,  joins 
the  League,  133 ;  dethroned  by  the  Pope, 
134 ;  is  reconciled  with  the  Church,  goes 
to  Poitou,  135;  defeated  at  Bo^^ine8, 
136 ;  signs  Magna  Charta,  137 ;  attempts 
to  break  it,  139 ;  dies,  140 

John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III., 
commanding  in  France,  marriage,  236; 
assumes  the  government,  237,  239;  re- 
newed power,  240;  protects  Wiclifle, 
240 ;  hated  by  the  people,  240,  244 ;  head 
of  the  Council,  243;  deserts  Wicliffe. 
245;  character  of  his  government,  245, 
246;  goes  to  Spain,  246;  returns,  251; 
dies,  253 
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John,  King  of  France,  229 ;  taken  prisoner 
at  Poitiers,  231;  liberated,  233;  dies, 
234 

Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
ancestress  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
I.,  her  three  marriages,  6 

Jurisdiction,  early  organization  of,  32; 
connected  with  the  possession  of  land, 
33,  36 ;  of  the  Witan,  34 ;  old  machinery 
retained  by  William,  37;  ecclesiastical 
separated  from  secular,  38,  94 ;  private, 
87;  punishment  of  corrupt  judges,  179 

Jury,  origin  of,  108 

Justiciary,  his  duties,  38 ;  president  of  the 
Curia  Regis,  75 

Kemp,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Chancellor,  321 ;  dies,  322 

Kenil worth,  last  stronghold  of  the  Barons, 
167,  Dictum  of,  168 

Kent,  Earl  of,  half-brother  of  Edward  II., 
his  conspiracy  and  death,  215 

Kent,  Earl  of,  his  conspiracy  against 
Henry  IV.,  beheaded,  277 

King,  the  origin  of,  30 ;  his  personal  rela- 
tion becomes  territorial,  33;  his  office 
elective,  34;  becomes  supreme  land- 
owner, 37;  practically  irresponsible,  38; 
position  of  WUliam  I.,  42;  of  Henry  I., 
as  feudal  lord,  64 ;  his  equitable  power, 
his  power  of  making  laws  and  levying 
taxes,  76;  misery  caused  by  a  weak 
king,  78,  86, 87 ;  rivalry  with  the  Church, 
94, 105 ;  his  judicial  power,  107 ;  opposi- 
tion to  his  overstrained  power,  125,  137, 
138,  159 ;  view  of  his  position  in  a  i)oliti- 
cal  poem  of  Henry  III.'s  time,  169,  170; 
desire  of  Edward  I.  for  despotism,  173 ; 
opposition  of  his  clergy  and  barons,  187, 
188;  his  legislative  power,  193;  Edward 
II.'s  prerogative  restricted  by  the  Ordi- 
nances, 201 ;  Richard  II.'s  despotism, 
253 ;  Henry  IV. 's  power  checked  by  the 
Commons,  282,  283 ;  character  of  Edward 
IV, 's  monarchy,  330,  340 

Knowles,  general  of  the  Free  Companies, 
234,  235 ;  opposes  Wat  Tyler,  244 

Lacet,  Hugh  de,  does  homage  for  land 
beyond  Hereford,  59 

Lacey,  Hugh  (his  nephew),  sent  as  envoy 
to  O'Connor,  102 ;  made  Earl  of  Meath, 
103 

Lacey,  Hugh  de  (son  of  Earl  of  Meath), 
obtains  the  kingdom  of  Ulster,  132 

La  Hire,  French  general,  310 

Lancaster,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  opposition  to 
Gaveston,  200;  his  great  possessions, 
Edward  II.  flies  from,  202 ;  made  mini- 
ster, 205;  joins  Hereford  in  rebellion, 
206 ;  surrenders,  is  beheaded,  207 

Land,  how  apportioned  by  the  Saxons  in 
England,  31;  tenure  becomes  military, 
37;  granted  to  Normans  by  William  I., 
43 

Landrica,  his  jurisdiction,  33;  his  posi- 
tion, 34 


Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con- 
nects the  Church  with  Rome,  38 ;  estab- 
lishes ecclesiastical  courts,  49;  England 
left  in  charge  of,  53;  supports  William 
II.,  56;  restrains  him,  57;  prevents  the 
quarrel  on  investitures  from  reaching 
England,  GO;  dies,  57 

Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con- 
seci-ated,  131;  opposes  John,  135;  causes 
Pandulf's  fall,  143;  excommunicates  Hu- 
bert's enemies,  145;  his  national  policy, 
146;  dies,  147 

Latimer,  leader  of  a  rebellion  against 
Edward  IV.,  332 

La  Treraouille,  favourite  of  Charles  VII., 
310;  opposed  to  peace,  313 

Layamon,  liis  translation  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth's  Chronicle,  271 

Leicester.    [See  Beaumont.] 

Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  20 ;  competes  with 
Godwine,  22 

Leofwine,  fifth  son  of  Godwine,  outlawed, 
22 ;  Earl  of  Essex  and  Kent,  23 ;  killed 
at  Hastings,  27 

Lindisfame,  episcopal  see  in,  4 

Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  left  in  command  of  England 
during  the  French  war,  228;  governor 
of  Ireland,  250 

Lisle,  Lord,  341 ;  takes  sanctuarv,  342 

Literature,  270-274,  353 

Llewellyn,  John's  son-in-law,  submits  to 
him,  132 

Llewellyn,  attacks  Mortimer's  lands,  162 ; 
refuses  to  obey  the  summons  of  Edward 
I.,  175 ;  conquered  and  killed,  176 

Loet,  position  of,  29 ;  origin  of,  30 ;  settle 
on  the  demesne  land,  31 

Lollards,  their  petition,  251 ;  their  doc- 
trines, 267;  X)ersecuted  by  Henry  IV., 
285;  by  Henry  V.,  288,  289;  by  Glou- 
cester, 312;  by  Suffolk,  318 

Longcharap,  Chancellor,  buys  bishopric  ol 
Ely,  116;  justiciary  and  legate,  117; 
Richard  I.  orders  his  arrest,  his  dispute 
with  Geoffrey  and  John,  is  dismissed, 
121 ;  retires  to  France,  122 

Lothians,  granted  to  Scotland,  14 

Louis  VI.,  upholds  William  Clito,  defeated 
at  Puysac,  makes  peace,  67 

Louis  VII.,  divorces  Eleanor,  85;  his 
friendship  secured  by  Henry  II.,  90; 
cemented  by  a  marriage-treaty,  war  with 
Henry  II.,  92;  receives  Alexander  III., 
94;  protects  Becket,  98;  war  with 
Henry  II.,  100;  supports  Prince  Henry, 
103,  104;  makes  peace,  105;  jealous  of 
Henry  II.'s  power,  109 

Louis  VIII.,  engaged  to  Blanche  of  Cas- 
tile, 127;  summoned  to  England,  139; 
retires,  142 ;  dies,  145 

Louis  XL,  makes  Treaty  of  Pecqulgni, 
338 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  Emperor,  dispute  with 
the  Pope,  219;  joins  France  against 
Edward  III.,  222 

Lovel,  favourite  of  Richard  III.,  345 
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MAOESiETAS,  men  of  Hereford,  19 

Magna  Charta,  107,  137,  138,  139 ;  re-en- 
acted, 168;  confirmed,  188 

Maid  of  Norway,  betrothed,  181 ;  dies,  182 

Maine,  Robert,  Governor  of,  62,  53 ; 
William  II.  fights  against,  59;  suze- 
rainty of,  given  up  by  Louis  VI.  to 
Henry  I.,  67 

Maintainers,  complaints  against,  245;  ex- 
plained, 270 

Malcolm  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  holds  part 
of  Strathclyde  by  military  service,  12 

Malcolm  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  does  hom- 
age to  Cnut,  20 

Malcolm  III.,  Canmore,  King  of  Scotland, 
helps  Eadgar,  45 ;  commends  himself  to 
William  I.,  46;  his  savage  invasions, 
51 ;  marries  Eadgar's  sister,  does  homage 
to  William  I. ,  52 ;  his  wars  with  William 
II.,  does  homage  to  him,  killed  at 
Alnwick,  58 

Malcolm  IV.,  King  of  Scotland,  resigns 
three  counties  to  Henry  II.,  90 ;  does 
homage  for  Huntingdon,  91 ;  follows 
Henry  to  his  war  with  France,  93 

Malet,  Count  of,  supports  Robert,  65; 
banished,  67 

Manny,  Sir  Walter,  raises  siege  of  Henne- 
bone,  222 ;  invades  Picardy,  233 

Manor,  origin  of,  32 

Mansell,  holds  seven  hundred  livings,  152; 
on  Heniy  III.'s  council,  159 ;  driven  to 
France,  162 ;  joins  Eleanor's  army,  164 

Marcel,  revolutionary  leader  in  Paris,  232 

Margaret,  sister  of  Eadgar,  marries  Mal- 
colm, 52 

Margaret,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion, 
sent  as  hostage  to  John,  132 

Margaret,  of  France,  marries  Edward  I., 
190 

Margaret,  marries  Henry  VI.,  316;  char- 
acter, 317;  wins  battles  of  Wakefield 
and  St.  Albans,  rescues  the  King,  327; 
flies  with  him  to  Scotland,  attempts  to 
overthrow  Edward  IV.,  329 ;  defeated  at 
Tewkesbury,  335;  ransomed,  338 

Margaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  marries 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  331 

Mark  system,  described,  28 ;  how  carried 
out,  31 

Marlborough,  castle  of,  held  for  Matilda,  82 

Marriage  of  the  clergy,  pennitted  by  Dun- 
stan,  14,  15 ;  forbidden  by  Lanfranc,  49 

Marshall,  William,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
ordered  to  supplant  Longchamp,  121; 
summoned  to  Rouen,  126  ;  advises  John 
to  disband  hig  troops,  129;  declares 
Henry  III.  King,  141;  his  character, 
government,  142;  death,  143 

Marshall,  William,  second  Earl,  head  of  the 
Barons  at  Brackley,  136;  his  property 
attacked,  144;  quarrels  with  De  Burgh, 
146 

Marshall,  Richard,  third  Earl,  his  patrio- 
tism, 149;  outlawed,  murdered,  150 

Marshall,  Gilbert,  fourth  Earl,  restored 
to  favour,  150 


Martin,  Papal  agent,  his  exactions,  154 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  rivals  for  her  hand, 
336, 337;  marries  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
339 

Matilda,  wife  of  William  L,  helps  Robert, 
53;  dies,  54;  her  claim  on  Flanders, 
69 

MatUda,  niece  of  Eadgar  iEtheling,  marries 
Henry  I.,  64;  dies,  68 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  marries 
Henry  V.,  67;  the  Barons  swear  fealty  to 
her,  69;  marries  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  70; 
her  claim  passed  over,  77;  Da\id  of 
Scotland  supports  her,  79;  Robert  of 
Gloucester  declares  for  her,  81 ;  lands, 
82;  supported  by  Henry  of  Winchester, 
83;  offends  London  and  the  Church, 
retires  to  France,  84 

Maud  of  Boulogne,  wife  of  Stephen,  fighta 
for  him,  84 

1\I  client.    [See  Beaumont.  ] 

Mercenaries,  of  William  L,  46,  54;  of 
Stephen,  81;  of  Henry  II.,  90,  93;  of 
John,  133,  136,  139 

Mercia,  foundation  of,  2 ;  kingdom  of,  4 ; 
submits  to  Wessex,  5 ;  conquered  by  the 
Danes,  7 ;  submits  to  Eadward,  10 ;  Dun- 
stan's  reforms  in,  14,  15 ;  rebels  against 
.^thelred,  16;  overrun  by  Danes,  18; 
surrendered  to  Cnut,  19 ;  made  an  Earl- 
dom for  Eadric,  20 

Militia,  Harold's,  26;  William  II.'s,  59; 
reorganized  by  Henry  II.,  109 

Milo,  Constable  of  Gloucester,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  Robert  of  Gloucester's  agent, 
81 ;  fights  for  Matilda,  82 ;  attests  her 
oath,  83;  his  son  Roger  surrenders  his 
castles  to  Henry  II.,  90 

Moleyns,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Minister 
under  Suffolk,  318;  kiUed,  319 

Monarchy.    [See  King.] 

Montgomeiy,  Roger,  fights  at  Hastings, 
27;  made  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  51;  op- 
poses William  II.,  57 

Montgomerj',  Hugh,  second  Earl,  killed 
while  assisting  Hugh  of  Chester,  59 

Montgomery,  Roger,  third  son  of  the 
first  Earl,  does  homage  for  Powys,  59 

Montgomery,  Amulf,  fifth  son  of  the  first 
Earl,  does  homage  for  Dj'fed,  59 

Montgomery,  Roberi,  eldest  son  of  the  first 
Earl.    [See  Belesme.] 

Montmirail,  Peace  of,  100 

Morkere,  a  Thegn  of  the  Danish  Burghs,  18 

Morkere,  son  of  jElfgar,  elected  Earl  of 
Northumbria,  24;  defeated  by  Tostig, 
26;  calls  a  Witan,  40;  hopes  to  be 
elected  King,  deserts  Eadgar,  41 ;  rein- 
stated in  his  Earldom,  44 ;  rebels  and  is 
pardoned,  45 ;  joins  Hereward's  rebellion, 
50;  made  prisoner,  51 

Mortain,  Count  of.   [See  Robert.] 

Mortimer,  Hugh,  descended  from  Belesme^ 
surrenders  to  Henry  II.,  90 

Mortimer,  Roger,  attacked  by  Llewellyn, 
162 ;  tries  to  liberate  Edward,  164 ;  suc- 
ceeds, 166 
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Moi-timer,  Roger,  subdues  Ireland,  205; 
surrenders  to  Edward  II.,  207;  escapes 
from  the  Tower,  208 ;  in  France  with  the 
Queen,  210;  his  government,  213,  214; 
made  Earl  of  March,  executed,  215 

Mortimer,  Roger,  fourth  Earl  of  March, 
made  heir-apparent,  246 ;  killed,  253 

Mortimer,  Edward,  outlawed,  252;  taken 
prisoner,  278 ;  refused  leave  to  ransom 
himself,  marries  Glendower's  daughter, 
279 

Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  apprehended,  343  ; 
released,  344;  proposes  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  Tudor  and  Elizabeth  of 
York,  345 

Mowbray,  Robert,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, kills  Malcolm  at  A.lnwick,  58 ;  his 
conspiracy  against  William  II.,  59 

Mowbray,  Roger  (son  of  Robert's  nephew 
Nigel),  opposes  the  invasion  of  David  I., 
79 

Mowbray,  John,  Edward  I.  relies  upon, 
191 

Mowbray,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
one  of  the  I.ords  Appellant,  248 ;  won 
over  to  Richard  II.,  251 ;  made  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  252;  banished,  252 

Mowbray,  Thomas,  joins  Scrope's  rebellion, 
beheaded,  281 

Mowbray,  John,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
joins  York,  321 ;  defeated  at  St.  Albans, 
827 

Neville,  Ralph,  Chancellor,  151 

Neville,  Ralph,  made  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, 252 ;  partisan  of  Henry  IV.,  276 ; 
conquers  Scrope  and  Mowbray,  281 

Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  joins  York, 
321 ;  Chancellor,  322 ;  retires,  wins  the 
battle  of  Blore  Heath,  326;  beheaded, 
327 

NeviUe,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  "King- 
maker," at  St.  Albans,  322;  retires  to 
Calais,  325;  wins  battle  of  Northamp- 
ton, 326;  takes  charge  of  Henry  VI., 
827;  defeated  at  St.  Albans,  327;  his 
power,  331 ;  keeps  Edward  IV.  prisoner, 
pardoned,  supports  WeUs'  rebellion, 
833 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Margaret,  re- 
crowns  Henry  VI.,  334 ;  kUled  at  Bfurnet, 
835 

Neville,  John,  of  Montague,  wins  battles 
of  Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hexham,  329; 
made  Earl  of  Northumberland,  331 ;  de- 
clares for  Henry  VI.,  334 ;  killed,  335 

Neville,  Gteorge,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Chancellor,  331 ;  deprived  of  his  chan- 
cellorship, 332 

Neville,  William  (son  of  Ralph),  Lord 
Falconbridge,  at  Ferrybridge,  328 

New  Forest,  made  by  William  I.,  39; 
Richard  dies  there,  54;  the  displaced 
people  taken  to  Cumberland,  58 ;  death 
of  William  II.  in,  60 

Nicholas  of  Ely,  Chancellor,  159 

Nicholas  of  Tusculum,  Papal  Legate, 
135 


Nigel,  Bishop  of  Elv,  nephew  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  surrenders  Devizes  to  Stephen, 
81 ;  joins  Matilda,  83 

Normandy,  connected  with  England  by 
Emma,  17;  JCtiielred  and  his  sons  fly 
there,  18,  19;  Cnut  forms  alliance  with, 
20;  Edward  the  Confessor's  friendship 
for,  21,  22  ;  William  I.  resides  there,  53 ; 
given  to  Robert,  53,  56 ;  anarchy  in,  57  \ 
pledged  by  Robert  to  William  II.,  69; 
conquered  by  Philip  II.  from  John,  129 

North  umbria,  founded,  2;  claims  supre- 
macy, 3;  submits  to  Wessex,  5;  con- 
quered by  the  Danes,  7 ;  helps  Hasting 
against  Alfred,  9 ;  acknowledges  supre- 
macy of  Eadward,  10;  incorporated 
with  Wessex,  made  an  Earldom  for 
Osulf,  12;  divided  into  three  parts,  14; 
surrendered  to  Cnut,  19 ;  Cnut  makes  it 
an  Earldom,  20 

O'Connor,  King  of  Ireland,  war  with 
Dermot  of  Leinster,  102;  submits  to 
Henry  II.,  103 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  brother  of  William 
I.,  at  Hastings,  27 ;  made  Earl  of  Kent, 
43;  left  in  charge  of  England,  44,  53; 
rules  severely,  aims  at  the  Papacy; 
William  imprisons  him,  54 ;  heads  Nor- 
man opposition  to  William  II.,  defeated, 
and  retires  to  France,  57 

OflFa,  King  of  Mercia,  4;  his  power,  hla 
dyke,  5 

Olaf,  King  of  Norway,  invades  England, 
retires  on  receiving  Danegelt,  16 

Oldcastle,  his  character,  286 ;  persecuted, 
288 ;  escapes,  his  death,  289 

Ordainers,  appointment  of,  200 

Orleans,  siege  of,  307-310 

Orleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  his  oon- 
piracy,  209 

Osberht,  King  of  Northumbria,  7 

Osulf,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  12 ;  retain! 
one  third  of  it,  14 

Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  4 

Oswi,  King  of  Northumbria,  4 

Otho,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  brought  up 
in  England,  114;  elected  Emperor,  123; 
promises  help  to  John,  his  rivalry  with 
Philip  of  Swabia,  127;  supported  by 
the  Pope,  131;  receives  money  from 
John,  132;  crowned  as  Emperor,  joins 
the  Northern  League,  133;  defeated  at 
Bou  vines,  136 

Otho,  Papal  Legate,  his  extortions,  146, 
151 

Owen  Glendower,  rebellion,  278;  nego- 
tiates with  the  Percies,  279 ;  conquered, 
282 

Palatine  counties,  established  by  William 

I.,  51 ;  Ely  made  one  by  Henry  I.,  79 
Pale,  English,  provinces  in  Ireland,  103 
Pandulf,    Papal    Legate,  forbids   Philip 
to  attack  John,  134;  his  government, 
143 
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rarliament,  its  origin,  106,  107;  Knights 
and  Burghers  summoned  to,  165 ;  three 
Estates  represented  at,  185,  193,  194; 
royal  power  restricted  by,  201 ;  a  Peer's 
privileges  in,  221;  construction  of,  in 
Edward III.'s  reign,  237,  238;  mercantile 
classes  introduced,  264;  power  of  the 
Commons  in  Henry  IV. 's  reign,f282,  283 

Paulinus,  missionary  to  Northumbria,  8,  4 

Peasantry,  their  suflferings  in  Henry  I.'s 
reign,  72,  73 ;  in  Stephen's  reign,  86,  87 
effects  of  the  Friars'  preachings  on,  158 
disturbances  in  Edward  I.  s  reign,  179 
their  love  for  Lancaster,  207;  effect  of 
Black  Death  upon,  229;  becoming  more 
important,  237,  238;  their  insurrection 
under  Wat  Tyler,  244;  oppression  of 
the  Commons,  245;  day  lalDourers  in- 
creasing, 260,  261;  effects  of  Wicliffe's 
preaching  on,  267,  269;  the  Statute  of 
Labourers,  267,  268;  their  sufferings 
after  the  French  war,  318 ;  their  hatred 
of  Suffolk,  319;  Jack  Cade's  rebellion, 
320;  rebellions  against  Edward  IV.,  832, 
338;  their  indifference  in  the  War  of 
the  Roses,  832,  833,  335;  increased  free- 
dom of,  and  poverty,  352,  353 

Pecquigni,  Treaty  of, '338 

Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  sup- 
ported by  the  Black  Prince,  234;  his 
daughters  marry  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Edmund  of  York,  236 

Pembroke.    [!See  Marshall.] 

Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  4 

Percy,  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Constable,  partisan  of  Henry  IV., 
276 ;  quarrels  with  him,  278,  279 ;  sub- 
mits, 280  ;  escapes,  2S1 ;  killed.  2^2 

Percy,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  first  Earl, 
made  Earl  of  Worcester,  252 

Percy,  Hotspur,  son  of  the  first  Earl,  his 
marriage,  279;  killed,  280 

Percy,  second  Earl,  reinstated,  288 ;  killed 
at  St.  Albans,  323 

Percy,  Lord  Egremont,  son  of  the  second 
Earl,  fighting  with  the  Nevilles,  821, 
323 

Percy,  third  Earl,  killed  at  Towton,  829 

Peter  des  Roches,  Justiciary,  135;  his 
character  and  policy,  charges  Hubert 
with  treason,  144;  retires  to  the  cru- 
sades, 146;  returns,  causes  Hubert's  fall, 
148;  his  rule,  149;  his  fall,  150 

Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
his  possessions,  151;  joins  her  army, 
164 

Peter  de  Aigue  Blanche,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, 151 ;  envoy  to  Rome,  158 ;  attacked 
by  Llewellyn,  162 ;  joins  Eleanor's  army, 
164 

Peter  III.,  of  Aragon,  conquers  Sicily,  177. 

Peter's  Pence,  begun  by  .^thelwulf,  6;  paid 
by  William  I.,  50;  collected  in  Ireland, 
102 

Philip  I.,  jealous  of  William  I.,  68 ;  assists 
Robert,  54,  59;  jealous  of  William  II., 
60 


Philip  II.,  makes  peace  with  Henry  II. 
110 ;  claims  the  guardianship  of  Arthur, 
meets  Henry  at  Gisors,  111;  declares 
war,  112;  goes  on  a  crusade  with  Richard 
I.,  116;  called  the  Lamb  in  Sicilj',  117; 
quarrels  with  Richard,  118;  befriends 
Conrad,  119;  withdraws  from  the  Cru- 
sade, 120;  invades  Richard's  dominions, 
122 ;  tries  to  prolong  Richard's  imprison- 
ment, 123 ;  general  alliance  against  him, 
124;  helps  Arthur  against  John,  126; 
makes  treaty  with  John,  127 ;  war  with 
John,  128;  takes  Normandy,  129;  league 
against  him,  138;  victory  at  Bou  vines, 
136 ;  dies,  145 

Philip  IV.,  his  likeness  to  Edward  I.,  173; 
quarrels  with  him,  184 ;  alliance  with  the 
Scotch,  185 ;  abolishes  the  Templars,  199 

Philip  VI.,  his  quarrel  with  Edward  III., 
218;  asks  David  II.  to  attack  Edward, 
228;  dies,  229 

Philip  of  Swabia,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
127;  makes  peace  with  the  Pope,  131; 
assassinated,  132 

Philip  of  Burgundy.    [See  Burgundy.] 

Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III.,  saves  the 
lives  of  the  men  of  Calais,  228 

Piers  Ploughman,  Vision  of,  273 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  advises  retreat  from 
Scotland,  246;  made  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
dismissed,  247 ;  impeached,  248 

Pole,  William  de  la,  in  command  at  the 
sie^  of  Orleans,  307;  taken  prisoner, 
810;  arranges  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI. , 
816;  made  Marquis  of  Suffolk,  317;  chief 
Minister,  unpopularity  of,  818;  mur- 
dered, 319 

Pole,  John  de  la,  marries  sister  of  Edward 
IV.,  347 

Pole,  John  de  la,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  declared 
heir,  847 

Police,  the  early  system  of,  85;  syste- 
matized at  the  Conquest,  87 ;  strictness 
of  William  I.'s,  89 ;  of  Henry  I.,  73,  74 

Pope,  Adrian  IV.  the  only  English  one, 
90 ;  grants  Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  91 
Alexander  III.    [See  Alexander  III.] 
Alexander  IV.,  extorts  money  for  Sici- 
lian war,  158 ;  absolves  Henry  III.  from 
his  vow,  161 
Boniface  VIII.,  his  claim  on  Scotland, 

191 
Boniface  IX.,  grants  Provisors,  250 
Calixtas  II.,  mediates  a  treaty  between 

Henry  I.  and  Louis  VI.,  68 
Celestine  III.,   excommuiiicates  Long- 
champ's  enemies,  122 
Clement  III.,  raised  by  Henry  IV.  of 

Germany,  60 
Clement     IV.,     excommunicate*     the 

Barons,  164 
Clement  VI.,  attempts  arbitration,  223 
Gregory  VII.,  supports  William  I.,  25; 
revives  the  Papacy,  49 ;  demands  hom- 
age and  Peter's  Pence,  50;  friendly 
relations  with  England,  60 
Gregory  IX.,  his  extortions,  147 
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Gregory  XI.,  restores   the    Papacy  to 

Rome,  245 
Honorius  III.,  his  character,  147 
Innocent  III.,  decides  the  election  at 
Canterbury,  130;    consecrates  Lang- 
ton,  131;    his  interdict  and  excom- 
munication,   131;     declares    John's 
crown  forfeited,  134;  his  tyranny  in 
England,  135 ;  disallows  Magna  Charta, 
139;  dies,  140 
Innocent  IV.,  his  exactions,  154;  offers 

Sicily  to  Edmund,  157 
John  XXII.,  mediates  between  Edward 

II.  and  the  barons,  205 
Victor  III.,  acknowledged  in  England,  61 
Victor  IV..  acknowledged  in  Germany,  94 
Popes,  position  as  arbitrators,  222,  223 
Powys,  granted  to  Montgomery,  59 
Prsemunire,  Statute  of,  250,  266 ;  writ  of, 

used  against  Beaufort,  812 
Privy  Council,  origin  of,  107 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  159 
Provisors,  Statute  of,  250,  265 
Purveyance,   misery  caused  by,  73;  re- 
strained by  Henry  I.,  74 ;  restricted  by 
Magna  Charta,  139;    checked   by   the 
Statute  of  Stamford,  200  ;  exacted  by  the 
royal  Princes,  215 ;  complained  of,  245 

Ralph  of  Gwader,  son  of  Ralph  the  Staller, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  conspires  against  Wil- 
liam I.,  52;  flies  to  Brittany,  53 

Ralph  Flambard,  Justiciary,  his  cruelties, 
57;  arrested  by  Henry  I.,  64;  escapes 
to  Normandy,  64 

Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester,  fights  against 
Wales,  78 ;  joins  Matilda,  83 

Ratcliffe,  favoiirite  of  Richard  III.,  842, 
345,  347 

Raymond  of  Toulouse,  quarrels  with 
Richard,  112 ;  marries  Joanna,  124 ;  re- 
venge for  injury  done  him,  133 

Reeve,  his  office,  31 ;  his  duties,  82 

Renaissance,  its  effects,  338,  353 

R6n6,  Duke  of  Bar,  316 

Representation,  not  understood  in  Saxon 
times,  34 ;  used  in  making  the  Domes- 
day Book,  55 ;  used  in  inquiries  for  finan- 
cial purposes,  125 ;  first  used  in  Parlia- 
ment, 165;  principle  established,  172; 
193.  194 

Revenue.    [See  Taxes.] 

Richard  I.,  engaged  to  Berengaria,  93; 
joins  the  Great  Rebellion,  against  his 
father,  104;  pardoned,  105;  his  success 
in  Aquitaine  excites  Prince  Henry's 
envy,  110;  his  war  with  him,  111; 
attacks  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  joins 
Philip  II.  against  Henry  II.,  receives 
his  father's  submission,  112;  gets  ab- 
solution, is  crowned,  115 ;  sells  all  offices 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  goes  on  a  cmsade, 
116;  his  quarrels  in  Sicily,  117;  con- 
quers Cyprus,  marries  Berengaria,  118 ; 
takes  Acre,  120 ;  relieves  Joppa,  makes 
a  truce  with  Saladin,  121;  imprisoned 
m  Germany,  122 ;  does  homage  to  Henry 


VI,,  returns  to  England,  123;  his  wars 
with  Philip,  his  death,  124;  his  heavy 
taxation,  125 ;  names  John  as  his  sac- 
cessor,  126 

Richard  II.,  made  heir-apparent,  240; 
his  interview  with  Wat  Tyler,  244; 
his  favourites,  247;  his  character,  248; 
assumes  authority,  249;  his  expedition 
to  Ireland,  250;  his  marriage,  251;  hia 
vengeance,  252;  his  despotism,  253; 
deposed,  254 ;  death,  277 

Richard  III.,  murder  of  Henry  VI.  im- 
puted to  him,  336;  his  quarrel  with 
Clarence,  336;  captures  Edward  V.,  842; 
secures  the  crown,  343 ;  his  unpopularity, 
345 ;  his  energy,  346 ;  death  of  his  son, 
347;  killed  at  battle  of  Bosworth,  848; 
his  character,  349 

Richard,  Prior  of  Dover,  succeeds  Becket 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  105 

Richard,  brother  of  Henry  III.,  Count  of 
Poiton,  quarrels  with  De  Burgh,  146; 
his  patriotic  efforts,  goes  on  a  Crusade, 
152;  marries  Sancha,  154;  refuses  the 
Sicilies,  157 ;  elected  King  of  the  Romans, 
158;  joins  Henry  against  the  Barons, 
162;  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  163 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.'s  son  Edmund,  his  conspiracy, 
executed,  292 

Richard  of  York,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  command  of  the  war  In  France, 
814,  815;  leader  of  the  Plantagenet 
Princes,  317;  concerned  in  Suffolk's 
death,  319 ;  appears  in  arms,  320 ;  duped 
into  submission,  321 ;  President  of  the 
Council,  822 ;  victory  at  St.  Albans,  823 ; 
Protector,  deposed,  324;  returns  from 
Ireland,  325;  claims  the  throne,  826; 
beheaded  after  Wakefield,  327 

Richard,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  in  sanctuary, 
342;  given  up  to  Richard,  343;  mur- 
dered, 345 

Ridel,  Godfrey,  Becket's  enemy,  made 
Bishop  of  Ely,  105 

Rivaux,  Treasurer,  148;  obtains  confis- 
cated property,  150 

Rivers.    [See  Woodville.] 

Robert,  brother  of  William  I,,  fights  at 
Hastings,  27 ;  made  Earl  of  Cornwall,  45 ; 
opposes  William  II.,  57 ;  banished,  taken 
prisoner  at  Tenchebray,  ^^ 

Robert  de  Comtnes,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, murdered,  46 

Robert,  son  of  William  I.,  Governor  of 
Maine,  52 ;  does  homage  for  it  to  Philip 
I.,  53 ;  his  rebellion  and  reconciliation 
with  his  father  at  Gerberoi,  his  expedi- 
tion against  Scotland,  54;  Normandy 
bequeathed  to  him,  56;  his  character 
excites  feudal  anarchy,  57;  makes  Treaty 
of  Caen  with  William  II.,  58;  goes  on  a 
Crusade,  pledging  Normandy  to  William, 
59 ;  claims  the  throne  of  England,  sur- 
renders to  Henry  I.,  65 ;  taken  prisoner 
at  Tenchebray,  66 
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Robert  of  Rhuddlan,  his  wars  with  Wales, 
51 

Robert  of  Flanders,  supports  William  Clito, 
kiUed,  68 

Robert  of  Bathenton,  rebels  against  Ste- 
phen, 79 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of 
Henry  I.,  swears  fealty  to  Matilda,  69; 
suppresses  Gryfflth's  insurrection,  70; 
one  of  the  three  remaining  Earls,  re- 
nounces his  fealty  to  Stephen,  80;  his 
power  in  the  West,  81 ;  brings  Matilda 
to  England,  82 ;  takes  Stephen  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  83;  taken 
prisoner,  exchanged  for  Stephen,  84; 
dies,  his  character,  85 

Robert  of  Artois,  persuades  Edward  III. 
to  the  war  with  Prance,  218 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  translated  Layamon, 
271 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  punishes  false 
coiners,  74;  organizes  the  Exchequer 
Court,  75 ;  power  of  his  family,  81 ; 
arrested,  81 ;  dies,  82 

Rotheram,  Archbishop  of  York,  Chan- 
cellor, 341 ;  deposed,  842 

Rouen,  siege  of,  299 ;  loss  of,  319 

Russell,  Chancellor,  342,  346 

Rutland,  made  Earl  of  Albemarle,  252; 
title  removed,  276;  conspires  against 
Henry  IV.,  277 

Sac  and  Soc,  explained,  83;  benefit  of,  76 
Saladin,  his  power  in  the  East,  111 ;  great- 
ness of  his  empire,  takes  Jerusalem,  119; 
his  truce  with  Richard,  121 
Saladin  tax,  imposed  by  Henry  II.,  Ill 
Salisbury,  Earl  of,  conspires  against  Henry 

IV.,  beheaded,  277 
Salisbury,  commanding  at  Orleans,  807 
Salisbury.  [See  Neville.  ] 
Sanctuary,  effects  of  taking,  149 
Say,  minister  under  Suffolk,  318;  exe- 
cuted, 320 
Scotland,  does  fealty  to  Eadward  the 
Elder,  10;  to  iEthelstan,  11;  rebels, 
and  defeated  at  Brunanburh,  11;  the 
Lothians  added  to  it,  14;  submits  to 
Cnut,  20;  does  homage  to  William  I., 
46 ;  invades  England,  51 ;  the  Lowlands 
anglicized,  52;  war  with  William  II., 
58;  does  homage  for  Huntingdon  to 
Henry  II.,  90, 91 ;  does  homage  to  Henry 
II.,  105;  repurchases  its  independence 
from  Richard  I.,  116;  does  homage  to 
John,  128,  132;  peace  and  marriage 
treaty  with  Henry  III.,  143;  its  rela- 
tions with  England,  180;  extinction  of 
the  royal  family,  181;  rival  claimants, 
182;  Balliol  made  king,  183;  conquered 
by  Edward  L,  186;  Wallace's  rebellion, 
189,  190;  reconquered  by  Edward  I., 
191;  Bruce's  rebellion,  192;  invaded  by 
Edward  II.,  198,  200;  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum,  203;  truce  with  England,  206; 
Bruce  acknowledged  king  by  Edward 
II.,  208;.  war  with  Edward  III.,  214; 


Edward  Balliol's  Invasion,  216;  does 
fealty  to  Edward  III.,  217 ;  David  Bruce's 
invasion,  228;  Edward  III.'s  "Burnt 
Candlemas,"  231 ;  peace  with  England, 
232 ;  war  with  Richard  II. ,  246 ;  refuses 
homage  to  Henry  IV.,  278;  imprison- 
ment of  James  II.,  281;  released,  304; 
murdered,  315;  truce  with  England,  316 ; 
Independent  spirit  of,  339;  truce  with, 
847 

Scrope,  William,  made  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  252 

Scrope,  Hemy  of  Masham  (nephew  of  the 
Earl),  his  conspiracy  with  Cambridge, 
executed,  292 

Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  his  conspir- 
acy with  Mowbray,  executed,  281 

Scutage,  first  instance  of,  91 ;  second,  93 ; 
reason  for,  109 ;  explained,  113 ;  de- 
manded by  John,  136 ;  restricted  by 
Magna  Charta,  138 ;  demanded  by  Henry 
IIL,  148 

Sheriff,  his  duties,  82 ;  untrustworthy,  75 ; 
court  of,  76 ;  peculation  of,  106 ;  re- 
strained by  Magna  Charta,  139 

Shire,  origin  of,  31,  32 

Sibylla,  wife  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  65 

Sicily,  Richard  I.  and  Philip  in,  117; 
genealogy  ot  the  kings  of,  125;  Papal 
efforts  to  drive  the  Hohenstaufen  from, 
156 ;  accepted  by  Edmund,  son  of  Henry 
III.,  157;  renounced  by  the  council, 
161;  given  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  168; 
conquered  by  Aragon,  177 

Sigeric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  suc- 
ceeds Dunstan,  16 

Sigismund,  visit  of,  297 

Simon  de  Montfort,  his  ancestors,  mar- 
riage, goes  on  a  crusade,  152;  his  go- 
vernment of  Gascony,  156 ;  quarrel  with 
Valence,  158;  surrenders  his  castles, 
160;  quarrels  with  Gloucester,  161 ;  chief 
of  the  baronial  party,  162;  wins  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  163 ;  his  rule,  164  ;  his 
parliament,  165;  killed  at  Evesham,  his 
property  confiscated,  167;  the  i)eople's 
love  for  him,  169 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  assists 
Edward  against  God  wine,  22;  mentioned 
in  Macbeth,  23 

Slaves,  causes  of  bondage,  29 ;  at  the  Con- 
quest, 85;  English  slaves  in  Scotland, 
62 ;  forbidden  by  the  Church,  71 

Soken,  meaning  of,  23 

Sokmen,  85 

Somerset,  John,  Lieutenant-General  in 
France,  816 ;  commits  suicide,  319 

Somerset,  Edmund,  succeeds  him  in 
France,  319;  returns,  triumphs  over 
York,  321 ;  killed  at  St.  Albans,  823 

Somerset,  Henry,  in  power,  324 ;  flies  to 
Scotland,  joins  Edward  IV.,  r^oius 
Henry  VI.,  killed  at  Hexham,  829 

Stafford,  Henry,  second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, marries  Catherine  Woodville,  831 ; 
head  of  the  old  nobility,  341 ;  supports 
Richard  III.,  842  :  joins  Henry  Tudor, 
345 ;  executed,  346 
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Stafford,  Sir  Humphrey,  defeated  by  Jack 
Cade,  320,  (distant  relation  of  the 
Duke's) 

Stafford,  Humphrey  (cousin  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey), Earl  of  Devonshire,  defeated, 
332 

Stafford,  Sir  Humphrey,  prevents  Bucking- 
ham from  joining  Henry  Tudor,  846 

Stanley,  one  of  the  new  nobility,  341; 
apprehended,  343 ;  made  constable,  344 ; 
marries  Margaret  of  Richmond,  347 ; 
joins  Henry  Tudor,  348 

St.  Brice,  massacre  of,  17 

Staple,  Calais  a  staple  town,  228;  origin 
of,  257 ;  rearranged  by  Edward  IV.,  330 

Statutes — 
Of  Carlisle,  265 
De  Donis  conditionalibus,  196 
De  Haeretico  combvirendo,  276,  286 
Of  Labourers,  267 
De  Mercatoribus,  258 
Of  Mortmain,  175,  196 
Of  Praemunire,  250,  266 
Of  Provisors,  250,  265 
Quia  Emptores,  194, 196,  264 
Of  Stamford,  200 
De  Tallagio,  188 
Of  Wales,  176 

Of  Westminster,  174,  193,  195,  200 
Of  Winchester,  177, 195 

Stephen,  second  son  of  Stephen  of  Blois 
and  Adela,  daughter  of  WiUiam  I.,  swears 
fealty  to  Matilda,  69 ;  secures  the  throne, 
77 ;  his  character,  78 ;  goes  to  Normandy, 
purchases  peace  with  Anjou,  79 ;  makes 
peace  with  Scotland,  grants  castles,  and 
creates  earldoms,  80 ;  by  mercenaries  de- 
feats Gloucester's insurrection.Sl;  offends 
the  Church,  81,  82;  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  IJncoln,  83;  released  in 
exchange  for  Gloucester,  defeated  at 
Wilton,  84;  deserted  by  many  of  his 
nobles  and  by  the  Pope,  85;  accepts 
Henry  as  his  heir,  dies,  misery  caused 
by  his  weakness,  86 

Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  23; 
does  not  receive  the  Pallium  from  the 
Pope,  36,  49;  William  I.  will  not  be 
crowned  by,  seeks  his  ruin,  42;  ia  de- 
posed, 48 

Stratford,  John  of,  made  Chancellor,  216 ; 
his  quarrel  with  Edward  III.,  221 

Strathclyde,  its  extent,  3;  peopled  by 
Danes,  8 ;  does  fealty  to  Eadward,  10 ; 
Eadmund  grants  part  of  it  to  Scotland, 
12 

Suffolk.     [See  Pole.] 

Swegen,  or  Swend,  son  of  King  of  Den- 
mark, invades  England,  16;  his  sister 
massacred,  17;  his  great  invasion,  made 
King  of  England,  18 

Swend,  King  of  Denmark,  nephew  of 
Cnut,  willing  to  help  the  English,  44; 
sends  a  fleet,  46,  47 

Talbot,  Sir  John,  defeated  at  Pataye,  31') ; 
defeats  Burgundiana.  311  •  dies,  321 


Tallage,  exacted  by  Matilda,  84 ;  ex- 
plained, 113;  considered  illegal  after 
Edward  I.,  195 

Tannegui  Duch&tel,  becomes  Master  of 
France,  296 ;  rescues  the  Dauphin,  299 ; 
murders  Burgundy,  300 

Taxes,  before  tiie  Conquest,  85;  whence 
derived,  38;  on  land,  64;  no  appeal 
against,  72 ;  Henry  I.'s,  73 ;  in  the  hands 
of  the  King  and  Council,  76 ;  Henry  II. 
introduces  scutage,  93;  his  revenue, 
113;  Richard  I.'s  tax  on  land,  125; 
John's  severe  taxes,  128,  133 ;  restricted 
by  Magna  Charta,  188;  complaints 
agaimjt  De  Burgh's,  144;  Henry  III. 
demands  scutage;;  148  ;  tallages  and  aids, 
155;  Edward  I.  establishes  customs, 
174;  his  heavy  taxes,  185,  186;  clergy 
outlawed  for  refusing  to  pay,  187 ;  com- 
plaints against,  188 ;  method  of  levying 
changed,  193,  194;  restricted  by  the 
Ordinances,  201;  Edward  III.'s  Male- 
tolte,  219 ;  his  subsidies,  223 ;  the  poll 
tax,  240,  243 ;  Wat  Tyler's  riots  against, 
244 ;  Richard  II.'s,  252,  253 ;  sufferings 
of  the  poor  under,  269 ;  consent  of  Par- 
liament necessary  for  levying,  282; 
Henry  V.'s,  291 ;  Bedford's,  313 ;  Wells' 
insurrection  against,  833;  Richard  III.'s 
malevolences,  348 

Templars,  imdertake  a  Crusade  for  Henry 
II.,  103;  suppressed  by  Edward  II.,  199 

Thegns,  their  rise,  13 ;  duties  of,  30 ;  court 
of,  33 ;  become  Barons,  35 

Theobald  of  Blois,  grandson  of  William  I., 
defeats  LoTiis  VI.  at  Puysae,  67 ;  urged 
to  claim  the  crown  after  Henry  I.,  77 ; 
again  refuses  it,  84 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Joins 
Henry's  party,  mediates  a  compromise, 
85 ;  employs  Becket,  92 ;  dies,  95 

Theodore  of  Tarsus,  organizes  the  Church,  4 

Theows,  or  slaves,  29 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  invades  France,  284;  killed 
at  Beaug6,  301 

Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
sixth  son  of  Edward  III.,Govemorduring 
the  war,  233 ;  succeeds  John  of  Gaunt, 
246,  247;  one  of  the  Lords  Appellant, 
248  ;  constant  opponent  of  Richard  II., 
251 ;  arrested,  251 :  strangled,  252 

Thurkill,  or  Thurcytel,  invades  England, 
17 ;  joins  the  English,  18 

Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  opposes 
David  of  Scotland,  79 

Tithing,  explained,  35 

Tostig,  third  son  of  Godwine,  made  Earl  of 
Northumbria,  23 ;  deposed,  24 ;  invades 
the  North,  slain,  26 

Trade  of  England,  256-258,  261,  262,  351 

Trail-bfttons,  195 

Tresilian,  impeached,  248 ;  executed,  249 

Trinoda  necessitas,  explained,  35;  re- 
tained by  William  I.,  37 ;  reorganized. 
109 

Troyes,  Treaty  of.  300 
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Tudor,  Edmund,  son  of  Owen  and  Cathe- 
rine of  France,  brought  forward,  321 

Tudor,  Jasper,  brother  of  Edmund,  brought 
forward,  321 ;  defeated  by  Hubert  of 
Pembroke,  332 ;  almost  the  only  Lan- 
castrian left,  336 

Tudor,  Henry,  son  of  Edmund,  proposed 
marriage,  345;  first  invasion,  346;  second 
invasion,  348 

Twenge,  his  riots,  148 

Vajjcnce,  AjTner  flf.  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

155 
Valence,  William  of,  his  possessions,  151 ; 

quarrels  with  De  Montfort,  158 ;  refuses 

to  surrender  his  castles,  160;  escapes 

from  Lewes,  164 ;  returns,  166 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  defeats  Bruce, 

192 
Vere,  Aubrey  de,  defends  Stephen's  cause, 

82 
Vere, ''  Robert  de,  ninth  Earl  of  Oxford, 

Duke  of  Ireland,  favourite  of  Richard 

II.,  247;  impeached,  248;  dies,  250 
Vere,   Aubrey  de,   succeeds  his  nephew 

Robert,  250 
Vere,  John  de,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Oxford, 

almost  the  only  Lancastrian  left,  336 
Vexin,  claimed  by  France,   55;    war  on 

account  of,  CO;   Henry  II.  refuses  to 

surrender  it,  109 ;  John  secm-es  it,  127 
Viaticum,  extorted  by  William  II.,  59 
Villeinage,  position  of,  36;   proposal  to 

abolish  it,  245 ;  disappearing,  267-269, 352 

Wales,  remains  British,  8 ;  Wessez  esta- 
blishes supremacy  over,  6 ;  southern 
part  colonized  by  Danes,  8 ;  assist  Eadric 
the  WUd  against  WiUiam  L,  44;  Wil- 
liam I.  establishes  Palatine  Counties  to 
restrain  it,  61  ;  constant  wars  against 
William  II.,  58;  land  granted  to  Nor- 
man Earls,  59 ;  Henry  I.  establishes 
colonies  of  Flemings  in,  70;  insurrec- 
tions imder  Gryflath,  70  ;  under  Gwyn- 
neth,  91 ;  under  Llewellyn,  132 ;  imder 
Llewellyn,  176 ;  annexation  of,  177 ; 
Meredith's  rebellion,  178 ;  rebellion 
against  Edward  II.,  204;  quarrel  with 
the  Marchers,  206 ;  insurrection  of  Owen 
Qlendower,  278,  282 ;  sympathy  with 
the  Lancastrians,  332,  335;  sympathy 
with  the  Tudors,  346,  348 

Wallace,  his  insurrection,  189 ;  defeat  and 
death,  190 ;  his  use  of  infantry,  225 

Wadter,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, opposes  John,  123  ;  trained  by 
Glanvill,  124;  withdraws  from  secular 
work,  125;  summoned  to  Rouen,  126; 
persTiades  John  to  disband  his  troops, 
129;  dies,  130 

Waltheof,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  44;  de- 
stroys the  castles  of  York,  47 ;  conspires 
against  William,  52 ;  executed,  miracles 
at  his  tomb,  53 

Ward  of  Trumpington,  the  false  Richard 
IL,  279,  292 


Warrenne,  William  of,  first  Earl  of  Surrey, 
conquers  Hereward,  50 

Warrenne,  William  of,  second  Earl,  sup- 
ports Robert  of  Normandy,  65 

Warrenne,  William  of,  natural  son  of  Ste- 
phen (married  the  heiress  of  the  third 
Earl),  surrenders  to  Henry  II. ,  91 

Warrenne,  John,  seventh  Earl,  opposes 
Edward  I.,  174 ;  Commanderin  Scotland, 
185];  Guardian  of  Scotland,  186 ;  defeated 
by  Wallace,  189 

Warwick  (John  of  Plesseys),  Henry  III.'s 
Commissioner,  159 

Warwick  (William  Maudit),  one  of  the 
Barons'  Council,  159 

Warwick.     [See  Beauchamp  and  Neville.] 

Watling  Street,  Danish  boundary,  8 

Wat  Tyler,  his  insurrection,  244 

Wedmore,  Treaty  of,  8 

Wells'  rebellion.  333 

Weregild,  explained,  29 

Wessex,  fovmdation  of,  2,  3 ;  conversion 
of,  4 ;  supremacy  of,  5  ;  invaded  by 
Danes,  7 ;  repels  them,  8 ;  retains  the 
supremacy,  10 ;  overrun  by  ThurkUl, 
conquered  by  Cnut,  18 ;  restored  to 
Edmund  Ironside,  19 ;  helps  Harold 
against  William,  26 

Wicliffe,  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  240; 
deserted  by  him,  recants,  245 ;  his 
preaching,  266,  267 

William  I.,  visits  England,  22;  his  claims 
to  the  throne,  24,  36  ;  prepares  to  invade 
England,  25;  lands  at  Pevensey,  and 
fights  the  battle  of  Hastings,  26;  checks 
the  growth  of  feudalism,  37 ;  establishes 
the  Curia  Regis,  38;  character  of  his 
government,  89 ;  marches  to  London, 
41 ;  crowned,  42 ;  gradually  transfers  the 
land  to  Normans,  43;  limits  earldoms, 
87,  43 ;  leaves  England,  returns  to  sup- 
press insurrections,  44 ;  takes  Exeter, 
and  completes  the  conquest  of  the  West, 
suppresses  flnst  Northern  insvirrection, 
45 ;  suppresses  the  rebellion  at  York, 
46 ;  lays  waste  Yorkshire,  47 ;  his  legis- 
lation, 48;  his  position  with  regard  to 
the  Church,  48,  49 ;  conquers  Hereward, 
50  ;  receives  homage  from  Scotland,  52; 
suppresses  the  conspiracy  of  Norman 
nobles,  52 ;  continues  to  reside  in  Nor- 
mandy, quarrels  with  his  sons,  63; 
threatened  invasion  of  England,  54; 
Domesday  survey  and  general  oath 
allegiance,  his  death  and  burial,  55 ;  his 
will,  66 

William  II.,  secures  Lanfranc's  support, 
is  crowned,  pleases  the  English  by  pro- 
mises, 56;  defeats  baronial  rebellion,  on 
Lanfranc's  death  leaves  England  to 
Ralph  Flambard,  57;  intrigues  in  Nor- 
mandy, makes  treaty  with  Robert  at 
Caen,  receives  homage  from  Malcolm, 
renews  war  with  him,  68 ;  leaves  the 
conquest  of  Wales  to  tlie  Marchers,  ex- 
torts viaticum  from  the  host  before 
going  to  Normandy,  holds  Normandy  in 
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pledge,  69;  his  formidable  position, 
frilled  in  the  New  Forest,  his  general 
success,  60;  his  conduct  towards  the 
Church,  61,  62 

William  Cllto,  son  of  Robert  of  Normandy, 
pretender  to  the  Duchy,  supported  by 
Louis  VII. ,  deserted  at  treaty  of  Gisors, 
67 ;  supported  by  Fulk  of  Anjou,  and 
deserted,  68;  supported  and  again  de- 
serted by  both  Fulk  and  Louis,  Louis 
tries  to  put  him  on  the  throne  of  Flan- 
ders, his  death,  69 ;  his  marriage,  72 

"William,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  son  of  Stephen, 
promises  homage  to  Henry  II.,  86 

William,  son  of  Henry  I.,  marries  a 
daughter  of  Fulk  of  Anjou,  67;  the 
barons  swear  fealty  to,  drowned  in  the 
White  Ship,  68 

William  of  Albemarle,  opposes  invasion  of 
David  I.,  79;  his  power  in  Yorkshire, 
submits  to  Henry  II. ,  90 

William  II.,  of  Sicily,  marries  Joanna, 
109;  his  death  delays  the  Crusade,  117 

Williain  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  joins 
the  Great  Rebellion  against  Henry  II., 
104;  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  does 
homage  for  Scotland,  106;  buys  back 


his  privileges  from  Richard,  116 ;  does 
personal  homage  to  John,  128;  makes 
full  submission,  132 

Winchelsea,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
refuses  grants  to  Edward  I.,  186;  ap- 
pointed adviser  to  Prince  Edward,  187 ; 
excommunicates  Gaveston,  202 

Wishart,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Regency,  181 ;  invites  Edward 
I.,  182;  trusted  by  Edward  I.,  191; 
crowns  Bruce,  192 

Witan,  described,  32,  35,  37,  38;  consents 
to  the  Danegelt,  16 ;  assembled  by  Eadric, 
18;  elects  Cnut  King,  20;  God  wine's 
quarrel  referred  to  it,  22;  called  on 
Harold's  death,  elects  Eadgar,  41 ;  oflFers 
the  crown  to  William  I.,  42;  tries  and 
condemns  Waltheof,  53 

Woodville,  rise  of  the  family,  330,  331; 
Sir  John,  beheaded,  832 ;  Anthony,  made 
Lord  Scales,  331 ;  Lord  Rivers,  341 ; 
patronizes  printing,  353 ;  beheaded,  342 ; 
Elizabeth,  marries  Edward  IV.,  330 

Wulstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  13 

Wykeham,  William  of.  Chancellor,  deposed 
239;  restored,  240;  deposed,  240;  re- 
stored, 249 
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\    NEW  line  was  thus  raised  to  the  throne  of  England.     It  was 

-^■^     only  indirectly  that  the  new  King  represented  the  House  of 

Lancaster.     On  his  father's  side  he  was  sprung  from  the     ^ 

second  marriage  of  the  wife  of  Henry  V.,  on  his  motlier's  reign,  that  of 

side  from  the  illegitimate  family  of  John  of  Gaunt,  which   *"  '""^'• 

had  been  expressly  excluded  from  the  throne.  ^  In  the  lack  of  any 

other  leader,  however,  he  had  been  accepted  as  head  of  the  Lancas- 

1  The  exception  does  not  occur  in  the  patent  of  Legitimation  in  the  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  is  added  in  the  patent  confirming  the  grant  to  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of 
Somerset.  1407. 
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trians,  but  it  was  reaUy  a  coalition  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancas- 
trians which  secured  him  his  elevation.     Richard  had  so  shocked  the 
feelings  even  of  his  own  party,  that  they  had  been  willing,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  waive  their  old  antipathies,  and  to  assist  Henry,  provided 
always  that  he  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York,     The  new 
King  therefore  found  some  difficulty  in  stating  on  what  grounds  he 
claimed  the  throne.     Lancastrian  in  feehng,  but  not  puiely  Lancaa- 
crian  in  blood,  and  dependent  upon  the  support  of  Yorkists,  he  could 
allege  no  hereditary  claim,— to  allege  conquest,  which  seemed  the 
other  alternative,  could  not  but  be  irritating  to  a  proud  nation  like 
the  English.     Nor  indeed  would  it  have  represented  the  fact.     It 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  allege  that  the  kingdom  had  been 
conquered  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  when  the  advantage  had  been 
secured  chiefly  by  the  accidental  death  of  his  rival.     In  fact,  as  he 
himself  knew,  he  was  accepted  by  the  nation  because  they  were 
wearied  out  of  bloodshed,  and  because  there  seemed  some  chance  that 
the  great  national  feud  might  be  healed  by  his  accession.     He  con- 
sequently had  himself  declared   King  by  the   Parliament,  which, 
though  it  was  in  fact  subservient  to  the  ruling  power,  retained  much 
of  the  authority  derived  from  its  former  greatness,  and  still  presum- 
ably expressed  the  national  wishes.     The  example  thus  set  by  Henry 
was  followed  by  his  successors,  who,  arbitrary  though  they  were, 
preferred  to  give  to  theii  usurpations  the  sanction  of  what  still 
professed  to  be  the  representation  of  the  nation.      None  the  less 
was  his  reign  the   reign  of  an  usurper,  the  reign  of  one  anxious 
to  establish  his  dynasty,  and  working  for  that  end  without  much 
regard  for  the  national  honour.     It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  under- 
stood well  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  opportunity  which  was 
offered  him  for  establishing  a  strong  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old  nobility  of  England,  which  had  been  almost  exterminated  during 
the  late  wars.     We  find  him  therefore  determined  and  cruel  in  the 
suppression  and  punishment  of  all  insurrections  on  the  part  of  any 
who  could  be  dangerous  to  his  dynasty ; — avaricious  and  grasping, 
even  violently  and  illegally  so  when  he  found  himself  strong  enough, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  though  probably  he  liked  that 
well  enough,  but  because  he  knew  what  strength  lay  in  the  possession 
of  large  treasures,  and  because  he  saw  that  it  might  free  him  from 
the  necessity  of  frequent  Parliaments  ; — determined  to  maintain  order, 
and  for  that  purpose,  and  as  an  additional  support  to  the  central 
authority,  establishing  his  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber.     In  his  rela- 
tions with   foreign   countries,  we   see  him  risking   little   for  mere 
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honour,  but  securing  some  solid  advantages  by  those  forms  of  iiirHnie 
which,  arising  in  Italy,  were  gradually  growing  into  that  an  oi  diplo- 
macy which  is  so  distinguishing  a  mark  of  modem  European  his- 
tory ;  while  hia  domestic  policy  was  directed  chiefly  to  depress 
still  further  the  already  broken  nobility,  while  surrounding  himself 
with  new-made  men  who  depended  for  their  importance  on  Court 
favour. 

His  reign  is  in  fact  the  completion  of  an  entire  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  monarchy  which  was  begun  by  Edward  IV. 
The  constitutional  growth  of  the  nation,  which  had  been    SJSSte*?  ti 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  since  the  time  of  Edward  L     ""  "^o^^an^y. 
was  checked.     In  the  place  of  national  or  feudal  monarchy  there  had 
arisen  a  monarchy  personal  and  nearly  absolute ;  and  many  of  the 
abuses  of  royalty  already  removed  (such  as  the  exaggerated  power  oi 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  use  of  arbitrary  taxation  under  the  form 
of  benevolences)  began  to  reappear.      At  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  there  was  no  class  of  sufficient  importance  to  withstand  the 
power  of  royalty ;  the  intermediate  classes  had  disappeared.     The 
King  stood  face  to  face  with  the  commonalty  ;  and  that  commonalty 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  act  as  a  check  upon  its  rival 
The  constitutional  growth  of  England  had  depended  upon  the  union 
of  all  classes.  Church,  Barons,  and  Commons.     But  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  had  destroyed  the  old  nobility.     That  great  war  had  been  in 
its  character  a  faction  fight  among  the  nobles  themselves ;  it  had 
scarcely  touched  the  bulk  of  the  nation.     The  processes  of  law  went 
on  as  usual ;  industry  continued,  trade  improved,  wealth  increased. 
But  the  two  great  factions  mutually  destroyed  each  other;  at  ihti 
close  of  that  war  there  were  scarcely  any  of  the  great  families  left. 
The  Church  had  been  unaffected  by  the  war.     Its  wealth  was  un- 
touched.   But  by  the  signs  of  the  coming  Reformation  given  by 
Wicliffe  and  his  followers,  and   by  the  threatening  attitude  more 
than  once  assumed  by  the  Commons,  it  had  been  completely  terrified. 
To  uphold  its  position  it  was  ready  to  cling  to  any  support.     The 
strongest  support  was  the  Crown.     All  its  influence  was  therefore 
withdrawn  from  the  nation,  and  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  Kin^' ; 
and  from  among  its  numbers,  till  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  the  Re- 
formation, the  ablest  ministers  of  the  new  monarchy  were  drawn.     It 
might  be  supposed,  that  with  the  undoubted  growth  in  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  gentry  and  higher  commons,  that  class  would  hav« 
been  in  a  position  to  act  the  part   which  the  baronial   partv  had 
hitherto  taken.     But  several  causes  prevented  the  Hoiwe  of  Commona 
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from  acting  with  independence.       In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the 

franchise  had  been  narrowed.  TiU  that  time  aU  freeholders  had  had 
the  right  of  voting.  The  right  was  then  confined  to  freeholders  with 
the  quaUfication  of  forty  shillings.  This  at  once  brought  the  repre- 
sentation under  the  influence  of  the  greater  landowners  and  of  the 
Crown.  For  party  purposes  this  influence  had  been  unscrupulously 
used.  The  representation  was  constantly  tampered  with.  It  is  thus 
we  find  again  and  again  the  Parliament  ready  to  subserve  the  objects 
of  the  party,  and,  instead  of  acting  independently,  merely  sanctioning 
and  registering  the  will  of  those  who  were  at  the  moment  masters  of 
the  Government.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  until 
England  had  again  felt  under  Elizabeth  the  impulse  of  national 
feeling,  that  the  gentry  found  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  step 
forward  into  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  destruction  of  the  baronage. 
This  new  position  they  asserted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  finally  made  good  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Thus,  in  the  general  depression  of  all  classes, 
the  monarchy  was  enabled  to  assume  that  personal  character  which 
it  wore  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  Kings. 

The  first  acts  of  Henry's  reign  were  directed  against  the  Yorkists. 
Edward,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
thtriJISJeMion     rence,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  all  grants  of 
oftheYorkiBta.    Q^own  lands  made  siuce  1464  were  recalled,— these  of 
course  having  been  chiefly  given  to  followers  of  the  House  of  York. 
Nor  was  Henry's  dislike  for  the  excluded  House  groundless.     In  1486 
there  was  an  unsuccessful  rising  under  Lord  Lovel  and  the  Staffords, 
and  the  following  year  took  place  the  great  imposture  of  Lambert 
Simnel.     This  young  man,  trained  no  doubt  by  some  one  of  more 
influence  behind  the  scenes,  took  advantage  of  the  popularity  which 
Richard,  the  great  Duke  of  York,  had  secured  for  himself  and  his 
LamiMrtsimneL   family  during  his  government  in  Ireland.     Personating 
i*8T-  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  betook  himself  to  Dublin, 

where  he  gained  the  complete  support  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the 
Lord  Deputy.  Being  joined  by  Lord  Lovel,  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
himself  connected  with  the  royal  family,  and  by  an  army  of  2000 
men  from  Flanders  under  Martin  Schwartz,  he  landed  in  Lancashire, 
and  pushing  forwards  across  England  towards  Newark,  fell  in  with 
the  King's  forces  at  Stoke  in  Nottinghamshire  (June  10),  where  hi» 
troops  were  entirely  routed.  Lincoln,  Martin  Schwartz,  and  others, 
lost  their  lives  in  the  battle.  Lord  Lovel  escaped.  His  body  wa» 
discovered  some  centuries  later  in  a  secret  chamber  of  one  of  hi» 
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residences,  where  he  had  apparently  taken  refuge  and  been  forgotten. 
Simnel  became  a  servant  in  the  royal  household. 

Alarmed  perhaps  by  this  sign  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Yorkists, 
Henry  at  length  sufl"ered  Elizabeth  of  York  to  be  crowned.  It  would 
seem  from  his  delay  that  he  was  especially  desirous  of  not  in  any 
sense  reigning  in  right  of  his  wife.  But  while  thus  in  some  degree 
softening  the  Yorkist  opposition,  he  used  the  most  stringent  means 
to  repress  the  party,  and  a  Bill  of  Attainder  was  passed,  including 
almost  every  important  man  who  had  been  engaged  in  Simnel's 
insurrection.  Moreover,  to  prevent  the  illegal  habit  of  maintenance, 
which  rendered  unexpected  insurrections  very  easy  by  placing  a  band 
of  liveried  adherents  at  once  at  the  disposal  of  any  discontented 
lord,  a  special  court  was  established  (subsequently  known  as  the  Court 
of  the  Star  Chamber),  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  which,  consisting  as  it  did  of  some  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  Council,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  judges,  was  enabled  to 
reach  those  powerful  nobles  whom  the  weaker  arm  of  the  regular  Law 
Courts  might  have  been  unable  to  touch.  It  is  plain  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Court,  though  perhaps  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  considerably  increased  the  power  of  the  central  authority. 

The  expedients  of  the  defeated  party  were  however  by  no  means 
exhausted.     Claimants  to  the  throne  were  so  numerous   Perkm  warbwk 
that  the  explosion  of  one  imposture  only  made  way  for   *^^''^^^^«^^ 
another.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1492,  a  person,   i4»2. 
purporting  to  be  the  younger   of   the  Princes  popularly  reported 
to  have  been  slain  in  the  Tower,  made  his  appearance  in   Ireland, 
where  he  gained,  as  Simnel  had  done,  considerable  support.     But  on 
this  occasion  there  was  no  premature  action.    He  withdrew  from  Ire 
land,  and  sought  refuge  with  the  King  of  France,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  the  heir  to  the  English  throne.     Charies  VIII.  was  at  that 
time  at  war  with  Henry.     It  had  been  a  principal  object  of  his 
policy  to  unite  Brittany  with    France.     Already,  in   1487,  he  had 
assaulted  that  country,  and  Henry  had  been  called  upon  to  give 
assistance  to  the  friends  who  had  sheltered  him  in  his  exile.    Asais- 
tance  was  promised,  and  money  was  raised,  but  the  money  was  kept, 
and  the  assistance  never  given.     The  same  trick  had  been  played  in 
1489,  when  Henry  had  promised  his  assistance  to  Anne  of  Brittanv 
whose  father,  Francis,  the  Duke  who  had  protected  Henry,  was  i     v 
dead.     This  time  the  array  was  sent,  but  with  instructions  not  to 
fight.     Disgust  at  this  double  dealing  produced  an  insurrection  m 
the  North  of  England,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whc 
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had  coUected  the  money,  lost  Mb  lite.     Neither  such  lukewarm  asiiist- 
ance  as  Henry^s,  nor  the  more  earnest  efforts  of  Maximilian,  King  of 
the  Romans,  who  was  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  could  save  Anne,  who, 
in  the  year  1491,  accepted  the  hand  of  Charles,  and  united  Brittany 
to  the  French  monarchy.     This  afforded  Henry  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  raising  a  subsidy,  to   wreak  his  vengeance,  as  he  said,  on  the 
French  King.     But  the  vengeance  came  to  nothing  ;  for,  though  a 
fine  army  crossed  the  Channel,  it  had  not  been  there  a  week  before  a 
treaty  with  Charles  was  made.    As  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  character  of  the  King,  this  arrangement,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Es- 
taples  (Aug.  1492),  related  chiefly  to  money,  Charles  binding  himself 
to  pay  Henry  £149,000.  Henry's  counsellors  and  advisers  did  not  come 
out  of  the  negotiation  empty  handed.    One  consequence  of  this  treaty 
was  the  removal  of  the  pretender  Warbeck  from  the  French  Court. 
He  thence  betook  himself  to  the  Court  of  Burgundy, 
In  Burgundy.       ^^^  ^^^^^  himself  uudcr  the  protection  of  Margaret, 
Edward  IV.'s  sister,  who,  as  Dowager,  held  her  dower  lands  in  com- 
plete independence.     By  her  he  was  fully  acknowledged,  and  by  her 
influence  the  King  of  the  Romans  (Maximilian),  his  son  Philip  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Kings  of  Denmark 
and  Scotland,  sent  him  ambassadors.     Nor  was  he  without  powerful 
support  in   England.     In  1494  several  Lords  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  high   treason  and  executed,  among  them  Sir  William 
Stanley  (January  1495),  one  of  the  family  who  had  secured  the 
throne  for   Henry  ;  his  great  wealth  escheated  to  the  Crown.     In 
1496,  Henry's  diplomatic  skill  succeeded  in  removing  the  pretender 
from  Burgundy.     But  meanwhile  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  Kent,  when  169  prisoners  were  taken,  and  all 
hanged, — an  instance   both   of  Henry's    determination  to   show^no 
mercy  to  the  Yorkists  and  of  the  little  value  in  which  human  life 
was  held,  in  consequence,  partly  no  doubt,  of  the  barbarous  bloodshed 
of  the  last  century.     The  treaty  which  expelled  Perkin  Warbeck  from 
Burgundy  was.  called  "  The  Great  Intercourse."     For  the  last  several 
years  both   countries  had  been  suffering  from  the  interruption    of 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  present  treaty  was  a  broad  and  wise  commercial  arrangement, 
stipulating  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  trading  "  in  all  commodities  to  each 
other's  ports  without  pass  or  license,'^  and  mutual  assistance  and  sup- 
port in  all  commercial  matters,  such  as  the  suppression  of  piracy  and 
privateering.  It  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  international  relations. 
From  Flanders,  Perkm   Warbeck,  still  hovering  round  England. 
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took  refuge  w^th  the  King  of  Scotland,  whose  reception  of  him  was 
more  practical  and  chivalrous  than  that  of  any  of  his  i^  scotuad. 
earlier  protectors.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  his  "**• 
kinswoman  Lady  Katherine  Gordon  in  marriage,  and  before  winter 
declared  war  in  his  behalf  with  the  King  of  England.  The  procla- 
mation of  Warbeck,  however,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Henry  as 
"  Henry  Tyddor,  the  false  usurper,"  and  explained  his  escape  from 
the  Tower,  met  with  no  response,  and  after  wasting  some  districts 
in  the  North  of  England,  the  army  withdrew.  But  Henry  could 
not  let  such  an  opportunity  slip.  He  at  once  demanded  a  large 
sum  from  his  Parliament.  It  was  not  raised  without  difficulty. 
The  Cornish  men  rose  against  it,  elected  as  their  leaders  one 
Hammock,  an  attorney,  and  Joseph  a  bUcksmith.  They  afterwards, 
on  advancing  to  Wells,  obtained  the  assistance  of  Lord  Audley,  who 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  under  his  command  pushed  on  to 
London,  and  were  not  checked  till  they  suffered  a  complete  defeat  on 
Blackheath.  The  leaders  were  at  once  executed,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
insurgents  made  their  way  back  to  Cornwall.  To  this  discontented 
neighbourhood  Warbeck,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
Scotland,  betook  himself.  With  a  small  following  he  landed  at 
Whitsand  Bay,  and  leaving  his  wife  at  St.  Michael's  ^  ^  ^ .  . 
Mount,  found  himself  before  Exeter  at  the  head  of  inCornwaiL 
6000  men.  His  assaults  upon  that  city  failed,  and  one  "^'" 
of  his  counsellors,  who  may  well  be  suspected  of  being  Henry's 
spy,  deserted  him.  Bacon,  in  his  history  of  the  reign,  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  those  who  remained  as  "  Sterne,  a  bankrupt  mercer, 
Hulton,  a  tailor,  and  Astley,  a  scrivener."  Desertions  appear  to 
have  become  frequent  ;  and  though  a  considerable  force  still  kept 
together,  their  leader's  courage  forsook  him,  and  he  fled  by  night 
and  took  sanctuary  in  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu.  He  was  there,  in 
January  1498,  surrounded,  and  having  received  a  promise  that  his 
life  should  be  spared,  he  left  the  sanctuary  in  a  forlorn  and  comfort- 
less plight.  Without  foreign  assistance  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.  He  was  allowed  to  move  freely  about  London,  but  on 
attempting  to  escape,  was  placed  in  the  Tower,  after  having  read, 
in  public  a  full  confession  of  his  imposture.  In  this  document  he 
declared  himself  to  be  the  son  of  John  Osbeck,  comptroller  of  the 
town  of  Toumay,  and  asserts  that,  while  travelling  as  a  servant,  the 
people  of  Cork  insisted  on  his  being  a  Plantagenet.  This  would 
seem  at  all  events  to  prove  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  thai  lamily, 
while  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  played  his  part,  without,  it 
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is  asserted,  committing  a  single  error,  prevents  an  absolute  dispersion  of 
the  mystery  which  hangs  over  him ;  for  although  careful  inquiries  were 
made,  and  witness  taken  to  prove  his  base  birth,  they  were  so  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Henry's  agents,  that  their  depositions  cannot  be  taken  for 
iB«zecatod  more  than  an  ex  ^ar(e  statement.  In  November  1499, 
i*8»  Perkin  and  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had 

met  in  the  Tower,  were  both  executed.  The  charges  against  them  were 
that  they  had  attempted  to  escape,  and  some  witness,  which  looks 
like  a  forgery,  was  advanced  to  prove  their  treasonable  inten- 
tions. It  is  possible  that  Warwick  may  have  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Warbeck.  It  is  certain  that  the  Yorkist  feeling  was  not 
dead,  for  another  spurious  Earl  of  Warwick  had  just  been  suppressed 
and  executed,  and  it  is  possi  ble  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  execution 
lay  the  intrigues  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  with  whom  Henry  was  now 
negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  eldest  son,  and  who  might  not  unreason- 
ably object  to  contracting  his  daughter  to  a  Prince  whose  claim 
was  insecure,  and  who  might  easily  by  a  turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fortune 
be  an  exile  and  a  wanderer. 

Having  thus  rid  himself  of  the  last  dangerous  pretender  of  the 
Henry'i  good  House  of  York,  Henry  found  his  position  secure.  He 
posiUon.  ^as  enabled  to  spend  the  remaining  ten  years  of  hie 

reign  in  completing  those  lines  of  policy  the  foundations  of  which  he 
had  been  laying  during  the  seven  years  of  discomfort  which  Warbeck 
had  caused  him.  At  home  he  had  in  a  great  degree  completed  the 
work  of  establishing  the  royal  power.  The  large  subsidies  which  he 
had  collected  during  the  war  with  France,  and  again  in  James's  attack 
on  England,  had  been  used  but  sparingly.  His  household  was  so 
economically  managed  that  he  lived  within  the  income  which  Parlia- 
ment had  granted  him  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  up.  His  yearly 
expenses  were  somewhat  over  £12,000,  the  grant  was  ;£13,000.  He 
thus  found  himself  in  a  position  to  act  without  frequent  recourse  to 
Parliament,  which  met  but  three  times  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
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Ireland,  which  had  twice  shown  its  devotion  to  the  House  of  York, 
ireund  padfted.  ^^  ^eeu  brought  iuto  comparative  order  by  Sir  Edward 
i«6  Poynings,  acting  as  a  deputy  for  Henry's  second  son,  after- 

wards Henry  VIII.,  at  that  time  a  child  of  four  years  of  age.  The 
Earl  of  Kildare  had  been  apprehended  and  sent  to  England,  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  passed  the  statute  known  as  Poynings'  Law  by 
which  the  country  was  much  more  closely  connected  with  England, 
It  was  enacted  that  in  future  no  Parliament  should  be  held  without 
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the  King  being  officially  informed  of  it  ;  and  that  no  Acts  should  be 
introduced  without  having  previously  received  the  approbation  and 
license  of  the  King  under  the  Great  Seal.  After  the  passing  of  this 
Act  a  conciliatory  policy  was  adopted,  Kildare  liberated  and  restored 
to  his  position,  and  the  quiet  of  the  country  for  the  time  secured. 

The  influence  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  Yorkist  party  had  received 
heavy  blows  in  the  unsuccessful  rebellions  of  the  reign  ;  while  to 
judge  by  the  story  of  the  heavy  fines  exacted  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
for  receiving  the  King  attended  by  a  crowd  of  liveried  servants,  even 
the  Lancastrians  were  not  exempt  from  the  severe  enactments  against 
maintenance,  nor  free  from  that  legal  tyranny  which  Henry,  in  com- 
mon with  most  rising  despots,  employed  as  the  chief  instrument  to 
secure  his  power. 

Secure  at  home,  he  now  sought  to  complete  his  alliances  with  foreign 
countries.  The  idea  of  a  marriage  which  might  ulti- 
mately bring  Scotland  and  England  under  one  crown 
was  a  traditional  one  with  English  politicians.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  Scotland  had  been  in  the  hands  of  James  III.,  a  man, 
unlike  the  uncultivated  nobility  around  him,  a  favourer  of  artists  and 
architects,  but  a  poor  soldier,  and  with  a  leaning  towards  the  English 
alliance.  His  rough  nobility  could  not  put  up  with  such  crimes. 
They  set  up  against  him  the  claims  of  his  young  son,  who  was  after- 
wards James  IV.  :  the  rival  factions  met  at  Sauchie  Bum  ;  and  the 
King,  as  he  fled  from  the  battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  mur- 
dered at  Beaton  Mill,  whither  he  had  been  taken  after  his  fall.  Thus 
placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  anti-English  party,  James  IV.  was  not 
likely  to  maintain  his  father's  policy.  None  the  less  did  Henry  con- 
tinue negotiations  ;  and,  in  1495,  he  had  urged  upon  the  new  King  a 
marriage  with  his  daughter  Margaret.  The  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  arrival  of  Warbeck  was  not  neglected  by  James  ;  but,  after  two 
destructive  incursions  into  the  Northern  counties,  he  had  been  induced, 
chiefly  by  the  intervention  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  get  rid  of 
Warbeck,  and  to  enter  into  a  seven  years'  truce  with  England.  The 
Spanish  influence  was  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the   ,  _, 
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negotiations  to  a  conclusion,  and,  in  1 502,  perpetual  peace   James  iv.  with 
was  established,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  the  mar-   **""«*"* 
riage  completed.     A  year  and  a  half  afterwards  the  Princess  went  to 
Scotland,  and  the  match  was  consummated. 

It  was  a  change  in  the  position  of  Europe  which  had  induced  the 
Spanish  government  to   use  its   friendly   influence  on   inflaenct  ot 
behalf  of  Henry.     The  recovery  of  France  after  the   ^v»i^ 
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English  invasions,  and  the  rapid  consolidation  of  the  monarchy, 
had  made  it  an  object  of  dread  to  other  nations.  Henry  was  there- 
fore inclined  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  to  oppose 
it  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  enter  frankly  into  alliance  with 
Burgundy,  where  his  antagonists  the  Yorkists  had  met  with  their 
chief  support.  The  lukewarm  and  inefficient  policy  of  his  earlier 
years  was  the  consequence.  But  the  invasion  of  Naples  (a  country 
on  which  Aragon  had  just  claims)  by  Charles  VIII.  had  produced  in 
an  especial  manner  hostility  between  France  and  Spain  ;  and  Fer- 
dinand had  determined  to  form  a  combination  to  check  the  further 
advance  of  the  threatening  power.  In  fact,  the  lengthened  rivalry 
between  France  and  the  Austro- Spanish  house  was  just  beginning. 
His  plans  embraced  a  close  union  with  the  Burgundian  house, 
friendship  with  England,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Scotland  from  her 
old  alliance  with  France.  A  sure  ground  for  a  more  determined  line 
of  foreign  policy  was  thus  laid  for  Henry.  By  allying  himself  with 
Ferdinand,  he  assured  himself  against  the  danger  of  further  support 
of  the  Yorkist  interest  on  the  part  of  Burgundy.  For  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand's  daughter  Joanna  with  the  Archduke  Philip, 
Maximilian's  son,  Spain  and  Burgundy  had  become  closely  united 
When  therefore  Ferdinand,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  plans,  proposed  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter  Catherine  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
MaiTiage  of  Henry  received  the  offer  gladly.  The  negotiations  for 
Prince  Arthur  ^j^is  marriage  continued  from  1496  till  its  completion  in 
1501.  The  dowry  of  the  Princess  was  to  be  200,000  crowna  One 
half  of  this  was  paid,  when,  early  in  1502,  Prince  Arthur  died.  Fer^ 
dinand  thus  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  friendship  of  England,  and 
through  England  that  of  Scotland.  He  at  once  suggested  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  with  Prince  Henry,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  necessary  dispensations  were  procured,  but  each  of  the 
crafty  and  avaricious  monarchs  thought  it  well  to  have  a  means  oi 
exerting  some  pressure  upon  his  fellow  ;  while  Henry  could  threaten 
to  forbid  the  match,  Ferdinand  could  refuse  to  pay  the  remaining 
part  of  the  dowry.  Thus  the  marriage  remained  unfinished  till  the 
death  of  the  King. 

The  death  of  Henry's  wife  in  1503  gave  him  fresh  opportunities  for 
strengthening  his  position  in  Europe  and  drawing  closer  his  connection 
with  the  Austro-Spanish  house.  He  first  sought  the  hand  of  the 
Dowager  Queen  of  Naples,  but  speedily  transferred  his  suit  to  Margaret 
of  Savoy,  the  sister  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  husband 
of  Joanna  of  Castile.     An  additional  advantage  in  connection  with 
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this  marriag*  was  to  be  the  surrender  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  head  of 
the  Yorkists,  at  that  time  a  refugee  in  Flanders,  to  which  Henry 
compelled  Piiilip  to  consent  during  an  enforced  delay  in  England, 
whither  he  had  been  driven  by  a  storm.  He  further  proposer!  a 
match  between  his  daughter  Mary  and  Charles,  the  child  Pouticai  schemM 
of  Philip  and  Joanna,  who  was  afterwards  the  great  ©'matrimony. 
Charles  V.  In  his  desire  for  immediate  gain  he  overreached  himself. 
Isabella  of  CastUe  was  dead,  and  Ferdinand  had  assumed  the 
regency  of  that  country  for  his  daughter  Joanna  and  grandson 
Charles,  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having  meanwhile  died.  Eager  to 
secure  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  that  kingdom,  Henry  threw  up 
all  chance  of  his  marriage  with  Savoy,  and  of  the  future  grandeur  of 
his  daughter  Mary,  and  himself  sought  the  hand  of  the  widow  Joanna, 
although  she  was  imbecile  and  totally  unfit  to  be  married.^  Nor  was 
it  till  after  a  year,  during  which  the  weakness  of  her  mind  increased, 
that  he  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  his  suit  was  hopeless.  He 
died  before  any  matrimonial  plan  could  be  perfected. 

His  last  years  were  marked  in  England  by  a  rapacious  use  of  the 
means  the  law  put  in  his  hands.     His  agents,  the  chief  of  Exmctiom  of  his 
whom  were  Empson  and  Dudley,  at  once  filled  the  royal   ^**®'"  y®**"*- 
coffers,  and  extended  the  royal  authority,  by  the  revival  of  obsolete 
penal  statutes,  and  by  an  unjust  employment  of  the  royal  right  of 
escheat.     When  a  state  escheated  to  the  Crown  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  the  facts  before  a  jury.     By  a  judicious  selection,  and  the  bribing 
of  jurymen,  the  escheaters  were  generally  able  to  make  out  a  case  in 
favour  of  the  Crown.     It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
,England  heard  of  Henry's  death  ;  although  it  cannot  be   ^^^  ^^^^ 
denied  that  his  sagacity,  his  economy,  and  even  the  less  Retro«pwt  of 
amiable  qualities  of  pitilessness  and  love  of  authority,        ^^^  ' 
had  secured  for  England  that  rest  from  internal  dissension  which 
was  80  much  required,  had  placed  the  country  in  a  good  position  with 
regard  to  Europe,  and  set  it  upon  that  natural  road  of  progress  which 
the  new  birth  of  freedom  and  industry  in  the  century  that  was  passing 
away  had  rendered  necessary.     Feudalism  had  come  to  its  last  days, 
the  spirit  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  was  rising,  a  new 
nobility  of  statesmen  had  sprung  into  existence.     It  remained  for  his 
son  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  second  great  phenomenon  of 
the  middle  ages—  the  Church. 


^  This  Beems  so  inconsistent  with  his  usual  prudence,  that,  as  Ranke  suggests,  hi« 
request  for  the  hand  of  Joanna  may  have  been  only  intended  as  a  means  to  check  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  Spanish  Court  for  the  completion  of  Uie  marriage  between 
Catherioe  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  Henry  had  no  wish  to  see  consummated. 
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Scotland. 

Tames  IV.,  1488. 
James  V.,  1513. 
Mary,  1542. 


HENRY   Yin. 


1509-1547. 


Born  1491  =  1.  Catherine  of  Aragon,  1509. 

Mary. 
=  2.  Anne  Bolejii,  1533. 

Elizabeth. 

=  3.  Jane  Seymour,  1536. 

Edward  VI. 

=  4.  Anne  of  Cleves,  1540. 
=  5.  Catherine  Howard,  1540. 
=  6.  Catherine  Parr,  1543. 

CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 

France.  Germany. 

Louis  XII.,  1408. 


Francis  I.,  1515. 


Maximilian  I.,  1493. 
Charles  V.,  1519. 


POPES.— Julius  II.,  1503. 


Archbishops. 


Leo  X.,  1513.      Adrian  VI.,  1522. 
Paul  III.,  1534. 


Spain. 

Ferdinand,  1479. 
Charles  V.,  1516. 

Clement  VII.,  1523. 


William  Warham,  1503. 
Thomas  Craimier,  1533. 


Chancellors. 

William  Warham,  1502. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  1515, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  1529. 
Sir  Thomas  Audley,  1532. 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  1544. 


TZTENRY  VIII.  Lad  some  peculiar  advantages  in  his  favour.  He 
i  L  in  a  certain  sense  represented  the  two  Houses  whose  rivalry 
Junction  of  the  ^^^  ^0  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  England,  for,  although 
anTLr/as^er"  ^^'^  ^'^'^'''^  Connection  of  Henry  VII.  with  the  Lancas- 
trian  princes  was  but  slight,  he  had  been  acknowledc^ed 
as  head  of  the  party,  while  Elizabeth  was  the  accepted  heir  of  the 
House  of  York.  His  personal  gifts  were  not  slight ;  even  ten  years 
later  the  Venetian  Ambassador  thinks  him  '^  as  handsome  as  Nature 
could  form  him,"  and  mentions  that  he  was  an  excellent  musician 
and  composer,  an  admirable  horseman  and  wrestler,  and  possessed  of 


a  good  knowledge  of  French,  Latin  and  Spanish.  His  sneoess  m 
athletic  sports  was  very  great,  and  the  same  writer  tells  us  how  he 
would  weary  ten  horses  in  a  day's  hunting,  and  how  people  came  to 
see  him  for  the  sake  of  his  beauty,  while  playing  bowls.  Besides 
these  outward  graces,  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  knowledge  of 
theology,  to  which  his  father  had  trained  him  before  he  was  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne — a  pursuit  which,  though  perhaps  of  no  great 
worth  in  itself,  at  aU  events  tended  to  the  training  of  his  intellect. 
He  accepted  as  his  counsellors  those  whom  he  already  found  in  that 
position.  Archbishop  Warham  was  his  Chancellor,  and  Bishop  Fox 
his  Secretary  ;  Surrey,  with  Shrewsbury,  Somerset  and  Poynings, 
were  all  members  of  what  may  be  termed  his  ministry. 

His  first  step  was  to  complete  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  For  six  years  the  dispensation  necessary  to  Henry'i 
allow  him  to  marry  his  brother's  widow  had  been  in  ™*rri»««- 
England,  but  the  marriage  had  been  postponed,  partly  from  a  super- 
stitious dread  on  the  part  of  Henry  VII.,  who  conceived  that  Heaven 
had  declared  itself  against  the  union,^  and  partly  from  money  diffi- 
culties. It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  in  relation  to  the  subsequent 
question  of  the  divorce,  that  the  young  Queen,  at  this  her  second 
marriage,  was  dressed  in  white,  with  unadorned  hair,  as  though  a 
maiden,  and  not  as  a  widow. 

The  accession  of  a  popular  monarch  of  necessity  brought  some 
popular  measures  in  its  train,  and  not  long   after   his    HiBiir»t 
marriage  Henry  ordered  the  prosecution  of  his  father's   mea«urei. 
chief  extortioners,  Empson  and  Dudley.     Although  the   Empson  and 
use  they  made  of  legal  quibbles  deserves  no  less  severe   '^^^*^- 
a  name  than  extortion,  it  was  found  impossible  to  form  of  any  number 
of  instances  of  such  extortions  a  capital  charge,  and  recourse  was 
therefore  had  to  a  trumped  up  story  of  a  threatened  conspiracy  for 
carrying  off  the  King.     On  this  charge  they  both  suffered  death.    This 
trial  gives  an  early  instance  of  the   way  justice  was  adnainistered 
throughout  this  reign.     Both  these  criminals  were  attainted  in  the 
Parliament,  attacked  that  is  by  Bill,  and  not  by  process  of  law.     They 
had  however  both  been  convicted  in  the  law  courts  before  the  Bill  ol 
Attainder  was  passed.      Indeed  few  of  those  who  fell  under  suspicion, 
or  were  brought  to  trial   during  this   reign,  escaped  unconvicted. 
This  was  owing  probably  to  the  necessary  subserviency  of  a  nobility. 
Testing  upon  the  Crown,  and  to  the  pressure  which  Henrv  VII. 'a 

1  This  feeling  arose  from  the  untimely  death  of  some  of  his  ohildreB. 
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Council  Court,  and  Henry  VIII/s  Council,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Star-Chamber,  could  bring  to  bear  upon  too  honest  juries. 

The  King  having  won  popularity  by  these  three  acts, — the  reten- 
tion of  the  better  members  of  his  father's  Council,  the  completion  of 
his  marriage  with  Catherine,  and  the  punishment  of  the  most  hated 
of  his  father's  financial  agents, — found  himself  in  a  position  to  follow 
Henry  engagei  his  personal  iucHnation,  and  to  plunge  into  the  difficult 
^uSJ?***"  intricacies  of  European  j^olitics,  and  a  European  war. 
"11-  Italy  was  the  point  where  at  this  time  the  interests  of 

politicians  centred.  Louis  XII.  had  followed  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  had  sought  to  win  glory  in  that  country  which  Comines 
calls  the  burialplace  of  the  French.  Meanwhile,  amid  the  petty 
states  of  Italy,  the  cold  consistent  policy  of  the  aristocratic  Republic 
of  Venice  had  raised  that  power  to  a  great  pre-eminence.  Leaving 
her  home  among  the  islands,  she  had  won  considerable  territory  on 
the  mainland,  and  had  even  laid  her  hand  on  some  portions  of 
the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Papal  throne  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  Julius  II.,  a  man  who,  if  he  were  not  a  good  Churchman, 
was  at  least  an  ardent  Italian,  and  who,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman 
rather  than  a  prelate,  was  bent  upon  two  great  objects — the  curtail- 
ment of  the  encroachments  of  Venice  and  the  expulsion  of  all 
foreigners  from  the  Italian  peninsula.  Under  his  influence  the  famous 
League  of  Cambrai  was  set  on  foot  It  included  the  Emperor,  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Pope, 
and  its  avowed  object  was  an  assault  upon  the  Venetian  power. 
Against  such  a  league  Venice  could  do  but  little,  and  a  very  few 
defeats  on  the  mainland  convinced  her  of  the  wisdom  of  throwing 
over  all  that  she  possessed  in  Italy,  and  of  retiring  within  her  ancient 
limits.  Having  thus  made  use  of  the  strength  of  these  foreign  countries 
to  rid  himself  of  his  domestic  enemies,  the  Pope  now  aimed  at 
winning  his  higher  object  of  clearing  Italy  of  the  foreigner.  For 
this  purpose  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  King  of  France  by 
attacking  his  ally  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Although  unable  to  with- 
stand the  French  in  the  field,  he  yet  contrived  to  show  himself 
so  formidable,  that  Louis,  among  other  eftbrts  for  his  destruction, 
summoned  a  council  at  Pisa,  thus  giving  Julius  an  opportunity  to 
raise  the  cry  that  the  Church  itself  was  threatened,  and  to  establish 
for  his  own  support  a  Holy  League.  Of  all  the  Princes  who  joined 
Roi7La«««..  this  League  Henry  VIII.  was  probably  the  most  disin- 
""-  terested.     Maximilian  of  Germany  was  desirous  of  win- 

ning  Milan,  which  the  French  had  occupied  (claiming  it  through 
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Valentine  Visconti,  the  grandmother  of  Louis  XII.).    Ferdinand  of 

Spain  aimed  at  Navarre,  which  was  in  French  hands,  while  the  Pope 
expected  to  clear  Italy  of  its  barbarian  conquerors.  Henry  alone  had 
no  apparent  interest  in  the  quarrel  The  chivalrous  love  of  glory 
natural  to  his  age,  and  to  one  so  personally  gifted,  combined  with  a 
sincere  wish  to  uphold  the  Papacy,  which  his  early  theological  train- 
ing had  strengthened.  «ri  re  the  chief  motives  for  ids  adhesion  to  the 
League.  But  there  was  also  a  desire,  perhaps  as  yet  undefined,  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power.  This  notion — the  creation  of  Italian 
statesmanship — had  begun  to  spread  among  European  statesmen,  and, 
with  its  varied  consequences  of  good  and  evil,  haw  held  its  place  among 
them  till  the  present  time.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that 
there  was  a  sharp  discussion  in  the  King's  Council  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  war  ;  a  considerable  number  of  the  King's  advisers  urging,  as 
they  might  urge  now,  that  if  aggrandizement  was  to  be  sought,  Pro- 
vidence had  marked  out  the  way  for  us,  namely  the  sea.  This 
difference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether  England  should  aim  at  European 
connections,  or  confine  itself  to  the  natural  development  of  its 
advantages  as  an  island,  will  be  found  henceforward  at  the  bottom 
of  all  party  differences  with  regard  to  its  foreign  policy. 

In  the  following  year,  the  operations  of  the  League  were  begun. 
An  English  army  was  despatched  to  co-operate  with  Ferdinand  in  the 
South  of  France,  while  the  war  was  carried  on  with  Engii»h»ray 
vigour  by  the  Papal  and  Spanish  armies  in  Italy.  The  J^Tm^"*  *' 
English,  who  were  under  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  found  i^ia- 
theniselves  used  as  a  cat's-paw  by  the  Spanish  King,  who  objected — 
and  perhaps  by  strict  military  rules  he  was  right — to  any  advance 
beyond  the  frontier  till  Navarre  had  been  secured.  When  this  had 
been  done,  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  Ferdinand,  the  English  army, 
weary  of  waiting,  had  become  disorganized.  The  garlic  and  the  hot 
wine  of  the  Peninsula  had  attacked  its  health,  and  Dorset,  in  dudgeon, 
brought  back  his  men  to  England,  to  Henry's  grievous  disappointment. 
Nor  were  our  maritime  efforts  much  more  successful.  An  indecisive 
battle  was  fought  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where,  though  the  great 
French  ship  the  "  Cordelier  "  of  Brest  was  burnt,  the  "  Regent,"  the 
largest  British  ship,  perished  with  it,  while  the  French  fleet  made 
good  its  retreat  into  Brest.  In  Italy,  where,  under  the  fiery  guidance 
of  the  young  Gaston  de  Foix,  they^had  at  first  carried  all  before  theto, 
before  the  year  was  over  the  French  had  been  entirely  worsted.  A 
victory  they  had  won  at  Ravenna  had  cost  them  dear  ;  they  had  there 
lost  their  intrepid  commander,  and  had  since  that  time  been  continu- 
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attack  France 
by  Flanders. 
1513. 


ally  driven  backward  before  the  Swiss  in  the  Pope's  pay,  till  Julius 
could  boast  thai  he  had  indeed  freed  Italy  from  the  foreigner.  He 
died,  however,  early  the  following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo 
X.,  a  man  of  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  and  of  a  more  pacific  disposi- 
tion. The  strength  of  the  coalition  was  thus  somewhat  relaxed,  but 
Henry  refused  to  think  of  peace,  and  arranged  a  combined  attack 
with  Maximilian,  to  be  directed  on  this  occasion  along  the  usual  Hne 
The  EngiiBii  of  assault  from  Flanders.  The  King,  with  Lords  Shrews- 
bury and  Herbert  for  his  generals,  crossed  the  sea  with 
25,000  men.  Maximilian  met  him  with  a  considerable 
body  of  horse,  and  refusing  all  command,  flattered  him  by  an  offer 
to  serve  under  him  as  a  volunteer.  His  wisdom  and  experience  were 
very  necessary  to  the  young  English  King.  The  combined  army 
formed  the  siege  of  Terouenne.  Once  it  was  revictualled  by  a  gallant 
dash  of  800  men,  each  carrying  across  his  saddle  a  sack  of  powder 
and  a  piece  of  bacon.  They  threw  their  burdens  down  at  the  gate, 
and  made  good  their  retreat  through  the  English.  A  second  great 
attempt  was  made  to  victual  and  relieve  it.  Maximilian,  with  his 
Batue  of  Spurt  cavalry,  moved  forward  to  check  the  advancing  enemy, 
Aug  16.  while   the   main   army  was   formed   in  support.     The 

French  soldiery,  veterans  from  Italy,  were  seized  with  one  of  those 
panics  to  which  the  soldiers  of  that  nation  seem  subject,  and  ten 
thousand  of  them  fled  headlong  before  the  advance  of  a  very  inferior 
body  of  the  allies,  while  their  officers,  striving  to  rally  them,  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  curious  panic  the  French  christened  "  the  Battle 
of  the  Spurs."  This  victory  brought  with  it  the  fall  of  Terouenne,  and 
subsequently  the  English  captured  the  important  town  of  Toumay. 

While  the  English  King  was  before  Terouenne,  he  had  received  an 
DifflcuitieB  with  embassy  from  tlie  King  of  Scotland,  James  IV.,  who,  it 
Scotland.  ^^  ijg  remembered,  was  his  brother-in-law.     French 

intrigues,  and  the  long-standing  alliance  between  the  nations,  had 
induced  James  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  breach  with  England. 
Causes  of  complaint  were  not  wanting.  There  was  a  legacy  due  from 
Henry  VII. ;  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  Scotch  Warden  of  the  Marches, 
had  been  killed  by  a  Heron  of  Ford,  and  the  murderer  found 
refuge  in  England ;  Andrew  Barton,  who,  licensed  with  letters  of 
marque  against  the  Portuguese  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
had  extended  his  reprisals  to  general  piracy,  had  been  captured  and 
alain  by  Lord  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and  the  Scotch  King 
demanded  justice  for  the  death  of  his  captain  To  these  questions, 
which  had  been  long  unseLded,  an  answer  was  now  imperiously  de- 


manded.     Henry  replied  with  scorn,  and  the  Scotch  King  declared 
war.     The  safety  of  England   had  been  intrusted   to    ^^ 
the  Earl  of  ISurrey,  who,  when  James  crossed  the  border,    invaded, 
was  lying  at  Pontefract.     Without  delay,  he  pushed  for-      '**"    ^^' 
ward  northward,  and  challenging  James  to  meet  him  on  the  Friday 
next  following,  came  up  with  him  when  strongly  posted  on  the  hill  of 
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Flodden,  with  one  flank  covered  by  the  river  Till,  the  other  by  an 
impassable  morass,  and  his  front  rendered  impregnable  by  the 
massing  of  his  artillery.  Ashamed,  after  his  challenge,  to  avoid  the 
combat,  Surrey  moved  suddenly  northward,  as  though  bound  for 
Scotland,  but  soon  marching  round  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Till 
near  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  and  thus  turned  James's  position. 
The  Scots  were  thus  compelled  to  fight.     On  the  English  right,  the 
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sons  of  Surrey  with  difficulty  held  their  own.     In  the  centre,  where 

Surrey  himself  was  assaulted  by  the  Scotch  King  and 

Fiodden.  his  choicest  troops,  the  battle  inclined  against  the  Eng- 

sept  9.  j|g|^ .  1^^^  ^^Qj^  ^j^g  English  left  the  Highlanders  were 

swept  away  by  the  archers,  and  Stanley,  who  had  the  command  in 
that  wing,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  successful  Scotch  centre,  and  deter- 
mined the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  slaughter  of  the  Scotch  was 
enormous,  and  among  the  number  of  the  slain  was  James  himself, 
with  all  his  chief  nobility. 

During  the  last  year  (1513)  the  war  had   thus  gone  decidedly 

ac^ainst  Louis  XII.  and  his  allies,  and  renewed  incursions  upon  the 

French  coast  induced  him  to  think  of  accommodation.     Nor  was  the 

time  unfavourable.     The  warrior  Pope  Julius  had  been  succeeded  by 

Leo  X.,  a  man  of  intrigue  and  of  the  arts  of  peace,  while 

DisBolatlon  of  •  i  i 

the  Holy  Ferdinand  had  already  secured  in  Navarre  the  object  for 

League.  which  he  joined  the  League.     Louis  found  no  difficulty 

in  appeasing  Leo  when  he  withdrew  his  countenance  from  the 
Beutivoglii,  who  were  the  Pope's  chief  enemies,  and  broke  up  the 
schismatic  council  which  had  been  called  at  Pisa.  Ferdinand,  satis- 
fied with  his  gains,  had  already  concluded  a  truce,  Henry  had  hoped 
that  Maximilian  would  still  stand  by  him,  but  the  offer  of  Milan,  as 
a  dowry  to  R^n^e,  the  daughter  of  Louis,  upon  her  marriage  with 
Charles  of  Spain,  Maximilian's  grandson  and  heir,  gave  Maximilian 
what  he  entered  the  League  to  win,  and — never  very  rich — he  was 
willing  enough  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle. 

Thus  left  to  himself,  Henry  thought  it  well  to  make  as  good  a  bar- 
gain as  he  could,  and  consented  to  a  peace  in  exchange 
for  large  payments  of  money  (amounting  to  100,000 
crowns),  which  represented  certain  sums  already  due  from  former 
treaties,  and  ratified  it  by  giving  Louis  his  sister  Mary  in  marriage. 
In  fact,  as  far  as  his  political  object  was  concerned,  he  had  succeeded. 
France,  checked  in  Italy,  no  longer  for  the  time  threatened  the  Euro- 
pean balance. 

Scotland,  Henry's  sole  remaining  enemy,  was  in  no  plight  to  con- 
scotiand  after  tiuue  the  War.  In  the  hope  of  pacifying  the  English, 
Fioddea.  i-jjg  Queen-Dowager,  Margaret,   Henry's  sister,  who  in 

some  degree  represented  the  English  interest  in  that  country,  was 
made  regent  She  seems,  however,  to  have  had  the  same  turn  for 
marrying  as  her  brother,  and  on  allying  herself  with  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  head  of  the  Douglases,  became  so  unpopular,  that  the  French 
party,  who  still  kept  up  their  intrigues  with  France,  contrived  that  the 
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regency  should  be  taken  from  her,  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Albany 
(1515).^  This  Prince  came  over  from  France,  where  he  was  natural- 
ized, and  succeeded  in  getting  the  late  King's  children  into  his  hands. 
Margaret  sought  refuge  in  England,  where,  after  a  time,  Angus,  who 
had  been  kidnapped  and  carried  to  France,  joined  her.  They  thus 
supplied  Henry  with  an  instrument  by  which  he  could  carry  on  his 
intrigues  in  Scotland.  The  ill-fated  marriage,  which  led  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  union  of  the  two  families  of 
Margaret  by  her  respective  husbands,  James  and  Angus.' 

This  attempt  of  tlie  French  to  re-establish  that  influence  in  Scot- 
land which  the  policy  both  of  Henry  and  his  father  had  ^ 

11  n  French  Interfer- 

been  directed  to  destroy,  naturally  attracted  the  atten-    ence  in  scot- 
tioE  of  Henry,  and  was  made  a  cause  of  complaint  at  the   ^^^ 
French  Court,  with  which,  though  the  treaty  still  existed,  there  had 
already  ceased  to  be  cordiality.    The  gay  and  beautiful  young  English 
Princess  had  led  her  husband,  always  a  valetudinarian,  to  change  his 
habit  of  life.   His  dinner-hour  had  been  moved  from  eight  to  twelve  in 
the  morning  ;  his  bed-time,  usually  six,  had  been  sometimes  advanced 
even  till  midnight.     His  health  yielded  to  this  change  of  life,  and  he 
died  three  months  after  his  marriage.    With  him  passed   Death  of  louu 
away  the  real  strength  of  the  treaty.   His  widow  almost  xn.  weaken* 
immediately  married  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,   betweenThe 
the  King's  favourite  companion  and  her  own  old  lover,  "***o^- 
braving  the  royal  anger,  which  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  been 
slight,  and  afterwards  founding  a  family  with  some  claim  to  the  throne. 
The  new  King  of  France,  Francis  I.,^  who  at  his  accession  liad  been 

1  Jolin,  Duke  of  Albany,  Admiral  of  France,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany, 
the  younger  brother  of  James  III.,  who  had  retired  to  France  to  escape  from  his  brother, 
wliora  he  had  been  opposing,  in  the  year  1479.  He  was  welcomed  and  assisted  by 
Louis  XI. 

2  Mary  was  daughter  of  James  V.,  Margaret's  son  by  James  IV.  Daruley  was  son  of 
Earl  of  Lennox,  by  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret  by  Angus. 

»  Charles  V.,  13G4. 

I 

Charles  VI.,  1380.  Louis,     Duke    of 

Orleans,  assassi- 
nated 1407. 


Cliarlcs  VII.,  1422.        Charle.s,  Duke  of  Orleans. 


Louis  XII.,  1498, 


Louis  XI.,  146L 


Charles  VI I L,  1483. 


I 
Jean,  Count  of 

Angoulemc. 

i 
Charles,  Count 
of  Angoulemc. 

I 
Francis  I..  ISl-'i 
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Count  of  Angoul^me,  a  descendant  of  the  yonnger  eon  of  Louis  of 
Orleans,  assassinated  in  1407,  as  Louis  XIL  had  been  a  descendant 
of  the  elder  son,  was  a  knight  of  that  new  chivalrous  school 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  real  chivalry  of  the  earlier 
middle  ages,  and  which,  while  it  inculcated  the  love  of  adven- 
ture and  recklessness  of  its  predecessor,  did  not  exclude  the 
slyness  and  self-seeking  of  Italian  diplomacy.  It  seemed  to 
him,  therefore,  as  only  consistent  with  his  knighthood  to  re- 
conquer the  Milanese  from  Maximilian  Sforza ;  so  he  assembled 
an  army  secretly  at  Lyons,  without  much  scruple  as  to  the 
means  he  employed  for  raising  the  requisite  money,  turned  the 
position  of  the  Swiss  (at  that  time  the  most  dreaded  mercenaries 
in  Europe),  who  were  then  lying  at  Susa,  and  poured  his  army 
by  more  southern  passes  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  The  Swiss 
had  fallen  back  to  cover  Milan,  but  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Marignano  (Sept.  13,  1515),  which  Trivulzio,^  the  veteran  com- 
mander of  the  French  army,  spoke  of  as  "the  battle  of  the 
Giants,"  after  which  Milan  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  French. 
This  sudden  restitution  of  French  influence  in  Italy  excited  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  yet  Henry  did  not  think  that  the 
capture  of  the  Milanese  alone  compromised  the  relations  of 
the  European  powers  sufficiently  to  authorize  him  in  plunging 
heartily  into  a  war.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  sub- 
sidizing the  Emperor  and  the  Swiss,  and  refrained  from  active 
participation  in  the  war,  although  great  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  his  assistance.  To  gain  the  support  of  Wolsey,  who 
had  now  become  Henry's  chief  adviser,  the  Pope  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  Cardinal ;  while,  in  the  following  year,  Maximilian  is 
said  to  have  made  a  most  extraordinary  proposition.  He  offered  to 
resign  the  Empire  in  favour  of  Henry,  and,  if  the  authorities  are  to 
be  believed,  made  every  arrangement  for  his  coronation,  and  for  a 
subsequent  joint  attack  upon  France.  The  wisdom  of  Henry  and  his 
advisers  rejected  this  proposal,  and  Francis,  having  secured  his 
object,  was  willing  to  make  peace.  A  threatened  advance  of  the 
Turks  gave  the  required  opportunity.  This  people,  under  Selim, 
had  conquered  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  threatening  Europe. 
Under  cover  of  a  peace  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Mahomedans, 

1  Gian  Giaromo  TrivuMo,  a  Milanese  noble  attached  to  the  interests  of  France^ 
and  a  marshal  of  that  kingdom.  He  died  in  1518  in  disgrace,  pleading  in  vain  that 
he  had  fouf:ht  eighteen  battles  for  Francis  I.  and  his  predecessors.  His  tomb  beara 
the  inscription,  "J.  J.  Trivultius,  Antonii  tiliua  qui  uinquam  quierit  hie  quiescit— 
Tftce." 


in  the  year  1518  a  confederacy  was  made  between  England,  France 
and  Spain,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  mutual    p^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
support   against   any   aggressor,   though   the   aggressor   federacy  be- 

f  4.\.  \        ^^  I  ^  ^^  tween  EnglMd, 

were  one  oi  themselves  ;  and  thus  the  long  and  costly    France,  spain 
wars  which  had  followed  the  League  of  Cambrai  were   ^''"• 
closed  by  a  treaty  which  left  Europe  nearly  in  the  same  position  as 
before  they  began. 

While  these  wars  had  been  occupying  the  attention  of  Europe,  the 
position  of  chief  adviser  to  the  Crown  in  England  had 
fallen  to  Thomas  Wolsey.  Of  no  high  extraction,  this 
able  and  ambitious  man  had  sought  to  rise  through  the  Church, 
which  held  out  hopes  of  success  even  to  the  lowest  bom.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  tutor 
to  the  cihildren  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  incumbent  of  Lym- 
ingtou,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  was  made  chap- 
lain to  Henry  VII.  Early  introduced  to  public  life  by  the 
Bishop  of  3Vinchester,  he  was  employed,  and  did  good  service, 
in  the  negotiations  which  Henry  entered  upon  with  regard  to 
a  second  marriage.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  Deanery  of 
Lincoln,  and  his  ability  being  appreciated  by  Henry  VIII.,  he  was 
shortly  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  management  of  the  war 
had  fallen  cliiefly  into  his  hands,  and  his  rise  became  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  On  the  capture  of  Toumay,  he  received  the  bishopric 
of  that  city.  In  1514  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  Warham,  the  aged  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
withdrew  from  the  chancellorship  on  occasion  of  some  difference 
in  the  Council,  the  vacant  office  was  given  to  Wolsey.  In  1515, 
Leo  attempted  to  secure  his  services  by  making  him  a  Cardinal, 
and  the  following  year  he  reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion, short  of  the  Papacy  itself,  by  being  appointed 
Legate,  with  full  powers,  in  England.  This  list  of  offices 
does  not  exhibit  all  his  sources  of  wealth.  He  was  in  receipt  of 
yearly  payments  both  from  Francis  and  from  Charles  of  Spain.  He 
held  also  the  Bishopric  of  Bath,  which  he  afterwards  changed  for 
the  richer  one  of  Durham. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  statesman  had  acquired  his  influence 
over  Henry  partly  by  similarity  of  tastes,  and  partly  by  industriously 
sparing  him   trouble.     His  great  ability  and  untiring 
energy  enabled  him  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  sectirin^hia 
the  government  of  the  country,  freeing  Henry  from  the    **°^" 
restiaint  which   the  Privy  Council  might   have  exercised  upon    his 
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actions,  and  leaving  him  at  leisure  to  indulge  himself  in  those  splendid 
amusements  and  pageantries  in  which  he  found  his  chief  delight 
during  the  earUer  part  of  his  reign.  Having  once  secured  his 
position,  however,  Wolsey  was  by  no  means  a  minister  without 
a  policy  Of  all  classes  in  England  the  Church  had  been  the 
least  weakened  by  the  long  civil  wars.  The  house  of  Lancaster 
had  always  favoured  its  interests,  and  dunng  the  reign 
Hispoucy.  ^^    Henry    VII.    the    chief    offices    in    the    ministry 

had  been   confided   to   Churchmen,   who   were   the   best   educated 
men   in   England,  and    the    instruments  best  fitted  for  carrying 
on   the  pacific  policy  of  the   King.      To  uphold  this  supremacy 
of  the  Church  was  Wolsey's  primary  object.     It  was  for  this  that  he 
lent  himself  to  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  and  authority  which 
would   have   been   almost   ridiculous   had   it   had   no   object.     His 
biographer  is  very  full  of  his  vast  household   of    five  hundred 
dependants,    of   his    silver    piUars    and    silver    crosses  ;    and    an 
absurd    description    is    given,    on     excellent    authority,    of    how, 
when    the    Pope    sent    him    his    Cardinal's    hat    packed    in    the 
wallet    of  his  ordinary   courier,   Wolsey   provided   the   man   with 
robes  of  rich  material,  and  sent  him  back  to  Dover,  to  bring  the 
hat   up    with    all    due    ceremony,   while    trains    of    knights    and 
bishops  were  sent  to  meet  and  welcome  it.    But  he  saw  more 
clearly  than  most  men  the  approach  of  the   struggle   which   was 
to  convulse  Europe  for  the  next  hundred  years.     He  was  besides 
far  too  great  a  lover  of  justice  and  far  too  good  a  governor  to 
wish  to  tolerate  the  abominable  abuses  which  found  their  home  in 
the  monasteries.    He  was  therefore  bent  upon  forestalling  the  coming 
storm ;  but  his  desire  was  that  the  reform  should  be  from  within, 
and  not  from  without  the  Church.     To  carry  out  these  reforms  was 
the  main  wish  of  his  life,  and  it  was  to  enable  him  to  do  so  that  he 
hazarded  the  breach  of  the  well-known  statute  of  Praemunire,  and 
accepted  the  legatine  authority  which  could  alone  give  him  power 
to  act  with  effect  against  the  monasteries,  which  were  independent 
of   the  bishops.      But  besides   being  a   Churchman,  Wolsey   was 
essentially  an  Englishman,  and  some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
in  his  policy  can  be  explained  by  the  conflict  of  these  interests. 
He  was  also  undoubtedly  ambitious,  and  eagerly  sought  the  Papacy. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  chief  object  in  this  pursuit  too 
was   the   hope   of  carrying   out   on   a   grander   scale    the    reforms 
which  he  had  planned  in  England.     Where   the   interests  of  the 
Church   were  not   touched,    hi«  views,    like  those  of    most    able 


Arbitrary  role. 


governors  who  feel  themselves  superior  to  the  men  around  them, 
were  very  arbitrary  ;  and  he  lent  himself  willingly  to  the  views 
of  Henry  on  this  point,  like  him  detesting  disorder  and  anarchy, 
and  like  him  thinking  that  the  best  form  of  government  was 
that  under  which  the  ifmorant  should  be  coerced  for  their  own 
advantage.  Such  a  man  was  inevitably  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  nobles,  whose  party  was  represented  in  the  Council  by 
i  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     Equally  inevitably   would  he  be   disliked 

by  the  commonalty,  and  the  literature  of  the  time  is  full  of  the 
sliurpest  satires  directed  against  him.  The  strength  of  his  position 
was  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  success  of  his  policy.  Should 
either  of  these  fail  his  fall  was  inevitable.  He  had  now 
entered  fully  upon  an  arbitrary  career.  From  the  year 
1515  to  1523  no  Parliament  was  called.  The  money  which  was  con- 
stantly wanted  for  the  wars  was  collected  by  forced  loans  and  bene- 
volences. 

It  was  under  the  guidance  of  this  minister  that  England  entered 
into  the  new  phase  of  European  politics  which  followed  upon  the 

death  of  Maximilian  in  the  year  1519.     Ferdinand  of   ^   ,^   , 

•'  Death  of 

Spain  had  died  three  years  before,  and  had  been  sue-   Maximilian, 
ceeded  in  that  country  by  his  grandson  Charles.     This 
young  prince,  the  son  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  was  thus  already  in 
possession  of  Spain  and  of  the  Netherlands,  with  some  sort  of  hereditary 
claim  to  be  elected  Emperor  of  Germany.    But  Francis  I.  did  not  desire 
80  powerful  a  rival,  and  determined  to  dispute  with  him  the  imperial 
crown.     Henry,  somewhat  puffed  up  by  the  offer   Maximilian  had 
made  him  a  few  years  previously,  determined  that  he    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
too  would  enter  the  Hsts,  although  there  was  probably   *»*•  'o*"  tt« 
never  the  remotest  chance  of  his  success.     When  the   cmariei  v. 
election    came    on,   finding  the    success    of   his    own    *^*«**<^ 
employer  impossible,  the  English  ambassador  threw  the  weight  of 
his  influence   wholly  into   the   German   side   of  the  balance,  and 
Charles  was  elected  Emperor  ;  and  thus  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Empire  were  all  in  the  hands  of  one  prince.     This  contest 
somewhat   slackened    the   ties    of    friendship   between    Henry    and 
Francis  ;    while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  help  he  had  received  led 
Charles  to  hope  that  he  might  secure  the  alliance  of  EngiiBh  auiance 
Henry.     The    friendship   of   England   had   become   of   *^^^l^^ 
paramount  importance  to  these  rival  claimants  for  the   Francii. 
supremacy  of  Europe  ;   and   as   it   was   not  yet  apparently    firmly 
secured  by  either  of  them,  Francis  determined,  if  possible,  to  attach 
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it  to  himsell  He  demanded  therefore  a  personal  meeting  with 
Henry,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1518.  This 
proposition  ripened  in  1520  into  the  magnificent  meeting  of  the  Field 
«  ,^  ,  ^  .V      of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.     The  two  Kings,  vain  of  their 

Field  of  Cloth  ^  ' 

ofGtoid.  persons  and  their  acquirements,  permitted    and   en- 

**■  couraged  the  most  lavish  expense  on  the  part  of  their 

followers,  and  Francis  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  gained  the 
friendship  of  Henry.  But  Wolsey's  interest  was  already  pledged. 
Just  before  Henry  left  England  for  his  meeting  with  Francis,  it 
had  been  contrived  that  Charles  should  forestall  him,  and  have  a 
private  meeting  at  Canterbury.  Nor  was  this  all.  No  sooner  were 
the  festivities  in  the  plain  of  Ardres  over,  than  Henry  visited  his 
nephew  Charles  at  GraveUnes,  and  returned  with  him  to  Calais. 
Henry  prafers  There  the  outlines  of  a  great  alliance  were  sketched, 
alliance  with  destined  to  bear  frnit  afterwards.  In  this  matter  Wolsey 
had  completely  succeeded  in  his  schemes.  It  was  to  the 
interest  of  Charles,  and  not  that  of  Francis,  that  England  found 
itself  pledged.  Nor  was  an  opportimity  long  wanting  to  prove 
this.  The  rivalry  of  Francis  and  the  Emperor  soon  led  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace  between  them,  and  Francis,  taking  advantage 
of  the  disaffection  of  parts  of  Spain,  pushed  his  army  across  the 
Pyrenees.  At  once,  in  virtue  of  the  great  treaty  of  1518,  it 
became  Henry's  duty  to  side  with  the  aggrieved  party.  To 
settle  which  that  might  be  a  court  of  arbitration  was  established 
at  Calais,  where  Wolsey,  with  great  pomp,  examined  into  the 
quarrel  with  apparent  fairness.  He  took  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  visiting  the  Emperor  at  Bmges,  and,  almost  immediately 
after,  his  judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  French,  and 
Henry  found  himself,  as  he  had  intended,  bound  to  help  the 
Emperor. 

It  was  Wolse/s  belief  in  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  support 
which  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  distinctly  promised  him 
at  Bruges,  in  the  event  of  a  new  election  to  the  Papacy,  to 
that  of  Francis,  which  induced  him  to  attach  himself  so  defin- 
itely to  the  Emperor's  interests.  But  he  could  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  Henry,  jealous  of  the  French  King's 
fame  as  knight  and  gentleman,  or  the  people  whose  woollen 
trade  depended  in  a  very  large  degree  on  their  friendship  with 
Flanders,  to  prefer  an  alliance  ^vith  Charles.  The  Emperor  was 
to  marry  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  two  nations  were  to  make 
common  cause  against  Francis.      In  aU  directions  the  new  allies 
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were  successful.  Even  the  Milanese  was  won  from  the  French, 
while  Parma  and  Placentia  fell  before  the  Papal  troops.  The  Pope 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  success  of  his  schemes,  and  died,  it 
is  said,  from  a  fever  produced  by  excessive  joy.  Wolsey  saw  the 
object  of  his  ambition  within  his  reach ;  but  in  the  conclave,  as 
neither  he  nor  his  rival,  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  had  an  overwhebuing 
majority,  the  parties  united  to  elect  a  third  candidate,  and  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  Charles's  tutor,  a  learned  and  studious  man,  was  raised  to 
the  Pax)al  chair. 

To  paralyse  the  strength  of  England,  Francis,  who,  on  Venice 
joining  the  confederacy  against  him,  found  himself  absolutely  alone, 
attempted  to  excite  disaffection  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  p^^ci*  triei 
In  Ireland,  where  disaffection  was  chronic,  and  where  ^  e*ci'« 
the  insurrection  was  to  depend  on  a  French  army  which  Scotland, 
never  arrived,  no  great  change  was  effected.  In  Scot-  ^'^^^ 
land,  since  Albany's  retirement  m  1516,  and  the  return  of  Angus 
and  the  Queen,  there  had  been  a  stormy  period,  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  feuds  of  the  Douglases  and  Hamiltons.  Angus  had,  however,  on 
the  whole,  kept  his  leading  position.  To  destroy  his  influence,  which 
was  favourable  to  England,  the  French  King  induced  Albany  to 
return  with  a  large  army  and  threaten  the  Scotch  borders.  He  was, 
however,  hoodwinked  by  Lord  Dacre,  the  English  Warden,  who, 
though  he  had  scarcely  any  troops  at  his  disposal,  so  imposed  upon 
the  invaders  by  the  high  tone  which  he  assumed,  that  they  were  glad 
to  accept  a  month's  armistice  at  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  entirely 
in  their  power.  An  invasion,  repeated  in  the  following  year,  was 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  without  any  severe 
fighting.  "  Undoubtedly,"  writes  the  commander, 
"there  was  never  man  departed  with  more  shame 
or  more  fear  than  the  Duke  has  done  to-day."  It 
was  Albany's  last  appearance  in  Scotland.  Unable  to  secure  the 
regency,  he  retired  from  the  country,  where  Angus  ultimately 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Henry,  in  establishing  himself  as 
Regent.  The  consequence  was  a  peace  of  eighteen  years  between  the 
countries. 

In  both  1522  and  1523,  under  the  command  respectively  of  Surrey 
and  of  Suffolk,  expeditions  had  been  undertaken  by   Expedition* 
the  English  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperialist  forces.   *8»^t  France. 
Suffolk's  expedition  reached  as  far  as  Mondidier,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  combined  armies  would  press  on  to  the  capital ;  for  an 
opening  had  offered  by  which  Henry  thought  it  not  improbable  that 
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he  might  succeed  in  making  good  the  old  English  claims  upon  France. 
Francis  had  quarrelled  with  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  the  most 
important  of  his  subjects,  who  had  declared  his  intention  of  seating 
Henry  on  the  throne,  and  believed  it  certain  that  a  large  number  of 
the  French  would  join  him.  About  the  same  time  (September  1523) 
Adrian  VI.  died,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  plans  both  of  Wolsey  and 
Henry  would  at  length  be  realized.  But  the  discovery  of  his 
treachery  compelled  Bourbon  to  take  to  flight,  and  it  was  alone, 
without  any  of  the  party  he  had  expected  to  assist  him,  that  he  fled 
from  the  French  Court  and  took  service  under  Charles.  At  the  same 
time  the  election  to  the  Papacy  had  not  been  managed  as  Wolsey  had 
hoped.  Julius  de  Medici,  Clement  VII.,  had  been  elected,  and 
Wolsey,  enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  grew  suddenly 
lukewarm  in  the  war.  The  English  troops,  already  weakened  by 
sickness,  withdrew  from  Mondidier,  and  were  disbanded ;  nor  did 
England  during  the  next  year  take  any  active  part  in  the  war. 
Wolsey,  indeed,  in  his  disappointment,  entered  into  relations  with 
the  Court  of  France,  and  a  peace  between  the  countries  was  virtually 
established.  Meanwhile,  even  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  failed 
to  check  the  course  of  French  disaster.  Although  the  army  entered 
the  Milanese  territory,  it  could  not  succeed  in  holding  its  ground 
beyond  the  Ticino.  The  following  year  (1524)  brought  upon  it  the 
whole  forces  of  the  Imperialists.  It  was  defeated  near  Romagnano, 
where  Bayard  lost  his  Hfe.  It  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy,  and 
the  triumphant  Constable,  with  his  fellow-commander  Pescara, 
pushed  into  France  as  far  as  Marseilles.  To  revenge  this  insult^ 
Frand-de-  Fraucis   agaiu,   for   the    third    time,  poured  his  army 

^\St  **  ^*^'  °^^^  ^^°^^  ^®^*  ^^^^  ^^  WA2>si  captured.  The 
new  Pope,  Clement  VII.,  even  sided  with  him,  and 
in  October  the  siege  of  Pavia  was  formed.  To  relieve  it,  early 
in  the  following  year  the  united  armies  of  Pescara  and  Bourbon 
marched  from  Lodi.  The  battle  fought  before  its  walls  was  a 
decisive  one.  The  defeat  of  the  French  was  signal,  their  career  in 
Italy  was  for  a  time  closed.  Francis  himself  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors. 

This  victory  was  the  signal  for  a  complete  reversal  in  the  state  of 
politics  in  Europe,  and  brought  to  light  the  change  in  Wolsey's  views 
which  had  followed  the  election  of  Pope  Clement.  In  London  it 
was  at  first  hailed  with  unquaUfied  joy,  and  Henry  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  hour  had  come  for  him  to  re-vindicate  the 
English   claims   to   the   French  crown,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote 


I 


to   Charles  by    the    hand    of    Wolsey,    and    proposed     a    scheme 
for  the  invasion  of  France,   of  which   the  crown    was    to   fall   to 
him,  and  to  pass  afterwards  by  means  of  his  daughter  and  heiress 
Mary,   betrothed    to   the   Emperor,   to   Charles  V.    himself,   or  his 
descendants,  who   would  thus  become  monarchs  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.     But  such   a   total   subversion   of  the   European   balance 
did  not  suit  Charles,  who   was  also   induced  by   other   causes  to 
hold    aloof    from    too    close    an   alliance   with   England.     Several 
incidents  had  produced   a  coldness   between   him   and   his   uncle. 
He  found  that  his  betrothed  bride,  Mary,  had  been  offered  to  more 
than  one  crowned  head  besides  himself,  while  her  youth,  for  she  was 
only  ten  years  of  age,  rendered  the  whole  scheme  distant  and  prob- 
lematical.    By  some  awkward  mistake  his  ambassador's  letters  had 
been  opened  in  England.     He  knew  the  French  envoy  to  be  con- 
stantly resident  there.     Moreover  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  do 
without  Henry's  help.     He  therefore  entirely  declined  the  English 
proposal      On  the  other  hand,  Henry,  when  once  his  plans  were 
coldly  received,  saw  more  than  one  reason  for  changing  his  alliance. 
He  was  in  want  of  money  ;  an  alliance  with  France  held  out  hopes 
of  a  goodly  sum.     According  to  his  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  it 
was  time  to  check  the  overvvhelming  superiority  of  the  Empire.    Per- 
haps, more  than  all,  he  had  Wolsey  at  his  elbow,  whose  views,  since 
his  own  rejection  for  the  Papacy  (on  the  death  of  Adrian,  when 
Clement  VII.  was  elected),  and  since  the  alliance  of  the  Papacy  with 
France,  had  undergone  considerable  change.     It  was  ambition,  partly 
personal,  partly  of  a  nobler  sort  and  aiming  at  the  reform  of  Christen- 
dom, which  had  rendered  Wolsey  so  anxious  for  the  Papacy.    Though, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  hope  was  gone,  he  was  still  true  to 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  when,  in  the  years  follow-   sack  of  Rorce 
ing  the  battle  of  Pavia,  he  saw  the  Imperial  arms  turned    "=*'• 
against  Rome,  till  in  the  year  1527  the  sacred  city  itself  was  stormed 
and  sacked  by  the  German  and  Lutheran  landsknechts  of  Bourbon, 
it  was  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  Charles   coniequent 
was  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  ;  and  that   change  of 

BTigH«h  policy. 

to    join    with    Francis    in    upholding    the    Pope    was    AJii&nce  with 
the  right  policy  for  the  true  CathoUc.      With    this  ^*"" 
mistaken  view  England  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Francis, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year   1528  that   war  was  declared  against 

Charles. 

Events  had  taken  place  in  that  period  which  were  to  revolutionize 
England.     In  carrying  on  negotiations  with  France  one  means  of 
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uniting  the  kingdoms  which  had  been  suggested  was  a  marriage 
between  the  royal  houses.     The  Princess  Mary,  it  was  thought,  might 
marry  one  of  the  sons  of  the  French  King,     Thia  treaty  was  set  on 
foot  at  the  close  of  1526,  and  early  in  its  progress  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbes  had  raised  a  question  as  to  the  Prin- 
cess's legitimacy.      From  the  first  Henry  had  not  much 
liked  the  marriage  with  Catherine.     It  was  only  at  the 
urgent  desire  of  his  councillors,  and  after  his  father's  death,  that  he  con- 
sented to  marry  her.     Nor  had  the  marriage  been  a  very  successful 
one.      Several  children  had  been  bom,  but  one  only,  the  Princess 
Mary,  had  lived  ;  and  probably  the  domestic  relations  between  the 
King  and  Queen  were  not  of  the  happiest.     The  coniinuation  of  the 
dynasty  was  naturally  one  of  Henry's  chief  wishes,  and  to  the  coun- 
cillors by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  who  had  found  their  safety  and 
greatness  in  the  support  of  the  reigning  line,  and  who  longed  before 
all  things  for  a  permanent  rest  for  England  after  the  troubles  of  the 
late  wars,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  that  the  succession 
should,  if  possible,  be  undisputed.     But  had  the  King  died  without 
male  issue,  there  was  a  cloud  of  pretenders  who  could  hardly  have 
settled  their  respective  claims  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword.    Henry 
had,  indeed,  rid  himself  of  two  of  them.     Richard  de  la  Pole,  sur- 
named  the  White  Rose,  had  died  at  Pavia.    His  brother  had  been 
beheaded  by  Henry.     Buckingham  had  also  suffered  death  in  1521, 
charged  with    some    apparently   slight    matters,   intercourse    with 
astrologers,  or  hasty  words,  which  may  have  covered  some  deej^er 
plan.     But  in  the  place  of  Pole  the  head  of  the  true  Plantagenets  was 
The  «ute  of        HOW  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
the  .uccession.      Warwick,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Henry  VII. ; 
and  Buckingham  had  bequeathed  his  claims  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
with  his  daughter.    The  Marquis  of  Exeter  might  raise  claims  to  the 
throne  as  the  grandson  of  Edward  IV ;  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  Henry's 
own  brother-in-law,  while  the  King  of  Scotland  was  the  son  of  Henry's 
sister.   Reasons  of  state,  therefore,  combined  with  Henry's  own  wishes  to 
excite  in  his  mind  a  conscientious  scruple  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  a  mar- 
riage, the  dissolution  of  which  might  give  him  at  once  a  more  agree- 
able wife  and  an  heir  to  his  throne.    Nor  were  reasons  of  foreign  policy 
wanting.      In  an  age  when  marriage  was  so  constantly  the  tie  of 
national  connection,  Catherine,  whose  marriage  with  Henry  had  at 
first  been  the  pledge  of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  stood  in  Wolsey's  way 
now  that  he  was  bent  upon  using  all  his  efforts  against  the  Emperor. 
Those  therefore  who  were  desirous  for  the  sake  of  the  succession  that 


a  divorce  should  take  place,  found  a  willing  assistant  in  the  miniflter. 
For  Wolsey  thought  he  saw  in  the  King's  wish  for  a  divorce  a  means 
of  carrying  out  his  own  policy  ;  not  only  would  it  enable  him  to 
break  more  thoroughly  with  the  Emperor,  but  it  exactly  suited  his 
views  with  regard  to  England. 

Disaffection  towards  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  of  long  standing 
in  England.     The  reckless  use  of  the  power  which  the    progresB  of  the 
weakness  of  John  had  placed  in  the  Pope's  hand  had   Reformation 
early  excited  the  anger  of  the  English.     Wicliffe's  re- 
form had  been  only  the  greatest  of  several  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
and,  though  his  doctrinal  reform  had  been  premature,  the  laity  Is  ad 
shown  every  disposition  to  appropriate  his  feelings  of  dislike  to  the 
hierarchy  ;  and  motions  were  even  made  in  Parliament  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  Church  property  for  national  purposes.     The  Lancastrian 
princes  had  been  throughout  consistent  supporters  of  the  Papacy. 
Some  writers  even  assert  that  Henry  V.'s  expedition  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  popular  attention  to  other  objects.     The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  stopped  all  thoughts  of  reform,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Church  was  never  so  prominent  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  first  years  of  his  successor. 

Nevertheless,  the  undercurrent  of  lay  feeling  never  ceased  to  flow. 
The  same  causes  had  been  more  or  less  extant  throughout  Europe. 
Encroachments  on  the  temporal  authority  of  princes,  zeal  in  demand- 
ing dues,  combined  with  laxity  of  morals,  and  the  change  which  had 
come  over  the  Papacy,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  degraded 
himself  by  degrees  to  the  position  of  an  intriguing  Italian  prince,  liad 
shaken  the  hold  of  Rome  upon  men's  minds.  The  great  schism  had 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  Church  to  declare  its  independence,  and 
the  supremacy  of  councils  over  the  Pope.  The  skill  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  had  rendered  the  declaration  nugatory,  but  the  idea  was 
still  prevalent  in  Europe.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had  been  but  an  effort 
to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  the  general  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
Papacy  had  lately  found  expression  throughout  the  whole  North  of 
Europe.  It  was  in  1517  that  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  Friar,  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  Elector  of  Mayence  to  sell  indulgences  through 
Saxony.  The  object  for  which  the  money  was  raised  was  the  com- 
pletion of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  At  that  time,  Luther,  a  yoiing  Augus- 
tinian,  was  Professor  at  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  new  University  of 
Witt(imberg.  Filled  with  anger  at  this  crying  abuse,  he  drew  up 
ninety-five  theses  on  the  nature  of  indulgences,  and  fixed  them  on  the 
great  door  of  the  Church  of  Wittemberg.     The  controversy  at  oiic*^  be- 
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came  bitter.  Luther  was  defended  by  Frederick  of  Saxony,  who 
valued  him  highly,  and  could  ill  spare  him  from  his  University.  The 
circumstances  of  Germany,  more  especially  the  unfortunate  connection 
between  lay  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  persons  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  Electors,  tended  to  dispose  men's  minds  to  the  new 
doctrines.  The  invention  of  printing,  and  the  revival  of  Greek 
literature,  which  had  doubtless  fostered  among  the  Humanists,  as 
they  were  called,  or  followers  of  humane  letters,  a  certain  freedom  of 
thought,  were  also  favourable  to  it  It  became  imperative  for  the 
Pope,  not  without  some  tincture  of  humanism  himself,  to  pronounco 
upon  the  matter,  and,  in  1520,  Leo  X.  published  a  bull  against  Luther 
by  name,  pronouncing  him  excommunicated  if  he  did  not  retract 
in  six  days.  Luther  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg,  and 
burnt  the  bull  outside  the  walls.  In  1521,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
efforts  were  made  to  move  Luther  to  retract,  but  they  were  vain.  He 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  city,  with  a  three  weeks'  safe  conduct,  and  on 
his  way  home  was  captured  by  the  order  of  his  friend  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  detained  for  his  own  security  in  the  Wartburg.  Since 
then  his  views,  or  those  like  them,  had  been  constantly  spreading. 
Zwinglius  had  established  the  reform  in  Switzerland,  and  Munzer, 
carryii^  Protestant  doctrines  to  their  extreme  political  consequences, 
had  excited  the  Thuringian  peasants  to  a  terrible  outbreak. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  movement  would  have  been 
v^ouey'i  kindly  looked  on  by  either  Henry  or  Wolsey.     Henry 

poucy.  jiad  himself  written  against  Luther,  and  received  from 

the  Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  With  Wolsey  the 
preservation  of  the  old  religion  became  the  chief  object  to  which  his 
policy  was  directed.  Conscious  of  the  abuses,  of  which  the  English 
Church  was  full,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  withstanding  the 
flood  of  the  Reformation  without  internal  reform.  Twice  in  the 
previous  reign  something  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  inspectin-j 
the  monasteries,  but  on  neither  occasion  effectually.  It  was  to 
secure  power  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  this  object  that 
he  had  sought  the  legatine  authority.  He  had  even  suppressed  a 
certain  number  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  employing  their  reve- 
nues for  his  great  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford,  and  his  school  at 
Ipswich  ;  and  the  prosecution  of  these  reforms  was  very  near  his 
heart.  When  his  credit  was  leaving  him,  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  retire  from  the  world,  if  only  he  could  see  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country  reformed.^     Again  it  was  with  the  intention 

1  Legrand,  vol.  iii.  p.  166. 
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of  upholding  the  Papacy  that  he  had  changed  the  whole  policy  of 
England,  and  was  now  working  as  hard  and  as  anxiously  to  unite 
France,  England  and  the  Pope,  as  he  had  been  seven  years  before  to 
unite  England  and  Germany.  He  thought  an  opportunity  had 
arisen  to  attach  Henry  for  ever  to  the  Papal  See  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  gratitude.  He  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  the  Pope  would 
refuse  a  divorce.  He  seems  almost  to  have  pledged  Favonri  the  idea 
himself  to  Henry  that  it  should  be  secured.  But  he  *»'  *  divorce, 
was  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  indeed  his  sagacity  was  on 
this  occasion  misled.  He  could  not  think  of  Charles,  the  sacker  of 
Rome,  the  gaoler  of  the  Pope,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  enemy 
of  the  Church.  He  did  not  recollect  the  effect  that  so  present  a 
terror  might  have  upon  the  Pope's  conduct.  But  the  Pope  was  in  fact 
scarcely  a  free  agent.  The  French  influence  in  Italy  was  absolutely 
gone  ;  ^  and  Charles  bravely  upheld  the  cause  of  his  aunt  Catherine. 
The  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  dangerous  position,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
send  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  open  in  company  with  Wolsey  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  King's  marriage  with  Catherine.  He  had 
promised  that  the  commission  should  not  be  revoked,  but  that  sen- 
tence should  be  pronounced.  The  timely  discovery  of  a  paper, 
probably  forged,  which  seemed  exactly  to  suit  and  make  good  a 
supposed  flaw  in  the  dispensation  of  Pope  Julius,  which  had  been  made 
the  legal  ground  on  which  the  divorce  was  to  rest,  saved  the  Pope 
from  the  completion  of  his  promise.  The  cause  was  summoned 
back  to  Rome,  and  Campeggio  returned  from  England,  leaving  the 
question  unsettled. 

Indeed,  before  this  final  step  was  taken,  Wolsey  had  discovered  hig 
error.  For  him  the  divorce  meant  a  marriage  alliance  xt«  faUure 
with  the  French.  But  the  King's  mind  had  already  JJ^"  Woi»ey. 
turned  in  quite  a  different  direction.  The  object  of  his  1029. 
attachment  was  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour. 
She  had  gone  to  the  Court  of  France  with  Mary,  Henry's  sister,  and 
had  remained  there  with  different  Princesses  till  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  Her  beauty,  and  her  French  airs  and  graces,  made  her  the 
reigning  beUe  of  Henry's  Court.  Now  the  family  of  this  lady, 
whose  grandfather  had  been  a  rich  citizen  of  London,  had  since  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Howards,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  lay 
nobility  of  England,  looked  with  hatred  at  the  powerful  position 
which  Wolsey  had  won.     The  triumph  of  Anne  Boleyn  would  in 

^  The  French  General  Lantrec  had  indeed  again  attempted  to  secure  Naples,  but  tu« 
anny  had  fkded  away  before  the  malaria  and  plague. 
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fact  have  been  the  complete  victory  of  Wolaey'8  rivals  in  the  Council ; 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  desire  such  a  step.  The  departure  of 
Campeggio  was  the  signal  for  Wolsey's  faU.  Danger  was  closing 
him  in  on  all  sides.  His  plan  had  crumbled  in  his  hand  ;  it  had 
given  an  opening  for  his  lay  opponents  in  the  Council ;  he  had  failed 
to  please  the  King  ;  and  he  had  no  popularity  on  which  to  faU  back. 
His  government  indeed  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  make  him  un- 
popular. 

It  had  been  a  time  of  almost  incessant  war,  and  war  invariably 
means  heavy  taxes.  But  in  this  case  the  taxes  had  not  even  been 
Hi.  mi  \^g2X.     From  the  year  1515  to  the  year  1523  no  Parlia- 

urity.  ment  was  called.     Between  1523  and  1528  there  had 

again  been  no  Parliament.  During  the  whole  of  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1523,  money  had  been  collected  by  means  of 
forced  loans  and  benevolences  ;  and  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  how 
these  impositions  were  managed  by  what  took  place  in  1522.  In 
that  year  an  invasion  of  France  was  contemplated,  and  money  had 
to  be  raised.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  find  out  the  annual  rent 
of  all  lands  and  houses,  and  the  value  of  all  moveables.  From  London 
;C20,000  was  exacted  as  a  temporary  loan,  and  the  citizens  were  after- 
wards  required  to  certify  on  oath  the  real  value  of  their  property. 
This  sort  of  inquisition  was  most  distasteful  to  mercantile  men,  who 
urged  that  their  credit  was  often  better  than  their  capital,  and 
Wolsey  consented  to  take  their  returns  secretly.  The  obnoxious 
character  of  this  tax  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  promise  that  the 
proceeds,  which  amounted  to  about  a  tenth  from  the  laity  and  a 
His  heavy  fourth  from  the  clergy,  should  be  paid  from  the  next 

taxation.  subsidy  granted  by  Parliament.^    The  difficulty  found 

in  collecting  it  rendered  a  Parliament  necessary  the  following  year. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  elected  Speaker.  Wolsey  demanded  in  the 
House  no  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  every  man's  goods  and  lands,  setting 
the  value  at  £800,000.  The  discussions  which  followed  show  at 
once  the  great  ignorance  which  existed  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
England,  and  the  courage  which  marked  even  then  the  behaviour 
of  the  Commons  with  regard  to  their  privileges  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  we  see  how  Government  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  and 
how  little  of  real  independence  existed.  It  was  held  that  there  were 
forty  thousand  parishes  in  England,  but  in  reality  there  were  not 
fifteen  thousand.  The  Cardinal  was  therefore  urged  to  diminish  his 
demands.     He  would  not  yield,  and  tried  to  overawe  the  House  with 

»  Hall's  Cliroulcle,  ed.  1809,  p.  645. 
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aU  his  ecclesiastical  pomp.  "It  should  not  in  my  mind,**  said  ilit 
Speaker,  "  be  amisse  to  receave  him  with  all  his  pompe,  his  maces, 
his  pillers,  his  poleaxes,  his  crosse,  Mb  belt,  and  the  great  seale  too."* 
His  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  After  much  argument,  Wolsey  was 
surprised  at  receiving  no  answer,  and  was  met  by  the  assertion  that, 
according  to  their  ancient  liberties,  they  were  not  bound  to  give  an 
answer  ;  and  More,  on  his  knees,  explained  and  proved  to  him  that 
he  had  better  withdraw.  An  eyewitness  says  that  after  this  it  was 
debated  for  sixteen  days  together.  The  resistance  was  so  great  that 
the  House  was  like  to  be  dissevered.  "  Thus  hanging  this  matter, 
yesterday  the  more  part  being  the  King's  servants,  gentlemen,  were 
there  assembled  ;  and  so  they  being  the  more  part,  willed  and  gave 
two  shillings  of  the  pound  of  goods  and  lands.  ...  I  have  heard  no 
man  in  my  life  that  can  remember  that  ever  there  was  given  to  any 
one  of  the  King's  ancestors  half  so  much  at  one  grant.  ...  I  beseech 
Almighty  God  it  may  be  well  and  peaceably  levied,  and  surely 
paid  unto  the  King's  Grace  without  grudge."*  The  mention  here  of 
the  compact  body  of  nominees  and  place-holders  voting  according  to 
order  goes  far  to  explain  the  harmony  which  generally  existed  during 
the  reign  between  the  Parliament  and  the  King. 

Though  this  tax  was  collected  with  great  strictness,  and  fell  upon 
every  person  taking  even  weekly  wages  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shil- 
lings a  year,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  formidable  opposi- 
tion ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  when,  two  years  afterwards,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  The 
battle  of  Pavia  had  just  been  fought,  and  the  opportunity  seemed 
open  to  re-establish  the  obsolete  claims  of  England  upon  France. 
For  this  purpose  large  sums  were  necessary,  but  both  Wolsey  and  the 
King  after  their  last  experience  shrunk  from  calling  a  Parliament. 
An  illegal  subsidy  of  a  sixth  was  therefore  demanded  ;  but  "  the 
people  sore  grudgeth  and  murmureth,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, "  and  speaketh  cursedly  among  themselves,  sa3'ing  they  shall 
never  have  rest  of  payments  as  long  as  some  Hveth.  .  .  .  They  fear 
not  to  speak  that  they  be  continually  beguiled,  and  no  promises 
kept  unto  them."  The  people  in  Suffolk  "  began  to  rage  and  assem- 
ble themselves  in  companies."  ^  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  for  strong 
measures ;  but  finding  the  gentry  unwilling  to  assist  him,  he  had  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  Norfolk,  who  entered  into  intercourse  with 
the  insurgents,  whose  leader  answered  him  :  "  Sith  you  ask  who  is 
our  captain,  forsooth  his  name  is  Poverty  ;  he  and  his  cousin  Nectss- 

1  More's  Li/e  of  Sir  TTumas  More.  c.  xi.  pp.  61,  52 
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sity  have  brought  us  to  this  doing."  He  then  explained  how  the 
heavy  tax,  by  depriving  the  wealthy  men  of  their  capital,  had  really 
fallen  upon  the  artisans.  Their  complaints  were  so  reasonable,  that 
the  Duke  procured  a  relaxation  of  the  tax,  Henry  threw  the  whole 
blame  on  Wolsey,  and  pleaded  ignorance  of  its  severity.  The  money 
was  raised  by  way  of  benevolence. 

It  was  natural  that  such  arbitrary  dealing  as  this  should  render 
Wolsey  very  unpoj)ular.  His  sudden  change  of  policy  in  1525, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  throwing  over  the  Emperor,  and  destroying 
the  market  for  English  woollens  in  Flanders,  and  to  be  connecting 
the  country  with  its  natural  enemy  the  French,  increased  his  unpopu- 
larity. But  not  only  was  he  unpopular  ;  there  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  strong  lay  party  in  the  Council  strongly  opposed  to  him.  Thus, 
when  the  failure  of  his  policy  with  regard  to  the  divorce  drew  the 
King's  displeasure  upon  him,  when  in  fact,  for  almost  the  first  time 
in  his  reign,  Henry  VIII.  began  to  look  seriously  at  what  was  going 
on  around  him,  there  was  no  lack  of  advisers  to  point  out  the  short- 
comings of  the  great  minister  ;  and  when  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  be  removed  from  his  position,  something  analogous  to  a  great 
change  of  ministry  at  present  took  place,  only  that  the  fall  of  the 
defeated  minister  was  greater,  the  subversion  of  his  policy  and  plans 
more  complete.  In  fact,  the  turning-point  of  the  reign  was  reached. 
Henry  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  need  no  longer  trust  to  the  Church 
for  his  counsellors,  and  fell  back  on  the  support  of  the  nobility,  who 
had  been  hitherto  almost  excluded  from  power. 

Thus  when,  in  1529,  on  the  17th  of  October,  Wolsey  surrendered 

the  Great  Seal,  Norfolk  rose  for  a  time  to  the  position  of  Prime 

Minister,  and  set  on  foot  what  may  be  considered  as  a  national  and 

English  policy.     The  Parliament  was  at  once  called,  and  attempts 

were  made  in  it  to  bring  the  conduct  of  Wolsey  under  the  head  of 

high  treason.     Stripped  of  all  his  wealth,  dependent  for  the  little  that 

he  had  on  the  bounty  of  Henry,  Wolsey  found  among  his  servants 

Thomas  Cromwell,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  was  both 

able  and  willing  to  defend  him.      The  charge  of  treason,  resting 

entirely  upon  ecclesiastical  assumptions,  fell  to  the  ground  ;  but  the 

Statute  of  Praemunire,  to  which  Wolsey  had  made  himself  obnoxious 

by  receiving  the  legatine  authority,  was  allowed  to  have  its  course, 

and  all  his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  ^    The  efforts  of 

Cromwell  were   not  unrewarded.      Henry   appreciated   his    honest 

ability,  and  at  once  took  him  into  his  service  :  and  during  the  seven 

1  Wotoey  oubscquently  withdrew  to  his  Archbishoprio,  where  his  liberality  and  good 
administration  were  rendering  him  popular,  when  the  charge  of  trnason  was  again  o«ui- 
denlj'  renewed,  hn  wa^  tiuiumuucd  lu  Loiivluu,  and  died  ott  the  journey. 


years  that  followed — the  most  momentous  In  some  respects  of  English 
history — whatever  office  he  may  happen  to  have  held,  he  Ri,e  ©« 
was  always  the  representative  of  Government  in  the  cro™^«ii- 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  the  leader  and  moving  spirit  of  that 
body  which  was  to  establish  the  ecclesiastical  freedom  of  the  country. 
Wolsey 's  efforts  at  staving  off  the  Reformation  had  done  nothing 
but  render  its  advance  more  certain.  The  deep  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Church,  which  had  long  been  smouldering  in  England,  broke 
forth.  Its  voice  was  no  longer  checked  by  the  royal  authority.  But 
the  royal  authority  had  of  late  been  the  only  support  on  which  the 
Church  could  rely.  In  dread  of  threatened  attacks  from  the  nation, 
it  had  voluntarily  allied  itself  closely  with  the  Crown.  When  that 
support  failed  it,  its  power  was  gone.  The  King  having  now  objects 
of  his  own  which  rendered  him  the  friend  of  all  who  would  assault 
the  Church,  allowed  the  national  feeling  free  course.  He  even  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  national  party,  who  desired  first  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  power  of  the  national  Church,  and,  secondly,  the 
independence  of  the  country  in  matters  ecclesiastical  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  See.  The  problem  as  yet  had  assumed  but  these  two 
sides.  A  change  of  doctrine  was  hardly  thought  of.  As  was  natural, 
it  was  the  reform  of  the  national  Church,  the  abuses  of  ihaRe/onnatioB 
which  touched  more  nearly  every  man's  life  and  home,  ^  England, 
which  first  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commons.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  their  session  they  presented  a  petition,  in  which,  after 
complaining  of  the  spread  of  heresy,  they  traced  it  to  the  errors  of 
the  Church,  which  they  proceeded  to  denounce  at  length.  Their  chief 
complaints  were  directed  against  the  independent  legislation  claimed 
by  the  Convocation,  the  number  of  officers,  and  the  exorbitant  fees  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  refusal  of  the  Sacrament  till  certain 
sums  had  been  first  paid,  the  extravagant  probate  duties,  the  granting 
of  benefices  to  children  unfit  to  hold  them,  illegal  imprisonment  by 
bishops,  and  other  irregularities.  Upon  this  petition  were  based 
statutes,  originating  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  succeeded 
Wolsey  as  Chancellor,  against  excessive  probate  duties  and  mortuaries 
(or  fees  upon  burial),  against  the  clergy  following  any  trade  except 
their  own,  and  to  enforce  residence  and  forbid  pluralities.  There 
was  much  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishops  being  ver}' 
loth  to  consent,  but  at  length,  after  many  discussions  between  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses,  the  King  intervened,  and  insisted  on  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  After  this  triumph,  which,  though  it  left  the 
great  question  of  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  unsettled. 
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yet  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  Ul-gotten  wealth  and  irregular  habits 
of  the  clergy,  Parliament  separated  (December  1629). 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  the  divorce  had  entered  a  new  phase.  No 
0^^,^^  ^^  longer  content  with  resting  his  claims  on  a  technical  ir- 

tiM  diroret  regularity  in  Pope  Julius's  dispensation,  Henry  now  ques- 
""^^^  tioned  the  right  of  that  Pope  to  give  a  dispensation  at  all 

between  such  near  relatives.  It  is  said  to  have  been  Thomas  Cranmer 
who  suggested  this  point,  and  who  thus  attracted  to  himself  the  atten- 
tion and  favour  of  the  King.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  ne^ 
question  was,  that  it  would  of  necessity,  inasmuch  as  it  had  reference  to 
his  own  power,  pass  out  of  the  Pope's  hands  into  that  of  a  council.  Henry 
was  thus  appealing  to  the  world  against  the  Pope's  hesitation,  and  this 
line  of  conduct  was  continued, — again  it  is  believed  at  Cranmer's  sugges- 
tion,— when  it  was  determined  to  collect  the  opinions  of  all  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe.  This  process  was  carried  out  with  abundance  of 
bribery  and  iutimidation  on  the  side  both  of  the  English  King  and  of 
the  Emperor,  who  was  now  his  open  opponent.  It  resulted  in  an 
uncertain  decision,  about  half  the  universities  giving  their  opinion 
ia  Henry's  favour.  Curiously  enough  the  Lutherans,  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  support  him — recollecting  perhaps  his  early  feats  of 
theology, — gave  their  opinions  against  him. 

Before  the  Parliament  again  met,  in  January  1531,  Convocation 
Atuck  on  the  ^^  informed  that,  by  acknowledging  the  legatine  autho- 
Church  in  rity  of  Wolsey,  the  whole  clergy  had  laid  itself  open  to 

on,  ^^  penalties  of  Praemunire,  and  that  consequently  all 
their  property  was  at  the  King's  disposal.  From  this  awkward 
position  they  were  offered,  however,  an  opportunity  of  extricating 
themselves.  As,  no  doubt,  Wolsey^s  tyranny  had  been  unpopular 
with  the  clergy,  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  very  hard  that  they 
should  be  involved  in  his  ruin ;  and  that  so  sharp  a  blow  could  be 
struck  shows  the  great  want  of  sympathy  which  existed  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  So  palpable  an  act  of  oppression  could  scarcely 
have  been  tolerated  had  it  not  been  popular.  The  alternative 
offered  to  the  clergy  was  a  payment  of  ;£1 18,000, — a  vast  sum  if  we 
remember  that  we  may  safely  multiply  the  money  of  that  day  by 
ten  to  bring  it  to  its  present  value.  Nor  was  this  all  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill  by  which  the  subsidy  was  to  be  granted,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  the  King  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  ;  not  that 
Henry  had  as  yet  determined  to  break  with  Rome,  but  that,  as  head 
of  the  national  party,  he  was  determined  that  the  civil  power  should 
be  superior  to  the  ecclesiastical 
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The  Parliament,  which  had  held  its  second  session  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1531,  had  done  little  beyond  strengthening  the  King's 
hands  in  his  struggle  with  the  clergy.  It  was  prorogued  with  a 
speech  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  declaring  the  opinions  ^^  ^ 
of  the  universities  with  regard  to  Henry's  divorce.  This  PwiiAment 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  he  brought  the  matter  before 
Parliament,  but  he  now  thought  it  well  to  set  himself  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  especially  as  the  nation  was  in  great  excitement, 
and  the  clei^  everywhere  uttering  the  strongest  denunciations 
against  his  conduct.  The  Nun  of  Kent,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
afterwards,  had  already  begun  her  prophetical  impostures,  and  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  whole  people  were  deeply  moved.  The 
separation  of  the  King  and  Catherine  gave  a  centre  round  which 
these  vague  feelings  could  collect,  and  a  dangerous  discontented 
party  began  to  be  formed.  Early  the  following  year  (1532)  the 
Parliament,  in  their  third  session,  continued  their  war  with  the 
clergy.  Benefit  of  clergy  had  come  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
Any  one  who  could  read  was  held  by  that  talent  to  have  proved  hia 
connection  with  the  clergy,  and  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  hand 
of  justice,  to  be  treated  with  ridiculous  leniency  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  so  that,  as  the  Act  to  limit  it  asserts,  "  continually,  marifest 
thieves  and  murderers,  found  guilty  by  good  and  substantial  inquests, 
....  were  speedily  and  hastily  delivered  and  set  at  large  by  the 
ministers  of  the  ordinaries,  for  corruption  and  lucre."  An  Act  was 
passed  forbidding  any  one  under  the  degree  of  subdeacon  to  plead  the 
privilege  of  his  clergy  if  proved  guilty  of  felony.  The  Court  of  Arches 
was  also  reformed.  The  Mortmain  Act  had  forbidden  corporations  to 
hold  property  left  to  them  by  will.  But  this  prohibition  had  been  con- 
stantly evaded  ;  testators  had  left  property  to  support  a  priest  to  pray 
for  their  souls  in  perpetuity.  This  evasion,  by  which  property  had 
passed,  though  indirectly,  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  was  now 
checked,  and  no  will  of  this  description  was  to  hold  good  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  which  was  supposed  to  be  long  enough  for  the  purpose. 

While  these  reforms  of  the  national  Church  were  being  carried  out, 
that  Church  itself  set  on  foot  the  second  stage  of  reform  by  an 
attack  upon  the  power  of  Rome.  However  much  the  clergy  may 
have  pillaged  the  laity,  and  however  much  they  may  have  derived 
assistance  in  so  doing  from  their  connection  with  Rome,  nie  church  be- 
they  had  themselves,  as  the  natural  and  submissive  e<»ine«  nation&L 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  been  unmercifully  pillaged  in  their  tiirn. 
They  now  suggested  the  abolition  of  annatetf  the  payment^  that  iBf 
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of  the  first  year's  income  of  benefice  or  see  to  Rome.  This  would 
have  cut  off  a  large  source  of  income  from  the  Pope.  Less  hasty 
than  the  clergy,  the  Commons  passed  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
annates,  but  only  conditionally.  It  was  held  in  terrorem  over  the  Pope. 
The  clergy  went  a  step  further.  They  at  length  surrendered  that 
independent  position  for  which  they  had  struggled  from  the  time  of 
Anselm,  and  acknowledged  that  they  could  not  legislate  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  Thus,  though  without  any  direct  assump- 
tion of  the  name,  Henry  had  become  Head  of  the  Church.  Ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  and  ecclesiastical  legislation  were  both  subordinated 
to  the  temporal  power,  and  the  Church,  although  retaining  the 
CathoHc  doctrine,  had  become  a  national  or  Anglican  Church. 
Unable  to  see  such  a  change  without  protesting,  Sir  Thomas  More 
resigned  the  chancellorship,  and  was  followed  out  of  office  by 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  very  shortly  afterwards 
died.     His  office  was  given  to  Cranmer. 

But  although  the  King  had  not  completed  the  Annates  Act,  nor 
determined  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  Rome,  he  had  been  taking 
steps  which  rendered  the  final  breach  inevitable.  On  Queen 
Catherine's  withdrawal,  and  indeed  before,  he  had  openly  enter- 
tained Anne  Boleyn  in  his  palace  ;  and  now  he  was  determined  that 
she  should  be  accepted  into  the  circle  of  crowned  heads.  He  wished 
to  show  the  Pope,  too,  that  his  views  were  shared  by  the  French  King, 
and  that  he  did  not  stand  alone.  A  pompous  meeting  was  therefore 
arranged  to  take  place  at  Calais,  to  which  Henry  was  to  take  Anne 
Boleyn  with  all  the  state  of  a  Queen,  and  where  they  were  to  be  met 
and  entertained,  not  by  Francis  alone,  but  by  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  for  the  express  purpose  apparently  of  showing  that  the  rela- 
tion between  him  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  recognized.  The  meeting 
took  place,  but  without  such  effects  as  Henry  had  desired  and 
Marriage  with  expected  ;  for  Francis  was  persuaded,  after  all,  to  side 
Anne  Boleyn.  ^^-jj  ^^^  p^^^^  ^^^  Henry  fouud  himsclf  unsupported  in 
his  quarrel.  He  resolved,  however,  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
cajoled,  and,  in  January  1533,  was  secretly  married  to  Anne  Boleyn. 
This  act  was  followed  by  the  publication  on  the  church  doors  of 
Flanders  of  a  threat  of  excommunication  from  the  Pope.  In 
Beparation  presence  of  this  threat,  and  having  now  completed  his 
ft-om  Rome.  marriage,  the  King  could  do  nothing  but  proceed  to  the 
completion  of  his  business.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament  an 
Act,  called  the  Act  of  Appeals,  was  passed,  declaring  the  sufficiency 
oi  the  English  Church  to  settle  its  own  spiritual   questions,  and 
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forbidding  all  appeal,  in  spite  of  spiritual  penalties,  to  any  court 
higher  than  the  Archbishop's.  This  was  intended  chiefly  to  bai 
Queen  Catherine's  appeal  from  her  English  judges  to  the  Court 
of  Rome.  The  King  acted  upon  it  at  once.  Cranmer  was 
authorized  to  proceed  with  the  divorce.  He  held  a  Court  at 
Dunstable,  whither  the  Queen  refused  to  go,  denying  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  Therefore  the  sentence  of  divorce  was 
passed  against  her,  as  being  contumacious,  and  the  new  Queen  was 
admitted  publicly  to  her  royal  righla  by  a  splendid  ceremony  in 
London.  Queen  Catherine's  conduct  was  throughout  vigorous  and 
noble,  mingled  with,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  of  passion.  To 
Cranmer  and  to  some  counsellors,  who  were  sent  to  tell  her  that  she 
must  relinquish  the  title  of  Queen,  she  showed  herself  firm  and 
queen-like,  refusing  in  any  way  to  acknowle<lge  a  verdict  which 
woidd  not  only  rob  her  of  the  character  of  wife,  but  render  her  child 
illegitimate.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Pope  and  Emperor 
would  accept  Cranmer's  sentence.  The  divorce  was  at  once  declared 
illegal.  This  consistent  opposition  to  the  royal  will  produced  fresh 
measures  against  the  Pope  in  Parliament  (153-1).  The  Annates  Bill 
was  declared  completed.  All  other  forms  of  tribute  to  Rome  were 
abolished  ;  the  election  of  Bishops  was  arranged  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  ;  and,  finally,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  King's 
wishes  within  three  months,  the  whole  of  his  authority  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown. 

But  Cromwell,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  all  those  measures, 
and  who  was  hurrying  both   King  and  Parliament  faster  probably 
than  they  knew  or  wished,  had  not  produced  these  sweeping  changes 
without  causing  much  dissatisfaction.     Queen  Catherine  had  become 
a  centre  round  which  all  reactionar}'^  elements  gathered,   jj^^j^^jj^  ^^ 
and  these  elements  were  very  powerfuL     There  was  still   dynastic 
a  strong  party  connected  with  the  royal  House  of  York,   ^'pp*"^"®*^ 
consisting  of  Nevilles,  Courtenays,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Duke 
of    Clarence,   who   were   not   without   hopes   of    undermining    the 
vigorous  usurper ;  while  in  all  directions  the  Church  was  willing, 
by  fair  means  and  foul,  to  excite  and  forward  any  plans  which  should 
check  the  career  of  its  heretical  conqueror.     The  dangerous  uneasi- 
ness which  pervaded  England  was  disclosed  to  Cromwell  by  means 
of  innumerable  spies,  with  whom  he  had  flooded  the  country  ;  and 
suspicions  of  even  more  than  general  uneasiness  were  excited,  and 
began  to  point  towards  the  Nun  of  Kent  as  the  centre    The  Nan 
of  a  reactionary  movement.     This  woman  had  been  a   o'^****. 
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servant  in  the  family  of  a  Kentish  clerg}'nian,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Addington.  She  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits  ;  and  having 
been  well  taught  in  the  rudiments  of  religion,  during  her  paroxysms 
gave  utterance  to  many  moral  observations.  Such  utterances  could 
not  come  from  the  Devil  ;  her  fits  must  be  connected  with  Divine 
agency.  She  was  admitted  to  her  master^s  table.  Other  churchmen 
were  called  to  examine  and  approve  of  the  miracle.  They  proceeded 
to  turn  it  to  their  owti  advantage.  Her  natural  fits  ceased,  but  she 
was  able  to  counterfeit  them,  and,  carefully  instructed  beforehand  by 
her  spiritual  guides,  issued  her  prophecies  during  her  hours  of  sham 
inspiration.  These  prophecies  were  collected  in  a  book.  Her  fame 
was  spread  in  all  directions.  As  her  words  were  all  directed  towards 
supporting  the  old  Church,  they  were  readily  received  by  its  well- 
wishers,  and  many  names  of  great  weight  were  numbered  among  her 
believers.  She  corresponded  with  Catherine  and  with  the  Emperor, 
and  became,  in  fact,  a  dangerous  power  in  England.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  apprehend  her.  She  had  prophesied  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  had  declared  him  to  be  in  the  condition  of  rejected  SauL 
It  was  so  plain  that,  although  there  was  no  overt  act  of  treason,  the 
tendency  of  all  this  was  treasonable,  and  if  treasonable,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  treason  were  so  wide,  that  Cromwell  and  the  Council 
were  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  Nun  and  her  accomplices  were 
executed  ;  the  Nevilles  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  were  examined, 
but  though  they  appeared  to  be  slightly  implicated  with  the  Nun,  they 
were  left  uninjured  for  the  present.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  were  known  to  be  friends  of  the  old  state 
of  aff'airs,  were  also  declared  guilty  of  the  misprision  of  treason. 
More,  upon  apologizing,  was  pardoned,  but  Fisher,  obstinately  refut- 
ing to  do  so,  was  attainted  and  imprisoned. 
The  fear  which  these  disclosures  had  excited,  and  the  hopes 
evidently  existing  in  the  Yorkist  party,  rendered  the 
security  of  the  succession  of  paramount  importance ;  and 
as  Anne  Boleyn  had  lately  given  birth  to  a  daughter  (afterwards 
Queen  Elizabeth),  it  was  determined  that  the  succession  should  be 
established  by  Parliament.  An  Act  was  therefore  introduced  (called 
the  Succession  Act),  which  declared  the  marriage  with  Catherine 
absolutely  invalid,  and  the  second  marriage  "true,  sincere  and 
perfect,"  and  settled  the  succession  upon  the  fruit  of  the  second  mar- 
riage. Whoever  did  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage should  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  whoever  spoke  against 
it  of  misprision  of  treason.    The  Act,  once  passed,  became  an  instru- 
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ment  for  testing  the  loyalty  of  the  nation.  Commissioners  were 
authorized  to  administer,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  an  oath  to  accept 
and  support  the  new  statute, — a  step  rendered  the  more  necessary  as 
the  Pope  had  at  length  given  sentence  in  favour  of  Catherine,  and  in 
consequence  Henry  had  been  excommunicated,  and  the  execution  of  the 
excommunication  had  been  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  Emperor.  The 
peril  of  the  King  would  be  great  if  this  foreign  assault  was  supported 
by  domestic  treason.  Among  others  More  and  Fisher  j^^^ 
were  called  upon  to  accept  the  oath.  The  statute  they  of  More  ud 
could  accept ;  they  were  willing  to  promise  to  be  true  to  *^*^*'- 
the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn,  but  to  the  preamble  declaring  the 
nullity  of  the  first  marriage,  and  consequently  denying  the  Papa) 
authority,  they  had  conscientious  objections.  Cranmer  pleaded  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  swear  to  the  statute  only,  but  Henry  and 
Cromwell  were  inexorable,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower  (April 
15,  1534). 

Immediately  after  this  the  conditional  abolition  of  the  Papal 
authority  was  made  absolute,  and  the  King  assumed  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  Church.  It  was  not,  however,  enough  merely  to  assume  this 
title.  Danger  from  the  reactionists  at  home  and  abroad  was  becoming 
so  pressing  that  some  means  of  repression  was  necessary.  The  Act  of 
Supremacy  was  therefore  passed,  which  conferred  upon  ^^t  ^f 
the  King  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Bnprem^y. 
England,  coupled  with  another  which  rendered  it  high  treason  to 
question  that  title.  This  tyrannical  Bill  was  worked  in  a  tyrannical 
manner.  No  overt  act  was  necessary ;  the  refusal  to  answer  questions 
when  officially  examined  was  held  to  be  sufficient.  The  state  of 
affairs  was  no  doubt  revolutionary  ;  the  Government  was  trying  to 
carry  out  its  reforms  in  the  teeth  of  an  unwilling  nation,  and  there 
was  danger  of  its  whole  work  being  undone  ;  the  House  of  Commons 
consisted  too,  no  doubt,  largely  of  place-men  and  followers  of  the  Court ; 
still,  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
Parliament  could  be  brought  to  sanction  so  inquisitorial  an  Act.  Its 
fruits  were  speedily  apparent.  The  Monks  of  the  Charterhouse,  led 
by  their  prior,  Houghton,  when  asked  by  their  penitents  conaequent 
in  confession,  declared  their  continued  adherence  to  the  pw^ec^tioa* 
Papal  supremacy.  They  were  selected  as  an  example.  The  prior 
and  many  others  of  the  monks  were  examined  before  the  Council, 
charged  upon  the  evidence  there  collected  before  an  ordinary  jury, 
and,  as  was  the  invariable  consequence  in  this  reign,  convicted. 
Their  society  was  entirely  taken  up,  the  greater  part  of  its  memlM^rs 
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perishing  either  on  the  scaffold  or  in  prison.  The  next  victims 
were  still  more  important.  Fisher  and  More  had  been  in  prison 
since  they  declined  to  swear  to  the  Act  of  Succession.  They  were 
now  required  to  accept  the  still  more  stringent  Supremacy  Act 
The  new  Pope,  Paul  III.,  had  sent  Fisher  in  his  prison  the  Cardinal's 
hat.  This  aroused  the  King's  anger  more  particulariy  against  him. 
He  was  at  once  brought  to  trial,  and,  declining  to  submit,  was  con- 
demned and  executed.  Sir  Thomas  More's  trial  and  execution 
followed  immediately  after.  He  was  charged  principally  upon  letters 
written  to  Fisher,  and  upon  some  conversations  in  which  Rich,  the 
Solicitor-General,  had  meanly  engaged  him.  He  refused  in  any  way 
to  move  from  his  position  ;  displayed  during  his  trial  much  calmness 
and  humour.  When  told,  as  a  special  instance  of  the  King's  mercy, 
that  the  coarser  part  of  punishment  for  treason  would  be  omitted  : 
"  God  forbid,"  he  answered,  "  that  the  King  should  show  any  more 
such  mercy  to  any  of  my  friends,  and  God  bless  all  my  posterity  from 
such  pardons."  The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  marked  by  a 
pathetic  meeting  with  his  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  as  he  returned 
from  his  trial,  and  enlivened  by  a  mixture  of  grave  resignation  and 
quiet  humour  almost  as  pathetic.  In  obedience  to  the  King's  com- 
mands, he  abstained  from  speaking  much  on  the  scaffold.  But  even 
at  the  last  moment,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  with  his  long 
beard,  his  lean,  pale  face,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  red  cross,  he 
could  not  keep  himself  from  his  jest.  "  See  me  safe  up,"  he  said  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  as  the  scaffold  ladder  tottered,  "  in  my 
coming  down  I  can  shift  for  myself."  And  even  as  his  head  was  on 
the  block,  he  moved  aside  his  beard,  muttering,  "  Pity  that  should  be 
cut ;  that  has  not  committed  treason." 

The  death  of  a  man  so  high  in  rank,  and  so  well  known  for  his 
The  Bnu  of  learning,  excited  the  anger  of  all  Europe.  Even  Francis 
deposiuon.  of  France  wrote  a  remonstrance  to  Henry.     By  the  Pope 

the  execution  was  answered  by  the  publication  of  a  Bull 
of  deposition,  bringing  to  its  full  completion  the  separation  which 
had  been  working  itself  out  for  the  last  seven  years. 

The  last  session  of  the  seven  years'  Parliament  had  now  arrived,  and 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  its  moving  spirit,  and  had  reached  the  position 
of  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  passed  on  to  the 
completion  of  his  work.  He  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  what  was  at 
once  the  weakest  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  While  the  monasteries  were  only  too  open  to  attack  on  the 
score  of  morality,  they  supplied  most  of  those  preachers  and  con- 
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fessors  whose  denunciations  in  the  confessional  excited  and  kept 
aUve  opposition  to  the  new  measures.  In  1535,  a  com-  visiution  and 
mission  had  been  issued  to  visit  the  lesser  monasteries.  JJe?e"'J.°°  °' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  Doctors,  Legh,  monaateries. 
Le  ton  and  Aprice,  carried  out  their  duties  very  effectively,  very 
coarsely,  and  probably  with  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice.  It 
is,  however,  equally  certain  that  there  was  an  immense  quantity 
of  wickedness  and  immorality  prevalent  in  the  lesser  monastic 
establishments  which  were  free  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
In  the  preceding  reign  visitations  had  been  more  than  once  at- 
tempted, and  Wolsey  had  risked  the  consequences  of  Pra)munire 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  a  position  to  reform  the  monas- 
teries effectively.  The  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  present  occasion  was  almost  boundless.  They 
discharged  from  their  vows  all  the  young  monks  and  nuns,  and,  after 
making  searching  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  community,  laid 
down  a  few  simple  strict  reforms  which  were  to  be  maintained ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  common  table  should  be  kept  up  ;  that  the  inmates 
should  be  instructed  in  the  rule  under  which  they  were  living  ;  that 
valiant  beggars  should  not  be  supported,  and  so  on.  In  1536,  their 
report  was  ready.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  so 
that  its  exact  particulars  are  not  known  ;  but  it  declared  the  existence 
of  such  wickedness  in  two-thirds  of  the  monasteries  and  abbeys 
in  England,  that,  after  some  debate,  it  seemed  hopeless  that  a  suffi- 
cient reform  should  be  introduced,  and  the  Act  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  smaller  houses  was  passed.  The  property  of  all  monasteries 
having  incomes  of  less  than  ^£200  a  year  passed  to  the  Crown.  The 
monks  were  either  pensioned  off  or  distributed  among  the  greater 
monasteries. 

Having  performed  tbis  work,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In 
its  seven  years  of  activity  it  had  worked  out  a  complete  revolution. 
The  whole  position  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  laity  was 
changed.  Neither  in  its  capacity  of  national  Church,  nor  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Roman  organization,  could  it  longer  tyrannize 
over  men's  minds  and  bodies.  The  Parliament  had  begun  by  laying 
hands  on  the  unjustifiable  extortions  of  the  national  Church.  It 
had  subordinated  it  to  the  royal  authority,  and,  carried  onward  by 
the  King's  quarrel  with  the  Roman  See,  it  had  withdrawn  England 
from  what  was  in  fact  a  foreign  thraldom,  and  had  consummated  it^? 
work  by  the  destruction  of  that  idle  and  debauched  population 
which,  by  means  of  preaching  and  the  confessional,  had  become,  i^ 
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the  disgust  of  all  right  thinking  men,  the  chief  spiritual  guides  of 
the  nation.  The  power  which  had  been  withdrawal  from  the  Church 
was  now  centred  in  the  Crown.  The  absolute  position  of  the 
monarch  was  thus  completed.  The  work  begun  by  Edward  IV.  and 
carried  on  by  Henry  VII.  was  brought  to  consummation.  The  unity 
of  the  nation  was  perfected,  and  in  both  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  its  authority  was  vested  in  the  Crown.  Although  Henry 
had  not  intended  any  doctrinal  changes,  and  though  none  had  as  yet 
been  authoritatively  made,  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  very 
necessity  of  the  position  of  the  kingdom,  had  begun  to  act  in  England. 
Engaged  in  a  similar  work,  though  in  a  diCFerent  direction,  Henry 
had  been  driven  more  or  less  into  intercourse  with  the  Protestant 
Princes  of  Germany ;  and  many  of  the  more  learned  men  of  the 
time,  numbering  among  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  new 
Bishops,  were  strongly  tinctured  with  German  learning  and  with 
German  Protestantism.  Though  the  Reformation  in  England  had 
been  legal  and  political,  while  that  of  Germany  was  popular  and 
conscientious,  both  had  been  compelled  to  find  their  standing  ground 
in  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  contrasted  with  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  The  approximation  between  the  two  was  intended  to  be 
forwarded  by  a  convocation  held  in  1536,  in  which,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  King,  ten  ari;icles  were  accepted,  some  of  which  were 
drawn  directly  from  the  Augsburg  Confession,^  and  which  declared 
that  the  Bible  and  the  three  Creeds  were  the  sole  authority  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  that  three  Sacraments  only  were  necessary.  At  the 
same  time  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandmentg 
were  ordered  to  be  learnt  in  English. 

It  was  not  long  before  another  Parliament  was  called,  whose  sad 
Kew  Pariument.  duty  it  was  to  ratify  the  judgment  which  had  been 
^"3*  passed  upon  that  Queen  whose  interest  had  been  so  indis- 

solubly  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  Reformation  in  the  pre- 
ceding Parliament.  Queen  Catherine  died  on  the  20th  of  January, 
and  Anne  Boleyn's  triumph  appeared  complete.  In  the  following 
month  Queen  Anne  was  disappointed  in  her  expectations  of  a  son. 
This  may  well  have  increased  a  coolness  which  seems  to  have  been 
growing  up  between  her  and  her  husband  for  nearly  a  year.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  in  April  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
examining  carefully,  but  with  perfect  secrecy,  some  stories  which 
Beemed  to  implicate  the  Queen  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  month, 
Brereton,  a  gentleman  of  the  household,  and  Mark  Smeton,  a 
moaician,  had  been  apprehended.     The  pnblic  explosion  of  the 

^  The  profession  oi  faith  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  Chorch,  presented  to  Chariee  7. 
at  the  Diet  of  Aogsborg,  June  1530. 
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storm  took  place  at  Greenwich  on  the  1st  of  May,  where  the  Court 
was  holding  its  customary  holiday.  Lord  Rochfort,  the  Queen's 
brother,  and  Sir  Henry  Norris,  who  were  both  afterwards  executed, 
were  among  the  tilters.  The  King  rose  suddenly  and  broke  up  the 
sports.  There  is  a  popular  story,  which  relates  that  iriai  and  execn- 
Anne  dropped  a  handkerchief  which  was  caught  by  tionofAnne 
Norris,  an  action  which  roused  the  King's  anger.  *^^ 
However  this  may  be,  the  King  took  Norris  with  him  to  London, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Queen  was  apprehended,  as  was  also 
Sir  Francis  Weston.  On  examination,  Smeton  confessed  to  adultery, 
Norris  was  inveigled  into  a  confession  which  he  afterwards  with- 
drew. Meanwhile,  the  Queen  was  taken  to  her  own  lodgings  in  the 
Tower,  where  she  consistently  maintained  her  innocence,  although 
much  distressed  and  indeed  hysterical.  Lady  Boleyn,  her  aunt,  whom 
she  disliked,  and  a  Mistress  Cousins  were  put  in  the  room  with 
her,  and  reported  every  word  she  said.  If  their  reports  were  true, 
she  confessed  in  conversation  to  certain  flirtations  with  all  of  the 
accused  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  her  brother,  but  probably 
to  such  flirtations  only  as  might  be  expected  from  a  lively  young 
woman  of  French  education  at  a  not  over-refined  court.  From  her 
prison  the  Queen  wrote  a  most  touching  letter  to  the  King,  declaring 
her  perfect  loyalty,  but  at  the  same  time  she  says,  "  I  never  at  any 
time  so  far  forgot  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship  but 
that  I  always  looked  for  an  alteration  as  now  I  find  ;  for  the  ground 
of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than  your  Grace's 
fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  sufficient  to  withdraw 
that  fancy  to  another  object."^  She  also  demanded  a  fair  trial, 
pointing  out  that,  if  condemned,  Henry  would  be  free  to  follow  "  his 
affection  already  settled  on  that  party  for  whose  sake  she  was  now 
as  she  was,  whose  name,"  she  continues,  "  I  could  somewhOe  since 
have  pointed  unto,  your  Grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion 
therein."  A  trial  was  granted  her  in  the  completest  form,  but  held 
within  the  Tower.  The  commoners  were  tried  by  a  commission, 
among  whom  were  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  the 
Queen's  father,  Cromwell,  and  all  the  judges.  Grand  juries,  con- 
sisting apparently  of  respectable  men,  found  true  bills  both  at  West- 
minster and  at  Deptford.  The  indictment,  for  there  was  much  more 
than  hearsay  evidence,  accurately  laid  down  the  dates  and  circum- 
Btances  of  the  crimes.  Of  course  the  commoners  were  found  guilty. 
Indeed,  the  trial  by  the  petty  jury  was  in  this  reign  little  more  thai.  <* 
^  TUe  authenticitj  of  thiB  letter  Ls  not  quite  certain. 
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form.  The  Queen  and  Lord  Rochfort  were  tried  by  twenty-six 
Peers,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  They  were  both 
found  guilty.  The  Queen  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  or  burnt  at 
the  King's  pleasure.  Before  she  was  executed,  she  had  to  undergo  a 
tinal  trial  before  Cranmer,  and  was  by  him  declared  divorced, 
apparently  on  the  ground  of  a  pre-contract  which  she  is  said  to  have 
mentioned  to  Cranmer  in  confession.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  is  usually  said  to  be  the  person  with  whom  she  was  contracted, 
absolutely  denied  it.  As  her  execution  for  high  treason  depended 
for  its  legality  on  her  being  the  King's  wife,  and  if  she  were  not  so 
became  a  mere  act  of  revenge,  it  is  probable  that  she  made  the  con- 
fession hoping  to  avoid  death.  The  history  altogether  is  a  difficult 
one,  for  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any  counsellors,  some  of  whom 
were  of  the  highest  position  and  renown,  could  have  stooped  so  low 
as  to  forge  the  whole  story.  If  this  supposition  can  be  held,  the 
blame  must  probably  fall  on  the  King  and  on  Cromwell,  whose 
character  in  all  parts  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  that  of  an 
extremely  faithful  and  extremely  unscrupulous  servant.  Granted 
the  creation  of  the  story,  the  constant  subserviency  of  Council, 
couitiers,  and  jurymen  in   this   reign  wo  aid  explain  its  further 

progress. 

Anne  might  well  write  that  she  could  perhaps  point  unto  a  new 
object  of  the  King's  love.  She  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  on  the  20th 
Marriage  with  the  King  married  Jane  Seymour,  and  the  Parliament 
Jane  Seymour,  ^i^^,],  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  g^j^  ^^  Juue— apparently  for  the  ex- 
press  purpose  of  making  a  new  law  of  succession— proceeded  to  do  its 
work.  "The  King  was  conscious,"  said  Audley,  the  Chancellor, 
"  that  he  was  obnoxious  to  infirmities,  and  even  death  itself,"  and 
that  therefore  it  was  desirable  to  arrange  the  succession.  The  off- 
spring of  Catherine  had  been  already  declared  illegitimate  \  those  of 
Queen  Anne  were  henceforward  to  be  so  too.  It  was  therefore 
enacted  that  an  oath  should  be  taken  to  uphold  in  the  succession  the 
offspring  of  the  King's  present  marriage  ;  to  assert  the  lawfulness  of 
the  former  marriages  was  high  treason.  At  the  same  time,  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  issue,  the  King  was  allowed  to  name  his  successor 
by  will— another  of  those  extraordinary  acts  of  servility  to  the  Crown 
which  makes  this  reign  so  remarkable.  The  immediate  object  was  to 
enable  the  King  to  nominate  his  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  a  youth,  as  we  may  gather  from  Surrey's  poems,!  of  great 

t  "Prisoned  in  Windsor,  he  recounteth  las  pleasure  Uier©  passed.  "—JBari  q/ .Sit/-,ev', 
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promise,  and  of  whom  the  King  was  exceedingly  fond.     He,  however, 
died  almost  immediately. 

This  bill  completed  the  triumph  of  Henry's  policy  in  England 
itself.  He  was  now  unquestioned  head  of  Church  and  State.  He 
was  largely  enriched  by  the  property  of  the  suppressed  Hcnry-s  danger 
monasteries  ;  allowed  to  name  his  successor,  he  was  °"  position, 
sure  of  being  able  to  perpetuate  in  some  way  or  other  his  dynasty  ; 
and  he  had  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of  new"  men  oi  undoubted 
ability,  bound  to  himself  by  all  ties  of  interest  as  well  as  grati- 
tude. But  this  hour  of  triumph  was  in  fact  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  stirring  events  which  had  taken  place  in  England  had  had 
their  ell'ect  throughout  Europe.  With  Francis  I.  Henry  had  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  as  firm  a  connection  as  was  possible  with  a  king 
whose  policy  was  so  unfixed  and  selfish.  But  there  was  hanging  over 
England  the  standing  threat  of  an  invasion  by  the  Emperor,  who, 
naturally  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  aunt.  Queen  Catherine,  had 
now  become  the  champion  of  Christendom  against  the  advancing 
Turks,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  united  Europe  in  an 
assault  upon  heresy.  Any  attack  from  this  quarter  would  have  been 
ten  times  more  dangerous  if  seconded  by  domestic  insurrection,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1535-6  the  peril  of  Henry's  position  was  considerable. 
But  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  widely  spread  in  EDgland,  and  the 
hopes  of  any  descendants  of  the  House  of  York,  who  after  the  late 
Act  must  have  felt  themselves  excluded  from  aU  chance  of  regulai 
succession,  displayed  themselves,  fortunately  for  Henry,  in  disjointed 
outbreaks,  which  he  could  successfully  combat. 

The  first  which  he  had  to  meet  was  in  Ireland,  where  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  had  left  behind  him  a  most  favourable  impression, 
and  where  both  the  pretended  Princes  of  his  house  had  in«arrection 
in  the  last  reign  met  with  support.  The  condition  of  *"  irei»n<t 
the  coimtry  was  then,  as  has  so  frequently  been  the  case,  a  disgrace 
to  the  English  Government.  The  children  of  the  Norman  conquerors 
had  by  a  most  unusual  degeneration  assimilated  themselves  to  the 
conquered  people.  The  English  Pale,  as  that  part  was  called  where 
the  King's  writ  ran,  and  which  had  originally  been  fenced  off",  as  it 
were,  by  a  string  of  strongholds,  instead  of  including,  as  was  once  the 
case,  a  strip  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  breadth  from  Dundalk  to 
Waterford,  was  reduced  to  a  tract  about  twenty  miles  wide,  terminating 
on  the  coast  just  below  the  Wicklow  mountains.  Beyond  these  narrow 
limits,  in  spite  of  the  frequently  repeated  efforts  of  the  English 
Government,  the  Norman-English  settlers  had  rapidly  degenerated, 
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had  assumed  the  dress  and  wild  disorderly  maimers  of  the  native 
Irish,  and  were  governed  by  the  unwritten  Irish  laws  known  as  the 
Brehon  Laws.  These,  like  other  semi-barbarous  laws,  among  other 
things  allowed  the  comnmtation  of  murder  for  money  payments. 
Naturally,  districts  where  they  prevailed  were  in  a  most  disorderly  con- 
dition. The  most  important  of  the  great  Norman  nobles,  who  ruled 
beyond  the  Pale  over  great  clans  of  degenerate  Englishry,  were  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Desmcnd  in 
the  South,  and  the  Earl  of  Kildare  nearer  the  English  Pale ;  ihe  De 
Burghs,  who  had  even  given  up  their  noble  Norman  name,  and 
now  called  themselves  Burkes,  in  Galway  and  the  West ;  and  the 
Butlers,  headed  by  Ormond,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tipperary  and 
Carlo w.  The  native  Irish,  who  after  the  Conquest  had  been  driven 
to  the  hills,  had  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  found  means  again  to 
push  themselves  forward,  and  O'Neills,  O'Connors,  O'Donnells,  and 
O'Briens  were  pressing  close  up  to  the  limits  of  the  Pale.  The  whole 
of  the  English-Irish  and  Irish  part  of  the  country  was  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  anarchy.  "  There  be  sixty  counties  inhabited  by  the  King's 
Irish  enemies,  where  reigneth  more  than  sixty  chief  captains,  whereof 
some  calleth  themselves  kings,  some  kings*  peers  in  their  language, 
some  princes,  some  dukes,  that  liveth  only  by  the  sw  ord,  and  obeyeth 

to  no  temporal  person  save  only  to  himself  that  is  strong Also, 

in  every  of  the  said  regions  there  be  divers  petty  captains,  and  eveiy 
one  of  them  maketh  war  and  peace  for  himseK  without  license  of  his 
chief  captain,  ....  and  there  be  thirty  of  the  English  noble  folk 
that  folio weth  the  same  order,  and  keepeth  the  same  rule."^ 

It  is  plain  that  to  keep  such  a  nation  in  order  a  very  strong  hand 
and  an  efficient  standing  army  would  be  necessary,  and  it  was  a  con- 
stant question  with  the  English  Govenimeut  whether  money  enough 
could  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  Now  and  then,  when  things  got 
very  bad  indeed,  an  efficient  deputy  was  sent  over,  but  usually  a  plan 
preferred  was  to  attempt  to  govern  this  mass  of  disorder  by  the 
influence  of  some  great  Irish  chief,  who  might  be  presumed  to  forget 
his  disloyalty  when  acting  as  the  King's  viceroy.  The  office  of 
Deputy  had  become  almost  hereditary  in  the  hands  of  the  Earls  of 
Kildare.  They  were  indeed  almost  the  only  chiefs  in  a  position  to 
occupy  the  office.  Their  rivals,  the  Butlers,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  had  the  better  claim,  as  they  were  the  consistent  friends 
of  the  English,  and  had  constantly  tried  to  check  the  advancing  tide 
of  baibarism,  but  the  districts  occupied  by  their  clan  were  cut  off 

^  B«poit  of  1615,  quoted  in  Froud*. 


from  Dublin  by  the  territory  of  their  enemy,  the  Fitzgeralds,  and 
the  Earls  of  Kildare  contrived  to  make  their  tenure  of  the  viceroyalty 
impossible  by  immediately  organizing  a  revolt  on  their  appointment 
This  policy  they  carried  out  indeed  whenever  anybody  but  themselves 
received  the  office.  This  audacity  gained  its  obj  ect.  Though  they  j  oined 
both  the  great  Yorkist  insurrections  in  the  preceding  reign, — though 
they  were  more  than  once  summoned  to  England  for  their  conduct 
they  invariably  returned  with  renewed  power  and  increased  influence. 
In  1520  the  confusion  had  been  at  its  height.  Lord  Surrey  was  sent 
over, and  Kildare  summoned  to  England.  Surrey,  hampered  by  tempo- 
rizing policy,  was  ordered  to  try  and  bring  the  people  to  reason.  But 
as  usual  his  presence  was  a  signal  for  universal  outbreak.  He  urged 
'ihe  King  to  stricter  measures,  stating  that  with  an  army  of  6000  men 
he  could  complete  the  work  of  conquest,  but  that  that  must  be  backed 
up  by  a  large  immigration  of  English  colonists ;  if  this  was  not 
allowed  him,  he  begged  to  be  recalled.  He  was  recalled,  and  before 
three  years  were  over,  after  an  interlude  of  insurrection  because 
i  Ormond  was  made  Deputy,  Kildare  was  reinstated  in  all  his  old 
offices.  The  wars  in  which  England  was  engaged,  at  first  with 
France  and  afterwards  with  the  Empire,  afforded  opportunities  for 
fresh  treasons.  His  relative  of  the  other  branch,  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
intrigued  both  with  Francis  and  with  Charles,  and  Kildare  used  his 
power  to  remove  all  the  military  stores  and  artillery  from  DubUn 
Castle  to  his  o\vii  castle  at  Maynooth.  Again  was  Kildare  summoned 
to  London.  Again  there  was  a  fierce  insurrection  ;  Sir  William  Skef- 
fington  acted  as  adviser  to  the  young  Duke  of  lliclimond,  who  was  sent 
over  as  Viceroy,  but  he  had  been  directed  to  act  only  on  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  thus  again  restored  to  power.  There 
were  left,  however.  Archbishop  Allen,  and  another  Allen,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  clearsighted  statesmen,  who  were  attached  to  the  English  interest. 
The  completion  of  the  divorce  had,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  Papal 
excommunication.  An  invasion  of  England  had  become  by  no  means 
improbable.  Again  did  the  Fitzgeralds  open  an  intrigue  with  him. 
The  danger  was  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  Kildare  was  summoned 
again  to  London,  had  the  audacity  to  go,  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  the 
Tower;  but  he  still  found  means  to  instruct  his  son.  Lord  Thomas,  whom 
he  had  left  as  Deputy,  to  carry  out  his  old  tactics.  He  rode  in  arms 
to  the  Council,  renounced  liis  allegiance,  and  called  upon  the  country 
to  rise.  Dublin  Castle  was  besieged  by  his  followers,  and  Archbishop 
Allen  murdered  in  his  presence,  as  he  sought  to  cross  to  England. 
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Skeffington  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  re-establishing  the  King's 
authority.  But  he  was  old  and  slow ;  and  had  it  not  been  foi 
Ormond  the  English  dominion  would  have  been  lost  Ormond  held 
the  Fitzgeralds  in  check  till,  in  October,  Skeffington  reached  Dublin. 
But  his  conduct  even  then  was  slow  and  dilatory.  No  great  blow 
waa  struck.  His  army  began  to  lose  discipline,  and  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  old  weak  system  was  to  be  pursued.  At  length,  however,  the 
Deputy  was  stirred  to  action,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1535  Majiiooth 
Castle  was  taken.  Of  thirty-seven  prisoners,  twenty-six  were  at  once 
hanged.  The  effect  of  this  vigorous  action,  which  was  called  the 
"  Pardon  of  Maynooth,"  was  instantaneous.  The  rebellion  was  in  fact 
at  an  end.  But  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  still  refused  to  surrender, 
and  held  out  in  O'Connor's  castle,  in  King's  County.  Lord  Leonard 
Grey,  who  had  come  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  contrived  an 
interview  with  liim,  and  he  surrendered.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  he  was 
aUured  by  promises.  At  all  events  he  surrendered,  and  w^as  treated 
as  though  he  had  given  liimselt"  up  unconditionally.  He  was  kept 
some  short  time  in  prison,  and  in  the  following  year  (1536)  was  hanged 
with  five  of  his  uncles  at  Tybum. 

With  the  death  of  Catherine  some  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
toBurrection  In  England  disappeared.  It  was  no  longer  impossible  that 
the  North.  Charlcs  should  be  reconciled  to  his  uncle.     As  the  year 

therefore  passed,  the  chances  of  an  insurrection  in  England  became 
less,  and  the  real  oppoi-tunity  for  successful  action  on  the  pait  of  the 
reactionary  party  was  gone.  But,  perhaps  because  they  felt  that  time 
was  thus  passing  away,  or  because  accidental  circumstances  led  the  way 
to  an  outbreak,  the  discontented  paity,  before  the  year  was  out,  were 
in  arms  throughout  the  whole  North  of  England.  Nor  did  this  party 
consist  of  one  class  alone.  For  one  reason  or  another,  nearly  every  noble- 
man of  distinction,  and  nearly  every  Northern  peasant,  alike  joined  in 
the  movement.  The  causes  which  touched  the  interests  of  so  many 
different  classes  were  of  coui-se  various.  There  was  indeed  one  tie  which 
united  them  all.  All,  gentle  and  simple,  were  alike  deeply  attached 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  saw  with  detestation  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  late  Ten  Articles,  and  the  havoc  which  Cromwell  and 
his  agents  were  making  among  the  monasteries.  In  fact,  the  coarseness 
with  which  the  reforms  were  carried  out  were  very  revolting.  Stories 
were  current  of  how  the  visitors'  followers  had  ridden  from  abbey  to 
abbey  clad  in  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priesthood,  how  the  church 
plate  had  been  hammered  into  dagger  hilts.  The  Church  had  been 
always  more  powerful  in  the  North,  and  the  dislike  to  the  reforms  waa 


proportionately  violent.  But,  apart  from  this  general  conservative 
feeUng,  each  class  had  a  special  grievance  of  its  own.  The  clergy,  it 
is  needless  to  mention — they  were  exasperated  to  the  last  degree. 

The  nobles — always  a  wilder  and  more  independent  race  than 
those  of  the  South — saw  with  disgust  the  upstart  Crom-  Discontent  of 
well  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown.  They  had  borne  ^^^  nowei. 
the  tyranny  of  Wolsey,  but  in  Wolsey  they  could  at  least  reverence 
the  Prince  of  the  Church.  They  had  even  triumphed  over  Wolsey, 
and  had  probably  believed  that  the  older  nobility  would  have  regained 
some  of  their  ancient  influence.  They  had  been  disappointed.  Crom- 
well, a  man  of  absolutely  unknown  origin,  and  with  something  a* 
least  of  the  downright  roughness  of  a  self-made  man,  was  carrying  all 
before  him.  The  gentry,  besides  that  they  were  largely  connected 
with  the  superior  clergy,  and  suffered  with  their  suffering,  were  at  the 
present  smarting  under  a  change  in  the  law,  which  deprived  them  of 
the  power  of  providing  for  their  younger  children.  By  the  common 
law  it  was  not  allowed  to  leave  landed  property  otherwise  than  to  the 
eldest  son  or  representative.  To  evade  this  it  had  been  customary  to 
employ  what  are  called  lises : — that  is,  property  was  left  to  the  eldest 
son,  saddled  with  the  duty  of  paying  a  portion,  or  sometimes  the  whole, 
of  the  rent  to  the  t^e  of  the  younger  son.  A  long  continuance  of  this 
practice  had  produced  inextricable  confusion.  There  were  frequently 
%ise»  on  uses^  tiU  at  length  it  was  often  difficult  to  say  to  whom  the 
property  really  belonged.  TMs  difficulty  had  been  met  by  the 
"  Statute  of  Uses  "  in  the  preceding  year,  by  which  the  holder  of  the 
u&t  was  declared  to  be  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  for  his  benefit 
a  Parliamentary  title  was  created.  At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  difficulty,  uses  were  forbidden.  Till,  therefore,  the  law 
was  altered  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  old  common  law  held  good, 
and,  u&ts  being  impossible,  gentry  with  much  land  and  little  money 
were  deprived  of  all  power  of  helping  their  younger  children. 

The  lower  orders  were  suffering  principally  from  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  England,  for  which  the  Government  could 
not  be  held  responsible.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  Digcontent  of 
to  convert  arable  land  into  pasture.  Complaints  on  this  ^^  p^®'- 
head  are  constant.  Mercantile  men  also  had  begun  to  find  that 
possession  of  land  gave  them  influence  irrespective  of  birth.  Bring- 
ing the  mercantile  spirit  with  them  to  the  country,  they  had  worked 
their  properties  to  the  best  advantage,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of 
their  tenants  and  labourers.  The  consequence  was,  that  where  in  the 
old  days  there  had  been  thriving  villages,  there  were  now  in  many 
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Instances  barren  sheep-walks,  supporting  only  two  or  three  men. 
The  rest  of  the  old  inhabitants,  uprooted  from  their  connection  with 
the  soil,  thronged  the  towns,  or  of  necessity  became  dependent  upon 
charity.  They  were  suffering  very  deeply,  and  as  usual  attributed 
their  sufferings  to  their  governors. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire,  at  Louth.     Thither 
inBturection  In     Heneagc,  one  of  the   clerical  commissioners,   and   the 
Lincolnshire.        Bishop  of  Lincoln's  chancellor  were  going  on  their  busi- 
ness on  the  1st  of  October.     It  was  rumoured  that  they  intended  to 
rob  the  treasury  of  the  church.     A  crowd  collected  under  the  lead- 
ing of  a  man  who  called  himself  Captain  Cobler.     The  church  was 
locked  and  guarded,  the  great  cross  fetched  out  by  way  of  stai^dard, 
and  the  whole  township  marched  to  raise  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages.     The  insurrection  in  liincoln  was  essentially  a  popular 
one.     It  was  on  compulsion  that  the  gentry  joined  it.     There  was  a 
strong  party  for  murdering  them.     They  were  in  fact  besieged  by  the 
populace  in  the  Close  at  Lincoln,  and  quickly  threw  their  weight 
upon  the  side  of  the  Government.     At  Lincoln,  during  this  quarrel 
between  gentry  and  people,  was  a  young  lawyer,  Robert  Aske,  who 
had  been  stopped  by  the  insurgents,  as  he  said,  returning  to  his  work 
in  London.      However  this  may  be,  he  at  once  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  insurrection,  and   hurried   off   into  Yorkshire,   where  he   bad 
interest,  and  where  a  rebellion  of  quite  a  different  sort  from  that  in 
Lincoln  was  quickly  organized.     The  Lincolnshire  rebels  never  came 
to  open  fighting.     They  sent  a  petition  to  the  King  from  Horncastle, 
begging  that  religious  houses  should  be  restored,  the  late  subsidy 
remitted,  the  "  Statute  of  Uses"  be  repealed,  the  villein  blood  removed 
from  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  heretic  bishops  deprived. 

The  arrival  of  troops  under  Sir  John  Russell  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  was  sufficient  to  cool  the  rebel  ardour,  and  though  they 
watched  his  progress  sulkily,  they  did  not  absolutely  oppose  him. 
The  ringleaders  were  given  up  and  the  insurrection  dissolved.  Suf- 
folk had  brought  with  him  the  King's  very  firm  answer  to  their 
petition  :  "  How  presumptuous,"  he  says,  "  are  ye,  the  rude  commons 
of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the  most  brute  and  beastly  of  the  whole 
realm  and  of  least  experience,  to  take  upon  you,  contrary  to  God's 
law  and  man's  law,  to  rule  your  Prince,  whom  ye  are  bound  to  obej 
and  serve."     He  refused  every  request. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  great  nobles  in  each  county,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  county  to  repress 
the  insurrection.      Lord   Hussey,  in   Lincolnshire,  had   timorously 
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held  aloof  and  left  the  country.  Lord  Shrewsbury  had  gallantly 
taken  his  position  at  Nottingham.  In  Yorkshire  this  duty  would 
have  devolved  on  Lord  Darcy  of  Templehurst,  an  old  and  tried 
soldier  of  both  the  late  and  the  present  King.  His  sym-  xhe  pilgrimage 
pathies  were,  however,  wholly  with  the  movement,  and,  **'  orace. 
though  Henry  wrote  to  him  to  urge  him  to  instant  action,  he  threw 
himself  with  only  twelve  followers  into  Pontefract  Castle,  and  there 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  rebels.  These  had  rendezvoused  on 
Weighton  Common,  and  having  elected  Aske  general,  and  having 
despatched  a  force  to  Hull,  moved  tow-ards  York.  On  the  way  they 
were  joined  by  the  Percies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland himself.  York  surrendered  to  them.  They  then  ad- 
vanced to  Pontefract,  which  was  unable  to  hold  out  against  them, 
and  Lord  Darcy  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  speedily  took  the  oath 
which  was  exacted  of  all  whom  the  rebels  met  in  their  march. 
Lord  Darcy  henceforward  became  the  leader  of  the  movement,  second 
only  to  Aske.  Of  opposition  in  the  North  there  was  scarcely  any. 
Hull  was  taken,  and  the  army  of  insurgents,  kept  under  rigid  disci- 
pline, moved  onwards  till  they  reached  the  river  Don.  Their  army 
consisted  of  30,000  men,  "  as  tall  men,  well-horsed  and  well-appointed, 
as  any  men  could  be  ;"  and  they  had  with  them  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  North.  At  Doncaster  they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  Shrewsbury  and  Norfolk,  well  chosen  agents  for  the  purpose 
the  Government  had  in  view  ;  for  the  rebels,  claiming  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  old  nobility  and  the  old  Church,  here  found  themselves 
opposed  by  two  nobles  of  the  oldest  blood  and  the  strongest  Catholic 
convictions  in  England.  The  rebels  determined  to  treat,  principally 
on  the  recommendation  of  Aske,  who  seems  to  have  been  really 
patriotic,  and  to  have  wished  to  avoid  civil  war.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  conference  should  be  held  upon  the  bridge  of  Doncaster,  and  there 
a  petition  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  Sir  Ralph  EUeskar 
to  carry  to  the  King,  Norfolk  agreeing  to  accompany  them.  Mean- 
while, the  rebel  forces  were  disbanded.  The  King  contrived  to  win 
over  these  emissaries  to  his  party,  but  Aske  continued  his  organiza- 
tions ;  and  when  no  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given  by  the  close  of 
November,  he  recalled  his  army  to  his  standards,  and  again  advanced 
to  the  Don.  At  Norfolk's  earnest  intercession  the  King  at  last  agreed, 
against  his  own  judgment,  to  grant  a  general  pardon,  and  to  call  a 
Parliament,  to  be  held  almost  immediately,  at  York.  A  conferee  ce 
between  Norfolk  and  Aske  was  held  at  Doncaster,  and  Aske  on  his 
knees  accepted  the  conditions,  and  threw  aside  the  badge  of  the  five 
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woundfl  of  Christ  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  rebels.     It  seems 
sertain  that  the  rebels  at  the  time  believed  that  the  whole  of  their 
petitions  had  been  granted.     It  is  possible  that  Norfolk,  who  had  much 
sympathy  with  them,  held  out  larger  pr«)mise8  than  Henry  intended. 
The  King's  views  at  all  events  were  not  what  the  rebels  supposed.     He 
at  once  proceeded  to  organize  the  North,  to  establish  fortified  posts,  and 
secure  the  ordnance  stores.     Norfolk  was  sent  to  Pontefract  to  make 
preparations  for  the  coming  ParUament.     All  this  looked  very  unUke 
a  favourable  answer  to  the  insurgents'  petition.     Still  more  were 
they  disappointed  when  they  found  that,  instead  of  a  general  am- 
nesty, each  individual  had  to  petition  for  his  own  pardon,  and  received 
it  only  in  exchange  for  the  oath  of  allegiance.     There  was  much 
natural  disappointment  and  smouldering  discontent.    A  man  of  little 
influence,  called  Sir  Francis  Bigod,  contrived  a  disorderly  rising  in 
opposition  to  the  old  chiefs.     This  afforded  opportunity  for  Norfolk 
to  establish   martial  law,  and  seventy-four  persons  were   hanged. 
Perhaps  some  new  treasonable  correspondence  was  discovered,  and  per- 
laps  the  opportunity  for  vengeance  had  now  arrived,  but  without 
any  very  clear  renewal  of  their  offences,  the  three  leaders  of  the  old 
insurrection— Aske,  Darcy,  and  Constable— were  arrested  (March). 
Discontented  words  could  no  doubt  be  proved  against  them,  and  on 
this  the  charges  against  them  were  chiefly  based.     They  were  all 
condemned  and  executed,  as  were  also  many  others  of  the  prominent 
gentry  of  the  North.    Nineteen  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  were  exe- 
cuted (July  1537).     Of  the  three  leaders,  by  far  the  most  interesting 
is  Aske.     His  popularity  and  influence  were  enoimous,  his  power  of 
organization  seems  to  have  been  great,  and  there  is  visible  in  his 
whole  career  a  genuine  desire  for  the  objects  of  the  insurrection, 
apart  from  his  own  aggrandizement,  which,  coupled  with  his  marked 
moderation  and  uprightness,  renders  him  a  very  remarkable  character. 
The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  as  the  Northern  insurrection  was  called, 
and  its  consequences,  had  not  been  over  for  three  months  when  the 
^.    J  event  occurred  which   was  to  complete  the  edifice  of 

Edward  VI.  HeuTy's  success,  to  set  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of  the 
succession,  and  enable  his  projects  to  be  perpetuated.  On  October 
12th,  the  Queen  Jane  gave  birth  to  a  son  ;  but  with  this  piece  of  good 
fortune  was  linked  a  great  grief.  Ten  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
prince,  the  Queen  died.  She  had  not  been  dead  a  day  before  the 
Privy  Council  begged  the  King  to  proceed  to  a  new  marriage,  a  request 
to  which  he  yielded.  "  His  tender  zeal,"  says  Cromwell,  *'  to  his 
aubjects  hath  already  overcome  his  Grace's  disposition." 
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The  birth  of  an  heir,  by  apparently  excluding  all  hopes  of  a  natural 
succession  to  the  throne  on  the  part  of  any  remnants  of  the  family  of 
York,  seems  to  have  excited  them  to  more  immediate  action.  There 
was  a  large  family  connection  in  the  West  of  England,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  head  of  the  Courtenays,  and 
the  grandson  of  Edward  IV. 

Lady  Salisbury,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  mother 
of  Lord  Montague  and  of  Reginald  Pole,  who  was  constantly  in- 
triguing on  the  Continent  in  Papal  interests,  was  closely  iMurrection 
allied  to  the  Marquis  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  ^  '^®  ^^**- 
was  closely  connected  with  tlie  Nevilles,  the  family  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Exeter,  though  he  liad  joined  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Northern  insurrection,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cromwell's,  and  that 
minister,  when  he  found  some  traces  of  intercourse  between  the 
Marquis  and  Reginald  Pole,  was  not  slack  in  pursuing  the  clue.  It 
seems  that  in  Cornwall,  at  St.  Kevern's,  a  banner  had  been  ordered 
bearing  the  suspicious  emblem  of  the  wounds  of  Christ.     The  name 
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of  the  Marquis  was  connected  with  this  affair.  It  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended to  declare  Exeter  heir-appaient  to  the  throne.  There  was 
another  brother  of  the  Pole  family  called  Sir  Geoffrey.  Frightened 
at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  and  implicated  himself  in  whatever 
conspiracy  there  was,  he  denounced  his  brother  and  friends.  On  his 
witness,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Montague,  Sir  Edward  Neville, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  Master  of  the  Horse,  were  apprehended,  and, 
after  examination  by  the  Council,  executed  for  treason.  In  every 
instance  the  charge  was  based  solely  upon  language  used.  Anything 
more  different  from  the  usual  requirements  for  a  charge  of  treason 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  Lady  Salisbury  was  for  the  present  spared. 
This  closed  the  treasonable  efforts  of  this  reign.  The  King,  aided  by 
the  secret  system  of  Cromwell,  had  proved  too  much  for  all  conspira- 
tors, and  there  remained  scarcely  any  one  of  sufficient  importance  to 
threaten  the  succession  of  his  son. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  Ten  Articles,  which  animosity 
to  the  Papacy  and  political  necessity  had  induced  Henry  to  publish 
Reformation  !»  1^36,  each  church  had  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
continued.  the  English  Bible,  a  step  indeed  almost  necessary  when 

the  Bible  was  regarded  as  the  rule  of  faith.  Up  to  this  time  the 
publication  of  English  Bibles  had  been  carefully  forbidden.  In  1526 
Tyndale  had  completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
had  been  rapidly  distributed  in  England  among  that 
moderau  class  of  which  the  Reformation  had  begun  to  take  hold. 

'**'****''  Since  that  time  the  whole  Bible  had  been  translated  and 

published.  The  Bishops  were  much  set  against  it,  but  the  King  told 
them  they  had  better  make  a  more  perfect  translation  themselves.  In 
vain  did  Cramner  try  to  get  this  plan  carried  out,  he  ultimately  had  to 
employ  Miles  Coverdale  to  correct  and  arrange  T}Tidale'8  work,  and  a 
translation  was  published  by  authority.  It  was  this  edition  which  was 
ordered  to  be  used  in  churches.  Tyndale,  whose  work  was  the  basis 
of  our  present  magnificent  translation,  fell  a  victim  to  his  religion,  and 
was  burnt  at  Augsburg,  at  the  demand  of  the  English  Government. 

The  dissolution  of  the  greater  abbeys  and  monasteries  had  at  length 
followed  that  of  the  lesser.     Although  confessedly  not 

Dissolution  of         ,  .  _ 

the  greater  in   the   immoral   condition   of  the   smaller   suppressed 

monasteries.  monasteries,  there  could  not  but  be,  iuasmuch  as 
they  were  sti'ongholdfl  of  the  old  religion,  much  irritation 
amongst  their  inmates ;  while  it  was  thus  desirable  that  they 
should  be  destroyed,  they  were  not  open  to  the  same  violent  attacks 
as  the  lesser  monasteries  had  been.      But   it  was   found   possible 
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to  put  such  pressure  upon  them  as  to  produce  voluntary  surrenders, 
which  increased  extraordinarily  in  number  now  that  the  insurrections 
had  failed,  and  the  Government  found  itself  stronger.  In  1536-37 
there  were  but  3  such  surrenders ;  in  the  following  year  24 ;  in  the  next 
174  ;  in  the  next  76.  The  great  popular  relics  and  shrines  were  also 
destroyed.  It  was  the  usual  habit  to  give  to  each  abbot  and  monk 
of  a  surrendered  house  a  certain  income.  These,  however,  were  very 
far  from  absorbing  the  whole  income  of  the  abbey.  The  residue 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  work  was  completed  in  the 
Parliament  of  1539,  by  an  Act  confirming  the  surrenders  up  to  that 
time,  and  allowing  the  King  to  extend  the  Act  to  all  monasteries  yet 
remaining.  Large  property  thus  passed  iuto  the  hands  of  the  King, 
who  issued  a  noble  project  for  the  employment  of  it  for  great  eccle- 
siastical and  educational  objects.  No  less  than  twenty-one  new 
bishoprics  were  to  be  founded,  with  cathedrals  and  chapters.  They 
d^vindled  practically,  however,  to  six,  and  the  wealth  was  employed 
in  the  King's  wars,  and  in  his  extravagant  household,  and  the  lands 
given  or  sold  at  low  rates  to  the  new  rising  nobility. 

Though  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  had  been  thus  far  successful,  they 
were  now  to  meet  with  a  severe  check.  The  chief  life  and  vigour  of 
the  Reformation  resided  undoubtedly  in  the  poorer  educated  classes. 
It  was  among  them  that  the  Bible  had  met  with  its  ready  sale,  and 
it  was  the  exception  for  men  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  be  otherwise 
than  complacent  in  their  religion.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  the  growth  of  the  new  religion  should  be  free  from  eccentricities 
and  coarseness.  The  disclosure  of  priestly  deceptions,  and  the  claim 
to  a  perpetual  miraculous  power  in  the  Church,  might  xbe  Eeforma- 
easily  excite  derision,  which  would  again  easily  sink  tion  checked, 
to  ribaldry.  There  were  indeed  frequent  exhibitions  of  such  a  temper. 
The  Sacrament  was  laughed  at,  and  scurrilous  jests  made  upon  it  and 
upon  other  parts  of  the  old  organization.  This  disorder  was  very- 
repugnant  to  the  King's  disposition.  Indeed,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  he  bad  allowed  the  Reformers  to  go  further  than  he 
really  approved.  The  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
absorption  by  the  Crown  of  the  powers  of  the  Papacy,  the  unity  of 
authority  over  both  Church  and  State  centred  in  himself,  had  been  his 
objects.  In  doctrinal  matters  he  clung  to  the  Church  of  which  he 
had  once  been  the  champion.  He  had  gained  his  objects  because  he 
had  the  feeling  of  the  nation  with  him.  In  his  eagerness  he  had  even 
countenanced  some  steps  of  doctrinal  reform.  But  circumstances  had 
changed  ;  he  was,  in  the  first  place,  no  longer  in  danger  from  Charles  ; 
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and  secondly,  the  national  feeling  was  no  longer  unanimous ;  thus 
much  he  had  learnt  from  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  to  that  portion 
of  the  nation  which  desired  no  change  belonged  almost  all  the  nobility. 
Without  detriment  to  his  position  he  could  follow  his  natural  inclina- 
tions. He  listened  therefore  to  the  advice  of  the  reactionary  party, 
of  which  Norfolk  was  the  head.  They  were  full  of  bitterness  against 
the  upstart  Cromwell,  and  longed  to  overthrow  him  aa  they  had 
overthrown  Wolsey.  The  first  step  in  their  triumph  was  the  Bill  of 
the  Six  Articles,  carried  in  the  Parliament  of  1539.  These  laid  down 
and  fenced  round  with  extraordinary  severity  the  chief 
points  of  the  Catholic  religion  at  that  time  questioned  by 
the  Protestants.  The  Bill  enacted,  fixsi^  "  that  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  were  present  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  and  that 
"  after  consecration  there  remained  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  nor 
any  other  but  the  substance  of  Christ ; "  whoever,  by  word  or  writing, 
denied  this  Article  was  a  heretic,  and  to  be  burned.  Secondly^  the 
Communion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary,  both  body  and  blood 
being  present  in  each  element ;  thirdly,  priests  might  not  marry ; 
fourthly  J  vows  of  chastity  by  man  or  woman  ought  to  be  observed ; 
fifthly  J  private  masses  ought  to  be  continued  ;  sixthly,  auricular  con- 
fession must  be  retained.  Whoever  wrote  or  spoke  against  these  five 
Articles,  on  the  first  offence  his  property  was  forfeited  ;  on  the  second 
offence  he  was  a  felon,  and  was  to  be  put  to  death.  Under  this  "  whip 
with  six  strings  "  the  kingdom  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  reign.  The 
Bishops  at  first  made  wild  work  with  it.  Five  hundred  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  arrested  in  a  fortnight ;  the  King  had  twice  to  in- 
terfere and  grant  pardons.  It  is  believed  that  only  twenty-eight 
persons  actually  suffered  death  under  it. 

All  this  time,  almost  two  years,  the  King  had  remained  unmarried, 
and  each  party  was  eager  to  secure  for  a  representative  of  its  own 
interests  the  position  of  Queen.  Cromwell's  eager  spirit  of  party  got 
the  better  of  his  prudence,  secured  the  triumph  of  his  rivals,  and  was 
the  cause  of  his  own  destruction.  He  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  seeking  a  new  consort  for  the  King.  Approaches  towards 
friendship  with  the  Emperor  had  been  made  for  some  time  pre- 
viously ;  the  first  lady  thought  of  was  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  his 
niece  ;  but  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nice  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  in  which  Henry 
was  not  mentioned,  this  scheme  was  broken  up  once  for  all.  Room 
was  thus  left  for  Cromwell  to  carry  out  his  own  wishes  by  con- 
necting Henry  with  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Gei-many.    He  pitched 


upon  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and,  though  warned  of 
her  want  of  beauty,  he  wilfully  deceived  the  King  upon  that  point, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  employ  Holbein  to  paint  a  falsely  flattering 
picture.  The  marriage  was  arranged,  and  the  Princess  jj^„^,^gg  ^<^ 
brought  with  great  pomp  to  England.  Her  homely  Anne  of  cieve*. 
German  habits  somewhat  scandalized  the  admiral  who 
was  bringing  her  over,  when  she  insisted  on  his  bringing  some 
friends  with  him  to  dine  with  her.  "  She  much  wished,"  she  said, 
"to  see  how  Englishman  ate."  She  was  brought  to  Rochester  on 
New  Year's  Eve.  The  King,  who  had  heard  much  praise  of  her 
beauty,  and  wished  to  do  something  lover-like,  came  there  incognito 
with  his  Master  of  the  Horse  to  see  her.  Sir  Anthony  Bro^vne  went 
to  warn  her  that  the  King  would  visit  her.  He  was  never,  he  said, 
"more  dismayed  in  his  life"  than  when  he  saw  her.  The  King 
followed  close  upon  him.  He  was  so  shocked  with  her  appearance 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  remain  with  her  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  and  forgot  to  take  the  present  he  had  prepared  for  her  out  of 
his  pocket  It  is  true  that  there  were  some  drawbacks  to  intimacy,  as 
neither  knew  a  word  of  the  other's  language.  Henry  was  much  hurt 
at  the  trick,  for  he  considered  it  nothing  else,  that  Cromwell  had 
played  upon  him.  He  felt  sure  that  he  could  never  bring  himseK  to 
live  comfortably  with  his  wife,  and  he  at  once  tried  all  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  her.  He  listened  with  eagerness  to  a  whisper  of  a  pre- 
eugagement,  but  her  assertions  on  this  head  rendered  that  plea  hope- 
less. He  did  not  venture  to  repudiate  her  at  once,  and  it  was  this 
which  rendered  Cromwell's  share  in  the  affair  so  odious  to  him.  It 
would  not  do  to  offend  the  Protestant  Germans,  and  throw  them 
into  the  arms  of  Charles.  He  therefore,  full  of  anger,  consented  to 
the  completion  of  the  marriage. 

Cromwell  took  his  opportunity  and  set  on  foot  a  treaty  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
He  asked  Francis  to  join  it,  which  would  have  rendered  it  too  strong 
for  the  Emperor.  Francis  disclosed  the  plan  to  Charles,  who  thus 
became  stiU  more  hostile,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  plans  of 
England,  could  tamper  with  and  withdraw  from  the  consequeat  fan 
treaty  the  German  Princes.  Cromwell's  plan,  for  which  *'  Cromweii. 
he  had  risked  Henry's  displeasure,  fell  to  pieces,  and  Henry  was 
uselessly  linked  to  his  ugly  wife.  The  minister's  position  was  one 
of  great  difficulty.  In  his  reforming  career  he  had  quarrelled  hope- 
lessly with  the  Peers  ;  a  new  and  self-made  man,  he  had  lorded  over 
them    without   restraint.      He   was   somewhat   ostentatious   of    hie 
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wealth,  and  was  "brusque  and  rude  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
them.  His  preponderance  had  become  almost  unbearable.  His 
religious  tendencies  were  well  known.  The  passing  of  the  Bill  ot 
the  Six  Articles  was  a  distinct  triumph  over  him.  It  was  easy  to 
make  the  King  believe  that  in  spite  of  it  he  would  move  forward  in 
his  old  direction.  Henry's  jealousy  was  always  easily  stirred,  and 
when,  as  now,  he  was  thoroughly  irritated  with  his  minister  on  other 
grounds,  it  was  probably  enough  to  hrut  that  he  was  inclined  to  be 
a  rebel  against  the  royal  authority.  The  conspiracy  answered. 
Cromwell  was  arrested  at  the  very  Council  table.  He  was  charged 
with  taking  upon  himself  to  set  at  liberty  people  convicted  of  treason, 
with  having  issued  commissions  on  his  own  authority,  and  as  a  heretic 
with  having  dispersed  heretical  books,  with  having  released  heretics 
from  prison,  with  having  supported  them  by  force,  and  with  having 
rebuked  their  accusers  ;  with  having  despised  the  nobles,  and  made  a 
fortune  by  bribes.  In  his  present  temper  these  were  j  ust  the  charges  to 
irritate  Henry.  Usiu-pation  of  his  authority,  and  an  attempt  to  override 
his  laws  of  heresy,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  his  anger.  Cromwell  was  not 
brought  to  trial,  but  was  condemned  by  a  BUI  of  Attainder,  and 
executed.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  charges  against  him 
were  true,  and  that  he  had  iu  some  instances  exceeded  his  power. 
Still  there  is  something  exceediagly  base  in  the  manner  in  which 
Henry,  as  soon  as  Cromwell's  plans  ceased  to  please  him,  lent  his  ear 
to  the  first  whispers  of  the  reactionary  party  that  he  had  trenched 
on  the  prerogative,  and  suffered  to  be  destroyed  by  legal  niceties  a 
man  who  had  served  him  as  few  kings  are  served,  and  with  the 
general  tenor  of  whose  government  and  opinions  he  must  have  been 
perfectly  acquainted. 

Before  Cromwell  had  died,  a  divorce  had  been  contrived  from  the 
obnoxious  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  had  been  quite  satisfied 
Catherine  with  a  handsome  pension ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  party 

w^phofthe  opposed  to  Cromwell  was  completed  when  the  King 
reactionary  mairied  immediately  Catherine  Howard,  the  daughter 
'*'^^'  of  Lord  Edmund  Howard,  and  niece  of  the  Duke  of 

Norfolk. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  years  of  the  reign  turns  chiefly  upon 
the  affairs  of  Scotland.  The  struggle  which  had  succeeded  the  battle 
AjTairfin  0^  Floddeu,  in  which  the   parties  of  France  and  of 

Scotland.  England  had  alternately  risen  to  influence,  had  closed 

in  the  year  1525  in  a  compromise,  by  which  the  government  of 
Scotland  watt  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Eight.    In  this  both 
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parties  were  represented.  Under  these  circumstances,  Hcnr}'  had 
brought  forward  a  proposition  which  he  had  much  at  heart  for  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns — a  marriage  between  the  young  King  James 
and  one  of  the  English  Princesses.  Anarchy,  however,  shortly 
regained  its  sway.  Angus,  at  the  head  of  the  English  party,  contrived 
to  keep  some  appearance  of  power ;  but  in  the  year  1528  he  was 
overpowered  and  driven  into  exile.  Under  the  care  of  his  immoral 
mother,  the  King  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  English  party  as  his 
enemies,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Papacy.  He  had  besides  the 
usual  prejudices  of  Scotchmen  against  England.  Henry  used  all 
his  influence  to  win  him  to  his  views.  He  promised  even  to  create 
him  Duke  of  York,  and  put  him  in  the  line  of  inheritance,  but  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  wfis  too  strong,  and  in  1537  he  united  himself 
with  the  enemies  of  England  by  marrying  Magdalen  de  Yalois,  and 
accepting  from  the  Pope  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword  as  the  champion 
of  orthodoxy.  His  wife  did  not  live  long,  but  in  June  1538  the 
French  influence  received  fresh  strength  when  James  married  as  a 
second  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  ^ddow  of  the 
Duke  of  Longueville.  Her  influence  was  rendered  still  stronger  by 
the  command  gained  over  the  King  by  David  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  Henceforward  Scotland  could  be  reckoned  only  among 
the  enemies  of  Henry.  His  final  effort  at  reconciliation  produced  a 
promise  of  a  personal  meeting  to  be  held  at  York,  whither  the  King 
journeyed  with  his  young  wife  in  1540.  Beaton  had  influence 
enough  to  make  James  break  his  promise  and  absent  himseK  from 
the  meeting.     Henry  returned  home  angry  and  bent  on  war. 

The  news  that  met  him  on  his  return  was  not  likely  to  cheer  him 
The  ill  fortune   which  accompanied  all  his  efforts  at   Execution  of 
matrimony    had    again    pursued    him.      During     his   howIS* 
absence  the  Council  had  been  examining  certain  charges   im2. 
against  his  young  Queen,  whose  company  he  had  been  thorouglily 
enjoying  during  his  Northern  journey.     There  seems  no  doubt  that 
before  her  marriage  she  had  misconducted  herself  grossly,  and  that 
even  during  the  late  progress,  Denham,  one  of  her  former  lovers,  had 
been  in  her  household,  and  by  the  connivance  of  Lady  Rod i fort  had 
been  admitted  to  her  room.    Both  the  Queen  and  Lady  Rochfoil  were 
executed.     Parliament  passed  a  stringent  Act  making   M^u^g^^, 
it  high  treason  for  any  lady  wham  the  King  sought  to   Catherine  Parr. 
marry  to  hide  from  his  knowledge  any  questionable  cir- 
cumstances in  her  past  lil'e,  and  the  King  secured  domestic  peace  by 
marrying  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer. 
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Henry  was  not  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  war  with  Scotland  was 
imminent.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  where  the  rivalry  between  Francis  and  Charles  was  again  to 
involve  England  in  its  complications.  Francis  was  now  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Pope,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Charles,  and  had 
allied  himself,  to  the  horror  of  Christendom,  with  the  Turks.  As 
such  conduct  would  naturally  incline  England  to  join  the  opposite 
party,  and  ally  itself  to  Germany,  Francis  continued  energetically  the 
traditionary  policy  of  friendship  with  Scotland,  hoping  thus  to  keep 
Henry  in  check.  In  October  the  Scotch  began  a  war,  and  at  Halidon 
Rig  captured  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  commanded  on  the  English 
frontier.  A  war  on  a  larger  scale  at  once  followed.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  marched  across  the  Tweed,  ravaging  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  James  assembled  his  nobles  to  meet  him.  But  he  was  unable 
to  induce  them  to  follow  him ;  the  affection  he  had  shown  for 
the  Church,  his  attachment  to  favourites,  and  the  banishment  of 
the  Douglases  had  made  him  unpopular  among  the  nobility.  A 
second  army,  collected  by  Church  influence,  marched  into  Cum- 
berland. At  first  no  leader  was  appointed ;  but  on  reaching 
England  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  personal  favourite  of  the  King's,  was 
raised  to  the  command  over  the  head  of  all  the  nobles  present.  An- 
Battie  of  archy  and  mismanagement  were  the  consequence.     An 

soiway  Mosa.       attack  from  a  few  hundred  borderers  was  thought  to  be 

Nov   2ft    l-ft42 

an  assault  from  Norfolk's  army,  which  was  in  fact  thirty 
miles  distant,  and  the  whole  expedition  took  to  flight  and  was  utterly 
ruined  in  Soiway  Moss,  which  has  given  its  name  to  this  flight.  The 
loss  was  very  great,  and  the  disgrace  affected  James  so  much  that  he 
died,  leaving  beliind  him  his  wife,  who  had  just  presented  him  with  a 
daughter— the  well-known  Mary  Stuart.  Scotland  was  once  again 
plunged  into  anarchy.  Cardinal  Beaton,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
power  he  had  exerted  over  the  late  King,  had  contrived  to  get  from 
him  on  his  deathbed,  perhaps  even  after  his  death,  a  paper  declaring 
himself  Regent  But  the  forgery  was  too  palpable,  and  the  Earl  of 
Arran  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  regency,  and  in  throwing  Beaton 
into  prison.  The  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  noble  prisoners 
from  the  flight  of  Soiway,  and  this  apparent  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  encouraged  Henry  again  to  hope  for  the  peaceable 
union  of  the  two  crowns.  He  liberated  his  prisoners  on  condition 
that  they  should  support  his  interests,  and  he  had  thus  a  permanent 
party  in  Scotland.  For  three-quarters  of  a  year  (Dec.  1542— Sept 
1543)   perpetual   intrigues   were   carried   on.      For    a    time   Arran 
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seemed   inclined  towards  the  Reformation  and  against  the  clerical 
party,  but  Beaton  was  so  much  the  abler  man  of  the  two,  that  by  per- 
suasion, or  by  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  he  at  last  completely 
mastered  Arran.     He  got  possession  of  the  Queen  ;  he 
drew  assistance  from  France,  although  the  French  fleet   »nti-Engii«h 
was  speedily  defeated  ;  he  seems  to  have  played  upon   ^*^- 
the  national  prejudices  even  of  the  returned  prisoners  ;  till  at  last, 
although  a  Parliament  had  already  accepted  Henry's  terms,  all  hope 
of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  ceased,  the  rival  parties  were 
reconciled,  the  infant  Queen  was  crowned,  and  Scotland  was  united 
in  its  enmity  to  England. 

Meanwhile,  England  had  no  longer  been  able  to  keep  clear  of 
European  difficulties.  Henry  was,  in  fact,  urgent  that  war  with 
Charles  V.,  who  had  now  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  rrance. 
should  follow  his  example,  and  declare  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
power,  and  should  join  \f\\h  him  in  demanding  a  free  council  to 
settle  religious  difficulties.  He,  moreover,  was  determined  not  to  be 
excluded  from  any  general  effort  wluch  might  be  necessary  to  beat 
back  the  advancing  Turks.  Being  thus  joined  by  similarity  of 
interests,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Empire,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  found  himself  at  war  with  France.  It  was  agreed  between  the 
two  powers  that  they  would  invade  France  jointly  the  following  year 
—the  one  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  other  from  Calais.  Their 
armies  were  to  meet  at  Paris.  This  expedition  was  to  take  place 
in  June. 

In  the  interval  Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  war 
against  Scotland.  An  English  fleet  was  sent  to  Leith,  carrying  with 
it  an  army  of  10,000  men  under  Lord  Hertford,  the  brother  of  Jane 
Seymour,  whilst  4000  horse  marched  from  Berwick,  but  not  before 
the  King  had  been  informed  of  and  given  his  approbation  to  an  easier 
method  of  bringing  the  Scotch  to  reason.  An  offer  was  made,  which 
the  King  approved,  by  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  Norman  Leslie,  and 
others  to  assassinate  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  conspirators  were  even 
promised  money.  They  were  unable  to  act  immediately,  and  Hert- 
ford's invasion  took  place.  Leith  and  Edinburgh  were  taken  and 
sacked.  Both  the  towns  were  partially  burnt  (May  5,  1544),  and  the 
country  for  seven  miles  round  laid  waste.  Hertford  and  his  army 
passed  over  to  Calais  for  the  French  expedition  ;  but  the  war,  with  all 
the  horrors  which  at  that  time  attended  border  warfare,  continued, 
and  Scotland  was  mercilessly  ravaged. 

In  spite  fyi  Henry's  representations,  urging  the  inexpediency  ol  a 
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general  advance  on  Paris,  the  programme  arranged  the  preceding  yeai 
was  carried  out  by  Charles,  who  marched  forward  beyond  the  ^lame. 
Henry  meanwhile  contented  himself  with  an  attack  upon  Boulogne, 
wbicb  did  not  surrender  before  September.  During  the  whole  of  tbis 
invasion  emissaries  from  the  French  Court  had  been  pressing  both  the 
Emperor  and  Henry  to  accept  separate  terms  of  peace,  and  now  that 
Charles  had  somewhat  imprudently  pressed  beyond  a  safe  distance 
from  his  base  of  operations,  and  found  himself  unsupported  by 
,  r^«,     the  Encrlish  army,  he  no  longer  refused  them.     He  sent 

Peace  of  Ore  py.       "' ^  o  ,'     ^  .         i       t      ^  i     vi  -i-V 

1544.  indeed  to  consult  Henry  previously,  but  probably  with 

no  intention  of  taking  a  refusal  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  September  a 
separate  peace  was  signed  at  Crepy. 

The  English  were  indignant  at  being  thus,  as  they  considered  it, 
deserted,  and  it  was  so  necessary  for  England  to  uphold  her  position 
in  Europe,  and  not  to  show  a  weak  front  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers,  that  it  was  determined,  come  what  would,  to  continue  the 
war  single-handed.     Charles  refused  in  any  way  to  assist  them,  in 
spite  of  the  previous  treaty.     The  reason  for  Charles's  withdrawal  waa 
soon  evident  when  the  Council  of  Trent  was  called  (1545),  at  which  he 
had  promised  to  be  present,  and  from  which  he  hoped  for  that  settle- 
ment of  Christendom  which  was  his  chief  political  object.     If  any 
general  measure  was  to  be  taken,  it  would  not  do  for  the  two  great 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  to  be  at  war.     Between  England  and  France 
the  war  continued,  and  also  between  England  and  Scotland.     One 
little  success  at  Ancrum  Moor  was  aU  of  which  the  Scotch  could  boast. 
Men  of  all  parties  had  joined  on  that  occasion,  alarmed  by  the  reports 
of  an  intended  annexation  of  Scotland.      But  though  Hertford  was 
sent  to  the  borders,  and  the  usual  ruthless  war  was  carried  on,  Henry's 
England  alone      hauds  Were  too  fuU  for  any  such  project     England  stood 
In  Europe.  aloue  in  Europe.     It  had  quarrelled  with  the  Emperor, 

and  France  intended  to  revenge  its  losses  of  the  preceding  year  by  an 
invasion.  Large  preparations  for  the  defence  of  England  were  made. 
Troops  were  raised  and  distributed  through  the  country  to  the  num- 
ber of  120,000,  and  a  fleet,  under  Lord  Lisle,  took  up  its  position  at 
Portsmouth.  The  French  actually  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  the  island,  but  it  was  thought  imprudent 
to  attack  Portsmouth,  and,  after  some  indecisive  actions,  the  plague 
attacked  the  French  ships,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  France. 
Their  efforts  to  retake  Boulogne  were  not  more  success- 
B^^e.  ful.    In  the  beginning  of  1 546  Surrey  indeed  was  defeated 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  ;  but  Hertford,  wha 
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superseded  him,  soon  set  matters  right,  and  a  peace  was  made. 
France  bound  itself  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns,  being  debts  due 
to  England,  within  the  next  eight  years,  a  pension  to  the  King  for 
life  of  100,000  crowns,  and  50,000  as  a  perpetual  pension  to  Eng- 
land. Boulogne  was  to  be  left  in  English  hands  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  these  sums.  Scotland  was  included  in  the  peace.  In 
that  country  the  French  9Jid  Papal  party  had  been  quite  triumphant, 
when  suddenly  they  were  deprived  of  their  leader  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Cardinal  Beaton  in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  The  castle 
was  entered  by  Norman  Leslie  and  others  of  the  Protestant  party, 
who  had  long  since  plotted  his  death,  and  who  were  roused  to  energy 
by  the  persecution  and  execution  of  Wishart  the  Reformer. 

The  end  of  the  reign  was  close  at  hand.     Ever  since  the  reaction 
which  had  produced  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  there   „_, 

,      ,    ,  ^  .,  ,  .  T^      »  .        ■,      ,     strife  of  parties 

had  been  a  silent  struggle  gomg  on.  Both  parties  had  at  the  ciote 
been  afraid  to  declare  themselves  openly,  but  twice  **'  "**  "**"' 
the  Anglicans,  with  Gardiner  at  their  head,  had  tried  to  ruin  Cran- 
mer,  and  twice  the  King  had  saved  him.  Henry  had  lost  something 
of  his  old  vigour.  The  redundant  strength  of  his  youth  had  changed 
to  unwieldy  bulk.  He  is  said  to  have  required  machines  to  move 
his  limbs ;  he  suffered  constantly  from  a  very  painful  ulcer  in  his 
leg.  It  was  plain  that  he  could  not  last  much  longer.  In  such  a 
condition  it  was  natural  that  he  should  no  longer  wish  for  innova- 
tion, but  that  at  the  same  time  he  should  surround  himself  with 
those  trusty  friends  whose  fortunes  he  had  made,  and  who  under- 
stood and  shared  his  views.  Thus,  while  the  reactionary  party 
seemed  to  be  keeping  things  in  their  own  hands,  it  was  really  the  new 
men  who  were  trusted,  and  who  exerted  the  chief  influence  on  the 
King's  actions.  Even  in  religious  matters  they  were  able  to  do 
something.  A  Liturgy,  consisting  of  the  Litany,  Creed,  the  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Morning  and  Evening  Service, 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  English  in  place  of  the  Breviary.  The 
dissolution  of  ecclesiastical  foundations  was  completed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chantries.  They  were  not  powerful  enough,  however,  to 
prevent  persecution.  The  Queen  was  certainly  on  their  side,  and 
the  influence  she  had  gained  over  Henry  by  her  faithful  care  of  him 
rendered  any  attack  upon  her  hopeless.  Anne  Askew,  however,  a 
lady  of  her  household,  was  accused  and  found  guilty  of  questioning 
the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament  Wriothesley,  the  Chancellor, 
himself  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  application  of  torture  to  wring 
from  her  the  names  of  others  who  shared  her  views.     His  effoila 
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were  vain.     She  refused  to  speak,  and  died  with  perfect  constancy 
at  the  stake,  in  the  presence  of  her  triumphant  enemies 

But  whUe  on  ecclesiastical  questions  parties  were  thus  tolerably 
balanced,  the  real  struggle  wa.  carried  on  in  the  Kmgs  Cojcil 
where  each  party  strove  to  strengthen  itself  in  expectation  of  the 
speedy  death  of  Henry,  .^ith  the  view  of  securing  the  upper  hand 
during  the  inevitable  minority  of  his  son.     As  wa^  natural   it  wa* 
the  young  King's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  took 
^fStSoTd"'       the  lead  of  the  new  and  reforming  party,  and  his  influ- 
ence backed  by  that  of  the  Queen,  seems  to  have  been  gradually  on 
the  increase.     It  was  he  who  had  led  the  victorious  army  into  Scot- 
land •  it  was  he  who  had  been  brought  thence  to  complete  the  opera- 
tions'before  Boulogne,  where  Surrey  had  committed  some  blunders. 
The  Howards,  on  theii-  side,  had  evidently  their  intrigues  also.    Dur- 
ino  the  late  war  Norfolk  had  been  in  close  intercourse  with  the 
F^nch  ambassador,  and  now,  with  the  view  apparently  of  r^smg 
claims  to  the  regency  or  to  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Kmg, 
Surrey  assumed  a  change  in  his  coat  of  arms  which  impUed  a  close 
connection  with  royalty.     His  rival  was  strong  enough  to  make  the 
iealous  King  regard  this  as  a  threatened  act  of  treason  ;  and  Surrey 
and  his  father,  in  the  beginning  of  December  1546,  were  suddenly 
apprehended  upon  a  charge  of  treason.     The  usual  useless  formaUties 
were  gone  through.     Surrey  was  tried  by  jury,  and  on  the  19th  of 
January  beheaded.     The  28th  was  to  have  seen  the  execution  of 
Henry's  old  servant  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  early  that  morning  the 
^„      King  died,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  thought  it 
The^King    •••      ^^^^  prudent  not  to  commit  themselves  to  so  important 
an  act  as  the  execution  of  the  Duke  till  the  tendency  of  the  new 
reign  should  be  more  clearly  determined. 
Historians  have  differed  much  in  their  estimate  of  the  deceased 
Kins.     The  brutal,  selfish,  and  licentious  tyrant  of  one 

General  cli&rac-      ■•-»-"  &  7  .liiir*-! 

ter  of  the  reign,  ^as  been  the  wise  and  energetic  and  paternal  ruler  oi  tne 
other.  His  character  has  been  represented,  and  like  other  great 
men's  charactei-s  will  always  be  represented,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  views  of  the  writer.  While  the  lover  of  libeity  will  shiink 
with  hoiTor  from  acts  of  violence,  and  a  constant  effort  at  a  personal 
monopoly  of  power,  which  are  visible  in  every  line  of  his  history,  the 
lover  of  order  wiU  point  with  pride  to  the  iron  hand  which  compelled 
the  most  refractory  to  obedience,  which  suppressed  anarchy  and 
rebelUon,  and  held  the  jarring  elements  of  the  revolutionary  period 
is  subjection. 
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In  his  first  youth  Henry  was  undoubtedly  a  most  highly-gifted  and 
popular   King,   vritb   beauty,   strength,   intelligence  and  education 
beyond  most  of  those  who  surrounded  him.     In  the  first  period  of  his 
reign,  when  his  exuberant  manhood  found  exercise  in  European  wars, 
he  raised  England  from  the  position  of  a  third-rate  power,  which  it 
had  held  during  his  father's  reign,  when  Spanish  influence  was  pre- 
dominant, to  that  of  a  nation  which  could  bid  defiance  to  either  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  some  sort   hold  the  balance 
between   them.      It  was  the  pre-eminent  administrative  ability   of 
Wolsey,  coupled  with  the  undoubted  excellence  of  the  English  as 
soldiers,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  this  great  change.     The  ques- 
tion  of  the  divorce  and  the  fall  of  his  first  great  minister  awoke  him 
from  dreams  of  personal  or  national  aggrandisement,  and  called  his 
attention  to   the  deeper  movements  which   were  agitating  Europe. 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  his  reign,  however  much  he  may  have 
employed  able  ministers  and  made  use  of  their  ability,  it  was  himself 
who  was  the  true  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  managed  the  government  with  great  capacity.  The  secret  of  his 
success  was  the  tact  with  which  he  at  once  perceived  the  national  feel- 
ing. Absolute  though  he  was,  it  is  plain  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  yielded  to  the  national  will,  and  thus  in  a  time  of  revolutionary 
excitement,    in   the   midst    of    insurrections,   dynastic,   social  and 
religious,  he  was  eoabled  to  pursue  a  distinct  line  of  policy,  and  to 
prevent  either  party  from  becoming  absolutely  predominant.     And 
when  we  read  the  history  of  the  two  next  reigns,  during  which  the 
rulers  became  partisans  rather  than  the  representatives  of  the  national 
will,  we  become  conscious  of  the  great  talent  which  guided  the  nation 
with  comparative  safety  through  so  difficult  a  crisis.     At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  tyrannical  character  of  his 
government  ;  it  is  under  him  that  the  personal  rule  reached  its  full 
development.    In  him  were  centred  all  the  forces  of  the  Government. 
And  when  we  add  to  this  the  undoubted  coarseness  and  cruelty  of  his 
character,  his  extraordinary  indelicacy  with  regard  to  women  and  to 
the  relation  of  marriage,  and  the  craving,  which  all  personal  governors 
must  have,  for  a  successor  to  carry  on  their  plans,  we  understand  how 
a  reign  which,  in  many   respects,  may  be   regarded  as  the   most 
glorious  of  our  history  has  become  in  the   eyes  of  more   modem 
civilization  a  period  merely  detestable  for  its  cruelty,  licentiousness 
and  want  of  liberty. 
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HENRY'S  wishes  for  a  successor  had  heen  partially  fulfilled,  and 
the  nation,  which  had  been   taught   to  rest  absolutely  on 
the  will  and  guidance  of  its  head,  found  itself  nomi- 
LmTrsIt"'  nally  governed  by  a  child  of  tender  years,  and  really  in  the 

*"'•  hands  of  a  body  of  unprincipled  statesmen,  such  as  are 

the  constant  product  of  personal  government,— men  of  great  ability, 
but  trained  in  habits  of  dependence  and  with  no  higher  moral  aim 
than  their  own  aggrandisement.  There  was  one  exception  to  this 
general  censure  :— the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  a  patriot,  but  was  without 
that  statesmanlike  balance  which  was  so  striking  a  characteristic  ot 
Henry.  He  had  espoused  one  side  in  the  great  conflict,  could  see  no 
excellence  in  any  other,  and  that  side  was  the  revolutionary  and 
innovating  one.  He  panted  for  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his 
reforms.  In  the  gallery  outside  the  room  where  the  King  was  still 
lying  dead,  he  induced  Paget,  the  ablest  of  the  late  King's  servants,  to 
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support  him  in  a  scheme  tor  setting  aside  the  King's  will. 


Paget 


warned  him  of  his  danger,  but  consented  to  help  him.  Henry  hail 
hoped,  by  a  judicious  selection  from  the  rival  parties,  to  have  sur- 
rounded his  son  with  a  neutral  Council,  who  would  have  carried  on 
his  own  views  till  Edward  came  of  age.  He  had  left  the  crown  by 
wiU,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  personal  view  of  the  royal  power,  the  Council  of 
Sixteen*  were  called  executors.  There  was  a  second  Council  of 
Twelve,  who  could  be  summoned  on  any  emergency.  Although  with 
the  Norfolks  the  party  of  the  old  nobility  had  for  the  time  fallen, 
and  the  executors  were  all  new  men,  on  religious  matters  they  were 
not  unanimous  ;  and  Wriothesley,  the  Chancellor,  a  vehement  Anglo- 
Catholic,  headed  the  opposition  to  Lord  Hertford.  In  his  hurry  to 
secure  leisure  for  political  struggles,  he  appointed  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  to  transact  his  judicial  business.  His  opponents  at 
once  took  advantage  of  his  error.  It  was  held  illegal  to  use  the 
Great  Seal  for  this  purpose,  and  Wriothesley  was  removed  from  office. 
The  triumph  of  Hertford,  now  become  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  com- 
plete. He  was  raised  not  only  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Executive 
Council,  but  to  the  Protectorship  of  England,  and  the  executors  in 
time  were  merged  in  the  General  Council. 

Before  this  they  had  made  Somerset's  brother  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudeley,  Lord  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Lisle  (Dudley),  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton. 

It  was  no  easy  place  which  Somerset  was  called  to  fill.  He  had  to 
continue    Henry's    policy  in  various    directions,   but   „ 

J         ^         ''  'He  attempts 

Henry,  as  has  been  said,  was  his  own  minister,  and  the  everything 
faults  of  this  great  centralization  of  powers  in  himself  **  °^^° 
were  now  apparent.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  one  plunged  sud- 
denly into  the  midst  of  so  many  lines  of  policy  to  grasp  or  carry  out 
the  late  King's  intentions.  The  main  questions  to  be  at  once 
considered  were  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland, 
between  England  and  France,  between  England  and  the  German 
Protestants,  between  the  reactionary  Roman  or  Anglo-CathoUcs 
and  the  constantly  increasing  party  of  reform,  between  the  poorer 
classes  and  their  wealthy  superiors,  and,  lastly,  the  financial 
difficulties  which  the  late  wars  and  the  great  rise  in  prices  had 
introduced.  To  every  one  of  these,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  did 
Somerset  address  himself.     Full   of  revolutionary  energy,   full    of 

1  Cranmer,  Wriothesley,  Lord  St.  John  (Paulet),  Lord  Russell,  Earl  of  Hertford,  Vis- 
count Lisle,  Bishop  of  Dorhani,  Anihon;  Browne,  William  Paget,  North,  Montague, 
Deirny  and  Ilerbert. 
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schemes  of  universal  pliilanthropy,  and  with  a  confident  and  over- 
weenino  reHance  upon  his  own  ability  to  carry  out  his  good 
intentions,  nothing  seemed  too  difficult  for  him.  The  golden 
age  was  to  begin.  Gentleness,  and  quick  justice,  and  popular 
Hberality   were  to  take  the  place  of  the  stem  repressive  rule  of 

the  last  rei*^n. 

At  once  the  Reformation  began  to  be  pushed  forward-no  longer 
The  Refor-  ^  »  restrained  or  temperate  manner,  but  with  destruc- 

matior'"  tive  violence.  Images  of  saints  were  pulled  down  in  the 
churches,  whitewash  covered  their  painted  walls.  Kidley  preached 
violent  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross.  A  general  injunction  was  ordered 
for  the  purification  of  churches.  Picture  and  window  and  statue 
were  alike  forbidden.  A  royal  commission  was  issued  to  see  that  the 
directions  of  the  late  reign  were  fully  carried  out,  and  the  English 
Liturgy  used.  The  Book  of  HomiUes  was  issued  under  Cranmer's 
directions,    and    many    old    customs    and    holydays    were    to    be 

suppressed.  .  i_  , . 

The  writer  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Chronicle  mentions  with  bitterness 
these  destructive  measures  ;  he  says  :— "  Item,  also  at  that  same  time 
was  pullyd  downe  throrrow  all  the  kynges  domynyon  in   every 
churche  alle  Roddes  with  aUe  images,  and  every  precher  preched  m 
their  sermons  agayne  alle  images.      .  .  Also    this  same  time  was 
moche  spekyng  agayne  the  sacrament  of  the  auter,  that  some  caUyd 
it  Jacke  of  the  boxe,  with  divers  other  shamfulle  names.  .  .  .  And 
at  this  tyme  was  moche  prechyng  agayne  the  masse.     And  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  auter  puUyd  downe  in  dyvers  placys  thorrow  the  realme. 
Item,  after  Eater  beganne  the  servis  in  Ynglyche  at  Powles  ...  and 
also   in  dyvers   other   pariche  churches.  .  .  .  Item,  also   this  yere 
was  Barkynge  chappyUe  at  the  Towre  hylle  pullyd  downe,  and  sent 
Martyns  at  the  chambuUes  end,  sent  Nicolas  in  the  chambuUes,  and 
sent  Ewyna,  and  within  the  gatte  of  Newgate  those  were  put  unto 
the  churche  that  some  tyme  was  the  Gray  Freres ;  and  also  Strand 
churche  also  pullyd  downe  to  make  the  protector  Duke  of  Somerset's 

place  larger." 

But  though  the  Protector  thus  carried  on  the  Reformation  in 
England,  he  was  unable  to  throw  himself  into  the  European  war 
on  the  Protestant  side.  The  opening  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent  had 
been  shortly  followed  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  reUgious  war  in 
Germany.  Henry  VIII.  had  made  offers  of  assistance  to  the  Pro- 
testant  Princes,  but  his  offers  had  been  declined;  and  subsequent 
events  having  given  a  more  political  characlex  to  the  war,  he  had 


r 


been  disinclined  to  mix  in  it.  On  his  death  the  Government 
was  again  pressed  to  give  assistance  to  the  Protestants ;  but 
however  much  Somerset  may  have  desired  it,  he  thought  him- 
self compelled  to  limit  his  assistance  to  a  small  sum  of  money. 
The  relations  both  with  France  and  Scotland  were  too  threatening 
to  admit  of  any  more  efficacious  help.  The  battle  of  Muhlberg  ter- 
minated for  the  present  all  hopes  of  Protestant  success  in  Germany. 

The  arms  which  might  have  averted  this  disaster  were  turned 
against  Scotland.  Henry's  plans  had  always  teiided  war  with 
towards  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  between  Scotland, 
the  two  countries,  but  even  he,  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  had 
been  reduced  to  employ  force.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  had, 
however,  for  a  time  recalled  to  life  the  English  and  Reforming  party. 
If  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  could  be  succoured,  and  Norman  Leslie 
and  his  friends  saved,  there  seemed  yet  a  chance  of  their  party  gain- 
ing the  upper  hand.  But  Somerset  allowed  assistance  to  come  to  the 
Catholics  from  France,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  fell.  The 
friends  of  England  were  thus  taught  that  they  could  put  no  great 
reliance  upon  Somerset.  The  impatience  of  his  character  indeed 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  tedious  processes  of  party  intrigue.  He 
determined  at  once  to  cut  the  knot ;  the  Scotch  should  be  compelled 
to  carry  out  what  their  Parliament  had  once  promised.  An  army 
was  collected  at  Berwick,  with  all  necessary  supplies.  A  fleet  was  to 
follow  it  round  the  coast  as  it  marched  upon  Ediubnrgh.  If  the  fall 
of  St.  Andrews  had  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  the 
threat  of  invasion  united  as  usual  all  parties  in  Scotland,  and  war  from 
henceforth  was  alone  to  be  expected.  The  Protector  marched  rapidly 
northward. 

He  neglected  the  fortresses  on  the  way,  and  pushed  straight 
on  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  Scotch  were  collected  in  great 
numbers  near  Musselburgh,  and  when  the  English  came  upon  them, 
they  occupied  a  position  of  great  strength  on  the  westward  bank  of 
the  little  river  Esk.  On  their  left  was  the  sea,  on  the  right  an  im- 
passable morass,  while  in  front  a  river  ran  in  a  deep  Batu«  of  pinkie. 
bed,  which  could  be  crossed  by  cavalry  at  one  bridge  ^p*-  ^°'  ^'^''• 
only.  The  Scots  committed  an  error  which  had  more  than  once 
proved  ruinous  to  them.  Strong  in  numbers,  they  believed  that  the 
English  would  refuse  the  fight  and  try  to  escape  them.  To  prevent 
this,  they  deserted  their  unassailable  position.  Somerset's  advance 
from  the  hills  of  Falside  and  Carberry,  where  he  had  been  encamped, 
towards  Inveresk  church,  which  partially  commanded   the  Scotch 
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position,  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
fleet,  which  was  ancliored  outside  Musselburgh.  They  crossed  the 
river  by  Musselburgli  bridge,  passed  to  the  west  of  Inveresk  church, 
and  occupied  the  back  of  the  hill,  between  which  and  the  sloping  ter- 
races of  Falside  there  was  a  depression.  They  also  advanced  south- 
ward, as  though  to  attempt  to  occupy  the  end  of  the  ridge  Avhich  the 
English  were  leaving,  and  thus  enclose  the  English  army  between 
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themselves  and  the  river.  This  movement  brought  on  the  battle. 
The  charge  of  the  English  cavalry  upon  the  advancing  right  wing  of 
the  Scotch  was  repelled  by  the  pikcuien.  But  they  were  unable  to 
follow  up  theii  success,  and  covering  his  movement  with  his  artillery, 
Somerset  brought  the  whole  of  his  army  upon  the  Scotch,  somewhat 
disordered  by  their  change  of  position,  and  shaken  by  the  discharge  ol 
archers,  musketry  and  artillery.     Their  broken  troops  were  charged 
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by  the  English  cavalry,  and  the  battle  became  a  rout.  But  little 
quaiter  was  given,  and  the  slaughter  was  enormous.  1500  prisoners 
were  taken  ;  10,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  only  a  few  hundreds.  This  battle  of  Pinkie,  which  was 
the  last  before  the  junction  of  the  thrones,  marked  as  it  was  by 
needless  cruelty,  completed  the  alienation  of  the  Scotch,  and  the 
marriage  question  was  settled  once  for  all  by  the  young  Queen  Mary 
being  sent  to  France,  where,  in  the  August  of  1548,  she  was  solemnly 
contracted  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II. 

Having  thus  triumphantly  ruined  Henry's  plan  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  Somerset  found  it  necessary  to  take  in  hand  ^ar  with 
the  English  difficulties  with  France.  Henry  had  left  ^"^'^^ 
England  at  peace  with  that  country.  The  Peace  of  Boulogne  had 
been  a  satisfactory  and  honourable  one,  and  as  long  as  Francis  I. 
lived,  the  relations  between  the  countries  were  fairly  cordial.  But 
only  three  months  after  Henry's  death,  Francis  died  also  (March  22, 
1547),  and  his  son,  Henry  II.,  who  had  always  been  the  leader  of  the 
anti-Engliflh  party,  came  to  the  throne.  It  was  by  French  troops 
that  St.  Andrews  had  been  taken.  In  the  following  year,  a  French 
army  was  sent  to  assist  the  conquered  Scotch.  Boulogne,  which  was 
to  be  held  by  the  English  for  eight  years,  was  threatened,  and  finally, 
in  the  year  1548,  constant  Bkirmishing  around  Boulogne  and  upon 
the  sea  produced  all  the  circumstances  of  war,  although  no  war  was 
declared.  This  uneasy  condition  continued  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  English  were  perpetually  worsted,  and  lost  fort  after  fort  of  the 
defences  which  surrounded  Boulogne,  tiU  at  length  (1549)  the  Pro- 
tector was  obliged  to  declare  war,  so  that  here  too  he  had  failed  in 
perpetuating  Henry's  policy. 

Meanwhile,  the  visitors  under  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission 
had  been  going  on  with  their  work  in  England.  They  had  met  with 
no  great  opposition  from  the  people,  but  had  come  in  ^^^^j,^  ^^  ^^ 
contact  with  both  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  both  of  whom  arbitrary  poUcy 
were  imprisoned.  His  chief  opponents  being  thus  re-  '"^^•**^*"«^«^ 
moved,  Somerset  was  able  on  his  return  to  England  to  carry  through 
Parliament  a  Bill  which  swept  away  all  treasons  created  since  25 
Edward  III.,  thus  completely  reversing  Henry's  home  policy.  This 
Bill  repealed  the  Acts  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VIII., 
against  the  LoUards  ;  ^  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  those  depend- 
ing on  it ;  the  Act  of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  prohibiting 

>  6  Rich.  II.,  8tat  1.  c.  6;  2  Hen.  V..  c  7;  25  Hen,  VIII.,  c.  14;  31  Hen.  Vm  ^      n 
34  Hen.  VIII..  c.  L 
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the  reading  of  the  English  Scriptures  in  chnrches  and  to  the  poor, 
and  all  other  Acts  or  sentences  regarding  doctrine  or  religion.     It 
repealed  also  statutes  passed  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  making  new 
felonies,  and  those  giving  the  authority  of  law  to  the  King's  procla- 
mation.!    To  the  treasons  of  the  statute  of  Edward  were  added  two— 
a  proved  public  attack  in  words  three  times  repeated  against  the  King's 
supremacy,  and  a  similar  attack  in  writing,  printing,  or  by  overt  act. 
It  was  added  that  two  witnesses  were  necessary  in  cases  of  treason. 
The  preamble  to  this  statute  explains  exceedingly  well  the  change  of 
plan  which  Somerset  advocated.     It  acknowledges   the   occasional 
necessity  of  severity,  ^^ut,"  it  continues,  "as  in  tempest  or  winter 
one  course  and  garment  is  convenient,  in  calm  or  warm  weather  a 
more  Uberal  case  or  lighter  garment  both  may  and  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  used,  so  we  have  seen  divers  strait  and  sore  laws  made 
in  one  Pariiament,  in  a  more  calm  and  quiet  reign  of  another  Prince 
repealed  and  taken  away,  the  which  most  high  clemency  and  royal 
example  of  his  Majesty's  most  noble  progenitors,  the  King's  Highness, 
of  his  tender  and  godly  nature  most  given  to  mercy  and  love  of  his 
subjects  willing  to  foUow,  ...  and  minding  further  to  provoke  his 
said  subjects  with  great  indulgency  and  clemency,  showed  on  his 
Highness'  behalf  to  more  love  and  kindness  toward  his  Majesty,  -jnd 
upon  trust  that  they  will  not  abuse  the  same,  but  rather  be  encour- 
aged thereby  more  faithfully  and  with  more  diligence  and  care  for  his 
Majesty  to  serve  His  Highness  now  in  this  his  tender  age,  is  contented 
and  pleased  that  the  severity  of  certain  laws  be  mitigated  and  remitted." 
At  the  same  time  that  this  Act  was  passed,  all  the  remaining  property  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations  was  intrusted  to  the  Crown,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Universities,  Winchester,  Eton,  St.  George's,  Windsor,  and 
the  Cathedral  Chapters,  and  the  collation  to  bishoprics  was  placed 
entirely  in   the   King's   hands.     Together  with  this  completion  of 
the  work  of  the  Refonnation  was  passed  a  Bill  which  was  intended 
to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  legislation  of  the  last  reign  with 
regard  to  vagrants  and  able-bodied  paupers.  The  Govem- 
vagrant  Act.       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  brought  to  Understand  that  men 

cannot  be  forced  to  work  unless  there  is  work  to  give  them,  and  that 
natural  laws  were  in  operation  which,  till  fresh  sources  of  industry 
were  opened,  could  not  but  throw  large  masses  of  unemployed  labour 
upon  the  market.  It  was  now  ordered  that  any  determinately  idle  and 
able-bodied  vagrant  might  be  adjudged  by  two  magistrates  to  any 
one  wanting  him  as  a  slave,  branded  with  the  letter  V,  and  to  be 

I  31  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  8  .  36  Uen.  VIIL,  c  tt. 
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kept  in  slavery  for  two  years.  If  he  refused  still  to  work,  he  might 
be  made  a  slave  for  life,  or  finally  punished  as  a  felon.  Two  years 
later,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  this  severe  Act, 

Now  that  they  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  Protestants  pushed 
their  advantage  vigorously,  and  their  teachers  spread  through  England, 
preaching  with  rude  and  destructive  vehemence  against  EeUgiotu 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  were  still  diff'wnce*. 
cherished  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  saw  too  these  noisy  innova- 
tors supported  by  those  who  were  laying  their  hand  right  and  left  on 
the  property  of  the  old  Church,  and  treating  with  scorn  all  that  had 
been  held  holy.  Somerset  himself  was  seen  appropriating  mass  after 
mass  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  thinking  it  no  harm  to  pull  down 
parish  churches  and  chapels  to  supply  room  and  material  for  his 
new  palace  of  Somerset  House. 

The  social  difficulty  which  the  last  Parliament  had  tried  to  deal 
with,  and  the  unrestrained  triumph  of  the  reforming  consequent 
party,  produced  two  insurrections,  which  were  the  Lm-  iMwrection*. 
mediate  precursors  to  the  fall  of  the  Protector.  Before  they  broke 
out  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  fresh  difficulty  which  he  found  upon 
his  hands.  His  brother.  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  a  man  of  violent 
temper  and  ambition,  aspired  to  some  share  in  the  Protector's  influence, 
and  felt  injured  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  precedent  in  such  cases, 
both  the  Protectorship  of  the  kingdom  and  the  personal  guardianship 
of  the  King  should  be  in  one  man's  hands.  He  sought  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  marriage ;  the  Council  refused  him  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, but  he  succeeded  in  marrying  Catherine  Parr,  only  two  months 
after  King  Henry's  death.  He  obtained  also  the  guardianship  of 
both  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  daughter  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  niece  of  Henry  VIII.  His  con-  Seymour  of 
duct  in  other  respects  was  lawless  and  threatening.  He  ^'^***'*^ 
rejected,  although  High  Admiral,  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  Scotch  war.  He  had  secret  correspondence  with 
the  pirates  in  the  Channel,  for  whose  advantage  he  purchased  the 
Scilly  Isles,  as  a  convenient  place  of  refuge.  He  obtained  from  Sir 
William  Sliarington,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  money  for  his 
purposes  ;  he  even  established  two  cannon  foundries.  He  won  over 
several  Lords  to  his  interest,  and  on  the  death  of  his  wife  again  sought 
the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Everything  went  to  show  that 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  supplanting  his  brother.  It  seems  that  he 
intrusted  some  of  his  plans  to  Southampton  (Wriothesley),  supposing 
thai  he  was  still  Somerset's  enemy.     From  him  information  reached 
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the  Protector,  who  had  no  choice  but  to  arrest  Lord  Seymour.  A 
Bill  of  Attainder  was  brought  in  against  him,  and  although  no 
opportunity  was  allowed  him  of  speaking  in  his  own  defence,  he 
was  declared  guilty  and  executed. 

The  next  session  of  the   Parliament  was  principally  devoted  to 
Act  of  religious  questions.     A  complete  English  Service  Book 

Uniformity.  ^^3  approved,  in  which  the  critical  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  left  uncertain  ;  fasting  was  continued,  but  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  its  advantage  to  the  fisheries  ;  and  the  first  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  passed.  Somerset  probably  believed  that  this  and 
his  other  reforming  measures  were  acceptable  to  the  people,  and 
would  tend  to  bring  in  that  reign  of  peace  and  charity  which  he 
desired.  For  the  same  reason  he  turned  a  willing  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  lower  orders. 

The  changes  in  agriculture  had  thrown  adrift  great  numbers  of  the 
labouring  class.  The  same  spirit  which  had  made  the  landlords 
decrease  their  arable  land  urged  them  to  pursue  a  new  method  of 
obtaining  pasture.  The  unenclosed  common  lands  of  England  were 
very  large,  and  much  of  the  livelihood  of  the  labourers  was  derived 
from  them.  These  were  now  taken  in  and  enclosed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring landlords,  and  the  labourer's  livelihood  was  thus  cut  off  at 
both  ends  ;  he  could  neither  find  work,  nor  were  his  common  rights 
respected.  There  was  naturally  much  discontent,  more  especially 
as  prices  were  rising  under  the  influence  of  the  restricted  supply  of 
popniar  ten-  *^^™  ^^^  *^®  depreciation  of  the  coinage.  The  country 
dendea  of  was  full  of  poverty  and  vagrancy  and  crime.   Acts  of  vio- 

omerse .  lence  occurred,  and  the  destruction  of  enclosures  became 

frequent.    Instead  of  repressing  them  sharply,  as  would  have  been  done 
in  the  last  reign,  Somerset,  with  his  liberal  tendencies,  sympathized 
with  the  offenders.   Laws  had  been  made  during  the  last  two  reigns  to 
keep  in  check  the  growing  evils  of  which  the  poor  complained,  and 
Somerset  now  issued  a  commission  to  see  that  those  laws  were  carried 
out ;  and  at  the  same  time,  thinking  that  the  poor  received  scanty 
justice  from  the  existing  Law  Courts,  he   established  a  private  Court 
of  Requests,  through  which  they  might  have  immediate  access  to 
him,  and  by  means  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  set  aside  the 
process  of  law.    The  ills  complained  of  and  the  object  of  the  com- 
mission are  well  shown  in  a  charge  of  Mr.  Hales,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners : — "  There  have  been  many   good  laws  made   for  the 
maintenance  of  houses  and  husbandry  and  tillage,  as  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the 


'\ 


King's  Majesty's  father,  that  no  man  should  keep  upon  his  own 
lands  or  farms,  or  upon  his  farms  only,  above  the  number  of  2000 
sheep  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  that  no  man  should  have  or  occupy 
more  than  two  houses  of  husbandry  in  one  town,  parish,  or  hamlet. 
•  .  .  .  Yet,  because  the  same  laws  were  not  reverently  obeyed 
and  obediently  observed,  we  see  they  do  little  or  no  good.  Towns, 
villages,  and  parishes  do  daily  decay  in  great  numbers  ;  houses  of 
husbandry  and  poor  men's  habitations  be  utterly  destroyed  every- 
where, and  in  no  small  number.  Husbandry  and  tillage,  which  is 
the  very  paunch  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  is  that  that  nourisheth 
the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  greatly  abated,  and  finally  the  King's 
subjects  wonderfully  diminished  ;  and  albeit  the  commission  ex- 
tendeth  to  five  principal  points,  that  is  for  the  decay  of  towns, 
villages,  houses  of  husbandry,  converting  arable  ground  into  pasture, 
the  multitude  of  sheep,  the  heaping  together  of  farms,  the  not 
keeping  hospitality  in  households  on  the  sites  of  the  monasteries  and 
religious  houses  which  were  dissolved  by  statutes  made  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  the  King's  Majesty  that  dead  is,  and  occupy- 
ing of  tillage  on  the  demesnes  of  the  same  monasteries,  yet  doth 
altogether  shoot  but  at  one  mark,  and  prick  but  at  one  prick,  that  is 
to  remove  the  self-love   that  is  in   many  men,  to  take  away  the 

inordinate  desire  of  riches  wherewith  many   be   cumbered 

And  to  plant  brotherly  love  among  us,  to  increase  love  and 
godly  charity  among  us,  and  make  us  know  and  remember  that  we 
all,  poor  and  rich,  noble  and  ignoble,  gentlemen  and  husbandmen, 
and  all  other  of  whatsoever  estate  they  be,  be  but  members  of  one 
body  mystical  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  of  the  body  of  the  realm." 
Such  a  commission,  however  noble  in  its  intention,  could  not  fail 
to  raise  feelings  akin  to  socialism  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  and  call 
into  existence  hopes  which  could  hardly  be  realized.  The  fruit 
of  Somerset's  revolutionary  and  meddling  disposition  was  now 
ripe.  In  all  directions  he  had  exhibited  a  feverish  activity  ;  in  all 
directions  too  he  had  shown  a  sympathy  with  the  lower  orders,  and 
with  the  ultra- Protestants,  quite  at  variance  with  the  tradition  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  masterful  government ;  and  Paget,  the  wisest  statesman 
of  the  time,  who  had  throughout  supported  Somerset,  could  with  justice 
write  to  him  in  such  terms  as  these — "  What  seeth  your  Grace  over 
the  King's  subjects  out  of  all  discipline,  out  of  obedience,  caring 
neither  for  Protector  nor  King,  and  much  less  for  any  other  mean 
officer  ?  And  what  is  the  cause  ?  Your  own  lenity,  your  softness, 
your  opinion  to  be  good  to  the  poor By  and  by  the  com- 
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mons  must  be  pleased  ;  you  must  take  pity  upou  the  poor  men's 
children  and  of  the  conversation  and  stay  of  this  realm  :  and  put  no 
more  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  once  as  you  have  had  within  this 
twelvemonth.  War  with  Scotland,  with  France,  though  it  be  not  so 
termed  :  commissions  out  for  this  matter  :  new  laws  for  this,  procla- 
mation for  another :  one  on  another's  neck  so  thick  that  they  be  not  set 
by  among  the  people."^  Paget  wrote  these  words  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  news  that  the  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  AVest.  Discontent 
there  assumed  the  form  of  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Service  Book  required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.     The 

Revolutionary  ^   „  ,        ,.  ,.  ttti  -^  j  xi. 

outbresou  Liturgy  was  read  for  the  first  time  on  Whitsunday,  the 

m  the  West.        jg^  ^^  j^j^g     Qj^  Whit-Monday  the  villagers  of  Sampford 

Courtenay  insisted  upon  the  priest's  resuming  his  old  dress  and 
reading  Mass  in  Latin.  The  insurrection  soon  spread  through 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  broke  out  at  St.  Mary's  Clyst,  near 
Exeter.  Lord  Russell  was  appointed  to  suppress  the  movement, 
but,  previous  to  his  arrival.  Sir  Peter  Carew  took  some  unsuccessful 
Bteps  in  the  same  direction  which  seemed  rather  to  augment  the 
flame.  The  demands  of  the  Western  insurgents,  which  were  put 
forward  in  a  very  imperious  form,  asked  for  the  restoration  of  the  Mass 
and  of  the  Six  Articles,  the  re-establishment  of  images,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  English  Liturgy.  They  named  as  their  leadei-s 
Humphrey  Arundel,  and  Boyer,  the  Mayor  of  Bodmin. 

In  the  same  letter  which  has  before  been  quoted,  Paget  urged  on  the 
Lord  Protector  a  vigorous  line  of  action.  He  begged  him  to  act  in 
unison  with  the  Council,  to  summon  his  German  auxiliaiies  from 
Calais,  and  to  use  all  his  exertions  to  nip  the  insurrection  in  the  bud, 
and  afterwards  execute  vigorous  justice  in  every  rebellious  county. 
But  affairs  were  now  complicated  by  insurrections  in  various  parts 
of  England,  and  especially  one  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Robert  Ket  of  Wymond- 
ham,  a  tanner,  was  assuming  a  formidable  aspect.  The  causes  of 
complaint  here,  however,  were  not  religious  but  social.  With  these, 
as  we  have  seen,  Somerset  sympathized.  He  was  therefore  in  a 
dilemma,  feeling  it  wrong  to  act  with  vigour  against  the  Eastern 
rebels,  and  being  unable  to  repress  those  of  the  West  without  losing 
his  popularity.  His  action  was  therefore  vacillating.  Fresh  coni- 
missions  and  lukewarm  proclamations  were  issued  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  East  he  distinctly  asserted  that  refonnation  should  begin  with 
the  gentlemen,  and  not  with  the  commonalty.  The  Council  took  the 
1  Btrj'pe'a  Memoriaia,  Repository  of  Originals,  Letter  HH. 
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matter  into  its  own  hands.  Russell,  being  at  length  re-enforced  by 
Lord  Grey  from  Oxfordshire,  advanced  to  relieve  Exeter,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  rebels.  A  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Mary's  Clyst, 
where,  after  a  fierce  fight,  the  insurgents  were  defeated.  This  victory 
was  followed  up,  and  on  tlie  6th  of  August  Exeter  was  relieved. 
There  was  a  rally  of  the  rebels  at  Sampford  Courtenay,  where  they 
were  finally  dispersed.  Martial  law  was  declared  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  and  the  rebellious  counties  punished  with  great  severity, 
Meanwhile  the  Norfolk  insurgents  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to 
the  destruction  of  enclosures.  An  army  of  16,000  of  them  took  up 
their  position  on  Mousehold  Hill,  near  Norwich,  where  Ket  held  a 
daily  court  of  justice,  in  which  obnoxious  gentlemen  were  tried. 
Property,  which  was  largely  seized,  was  brought  into  a  common  stock 
for  the  use  of  the  camp.  In  an  oak  upon  the  hill,  called  the  Oak  of  Refor- 
mation, a  pulpit  was  erected,  where  the  neighbouring  clergy  came  and 
preached,  and  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  either  voluntarily  or  by  com- 
pulsion, sat  as  fellow-judge  with  Ket  Order  and  discipline  were 
well  preserved  in  the  rebel  host.  A  herald  was  sent  to  them  with 
a  free  pardon,  but  Ket  rejected  it  as  unnecessary.  Tlie  herald  tried  to 
arrest  him,  and  in  the  consequent  uproar  the  town  of  Norwich  was 
seized  by  the  rebels.  Again  Somerset's  gentleness  had  suff'ered  the 
rebellion  to  gain  head,  and  the  Council  insisted  upon  sharper  mea- 
sures. Lord  Northampton  was  sent  against  them.  He  was  admitted 
into  Norwich  by  the  citizens,  but  a  second  time  the  rebels  stormed 
the  town,  and  Northampton  had  to  fly.  Some  proportion  of  the 
mercenary  troops  of  the  Protector  had  been  proceeding  Warwick 
northward  to  carry  on  the  Scotch  war.  They  were  "ppresses  it. 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  the  extortioner 
Dudley,  and  who,  as  Lord  Lisle,  had  distinguished  himself  both  as 
soldier  and  admiral.  To  liim  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  repairing 
Northampton's  disaster.  He  again  offered  the  insurgents  a  pardon. 
Their  mistrust  again  induced  them  to  decline  it.  They  had  some 
temporary  success  against  Warwick,  but  ultimately  descending  from 
their  camp  on  Mousehold  Hill,  they  took  up  a  position  in  the  open 
fields,  where  they  were  entirely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  of  their  number.  A  few  of  them  were  aftervv^ards 
hanged  on  the  Oak  of  Reformation,  and  their  leaders,  Ket  and  his 
brother,  being  executed,  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 

But  though  peace  was  thus  re-established  in  England,  Boulogne  was 
still  threatened.  Negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  who  it  was  hoped 
might  assist  in  withstanding  the  French,  came  to  nothing,  and  it 
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seemed  as  if  the  town  must  shortly  fall.  The  outlying  forts  around 
it  were  taken  one  after  the  other,  and  at  last  formal  war  was  declared 
against  France  (September  1549). 

Somerset's  government  had  thus  been  everywhere  unsuccessful. 
He  owed  his  position  of  Protector  to  the  choice  of  the  Council  only. 
He  was  in  fact  in  some  degree  their  representative.  Not  unreason- 
ably, then,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  resume  the  power  they  had 
delegated,  which  had  been  so  unsuccessfully  used.  Warwick,  return- 
ing to  London  from  his  triumphant  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
where  his  vigorous  action,  as  well  as  that  of  Russell  in  the  West,  had 
been  rather  opposed  than  seconded  by  the  Protector,  became  a  most 
important  person  among  those  members  of  the  Council  who  planned 
Warwick  and  the  removal  of  Somerset.  The  Protector  was  informed 
to  w^i^fth^  of  the  feeling  against  him,  and  determined  to  struggle 
authority.  for  his  powei.     He  declared  the  London  Council  treason- 

able, persuaded  the  King  there  was  a  plot  against  him,  and  called 
upon  the  nation  to  rise  to  defend  the  Crown.     This  was  a  virtual 
declaration  of  war  between  himself  and  the  Council.     It  was  soon 
plain  that  Somerset  by  hasty  action  had  put  himself  in  the  wrong. 
One  after  another  of  his  friends  joined  the  London  Council.     Smith 
and  Paget,  who  remained  with  him,  were  chiefly  occupied  in  restrain- 
ing his  violence.     He  hurried  the  King  to  Windsor,  to  the  great 
injury  it  was  thought  of  his  health  ;  but  finding  that  his  measures 
were  counteracted  by  his  rivals,  that  Herbert  and  Russell,  with  the 
armies  of  the  West,  were  siding  with  his  enemies,  and  influenced  by 
his  prudent  friends  Paget  and  Cranmer,  he  at  length  made  his  sub- 
mission and   acknowledged  the  authority   of  the   Council.      The 
victorious  party  at  once  betook  themselves  to  Windsor, 
and  put  themselves  into  communication  with  the  King. 
The  schism  which  divided  the  Council  was  thus  healed,  and  they  could 
again  act  with  unquestioned  authority.    Toward  the  fallen  Protector 
and  his  friends  they  acted  leniently.     Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  expelled 
the  Council,  and  Somerset  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  however,  he 
stayed  but  a  short  time,  being  released  in  February  1550,  while  three 
months  afterwards  most  of  his  property  was  restored  to  him. 

The  fall  of  Somerset  might  very  naturally  have  been  followed  by 
a  complete  change  of  policy,  as  the  charge  against  him  was  the  want 
of  success  of  his  administration.  Southampton  had  been  prominent 
Warwick  con-  among  his  euemies,  and  for  a  moment  the  reactionary 
S^^^ucy**'***'  party  thought  that  their  time  was  come.  But  Warwick 
of  somenujt.         xras  all-powerful  in  the  Council,  and  he  saw  plainly  that 
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any  reaction  which  should  recall  to  influence  the  old  nobility  would 
be  fatal  to  him.  He  therefore  put  himself  iato  the  hands  of  the 
Reformers,  hurrying  onwards  even  faster  than  Somerset  had  done. 

Before  he  could  proceed  to  any  improvement  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  England,  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  war  with  France. 
It  was  impossible  to  act  vigorously  while  the  constant  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  nation  caused  by  the  war  continued.  How  much 
the  state  of  England  wanted  reform  is  shown  by  a  few  words  of 
Paget's:  "We  must  acknowledge  what  we  cannot  deny— the  evil 
condition  of  our  estate  at  home.  ...  Ill  money,  whereby  outward 
things  be  dearer,  idleness  among  the  people,  the  great  courages,  dis- 
positions to  imagine  and  invent  novelties,  devises  to  amend  this  and 

this,  and  a  hundred  mischiefs  which  make  my  heart  sorry  to  mark 

these  be  the  fruits  of  war."  With  such  a  feeling  among  to.,  ^i 
the  negotiators,  no  great  difficulty  could  arise  with  regard  Boulogne, 
to  terms.  The  French  felt  their  superiority  and  pressed  it ;  the 
Euglish  could  but  jdeld.  The  pension  promised  to  Henry  was 
refused.  Boulogne  was  to  be  given  up  within  six  weeks,  and  in 
exchange  the  French  were  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
The  large  sum  due  from  France  to  England  was  to  be  remitted,  so 
that  the  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  in  fact  all  that  remained 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  conquest. 

Freed  from  the  war  with  France,  the  Council  had  an  opportumty 
of  repairing  some  of  Somerset's  faults.  He  had  indeed  left  them 
plenty  to  do.  His  revolutionary  tendencies  in  all  directions  had 
produced  a  etate  of  feeling  which  had  become  evident  in  the  late 
rebellions.  His  conduct  had  been  the  more  injudicious 
because  he  was  acting  during  a  minority,  and  the  King  pri^dpi  in 
on  his  coming  of  age  might  undo  all  that  was  done,  and  ^*  co'**". 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to  have  received  his  kingdom  on  the 
whole  in  the  same  position  in  which  his  father  had  left  it.  The 
Council  plunged  into  the  same  revolutionary  course,  with  this 
difference,  that  Somerset's  errors  had  arisen  from  an  over-estimate  of 
his  own  ability,  but  were  the  fruit  of  high  and  noble  feelings  and 
aspirations  ;  while  Warwick,  and  his  friends  in  the  Council,  the  un- 
scrupulous instruments  of  the  late  King,  left  without  his  restraining 
hand,  were  hypocrites  in  religion,  had  no  object  but  their  own 
aggrandizement,  and  in  foreign  policy  thought  only  of  tiding  over  the 
difficulty  of  the  moment,  and  of  sustaining  as  far  as  possible  the 
balance  of  power. 

Latimer,  in  1560,  when  preaching  before  the  King,  had  accused  the 
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King's  officers  of  bribery.  Bribes  were  given  to  have  accounts  passed  : 
— "  What  needeth  a  bribe  giving  except  the  bills  be  false  ?  .  .  .  .  And 
here  now  I  speak  to  you  my  master-minters,  augmentationers, 
receiverb,  surveyors,  auditors,  ....  ye  are  known  well  enough  what 
ye  were  before  ye  came  to  your  offices,  what  lauds  ye  had  then  and 
what  ye  have  purchased  since,  and  what  building  ye  make  daily. 
Well,  1  pray  ye,  so  build  that  the  King's  workmen  may  be  paid. 
They  make  their  moans  that  they  can  get  no  money,  and  poor 
labourers,  gun-makers,  powder-makers,  bow-makers,  arrow-makers, 
smiths,  carpenters,  soldiers,  and  other  crafts  cry  out  for  their  dues. 
It  seems  illfavouredly  that  ye  should  have  enough  wherewith  to 
build  superfluously  and  the  King  lack  to  pay  his  poor  labourers." 

To  peculation,  injustice,  and  the  misgovernment  of  wholly  selfish 
rulers,  was  added  as  a  fresh  cause  of  confusion  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  currency.  Already,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
The  currency.  ^^.^^  Henry  in  his  want  of  money  had  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  depreciating  the  coinage.  He  had  gained  by  this 
means  ;e50,000.  The  expedient  had  been  largely  followed  during 
the  present  reign.  The  numerous  plans  which  Somerset  had  con- 
stantly kept  on  hand  at  the  same  time  had  been  very  exi)eii8ive,  and 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage  was  an  easy  source  of  wealth.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  private  individuals  had  secured  such  of  the 
coinage  as  was  good,  to  be  either  sold  abroad  or  re-introduced  in  a 
debased  state.  Sharington,  master  of  the  Bristol  mint,  and  the 
friend  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  confessed  to  having  made  a  profit 
of  £4000  by  the  issue  of  Usions  or  bad  shillings.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellions  of  1549,  and  the  fall  of  Somerset,  Warwick,  Herbert, 
Paget,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  were  allowed  to 
reimburse  themselves  for  the  money  they  had  spent  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellions  by  coining  large  quantities  of  silver.  Herbert's 
gain  alone  was  £6709,  198.  The  whole  simi  of  base  coinage  thus 
introduced  into  circulation  was  more  than  £150,000.  The  evil  went 
on  ;  vast  quantities  of  plate,  especially  from  the  churches,  was  turned 
into  base  money.  The  natural  effects  followed  ;  the  good  money  and 
the  gold  left  the  country  ;  the  rate  of  exchange  constantly  fell. 
Attempts  to  introduce  a  purer  coinage  in  smaller-sized  pieces  failed, 
as  these  did  but  disclose  the  real  amount  of  depreciation  which  the 
coinage  had  undergone.  Prices  rose  enormously.  "  If  we  in  England 
should  coin  in  six  years  to  come  so  much  white  money  as  we  have  in 
six  years  past,  of  the  value  now  going,  the  plentifulness  ol  the  money 
and  the  baseness  thereof  together  should  bring  our  Commouwealth 
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to  that  pass,  that  if  you  should  give  a  poor  man  three  shillings  a  day 
for  his  day's  labour,  yet  you  should  scarce  pay  him  such  a  hire  as  he 
might  live  thereof — which  God  defend  should  come  to  pass."  So 
high  did  the  prices  rise  that  violent  attempts  were  made  to  fix  a 
tariff.  The  outcry  was  too  great,  and  the  project  was  dropped.  But 
at  last  the  disorder  and  inconvenience  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the 
Council  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  coinage  (Aug. 
1551).  The  quantity  of  base  money  afloat  and  the  lack  of  finances 
prevented  an  honest  exchange  of  good  money  for  bad.  It  was 
determined  "to  call  down  the  money,"  that  is,  to  make  the  real  and 
nominal  value  of  it  agree.  On  the  whole,  the  amount  of  deprecia- 
tion was  about  fifty  per  cent.  The  shilling  was  therefore  to  be  called 
down  to  sixpence,  to  the  loss  of  every  individual  in  the  country  of  half 
the  value  of  his  money.  This  great  reduction  was  done  at  two  steps. 
The  Council,  knowing  the  coming  change  of  value,  did  not  scruple  to 
take  advantage  of  the  interval  between  the  two  to  throw  another 
£120,000  worth,  \vith  no  less  than  three-quartei"8  alloy,  into  the 
country.  The  process  was  not  fully  completed,  for  though  good 
money  was  issued  in  exchange  for  bad,  the  return  of  the  bad  money 
to  the  Mint  was  not  compulsory.  There  was,  of  course,  still  room  for 
unlimited  counterfeiting,  and  after  all  the  prices  fell  but  little. 

As  far  as  the  Reformation  was  concerned,  measures  became  more 
and  more  extreme.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were  both  detained  in 
prison,  and  Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  joined  them  Rapid  and  dii- 
there.  Somerset,  who  had  regained  some  influence,  omeReiSr"'^' 
exerted  himself  on  Gardiner's  behalf,  but  in  vain.  The  niauon. 
new  appointments  were  all  Protestants.  Ridley  was  made  Bishop  of 
London  ;  Ponet,  a  man  of  immoral  life,  succeeded  Gardiner  at  Win- 
chester ;  and  Hooper,  after  many  scruples  as  to  the  legality  of  wear- 
ing Bishop's  robes,  was  induced  to  accept  the  See  of  Gloucester. 
Acts  were  passed  against  images  and  paintiugs,  statues  and  figures 
were  to  be  removed  from  churches,  and  all  service  books  except  the 
Prayer  Book  to  be  destroyed.  Along  with  other  church  property, 
many  of  the  endowments  at  the  Universities  were  seized,  and  lay 
proprietors  appointed  to  livings  without  reference  to  their  Bishops. 
However  excellent  in  principle  these  changes  may  have  been,  the 
effect  upon  the  morality  of  the  country  was  disastrous.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  covetousness  of  the  gentry  was  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  time.  The  removal  of  religious  restraints  did  not  tend  to 
lessen  it  The  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  their  dis- 
cipline  gave  opportunity  ior  much  unbridled  license.    Licentiousness, 
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murders  and  divorces  are  said  to  have  been  much  increased.  From 
the  Universities  the  want  of  funds  drove  many  of  the  poorer  scholars, 
while  among  the  wealthier  young  men  who  remained,  the  rapid 
destruction  of  objects  which  they  had  hitherto  respected  aroused  the 
feeling  of  general  irreverence.  Parodies  of  the  Mass,  desecrations  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  the  strongest  language  against  the  Catholics 
became  common.  Throughout  the  country  the  duties  of  the  clergy 
were  neglected.  Lay  patrons  appointed  themselves  or  some  of 
their  servants  to  livings.  Even  Bishops  became  large  pluralists, 
absorbing  the  revenues  of  the  parishes,  and  supplying  the  duties  by 
means  of  some  underpaid  and  ignorant  monk  or  curate. 

At  last  the   Council,   in  their  zeal,   determined   to  attack    the 
Princess  Mary.     The  step  was  a  hazardous  one  ;  all  the  interests 
of  the  reactionary  party,  smarting  under  their  wrongs,  and  tracing 
all  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Keformers,  were  centred  in 
her.      The   English    relations    with    Germany  rendered    the    time 
particularly  critical.     Ever  since  the  spread  of  the  Reformation,  a 
General  Council  had  been  looked  to  as  the  solution  of  the  religious 
difficulty.       The    Emperor's    constant    rivalry    with     France,     by 
making  him  afraid  to  quarrel  with   his    Protestant   subjects,   had 
long  postponed    it.      The    Peace   of    Crepy    afforded   the    desired 
opportunity.     The  Pope  wished  the  Council  to  be  held  in  Italy. 
The  Emperor  knew  that,  unless  held  in  Germany,  his  Lutheran 
subjects  would  not  submit  to  its  decisions.     Paul  III.  seized  the 
opportunity  which   the   Peace  of   Crepy  afforded,  and   called  the 
Council  at  Trent  (1545),  thus  keeping  it  in  Italy,  whQe  he  nominally 
gratified  the  Emperor's  desire  by  placing  it  in  the  limits  of  the 
German  Empire.      Charles   could   not  reject  the  CouncQ,  but  he 
expected  and  prepared  for  a  religious  war.     Nor  were  his  expecta- 
tions deceived.     In  the  summer  of  1546,  the  Princes  of  the  League 
of  Smalkald,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  far  superior  to  the  Emperor's.     He 
contrived  to  detach  Maurice  of  Saxony  from  the  Protestant  cause ; 
and  though  the  Pope  was  indignant  at  this  step,  which  deprived  the 
war  of  its  religious  character  and  rendered  it  political,  the  Emperor 
justified  it  by  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  army  at  Muhlberg 
in  1547,  and  the  capture  of  both  the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave. 
Thus,  master  of  the  situation,  he  sunmioned  a  Diet  at  Augsburg, 
and,  in  anger  at  the  Pope's  refusal  to  restore  to  its  meeting- place  at 
Trent  the  Council  which  had  removed  to  Bologna,  he  established  a 
compromise  called  the  Interim.     By  this,  Catholic  doctrine  was  in  the 
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main  restored,  but  cs»rtain  points  were  left  open  tiU  the  Council, 
freed  from  the  Pope's  influence,  should  settle  them.  These  were  the 
restitution  of  Church  property,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  Com- 
munion in  both  kinds.  This  compromise  was  not  well  received  on 
either  side,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  especially  Magdeburg, 
held  out  against  it.  But  the  death  of  the  energetic  Paul  III.  in  1550, 
and  the  election  in  his  place,  under  the  title  of  Julius  III.,  of  Cardinal 
del  Monti,  a  very  weak  prelate,  still  further  increased  Charles's  power, 
and  rendered  the  suppression  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany  and  a 
Holy  War  against  England  very  probable. 

This  was  the  time  selected  by  the  Council  for  their  insults  to  the 
Princess  Mary.     They  insisted  upon  her  giving  up  the 
use  of  the  Mass.     This  she  refused  entirely  to  do,  and   on  Princeu 
placed  herseK  under  the  protection  of  Charles.     He  took   *^*^* 
up  her  cause  with  warmth,  and  war  seemed  inevitable.    But  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  triumph,  which  induced  him  to  issue  persecuting  laws 
of  the  most  stringent  description  against  the  Protestants  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  to  form  a  plan  for  rendering  the  Empire  hereditary, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  France.     In  that  country  the  party  of  the 
Guises,  which  made  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church  its 
chief   object,  was  very  hostile   to   England.     But   Henry  II.  and 
Montmorency,  his  minister,  now  adopted  the  policy  of  Francis  ;  and 
the  English  Lords  of  the  Council  contrived  to  make  an    Enropwui  affaiw 
alliance  with   France,   with   the    stipulation    for    the   JJ^rfew?^ 
marriage  of  Edward  with  a  French   Princess.      With    ofCh»ri«i. 
France  as  his  enemy,  again  allied  with  the  Turks,  Charles  found  all 
his  old  difficulties  arising  round  him  ;  and  when,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  his  cause,  and  marched  with  the 
troops  of  Protestant  Germany  so  rapidly  upon  Innspruck  as  nearly 
to  capture   the   Emperor,  danger  from  the  side  of   Germany  was 
removed.     The  Treaty  of  Passau,  in  1552,  completed  Charles's  dis- 
comfiture.    After  that  he  no  longer  attempted  to  struggle  against  tLe 
Reformation.     The  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  Landgrave  and  the  Elector  were  freed. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  fault  of  the  Council  that  ike 
invasion  of  England  did  not  take  place.     They  had  done  their  best 
to  produce  it  by  attacking  the  Princess  Mary,  just  when  Charles's 
power  was  greatest.     It  was  thus  plain  that  the  govern-  p^^^.    .  ^ 
ment  of  the  Council  had  been  no  improvement]|upon  that  po"cy  of  the 
of  Somerset,  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  plans  had  been  as  Bomenet  i 
onsaccessful,  their  dishonesty  and  peculation  far  greater,  ^^••■"^ 
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their  TevolntioTiary  tendonciefs  atill  morp  marked,  and  tteir  personal 
character  and  behaviour  such  that,  in  the  place  of  popular  love, 
they  had  won  universal  execration.  Somerset  had  been  gradually- 
regaining  influence,  and  was  now  thinking  of  re-establishing  his 
former  authority.  The  part  he  had  been  taking  lately  had  been 
conciliatory.  He  had  been  supporting  Gardiner's  demand  for 
liberation.  He  had  united  himself  with  the  Anindels,  and  had 
held  somewhat  aloof  from  the  chief  Reformers.  His  plans  were 
betra}'ed  and  much  exaggerated  by  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  gave  a 
false  account  of  a  plot  to  kill  Warwick  and  Northampton  at  a 
banquet.  The  King,  who  was  much  in  Warwick's  power,  inclined  to 
support  him  because  of  his  affected  religious  zeaL  In  October,  the 
chiefs  of  Warwick's  party  were  all  raised  in  the  peerage.  He  himself 
became  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Paulet,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  became 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  Sir  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Lord  Dorset  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Somerset  at  once  suspected  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  ;  unable  to  gain  certain  information  on  this  head, 
he  ventured  to  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  apprehended 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  with  his  wife,  the  Arundels,  Paget,  and  others. 
He  was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  life  of  Northumberland,  and  of 
having  collected  men  for  the  purpose — this  would  have  been  treason- 
able by  an  Act  of  3  &  4  Edward  VI., — also  with  having  devised 
the  death  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  having  intended  to  raise  the 
City  against  them,  and  with  having  purposed  to  resist  his  arrest.  On 
these  three  heads  he  was  charged  with  felony.  To  intentions  of 
overthrowing  Northumberland  he  confessed.  The  charge  of  treason 
therefore  was  withdrawn.  As  the  Tower  axe  was  carried  out  of 
Westminster  Hall,  the  vast  sympathizing  multitude  believed  that  he 
was  acquitted,  and  were  wild  with  joy.  The  charges  of  felony, 
His  death  howcvcr.  Were  pressed,  and  on  them  he  was  found 

1662.  guilty  and   condemned   to   death.     The   anger  of  the 

people  was  very  great,  and  great  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to 
secure  quiet  at  his  execution.  On  the  22nd  of  January  he  was  be- 
headed, dying  calmly  and  nobly.  The  love  of  the  people  for  him 
was  very  great,  and  those  who  were  nearest  the  scaffold  thrust  eagerly 
forward  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, too,  showed  its  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trial  had  been  conducted  by  enacting  that  no  person  should  be  con- 
victed of  treason  except  by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  who  were 
to  be  produced  at  the  trial.  For  this  act  of  independence  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  and  carefally  chosen  one  substituted .    Somer- 
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set's  <leath  still  further  increased  the  hatred  with  which  Warwick  was 
regarded,  and  added  fresh  strength  to  that  reaction  which  was  so 
soon  to  get  an  opportunity  of  showing  itself. 

For  the  time,  however,  Northumberland  thought  himself  all-power- 
ful. Allied  with  France,  sure  that  the  Emperor  could  do  him  no 
injury,  freed  from  his  rival  in  the  Council,  he  seemed  to  see  his 
way  even  to  higher  things.  It  was  possible  that  he  Warwick,  trium- 
might  secure  his  influence  for  ever  by  a  change  in  ^£S^n«toe** 
the  late  King's  will.  For  Edward's  health  was  now  «icce»«ioii. 
failing.  He  had  always  been  of  weakly  constitution  ;  the  precocity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  share  in  difficult  public  affairs  which  he  had  had 
to  take,  had  not  tended  to  strengthen  him.  His  flight  with  Somerset 
to  Windsor  is  said  to  have  still  further  injured  his  lungs  ;  it  was 
now  plain  that  he  could  not  live  long.  On  Henry  VIII.'s  death, 
of  the  direct  descendants  of  Henry  VII.  there  were  three  branches 
extant :  (1)  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward,  Mary  and  Elizabeth; 
(2)  the  descendants  of  his  sister  Margaret  ;  (3)  the  descendants  of 
his  second  sister  Mary,  who  had  married  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  had  two  daughters,  Francis  and  Eleanor,  the  former  of 
whom  had  married  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  now  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
had  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.^  By 
Henry's  will  the  Crown  was  to  devolve,  first,  on  his  son  Edward ; 
second,  upon  his  own  heir,  if  he  had  any,  by  Catherine  Parr  or  other 
Queen  ;  third,  on  Mary  ;  fourth,  on  Elizabeth  ;  fifth,  on  the  heirs  of 
Lady  Francis  ;  sixth,  on  the  heirs  of  Lady  Eleanor  ; — the  Scotch  line 
being  passed  over  entirely.  Northumberland  married  his  fourth  son. 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  to  the  son  of  Herbert 
Lord  Pembroke,  her  sister.  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  was  betrothed.  He 
contrived  to  persuade  Edward,  no  doubt  under  pretext  of  upholding 
Protestantism,  that  he  too  had  a  right  to  devise  the  Crown,  and  in  so 
doing  to  pass  over  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimacy 
had  never  been  publicly  declared,  and  to  substitute  the  next  heir  in 
his  father's  will,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  will,  as  it  exists,  is  full  of 
alterations  and  erasures.  Edward's  original  plan  was  apparently  to 
leave  his  kingdom  to  the  male  heirs  springing  from  the  late  marriages 
or  to  his  own,  for  he  did  not  at  first  know  that  he  was  dying.  This 
was  afterwards  changed  so  as  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  Lady  Jane  her- 
self. Northumberland  felt  that  his  safety  depended  on  carrying 
through  this  plan,  and  thus  postponing  the  ascendancy  of  the  re- 
actionary party.     As  he  was  master  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 

^  See  page  355. 
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and  as  he  had  the  King  in  his  power,  he  was  enabled  to  insist  upon 
the  judges  drawing  out  letters  patent  such  as  he  desired,  and  on 
having  the  Great  Seal  attached.  He  was  also  able,  either  by  fear  or 
persuasion,  to  secure  the  signature  of  a  large  number  of  very  important 
men— the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  peers  and 
ministers,  judges  and  merchants.  Many  of  them  signed  unwillingly 
and  under  protest,  and  Cranmer  was  only  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
personal  entreaty  of  the  King.  Mary  heard  of  the  plot  against  her, 
and  communicated  her  situation  to  the  Emperor ;  while  the  King  sank 
TheKing'i  rapidly,  not  without  some   natural  suspicions  of  foul 

death.  piay^   and    Northumberland  made  rapid   preparations 

for  establishing  the  change  of  dynasty  by  force  of  arms.  On  the 
6th  of  July  the  young  King  died. 

Although  Edward's  reign  had  been  a  long  minority,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  lofty  views  of  royalty  which  the  two  preceding 
Kings  had  introduced  had  in  any  way  suffered.  Somerset,  popular 
though  he  was,  had  regarded  himself  as  the  representative  of  the 
Crown,  and  one  prime  cause  of  his  fall  was  the  absorption  of  all 
power  into  his  own  hands,  and  his  disregard  of  the  power  of  th<; 
Council.  The  young  Edward  always  spoke  and  wTote  as  though  his 
idea  of  royalty  was  as  complete  and  as  high  as  that  of  his  father. 
All  ecclesiastical  changes  in  the  reign  had  been  carried  out  by  lay 
authority.  The  complete  supremacy  and  unity  of  the  State  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  reign.  But  this  centralized 
power  had  been  employed,  not  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
harmony  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  view  of  one  section  of  the  people  only.  Calvinistic 
doctrines  had  assumed  the  place  of  the  earlier  and  more  orthodox 
creeds.  Forty-two  Articles,  entirely  in  that  direction,  had  been  pro- 
mulgated; the  English  Liturgy  had  been  revised  and  altered  in  a 
Calvinistic  sense  ;  the  Bishops  who  had  clung  to  the  older  doctrines 
had  been  removed  and  imprisoned,  and  their  places  occupied  by 
Calvinists;  and  England  had  became  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
Reformers  of  other  lands,  who  crowded  to  the  country  for  security. 
But  now  the  circumstances  of  the  succession  were  producing  a  crisis. 
If  Northumberland's  plan  was  allowed  to  succeed,  the  triumph  of 
the  Reforming  party  was  secured.  There  was  no  longer  any  hope  for 
those  who  still  inclined  towards  the  old  doctrine.  But  with  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  especially  with  the  nobility  and  members  of  the 
Council,  the  political  change  wrought  by  Henry  VIII.  was  the  real 
point  of  interest ;  there  was  no  wish  for  a  further  advance  in  the 
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reformation  of  doctrine.  The  general  desire  of  the  people  was  to 
restore  as  far  as  possible  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  later  years  of 
Henry.  The  chance  of  attaining  this  end  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
preservation  on  the  tlirone  of  his  legitimate  descendants.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  constant  preference  which  the  English  have 
shown  for  a  regular  succession,  and  a  natural  dislike  that  the  will  of 
the  King,  unauthorized  by  Parliament,  should  set  aside  a  settlement 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  national  representation.  The  project  of 
Northumberland  then  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  if  carried  out 
would  have  been  forced  upon  an  unwilling  nation. 
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Escape  of  Mary. 


IN  order  to  secure  the  completion  of  his  plot,  Northumberland 
kept  the  King's  death  a  secret  for  some  days.  It  was  of  para- 
mount importance  to  him  that  Mary  should  be  in  his 
power,  and  soldiers  were  at  once  sent  to  Hunsdon,  in 
Hertfordshire,  w^here  she  then  was,  to  bring  her  to  London.  But 
her  secret  friends  had  given  her  instant  information  of  the  King's 
death,  and  she  had  taken  flight  and  ridden  to  Keninghall  on  the 
Waveney.  This  castle  belonged  to  the  Howards,  among  whom  she 
was  in  safety,  while  its  proximity  to  the  sea  offered  her  an  easy 
means  of  escape  to  the  dominions  of  her  cousin,  Charles  V.,  should 
flight  be  necessary.  Meanwhile  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  called  before 
the  Council  at  Sion  House,  and  was  there  told  that  Edward  was 
dead,  and  that  she  w^as  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Young  as  she 
^^•as,  she  had  acquired  an  unusual  amount  of  learning — Greek,  Latin 
Coronation  of  ^^^^  Hebrew  were  among  her  accomplishments.  Her 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  letters  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  sense,  and  give  us  a 
picture  of  a  gentle,  thoughtful,  pure  and  pious  nature.  To  such  a 
character  the  sudden  news  was  a  great  shock.  Understanding, 
however,  that  her  right  was  a  true  one,  she  bravely  and  calmly 
accepted  the  position.  She  was  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  10th 
of  July,  but  the  people  could  not  hide  from  themselves  that  she  was 
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a  creature  of  Northumberland's,  who?e  real  plan  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  doubt  as  to  whether  a  female  sovereign  was  allowed  in 
England,  and  get  his  son  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  crowned  and  made 
King.  The  hatred  of  the  people  for  this  nobleman  was  intense.  His 
high-handed  proceedings  and  absolute  want  of  success  had  together 
secured  him  perfect  unpopularity.  People  loved  to  speak  of  him  as 
"  the  rugged  bear,"  in  allusion  to  his  armorial  bearings.  The  pro- 
clamation was  therefore  heard  in  silence,  and  the  audience  thought 
what  an  apprentice,  Gilbert  Potter,  was  brave  enough  to  say :  "  Lady 
Mary  has  the  better  title ;  "—the  pillory  was  his  reward. 

A  force  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Northumberland's  eldest  son, 
and  another  of  the  Dudleys,  had  been  sent  to  fetch  the  Princess 
Mary,  and  a  fleet  was  despatched  to  watch  for  her  upon  the  coast. 
She  had  written  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  claiming  the  Ctowti,  and 
had  been  told  in  reply  to  submit  and  behave  as  a  good  subject. 
Such  was,  however,  by  no  means  her  temper.     From  Keninghall  she 
moved  to  Framlingham,  another  stronghold  of  the  Howards,  and 
there  began  to  gather  round  her  the  members  of  the  older  nobility, 
and  those  gentlemen  whose  Catholic  tendencies  had  kept  them  in 
disgrace  during  the  last  reign.      Lord  Bath    and  Lord  Sussex  had 
joined  her,  Lord  Mordaunt  and  Lord  Wharton  had  sent  their  sons, 
and  Lord  Derby,  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Lords,  had  risen  for 
ber  in  Cheshire.     Even  Carew  had  proclaimed  her  in 
Devonshire.      Warwick's   attempt   to   seize    Mary    was    raiiiM^roMd 
quite  unsuccessful ;  his  own  men  declared  against  him.    ^"^^^ 
It  was  plain  that  the  opposition  to  Queen  Jane  would  be  a  very 
strong  one.     In  fact  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  with  Mary.     Not 
caring  for  subtleties  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  nation  recognized  in  her 
a  true  descendant  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  sick  of  the  anarchical  and 
revolutionary  government  of  Northumberland  and  his  colleagues 
longed  for  the  order  which  would  restore  England  to  its  proper  con- 
dition—the only  hope  of  which  seemed  to  lie  in  a  reaction.     Hatred 
of  Northumberland,  and  a  preference  for  more  national  and  patriotic 
views  than  his,  had  sown  dissension  in  the  Council  itself;   Northumberland 
Winchester  and  Arundel  were  the  secret  friends  of  Mary.    '*"■  *"  Norfolk. 
And  thus,  when  it  became  necessary  to  collect  troops  to  be  sent  into 
Norfolk  to  remedy  Warwick's  want  of  success,  and  when  at  the  Queen's 
entreaty,  Suffolk,  her  father,  was  left  at  home,  and  the  troops  were 
intrusted  to  Northumberland  in  person,  Winchester  and  Arundel 
took  care  that  they  should  consist  largely  of  their  own  retainers,  who 
had  received  orders  to  turn  traitors.     The  Duke  secured  a  commis- 
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sion  under  the  Great  Seal  to  authorize  his  proceedings,  and  set  out  to 
meet  his  army  at  Newmarket.  But  his  army  refused  to  fight  against 
Queen  Mary,  and  he  had  to  fall  back  to  Cambridge.  The  fleet,  too, 
had  declared  for  her  on  the  coast,  and  most  of  the  Council  ^  who 
were  left  in  London,  finding  means  to  slip  from  the  Tower  where 
Maiyi*  they  had  met,  but  where  they  felt  under  restraint,  pro- 

prodaimed.  claimed  Mary  Queen.  This  act  was  received  with  de- 
monstrations of  delight,  ver}"  different  from  the  silence  which  had 
greeted  Queen  Jane's  proclamation. 

Paget  and  Arundel  were  at  once  despatched  to  make  submission  to 
Mary,  and  Arundel  passed  on  to  Cambridge,  and  there  apprehended 
Northumberland,  who  humbly  prayed  him  to  be  "  good  to  him  for  the 
love  of  God,  and  to  consider  that  he  had  dohe  nothing  but  by  the 
will  of  the  Council." 

Mary  thus  found  herself  Queen,  contrary  to  the  expectations  even 
of  her  own  friends  at  the  Spanish  Embassy.  But  the  Queen's  own 
views  went  much  beyond  those  of  the  majority  of  her  supporters. 
She  looked  not  only  to  a  restoration  of  the  system  of  her  father,  but 
to  a  complete  reconciliation  with  the  Roman  Church.  Her  position 
did  not  allow  her  at  once  to  proceed  to  this  extremity.  The  intro- 
duction of  Bonner  to  the  Council,  and  the  appointment  of  Gardiner 
to  the  oflice  of  Chancellor,  had  indeed  secured  her  strong  partisans 
in  the  Government,  but  she  could  not  yet  dispense  with  that  lay  and 
national  ^9iij  which  had  raised  her  to  the  throne,  while  even  Renard, 
the  Ambassador  of  Charles,  at  whose  advice  she  was  forced  to  act,  for 
political  reasons  employed  himself  in  restraining  her  ardour.  The 
political  situation  of  Europe  was  critical,  the  rivalry  between  Charles 
and  France  was  again  at  its  height,  and  on  the  death  of  Edward  there 
sh«  wUhw  to  appeared  a  chance  that  England  might  be  secured  by 
rejoin  Eomo.  o^e  side  or  the  other.  Mary  naturally  inclined  towards 
Charles,  whQe  Northumberland  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
Court  of  France,  that  he  had  sent  for  help  to  that  country  to  estab- 
lish Lady  Jane  Grey.  England  was  in  fact  at  present  the  stake  for 
which  the  two  parties  were  playing.  The  ambassadors  of  the  rival 
powers,  Renard  and  Noailles,  were  therefore  of  great  importance  and 
the  centres  of  all  intrigue. 

Now,  to  Simon  Renard  the  restoration  of  England  to  Roman 
i«  checked  by  Catholicism  was  of  secondary  importance,  except  so 
pouticai  reMOM   f^r  as  it  tended  to  throw  the  country  upon  the  Spaniflh 

1  Winchester,  Artmdel*  Pembroke,  Shrewabury,  Bedford,  Cheyne,  Paget,  Mason,  and 
Petre. 
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side  of  the  great  European  contest  At  the  same  time  he  was  con- 
scious that  the  nation  as  a  whole  did  not  desire  reunion  with  Rome, 
especially  as  reconciliation  probably  implied  repentance,  and  repent- 
ance restitution,  and  the  restitution  of  the  abbey  lands  was  scarcely 
to  be  thought  of.  Any  measure  tending  in  that  direction  seemed  for 
the  time  impossible.  But  while  for  tiiese  reasons  the  ambassador 
checked  the  Queen's  eagerness,  he  was  constantly  urging  her  to 
severity  to  secure  her  position,  which  was  so  necessary  for  Charles's 
interests.  The  traitors  who  had  tried  to  displace  her  should  be  exe- 
cuted at  once,  and  with  them  all  those  whose  claims  were  likely  to 
be  inconvenient — the  Lady  Jane,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  even 
the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Though  Renard's  lukewarmness  and  political  advice  prevented  Mary 
from  at  once  restoring  England  to  the  Papacy,  she  proceeded  rapidly 
to  restore  the  old  Church  within  the  limits  of  her  kingdom.  She  re- 
placed the  Bishops  who  had  been  deprived  in  the  last  reign,  and 
sanctioned  the  restoration  of  the  Mass — a  measure  which,  except  in 
the  large  towns,  met  with  willing  acceptance.  The  Protestant 
preachers  and  the  foreign  Protestants  of  note  who  were  resident  in 
England  were  either  driven  from  the  country  by  strong  hints  as  to 
the  danger  of  remaining,  or  summoned  to  London  and  imprisoned. 
Among  these  were  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  both  of  whom  refused  to 
leave  the  country.  In  August  she  went  a  step  further,  and  although 
the  law  authorizing  it  had  not  been  repealed,^  refused  ^^^ 
to  recognize  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  A  commission,  tion  of  the 
consisting  of  Bonner,  Gardiner,  Day  and  Tunstall,  pro-  *•■"*"  church, 
ceeded  to  purify  the  bench  of  married  Bishops.  By  this  means,  or  on 
charges  of  treason,  ten  Bishops  were  got  rid  of. 

The  ease  with  which  these  changes  were  completed  was  per- 
haps partly  due  to  the  contemptible  conduct  of  Northumberland. 
With  the  closest  of  his  friends,  his  son  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  the  two  Gateses  and  Sir 
Thomas  Pabner,  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  on  the 
22d  of  August  Gates  and  Palmer  were  executed,  Northumberland's 
meanness  followed  him  to  his  death.  The  day  before  his  execution 
he  and  the  other  prisoners  consented  to  hear  Mass,  and  some  of  the 
more  important  citizens  were  summoned  to  see  the  edifying  spectacle. 
The  execution  had  been  expected  on  that  day,  "  and  the  headsman 
was  ready,  when  suddenly  they  were  commanded  to  depart.    At  the 

*  Mary's  excuse  for  such  illegal  action  was  the  position  which  she  held  that  the  Acts 
passed  during  the  minority  of  Edward  were  void. 
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same  time  after,  was  sent  for  my  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
chief  est  of  the  crafts  of  London  and  divers  of  the  Council,  and  there 
was  said  Mass  before  the  Duke  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners."  Nor 
was  this  recantation  enough.  It  had  to  be  repeated,  perhaps  under 
false  hopes  of  pardon,  on  the  scaffold  itself,  where  the  apostate 
declared  himself  to  have  been  in  reality  always  a  Catholic.  Thus, 
with  a  lie  upon  his  lips,  he  passed  from  the  world,  perhaps  the  worst 
and  most  simply  selfish  statesman  who  had  ever  ruled  England 

But  while  Renard  advised  Mary  as  a  politician,  her  conscience  was 
assailed  by  the  repeated  instances  of  Cardinal  Pole,  son  of  Margaret 
Plantagenet,  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  daughter.  He  had  been  abroad 
when  Henry  VIII.  abolished  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  England, 
and,  refusing  to  return  when  summoned,  had  been  proclaimed  a 
traitor  and  attainted.  Since  that  time  he  had  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  See.  The  conspiracy  of  his 
brothers  in  England  (in  1538)  had  destroyed  any  hopes  of  his  return. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  had 
incessantly  planned  and  intrigued  with  all  his  energy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Papal  authority  in  England.  On  the  accession  of  Mary 
he  seemed  on  the  point  of  seeing  his  hopes  realized,  and,  wholly  re- 
gardless of  the  political  crisis,  constantly  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
reconciliation  of  the  kingdom  with  Rome.  But  the  Emperor  could 
not  afford  to  risk  his  influence  In  England,  or  to  suffer  his  plans 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  inconsiderate  haste  of  the  eager  Church- 
man. Much  against  his  will,  Pole  was  compelled  to  postpone 
his  triumph,  while  Charles  tried  more  politic  measures  to  attach 
England  to  himsell  With  this  object  Renard  had  been  instructed 
to  suggest  to  Mary  that  Phihp,  Charles's  heir,  would 
riagewith  be  a  desirable  match  for  her.      The  suggestion   had 

phiup  been    so    well    received   that   the   Queen   was    herself 

willing  for  a  time  to  lay  some  restraint  upon  her  religious  zeal. 
The  ambassador  had  shown  her  Philip's  portrait,  and  her  solitary 
and  forlorn  heart  had  been  seized  with  an  overpowering  passion 
for  him,  so  that  before  everything,  before  even  the  re-establishment 
of  orthodoxy,  she  desired  this  marriage  to  be  arranged.  Anything 
which  could  in  any  way  prevent  it  was  studiously  to  be  avoided. 
As  Pole's  return  and  the  accompanying  restitution  of  the  Abbey  lands 
would  be  most  distasteful  to  her  subjects,  and  risk  the  failure  of  the 
marriage  she  had  so  much  at  heart,  the  Queen  felt  that  it  must  be  for 
the  present  postponed.  Still  the  reconciliation  was  postponed  only  ; 
every  care  wa^  taken  to  render  it  at  some  future  time  possible  and 
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easy.  She  cleared  the  way  for  Pole's  future  reception  by  getting  her 
first  Parliament,  which  assembled  for  a  brief  session  early  in  October, 
to  pass  an  Act  repealing  all  treasons  except  those  mentioned  in  the 
Statute  of  Edward  III.  (exempting  from  it  however  all  who  had  been 
arrested  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  month),  and  offences  falling 
within  the  case  of  PraBmunire.  More  than  this  she  could  not  venture 
to  do.  She  was  obliged  to  allow  the  Parliament  during  its  second 
session,  later  in  the  year,  to  declare  her  legitimate,  thus  acknowledging 
the  competency  of  previous  Parliaments  which  had  declared  the  con- 
trary. She  even  suffered  the  same  Parliament  to  restore  the  Church 
to  the  position  it  had  occupied  on  her  father's  death,  and  to  accept 
the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  though  she  evidently  thus 
trenched  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  See. 

Extreme   care   was   indeed   necessary   to  avoid   all   fresh   causes 
of  unpopularity,  for  the  idea   of  the  Spanish  marriage,  implying 
as  it  did  a  close  connection  with  the  Roman   CathoUc  powers  of 
Europe,  and  the  probability  that  it  would  draw  England   unpopularity  of 
into  the  whii-lpool  of  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain,   "*«  marriage, 
had  excited  great  anger.     The  Conmions  petitioned  the  Queen  strongly 
against  it,  but  were  met  with  a  peremptory  rebuff.     Her  conduct  to 
her  sister  also  gave  deep  offence.     The  Act  which  had  declared  her 
legitimate  had  not  removed  the  stain  of  ille(:jitimacy  from  Elizabeth. 
Mary  had  still  further  shown  her  feelings  by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Elizabeth  as  her  heir.     Lady  Lennox,  the  daughter  of  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  had  even  been  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  her.     The 
Protestants,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  party,  thought 
they  saw  in  these  two  things — the  marriage  and  her  treatment  of  the 
Princess — a  threat  of  a  reactionary  policy  so  violent  as  to  be  intoler- 
able.    They  determined  to  take  arms.    The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
marriage  and  the  arrival  of  Count  Egmont,  who  was  to  represent  the 
Spanish  Prince  at  the  forthcoming  marriage  ceremony,   ^^^^ 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.     There  was  to  to  be  a  con-   nsingt  in 
certed  rising  in  Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in   ©f  tL"  co^SJ. 
the  Midland  counties,  and  in  Kent.     The  management   ^^**- 
of  these  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Peter  Carew,  Sir  James  Crofts,  Suffolk 
and  Wyatt  respectively.    Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  were,  if  possible,  to 
be  married  and  placed  upon  the  throne.     This  young  man,  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter  beheaded  in  the  Pole  conspiracy  in  1539,  had  since 
that  time  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  was  thus,  as  was  natural, 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  ill-fitted  for  a  conspirator.     He 
was  in  fact  a  silly,  vain  lad,  who  by  hia  lolly  tdlowed  Gardiner  to 
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obtain  full  information  of  the  plot.  Carew,  summoned  to  London, 
was  driven  to  a  premature  rising,  and  upon  his  immediate  failure  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  France.  This  drove  Wyatt  into  arms,  while  Suffolk 
hurried  off  to  raise  the  Midland  counties  (Jan.  1554).  He  could  there 
do  little  more  than  issue  proclamations  in  Leicester  and  several  other 
places  against  the  Spanish  marriage.  He  found  but  little  sympathy, 
and,  being  compelled  to  hide,  sought  safety  in  a  hollow  oak  in  his  own 
park  at  Astley,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  his  keeper.  Wyatt  meanwhile 
had  advanced  towards  Rochester,  having  with  him  a  considerable  body 
of  the  men  of  Kent.  He  procured  cannon  from  the  Queen's  ships  in  the 
river,  and  was  ready  with  a  fairly  equipped  army  before  any  troops  had 
been  sent  against  him.  Indeed  the  Council  threw  great  obstacles  in 
the  Queen's  way,  having  but  little  favour  themselves  for  the  Spanish 
marriage.  Five  hundred  Londoners  were  however  placed  under  the 
command  of  Norfolk,  and  marched  towards  Rochester.  The  Duke, 
persuaded  by  the  treacherous  advice  of  Sir  George  Hopper,  advanced 
directly  upon  Wyatt.  In  presence  of  the  insurgents  the  Londoners 
immediately  changed  sides,  with  their  commander,  Brett,  at  their 
head.  Thus  supplied  with  cannon,  Wyatt  advanced  to  Dartford 
with  a  considerable  force,  trusting  chiefly  to  the  disaflfection  in  Lon- 
don, a  proof  of  which  he  had  so  lately  seen.  The  crisis  was  becoming 
very  dangerous.  Even  Renard  began  to  think  that  the  marriage  must 
Courage  of  be  given  up.     But  the  energy  of  the  Tudor  Queen  rose 

the  Queen.  ^jth  the  difficulty.    She  contrived  to  gain  some  time  by  a 

futile  negotiation  with  Wyatt.  In  his  answer  he  demanded  the  custody 
of  the  Queen's  person  and  the  Tower  of  London.  Armed  with  these 
arrogant  demands,  the  Queen  threw  herself  upon  the  good  feeling  of  the 
Londoners.  She  rode  in  person  to  Guildhall,  and  there  addressed  them 
in  a  spirit-stirring  speech,  declaring  that  she  would  never  marry  except 
with  leave  of  Parliament.  Her  bravery  won  the  hearts  of  her  audience. 
25,000  men  were  enrolled  the  next  day  (Feb.  3),  and  before  Wyatt 
reached  London  Bridge  the  City  was  prepared,  under  the  command 
of  the  Admiral  Lord  William  Howard,  and  the  bridge  impassable. 
Wyatt's  opportunity  was  gone.  Had  Suffolk  been  able  to  second 
him  things  might  still  have  gone  well,  but  he  was  already  a  captive. 
To  reach  London  Wyatt  had  now  to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Kingston,  to  bring  his  troops  across  in  boats.  Time,  which  was  ena- 
bling the  Queen's  party  to  strengthen  and  organize  their  defence,  had 
already  begun  to  thin  his  ranks.  With  such  forces  as  he  had  he  marched 
along  what  is  now  Piccadilly,  coming  down  the  river  from  Kingston. 
Delays  occurred  upon  the  way,  and  his  army  was  broken  and  worn 


out  as  it  approached  Hyde  Park  Comer.  It  was  there  cut  in  half 
by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Wyatt  continued  to  advance  with  the  leading 
portion ;  the  other  Jialf  dispersed.  He  went  do\vn  in  front  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  and  so  on  to  Charing  Cross.  The  guard,  with  whom 
was  Courtenay,  broke  and  fled,  and  Whitehall,  where  the  Queen  was 
watching  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  was  in  great  danger.  Wyatt  how- 
ever passed  on  up  the  Strand ;  the  troops  opened  to  let  him  pass,  and 
he  reached  Ludgate.  This  was  the  end  of  his  march.  His  troops 
were  scattered  and  had  faUen  fi-om  him,  and  he  found  himself  with 
twenty-lour  men  only.  He  fought  back  as  far  as  Temple  Bar,  but 
there  surrendered  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  his  insurrection  was 
at  an  end  (Feb.  3). 

The  failure  of  Wyatt's  insurrection  sealed  the  fate  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Tower.  The  Queen  had  hitherto  been  mercifully  Execution  of 
inclined ;  she  was  now  ready  to  listen  to  the  con-  ^^^  ^^^  **"y 
stant  advice  of  Gardiner  and  of  Renard,  and  to  rid  her-  Feb.  12. 
self  of  her  late  rival,  perhaps  even  of  her  sister  Elizabeth.  On  the 
12th  of  February  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill. 
His  young  wife  saw  him  led  forth,  and  saw  his  remains  brought 
hack,  and  then  went  calmly  out  to  suffer  death  herself  upon  the 
scaffold  on  the  green  within  the  Tower.  She  said  briefly  that  she 
had  been  ^vrong  in  taking  the  Crown,  but  was  guiltless  in  intention, 
and  then  with  perfect  calmness  got  ready  for  the  fatal  stroke. 
Fakenham,  the  Queen's  confessor,  had  been  in  vain  trying  to  shake 
her  Protestant  faith.  She  was  even  able  to  write  a  beautiful  letter  to 
strengthen  her  father,  and  thus,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  passed  away 
— a  remarkable  instance  of  precocious  talent  wedded  to  a  most  pure 
and  high-minded  disposition.  "  On  that  same  day  was  made,"  says  a 
contemporary  diarist,  "at  every  gate  in  London  a  new  pair  of 
gallows — two  pair  in  Cheapside,  two  pair  in  Fleet  Street,  one  pair  in 
Holbom,"  and  so  on  ;  and  he  continues  his  catalogue  of  the  numbers 
hanged  on  each,  in  all  some  forty-eight.  Stowe  says  that  eighty  were 
hanged  in  London,  and  twenty-two  in  Kent.  On  the  23rd  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  suffered. 

Thus,  then,  the  Queen's  rivals,  the  Greys,  were  disposed  of,  and  Gar- 
diner believed  that  her  sister,  her  more  formidable  rival, 
was  also  within  her  grasp.     A  copy  of  a  letter  of  hers  had  of  Sta^w"^' 
been  found  among  some  treasonable  correspondence  with   ^"*****'^ 
France,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Wyatt  might  be  induced  by  torture  to 
implicate  her  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  conspiracy.     When,  just 
before  the  insurrection,  she  had  been  sent  for  to  London,  she  had 
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pleaded  ill-health.     She  was   now  peremptorily  ordered  to  appear 
there,  and  ill  as  she  was,  she  was  brought  by  Lord  William  Howard, 
Sir  Edward  Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Comwallis,  to  London  by  easy 
journeys.     But  although  every  measure  was  taken  to  induce  Wyatt 
to  accuse  her,  and  although  some  little  evidence  was  gained,  the 
Court  could  not  venture  beyond  sending  her  to  the  Tower  ;  and  even 
in  doing  this,   Gardiner  was   strongly  opposed   by   Paget,    Sussex, 
Hastings  and  others.     They  knew  what  was  likely  to  be  the  end  of 
such  a°  committal.     But  Elizabeth  formed  a  sort  of  centre  round 
which  was  gathered  the  liberal  part  of  the  nation.     The  same  divi- 
sion of  parties  as  existed  in  England  generally,  existed  also  in  the 
Council,  and  the  best  statesmen  in  that  body— Paget,  Sussex,  Lord 
William  Howard,  Winchester,  and  Hastings— although  Catholics,  and 
so  far  reactionary  as  to  wish  to   undo  the  revolutionary  measures 
of  the  last  reign,   were   yet  in   distinct   opposition    to    Gardiner, 
who,  with  Petre,    Rochester,  and  others,  was  desirous   not  only 
of  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  of  establishing  it 
by  means  of  persecution.     The  moderate  party,  and  among  them 
chiefly  Lord  William  Howard,  whose  influence  as  Admiral  was  very 
great,  rendered  it  impossible  to  persecute  Elizabeth  further.     The 
judges,  too,  declared  that  there  was  no  case  against  her,  and  thus,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  Gardiner  and  of  Renard,  she  was  at  length 
allowed  to  retire  to  Woodstock. 

As  Wyatt's  witness  was  no  longer  of  use,  he  was  executed,  denying 
with  his  last  breath  any  accusation  he  might  have  made  against  the 
Princess.  The  liberal  party  of  the  Council  were  not  alone  in  think- 
ing that  vengeance  had  gone  far  enough.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ton,  the  next  of  the  prisoners  to  be  tried,  was,  after  a  brilliant  defence 
of  himself,  acquitted.  The  jury  which  acquitted  him  was  at  once 
imprisoned,  but  the  Court  had  learnt  the  lesson  intended,  and  the 
remaining  important  prisoners  escaped  with  their  lives. 

The  failure  of  Wyatt's  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  marriage 
Second  Pariia-  of  course  removed  all  opposition  to  it,  and  in  the  second 
ment  authorizes    Parliament  of  the  reisn,  which  was  summoned  in  April, 

the  Spaniah  i  •  i         /^ 

marriage.  the  Bill  uecessary  for  the  marriage  was  passed.     Ciar- 

diner's  next  step,  however,  met  with  less  success.  He  insisted  upon 
introducing  three  Bills  for  the  persecution  of  heretics.  These  were 
defeated  with  great  difficulty  by  Paget  in  the  L^pper  House,  and  the 
dispute  between  the  difterent  sections  of  the  Council  ran  so  high 
thai,  an  outbreak  seemed  imminent.  Mary's  mind  had  meanwhile 
begun  to  be  shaken  by  the  wild  craving  which  possessed  her  for  a 


marriage  with  Philip.  Renard  had  but  to  threaten  that  the  Prince 
would  not  come,  to  obtain  anything  he  desired.  At  last,  however  (in 
July),  with  great  precautions  against  danger  from  the  unruly  popu- 
lace, Philip  actually  came,— to  find  a  wife  much  older  than  himself, 
without  charm  of  any  kind,  whose  importunate  love  was  soon  to 
become  most  irksome  to  him. 

The  first  of  the  Queen's  desires  was  for  a  time  fulfilled ;  the  second, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  power  in  England,  was  yet  incom^ 
plete.  Charies's  opposition  to  Pole's  return  was  withdrawn  now  that 
his  influence  in  England  appeared  to  be  secured  by  his  son's  marriage ; 
and  the  Queen,  after  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  among  the 
chief  statesmen  opposed  to  her  wishes,  found  it  possible 
to  advance  towards  the  completion  of  her  great  hope,  diiacuitie^s,  Eng- 
The  Pope  was  induced  so  far  to  relax  his  claims  as  to  lie'Vril?*'' 
give  Pole  full  power  to  make  what  terms  he  could ;  and  absolution. 
a  new  Pariiament,  elected  expressly  for  the  occasion,  not  without  a 
plentiful  exertion  of  Court  influence,^  was  summoned  in  November. 
Pole's  attainder  was  at  once  repealed,  and  the  Legate,  though  at  first 
in  the  character  only  of  ambassador,  ventured  to  England.  At 
Rochester,  however,  he  was  informed  that  he  might  assume  his 
Legatine  authority,  and  his  barge  swept  up  (Nov.  24)  with  the  full 
tide  to  Whitehall,  with  the  silver  cross  displayed  at  its  bow.  He 
was  received  with  every  sign  of  extravagant  welcome  by  the  King 
and  Queen.  Four  days  afterwards,  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  summoned  to  Whitehall  to  hear  an  address  from  the  Legate 
Li  this  he  pointed  out  the  merciful  dealings  of  God  with  the  nation 
in  giving  it  a  faithful  Queen,  and  marrying  her  to  a  faithful  King. 
He  explained  that  he  regarded  himseK  as  holding  the  keys— keys 
which  could  admit  men  to  Heaven,  and  desired  the  nation  to  consider 
whether  it  would  make  use  of  them  or  not.  When  the  House  met 
after  this  address,  it  accepted  the  reconciliation  offered,  with  one  dis- 
sentient voice.  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov.  30)  the  Houses  assembled 
again  at  Whitehall,  and  received  upon  their  knees  absolution  from 
the  Legate.  They  then  passed  enthusiastically  to  the  chapel  in  the 
palace,  and  joined  in  a  Te  Deum.  The  reconciUation,  however,  was 
after  all  a  compromise.  The  possession  )f  property  of  aU  sorts  was 
held  to  rest  on  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  could  be  called  in 
question  only  in  lay  courts,''  and  any  one  who  should  on  any  pretence 

1  Influential  persons  were  required  to  try  and  secure  the  election  of  "such  as  were  c' 
»  wise,  grave  and  CathoUc  sort,  such  as  indeed  meant  the  true  honour  of  God." 
'  1  &  2  Philip  and  Mary,  ch.  \iii. 
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of  spiritual  jurisdiction  molest  the  holders  of  such  land  was  to  un- 
dergo the  indefinite  danger  of  the  Praemunire.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  exclude  Philip  as  far  as  possible  from  exercising  the  royal 
power ;  he  was  declared  Regent  only  till  his  child,  who  was  now  surely 
expected,  sh  ould  be  of  age,  and  only  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  realm. 
With  this  limited  success  the  Court  party  was  forced  to  be  contented. 
But  the  restored  power  of  the  Church  at  once  made  itself  felt. 
The  persecuting  statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  which  had 
persecntin  ^^^^  previously   rejected,  were  now  re-enacted;  and 

gtetutesre-  Gardiner,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  Legate,  and 
^nacted  and  put  ^^^.^^  ^  accordauce  with  the  law,  could  at  once 
Jan.  1655.  proceed   to   the  violent    measures  for  which  he  was 

anxious.  Pole  issued  orders  for  the  reception  of  confession! 
and  the  issue  of  absolutions.  Of  these  a  register  was  to  be  kept, 
which  virtually  amounted  to  a  black-book  of  heretics.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  appearance  of  these  orders,  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tun- 
stall,  and  other  Bishops,  were  at  work  at  St.  Mary  Overy's.  Hooper 
and  Rogers  were  their  first  victims.  They  were  ordered  to  submit, 
and  upon  declining,  were  condemned  to  death.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Rogers— parting  as  he  went  with  his  wife  and  nine  children, 
and  received  with  cheers  of  approbation  by  the  onlookers— was  led  to 
the  fire  at  Smithfield.  The  same  night  Hooper  was  taken  to 
Gloucester,  where  his  liberality  had  much  endeared  him,  and  suflfered 
there.  The  same  day  and  the  day  before,  died  Rowland  Taylor  and 
Laurence  Sandars.  This  triumph  of  clerical  revenge  was  very  far 
from  what  the  people  had  desired.  The  popular  excitement  did  not 
escape  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and,  impressing  Philip  with  the  poli- 
tical necessities  of  his  position,  he  compelled  him,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
chaplain,  Alfonso  a  Castro,  to  denounce  the  persecution  and  disclaim 
all  share  in  it.  The  effect,  indeed,  was  such  upon  the  people  gene- 
rally that  a  revolution  seemed  imminent,  and  Philip  himself  was 
thinking  of  throwing  up  the  game  and  leaving  the  country.  He  was 
persuaded  to  remain  till  the  succession  had  been  arranged,  and  to 
bring  about,  if  possible,  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  Philibert 
of  Savoy,  who  was  wholly  in  the  Spanish  interest.  The  persecution, 
meanwhile,  checked  for  a  short  time  by  Alfonso's  sermon,  was 
speedily  renewed.  Early  in  March,  eight  more  victims  were  burnt ; 
in  all,  sixteen  before  the  end  of  April.  The  Queen  was  then  prepar- 
ing seriously  for  her  confinement  She  gave  back  to  the  Pope  such 
abbey  lands  as  she  possessed  to  make  her  peace  with  God,  and  retired 
to  Hampton  Court,  while  priests  and  bishops  sang  prayers  about  the 


London  streets.^     Circulars  even  were  written  announcing  the  happy 
event.     But  the  happy  event  did  not  come.     Yet  much 
hung  on   it ; — in    England   the  peaceful  acceptance  of  diaappointed 
Spanish  influence,  and  abroad  that  consequent  prepon-    **'  *°  ***^' 
derance  of  the  Imperial  power  which  would  produce  European  peace, 
which  would  in  its  turn  enable  Philip  and  Mary  to  carry  out  their 
Catholic  views  in  England.    All  this  was  dependent  upon  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne.    But  the  child  did  not  come ;  and  almost  worse 
than  that,  two  Popes  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  and  in 
May,  Marcellus  was  succeeded,  under  the  title  of  Paul  IV.,  by  Cardinal 
Caraflfa,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Pole,  and  the  close  friend  of  the  French. 
Conscience-stricken  for  her  too  great  leniency,  Mary  issued  a  letter 
exciting  the  Bishops  to  greater  energy.     Fifty  new  victims  were  the 
consequence.     The  effect  was  not  what  the  Queen  hoped ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  throwing  up  all  hope  that  Philip  would  rule  England  as 
Regent  to   his   son,   threw  the   whole   of  their  influence   into  the 
intended  match  between  Elizabeth  and  Philibert,  ho2)ing  thereby  at 
least  to  secure  a  secondary'  interest  in  affairs.    Philip  found  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  remain  with  his  unloved  wife.     He  was  wanted  too  else- 
where ;  and  in  August  he  left  England — having  taken  the   pi^iup  le^^e, 
opportunity  of  setting  himself  right  with  the  Princess —   England, 
and  went  to  receive  the  dominion  which  his  great  father,  Charles  V.,  was 
now  abdicating.    It  is  uncertain  what  his  plans  with  regard  to  England 
were,  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  arms  were  to  establish 
that  Spanish  influence  which  had  not  come  through  his  marriage. 

His  departure  left  the  Queen  miserable,  and  almost  mad.     She 
roamed  wildly  about  her  palace,  and  sat  grovelling  on  the  floor 
in  the  twilight,  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  face.     She  be- 
took herself  to  the   gloomy   satisfaction   of    religious   persecution, 
and  in  the  three  dioceses  of  Canterbury,  Rochester  and 
London   there  was  but  little   cessation  of  sacrifices  at   gecution.  ^  wai 
the  stake.    Among  others  Cranmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer,   JJ^fy  ^/' 
imprisoned  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  were  now   i-atimer. 
to  be  dealt  with.    Commissioners  were  sent  to  Oxford     *^ 
to  try   them.     There  was  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Cranmer's 
condemnation,  that  he  had  received  the  paU  from  the  Pope.      He 
refused,  too,  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners, 
asserting  that  the   Papal  authority  was  forbidden  by  old   English 
law.    At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  cited  to  appear  at 

*  These  exhibitions  were  not  without  their  drawbacks.    On  one  occasion  Machyn  tella 
how  a  •*  frantyk  mc:a  cam  and  hangyd  about  a  preat  vj  poddynges."— Machyn,  p.  85. 
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Rome  within  eighty  days,  and  then  recommitted  to  his  prison.  A 
few  days  alter,  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  also  tried  in  the  Divinity 
Schools  at  Oxford.  Latimer  exhibited  the  quaint  simplicity  which 
marked  his  character.  The  old  man  appeared,  leaning  on  his  staflf,  in 
a  threadbare  gown  of  Bristol  frieze  ;  a  handkerchief  and  night-cap 
were  upon  his  head,  and  over  those  a  bui'gher's  cap,  with  broad  ear- 
flaps.  To  his  leathern  waistband  hung  his  Bible,  and  his  spectacles 
hung  by  a  string  about  his  neck.  The  test  question  was  applied  to 
him  with  regard  to  the  Sacrament.  He  could  but  simply  answer 
that  bread  was  bread,  and  wine  was  wine.  Both  he  and  Ridley  were 
condemned  to  death.  On  the  16th  of  October  they  were  brought  out 
— passing  the  prison  where  Cranmer  was  still  living — to  the  stake 
erected  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Giles's  ;  Ridley,  neatly  and  trimly  clothed 
like  a  gentleman,  with  a  furred  black  gown,  and  furred  tippet  around 
his  neck,  and  Latimer,  quaint  as  ever,  clothed  beneath  his  cloak  with 
a  new  shroud.  They  were  chained  back  to  back  to  the  same  stake — 
a  friend  hung  powder  round  the  neck  of  each ;  the  faggots  were 
lighted.  "  Play  the  man  Master  Ridley,"  said  Latimer,  "  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England  as  by  the  grace  of  God  shall 
never  be  put  out."  The  death,  of  Latimer  was  almost  instantaneous. 
His  companion  lingered  longer ;  but  at  length  some  friend  stirred  the 
faggots  at  his  feet,  the  flames  shot  up  and  caught  the  powder,  and  he 
died.  The  less-known  martyrs  suffered  even  more  terribly ;  some  at 
least  were  starved  to  death  in  the  prison  where  they  were  confined. 

The  Archbishop's  fate  was  rapidly  approaching ;  but  he  outlived  his 
unrelenting  enemy,  Gardiner,  who  died  almost  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  October — a  Parliament  which  would  only 
grant  a  subsidy  under  the  pledge  that  none  of  it  should  go  to  Philip, 
and  which,  though  it  allowed  the  Queen  to  divest  herself  of  the  first- 
fruits,  refused  to  suffer  them  to  be  paid  to  the  Pope.  A  Parliament 
so  little  obsequious  to  the  Crown  was  speedily  dissolved.  In  December 
Cranmer's  cause  had  been  tried  at  Rome,  and  sentence  had  been 
passed  against  him  in  his  enforced  absence.  In  February  1556  he 
was  degraded  from  his  office  by  Thirlby  and  Bonner,  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  completion  of  the  sentence.  His  life  was  spared 
a  little,  and  he  was  induced  to  write  several  letters  of  submission 
and  humiliating  confession.  This  was  held  to  be  a  deathblow  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  was  thought  that,  as  that  blow  had 
Confession  and  been  struck,  there  was  no  further  object  in  sparing  Cran- 
S^er.  mer's  life.     But  the  persecutors  outwitted  themselves, 

lurch  ai.  On  the  2l8t  of  March  he  was  to  be  executed,  and  to  put 


the  final  stroke  to  his  humiliation  by  a  great  public  confession.  It  was 
rainy,  and  the  sermon  and  recantation  were  held  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 
Cole,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  preached  to  him,  or  rather  on  him,  and  con- 
cluded by  an  appeal  to  him  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  to  declare  his 
confession  of  faith.  The  Archbishop  knelt  in  prayer,  addressed  a  few 
words  of  wise  advice  against  the  sins  of  the  time  ;  and  then,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  hearers,  when  he  passed  to  his  confession  of  faith, 
declared  that  the  letters  which  he  had  lately  written  were  contrary 
to  his  true  belief,  vowed  that  the  hand  that  had  written  them  should 
first  be  burned,  and  closed  by  saying,  "  As  for  the  Pope,  I  utterly  re- 
fuse him  as  Christ's  enemy,  and  Antichrist,  mth  all  his  false  doctrine  ; 
and  as  for  the  Sacrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book 
against  the  Bishop  of  Winchester."  He  was  hustled  off  to  the  stake 
and  burnt,  fulfilling  his  promise  that  his  right  hand  should  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  fire. 

Three  days  before  this  execution,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen 
were  carried  to  the  Tower,  among  them  John  Throg-  ^^j^^ 
morton  and  Sir  Harry  Peckham  ;  and  a  few  days  after  conspiracy, 
a  proclamation  appeared  declaring  Sir  Harry  Dudley,  ^**^'' 
Christopher  Aston,  the  two  Tremaynes,  and  divers  others,  traitors. 
The  feelings  of  the  nation  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  cruelty  ot 
the  persecutions.  Among  younger  men  especially  were  found  many 
who  saw  in  the  present  reaction  a  death-blow  to  all  their  noblest 
hopes  and  aspirations.  The  yoimger  part  of  England  beUeved  even 
then  in  progress,  and  regarded  Elizabeth — child  of  the  Protestant 
upstart  Anne  Boleyn — as  its  representative.  Their  plans  had  ripened 
during  the  session  of  Parliament ;  and  now,  when  the  time  for  their 
fulfilment  was  close  at  hand,  were  suddenly  exploded.  Sir  Harry 
Dudley,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  family,  appears  to 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  it  is  his  name  that  it 
generally  bears.  In  its  details  the  scheme  of  Dudley  and  his  young 
friends — for  nearly  all  of  them  were  young — was  very  like  Wyatt's 
and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's.  The  hope  of  its  success  rested  chiefly  on 
assistance  from  France.  In  Paris  Throgmorton  had  been  intriguing, 
and  thither  Sir  Harry  Dudley  himself  went  to  intrigue.  French 
ships,  armed  by  means  of  French  money,  and  manned  by  discontented 
Englishmen,  who  were  now  very  plentiful  in  France,  were  to  seize 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  Uvedale,  the  Captain  of  the  island,  had 
arranged  to  surrender  to  them.  Thence  Portsmouth  was  to  be 
attacked,  and  secured  without  bloodshed,  for  there  was  a  friendly  party 
within.     The  possession  of  this  port  was  to  secure  the  insurrection  ol 
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the  whole  South-east  of  England.  Meanwhile  troops  from  Wales 
and  the  West  were  to  march  towards  the  capital.  The  balance  be- 
tween Spain  and  France  on  the  Continent  was  at  this  time  so  uncer- 
tain, that  Henry  II.  of  France  was  not  inclined  either  strongly  to 
assist  or  wholly  to  discourage  the  conspirators.  A  midnight  meeting 
was  held  in  Paris,  and  assistance  promised  them.  But  this  was  too 
ostentatious  a  manner  of  conspiring  not  to  reach  the  ears  of  Wotton, 
the  English  Ambassador ;  information  was  at  once  sent  to  England, 
An  intended  robbery  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  amount  of  £50,000, 
which  was  to  supply  the  fund  for  the  expedition,  was  also  betrayed. 
The  effect  was  the  immediate  apprehension  of  such  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  as  were  to  be  found  in  England,  while  the  rest  were 
proclaimed  traitors.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  offenders ;  neither 
rack  nor  gallows  was  spared,  but,  though  some  of  the  conspirators 
turned  King's  evidence,  Throgmorton,  whose  knowledge  was  the 
most  extensive,  bore  bravely  up  against  the  torture. 

This  conspiracy  was  followed  by  an  increased  vigour  of  persecution. 
Renewed  The  diary  of  Machyn,  a  citizen  of  London,  is  little  else 

peraecntion.  ^jj^n  a  dismal  list  of  poor  wretches  brought  to  the  stake, 
or  criminals  hanged  wholesale  ;  for  the  restoration  of  Church  disci- 
pline seems  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  country. 
The  Government  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  Queen's 
particular  friends — as  Rochester,  Englefield  and  Jempigham.  The 
Lords  of  the  Council,  and  real  statesmen  of  England,  held  aloof  from 
the  wretched  tyranny.  The  exiled  gentlemen  sought  refuge  in 
France,  and  were  there  welcomed  by  the  King,  from  whom  the  com- 
plaints of  Mary  could  obtain  nothing  but  the  most  transparently 
false  disavowal  of  all  intentions  to  assist  them.  The  very  ships 
which  were  said  to  be  sent  to  suppress  the  rovers — for  the  exiles  had 
taken  to  privateering — really  acted  as  their  consorts. 
EngUshmeii  fly  They  preyed  chiefly  on  the  trade  of  Spain,  between 
**'  which  power  and  France  war  was  again  imminent,  and 

whose  interests  were  identical  with  Mary's.  These  young  gentlemen 
had  a  sort  of  chivalrous  worship  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  On  her 
the  eyes  of  the  younger  and  more  stirring  part  of  tho  people  had 
been  fixed  throughout  the  reign,  and  now,  amid  the  general  wretched- 
ness, all  parties,  except  the  extreme  Catholics,  fixed  their  hopes  on  her. 
The  younger  men  conspired,  and  lost  the  national  confidence  by  seek- 
ing the  aid  of  France  ;  the  wise  old  statesmen,  who  saw  in  her  some- 
thing of  her  father's  love  of  order,  were  content  to  wait  till  a  few 
years  should  of  necessity  close  the  Queen's  life,  for  her  health  waa 
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quite  broken  ;  she  was  a  prey  to  the  dropsy,  and  the  absence  of  her 
husband  tended  to  increase  her  misery. 

The  French  support  of  the  English  exiles  was  not  w^holly  politic. 
For  some  little  time  there  had  been  a  truce  between  the  French 
nation  and  Spain.  But  Caraffa,  Paul  IV.,  was  French  in  all  his 
views  ;  he  was  anxious  too  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  ^^^^^  ,o_ 
Naples,  and  was  constantly  urging  Henry  II.  to  break  porta  tbem 
the  truce.  He  had  now  induced  him  to  do  so,  and  it 
would  have  been  prudent  to  have  allowed  the  English  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  war,  as  was  their  anxious  wish.  Henry's  injudicious  sup- 
port of  the  exiles  did  for  Philip  what  he  never  could  have  done  for 
himself.  The  Spanish  King  had  brought  himself  to  revisit  the 
country  and  the  wife  he  detested,  for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  Eng- 
land in  his  continental  quarrels.  This  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
marriage  between  himself  and  Mary,  and  his  visit  had  proved  use- 
less. But  the  assistance  given  by  Henry  to  a  wild  expedition  to  the 
North  of  England  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  the  grandson  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  whom  Henry  VIII.  had  beheaded,  forced 
the  nation  into  war.  Stafford  landed  with  thirty  Eng- 
lishmen and  one  Frenchman  at  Scarborough,  but  was 
shortly  taken  prisoner,  with  the  whole  of  his  followers,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  were  put  to  death.  War  with  France  was  declared. 
As  this  war  was  chiefly  in  the  Pope's  interests,  the  bulk  of  the 
French  army  was  poured  into  Italy  under  the  Duke  of  Guise.  It 
was  there  destroyed  by  disease,  and  the  Pope  had  to  make  his  sub- 
mission to  Alva,  Philip's  lieutenant.  But  the  absence  of  the  French 
army  in  the  South  had  given  Philip  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  had 
taken  advantage,  of  striking  a  blow  from  the  Netherlands.  His  army, 
under  Philibert  of  Savoy,  had  advanced  to  St.  Quentin,  the  garrison 
of  which  was  reinforced  by  Coligny,  who  then  took  the  command. 
To  relieve  his  nephew,  and  to  save  a  city  which  barred  the  road  to 
Paris,  Montmorency  collected  what  troops  he  could,  and  hurried 
northward.  These  troops  consisted  mainly  of  the  reserves  of  the 
country,  nobles  and  their  feudal  followers.  The  French  ^^^^^  ^^ 
suffered  a  disastrous  defeat.  Their  loss  was  4000  kiUed ;  st.  Qnentiii. 
and  the  Constable,  Montmorency  himself,  and  many  other  ^"*'  ^°'  ^'^^" 
of  the  chief  nobles  of  France  were  among  the  prisoners.  The  Eng- 
lish were  not  present,  though  arriving  on  the  ground  soon  enough  to 
have  a  share  in  the  ruthless  pillage  of  the  town.  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
irritated  at  his  want  of  success  in  Italy,  thought  to  gratify  the  French 
people  and  establish  his  popularity  by  winning  back  Calais,  the 
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defences  of  which  had  been  much  ncj];lected,  and  which  the  French 
nation  ardently  desired  to  possess.  The  last  reign  had  been  one  of 
great  extravagance  and  waste,  and  Northumberland  and  his  Council, 
in  the  midst  of  the  financial  pressure  which  was  always 
weighing  upon  them  in  England,  had  neglected  the  sup- 
plies and  the  fortifications  of  Calais.  Mary's  reign  had  been  less 
wasteful,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  she  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  divest  the 
Crown  of  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue  and  to  restore  it  to  the 
Church.  She  too  had  therefore  been  obliged  to  be  penurious.  The 
Calais  Pale  comprised  three  forts — Calais  itself,  and  the  two  out- 
lying forts,  Guisnes  and  Hammes.  Of  these,  Guisnes  was  about  three 
miles  from  Calais,  connected  by  a  line  of  fortresses  ;  Hammes  lay 
between  the  two.  In  these  three  places  there  were  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  men.  Grey  had  a  thousand  of  these  at  Guisnes, 
while  Wentworth  garrisoned  Calais  with  some  five  hundred,  not  nearly 
enough  to  man  the  works  thoroughly.  The  commanders  knew  well 
that  an  attack  was  intended.  They  wrote  urgent  letters  to  England 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  were  too  weak  to  move 
out  of  their  strongholds  till  reinforced.  Troops  were  hurriedly  col- 
lected, and  upon  some  rumour  of  the  falseness  of  the  previous  report, 
as  rapidly  disbanded.  Meanwhile  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
was  encamped  at  Boulogne,  and  thirty  or  forty  vessels,  with  all  the 
apparatus  for  a  siege,  were  collected  at  Ambleteuse.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1558,  Calais,  on  the  land  side,  was  invested.  The  sea  was 
still  open,  and  the  entrance  to  Calais  harbour  was  covered  by  a 
castle  on  the  Rysbank,  the  end  of  a  line  of  sand  mounds  which 
fronted  the  sea.  The  other  approaches  to  the  sandhills  were  covered 
by  a  bulwark  called  the  Sandgate  and  a  fort  called  Newnham  bridge. 
On  the  2nd  of  January  an  attack  on  Newnham  bridge  was  repulsed, 
but  the  Sandgate  was  captured.  The  country  should  have  been  put 
under  water,  but  the  sluices  were  out  of  order,  and  would  have  let 
the  salt  into  the  wells.  So  Wentworth  wrote  in  haste  for  more  assist- 
ance, but  before  he  had  well  finished  his  letter  the  Rysbank  was 
attacked  from  the  sea  and  captured,  and  the  defence  of  Calais  was 
virtually  over.  Guisnes  might  perhaps  have  been  saved,  but  extra- 
ordinary mismanagement  prevented  the  reinforcements  from  being 
embarked.  The  Queen's  ships  were  unseaworthy,  and  when  a  trans- 
port fleet  was  collected  a  storm  scattered  it ;  and  when  Philip  of 
Spain  replaced  it  with  a  fleet  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  army  in 
despair  had  disbanded.  So  Guisnes  went  with  Calais,  and  the  Eng- 
lish hold  upon  France  was  destroyed.     The  loss  of  Calais  was  a  heavy 
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blow  to  England  and  to  Mary.  The  nation  was  for  the  moment 
roused  ;  money  was  rapidly  voted  by  Parliament  or  borrowed  abroad ; 
but  the  persecution,  which  still  continued,  had  shaken  the  loyalty  of 
England,  and  the  musters  which  were  collected  could  not  be  trusted. 
One  brief  success  was  won  by  the  fleet,  with  which  Clinton  had  a 
share  in  securing  the  victory  for  Count  Egmont  at  the  battle  of 
Gravelines.  But  the  feeling  was  growing  both  in  France  and  Spain 
that  it  was  time,  if  the  march  of  Protestantism  was  to  be  checked,  to 
put  an  end  to  their  internecine  struggle  and  to  join  in  the  suppression 
of  heresy.  The  death  of  Charles  V.,  the  old  enemy  of  France,  ren- 
dered this  the  more  easy.  To  the  French  indeed,  if  they  could  but 
retain  Calais,  a  peace  brought  nothing  but  advantage,  NegotiatioM  for 
and  they  offered  Philip  peace  almost  on  his  own  terms  Jea^"^'"* 
if  he  would  throw  over  his  allies.  As  he  still  had  hopes  Sept.  isss. 
of  drawing  England  to  his  side  by  means  of  the  friendship  of  Eliza- 
beth, even  if  he  could  not  join  it  to  his  kingdom  by  a  marriage  with 
that  Princess,  he  refused  to  desert  his  allies,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
negotiations  the  death  which  had  been  long  threaten-    ^ 

o  _  -  DAath  of  M&ry 

ing  Mary  came.  She  died  on  the  14th  of  November. 
Three  days  afterwards  she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  Pole,  who, 
by  an  almost  grotesque  turn  of  fate,  had  been  removed  from  his 
position  as  Legate  a  latere  by  the  present  Pope  upon  a  charge  ot  un- 
soundness of  doctrine.  Both  he  and  Mary  proved  their  orthodoxy  to 
the  end  by  vigorous  persecution. 
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XN  order  rightly  to  appreciate  Henry  VIII.'s  character,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  position  which  he  occupies  in  history,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  also  the  character  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  His 
greatness  consisted  in  the  manner  in  which  he  guided  England  through 
a  period  of  revolution,  and  is  enhanced  when  we  contrast  his  reign 
Revointionar  ^^^^^  those  of  his  immediate  successors,  nor  is  it  till 
character  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  completed  his  work  by  following 
the  period.  .^  j^^y  footsteps  that  we  again  see  order  re-established 

in  the  distracted  kingdom.  The  period  was  one  of  revolution.  It 
was  revolutionary  in  all  directions — in  the  constitution  of  the  nation, 
in  the  social  life  of  the  nation,  in  the  religion  of  the  nation. 

Throughout  Europe  the  idea  of  the  royal  power  had  changed. 
The  feudal  notion  of  the  king  being  a  suzerain  among  peers  had 
given  place  to  a  more  modem  conception  of  royalty,  which  regarded 
him  as  the  arbitrary  master — in  some  degree  the  proprietor — of  the 
Change  in  th«  "^tiou  wMch  he  Hiled.  In  England  this  idea  found  its 
character  complete  expression  first  in  Henry  VII.,  whose  notions 

of  roy  ty.  ^^  ^^  royal  prerogative  were  so  high  that  the  quaint  tale 

is  told  of  him,  that  he  had  his  mastiffs  killed  for  venturing  to  bait 
their  royal  master  the  lion  : — "  the  like  he  did  with  an  excellent 
falcon  because  he  feared  not  hand  and  hand  to  match  with  an  eagle, 
saying  it  was  not  meet  for  any  subject  to  offer  such  wrong  to  his  lord 
and  superior."  Personal  government  thus  became  the  hereditary 
view  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  Its  establishment  implied  the  destruc- 
tion of  feudalism,  and  of  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  old  feudal 
nobility.  This  change  was  much  accelerated  by  the  bloodshed  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  destruction  wrought 
by  them  had  fallen  on  the  nobility.     It  is  plain  that,  though  they  had 


\ 


assisted  in  checking  the  population,  they  had  in  so  doing  so  increased 
the  relation  of  the  national  resources  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  rather 
increased  by  them  than  injured,  and,  as  far  as  the  commonalty  was 
concerned,  England  soon  recovered  itself.  It  was  not  so  with  the 
great  houses.  The  diminution  which  they  had  undergone  is  made 
sufficiently  obvious  by  the  list  of  temporal  Peers  summoned  to  Henry 
VII.'s  first  Parliament,  who  were  but  twenty-seven  in  number.* 
They  were  further  weakened  by  Henry's  constant  policy,  which  was 
directed  to  destroy  the  influence  they  gained  from  their  numerous 
retainers.  More  than  one  statute  in  the  reign  was  directed  against 
the  practice  of  keeping  such  followers,  and  Lord  Bacon's  story  of  the 
heavy  fine  inflicted  upon  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  his  too  great  magnifi- 
cence and  too  numerous  household  when  he  received  the  King  is  well 
known. 

The  growth  and  importance  of  w^ealth  also  tended  to  the  decay  of 
the  old  principle  that  gentry  depended   upon  lineage.    ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  says 


Jasper  Tudor,  Duko  of  Bedford,  King's 

uncle :  title  extinct  1497. 
William  Fitz- Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel;  title 

passed  to  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  marriage 

1579. 

John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford;  title  ex- 
tinct 1702. 

Edmund  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent :  title  ex- 
tinct 1740. 

William  Berkeley,  Earl  of  Nottingham ; 
title  extinct  1492, 

Edward  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire ;  title 
extinct  in  1499. 

Richard  W^oodville,  Earl  Rivers ;  title 
extinct  in  1492. 

Thomas  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 

William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon ; 
extinct  14S6. 

Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

Rali)h  Graystock,  Knight;  the  Barony 
of  Graystock  passed  to  Lord  Dacre  of 
Gilsland,  and  thence  to  the  Howards 
of  Carlisle. 

Richard  de  Beauchamp,  Knight ;  ex- 
tinct 150S. 

George  Neville  de  Bergavenny. 

Reginald  Gray,  Knigbt ;  forfeited  1604. 


Richard  de  la  Warre,  Knight ;  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl  Delawarr. 

Thomas  Lomley  de  Lomley;  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

Jolin  Broke  de  Cobham,  Knight;  title  ex- 
tinct 1619. 

John  Blount  de  Mountjoy,  Knight;  title 
extinct  1681. 

John  Stourton  de  Stourton,  Knight ;  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Earl  Stourton. 

John  Sutton  de  Dudley,  Knight ;  title  in 
abej'ance. 

John  Denham  of  Caredenham,  Knight; 
title  extinct  1502. 

John  Arundel  de  Maltravers,  Knight,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  title  went  to 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Edward  Grey,  Viscount  Lisle ;  title  ex- 
tinct in  1504. 

John  Grey  de  Po^'ys,  Knight ;  extinct  in 
1552. 

Henry  Clifford  de  CliflFord,  Knight;  ances- 
tor of  the  present  house  of  de  Clifford. 

John  Ratcliffe  de  Fitzwater ;  title  extinct 
1G41. 

William  Beaumont,  Viscount  Beaumont ; 
title  extinct  1507. 


This  list  does  not  represent  the  whole  peerage  of  England,  For  political  reasons 
some  names  are  absent.  For  instance,  Howard,  Lord  Surrey,  was  under  attainder,  and 
the  Enrls  of  Northumberland  are  not  mentioned. — Dugdale's  Swmmnna  to  Parlinment. 
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tliat  "  none  was  created  a  baron  who  could  not  dispend  a  thousand 
pound  per  annum,  or  at  least  a  thousand  marks."  George  Neville, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  degraded  by  Parliament  in  1477  because  he 
was  poor.  The  performance  also  of  certain  offices  was  held  to  make 
a  man  a  gentleman.  In  the  place  therefore  of  the  old  nobility  and 
gentry  of  race  there  arose  a  nobility  dependent  on  wealth  and  on  the 
favour  of  the  Court,  who  became  naturally  pliant  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  the  King,  to  whom  they  owed  their  elevation.^  On  read- 
ing the  list  of  the  executors  of  King  Henry  VIII.'s  will,  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  not  one  of  them  is  other  than  a  new-made  man. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  change  in  the  balance  of  the  consti- 
tution was  complete.  Unchecked  by  its  natural  counterpoise,  the 
nobility,  the  Crown  was  in  effect  absolute,  for  the  Commons,  who 
mif^ht  have  been  expected  to  step  into  the  place  which  the  nobles  had 
vacated,  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and, 
deprived  of  their  natural  leaders,  had  not  yet  found  sufficient  strength 
among  themselves  to  make  good  their  position  against  it.  The  King 
indeed  thought  fit,  when  a  dangerous  or  difficult  step  had  to  be 
taken,  to  support  his  authority  by  application  to  the  Commons,  and 
would  graciously  accept  their  advice  when  it  chimed  in  with  his  own 
wish  or  was  instigated  by  his  own  agents  ;  but  how  completely  they 
accepted  their  position  of  inferiority  is  shown  by  the  statutes  declar- 
mo  the  royal  proclamations  to  have  the  power  of  laws,'  and  giving 
the  King  the  right  of  nominating  his  successor  by  will.'* 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the  nobility  necessitated  a  change 
^    V      ♦«      in  the  character  of  the  army.     It  was  no  longer  the 

The  character  ^  i-r       I'v 

of  the  army.  connection  between  tenant  and  feudal  cniei  wnicn  com- 
pelled men  to  take  the  field.  For  defensive  purposes  the  whole 
nation  was  regarded  as  one  great  army.  To  each  class  and  rank  was 
appointed  its  proper  equipment,  which  every  individual  had  to  keep 
up  at  his  own  expense  ;  and  this  militia  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  prominent  noble  or  nobles  in  the  county,  who,  as 
lord-lieutenants,  were  the  representatives  of  the  royal  power  there, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  and  organize  the  armed  men  of  their 

1  •'  And  If  any  knight  should  have  acquired  suflacient  number  of  these  fees  to  be  able 
to  keep  up  a  great  establishment,  he  may  get  himself  created  an  earl  by  the  King, 
flowbeit  the  present  King  Henry  makes  but  few."— JfoZian  Relation,  p.  38. 

2  Thomas,  Lord  Wriotliesley ;  William,  Lord  St.  John ;  John  Russell,  Lord  Russell ; 
Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford  ;  John  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle ;  Cuthbert  Tunstall, 
Bishop  of  Durham ;  William  Paget,  Anthony  Browne,  Edward  North,  Edward  Mon- 
tague, Anthony  Denny  and  William  Herbert. 

»  81  Hai.  VII I.  *  35  Hen.  VIIL  c.  1. 


district      For    foreign    war   the    troops    were  raised   by  voluntary 
enlistment,  receiving  regular  pay  and  rations  during  their  service.^ 
These  enlistments  were  generally  made  through  the  medium  of  some 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  with  whom  the  King  entered  into  a  contract. 
Thus,  in  1492,  Henry  VII.  contracted  with  George,  Earl  of  Kent,  to 
provide  "  vj.  men  of  arms,  his  owne  person  comprised  in  the  same, 
every  one  of  them  having  with  him  his  custrell  and  his  page  ;  with 
xvj.  demi-launces,  xvj.  archers  on  horsbak,  and  Ix.  archers  on  fote, 
of  good  and  hable  persons  for  the  warrej  horsed,  armed,  garnished 
and  arrayed  sufficiently  in  all  peces  and  in  every  thing  as  after  the 
custume  of  warre  ought  to  appertayne."  '     It  -was  in  accordance  with 
this  view  of   England  as  an  armed   nation  that   laws   were    made 
regulating  the  price  of  bows,  encouraging  the  importation  of  bow 
staves,  and  insisting  upon  the  substitution  of  archery  for  other  less 
useful  sports.      The    distance  even  at  which  the  butts  should  be 
placed   was  a  matter  for  legislation.      Two  hundred   and    twenty 
yards  was  the  minimum  allowed  for  public   practice.     In  spite  of 
such  enactments,  however,  archery  gradually  declined,  as  Latimer  tells 
us  : — "  Men  of  England  in  times  past,  when  they  would  exercise  them- 
selves, for  we  must  needs  have  some  recreation,  our  bodies  cannot 
endure  without  some  exercise — they  were  wont  to  go  abroad  in  the 
fields  a  shooting,  but  now  it  is  turned  to  glossing  and  gulling  within 
the  house.  .  .  .  Charge  them  upon  their  allegiance  that  this  singular 
benefit  of  God  may  be  practised,  and  that  it  be  not  turned  to  glos- 
sing and  bowling  within  the  towns,  for  they  be  negligent  in  executing 
these  laws  of  shooting."  ^     In  the  place  of  archery  arose  the  use  of 
firearms.     This  seems  to  have  necessitated  the  creation  of  something 
like  a  standing  army.  There  were  mercenaries  constantly  kept  at  Calais, 
and  the  Protector  Somerset  employed  a  body  of  musketeers.*     At 
the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  Norfolk  and  Devonshire,  when  the 
state  of  affairs  was  critical, and  the  Government  were  in  need  of  every 
man  they  could  get,  these  troops  were  brought  over  and  employed 
against  the  rebels  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Paget.'    The  feeling 
against  the  use  of  mercenaries  in  civil  contests  was  very  strong,  and 
those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  met  with  no  quarter  : 
— "abhorred  of  our  party,"  says  Hooker,  who  was  present,  "they 
were  nothing  favoured  of  the  other." 

»  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  «  See  also  7  Hen.  VII.  c.  1. 

»  Sixth  Sermon  be/ore  Edward  VI. 

♦  "They  were  assaulted  with  good  courage,  on  the  one  side  by  our  footmen,  on  the 
other  by  the  Italian  harquebutters." — Despatch  of  Russell,  quoted  hy  Froude. 
'  "Send  for  your  AUemayn  horsemen."    Paget  to  Protector,  Strype's  Afem.  vol.  ir 
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Such  a  change  in  the  principle  which  linked  the  various  parts  of 
Pwiuitof  society  together  as  that  which  is  implied  in  a  change 

weaitn.  from  feudalism  to  personal  government,  could  not  take 

place  without  affecting  materially  the  social  life  of  the  nation.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  was  no  longer  race,  but  wealth,  which  made  the 
gentleman.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  therefore  became  a  much 
greater  object  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  the  enjoyment  and 
exhibition  of  wealth  were  carried  much  farther.  The  Court  set  the 
example  of  this  display.  Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  describes  in  glowing  terms  the 
splendour  of  the  young  King.  He  speaks  of  him  as  revelling  in  his 
conscious  strength  and  beauty  and  wealth. 

But  the  greater  nobility  by  no  means  fell  behind  their  master. 
The  magnificence  of  their  dress  was  an  object  of  wonder  to  foreigners. 
Indeed  constant  sumptuary  laws  were  made  to  restrain  the  love  of 
dress  which  was  at  that  time  rife  in  England.  Shakspere  tells  us  of 
the  vast  expenditure  in  dress  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wore  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur, 
in  1501,  a  gown  "wrought  of  needlework  and  set  upon  cloth  of  ^ 
tissue  furred  with  sables,  the  which  gown  was  valued  at  ;£1500  " — at 
least  ;£!  5,000,  of  our  money.  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux  wore  "  a  gown  of 
purple  velvet,  piftht  with  pieces  of  gold  so  thick  and  massy  that  it 
«vas  valued  in  gold  beside  the  silk  and  fur  at  .£1000;  and  a  collar 
of  Esses,  which  weighed,  as  the  goldsmiths  reported,  800  lbs.  worth 
of  nobles."  ^  Their  wealth,  and  indeed  that-  of  the  whole  richer 
03tentition  of  P^rt  of  the  natiou,  is  shown  in  the  vast  profusion 
tiie  EnguaiL  Qf  their  households.  The  necessity  for  an  immense 
quantity  of  food  was  indeed  characteristic  of  the  whole  people. 
^*I  have  it  on  the  best  information,"  says  the  author  of  the 
"Italian  Relation,''  "  that  when  the  war  is  raging  most  furiously 
they  will  seek  for  good  eating  and  their  other  comforts,  without 
thinking  what  harm  may  befall  them."  An  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  great  establishment  may  be  gained  from  the  entry  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1508,  in  the  household  book  of  Stafford, 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  On  that  day  there  were  fed  at  dinner 
and  supper  together  459  persons,  and  the  provision  would  seem  to 
have  consisted  of  678  loaves,  66  quarts  of  wine,  259  flagons  of  ale 
(each  flagon  containing  four  quarts),  36  rounds  of  beef,  12  carcases  of 
mutton,  2  calves,  4  pigs,  5  salt   fishes  and  a  salt  sturgeon,  3  sw^ans, 

*  Stowe's  AnnaU. 


6  geese,  10  capons,   1  lamb,  2  peacocks,  2  herons,  22  rabbits,   18 
chickens,  16  woodcocks,  9  mallards,  23  widgeons,  18  teals,  20  snipes, 
9  dozen  of  great  birds,  6  dozen  of  little  birds,  3  dozen  larks,  9  quails — 
in  all  343  birds.     At  such  feasts  there  was  an  astonishing  display  of 
plate,  which  was  indeed  very  characteristic  of  the  English  at  that 
time.     "  There  is  no  small  innkeeper,  however  poor  and  humble  he 
may  be,  who  does  not  serve  his  table  with  silver  dishes  and  drinking- 
cups  ;   and  no  one  who  has  not  in  his  house  silver  plate  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  100  pounds  sterling  is  considered  by  the  English 
to  be  a  person  of  any  consequence."  *      AVhen  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
1528,  entertained  the  French  Ambassadors  at  Hampton  Court,  "  there 
were  two  banqueting-rooms,  in  each  of  which  a  cupboard  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  filled  to  the  top  with  plate.     And 
every  guest-chamber  had  a  basin   and  ewer  of  silver,  and  a  great 
livery  pot  of  silver,  and  some  gilt  ;  yea,  and  some  chambers  had  two 
livery  pots,  with  wine  and  beer,  a  silver  candlestick,  having  in  it  two 
sizes :  yet  the  cupboards  in  the  banqueting-room  were  never  once 
touched."*      The  richer  English  were  also  profuse  in  many  other 
articles  of  luxury  ;  carpets,  tapestries,  and  silks,  they  were  very  fond 
of  ;*  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  inventory  of  Wolse/s  goods, 
they  were  in  the   habit  of  purchasing  large  quantities,  which  they 
kept  in   store.     This    profusion   of  plate  and  of  articles  of  luxury, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  existing  poverty,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  hereafter,  was  caused  principally   by   wealth   havijg 
increased  beyond  the  means  of  its  employment,  and  by  the  natural 
channels  for  its  employment  being  closed  by  mistaken  legislative 
enactments.    Trade  had  not  yet  been  much  developed,  and  all  export 
of  the  precious  metals  was  strictly  forbidden,  under  that  mistaken 
view,  which  lasted  some  centuries  longer,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
consisted  in  the  amount  of  bullion  existing  in  it,  and  that  it  could  be 
secured  only  by  the  exports  being  larger  than  the  imports.    Thus,  while 
trade  at  home  was  limited,  there  was  no  means  of  employing  super- 
fluous money  in  foreign  countries.     A  still  further  check  was  given  to 
the  emplojTuent  of  wealth  by  the  laws  which  forbade  usur}^,*  and  by 
the  view  that  the  tuking  of  interest  was  a  sort  of  moral  crime.     There 

1  Italian  Relation  of  England,  p.  29.  '  Stowe's  Annals. 

8  Perlin,  Description  d'AngUterre  (1552),  p.  11 :  "  Les  Anglois  se  servet  fort  des  tapis- 
series,  des'toiUes  pinctes,  qui  sont  bien  faistes,  auxqueUes  y  a  force  et  magnifiqucs 
roses,  couronfees  ou  il  y  a  fleurs  de  Liz  et  Lions,  car  en  peu  de  maisons  vous  pouvcf 
entrer  que  vous  ue  trouvies  cest  tapisserics." 

<  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  8. 
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was  no  alternative  therefore  but  to  hoard  wealth,  and  this  explains 
the  lavish  expenditure  which  so  astonished  the  foreign  visitor. 

Nor  was  wealth  confined  to  the  upper  classes.     In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  time  of  the  Tudors  there  must  have  been  great  comfort  of  a 
somewhat  rough  sort  amongst  all  classes.      Prices  were  very  low. 
Even  80  late  as  1508,  half-a-crown  appears  to  have  been  the  price  of  a 
calf,  little  more  than  a  shilling  purchased  a  carcase  of  mutton,  and 
a  round  of  beef  could  be  bought  for  ninepence.^     The  Duke   of 
Northumberland's  house-book  gives  the  price  of  sheep  at  twenty- 
pence  apiece,  lean  beeves  eight  shillings  apiece ;  and  twopence  was 
the  allowed  price  for  a  lean  capon,  threepence  or  fourpence  for  a  pig. 
All  sorts  of  food  were  cheap  in  proportion.      It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  cheapness  was  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  lowness  of 
wages.     In  a  Statute  of  the  j'ear  1494,^^   to  settle  the  amount  of 
labourers'  work  and  wages,  with  the  object  no  doubt  of  keeping  wages 
down — for  this  was  the  tendency  of  all  legislation  at  that  time — the 
skilled  artificer  is  allowed  fivepence-farthing  a  day,  and  the  unskilled 
labourer  from  threepence  to  threepence-halfpenny.    Two  years  after- 
wards this  Act  was  repealed,  and  wages  probably  rose  a  little  ;  six- 
pence being  the  regular  soldier's  pay,  which  maybe  supposed  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  artificer.     The  purchasing  power  of  money  was 
about  twelve  times  what  it  is  now,  which  would  make  the  ordinary 
wages  thirty-six  shillings  a  week.    Such  was  the  comfortable  condi- 
tion of  the  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  occupied  by  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors,  and  before  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
same  general  prosperity,  or  something  comparable   to  it,  appears  to 
have  again  existed.     The  intervening  time  was  a  period  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  wretchedness.     The  old  state  of  society  was  breaking  up 
and  seeking  new  forms.    All  the  conditions  of  life  were  undergoing 
a  change,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  revolution ;  and  as  always 
Accompanying     happens  Under  such  circumstances,  this    change    was 
poverty.  accompanied  with  great  suffering.   In  Henry  VI I.'s  reign, 

and  throughout  those  of  his  two  successors,  the  crying  evil  of  English 
society  was  vagabondage  and  pauperism.  Repeated  statutes*  were 
made  to  restrain  this  evil,  each  one  more  severe  than  the  last,  till  the 

1  Duke  of  Buckingham's  household-book.  2  \\  Hen.  VII.  c.  22. 

'  22  Hen,  VIII.  c.  12  :  "  If  any  do  beg  without  Ucense,  he  shall  be  whipped,  or  else 
set  in  the  stocks  for  tliree  days  and  three  nights,  with  bread  and  water  only."  27  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  15:  "Every  sturdy  vagabond  to  be  kept  in  continual  labour.  ...  A  valiant 
beggar  sliall  at  the  first  time  be  whipped,  .  ,  .  and  if  he  continue  his  roguish  life,  he 
shall  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  right  ear  cut  off,  and  if  he  be  found 
after  that  wandering  in  idleness,  etc.,  he  shall  be  adjudged  and  executed  as  a  felon." 


severity  cuhninated  in  Somerset's  Slatute,i  reducing  able-bodied  vaga- 
bonds to  slavery.  As  a  natural  concomitant  of  vagabondage,  came  a 
great  amount  of  crimes  of  violence  and  theft.  No  severity  was  suffi- 
cient to  check  them.  In  Henry  VII.'s  reign,  the  Venetian  narrator 
observes  that  it  is  very  easy  to  get  a  man  apprehended  comequent 
in  England  :  "  Such  severe  measures  against  criminals  "^"• 
ought  to  keep  the  English  in  check,  but  for  all  this  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  there  are  so  many  thieves  and  robbers  in 
it  as  in  England ; "  and  again,  "  People  are  taken  up  every  day  by 
dozens,  like  birds  in  a  covey,  and  especially  in  London  ;  yet  for  all 
this  they  never  cease  to  rob  and  murder  in  the  streets  : "  while 
Perlin,  writing  of  the  beginning  of  Mary's  reign,  remarks  that  the 
justice  in  England  is  very  cruel,  that  a  man  who  would  in  France  be 
whipped  would  in  England  be  condemned  to  death  ;  "  in  truth,  there 
are  but  two  sorts  of  punishments,  to  wit,  to  be  hanged  or  to  be  be- 
headed, and  thus  evildoers  gain  as  much  by  doing  little  evil  as 
great ; "  and  yet  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  most  turbulent  and  deceitful 

people. 

There  were  many  causes  at  work  which  tended  to  produce  this 
deplorable  state  of  things.     The  spirit  of  feudalism  had   ^^^^  ^^ 
been  giving  place  to  the  mercantile  spirit  of  modem   po^rtyand 
tunes.    Edward  IV.  had  himself  engaged  largely  in 
mercantile  speculations.     Henry  VII.  had  not  thought  it  undignified 
to  belong  to  the  corporation  of  Taylors,  henceforward  called  Mer- 
chant Taylors.     In  his  reign,  a  commercial  treaty,  called  the  Great 
Intercourse,  had  been  made  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  discoveries  of  Columbus,  Vasco  di  Gama,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and 
others,  had  increased  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  opened  new  fields 
of  traffic,  although  they  were  as  yet  but  little  used.    The  spirit  of 
enterprise  had,  however,  taken  hold  of  the  traders  of  London,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  "  they  are  so  diligent  in  mercantile  pursuits  that 
they  do  not  fear  to   make  contracts  on   usury .'"^      They  had  thus 
accumulated  considerable  wealth,  and  wealth  was  now,  as  feudal  in- 
fluence gave  way  to  that  of  money,  the  road  to  gentility  and  import- 
ance.     But  that  importance  was  not  yet  separable  from   Mercantue 
the  possession  of  land.     Men  of  wealth,  therefore,  tried   i*n*ownei>.. 
to  acquire  land,  and  the   destruction  of  the  nobility  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  together   with  the  very  numerous  forfeitures 
which  attended  them,  had  thrown  the  land  of  England  largely  into 
new  hands,  and  often  into  those  of  the  wealthy  middle  class.     The 

»  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  S.  »  It.  Bd.  p.  23. 
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tone  of  the  whole  age  was  likewise  very  mercenary  ;  ^  and  the  new 
possessors  of  land,  whether  mercantile  or  of  the  new  Court  nobility, 
no  longer  felt  the  same  interest  as  their  predecessors  in  the  number 
and  wellbeiug  of  their  tenants.  A  numerous  following  of  feudal 
tenants  was  no  longer  an  object,  but  the  power  of  wealth  was  every 
day  increasing.  In  the  eyes  of  the  new  holders  the  land  was  to  be 
treated  like  any  other  investment,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  return. 
With   the   exception  perhaps  of  tin,  the   greatest  and 

Fajstore  farm*.  ,  -i/. 

most  lucrative  trade  of  England  was  wool.  It  paid 
better  to  feed  sheep  than  to  plough  the  land.  It  was  no  doubt  better 
political  economy,  and  in  the  long  run  more  advantageous  to  England, 
thus  to  employ  the  land.  But  at  the  time  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
poor  was  very  great.  Tenants  and  labourers  were  driven  from  their 
farms  and  cottages,  and  the  land  given  up  to  pasture,a  so  that  a  couple 
of  men  could  manage  a  whole  farm  which  had  once  supported  its  full 
supply  of  ploughmen,  labourers,  and  the  like.  "  For  whereas,"  says 
Latimer,  "have  been  a  great  many  householders  and  inhabitants, 
there  is  now  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog."  *  This  change  affected 
two  classes  of  men,  the  yeomen  farmers  and  the  labourers.  Proprie- 
tors found  no  difficulty  in  taking  pasture  farms  into  their  own  hands,, 
and  added  farm  to  farm.  Statutes  were  made  to  restrain  this  prac- 
tice, but  were  constantly  broken,  and  the  quantity  of  sheep  held  in 
single  men's  hands  became  so  enormous,  that  they  too  had  to  be 
restricted  by  statute.*  The  yeoman  farmer  thus  found  himself  ousted 
from  his  tenancy.  The  labourer  suffered  still  more.  The  complete  sepa- 
Diminution  of  ^''^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  which  was  and  still  is  the  marked 
agricultural  characteristic  of  the  English  labourer,  enabled  his  master 
*""■  to  turn  him  from  his  employment  without  difficulty.     As 

the  greed  for  pasture-land  increased,  hia  case  became  still  worse.  Much 
of  his  subsistence  was  drawn  from  his  rights  over  common  land.   Ilia 


1  "Having  no  hope  of  their  paternal  inheritance,  they  all  become  so  greedy  of  gain 
tliat  they  feel  no  sh&me  in  asking,  almost  for  the  love  of  God,  the  smaUest  sum  of  money] 
iiud  to  this  it  may  bo  attributed  that  there  is  no  injury  that  can  be  committed  against 
the  lower  orders  which  may  not  be  atoned  for  by  money."— /«.  Rd.  p.  26.     See  also  the 
description  of  the  mercenary  marriages  contracted  by  the  English. 

a  "This  town  [Bittesby]  is  long  since  depopulated,  not  one  house  remaining,  and  con- 
verted  into  sheep  pastures." 

"  Stormesworth  hath  been  an  ancient  town,  but  now  altogether  decayed  and  con- 
verted into  sheep  pastures."— Burton's  Leicestershire. 

»  First  Serm.  before  Ed.  VI. 

*  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18:  "No  man  to  have  above  two  thousand  sheep."    The  Italun 
Selaticn  mentions  as  many  aa  twenty  thousand. 
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richer  neighbours  began  to  enclose  this  land,  and  throw  it  into  pasture.^ 
His  means  of  subsistence  was  thus  cut  off  in  both  directions.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  he  lost  his  private  means  of 
life.  It  was  this  enclosing  of  common  lands  which  was  the  great 
grievance  of  the  Eastern  rebels,  and  which  formed  the  toj)ic  of  some  of 
Latimer's  most  vigorous  sermons  :  "  But  let  the  preacher  preach  till 
his  tongue  be  worn  to  the  stumps,  nothing  is  amended.  We  have 
good  statutes  made  for  the  Commonwealth,  as  touching  commoners 
and  encloses,  many  meetings  and  sessions,  but  in  the  end  of  the 
matter  there  cometh  nothing  forth ; "  *  and  Somerset's  sympathy 
with  the  complaints  of  those  who  had  lost  their  conmion  rights,  and 
the  commission  he  issued  to  inquire  into  enclosures,  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  causes  of  his  fall.  In  time  the  increasing  manu- 
factures and  other  forms  of  commerce  absorbed  these  hands,  and  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  restored  the  proper  balance  between  arable 
and  pasture.  But  while  the  process  was  going  on,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  economic  changes,  the  suffering  was  great.  To  these  causes  of 
pauperism  must  be  added  the  number  of  discharged  retainers  whom 
the  decrease  of  feudal  military  households  threw  upon  the  world,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  the  discharged  Decrease  of 
monks  and  numerous  agricultural  servants  of  the  abbeys.  dep«ndant«. 
The  stringent  laws  directed  against  vagabonds  were  useless.  There 
was  for  the  time  a  real  want  of  work.  Sir  Thomas  More  saw  this, 
and  writes,  "  They  be  cast  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go 
about  and  work  not  whom  no  man  a^oII  set  at  work,  though  they 
never  so  wiUingly  proffer  themselves  thereto."  ^  That  such  a  mass 
of  unemployed  workmen  should  take  to  crimes  and  violence  was  but 
natural,  more  especially  as  during  much  of  the  period  any  church 
afforded  sanctuary  for  the  evildoer  for  forty  days,  besides  the  great 
licensed  sanctuaries.* 

To  add  to  the  misery  of  the  people,  there  was  an  extremely  rapid 
rise  in  prices.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  perhaps  the  Depreciation  ox 
natural  rise  in  the  value  of  commodities  in  comparison   ^*  coinage. 

1  "This  lordship  hath  been  long  enclosed,  aflFording  large  sheep-WAlks."— Burton's 
Leicestershire. 

2  First  Serm.  he/ore  Ed.  VI.  »  Utopia. 

*  "Loke  me  now,  how  few  sanctuarie  men  there  be,  whom  any  favourable  necessitie 
compelled  to  go  thither,  and  then  see  what  a  rabble  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  mali- 
cious haynous  traitors  there  be  commonly  therein."— More's  Life  of  Edward  V. 

After  the  Reformation  sanctuaries  fell  into  disrepute,  but  continued  to  exist.  In  1697,  an 
Act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  most  notorious,  and  they  were  finally  abolished 
In  the  reign  of  George  I. ,  when  the  Sanctuary  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  was  pulled 
down.    This,  and  that  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  were  the  two  principal  in  London. 
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with  silver,  caused  by  the  introduction  ot  precious  metals  from 
America.  But  besides  that,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  coinage  which  was  going  on  during  the  latter  years  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  through  most  of  the  reign  of  Edward.  The  country  was 
flooded  with  testons  or  bad  shillings,  and  private  individuals  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Thus  Sharington,  Master  of  the  Mint 
at  Bristol,  coined  no  less  than  ;£1 2,000  of  false  money. 

Increasing  habits  of  luxury  among  the  wealthy,  and  that  covetousness 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  caused  a  universal  raising 
of  the  rents,  had  also  much  to  do  with  the  misery  of  the  people.  The 
Reformation  seems  to  have  produced  a  directly  injurious  effect  upon  the 
morality  of  the  time.  Freed  from  the  restraints  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  without  any  very  sure  belief  in  the  new  doctrines, 
which  indeed  had  been  thrust  somewhat  unceremoniously  on  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  rich  men  were  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
license  of  the  new  creeds  without  accepting  their  stricter  and  more 
spiritual  morality.  That  there  was  a  deterioration  is  plain : — "  In  times 
Laxmorautyof  P^st  men  Were  full  of  pity  and  compassion,  but  now 
Protestantism,  there  is  uo  pity.  .  .  Now  charity  is  waxen  cold,  none 
helpeth  the  scholar  nor  yet  the  poor.  And  in  those  days  what  did 
they  when  they  helped  the  scholars  ?  marry,  they  maintained  and 
gave  them  livings  that  were  very  Papists  and  professed  the  Pope's 
doctrine  :  and  now  that  the  knowledge  of  God's  Word  is  brought  to 
light,  now  almost  no  man  helpeth  to  maintain  them."  ^  And  again  : 
— "I  fuU  certify  you  extortioners,  violent  oppressors,  engrossers  of 
tenements  and  lands,  through  whose  covetousness  villages  decay  and 
fall  down,  the  King's  liege  people  for  lack  of  sustenance  are  famished 
and  decayed— they  be  those  which  speak  against  the  honour  of  the 
King."  It  was  this  covetousness  and  overweening  desire  for  and 
admiration  of  wealth  which  was  the  crying  sin  of  the  time.  The 
honesty  even  of  the  Bench  was  sullied  by  it  : — "  The  saying  is  now, 
that  money  is  heard  everywhere  ;  if  he  be  rich  he  shall  soon  have 
an  end  of  his  matter."  *^  "  Now-a-days  the  judges  be  afraid  to  hear  a 
poor  man  against  the  rich  :  insomuch  they  will  either  pronounce 
against  him,  or  so  drive  ofl'  the  poor  man's  suit,  that  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  through  with  it." "  Consequently  all  proprietors  soucrht 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  their  land,  and  the  tenant  farmers 
found  their  rents  enormously  enhanced.  Latimer  gives  the  story  of 
his  father's  farm,  which  well  shows  this  increase  :  "  My  father  was  a 

1  Latimer's  Sermon  of  (he  Plough.  '  Latimer's  Second  Sermon  before  the  King. 

8  Third  Sermon  "before  the  King. 


yeoman  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or 
four  pound  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much 
as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep  ;  and 
ir,y  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able,  and  did  find  the  King 
a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that 
he  should  receive  the  King's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled 
his  harness  when  he  went  into  Blackheath  field.  He  kept  me  to 
school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to  have  preached  before  the  King's 
Majesty  now.  He  married  my  sisters  with  five  pound  or  twenty 
nobles  apiece.  ...  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and 
some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor.  And  all  this  he  did  off  the  said  farm, 
where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth  sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more, 
and  is  not  able  to  do  anything  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his 
children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor."  Of  course,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  rose  so  that  "  poor 
men  which  live  of  their  labour  cannot  with  the  sweat  of  their  face 
have  a  living,  all  kind  of  victuals  is  so  dear ;  pigs,  geese,  chickens, 
capons,  eggs,  etc.  These  things,  with  others,  are  so  unreasonably 
enhanced ;  and  I  think  verily  that  if  it  thus  continue  we  shall  at 
length  be  constrained  to  pay  for  a  pig  a  pound."  * 

The  same  principles  which  were  producing  this  change  in  agri- 
cultural products  were  acting  on  other  branches  of  trade.  There  too 
the  wholesale  dealer  was  rising,  and  in  both  sermons  and  statutes  the 
evil  is  pointed  out,  that  poor  men  should  be  unable  to  purchase  small 
quantities,  a  wholesale  seller  being  able  to  keep  his  stock  till  he  could 
sell  advantageously.  Efforts  were  even  made  to  settle  compulsory 
prices,  but  this  was  found  quite  impossible,  as  was  indeed  seen  by 
Mason,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  time,  who  writes  in  1550  to 
Cecil :— "  Never  shall  you  drive  Nature  to  consent  that  a  pennyworth 
ahall  be  sold  for  a  farthing." 

No  doubt  this  growing  tendency  to  wholesale  dealing  was  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  political  economy.  The  land  was 
more  profitably  farmed  as  pasture  than  as  ploughland.  The  wool 
which  was  thus  grown  gave  employment  sooner  or  later  to  the  manu- 
factures, which  would  absorb  the  surplus  agricultural  population,  and 
capital  which  was  before  hoarded  found  a  profitable  investment  in 
land.  So  too  the  wholesale  dealer  in  other  goods  was  enabled  to 
purchase  in  cheap  markets,  and  to  keep  his  goods  till  he  could  sell 
them  weU,  thus  increasing  the  national  wealth  and  equalizing  prices. 
But  the  commencement  of  the  system  which  is  now  accepted  unj- 

i  lAtimer's  First  Sermon  before  Edward  VI 
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versally,  but  which  then  seemed  merely  the  triiunph  of  selfishness, 
and  which  could  not  work  fully  because  attended  by  many  erroneous 
notions  which  laid  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  trade,  could  not  fail 
to  be  attended  with  much  misery. 

But  however  great  the  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  society  and 
Change  In  the  ^^  *^®  ecouomical  Condition  of  the  kingdom  may  have 
position  of  been,  the  Great  Revolution,  which  indeed  gives  its  name 

the  Church.  l  •     i    •      i         t 

to  the  penod,  is  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  Church. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  foreigner  could  say,  and  probably  truly, 
"  the  clei^  are  they  who  have  the  supreme  sway  over  the  country, 
both  in  peace  and  war."  ^  The  amount  of  their  property  was  enormous. 
The  same  author  states  that  of  96,230  knights'  fees,  28,015  belonged 
to  the  Church.  The  number  of  monasteries  was  very  great.  At  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  there  were  645,  and  the  revenues  which  are 
Kb  greatnes*  ^^^  *^  ^^^®  passed  iuto  the  hauds  of  the  Crown  are 
under  computed  at  £1,600,000.     In  addition  to  this  the  Church 

had  the  advantage  of  being  almost  the  sole  repository  of 
learning.  It  is  true  there  were  some  few  exceptions.  But  so  com- 
pletely was  it  the  case  that  the  mere  power  of  reading  was  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  being  in  orders,  that  a  criminal,  charged  with  even  the 
gravest  offences,  might,  if  he  could  read,  claun  to  be  removed  for  trial 
to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  privilege  they  had  enjoyed  since 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.,  and  it  did  not  receive  any 
check  till  the  year  1487,  when  it  was  enacted  that  no  layman  should 
be  allowed  benefit  of  clergy  more  than  once.  He  was  branded  for 
the  first  offence,  and  on  any  future  conviction  was  punished  as  a  lay- 
man. Their  superior  education  naturally  threw  the  chief  offices  in  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Churchmen.  The 
most  trusted  ministers  of  Henry  VII.  were  Morton,  eventually  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Warham,  who 
succeeded  Morton,  was  Chancellor  of  England;  but  it  was  Wolsey,  a 
prot^g^  of  Fox,  who  carried  the  power  of  the  Church  to  the  highest 
pitcL  Under  him  it  rose  to  authority  and  splendour  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  the  King.  Nor  was  it  only  by  their  wealth  and  learning  that 
Churchmen  acquired  influence.  They  had  the  majority  of  seats  in  the 
Upper  House.  The  decayed  state  of  the  temporal  peerage  has  been 
mentioned.  The  only  class  which  had  not  suffered  in  the  civil  wars 
was  the  clergy.  The  full  number  of  Bishops  (nineteen,  and  two  Arch- 
bishops) of  course  still  remained,  but  besides  these,  mitred  Abbots,  to 

1  Italian  Relation  of  England,  p.  34. 
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the  number  of  twenty-nine,  and  two  or  three  Priors,^  had  seats  In  the 
Upper  House.  The  number  of  spiritual  Lords  was  thus  nearly  double 
that  of  the  temporal.  In  addition  to  this  the  Church  had  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  justice  of  the  country  in  its  hands.  It  could,  as  we 
have  seen,  draw  from  the  King's  courts  into  its  own  jurisdiction  all 
criminals  who  could  read.  It  had,  moreover,  a  complete  arrangement 
of  courts  holding  jurisdiction  over  moral  offences,  and  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  exacting  dues  upon  many  of  the  common 
events  of  life,  such  as  the  making  and  execution  of  wills  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

Nor  were  these  privileges  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  There  are 
several  statutes  limiting  the  right  of  clergy,  which  show  distinctly  that 
it  had  been  much  abused.  They  complain  that,  contrary  to  promise, 
no  regular  agreement  had  been  entered  into  as  to  the  penalties  to  be 
inflicted  upon  criminals  thus  taken  from  the  King's  justice,  and 
assert  that  consequently  such  criminals  were  constantly  discharged 
by  the  ordinary,  after  merely  nominal  imprisonment,  on  the  payment 
of  bribes  ;  while  the  first  step  of  what  can  be  spoken  of  as  Reforma- 
tion was  the  Act  limiting  exorbitant  fees  upon  wills,  and  the  abuse 
of  mortuaries,  or  presents  for  the  dead.  It  is  in  fact  true  that  in  the 
domestic  government,  by  means  of  their  majority  in  the  House  ;  in 
foreign  affairs,  because  they  alone  were,  generally  speaking,  fitted  for 
diplomacy  ;  even  in  war,  because  of  their  ability  as  organizers  ;  in 
every  branch  of  social  life  by  their  wealth,  their  judicial  power,  their 
rights  with  regard  to  the  common  and  necessary  events  of  life,  and 
most  generally  by  their  claim  to  spiritual  dominion  by  the  confes- 
sional, penance  and  absolution,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Churchmen 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  by  far  the  most  influential 
class  in  the  kingdom. 

The  case  was  different  when,  on  the  passing  of  the  first  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1548),  not  only  had  the  management  of  contrast 
temporal  affairs  passed  from  their  hands,  but  points  of  ^  ^''*^- 
doctrine  and  religious  faith  were  discussed  in  Parliament  and  settled 
by  the  laity  of  England.  This  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
short  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  "Wolsey.  He  had 
himself  been  somewhat  answerable  for  it.  He  was  too  great  and  far- 
seeing  a  man  to  admire  or  tolerate  great  abuses  or  great  ignorance, 
and,  stickler  though  he  was  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  form  plans  of  reformation  to  attempt  to  improve  the  general 

1  The  number  of  Abbots  and  Priors  somewhat  varied,  but  there  were  never  less  than 
twenty-five  Abbots  and  two  Priors. 
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education  of  the  country,  or  to  employ  largely  able  laymen  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  In  fact,  the  great  statesmen  who  managed  tlie 
affairs  of  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  till  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  his  school. 

It  was  impossible  that  with  regard  to  learning,  at  all  events,  the 
steps  of  Church  should  uphold  its  monopoly.     The  revival  of 

thia  change.  literature  in  Europe  had  been  wholly  secular.  Greek 
poetry,  Greek  philosophy,  and  Greek  morality  had  been  regarded  as 
dangerous  by  the  Church,  and  although  there  were  some  eminent 
exceptions,  scholarship  had  passed  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  laity, 
and  the  Humanists,  as  they  were  called,  were  looked  at  but  coldly  by 
the  stricter  moralists  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  the  study  of  Greek  had  been  admitted  at  the  English  Universities. 
Here  again  Wolsey  had  sided  with  the  Reformers.  His  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  learning  was  great.  He  founded  a  school  at 
his  native  town,  Ipswich,  and  began  a  gigantic  project  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  great  College,  called  the  Cardinal's  College,  at  Oxford,  of 
which  Christ  Church  is  all  that  remains,  but  which  would,  if  it  had 
been  completed,  have  incorporated  several  other  colleges.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  it  was  intended  that  much  of  their 
revenue  should  be  given  to  education  ;  and  though  Latimer  could 
still  complain  of  the  unfitness  of  the  nobility  for  the  duties  of  states- 
men, and  of  the  necessity  of  employing  Churchmen  for  the  purpose, 
the  very  fact  that  he  mentions  it  proves  that  a  change  had  taken 
place.  The  list  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1552  contains  but  two 
clerical  names,  and  the  well-known  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  such 
Popularization  ^s  P'^^g^t,  Mason,  Chcyne,  Sadler,  Cecil,  and  others,  were 
all  of  them  laymen  of  the  middle  class.^    Tlie  best-known 

1  List  of  the  Privy  Council,  1551-2  :— 


of  learning. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterhury, 

The  Bishop  of  Ely — Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  Winchester — Lord  Treasurer. 

The     Duke    of     Northumberland— Lord 

Great  Master. 
Tlie  Lord  Russell— Lord  Privy  Seal. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
The    Marquess    of    Northampton— Lord 

Great  Chamberlain. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
The  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  Viscount  Hereford. 
The  Lord  Clinton — Lord  Admiral. 
Thomas  Lord  D'Arcy— I  ord  Chamberlain. 
The  Lord  Cobhani. 


The  Lord  Rich. 

Sir  Anthony  Winkfield,  K.G.— Mr.  Comp- 
troller. 
Sir  Thomas  ChejTie,  K.G.  —Mr.  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Secretary  Petre, 
Mr.  Secretary  CeciL 
Sir  Philip  Hobbey. 
Sir  Robert  Bowes. 
Sir  John  Gage. 
Sir  John  Mason. 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
Sir  John  Baker. 
Judge  Bromley. 
Judge  Montague 
Mr.  Wotton. 
^\x.  North. 


names,  however,  among  the  English  scholars,  are  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Roger  Ascham.  The  first  of  these,  a  lawyer,  and  Chancellor  of 
England  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  was  a  man  whose  probity  and  high 
and  simple  character,  joined  with  his  learning,  gave  him  a  European 
reputation.  It  was  chiefly  to  visit  him  that  Erasmus,  the  great 
scholar  of  the  age,  came  to  England,  and  his  death,  under  the  ruthless 
sentence  of  Henry  VIII.,  caused  a  thrill  of  emotion  throughout  Europe. 
His  influence  upon  learning  was  however  chiefly  indirect  The 
whole  man  is  so  interesting,  his  political  life  so  consistent,  his 
character,  though  instances  of  religious  persecution  can  be  brought 
against  him,  on  the  whole  so  liberal  and  generous,  the  description  of 
his  household  at  Chelsea  given  us  by  his  son-in-law  and  by  his  friend 
Erasmus  so  attractive,  and  his  death-scene  so  dignified  and  touching, 
that  it  is  probably  as  a  man  rather  than  as  a  scholar  that  he  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  the  memories  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  Of  his  works 
some  historical  fragments,  and  his  "Utopia,"  or  modem  republic,  are  the 
only  ones  much  esteemed  now.  Roger  Ascham  was  a  very  different 
man  ;  an  amiable  and  careless  scholar,  he  was  at  one  time  Professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  several  times  employed  as  secretary  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  but  is  better  known  as  the  tutor  and  Latin  Secretary 
to  both  the  Queens,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  His  principal  works  are 
"  Toxophilus,"  an  essay  on  shooting,  expressly  intended  to  improve 
English  prose,  and  '*  The  Schoolmaster  "  which  is  full  of  learning  and 
good  sense.  But  more  important  than  any  individual  scholars  to  prove 
the  diffusion  of  learning,  are  the  facts  which  are  known  about  the 
education  of  so  many  of  the  prominent  people  (especially  ladies)  of  that 
time.  The  instructions  of  Thomas  Cromwell  to  the  tutor  of  his  son 
are  still  extant.  They  are  almost  too  onerous.  The  boy  is  to  be  trained 
in  physical  exercises  as  well  as  intellectual,  but  when  occasion  occurs, 
the  two  are  to  be  combined,  and  the  conversation,  even  when  riding  to 
the  meet,  is  to  be  adroitly  led  to  classical  and  instructive  subjects. 
Such  over-zealous  care  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  any  more 
than  the  similar  anxiety  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  but  the  fact  that  a 
shrewd  man  like  Cromwell  insisted  upon  such  a  training  for  his  son 
speaks  largely  for  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  precocious 
ability  of  Edward  VI.,  the  classical  and  other  varied  attainments  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  although  it  is  true  that 
these  instances  are  only  drawn  from  the  very  highest  rank,  point  to 
the  same  fact.  The  establishment  of  great  schools  bears  even  stronger 
witness  in  the  same  direction.  By  a  strange  contradiction  of  circum- 
atances,  while  the  support  of  learning  at  the  Universities  was  decreasing, 
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while  poor  scholars  were  unable  to  obtain  their  usual  assistance,  and 
the  number  of  the  students  was  therefore  rapidly  decreasing,  some 
few  individuals  began  to  establish  foundation  schools.  Certain 
portions  of  the  monastic  revenues  were  devoted  to  the  same  purpose ; 
and  so  much  was  this  the  fashion,  that  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  our  Grammar  Schools,  though  more 
frequently  on  account  of  the  grants  being  completed  with  his  sanction 
than  on  account  of  liberality  of  his  own.  Dean  Colet's  School  of 
St  Paul's,  and  Christ  Church  Hospital,  in  the  old  Monastery  of  Grey 
Friars,  are  the  best  known  of  such  establishments. 

Against  this  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  it  was  impossible  that 
conaequent  ^^  Church  should  have  continued  long  the  hold  which 

fauure  of  supcrstitiou   gavc   it   upon    the   multitude.      Erasmus 

"*      ^'  describes  in  his  Colloquies,  in  a  thoroughly  sceptical 

spirit,  the  relics  that  he  saw  at  TValsingham,  when  he  visited  it, 
accompanied  by  Aldrich,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  His 
disbelief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  relics  excited  the  fury  of  the 
official  :  "  What  need  to  ask  such  questions,"  he  said,  "  when  you 
have  the  authenticated  inscription  % "  Erasmus  also  visited  Canter- 
bury, in  company  with  Colet — on  this  occasion  it  was  the  English- 
man who  was  the  most  sceptical.  A  dirty  rag,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  St.  Thomas,  was  offered  to  him  ;  he,  not  sufficiently  grateful,  drew 
it  together  with  his  fingers,  not  without  some  expression  of  disgust, 
and  disdainfully  replaced  it.  He  was  asked  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  kiss  a  piece  of  a  shoe  with  a  glass  jewel,  said  to  be  the  shoe  of  St. 
Thomas.  "  What,''  said  he,  "  do  these  brutes  imagine  we  must  kiss 
every  good  man's  shoe  ? "  The  amount  of  superstition  which  had 
to  be  overthrown,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  great.  England  was 
full  of  places  of  pilgrimage,  where  wonder-working  relics  were  kept 
and  exhibited  in  the  interest  of  the  monks  who  possessed  them.* 
Among  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  a  very  important  one  was  the  examination  of  these 
relics.  For  instance,  we  hear  at  one  time  of  the  great  wooden 
Christ,  called  "  Dderfel-Gadern,"  which  was  brought  from  Wales, 
and  burnt  under  the  unfortunate  Friar  Forest,  who  was  hung  in 

*  As  a  single  instance,  Lcyton  the  Commissioner  says  of  Slaiden  Bradley  :  "By  this 
bringar,  ray  servant,  I  send  yowe  relyquis,  fyrste,  two  flowres  wrappede  in  white  ana 
blake  sarcenet  that  one  Christynmas  evjTi  will  spring  and  burgen  and  here  blossoms, 
qnod  expertum  esse,  saith  the  prior  of  Maiden  Bradley  ;  ye  shall  also  receve  a  bage  of 
reliquis,  wherein  ye  shall  se  straingeis  thynges,  as  sliall  appere  by  the  scripture,  as, 
Godes  cote,  Oure  lades  smoke,  Parte  of  Codes  supper  in  cena  domini,"  etc. — Wrioht's 
SiWp^Ttssifm.  of  Monasteries,  Camden  Society,  p.  58. 
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chains  above  it.  At  another  time,  it  is  a  phial  of  blood  in  the  village 
of  Hales  in  Worcestershire,  the  influence  of  which  even  Henry  VIII. 
was  not  able  to  withstand  ;  ^  or  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  priory  at 
Cardigan,  with  a  taper  which  did  not  waste  for  nine  years,  and  was 
then  extinguished  by  a  perjurer ;  ^  or  the  Rood  at  Boxley,  which 
moved  its  eyes  and  head,  which  is  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  of 
which  the  imposture  is  disclosed. 

But  it  was  neither  in  its  political  nor  its  learned  pre-eminence, 
nor  indeed  in  the  superstitious  influence  which  it  ex-  DestmcUon  of 
ercised,  that  the  great  revolution  in  the  Church  took  '^«  monaateriei. 
place.      It  was  the  loss  of    its  wealth  and  social  pre-eminence, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  which  chiefly  changed  its 
position.      These  institutions   were   at   the   very   summit   of    their 
importance.    Their  splendour  rivalled,  nay  surpassed,  that  of  the 
greatest  nobles.     When  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  dined,  his  table 
was  raised  fifteen  steps  above  the  rest  of  the  hall,  and  the  monks 
who  waited  on  him  sung  a  hymn  at  every  fifth  step.     He  sat  alone 
in  the  middle  of  his  table,  and  guests  even  of  the  highest  rank 
were  only  allowed  to  sit  at  the  end.     Their  hospitality  was  vast 
also ;  not  only  were  there  daily  distributions  of  fragments  to  the 
poor  about  the  gates,  but  travellers  and  pilgrims  were  sure  to  find  a 
welcome.     At  St.  Thomas's  of  Canterbury,  as  at  other  monasteries, 
there  was  a  vast  hall  regularly  set  and  attended  every  day.     They  had 
no  difficulty  in  affording  this,  for  their  wealth  was  enormous.     The 
revenue  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  is  estimated  at  .£3500,  or  about 
£35,000  of  our  money.    And  this  was  not  quite  the  richest  among  them. 
It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  larger  abbeys  much  disorder  reigned 
beyond  what  is  inseparable  from  an  idle  community  with  considerable 
wealth  at  its  command  and  an  exemption  from  the  common  duties 
of  citizenship.     But  in  the  smaller  monasteries,  where  men  of  lower 
rank  and  education   constituted  the  body  of  monks,  and  towards 
which  the  eye  of  the  public  was  not  often  directed,  iniquities  of  the 
vilest  nature  were  rife.     The  proof  of  this  is  indisputable.     Crom- 
well, no  doubt,  employed  coarse  and  eager  instruments,  but   the 
stories  given   of    proved   immorality,   and   of    abbots  and    monks 
surprised  with  the  evidences  of  loose  life  about  them,  are  too  circum- 
stantial to  be  doubted.'     Not  only  did  profound  immorality,  but  also 

1  StvvnXh,  Sermon  he/ore  Edward  VI.  »  Suppression  o(  Monasteries,  p.  188. 

8  This  is  amply  proved  by  the  letters  in  Wright's  Suppressum  of  Monasteries.  In  the 
«ame  monastery  at  Maiden  Bradley,  for  instance,  Leyton  finds  "  An  holy  father  xirior, 
And  hath  but  vj.  children,  and  but  one  dowghter  mariede  yet,  of  the  goodes  of  the 
monasterie,  trystyng  shortly  to  mary  the  reste." 
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profound  ignorance  find  a  home  in  these  smaller  societies— ignorance 
and  immorality  too  which  would  not  be  corrected.  The  Abbot  of 
Warden,  in  Bedfordshire,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
monastry :— "  Item,  that  whereas  we  by  the  said  injunctions  be 
commanded  to  have  early  lecture  of  divinity,  we  have  none  ;  and 
when  it  is  read  few  or  none  of  the  monks  come  to  it.  Item,  I  did 
assign  Thomas  London  to  read  the  divinity  lecture,  and  he  undis- 
creetly  did  read  the  books  of  Eccius  Omelies,  which  books  be  all 
carnal  and  of  a  brutal  understanding.  .  .  .  Item,  forasmuch  as  I  did 
perceive  ignorance  was  a  great  cause  why  these  my  brethren  were 
thus  far  out  of  good  order  and  in  continual  unquietness,  ...  I 
caused  books  of  grammar  to  be  bought  for  each  of  them,  and 
assigned  my  brother  to  instruct  them,  but  there  would  come  none  to 
him  but  one  Richard  Baldock  and  Thomas  Clement.  Item,  they  be 
in  number  fifteen  brethren,  and  except  three  of  them,  none  under- 
stand nor  know  their  rule,  nor  the  statutes  of  their  religion."  The 
rest  of  the  letter  describes  a  threatened  assault  upon  himself  for  hia 
attempts  at  reform,  and  instances  of  the  grossest  immorality. 

The  condition  of  the  monasteries  had  been  known  for  years. 
Both  Warham  and  Wolsey  had  inquired  into  them,  and  intended  to 
reform  them.  It  may  have  been  his  knowledge  of  this  plan  of  his 
former  master's  which  suggested  to  Cromwell's  essentially  secular 
mind  the  idea  of  at  once  striking  a  blow  at  the  Church,  removing  a 
real  abuse,  and  replenishing  the  King's  exchequer.  It  is  certain 
that  the  idea  was  acted  upon  very  thoroughly. 

In  the  autumn  of  1636  a  general  visitation  of  monasteries  was 
ordered,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Of  this 
commission  the  most  vigorous  members  appear  to  have  been  Legh 
and  Leyton,  who  went  to  work  at  their  somewhat  disgusting  duties 
as  if  they  found  pleasure  in  them.  There  were  others  who  were 
almost  as  keen  in  the  work.  The  process  of  visitation  was  a  vigor- 
ous and  summary  one.  All  other  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the 
monasteries  were  removed,  and  the  visitors  were  practically  absolute. 
"My  Tiord  of  Lincoln  visited  here,"  says  Leyton,  "and  through 
his  diocese  in  these  parts  only  to  prevent  the  King's  visitation  ...  to 
the  derogation  of  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  power  and  prerogative 
metropolitan  given  him  by  the  King's  highness.  If  he  will  bo  suffer 
his  power  to  be  contemned  it  is  pity  he  should  have  his  mitre." 
Armed  with  this  authority,  the  commissioners  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  monasteries,  called  the  monks  together,  and  in  many  instances  at 
all  events,  told  all  who  wished  it  they  were  free  to  go.     Such  as  left 
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the  monastery  were  supplied  with  priests'  dress,  if  they  were  mer,  or 
secular  dresses,  if  women.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  who  availed  themselves  of  this  permission.  We  find  Legh 
writing  to  ask  Cromwell  : — "  Also  I  desire  you  to  send  me  word  what 
shall  be  done  with  these  religious  persons,  which,  kneeling  on  their 
knees,  holding  up  their  hands,  instantly  with  humble  petition  desire 
of  God,  the  King,  and  you,  to  be  dismissed  from  their  religion,  saying 
tliey  live  in  it  contrary  to  God's  law  and  their  conscience."^  Again, 
Margaret  Vernon,  an  abbess,  writes  to  ask  "  what  way  shall  be  best 
for  me  to  take,  seeing  there  shall  be  none  left  here  but  myself  and  this 
poor  maiden."  ^  When  the  monastery  was  thus  cleared  of  its  unwill- 
ing inhabitants,  all  the  rest  were  shut  up.  Such  were  the  injunctions 
given  ;  there  seems  to  have  been  some  little  difference  in  practice, 
for  we  find,  among  others,  Legh  complaining  that  "  Mr.  Doctor  Leyton 
hath  not  done  the  same  in  places  where  he  hath  been,  but  licensed 
the  heads  and  masters  to  go  abroad,  which  I  suppose  maketh  the 
brethren  to  grudge  the  more."  This  restriction  was  no  doubt  very 
irksome,  as  was  also  the  closing  up  of  all  private  entrances  to  the 
monasteries,  one  entrance  alone  being  allowed.  When  they  were 
thus  secured  in  their  houses,  evidence  was  taken  of  all  sorts,  inven- 
tories of  their  property  made,  their  accounts  and  leases  carefully 
exanuned,  and  their  moraUty  sifted.  Evidence  of  a  very  poor  kind 
was  accepted,  and  informers  were  no  doubt  plentiful.  Nor  was  this 
all, — the  more  zealous  visitors  at  all  events  set  to  work  with  a  precon- 
ceived notion  of  the  guilt  of  the  monks,  and  as  experience  strengthened 
this  belief,  no  denial  would  avail  At  the  College  of  Newark,  in 
Leicester,  the  monks  would  not  confess — "  The  abbess  here  is  con- 
federate, we  suppose,  and  nothing  will  confess.  The  abbot  is  an 
honest  man  and  doth  very  well,  but  he  hath  here  the  most  obstinate 
and  factious  canons  that  ever  I  knew."  And  so  Dr.  Leyton  says  he 
will  bring  against  them  specific  charges,  which  he  confesses  he  had 
never  heard  brought  against  any  of  them,  but  confession  of  which  he 
hopes  to  wring  from  them.  If  after  such  examination  much  was  found 
amiss,  whether  gross  immorality  or  gross  mismanagement,  which  seems 
to  have  been  very  common,  the  visitors  had  power  to  compel  surrender 
at  once.'  The  mismanagement  is  curious,  the  living  being  often 
beyond  the  income  of  the  monastery,  and  the  lands  being  let  on 

^  Sn-p.  Mon.  xxxvi.  a  5up.  Afon.,  Letter  xxii. 

^  Thus  in  Kent  tlie  Commissioners  report,  "  We  have  been  at  the  monasteries  of  Lay- 
don,  Dover  and  Folkestone,  and  have  taken  a  clear  siirrender  of  every  of  the  samv 

monasteries." 
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ridiculous  leases.  In  the  Cliarterhouse,  for  instance,  the  yearly 
revenue  of  the  house  is  put  at  £642,  Os.  4d.,  and  the  provision  for 
living  as  amounting  to  £658,  7s.  4d.  "I  learn  here,"  says  the 
visitor,  "  that  heretofore,  when  all  victual  was  at  a  convenient  price, 
and  also  when  they  were  fewer  persons  in  number  than  they  now  be, 
the  proctor  hath  accounted  for  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  their  rental 
being  but  as  above,  which  costly  fare,  buildings  and  others,  were  then 
borne  by  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  the  city  of  London."  He 
also  complains  that  "  to  the  cloistered  door  there  are  no  less  than  four- 
and-twenty  keys  in  four-and-twenty  persons'  hands ;  also  to  the  buttery 
door  there  be  twelve  sundry  keys  in  twelve  men's  hands,  wherein 
seemeth  to  be  small  husbandry."  The  causes  on  which  they  insisted 
on  surrenders  were  sometimes  trivial  enough.  There  is  an  exceDent 
'.etter  from  the  Abbot  of  Faversham,  urging  that  his  age  was  no  valid 
reason  for  surrendering  his  monastery. 

By  February  1536  sufficient  evidence  was  collected,  and  many 
surrenders  and  dissolutions  already  elFected.  Here  and  there 
abbeys  were  well  reported  of,  though  scarcely  any  by  either 
Legh  or  Leyton.  Thus  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Ramsay  was 
praised.  George  Giffard  begs  that  Woolstrope  Abbey  may  be  un- 
suppressed.  The  nuns  of  Polesworth  are  declared  pure,  and 
Latimer  entreats  for  the  Priory  of  Great  Malvern.  Enough,  how- 
ever had  been  collected  to  show  that  there  was  really  a  vast  amount 
of  wickedness  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  King  and  Parliament  being 
alike  interested  in  the  matter,  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  the 
dissolution  of  all  monasteries  under  two  hundred  a  year  rental, 
excepting  any  which  the  King  might  except ;  their  property,  saving 
the  vested  rights  of  leaseholders,  was  the  King's  absolutely.  The 
monks  who  still  wished  to  keep  their  orders  were  drafted  into  the 
larger  abbeys.  There  was  at  once  a  scramble  for  the  prey.  Abbots 
clamoured  to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  exceptions.  Founders,  or 
founders'  kin,  begged  for  their  foundations,  or  that  the  temporality 
should  be  returned  to  them,  or  that  at  least  they  should  have  the 
right  of  pre-emption.  Needy  courtiers  begged  for  grants  of  the  con- 
fiscated land.  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  a  scholar  and  a  diplomatist,  begs 
Cromwell  in  cringing  terms  "so  to  bring  me  into  the  King's  most 
noble  remembrance,  that  of  his  most  bounteous  liberality  it  may 
like  his  highness  to  reward  me  with  some  convenient  portion  of  the 
suppressed  lands."  Humphrey  Stafford  writes,  "And  if  it  would 
please  your  mastership  to  be  so  good  master  unto  me  as  to  help  me 
to  Warspryng  Priory,  I  were  and  will  be  whilst  I  live  your  bedeman." 
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But  Cromwell  saw  before  him  a  still  larger  prey.  It  did  not  suit 
him  to  proceed  so  arbitrarily  with  the  larger  foundations  as  he  had 
done  with  the  smaller  ones  ;  but  their  fate  was  sealed.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  the  larger  number  of  them  were  frightened^  or 
cajoled  into  voluntary  surrender.  If  voluntary  surrender  seemed 
impossible,  there  was  nearly  always  some  cause  found  to  give  colour 
to  the  deposition  of  the  abbot,  and  his  place  was  occupied  by  some 
one  ready  to  please  the  King  by  immediate  suiTender.  The  monks 
of  the  Charterhouse  had  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Crown. 
Thomas  Bedyll,  one  of  the  commissioners,  after  congratulating  Crom- 
well on  the  death  of  most  of  them,  begs  him  to  have  pity  on  the 
Lord  Prior  of  the  same,  "  which  is  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  was  in  that 
habit  .  .  .  and  now  at  last,  at  mine  exhortation  and  instigation,  con- 
stantly moved  and  finally  persuaded  his  brethren  to  surrender  their 
house,  lands  and  goods  into  the  King's  hands,  and  to  trust  only  to 
his  mercy  and  grace.  1  beseech  you,  my  Lord,  that  the  said  Prior 
may  be  so  entreated  by  your  help  that  he  be  not  sorry  and  repent 
that  he  hath  feared  and  followed  your  sore  words  and  my  gentle  ex- 
hortation made  unto  him  to  surrender  his  said  house."  The  Abbot 
of  St.  Alban's  was  a  most  obstinate  patient  :  "  In  all  communications 
and  motions  made  concerning  any  surrender,  he  showeth  himself  so 
stiff  that,  as  he  saith,  he  would  rather  choose  to  beg  his  bread  all  the 
days  of  his  life  than  consent  to  any  surrender."  Legh  and  Petre,  the 
commissioners,  ask,  therefore,  whether  they  shall  go  on  with  the  pro- 
cess of  deprivation,  *'  for  manifest  dilapidation,  making  of  shifts,  etc., 
which  done,  the  house  will  be  in  such  debt,  that  we  think  no  man 
will  take  the  office  of  abbot  here  upon  him,  except  any  do  it  only 
for  that  purpose  to  surrender  the  same  into  the  King's  hands." 
When  the  surrenders  were  made,  the  houses  were  treated  as  at  once 
belonging  entirely  to  the  Crown.  The  prior  and  the  monks  were 
pensioned,  but  the  pensions  were  very  smaU,  and  the  clear  profit  to 
the  Crown  great.  Thus  the  Abbey  of  St.  Andrew's,  Northampton, 
had  an  income  of  about  four  hundred  a  year ;  the  prior's  and  sub- 
prior's  pensions  were  left  "  tHl  the  Lord  Privy  Seal's  pleasure  was 
known  therein."  One  of  the  monks,  aged  thirty-six,  was  given  a 
small  vicarage  in  Northampton,  of  the  yearly  income  of  seven  pounds, 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  abbey,  and  happened  to  be  vacant.  Four 
above  the  age  of  forty  were  given  four  pounds  a  year  a'^iece : 
two  about  thirty,  sixty-six  shillings  and  eightpence  each ;  and 
three  younger  than  that,  fifty-three  and  fourpence.  Thirty-five 
pounds,  therefore,  oui  of  the  four  hundred  of  income,  covered  all  the 
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penBions  except  the  prior's  and  sub-prior's.     The  property  belonging 
to  the  abbeys  was  carefully  looked  into  and  made  to  produce  its 
proper  rent.     At  this  same  abbey  of  Northampton  there  was  an  m- 
Lnce  of  the  absurd  way  in  which  it  had  been  before  managed. 
Their  income  had  shrunk  considerably,  but  not  m  this  prior  s  time  : 
'But  surely  his  predecessors  pleasured  much  in  odoriferous  savours, 
as  it  should  seem  by  their  converting  the  rents  of  ^"^^^J^^T^A 
that  were  wont  to  be  paid  in  com  and  gram,  into  giUy-flowers  and 
roses  "    All  the  wealth  of  the  property,  relics,  jewels,  etc.,  were  care- 
fully inventoried,  and  in  large  part  sold,  and  the  houses  themselves 
stripped  of  their  lead  and  bells  and  glass,  and  the  very  materials  sold 
to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  the  churches  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
being  spared.^    In  1539  an  Act  was  passed,  not  for  dissolving  monas- 
teries-that  had  been  done  already-but  for  vesting  their  property  m 
the  King.    The  work  was  then  virtually  finished,  and  the  Parliament, 
wHch  had  counted  in  its  first  session,  beginning  m  April   1539 
twenty  abbots  among  its  members,  began  its  second  session  m  Apnl 
1540  with  none.     Two  or  three  abbots  who  remained  obstinate  such 
as  Beche  of  St.  John's,  Colchester,  Coke  of  Reading,  and  Whiting  of 
Glastonbury,  were  entangled  in  charges  of  treason  and  beheaded 
While  the  Revolution  was  thus  proceedmg  in  all  directions  and  m 
aU  classes  of  society,  the  outward  appearance  of  England 
SJT^c*  Of      did  not  change  much.    Visitors,  both  in  Hen^  VII.  s 
^i*nd.            jgi„^  and  in  Elizabeth's,  mention  the  abundance  ot 
pasturage,  the  comparative  paucity  of  agriculture,  and  the  great 
quantity  ^f  open  country  stocked  with  game.     "Agriculture  is  not 
Tctised  in  this  island  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people This  negligence  is,  however,  atoned  for  by  an  im- 
mense profusion  of  every  comestible  animal,  such  as  stags,  goats,  fallow- 
deer,  hares,  rabbits,  pigs,  and  an  infinity  of  oxen,  which  have  much 
larger  horns  than  ours,  wbich  proves  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  as 
horns  cannot  bear  excessive  cold.  .  .  .  Common  fowls   pea-fowls, 
partridges,  pheasants,  and   other   small  birds,  abound  here  above 
measure."^    The  roads  were  set  deep  between  hedges    and  Perhn 
teUs  us  how  there  were  steps  up  from  the  deep  roads  to  the  fields 
above  through  the  hedges.     The  houses  of  the  common  people  were 
mostly  mud  hovels,  but  we  are  told  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  people  m 
them  fared  like  kings.     The  thinness  of  the  population  wa^  remark- 
able.   The  wars  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  last  century  had  made 
1  See  Scudamore's  accounts  in  the  S^i.V'grtssion  of  Monasteries, 
«  Italian  Relation. 


great  havoc  among  the  people  ;  disastrous  sweeping  diseases,  bred 
probably  in  part  by  uncleanness,  had  stiU  further  thinned  them. 
Such  as  there   were  dwelt  in  very  scattered  hamlets,  one  of  the 
changes  of  the  period  being  the  rise  of  large  villages  and  spiaU  towns. 
The  decay  of  towns  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  met  with 
in  the  Statute-Book  ;  though  this  was  partly  caused,  perhaps,  by  the 
general  smallness  of  the  population,  and  by  unskilful  legislation  with 
regard  to  trade,  it  depended  more  upon  the  fact  that  the  mercantile 
propnetors  began  to  attract  labourers  around  their  own  dwellings. 
The  rules  of  the  guUds  and  corporations  were  very  oppressive,  and 
workmen  sought  refuge  from  them  in  the  villages.     There  is  a  strik- 
ing  Act  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  interdicts 
under  penalties  manufacture  in  hamlets  and  villages,  "  because  per- 
sons inhabiting  them  both  farmed  lands  and  occupied  the  mysteries 
of  cloth-making,  weaving,"  etc.     The  efforts  of  the  great  towns  to 
retain  their  monopoUes  were  vigorous.    There  are  many  statutes 
restricting  places  where   certain  trades  may  be   carried  on.     The 
whole  system  of  trade  was  indeed  one  of  restriction.     Again  and 
^ain  were  prices  fixed  ;  rules  were  made  insisting  upon  the  autho- 
rized examination  and  marking  of  goods  to  secure  their  purity.     The 
number  of  apprentices  was  limited.     The  jealousy  of  foreigners  was 
80  great  that  in  some  of  the  national  branches  of  trade  no  foreign 
apprentices  were  admitted.^    The  frequent  repetition  of  such  statutes 
marks  their  futiHty  ;  in  fact  here,  too,  change  from  the  medieval  to 
the  modem  state  was  being  effected,  and  the  primary  laws  of  compe- 
tition and   of  supply  and  demand   were  forcing  themselves  into 
notice. 

But  if  other  large  cities  decayed,  London  continually  grew.     Its 
wealth  and  splendour  are  admitted  on  all  hands.     "  In  one  single 
street,  named  the  Strand,  leading  to  St.  Paul's,  there  are  fifty-two 
goldsmiths'  shops,  so  rich  and  full  of  silver  vessels,  great  and  small, 
that  in  all  the  shops  in  Milan,  Rome,  Venice  and  Florence   put 
together,  I  do  not  think  there  are  to  be  found  so  many  or  of  the 
magnificence  to  be  seen  in  London."^    The  streets  were,  it  is  true, 
built  chiefly  of  timber,  or  at  best  of   brick,  and  the  paving  was 
intrusted  to  the  individual  care  of  each  householder ;  but  the  City 
abounded  with  every  article  of  luxury  as  well  as  with  the  necessaries 
of  Me,  while  through  it  ran  the  clear,  beautiful  Thames,  "in  which  it 
was  truly  a  beautiful  thing  to  behold  one  or  two  thousand  tame  swans 


*  The  pewterers,  for  instance. 
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swiinimng."^  No  doubt  much  impurity  must  have  found  its  way 
into  the  river,  but  the  art  of  draining  was  not  as  yet  well  developed, 
and  "  crows  and  ravens  croaked  at  pleasure  in  the  streets,  no  man 
regarding  the  omen."  There  was  even  a  penalty  for  destroying 
them,  for  they  were  the  scavengers,  and  kept  the  streets  of  the  town 
free  from  filth.  For  the  same  reason  kites  were  tolerated,  "  which 
were  so  tame  that  they  would  take  from  the  children's  hands  bread 
smeared  with  butter,  Flemish  fashion,  which  their  mothers  gave 
them."  The  common  houses  in  London  were  gable-ended  wooden 
edifices,  each  storey  jutting  over  the  one  beneath  it.  The  lighting 
was  not  particularly  good.  Lanterns  were  hoisted  on  the  top  of  Bow 
steeple  that  people  might  find  their  way  with  greater  security.^ 

Building  was  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  rich  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Wolsey  was  lavish  in  his  expenditure  on  this 
point,  indeed  dangerously  so  for  his  own  safety,  during  his  retirement 
at  York  ;  extravagance  is  one  of  the  charges  against  him.  Hampton 
Court  he  built  and  gave  to  the  King.  His  palace  of  York  Place, 
afterwards  Whitehall,  was  magnificent.  Somerset  was  also  a  great 
builder,  and,  as  has  been  said,  spared  not  even  churches  to  supply 
him  with  room  and  material  for  his  new  palace. 

In  such  houses  as  these  there  was  a  great  display  of  splendour, 
especially  in  times  of  festivity.      Sumptuous  masks,  strange  dress- 
ings-up,  which  appear  to  us  almost  childish,  and  must,  one  would 
think,  have  been  very  duU,  were  the  delight  of  the  time.    The  same 
sort  of  amusement  was  carried  on  out  of  doors.      King  Henry  and 
his  wife  used  to  go  Maying.     The  King  and  his  archers  would  be  up 
betimes,  and  dressed  in  Lincoln  green,  go  into  the  woods  of  Green- 
wich.   The  Queen  and  her  maidens,  in  some  rich  and  peculiar  dress, 
would  ride  out  later  in  the  day  and  be  captured  by  the  gallant  out- 
laws, who  feasted  them  nobly  in  sham  fortresses  of  bushes.     In  less 
distinguished  society  amusements  were  of  a  somewhat  more  solid 
description.     Then,  as  now,  Englishmen  could  do  nothing  without 
eating.     Their  meals  were  large  and  heavy,  and  usually,  if  they  had 
friends  with  them,  taken  at  taverns.  Of  wine  they  drank  but  little,  but 
they  were  very  fond  of  beer,  and  although  silent  at  their  meals, 
found  time  frequently  to  pledge  their  guests.     At  Court  there  was 
a  great  rage    for  gambling ;    the  largest  disbursements,   with  the 
exception  of  those  for  jewels,  in  Henry  VIII.'s  Household  Book  are 
for  gambling  debts.     He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  taste  for  not 
the  highest  company ;  Domingo,  the  black,  and  the  gentlemen  and 
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grooms  of  his  chamber  were  his  constant  associates.  Games  of  chance 
were  well  liked,  too,  by  the  commonalty,  though  the  King  seems  to 
have  thought  them  a  royal  monopoly,  as  they  are  frequently  for- 
bidden by  statute  and  proclamation.  They  were,  however,  chiefly 
combined  with  manly  exercise,  consisting  of  tennis,  bowis,  and  games 
of  that  sort.  In  opposition  to  these  the  lovers  of  old-fashion  were 
always  vaunting  archery  and  martial  exercises  ;  nor,  perhaps,  were 
they  very  wrong  ;  for,  though  crimes  of  imposture  and  fraud  were 
much  upon  the  increase,  and  went  on  increasing,  crimes  of  violence, 
as  we  have  stated,  were  very  common,  and  the  ploughman  still 
ploughed  with  his  sword  or  bow  and  buckler  lying  m  the  corner  of 
the  Held. 
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ELIZABETH  was  at  Hatfield  when  the  news  of  the  Queen's 
death  was  brought  to  her.  Thither,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
a  number  of  peers  and  gentlemen  collected  to  ac- 
knowledge and  congratulate  her.  She  had  already 
been  proclaimed  in  London  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  Lords  and  Commons,  for  Parliament  was 
the  time,  although  dissolved  by  the  late  Queen's 
demise.  After  the  Queen  had  received  the  Council  at  Hatfield,  and 
liad  implied  that  no  great  change  was  in  prospect,  Cecil,  who  had 
all  along  acted  as  her  adviser,  and  had  already  taken  steps  to  secure 
Appoints  cecu  ^^^  quict  accession,  took  the  oaths  as  Secretary.  She 
Secretary.  addressed  him  with  solemn  words  of   confidence  : — 

"  This  judgment  I  have  of  you,"  she  said,  "  that  you  will  not  be 
corrupted  with  any  manner  of  gifts,  and  that  you  will  be  faithful 
to  the  State,  and  that  without  respect  to  my  private  will  you  will 
give  me  that  counsel  which  you  think  best."  Her  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.     Never  had  prince  a  more  devoted  minister,  or  one 
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more  ready  to  give  all  for  the  least  possible  return,  and  never  has 
princess  wanted  a  devoted  adviser  more. 

The  last  reign  had  done  nothing  towards  raising  England  to  that 
independent ,  position  among  European  nations  which  it   Reugioas  and 
had  lost  under  the  reckless  and  fatal  government  of  foreign  poUcy 

XT   _Li-         iiiT  11TT  °^  *'^^®  reign, 

^.ortnumberland.      It  was  held  abroad  as  necessary   under  the  difa- 
that  the  country  should  be  protected  by  one  or  other  of   SJilceT'oTthe 
the  great  rivals,  and  add  its  weight  and  influence  to   conj^tT- 
that  of  its  protector.     It  was  still  regarded  as  the  prize  and  prey  of 
the  strongest  and  most  skilful  player.     The  task  which  Elizabeth 
and  Cecil  set  themselves  was  to  pick  their  way  so  nicely  amid  the 
various  dangers  that  beset  them,  to  play  off  so  skilfully  the  jealousy 
of  the  great  powers,   that  England,  contradicting  all  expectations, 
might  in  time  find  itself  strong  enough  to  s*and  alone.     The  great- 
ness of  the  Queen  and  her  minister  in  the  first  part  of  her  reign  is 
marked  by  this,  that  a  plan  apparently  so  desperate  was  successful. 
To  this  object  the   Queen  added  another,  in  which  she  probably 
sympathized  with  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  nation.     She  was 
desirous  to  be  free  from  Rome.     Cecil,  with  far  broader  views  and 
deeper  insight  into  the  necessities  of  the  future,  went  much  further, 
and  desired  the  restitution  of  Protestantism.      It  was  this  double 
object  which,  though  it  seemed  at  first  the  great  danger  of  the  reign, 
and  though  it  really  gave  to  the  whole  of  it  a  character  of  trouble 
and  indecision,  enabled  the   (Jueen  and   Cecil   to   attain   ultimate 
success.     Had  there  been  no  obstacle  to  the  friendship  with  Spain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  Elizabeth  would  in  all  probability  have 
fallen  under  its  influence  ;  for  Philip  had  been  her  friend  throughout 
her  most  difficult  times,  and,  unable  to  secure  any  footing  for  himself 
in  England,  was  ready  to  accept  his  sister-in-law  as  his  representative, 
nay,  even  offered  to  draw  tighter  the  bond  which  connected  them,  and 
to  marry  her.     Had  these  overtures  been  accepted,  England  must  have 
bidden  fareweU  to  all  hope  of  an  independent  position   ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
in  Europe  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  steps  towards   knowledge  of 
Protestantism  which  were  taken  immediately  on  her  ac-   between^^rSnce 
cession,  it  is  probable  that  this  natural  friendship  would   "*  ^^*^ 
have  resulted.     These  steps  however  were  so  opposed  to  the  feelings 
of  Philip,  that  they  compelled  him  to  hold  somewhat  aloof,  although 
his  interest  in  keeping  England  from  France  was  too  strong  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  his  general  support  from  the  Queen.     Resting  upon 
this  support,  and  strong  in  the  persuasion  that  nothing  but  very 
violent  measures  would  induce  Philip  to  withdraw  it,  Cecil  and  the 
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Queen  could  venture  some  distance  along  the  road  to  Protestantism, 
and  could  bid  defiance  to  the  immediate  danger  which  was  threatening 
them  from  France.  On  this  side  the  Queen's  position  was  most 
perilous.  The  Spanish  support  of  the  Protestant  Queen 
danger  ftrom  inclined  the  fervid  Roman  Catholics  to  look  for  assistance 
^**"*'*"  from  the  French  ;  nor,  though  throughout  the  last  reign 

it  had  been  constantly  friendly  to  Elizabeth,  had  this  Court  any  objec- 
tion to  enact  the  part  of  protector  to  the  Catholics.  The  heir  of  the 
Scotch  branch  of  the  royal  family — Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was 
recognized  by  many  Catholics  as  the  rightful  Queen,  and  by  many 
more  as  having  a  rightful  claim  to  the  succession — had  married  the 
Dauphin  Francis,  and  this  match  had  excited  the  hope  that  Scotland, 
England  and  France  might  one  day  be  joined  under  one  crown,  and 
that  this  powerful  united  kingdom,  cleaving  asunder  Spain  from  its 
great  mercantile  dependency  the  Netherlands,  might  assume  a  para- 
mount ascendancy  in  Europe.  It  was  by  the  skilful  management  of 
the  jealousy  thus  aroused  between  the  two  possible  supporters  of  the 
Catholics  of  England,  that  Cecil  was  enabled  to  continue  in  an 
independent  and  Protestant  career,  till  events  in  France  removed  all 
danger  from  thence.  England  then  found  itself  strong  enough  to 
follow  the  course  which  European  events  had  been  gradually  forcing 
upon  it,  to  let  the  discontented  Catholics  fall  back  upon  Spain  as  their 
natural  support,  to  break  with  that  country,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
united  Catholics  of  Europe. 

To  pursue  with  success  such  a  course,  where  every  step  was  beset 
chATMt  r  of  ^^  twofold  difiiculties,  and  watched  by  the  jealous  eyes 
EUzabeth'i  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  Continent,  required  a 

°^^"^"'  firmness  of  purpose,  an  adroitness  in  the  employment 

of  means,  and  a  power  of  dissimulation  such  as  belonged  to  few 
statesmen.  These  qualities  were  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 
Cecil,  and  by  Walsingham,  who  upon  Cecil's  appointment  as  Treasurer 
became  Secretary  of  State.  Cecil  had  also  a  wonderful  power  of  clearly 
comprehending  the  state  of  aflJ'airs  at  any  given  moment,  an  almost 
pedantically  methodical  habit  of  balancing  the  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage of  any  line  of  action,  and,  what  was  most  important  in  his 
situation,  a  power  of  tolerating  and  pleasing  one  of  the  most  strange 
and  capricious  women  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throneT^^* 

Elizabeth  was  gifted  with  an  excellent  intellect,  which  she  had 
Pecuiiaritiei  of  cultivated  Carefully.  She  spoke  several  languages 
ui0  Queen.  fluently,  had  read  a  certain  quantity  of  the  classics,  and 

was  ready  with  such  repartee  as  might  well  pass  for  wit  in  a  Queen. 
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Nor  was  her  intellect  superficial ;  she  had  a  very  clear  insight  into 
the  state  of  affairs  around  her.  But  she  had  two  peculiarities  which 
rendered  her  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  She  had  a  rooted  dislike  to 
making  up  her  mind,  and  this  defect  she  tried  to  carry  off,  or  even 
turn  to  advantage,  by  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  which  the  tendencies 
of  the  age  rendered  only  too  common.  Craft  and  intrigue  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  public  life  of  the  time.  Of  these  Elizabeth  had 
a  large  share,  and  was  able  to  cover  her  vacillation  by  constant 
waiting  upon  the  chances  of  the  future,  and  by  a  double-faced  line  of 
action,  supported  by  a  perfect  disregard  for  truth.  Her  o\vn  ministers 
could  never  be  sure  that  she  was  not  betraying  them.  No  foreign 
powers  to  whom  she  had  promised  assistance  could  be  sure  that  she 
would  not  refuse  to  recognize  her  promises  when  the  time  arrived, 
and  the  only  way  by  which  Cecil  could  keep  her  in  the  desired  path 
was  by  suddenly  engaging  her  in  some  measure  from  which  she 
could  not  withdraw.  Added  to  this  constitutional  vacillation,  she 
possessed  two  quite  different  sides  to  her  character.  She  was  at  once 
a  prudent  and  intriguing  Queen,  and  a  vain  coquettish  woman.  She 
was  thus  always  expecting  from  those  who  approached  her  profound 
respect  and  admiration,  and  traded  on  the  immunities  of  her  sex  so 
far  as  to  require  great  sacrifices  to  be  made  for  her.  She  would  thus 
commission  her  commanders  and  diplomatists  to  follow  a  certain 
course  of  action,  but  expect  them,  if  the  expedition  failed  or  the 
intrigue  was  discovered,  to  exonerate  her  from  all  blame,  and  to  assert 
that  they  had  acted  on  their  own  authority.  Worse  than  this, 
although  in  the  main  she  sought  the  good  of  her  country  and  followed 
the  advice,  if  judiciously  administered,  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  she 
was  constantly  surroimded  by  a  second  circle  of  favourite  courtiers, 
on  whom  she  lavished  all  the  lucrative  places  and  monopolies 
which  she  had  at  her  disposal,  and  whose  influence,  exerted  for 
selfish  and  unpatriotic  ends,  increased  her  own  constitutional  tendency 
towards  double-dealing.  They  were,  it  is  true,  in  nearly  every  case 
men  of  ability,  but  retained  their  position  by  flattery  and  courtier-Hke 
arts,  and  were  allowed  to  take  liberties  which  in  some  instances 
threatened  seriously  to  compromise  her  character.  The  Queen's 
purely  femiaine  and  coquettish  side  rendered  it  also  very  difficult  to 
know  what  she  would  be  inclined  to  do  when  suitors  came  about  her; 
and  as  much  of  the  politics  of  the  day  depended  upon  her  marriage, 
there  was  always  this  difficult  element  to  take  into  consideration. 

It  was  this   wayward,    capricious,    vacillating,    intriguing,    but 
withal  high-intentioned  woman  that  Cecil,  and  those  who  thought 
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like  him,  had  to  guide.  They  were  by  no  means  always  success- 
ful. The  time  arrived  when  a  straightforward  adoption  of 
Protestant  interests  appeared  to  them  the  only  honourable  and 
poKtic  course.  But  although,  in  the  long  run,  they  succeeded  in 
forcing  Elizabeth  into  the  championship  of  European  Protestantism, 
they  were  constantly  thwarted  by  her  irresolution  and  determined 
preference  for  double-dealing. 

Two  questions  at  once  presented  themselves  for  solution — reli- 
gion, and  the  cessation  of  the  late  disastrous  war.  Spanish  states- 
men and  the  larger  number  of  Englishmen  thought  that  the  Queen 
would  be  obliged  to  act  as  the  creature  of  Philip  or  be  crushed 
between  the  power  of  Spain  and  France.  It  was  not  certain  whether 
oradQ&i  ertab-  a  change  of  religion  w^as  possible  in  the  face  of  such  a 
tteEngiis°h  necessity.  But  Cecil  rightly  appreciated  the  popular 
churcii.  feeling.     He  knew  he  could  rely  upon  the  middle  class 

of  England  for  support  in  Protestant  measures,  and  felt  certain  that 
the  nobility  would  not  fail  him  in  measures  leading  to  national 
independence.  Till  Parliament  could  be  called,  however — and  it 
was  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  January  1559 — there  was  an  anxious 
time.  Nothing  could  have  been  at  once  more  cautious  and  more  deter- 
mined than  the  steps  which  were  taken.  A  few  of  Mary's  most  intimate 
counsellors  seem  to  have  left  the  Council,  but  many  of  them  were  re- 
tained, while  a  few  trusty  partisans  of  the  Protestant  religion  were 
added,  including  Russell,  Earl  of  Bedford,  Parr,  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, Francis  Knowles,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  as  Chancellor.  The 
Liturgy  was  so  far  altered  that  certain  parts  of  it,  including  the  Gospel 
and  Epistle  and  the  Creed,  were  allowed  to  be  read  in  English,  as  in 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Host  at  Mass  was  forbid- 
den. But  at  the  same  time  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Ultra- Protes- 
tants to  forestall  their  triumph  was  sharply  checked,  and  unlicensed 
preaching  strictly  forbidden.  But  in  secret,  a  committee  of  divines, 
with  the  knowledge  only  of  Cecil  and  two  or  three  devoted  counsellors, 
were  revising  and  correcting  the  English  Liturgy  of  Edward  VL, 
ready  for  the  approaching  Parliament. 

Even  such  slight  measures  as  were  taken  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  Spanish  minister,  who  thought  the  Queen  was  running  head- 
long to  destruction,  especially  when,  early  in  1559,  Philip  instructed 
him  to  propose  formally  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen,  and  the  proposal 
was  rejected.  It  was  plain  to  Cecil  that,  happen  what  would,  for  the 
present  at  all  events  Philip  must  stand  by  England.  Churchmen, 
however,  shared  so  certainly  in  the  belief  of  the  approaching  failure 
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of  the  Queen,  that  nearly  aU  the  Bishops  ventured  to  refuse  to  crown 
her.    The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Oglethorpe  of  Carlisle. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1559,  Parliament  met.  Cecil  had  not 
reckoned  too  much  on  its  Protestant  character.  No  doubt,  as  was 
usual,  it  was  in  some  degree  a  packed  ParUaraent.  It  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  active  measures.  The  first-fruits,  which  Mary  had  resigned, 
were  restored  to  the  Crown,  and  the  necessary  subsidies  granted. 
The  Lower  House,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  then  had  an  audience  with 
the  Queen  to  entreat  her  to  marry.  It  seemed  to  everj^body  the  one 
necessary  thing.  Had  she  died,  it  was  almost  certain  that  Henry  of 
France  would  make  good  the  claim  of  his  daughter-in-law  Mary, 
and  England  would  be  annexed  to  France.  They  mentioned  no 
particular  suitor,  for  which  she  thanked  them,  while  on  the  general 
question  she  replied  in  an  ambiguous  answer,  saying  that  the  king- 
dom was  her  husband,  and  that  she  hoped  to  die  a  Virgin  Queen, 
but  that  if  she  married  she  would  choose  a  husband  who  would  be 
as  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  she  was  hersell  The 
Commons  seem  to  have  regarded  this  as  a  favourable  answer,  and  as 
implying  that  she  would  marry  a  subject.  They  then  proceeded  with 
their  religious  reform.  A  Supremacy  Act  was  at  once  brought  for- 
ward, by  which  the  Queen  was  declared  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Papal  See  was  done  away. 
But  at  first  there  was  coneiderable  difficulty  in  introducing  into  it 
any  change  of  dogma.  The  clergy  had  declared  against  all  change, 
and  it  was  thought  decent  to  hold  a  public  disputation  on  the  matter. 
This  was  carried  on  before  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  new  Lord  Keeper, 
Cecil's  brother-in-law,  who  was  appointed  Moderator.  The  arrange- 
ments made  told  considerably  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  and,  on 
the  CathoUc  champions  refusing  to  continue  the  argument  unless 
these  arrangements  were  changed,  they  were  declared  vanquished, 
two  of  them  committed  to  prison,  and  the  rest  ordered  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  Court.  Unopposed  by  them,  the  statute  at  length 
passed,  declaring  the  Queen  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  repealing 
the  Acts  of  the  late  reign  which  had  revived  the  statutes  against 
heresies,^  and  giving  the  Queen  power  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  Act, 
it  was  ordered  that  an  oath  to  accept  it  would  be  offered  to  all 
ecclesiastical  persons,  all  temporal  judges  and  officers,  and  any  one 
receiving  money  of  the  Queen.  At  the  same  time  it  was  made 
punishable  to  uphold  by  express  word,  deed  or  writing,  any  foreign 
authority  in  the  country. 
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The  next  measure  was  the  reform  of  the  Liturgy.  The  Prayer 
Book  which  had  been  prepared  in  secret  was  produced  and  accepted, 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ordered  that  it  should  be  used  in  every 
church,  and  that  all  persons  inhabiting  the  realm  should  attend 
church  under  a  shilling  fine.  The  work  of  the  last  reign  was  thus 
undone,  and  England  was  again  and  for  ever  disunited  from  the 
Roman  Church. 

The  Queen's  courage  in  refusing  Philip,  and  in  pursuing  this  line 
Peace  with  ^^  policy  80  distasteful  to  him,  is  the  more  obvious  when 

S2Jr'of°**  ^^  remember  that  during  the  same  time  she  was  engaged 
Gateau-  in  negotiations  in  which  her  chief  reliance  was   on 

cambr^sia.  Spanish  support.     If  Spain  did  not  stand  her  friend,  it 

was  impossible  for  her  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Calais.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  last  year,  Philip  and  Henry  II.,  after  a  fruitless 
campaign,  had  both  expressed  wUlingness  to  come  to  terms,  and 
commissioners  had  met  at  Cercamp  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace.  In 
fact,  the  condition  of  their  respective  dominions  ^  led  them  both  tc 
observe  that  a  common  danger  was  threatening  them,  and  that  all 
their  efforts  would  be  wanted  to  suppress  the  rising  Protestants. 
But  although  thus  pacifically  disposed,  Philip  stood  honourably  by 
his  allies,  and  there  was  every  chance  of  a  final  breach  in  the 
negotiations  if  Calais  was  not  restored.  In  fact  the  Spaniards  saw 
plainly  that  it  was  much  for  their  interest  that  that  fortress  should 
be  held  by  the  English  as  a  check  upon  France  in  the  direction  of  the 
Netherlands.  Henry  II.,  under  these  circumstances,  opened  a  private 
negotiation  with  Elizabeth,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Protestant  and 
anti-Guise  party  in  his  Court.  He  wished  the  negotiations  to  be 
carried  on  in  some  private  village.  This  Elizabeth  refused,  and 
insisted  upon  the  treaty  being  publicly  made,  but  did  not  hide  from 
Philip  that  she  intended  for  her  own  safety  to  make  a  separate 
peace.  This  peace  was  concluded  on  the  2nd  of  April ;  Calais  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  France,  to  be  restored  in  eight  years,  provided 
the  other  articles  of  the  peace  were  kept ;  if  it  was  not  restored, 
France  was  to  pay  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  the  English 
claim  to  the  throne  to  continue  good;  if  the  English  attacked  either 
France  or  Scotland,  the  treaty  was  void. 

Freed  from  his  difficulties  with  the  English,  Philip  could  conclude 
his  peace  with  France,  which  was  to  be  strengthened  by  a  marriage 

1  In  1557  persecutions  had  already  begun  in  France,  and  after  the  breaking-up  of  one 
Assembly  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  had  touched  the  nobles,  while  in  1558  public  assem- 
blies of  Ave  or  six  thousand  had  met  in  the  Prfes-aux-Clerca. 
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between  himself  and  the  French  Princess  Elizabeth.     The  treaty, 
one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  which  was  the  suppression 
of  Protestantism,  is  called  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cam-   Henry  n. 
br^sis.    At  the  festivities  attending  the  marriage,  Henry   "^"^^  ^°'  ^"'' 
II.  was  killed  by  Montgomery,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
was  tilting.     His  death  put  upon  the  throne  Francis  II.,  weak  both 
in  body  and  mind  ;  and  party  questions  in  France  preventing  any 
rapid  action,  postponed  the  steps  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
taken  in  favour  of  Mary  the  Scotch  Princess,  now  Queen  of  France. 

Before  this,  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  had  been  tendered  to  the  clergy. 
All  the  Bishops  but  two  had  declined  to  accept  it  and  been  drivel 
from  their  sees,  which  were  given  to  the  most  learned  of  the  Protes- 
tant divines  which  could  be  found — Matthew  Parker  being  selected 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  lesser  clergy  had  General  accept- 
been  less  scrupulous  ;  only  about  eighty  are  said  to  have  J^th  of"^* 
been  displaced.  So  England  was  still  full  of  an  in-  supremacy, 
fluential  class  who  were  secret  enemies  to  the  Government. 

Elizabeth  had  thus  far  carried  her  point  successfully.  Thanks  to 
the  jealousy  of  France,  she  had  freed  herself  from  Spain  without 
losing  its  support,  while  the  change  of  religion  in  England  had 
been  carried  out  without  difficulty.  For  some  time  to  come  it  was 
France  and  French  influence  which  was  to  be  her  great  enemy. 
This  she  was  now  ready  to  meet.  The  battle  was  to  be  fought  in 
Scotland.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  observe  somewhat  closely  the 
political  condition  of  that  country. 

From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547,  all  hopes  of  a  friendly 
arrangement  with  Scotland  had  been  at  an  end,  and  the   state  of  aHaira 
Scotch,  in  their  anger  against  England,  turned  to  their  ^  Scotland, 
old  alliance  with  France.     In  1550  a  peace  was  made  between  England 
and  France  in  which  Scotland  was  included,  and  the  bitter  war  which 
had  been  raging  ceased.     The  French  influence  was  now  completely 
paramount,  the  young  Queen  was  in  France  and  contracted  with  the 
Dauphin,  and  in  the  year  1554  Arran  was  persuaded  to  resign  the 
regency  and  his  son's  claim  to  the  Queen's  hand,  and  Mary    of 
Lorraine,  the  Queen-Dowager,  became  Kegent.    Arran  was  rewarded 
for  his  compliance  with  the  Duchy  of  Chatelherault.     Unable  to 
comprehend  the  government  of  a  constitutional  country,   Regency  of 
the  Regent  relied  much  on  Frenchmen,  and  tried  to   Maryofamiie. 
establish  fortresses  garrisoned  by  French  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.    She  attempted  also  to  establish  a  body-guard  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  standing  army.     All  these  steps  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
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Scotch,  and  tended  to  make  them  hate  the  French  as  much  as  they 
had  foimerly  hated  the  English.  This  feeling  was  further  strength- 
enedby  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Dauphm  wh,ch  was  com. 
pleted  in  April  1558,  with  secret  arrangements  that  Scotland  should 
tcome  in  reaUty  th^  possession  of  the  House  of  Va lois.  Little  more 
than  a  year  completed  this  work,  for  on  the  death  of  Hemy  II 
(July  1559)  the  Dauphin  became  King  of  France  under  the  title  of 
Francis  II.,  and  Mary  of  Scotland  Queen. 

The  nobles,  to  whom  the  power  of  France  had  become  an  object  of 
dread  found  support  in  the  growing  power  of  the  Reformation  A 
dread,  lou      ^^PP^  jtion  was  formed.     The  party  opposed  to 

L«d3°'oX        the   French   and  the  eager  Reformers  made  common 
coBgregatioE.      ^^^      j^  December  1557  a  document    was   issued 
known  as  the  First  CovenanVand  the  leaders  of  the  organization  took 
the  title  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.     An  act  of  religious 
persecution  brought  matters  to  extremities.    Walter  Mill,  an  old  man 
of  eic-hty,  was  burned,  and  the  Protestant  party  was  roused  to  fury. 
The  Regent  at  first  temporized,  and  seemed  inclined  to  give  way  to 
them,  but  instructions  from  her  brothers  of  the  House  of  Guise^  now 
rapid  y  rising  to  the  chief  authority  in  France,  decided  her  hence- 
forward to  o;pose  the  Reformation  with  all  her  power     In  pursuance 
of  this  policy,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  of  1559,  she  issued  a 
summons  to  the  preachers  of  Perth  to  appear  before  the   Pnvy 
Council,  for  having  there  introduced  the  Reformation,  and  read 

1  See  note,  page  534.  a  Rene  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
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the  service  from  Edward  VI. 's  Prayer  Book.  The  preachers  did  not 
appear,  and  were  outlawed;  probably  they  offered  to 
appear,  but  with  so  large  a  multitude  behind  them  that  *^  *  "™*' 
the  Regent  refused  to  see  them.  There  was  at  all  events  a  meeting 
assembled,  at  Perth,  and  there  John  Knox,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
France,  preached  a  stirring  sermon.  A  riot  was  the  consequence, 
in  which  some  religious  houses  were  sacked.  This  was  the  work  of 
rioters  and  not  of  Reformers,  and  the  nobility,  even  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  could  not  refuse  to  join  the  Regent  to  suppress  the  riot* 
Argyle,  Lord  James  Stuart,  Lord  Semple,  and  other  Protestant 
leaders,  advanced  against  Perth.  A  compromise  was  there  effected, 
by  which  it  was  arranged  that  no  French  troops  should  enter  the  city. 
The  Regent  evaded  these  stipulations,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion who  had  sided  with  her  took  the  opportunity  of  joining  their  old 
friends.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  took  up  arms ;  St.  Andrews 
was  taken,  Fifeshire  cleared  of  the  French,  and  on  the  29th  of  June 
Edinburgh  was  occupied.  It  was  certain  that  assistance  would  come 
from  France  to  the  Regent,  and  for  their  own  safety  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  were  obliged  to  seek  the  help  of  EKzabeth. 

It  is  thus  that  Scotland  becomes  of  vital  importance  to  English 
affairs,  as  affording  the  ground  on  which  the  interests  of  England  and 
France  came  into  immediate  contact.  An  alliance  with  the  Scotch 
malcontents  was  in  the  last  degree  necessary  to  England,  ney  ask  help 
Elizabeth  had  of  her  own  accord  severed  herself  from  ^°'°^  England. 
Spanish  support.  The  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis  had  even  formed 
a  temporary  alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  It  was  generally 
expected  that  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland  would 
be  followed  by  the  invasion  of  England  from  that  country,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  Mary  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  France. 
The  knowledge  of  this  scheme  gave  significance  to  the  otherwise 
trifling  point  that  the  arms  of  England  were  habitually  quartered 
with  those  of  France  in  all  the  heraldic  decorations  of  the  French 
Court.  But  desirable  though  the  alliance  was,  there  were  obstacles 
in  the  way.  Elizabeth  hated  Knox  for  a  book  he  had  written  against 
the  "Regiment  of  Women,"  and  moreover  felt  it  so  necessary  to 
strengthen  her  possession  of  the  Crown  by  every  available  principle, 
that  she  was  very  unwilling  to  give  public  countenance  to  rebels  who 
were  calling  the  Divine  right  of  kings  in  question.  Her  Protestant 
advisers  eagerly  pressed  her  to  waive  her  objections,  and  suggested 
as  a  means  of  removing  her  scruples  that  Arran  should  lay  claim  to 
the  Scottish  throne.     With  him  no  longer  a  rebel,  but  a  pretender 
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with  some  show  of  right,  it  might  be  possible  to  treat.  They  even 
thought  it  possible  that  Elizabeth  might  marry  him,  and  with  that 
object  he  came  to  England.  She  probably  saw  the  folly  and  insanity 
of  his  character,  and  would  hear  no  more  of  such  a  match. 

While  Elizabeth  was  hesitating,  the  Regent  was  fortifying  Leith, 
which  she  made  so  strong,  that  although  the  English  Queen  at  last 
made  a  treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  with  the  discontented 
nobles,  as  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  "  the  second 
person  in  the  kingdom,"  and  although  in  pursuance  of  this  treaty  an 
English  army  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  siege,  the  French  garrison  were 
enabled  to  repel  all  attacks,  till  a  pacification  was  arranged  between 
Cecil  and  Royal  Commissioners  with  France,  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh.  This  was  concluded  early  in  July.  In  June  the  Regent 
Treaty  of  ^^^  ^'^^^'     ^7  ^^e  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  the  French  army 

iwo^"^***  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  Scotland,  the  government 

during  the  Queen's  absence  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
council  of  twelve  noblemen,  the  nominees  partly  of  the  Queen,  partly 
of  the  Estates,  religious  matters  were  to  be  settled  in  Parliament, 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  obnoxious  coat  of  arms  should  no 
longer  be  used.  Queen  Mary  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  in  spite  of 
»  *  .    .,  which  the  Estates  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  and 

Protestantiam  i.ixi      n\      p       •  n-n^   -  •,  ^^     **^^ 

established  by  acceptCQ  the  (Jonlession  of  Faith,  which  was  the  formula  of 
f^^'^Xao.  *^®  Genevan  Church,  repealing  all  Acts  which  authorized 
any  other  foYm  of  worship,  and  abjuring  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.  The  celebration  of  the  Mass  was  rendered  a  capital 
offence  if  repeated  three  times.  Protestantism  thus  became  the 
national  religion. 

It  was  pretty  certain  that  such  measures  would  not  be  sanctioned 
in  France,  where  the  Guises  were  now  paramount.  The  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  a  plan  matured  by  the  Protestants  for  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  King,  had  been  thwarted  by  their  vigilance, 
and  a  series  of  ruthless  executions  was  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  These  vindictive  punishments  were  carried  out  in 
the  name  of  the  King  ;  and  Church  and  King,  Protestantism  and 
treason,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous — a  view  which, 
however  unjust  it  may  have  been,  was  employed  with  great  effect  by 
the  Guise  party. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Queen  Mary  was  a  widow,  and  the  power 
of  the  Guises  broken.  This  change  of  circumstances  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Ambassadors  were  sent 
to  the  widowed  Queen  to  urge  her  return  home.     Smarting  under  the 
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slights  which  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  Queen  Mother  of  France,  cast 
upon  her,  and  feeling  acutely  her  loss  of  position,  she  agreed  to  the 
request.  Patriotism  had  always  been  the  strongest  motive  of  Scotch 
policy  ;  jealousy  of  England  had  thrown  the  people  into  the  arms  of 
France — jealousy  of  France  had  in  its  turn  produced  the  English 
alliance  and  the  Treaty  of  Berwick.  The  fear  of  France  was  now 
removed,  and  there  again  arose  a  strong  desire  among  the  Scotch  to 
be  freed  from  all  foreign  influence,  and  to  be  left  to  manage  their  own 
aftairs  themselves.     Nor  was  this   all.     The   national   «       „ 

Queen  Mary 

party  in  Scotland,  in  conj  unction  with  a  very  considerable  come*  tome, 
portion  of  the  people  of  England,  were  desirous  that  the  the  nltionai^ 
claims  of  Mary,  as  the  successor  at  aU  events  to  the  Eng-  p*"^' 
lish  throne,  should  be  admitted.  In  England  her  succession  would 
no  doubt  act  more  or  less  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of  Protestantism ; 
to  a  great  many  people  in  England  this  was  no  objection.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  secure  peacefully  the  great  design  so  continually 
before  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
unite  England  and  Scotland  under  one  crown.  Such  were  the  views 
of  Lord  James,  afterwards  Earl  of  Murray,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
illegitimate  brother  of  Mary,  who  had  acted  consistently  with  the 
Congregation  during  the  late  disturbances,  and  who  now  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  national  party.  He  stipulated  that  no  foreign  force 
should  be  introduced  by  the  Queen,  and  that  she  should  not  disturb 
the  existing  religion.  On  these  conditions  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  ready  to  welcome  her.  She  set  sail  for  her  kingdom,  but  her 
passage  was  not  unattended  with  difficulty ;  for  in  spite  of  her  pretended 
friendship  for  Elizabeth,  she  still  refused  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  English  Queen,  with  great  want  of  generosity,  refused  her 
a  safe  conduct  through  her  dominions.  Ships  were  waiting  to  prevent 
her  from  reaching  Scotland  :  she  eluded  them,  however,  and  reached 
that  country  in  safety  (Aug.  19,  1561).  The  singing  of  psalms  to  the 
sound  of  three-stringed  rebecks,  although  she  graciously  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  the  serenade,  and  a  violent  effort  to  break  into  the  Chapel 
of  Holyrood  and  prevent  her  from  hearing  Mass — an  uproar  checked 
only  by  the  personal  authority  of  Murray — did  not  give  her  a  pleasant 
idea  of  her  new  subjects,  and  promised  ill  for  the  success  of  a 
moderate  Reformation. 

Immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  before  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  return  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had  let  slip  an  opportunity 
which  might  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  her  reign.  The 
Estates  of  Scotland,  taking  up  the  idea  which  had   already  been 
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suggested,  had  made  a  formal  request  to  her  to  marry  the  Earl  of 
Anan.  This  young  man,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  stood 
nearest  to  the  throne  after  his  father.  Could  Elizabeth  have  accepted 
him,  as  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Protestant  statesmen  of  both 
parties,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  superior  claims  of  the  absent 
Queen,  unpopular  in  the  eyes  of  the  Protestants  on  account  of  her 
relationship  with  the  Guises,  would  have  been  forgotten,  and  the 
peaceful  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  with  a  government  on  a  Protes- 
tant basis,  would  have  resulted.  In  himself,  however,  Arran  was  a 
most  undesirable  husband.  The  weak,  passionate  nature  of  his  youth 
ripened  afterwards  into  madness.  It  is  probable  that  another  reason 
besides  her  dislike  for  the  man  induced  the  Queen  to  reject  her 
counsellors'  advice.  Lord  Kobert  Dudley,  a  son  of  the 
Bmi  of  '  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  had  attracted  her  atten- 
L«iceiter.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^^  heart.     Both  nobles  and  commons  re- 

garded the  idea  of  a  marriage  of  this  kind  with  dislike  ;  but  it  was 
unquestionably  a  much-received  opinion  that  the  Queen  and  Dudley 
would  marry,  and  Lord  Robert  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  eleva- 
tion by  intrigues  in  all  directions,  in  which  sometimes  the  Queen 
was  involved,  and  by  procuring  the  murder  of  his  wife,  the  unfortu- 
nate Amy  Robsart.  So  eager  was  he  in  his  ambitious  schemes,  that 
he  entered  into  communication  with  the  Spaniards,  offering  to  restore 
the  Catholic  religion  if  they  would  support  him,  and  asserting  that 
Elizabeth  was  privy  to  this  scheme.  Philip,  who  all  along  had 
expected  that  sooner  or  later  she  would  have  recourse  to  his  assistance, 
signified  his  consent ;  but  the  favourite's  influence,  although  it  formed 
a  very  sufficient  bar  to  the  marriage  with  Arran,  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  thwart  the  advice  of  Cecil.  He  not  only  succeeded  in 
avoiding  the  danger  of  any  approximation  to  Spain,  he  even 
forced  Engleind  further  along  the  course  of  reform.  He  carried 
out  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  more  strictly,  and  persuaded 
the  Queen  to  refuse  admission  to  a  nuncio  from  the  Pope,  who 
was  coming  to  persuade  her  to  send  representatives  to  a  General 
Council,  and  he  induced  her  to  give  some  assistance  to  the 
Protestants  in  France,  who  were  now  in  open  antagonism  to  the 
Government. 

In  that  country  events  had  occurred  which  at  first  promised  very 
well  for  the  Protestant  cause.  After  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Amboise,  the  Guises  had  been  absolutely  masters  of  the  Government, 
and    had    succeeded   in   arresting    Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King  of 
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fnTlT'  r?  ?"'^  '^  ^^'"^^  '  ^^^^Sny  had  chivalrously  refused 

death  of  the  lung  of  Navarre,  as  though  in  a  quarrel  with  the  young 
Kmg.^    They  had  arranged  everything  for  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Conde,  and  the  Bourbons  and  ChatiUons  (that  is,  Coligny  and  his 
brothers    had  seemed  hopelessly  lost,  when  the  sudden  illness  of 
Francis  H.  speedily  followed  by  his  death,  had  destroyed  all  their 
plans     Ca  herine  de  Medici,  who  hated  both  parties,  and  wished  to 
see  taem  destroy  each  other,  had  obtained  the  regency  from  her 
young  son  Charles  IX.     She  took  for  her  minister  the  Chancellor  de 
Hopital,  and  tried  to  establish  the  crown  in  an  independent  position 
by  playing  one  party  against  the  other.     The  liberation  of  the  Princes 
nl!t'm'  .'1     their  union  with  Catherine,  and  the  tolerant  policy 
of  de  1  Hopi  al,  gave  for  the  time  an  air  of  success  to  the  Protestants 
Cecil  entered  into  negotiations  with  them ;    there  was 
even  some  hope  of  a  restitution  of  Calais.     But  the  calm  TA^ZM. 
was  ot  short  duration.     Parties  were  too  much  in  earnest   ^"^  ^^"• 
and  too  exasperated  to  be  managed  or  caressed  into  quiet,  and  the 
massacre  of  Vassy  (1562),  where  the  people  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  fell 
upon  and  killed  a  party  of  Protestants  at  their  worship,  and  the  re- 
petition of  the  massacre  elsewhere,  roused  the  Reformers  to  arms,  and 
began  the  long  war  of  religion  in  France.     The  approach  of  that  war 
must  have  been  long  obvious,  and  the  Guises  had  obtained  support 
and  active  assistance  from  the  Spaniards. 

Should  the  Guises  be  successful,  a  general  alliance  of  the  Catholic 
pou^rs  would  result.  But  the  separation  of  those  powers  was  the 
vita  pomtm  Cecil's  policy,  and  the  sole  hope  for  the  security  of 
England.  Should  Condd  be  overthrown,  he  writes,  -  Philip  and  the 
^r^'lT  }^^^"^%*^^^  ^i^tators  of  Europe,  Spain  would  have 
Ireland  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  would  marry  Don  Carlos,  the  Council 

tt/p'''  Tn  ..^  v'  \?'''''^^  sentence  against  all  Protestants,  and 

he  English  Cathohcs,  directed  and  supported  from  abroad,  would  rise 

m  universal  rebellion."    The  apparent  approach  of  that  danger  ^ 

Charles,  Duke  of  Vendome 

DfedTssr"^  ^^'  ""''"''  ^^^^^^  ^^"""^  ^°^^^  ^^-  (1225-1270). 


Cliarles,  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon, 
downed  1589 
as  Charles  X. 
Died  1590. 


Louis,  Duke 
of  Conde. 
Died  1569. 


Anthony  de  Bourbon  =  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
Kingof  ^avarre. 
Died  1562. 

Henry  IV.,  1589-1610. 
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duced  Cecil  and  the  Queen  to  listen  to  the  application  of  Conde,  who 
Elizabeth  helps  offered  to  placc  Havre  and  Dieppe  in  her  hands  as  securi- 
i^t  ^S'semSi  *^®^-  ^^®  accordingly  despatched  an  army  to  occupy 
objects.  Havre.      Although  her  generals  exceeded  her  orders, 

which  were  merely  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  acted  energetically 
for  the  defence  of  Rouen,  that  city  fell  after  a  siege,  in  which  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who  had  lately  joined  his  old  enemies,  lost  his  life. 
Conde — now  become  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood — advanced  towards 
Paris,  where  Catherine,  in  the  hands  of  the  Guises,  but  still  anxious 
for  the  success  of  an  intermediate  policy,  made  another  effort  at  peace. 
The  obstacle  was  the  refusal  of  Conde  to  throw  over  Elizabeth.  The 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  Cond^,  while  hastening  back  to  join 
the  English  army,  was  compelled  to  fight  the  battle  of  Dreux  (Dec. 
1562),  in  which,  though  the  cavalry  of  the  Protestants  were  victorious, 
the  whole  fate  of  the  day  was  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  The 
triumph  of  their  party  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  when,  in 
March  of  the  following  year,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  while  besieging  Orleans, 
was  killed  by  the  assassin  Poltrot.  His  death  changed  the  appearance 
of  affairs  in  France.  The  family  of  the  Guises  disappeared  with 
strange  rapidity.  The  Duke  d^Auraale  was  severely  wounded,  and 
the  Grand  Prior  died  of  an  illness  caught  at  the  battle  of  Dreux. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  away  at  the  General  Council;  the 
Marquis  d'ElbcBuf  was  closely  besieged  by  Coligny.  Other  chiefs, 
who  would  naturally  have  taken  the  lead,  were  also  out  of  the  poli- 
tical field  ;  Navarre  was  dead,  Cond6  was  a  prisoner,  the 
wli  enable  Constable  Montmorency,  who  had  been  fighting  for  the 

bJ^about*  Guises,  was  a  prisoner  also.  For  the  time  Catherine 
the  Peace  fouud  herself  mistress  of  the  position.     She  was  enabled 

to  carry  out  her  policy  of  toleration ;  and  Cond^,  aware 
of  Elizabeth's  selfish  motive  for  the  detention  of  Havre,  agreed  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  foreign  allies  on  both  sides,  and  signed  the  Peace  of 
Amboise  in  March  1563.  The  English  in  Havre  were 
thus  left  unsupported.  Elizabeth  would  not  accept 
Condi's  offers,  but  persisted  in  holding  the  town,  and 
Cond^  was  obliged  to  turn  against  her  the  army  she  had  originally 
assisted  in  raising.  The  plague  broke  out  in  the  city,  but  the  defenders 
still  held  out  bravely.  Large  reinforcements  were  sent  over  only  to 
die,  and  at  last,  Warwick,  the  commander,  with  his  garrison  worn  out 
with  disease,  had  to  surrender.  The  returning  troops  spread  the 
plague  throughout  England,  and  the  mortality  rose  in  London  to  2000 
a  week.  This  disaster  excited  a  constant  mistrust  of  the  Huguenots 
in  Elizabeth's  mind. 


Disaatenof 

the  English 
at  Havre. 
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While  Elizabeth  was  thus  actively,  though  uselessly,  interfering  in 
the  politics  of  France,  Mary,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  nary'.  govern- 
James  Murray,  was  apparently  intent  upon  keeping  up   ^^  "^^^ 
her  good  relations  with  England.     She  even  appeared  to   influence, 
favour  the  national  religion,  and  was  induced  to  accompany  Murray  in 
an  expedition  against  Huntly  and  the  Northern  Catholics,  who  were 
defeated  on  the  Hill  of  Corrichie,  not  far  from  Aberdeen,     She  sought 
the  advice  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  her  marriage,  implying  that  she 
was  her  natural  heiress,  and  that  her  matrimonial  arrangements  were 
therefore  of  interest  to  the  English  Queen.     None  the  less,  she  had 
agents  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  and  with  the  Guises, 
and  was  even  thinking  of  marrying  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip. 
Her  application  to  EHzabeth  was  met  by  advice  it  was  impossible  to 
follow.     To  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  it  seemed  highly  important 
that  Mary  should,  if  possible,  be  married  to  an  Englishman  and  a 
Protestant.     To  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  the  nobleman  recom- 
mended to  Mary's  acceptance  was  Kobert  Dudley,  with  whom  the 
English  Queen  was  believed  to  be  herself  deeply  in  love.     To  obviate 
difficulties  with  regard  to  rank,  she  raised  him  to  the  Earldom  of 
Leicester.     But  Mary  was  not  likely  to  make  anything  but  a  royal 
marriage  if  she  married  for  political  reasons  ;  and  as  the  conference 
in  which  her  claims  had  been  discussed  had  just  broken  up  without 
result,  dissimulation  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  determining  to 
make  good,  not  her  reversionary,  but  her  present  claims,  she  soon 
displayed  herself  in  her  true  colours.     If  she  could  not  she  demands  to 
be  accepted  as  successor  by  fair  means,  she  would  so  fedJS?^**^' 
connect  herself  with  the  Catholic  party  in  England  as  «»d  i«  refused, 
to  threaten  Elizabeth's  own  throne.     The  acknowledged  represen- 
tative of  this  party  was  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood  in  England,  Lord 
Henry  Damley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.    Margaret  Tudor,  the 
elder  of  Henry  VIII.'s  sisters,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
the  King  of  Scotland,  had  married  the  Earl  of  Angus  ;  her  daughter 
by  this  marriage  was  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  of  whom  Damley  was 
the  son.     Lennox  was  induced  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  Elizabeth  was 
persuaded  to  allow  him  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the 
Lennox  property  and  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  which  rested  on 
him.     His  son  was  naturally  anxious  to  join  him— the  whole  being, 
no  doubt,  a  prearranged  scheme,  though  whether  Mary  was  herself 
cognizant  of  it  is  uncertain.     It  was  plain  to  all,  however,  that  the 
young  man  had  caught  her  fancy  ;  their  first  meeting  in  fact  settled 
the  question  of  the  Queen's  marriage.     Damley  rapidly  received  the 
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titles  of  Lord  of  Ardraanach,  Earl  of  Ross,  and  Duke  of  Albany, 
Marries  ^nd  the  marriage  was  completed  on  the  29th  of  July. 

Darniey.  Shortly  before  this,  the  reception  of  Randolph,  the  Eng- 

lish ambassador,  was  such  as  to  show  that  the  connection  between 
the  two  courts  was  broken.  In  fact.  Queen  Mary  had  settled  upon 
her  line  of  action.  She  had  determined  to  connect  herself  with  the 
European  Catholic  league. 

In  the  spring  of  1565,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Spain,  had  met  at  Bayonne  ;  and  although 
it  is  not  probable  that,  as  was  supposed,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew was  there  arranged,  or  that  any  distinct  written  league  was 
made,  it  is  certain  that  Alva  explained  the  vigorous  and  bloody 
policy  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  that  the  meeting  marks  the 
period  when  efforts  to  temporize  with  Protestantism  ceased.  Mary 
was  believed  to  be  a  party  to  the  league  ;  and  whether  there  were  such  a 
joina  the  league  or  not,  she  determined  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the 

cathouc  Catholics.    She  naturally  first  turned  towards  France,  but 

**^''  the  temporizing  policy  of  Catherine  de  Medici  did  not 

allow  her  to  listen  to  the  application.  The  close  connection  between 
Mary  and  France  was  thus  broken,  and  she  was  henceforward  inclined 
to  rely  chiefly  on  Spain.  In  fact,  the  danger  which  threatened  England 
from  France  had  subsided.  The  vehemence  of  religious  dissensions,  and 
the  necessity  felt  by  the  Government  of  keeping  either  party  from  gain- 
ing the  pre-eminence,  paralyzed  its  power  of  vigorous  action.  It  is  with 
Spain,  hitherto  her  lukewarm  supporter,  that  Elizabeth  had  now  to  cope. 

But  Mary,  although  without  the  foreign  assistance  on  which  she 
relied,  felt  that  she  was  leaning  upon  all  the  Catholic  powers  in 
Europe.  She  could  therefore  afford  to  act  with  vigour.  The  dis- 
contented Lords  were  driven  into  England,  and  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland  seemed  for  the  present  to  be  suppressed. 

Mary's  reliance  upon  the  difficulties  of  Elizabeth's  position  was 
Elizabeth's  diffl-  Well  grounded.  It  seemed  as  if  Cecil's  policy  had  only 
cult  posiuoa.  been  attended  with  success  hitherto  to  meet  at  length 
with  the  more  complete  downfall.  Spain  had  been  braved,  and  no 
ill  results  had  followed  ;  a  war  with  France  had  been  entered  upon, 
yet  France  seemed  paralyzed  ;  Protestantism  had  been  re-established, 
and  England  had  begun  to  regain  her  position  in  Europe.  All  this 
success  had  been  due  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  powers;  but  there 
was  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  quarrels  had  been  com- 
promised, and  that  they  were  ready  to  act  in  harmony  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  religion.     The  danger  was  aggravated  by  the 
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No'rlr  wh'^  '  ^"'^  n"^^  P'"""'''^^  ^^^^y  ^^  C^^^^li^^.  especially  in  the 
North,  who  were  all  suspected  of  bein-  in  Marv^s  intprp«t      I  \ 

as  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  unnotified  fS  t^w^'  nt'^ 
m  fact  making  a  claim  on  the  English  throne      Under^n.^    • 
stances,  Elizabeth  could  not  wholly  break  wUh  the  CatS  "^^ 
by  giving  assistance  to   the  fugitive   Lords      ThnLi^   >         ^T^ 
therefore,  on  which  side  her  wi^shelwere  ^et  in  order  to  "".^'^ 
the  suggestions  which  the  ambassadox^  ^rFrlJe  ^^^^^^^^^ 
making,  that  she  was  assisting  the  rebels,  sh    «    ^^'"  ""^ 
Murray  a  public  interview,  only  to  rate  hii  soundly  for   S^r^^^ 
venturmg  to  ask  her  for  assistance  in  such  a  cause    anrl   fn  i     •  . 
upon  an  open  denial  of  any  encouragement  rece ^  d'  at  he    hrnt 
Murray  saw  the  position   of  affairs    and    nn^rl^r^fi        ^®^^^*^^- 
Elizabeth's  falsehood.  '  prudently  corroborated 

The  marriage  of  Mary  with  Damlev  thoutrh  fnr  f>,^  f 

ducedtheeffecUintendeiandenabledlLQu^entocaS;    "'  '*  ^"■ 

had  nit  the  seeds  of  failure.    Damley  was  childish  and  """"S^- 
pettilan^  a  notoriously  loose  liver,  and  at  the  same  time  jealous  of  his 
wrfe.     His  loose  tongue  could  not  keep  these  private  squibb lersf red 
There  was  known  to  be  a  breach  between  the  King  and  Queenand 
partisans  began  to  gather  to  one  side  or  the  other-"  King,"  D^ev 
was  called  by  courtesy  only,  for  the  way  in  which  Mary  was  ZSZ 
her  growing  disLke  for  him  was  by  refusing  to  grant  h^m  th    crT^ 
matmnoniaL     It  was  believed  that  it  was  the  influence  of  mZ 
which  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  preventing  Damlev  frL„>^f 
ng  this  object  of  his  wishes.    Dav'id  Ri  Jo'was  Tn  ^^1"  adS" 
mer,  who  had  become  private  secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  had  rn" 
d  red  himself  necessary  to  her  by  holding  as  he  did  al  the  tSLs  of 
her  correspondence  with  the  CathoUc  powers  abroad.    Being  ~d 
too  m  secret  correspondences,  he  was  often  in  close  and  intimaf  e  S. 
conversation  with  her.     Damley's  jealousy  was  excited  Sw 
while  the  hatred  of  the  Protestant  party,  who  regarded  Castle 
hief  mstrument  of  the  Papal  power  in  Scotland,  and  de^ed  Um 
for  the  upstart  airs  which  he  seems  to  have  as  umed,  Et  for^ 
moment  their  enmity  with  Damley,  and  united  in  a  ^lot^  wWch 

un'C  ""'  ':.''  *^'  "^*^-  ^°'=""«"''  "'  association  wrT  dtS 
up  between  themselves  and  Damley  in  March  1566,  bv  which  Z^ 
pledged  themselves  to  procure  for  him  the  crown  matrimonial  and 
secure  the  death  of  Eizzio ;  while  he  was  to  guaranteeTeSu  o^ 
Murray,  the  restoration  of  the  banished  Lords,  atd  the  mainteraS  of 
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the  Protestant  religion.  Meanwhile  Mary,  unwitting  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  her,  was  preparing  a  fresh  assault  upon  Murray. 
The  Parliament  was  summoned  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
Bill  of  Attainder  against  him,  and  she  had  by  her  own  personal 
influence  succeeded  in  procuring  the  nomination  as  Lords  of  the 
Articles — as  the  Committee  was  called  which  prepared  measures  for 
Parliament — of  men  who  would  make  no  scruple  in  bringing  in  such 
a  Bill  of  Attainder.  It  was  necessary  that  such  a  step  should  be  fore- 
stalled. The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  nominated  on  the  7th,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  with  a  party  of 
Douglases,  quietly  surrounded  the  Palace  of  Holjrrood,  while  Ruthven, 
with  George  Douglas,  Ker  of  Faldonside,  and  Damley,  went  up  to  the 
Queen's  apartments.  She  was  sitting  at  supper  with  Rizzio  and  the 
Countess  of  Argyle,  a  French  physician  and  other  attendants  were 
present.  Damley^s  duty  was  to  hold  the  Queen.  He  drew  near  her, 
pretending  to  caress  her — she  drew  back  from  his  embrace  ;  the  stem 
form  of  Ruthven,  deadly  pale  from  a  recent  illness,  met  her  eye  stand- 
Murder  of  ii^o  ^^  *^®  doorway,  the  tapestry  of  which  he  had  raised. 
^**^<*-  She  sprang  up,  exclaiming  "Judas!"  and  demanded  of 
Ruthven  what  he  wanted.  With  bitter  words  he  told  her  he  had 
come  for  Rizzio,  who  had  been  with  her  too  long  already.  He  pushed 
the  Queen  into  Damley's  arms,  bade  the  attendants  meddle  with  him 
at  their  peril,  and  calling  his  comrades  to  his  assistance,  dragged 
Rizzio  out  of  the  room  and  despatched  him  in  the  corridor.  George 
Douglas  struck  the  first  blow  with  a  dagger  he  had  snatched  from 
Damley,  crying,  "This  from  the  King."  Bothwell  and  Huntly, 
and  other  friends  of  the  Queen,  who  were  in  the  palace,  came  down, 
astonished  at  the  uproar,  and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  fight ;  but 
Ruthven  disclosed  the  second  act  of  the  plot,  telling  them  that  the 
banished  Earls  would  be  there  before  morning :  and  finding  themselves 
outnumbered,  they  thought  it  wiser  to  fly.  Mary  had  been  left  quite 
alone  in  her  rooms ;  none  of  her  ladies  were  allowed  to  visit  her. 
In  that  terrible  loneliness  she  formed  her  plan  of  vengeance,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Damley,  weak  and  lustful,  was  the 
merest  child  in  her  hands.  Before  the  dav  was  over,  she  had  half 
won  him  back  by  her  caresses,  had  got  her  ladies  restored  to  her,  and 
sent  messages  to  Bothwell  and  Huntly.  In  another  day  she  had 
got  from  Damley  all  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  persuaded 
him  to  fly  with  her  from  Holyrood,  and  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
Dunbar. 

Bothwell   and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  in  a  few  days 
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she  was  able  to  return  to   Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  a   consider- 
able army.      She  was  thus  strong  enough  to  summon 
Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,   and  others   to  answer  for   ^^""'^ 
the    murder,  but   they    had   already   fled   to    England,    and    were 
outlawed.     Mary's  reconciliation  with  Damley  was  the  merest  pre- 
tence ;  she  loathed  him  with  a  great  hatred,  and  they  soon  came 
again  to  quarreinng.      Murray,  Argyle,  and  Maitland,  not  having 
been    present    at    the    murder,    were    received    into    favour,  and 
worked  for    a    time    with   Bothwell  and   Huntly.     This  appear- 
ance was  also  fallacious.      The   Queen   had  determined   upon   the 
destmction   of   Damley,   and  upon  the   min   of  Murray  and  his 
friends,  but  it  was   necessary  for  the   time  to  keep  up  appearances. 
The  man  on  whom  she  really  leant  was  Hepbum,  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
a  coarse  and  brutal  Border  noble,  with  an  outward  polish  of  manners' 
leamt  in  France.     With  this  man  it  was  plain  that  she  was  faUing 
violently  in  love.     To  this  passion  she  had  never  yet  faUen  a  prey. 
There  was  so  much  of  nobleness  in  her  character,  that  when  once 
seized  by  it  she  was  capable  of  any  acts  of  self-denial  and  devotion. 
Such  passionate  love  is  a  bad  guide  for  a  queen  in  such  difficult 
circumstances  as  hers,  and  it  was  upon  it  that  she  made  shipwreck 
of  her  life.     There  were   two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Bothwell's 
success  in  securing  Mary  for  his  wife— they  were  both  of  them 
married. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  had  a  son  (June  19,  1566),  whose  advent  had 
Ijeen  hailed  as  a  possible  means  of  healing  the  difficulties  of  the 
country.    Elizabeth  showed  her  good-will  towards  him  by  consenting 
to  act  as  his  godmother,   and  it  was  Hkely   that   his  undisputed 
succession  to  the  EngUsh  throne  might  set  that  difficult  question  at 
rest.      The    events    of   his    christening    were    however    ominous; 
Damley,  although   in  the  house,  refused   to  be  present,  and  Both- 
well  did  all  the   necessary  duties.    Already  such   of  the  nobles 
engaged  in   the  conspiracy  for  the  death   of  Rizzio  as  had  been 
pardoned   began  to   press  for  the  recall   of   their  banished  com- 
rades.     Their  hatred  for  Damley,  who  had  betrayed  them,  and 
was  still  instmmental  in  keeping  tlieir  friends  in  banishment,  was 
only  equaUed  by  that  of  the  Queen  and  BothweU,  in  whose  way  he 
stood.      Community   of  interests    drew  these   strange   mu  ,    . 

•-X"         j_  1  TT-ki         •%■%  TI16  Bond  of 

parties  together,  and   Bothwell  at  a  meeting  held  at  craigmuiar. 
Craigmillar,   contrived   to   get   tlie   signatures  of  Argyle,   Huntly, 
Maitland,  and  Sir  James  Balfour  to  a  bond  for  securing  the  death 
of  Damley—"  That  for  sae  mickle  as  it  was  thought  expedient  and 
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profitable  for  the  commonweal,  by  the  nobility  and  lords  under- 
written,  that  sic  an  young  fool  and  proud  tyran  (as  the  King) 
should  not  bear  rule  of  them— for  divers  causes,  therefore,  they  had 
all  concluded  that  he  should  be  put  forth  by  one  way  or  other." 

Such  a  bond  shows  how  deeply  determined  the  nobles  of  all 
parties  were  to  get  rid  of  this  treacherous  and  overweening  young 
man.  The  rumour  of  some  such  plan  reached  England,  and  probably 
reached  Damley  himself.  It  was  almost  certain  that  he  had  some 
inkling  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  The  event  was  not  long 
deferred.  About  ten  months  after  the  death  of  Rizzio,  the  King  fell 
ill  (January  1567) ;  his  disease  is  said  to  have  been  small-pox.  As 
he  was  recovering  Mary  affected  solicitude  for  his  comfort,  and 
visited  him.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  removed  from  Glas- 
Murder  of  g°^>  whcre  he  was  ill,  to  Craigmillar.     This  plan  was 

FeTio^'  afterwards  changed,  and  Edinburgh  was  decided  upon. 

Damley  felt  a  foreboding  of  his  fate.  He  told  Crawford, 
a  follower  of  his  father's,  who  was  visiting  him,  "  Though  he  liked 
it  not,  he  would  trust  himself  in  her  hands  though  she  should  cut 
his  throat."  Mary  wrote  that  night  to  BothweU,  describing  the 
scene.  When  it  was  arranged  that  Damley  should  be  taken  to 
Edinburgh,  it  was  alleged  that  Holyrood  vas  not  healthy  for  him, 
and  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Kirk-o'-field,  as  he  understood  to  the 
palace  of  the  Hamiltons  there.  But  Bothwell  had  arranged  matters 
better  than  that.  A  lone,  half-ruinous  portion  of  a  destroyed 
priory  had  been  got  ready  for  him,  a  room  above  for  himself,  and  a 
room  downstairs  for  the  Queen.  There  she  visited  him,  and  there 
as  usual  she  subdued  him  and  made  him  again  in  love  with  her. 
But  one  day  she  suddenly  remembered  that  her  servant  Bastia  (or 
Sebastian)  was  going  to  be  married,  and  that  she  must  grace  the 
festivities  with  her  presence.  Singularly,  during  the  visit  she  had 
just  paid  her  husband,  she  twice  passed  the  door  of  her  own 
room  without  entering  it ;  had  she  done  so  she  would  have  found 
the  bed  removed  and  the  room  filled  with  bags  of  gunpowder : 
aU  the  previous  night  Bothwell  and  his  friends  had  been  storing  it 
there.  After  she  had  gone,  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
two  of  Bothwell's  men  were  left  in  the  house.  Perhaps  Darnley 
discovered  them  and  tried  to  fly  with  his  page,  for  their  bodies  were 
found  strangled  in  a  neighbouring  orchard,  and  not  among  the  ruins 
of  the  house.  Bothwell  came  down  to  complete  the  explosion,  but 
in  his  hurry  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  replace  the  bodies.  When 
the  train  was  lighted,  he  rushed  home  to  bed,  and  received  the 
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news  of  the  disaster  with  well-feigned  astonishment  and  cries  of 
treason. 

Such  acting,  however,  though  helped  by  aU  the  influence  of  the 
Queen,  did  not  deceive  the  nation.    Tickets  and  placards  were  soon 
affixed  m  the  night  to  the  walls  chaining  Bothwell  and  others  with  the 
murder.     Lennox,  the  murdered  man's  father,  demanded  a  speedy 
mquuy.    Such  an  inquiry,  in  some  form  or  other,  could  not  be 
refused,  but  care  might  be  taken  to  render  it  quite  nugatory     Both- 
weU was  allowed  to  remain  at  large  and  to  enjoy  the  fuU  favour  of 
the  Queen.     Edmburgh  Castle,  commanding  the  place  of  trial,  was 
put  mto  his  hands,  and  the  town  was  fiUed  with  his  followers     The 
day  for  the  trial  was  fixed,  and  that  at  so  short  a  distance  of  time 
that  Lennox  could  have  no  opportunity  of  coUecting  evidence.     Such 
short  time  as  there  was  he  employed  in  calling  together  armed  foUowers 
for  It  was  evident  that  no  justice  could  be  obtained  unless  backed 
by  torce.     A  proclamation  was  then  issued  forbidding  him  to  appear 
with  more  than  six  foUowers.     Of  course  he  could  not  thus  risk  his 
Me  among  BothweU's  rough  Border  riders.    AU  efforts  had  been  in 
vam  to  procure  any  postponement  of  the  trial.     A  messenger  from 
Ebzabeth,  who  brought  a  letter  urging  such  a  course,  was  kept  out- 
side Holyrood  Palace,  and  saw  BothweU  ride  out  in  triumph  to  be 
tned,  kissing  his  hand  to  the  Queen,  whose  deep  sleep  had  iust 
before  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  her  not  receiving  EUzabeth's  letter 
The  tnal  was  conducted  according  to  regular  form.      Although 
Lemiox  himseU  was  not  there,  a  gentleman  of  his  party  represented 
him,  and  demanded  postponement  of  the  trial  for  the  usual  legal 
penod.    He  was  scoffingly  told  that  Lennox  had  urged  a  spe^y 
tnal,  and  m  the  absence  of  the  accuser  BothweU  was  acquitted 

Very  shortly  after  (April  1567),  a  ParUament,  or  something  which 
represented  it,  was  summoned,  and  the  acquittal  was  ratified.  After 
the  close  of  the  ParUament,  BothweU  assembled  the  nobUity  at  a  place 
caUed  AmsUe's  Tavem,  and  there,  after  a  boisterous  evening,  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  noblemen  were  induced  to  sign  a  bond  recom- 
mending the  Queen  to  accept  BothweU  for  her  husband.  Though 
they  signed  the  bond  under  the  pressure  of  the  despotism  which 
BothweU  had  in  fact  estabUshed,  the  idea  of  the  marriage  was  none 
the  less  hateful  to  them.  Probably  they  aU  intended  to  break  the 
Doncl  It  was  to  avoid  such  affairs  as  this,  and  such  doubtful  intrigues 
which  were  inevitable  in  the  midst  of  the  suppressed  indignation  of  all 
classes  of  the  people  at  the  idea  of  the  BothweU  marriage,  that  Murray 
had  withdrawn  to  France.     It  would  not  do  for  him  to  sully  his  name 
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in  the  rough  and  underhand  transactions  which  he  saw  were  imminent, 

as  it  was  his  business  to  reserve  himself  till  he  couldjappear  on  the  scene 

as  the  single,  irreproachable  representative  of  a  reformed  Government. 

The  hatred  with  which  the  match  was  regarded  was  known  to 

Bothwell,  and  in  spite  of  his  apparent  prosperity,  it  seemed  necessary 

both  to  him  and  Mary  to  take  some  instant  measure  to  secure  it ; 

besides  which,  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  procuring  the  divorce 

from  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Huntl/s.     To  sweeten  what  would 

otherwise  have  been  an  intolerable  insult  to  the  powerful  family 

of  the  Gordons,  much  of  the  property  which  had  been  confiscated 

after  the  skirmish    of    Corrichie   was  to  be   restored.      Bothwell 

therefore  made  a  plan,  of  which  Mary  was  probably  cognizant,  for 

carrying  off  the  Queen.     She  went  to  see  her  child,  who  was  in  the 

keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Stirling.     She  probably  intended  to 

have  got  possession  of  the  child,  but  Mar  was  conscious  that  such  a 

step  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  opposition  nobles. 

The  Queen  was  therefore  admitted,  with  only  a  few  attendants.    The 

interview  was,  according  to  some  stories,  an  affecting  one  ;  according 

to  others,  the  Queen  tried  to  poison  the  child  with  an  apple  and  a 

sugar-plum,  "  judged  to  be  very  evil  compounded."     As  she  returned 

from  Stirling,  in   company  with  Huntly,  Maitland,  and   Melville, 

and  a  considerable  guard,  Bothwell,  with  a  force  he  had  collected 

professedly  to  ride  to  the  Border,  blocked  her  path  close  to  Edinburgli, 

at  a  place  now  called  Fountainbridge,  surrounded  her  escort,  and, 

with  every  sign  of  connivance  on  her  part,  carried  her  off  to  his 

castle  of  Dunbar.^     The  great  Lords  of  Scotland — Mar,  Morton, 

Athole,  and  Argyle — at  once  determined  that,  come  what  would,  so 

BothweUcarriM   scaudalous  a  connection  must  be  put  an  end  to.     Either 

off  the  Queen.      Frauce  or  England  might  be  expected  to  assist  them,  and 

they  determined  on  immediate  action.     Meanwhile,  the  Queen  and 

Bothwell  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  flaunted  their  loves  in  the  eyes 

of  the  populace.     Whether  the  Queen  yielded  to  violence  at  first,  as 

she  represented,  or  not,  it  was  plain  that  now,  at  all  events,  she  was 

well  pleased  with  her  lover.     She  created  him  Duke  of  Orkney,  and 

on  the  15th  of  May  married  him  in  the  Protestant  form,  and  was  so 

changed  by  her  love,  that  she  suffered  all  licenses  to  use  the  Catholic 

worship  to  be  recalled,  and  declared  her  intention  of  adhering  strictly 

to  the  Confession  of  1560. 

The  Lords  determined  to  attack  Bothwell,  who,  to  be  beforehand 
Anger  of  ^^  them,  ordered  his  followers  to  collect  upon  the  Bor- 

the  nobie«.  ^(^rs,.    He  wcut  dovm  to  join  them,  leaving  the  Queen  at 

1  This  fortress  had  been  conferred  on  Bothwell  in  1566. 
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Borth>vick  Castle,  whither  he  returned  upon  finding  that  his  plan  had 
failed.     Some  of  the  Lords,  hearing  where  he  was,  rode  down  and 
nearly  captured  him  there.     With  difficulty  he  escaped  to  Dunbar, 
whither  on  the  following  day  Mary  fled  to  him  in  the  disguise  of  a 
page.     All  her  own  wardrobe  was  wanting,  and  she  borrowed  from 
some  attendant  a  bodice  and  a  little  red  petticoat  reaching  only  half 
way  down  her  leg.     In  this  strange  dress  she  issued  forth  with  her 
husband,  who  had  collected  some  troops  at  Dunbar,  to  meet  the  rebel 
Lords.    She  met  them  at  ^Carberry  Hill,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie.     Some  attempts  at  media-   cLbe^r^  hul 
tion  were  made  by  the  French  ambassador,  but  in  vain.   "'"'"  "' 
A  single  combat  between  BothweU  and  some  champion  on  the  other 
side  was  imminent,  but  prevented  evidently  by  the  Queen's  anziety. 
The  Lords'  ultimatum  was  the  dismissal  of  Bothwell,  and  as,  after  a 
hot  day,  his  undisciplined  army  was  melting  away  in  search  of  refresh- 
ments or  in  desertion,  and  the  Lords  were  seen  advancing  to  execute 
their  threats,  Mary  yielded  at  last  to  necessity,  suffered  Bothwell  to 
tear  himself  from  her,  and  gave  herself  up  as  prisoner  to  the  Lords. 
Bothwell  fled  to  Dunbar,  and  afterwards  turned  rover  in  the  Northern 
seas.     The  poor  Queen,  in  her  quaint  dress  and  almost  beside  herself 
with  anger,  was  taken  into  Edinburgh  amid  the  coarse  jests  of  the 
populace.    All  night  long  she  was  unable  to  calm  herself,  and  appeared 
again  and  again  at  the  window,  with  torn  hair  and  dishevelled  dress 
only  to  encounter  the  sight  of  the  terrible  banner  portraying  her 
husband's  death,  which  was  erected  opposite   her  window.     There 
was  much  danger  that  she  would  be  put  to  death ;  but   Mary  ib  impri- 
somewhat  gentler  counsels  prevailed,  and  she  was  sent   f°°^^  ^  ^°**" 
a  prisoner  to  Lochleven  Castle.   Wbile  there  she  was  per-   »b<iic*t^i. 
suaded  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  young  son.     Murray,  who  was 
siunmoned  home  from  France,  was  named  Regent,  and  till  his  arrival 
the  Government   was    carried  on    by  a    Committee  of    Regency. 
The   Lords,  under  his   able  guidance,   proceeded   quietly  in   their 
course,  determined,  if  possible,  that   neither  French  nor  English 
should  mingle  in  the  present  quarrel.    Eleven  months  elapsed,  during 
which  Mary's  friends  somewhat  recovered  from  the  blow  they  had 
received,  and  organized  plans  for  her  escape.     At  last, 
after  more  than  one  futile  effort,  she  succeeded  in  leaving   ^"^^  "'*'*' 
Lochleven  Castle  by  the  aid  of  a  page  known  as  the  Little  Douglas. 
Lord  Seton  met  her  on  the  shore,  and  a  rapid  ride,  such  as  only  a 
woman  of  her  strength  could  have  borne,  brought  her  to  Hamilton, 
where  her  friends  were  collected,     Murray  was  at  Glasgow,  a  few 
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miles  off,  unprepared  for  an  assault.  But  he  succeeded  in  collecting 
Battle  of  Lang-  troops  before  a  blow  was  struck  against  him,  and  as  the 
»ide.  Mary  Queeu  was  advancing  to  secure  Dumbarton  Castle,  the 
In  England.  stioughold  ou  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  he  encountered 
May  13, 1568.  ^^^  TOutcd  hei  foiccs  at  Langside.  She  fled  to  the 
South  of  Scotland,  and,  crossing  the  Solway,  threw  herseK  on  the 
hospitality  of  England,  where  she  was  honourably  received  by  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  arrival  of  Mary  still  further  increased  the  difficulties  of 
Consequent  Elizabeth.  The  determination  to  suppress  heresy,  ar- 
increase  of         rived  at  in  the  year  1565,  had  shown  itself  chiefly  Lq  the 

Elizabeth's  dlffl-  J  i  J 

ctuties,  already  couduct  of  Spain  towards  the  Netherlands.  About  the 
the^ai&^s'of  samc  time  as  the  abdication  of  Mary,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
the  Netheriandij,  j^^d  succecded  the  Regent,  Margaret  of  Parma,  in  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  power- 
ful army,  which  was  to  reduce  that  refractory  country  and  root  out 
heresy.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  edicts  had  been  issued 
against  the  Protestants,  authorizing  their  suppression  by  illegal  mili- 
tary courts.  Against  these  unconstitutional  measures  the  nobles  had 
successfully  protested.  Philip  had  withdrawn  to  Spain,  and  had  left 
his  sister  to  carry  on  the  government.  As  far  as  it  was  possible,  she 
had  carried  out  the  edicts,  and  crowds  of  artisans  had  left  the  country 
to  settle  in  England  or  to  join  their  brethren  in  France.  The  stadt- 
holders  of  the  provinces,  headed  by  William  of  Orange  and  Coimts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  unable  to  check  the  severity  of  the  bishops,  but 
unwilling  to  rebel,  had  petitioned  Philip  to  postpone  the  carrjdng  out 
of  the  edicts.  The  common  people  could  not  wholly  imitate  their 
moderation ;  rebellions  broke  out,  which  were  speedily  checked  by 
the  stadtholders  ;  but  Philip  had  found  the  excuse  he  wanted,  and 
Alva,  with  an  army,  was  sent  to  suppress  all  further  signs  of  discontent 
with  a  high  hand.  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  though  they  received 
him  loyally,  were  imprisoned  for  having  petitioned  against  the  edicts, 
and  shortly  afterwards  beheaded.  William  of  Orange  had  taken 
flight  in  time,  and  with  some  assistance  from  the  Germans,  and  from 
his  own  province  of  Nassau,  began  an  open  war.  The  opening  was 
disastrous  to  William  ;  his  brother  Count  Louis  was  defeated,  and  his 
array  absolutely  destroyed,  at  the  battle  of  Jemmingen,  on  July  21, 
and  the  rest  of  the  campaign  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  Queen's  difficulties  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  attacks  of 
and  by  the  rij*  the  Romau  CathoHcfl.  The  Puritans  had  sprung  into 
of  the  ruritan*.    existcuce  as  a  separate  body.     When  first  the  Act  of 


Unifonm  y  had  been  carried  out,  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
had  accepted  .t  without  meaning  in  any  way  to  be  bound  by  it     A 
certain  number  had  refused  it,  and  their  placea  had  been  fiUed  for 
the  most  part  by  clergy  who  had  been  in  exile  during  the  previous 
reign,  and  had  learnt  abroad  the  religious  views  of  Calvin     Thus  for 
some  years,  m  two  neighbouring  parishes,  the  form  of  worehip  micht 
have  been  very  different-the  one  exhibiting  a  ritual  beyond    £ 
which  the  Church  of  England  allowed,  the  other  using  the  plain 
Genevan  form  of  worsUp.    As  the  Queen  felt  more  firmly  fixed  upon 
licr  throne,  she  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  variety     Her  own 
view  m  such  matters  was  very  clear.     The  law  of  the  land  prescrS 
a  certain  form  of  worship-t.  that  every  good  subject  murXrc 
Her  own  predilections  and  those  of  her  Archbishop-Parker-we^ 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  more  rituaUstic  form,  andf^  1565   it  was 
determmed  to  insist  on  the  wearing  of  the  surplice'  and  othe    such 
matters.    Parker  and,  much  against  his  ^-ill,  Grindal  (Bishop  of  Lon- 
don) sumnioned  the  London  clergy,  and  ordered  them  to  keep  &; 
Act  of  Unifonmty  strictly.    Between  thirty  and  forty,-more  tC  a 
third  of  thexr  number,  and  those  the  ablest  and  most  activ^anrn^ 
them-refused  to  use  the  surpUce,  and  resigned  their  cure?  ThTif 
congregations  naturally  sided  with  them,  and  thus  a  Ce  body  o1 
good  ftotestanta  were  exasperated  and  driven  into  enmity  to  thj 

Elizabeth  thus  found  herself  with  a  nobility  eager  before  all  thin« 
for  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  desirous  of  L  alliancT^t "  gpZ 
wi  h  one  section  of  her  people  estranged  by  her  severe  Sch  2' 
cplme,  another  eager  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  woSp  ^ 
«nth  a  victorious  army,  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  heresj  Se^  £ 
mediate  neighbourhood.  One  course  wl  suggested,  wHchl4ht" 
have  freed  her  from  her  difficulties.     She  was  urged  to  ^ 

marry  the  Archduke  of  Austria.     This  would  have  saved   SfUXS? 
uer  trom  Spanish  enmity ;  would  have  encoura^pd  rtp   <"*«•«» 
Catholics  in  England  to  wait  quietly  for  a"£L   "V^AlLr 
successor,  confident  that  persecution  would  be  meanwhile  imnosaible  • 
r't  'r r  ^'"^"^  *•=  """Slican  nobiUty  by  canning  outTpohc; 
hey  had  always  recommended,  and  would  probably  have  removed 
hat  fear  of  a  disputed  succession,  which  was  constLtly  prXt    n 

match.  Her  determination  not  to  marry  at  all,  her  preference  for 
Leicester  and  her  dread  lest  she  should  be  compeUed  torckTwTedt 
the  Papal  supremacy,  to  which,  for  political  reins,  .LUZ^Z 
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ately  opposed,  combined  to  cause  tliia  decision.  With  it  disappeared 
all  immediate  hopes  of  a  direct  successor.  And  just  at  this  moment 
the  legitimate  heiress  appeared  in  England,  ready  to  become  the 
centre  of  all  intrigues,  whether  religious  or  dynastic. 

It  became  imperatively  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  make  up  her  mmd 
how  she  would  act  to  her  unwelcome  guest.  As  usual,  she  preferred  an 
indirect  course.  If  she  regarded  herself  as  the  champion  of  Protestan- 
tism, the  opportunity  lay  open  to  her  of  supporting  the  rebel  Lords, 
and  sending  assistance  to  those  Protestant  subjects,  both  of  Spain  and 
France,  who  were  struggling  against  the  growing  CathoUc  reaction. 
But,  as  the  champion  of  the  prerogative  of  sovereigns,  she  particularly 
disliked  the  idea  of  supporting  subjects  against  their  king  ;  while 
she  by  no  means  wished  to  enter  into  a  war,  which  might  easily  prove 
disastrous,  which  could  not  faU  to  prove  expensive,  both  against  Spain 
and  France.  Proud  of  her  own  intellect,  she  thought  she  could  steer 
among  the  difficulties  which  beset  her  by  diplomacy  and  finesse.  She 
determined,  if  possible,  by  destroying  Mary's  character,  to 
on^^'ouS"*'  prevent  her  from  receiving  either  the  support  of  foreign 
^^^^'  powers  or  of  England  ;   while   at  the   same  time  she 

hoped  that,  if  she  did  not  allow  Mary's  enemies  to  bring  their  charges 
destroying  f  ully  homc,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  some  arrangement 

Marys  Influence,  ^-^^^  flhould  replace  her  on  her  throne,  an  arrangement 
S\hVt2SS»^''  which  would  enable  her  to  avoid  the  distinct  nomina- 
tion of  a  successor,  while  it  might  satisfy  the  Protestant  Lords  by 
establishing  some  modified  form  of  the  Reformation,  such  as  the 
English  Church.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  a  conference 
should  be  held  to  inquire  into  the  charges  brought  against  Queen 
Mary.  But  as  there  was  a  difficulty  in  establishing  any  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  Scotch  Queen,  it  was  ingeniously  determined  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  nominally  directed  to  the  conduct  of  the  rebel 
Lords,  which  would  naturally  bring  out  their  charges  against  the 

Queen. 

The  Conference  was  held  at  York,  and  there  the  Regent  Murray 
produced  a  general  reply  to  the  charges  against  him. 
0?  Y«r"  Former  experience  had  taught  him  the  danger  of  relying 

Oct.  4,1668.  ^p^j^  Elizabeth.  He  thought  it  probable  that  Mary 
would  be  restored,  that  if  he  produced  his  real  charges  he  would 
make  her  his  implacable  enemy,  and  that  her  restoration  would 
prove  his  ruin.  Elizabeth  had,  in  fact,  promised  to  Mary  that  she 
would  restore  her  in  any  case  ;  to  Murray,  that  if  the  worst  charges 
were  proved,  she  would  not  restore  her.     Murray's  general  answer 
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to  coLsa  the  wX^of  S  po  Sr^Tlf  '"  ^^•''  "' 
in  h^  hand  consisting  of  leit^^:TZj''Zt!:t^.t'^ 
and  discovered  in  the  Queen's  caiiVpt  w.  u  ^  "  , '"  ^wweU, 
Commissioners,  demands  a  dTn.  ^«  ^^o^^d  the  lettew  to  the 
ducing  them,  'tU^  "heir  authentidt:"""'  ''''°"'  P"'"'^'^  P^" 
should  be  given  gainst  Quee^^  ^^BlLTwfi^'"'^^"' 
given,  it  reached  the  ears  of  EUzaheH    fW       ,  ^    "^  "^^ 

niarry  Queen  Mary  to  the  DuL  of  Norfoll  1  i  "  "''  °"  ^°°'  '° 
all  difficulties.  That  so  imnortan t  «  ,.  i  , .  I  '^"''  '"^^  °"t  "^ 
ofwithouthercogni^ce™x°tedLV«  ^  .    ^"'''  ^"^'^'^''^Sht 

that  the  Confere™hould  t.  ll^"'  ^''^.  "^'''^  ^"  ^'^^^'^'^ 
limits    of   her    nfluence      i  I      ""^  '''*'"   *^  ^""^^iate 

London.  If  ^^^ZJX'^^^^.JtJttlT'i  *° 
was  now  necessary  to  produce  nnhhVlffr         /  ^^^troyed,  it 

number  of  ^ee^l .  er!tZo!:t^,'^^rte°L^T^'-  ^ 
opened,  Murray  produced  the  full  charges  '°' ,^°°^"^''»°''  «" 
already  formed,  a  nun.ber  of  nohleLtTa^,  L  LVd'a^T"^?" 

cla.o.ring  to  be12d  in  ;:;so„'bre'^.£.^  Ttt^^'^r 
seemed  to  have  agreed  thit  nnfn  fi,        -^^^^^^ern.    nut  the  Lords 

.'ir.is.  rCf?  T^^  '»-e  °c » 

successor.  Tseemed  as^f  Ma^  t'     '/""^  '^""^''^  ''  *^«  «"««"'« 
XL  ocemea  as  ii  Mary  was  driven  to  extrpTniHpa      n  i 

by  some  compromise  of  this  sort  could  she   how   to  ^ 

escape  public  disgrace.     Within  a  few  weeks  EUzaLfh    ""  "=-»•» 
c  anged  her  mind.    Events  had  occCd  wS  W  "-"S«^. 

trsent^M   '^\^"f^"P  tJ'-l'ole  charge  t.ns     ---- 

It  was  the  danger  of  a  war  with   drioi'ri    «ri,;  v    •        n 
had  changed  Elizabeth's  vieir^r  S  h^X^onf  ofwS 
cult,es.  another  had  risen  to  importance.     It  w7s  Cecul  n^     1 

which  had  hurried  on  the  approach  of  the  d^gerSe 

many  ofjhe  nobility  disliked  her  policy,  and  "beSd   ^Xlr" 
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that  an  alliance  with  Spain  could  alone  save  England,  Cecil 
and  his  friends,  with  truer  insight,  saw  that  the  religious  quarrel 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  present  difficulties  must  sooner  or 
cedi  tries  to  later  be  fought  out,  and  that  it  was  with  Spain  that  the 
taSTww*  ^"**°  ^6^1  struggle  would  come.  He  believed  England  already 
with  Spain.  strong  enough  openly  to  defy  that  country,  and  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  all  temporizing,  and  bring  the  matter  at  once  to  the 
settlement  of  war.  Causes  of  quarrel  with  foreign  powers  were  easy 
enough  to  find.  The  western  coasts  of  England  swarmed  with 
privateers.  Though  the  Queen  carefully  abstained  from  overt  acts  of 
hostility,  she  yet  allowed,  and  it  would  appeal-  wished,  her  enter- 
prising subjects  to  join  indirectly  in  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants. 
Under  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  at  that  time  head  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  possessed  of  the  Port  of  La  Rochelle,  these 
bold  sailors,  who  were  in  fact  little  better  than  pirates,  held  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  stop  any  Catholic  ships  on  the  seas,  and  the  sale 
of  their  prizes  was  openly  carried  on  at  Plymouth  and  the  western 
harbours.  Chief  among  these  adventurers  was  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
Already  he  had  made  successful  expeditions,  not  only  in  the  narrow 
seas,  but  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  had  there  sold  cargoes  of 
slaves,  and  made  large  profits,  of  which  the  Queen  had  had  her  share. 
He  now  fitted  out  a  fresh  fleet,  with  the  connivance  of  Elizabeth,  who 
again  had  her  share  in  the  venture,  and  who  lent  Him  one  at  least  of 
the  royal  ships.  With  this  he  pursued  his  old  course,  at  first  with 
complete  success,  but  subsequently  he  was  fallen  on  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  and  with  difficulty  brought  two  of  his  ships  in  bad  plight  to 
England.  The  Queen  was  indignant  at  her  money  losses.  A  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  borrowed  in  Genoa  for  the  Spanish  troops 
in  the  Netherlands,  had  been  brought  for  safety  out  of  the  reach  ot 
the  privateers  to  England,  This  was  now  seized,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  Spardsh  authorities  laid  an  embargo  on  the  English 
ships  abroad.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Queen  meant  to  take  the 
money,  and  was  wholly  in  the  wrong  ;  but  having  discovered  that  it 
was  still  the  property  of  the  Genoese  merchants  until  delivered,  she 
declared  she  had  only  borrowed  it,  assumed  airs  of  injured  innocence, 
and  proceeded  to  reprisals,  seizing  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  mer- 
chandise in  England. 

Although  Philip's  unwillingness  to  plunge  into  war,  and  his 
constant  dread  of  France,  prevented  any  immediate  hostilities,  Cecil's 
conduct  naturaUy  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  in  England. 
They  could  not  believe  that  the  Spanish  King  would  quietly  submit 
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to  such  insults.     They  now  beUeved  that  they  might  certainly  reh 
upon  assistance  from  Spain,  and  Philip  seems  in  fact  to  ^ 

have  now  fim  thought  seriously  of  appearing  as  the   \^lll^ 
champion   of  the  Scottish  Queen.      The  plan  of  the    m»^'«<=^'»« 
extreme  CathoHcs  was  to  marry  Mary  to  Don  John  of  Austria  and 
fe-establish  the  old  religion  by  Spanish  arms  ' 

J^irr  T^'^^l"  ^'l^"?'  ^'"'  "^'^  '^'  connivance  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Spamsh,  wished  to  change  completely  the   „.      , ,  ,. 

character  and  conduct  of  the  administration,  to  restore   ^^"V::^' 
!=.\rl^T^^'''^  '^  *^'  °^^  ^^^^*^'  ^^  overthrow  Cecil,  and  to 
mfnt  tn  F     vT'T  '""  '^  P'"'"^  '^  ^^''y^  ^^^^™g  ^^^  -t^-oh- 

ine  nead  ol  the  Enghsh  aristocracy.     To  a  considerable    ''^^'^  """'J 
number  of  Protestants  also  the  estabUshment  of  the  sue-   ^^t^^^^il 
cession  was  a  great  object.     They  saw  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  Queen  of  Scots  as  heir  to  the  throne,  and  believed  that  her 
power  to  do  harm  would  be  best  destroyed  by  her  marriage  with  a 
^eat  English  nobleman  such  as  Norfolk,      To  all   these^schemes 
Norfo  k  seems  more  or  less  to  have  given  in  his  adhesion.     To  the 
Cathohcs,  who  upheld  him,  he  represented  himself  as  at  heart  a 
Latholic ;  to  the  Protestants  he  remained  a  Protestant.     At  first  in 
conjunction  with  his  father-in-law.  Lord  Arundel,  and  the  Spaiish 
ambassador,  he  laboured  hard  at  the  overthrow  of  Cecil,  intendina 
to  apprehend  him  at  the  CouncH  Board  ;  but  he  had  not  sufficient 
courage  for  this  bold  step.     He  then  treacherously  pointed  out  to  the 
fepamsh  the  means  of  injuring  EngUsh  trade,  hoping  to   ^o  f  ik- 
excite  discontent  among  the  mercantUe  classes.     But   latLg  conLt. 
finding  that  the  Spaniards  were  losing  their  confidence  in  so  weak  a 
conspirator,  and  yielding  to  the  arguments  of  Cecil,  he  for  a  time 
threw  himself  with  apparent  heartiness  into  the  Protestant  scheme 
m  which  he  had  the  support  of  most  of  the  CouncU,  and  which  was 
earned  so  far  that  terms  and  conditions  were  discussed  with  Marv 
hersell  on  behalf  of  the  Council.     But  when  the  plan  came  at  length 
to  Ehzabeth's  e.-vrs,  it  proved  in  the  last  degree  distasteful  to  her  and 
she  let  It  be  understood  that  her  consent  to  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  for 
Thwarted  in  his  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  nobility  and  hi 
his  project  for  marrying  Queen  Mary  in  the  Protestant  interest,  the 
Duke  tell  back  upon  the  more  zealous  CathoHcs  of  the  North     The 
influence  of  Don  Guerau,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  had  induced  this 
par^,  who  were  ready  for  active  insurrection,  to  wait  until  the  issue 
of  Norfolk  s  plans  for  marrying  with  the  Queen's  consent  should  be 
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known.  He  believed,  as  was  probably  the  fact,  that  Norfolk  fully 
intended,  when  the  opportunity  arrived,  to  throw  over  his  Protestant 
supporters,  and  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  the  rising  should  not  take  place  unless  the  Queen's  consent 
was  refused.  That  refusal  had  now  been  given,  and  the  Northern 
Lords  waited  anxiously  for  orders  from  Norfolk.  Conscious  that  his 
designs  were  suspected,  Norfolk  withdrew  from  the  Court,  and  fled 
to  his  own  province  in  the  East  of  England  (Sept.  15).  He  was  thence 
He  is  arrested,  summoned  to  Londou.  For  a  time  he  made  some  show 
°*^*  '  of  resistance,  and  refused  to  obey  ;  but  losing  heart,  he 

sent  word  to  his  Northern  allies  not  to  move,  was  apprehended,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

Thus  left  to  themselves,  the  Northern  gentlemen  were  at  first 
uncertain  how  to  act,  but  ultimately  took  arms  without  Norfolk's 
Northern  assistaucc,  and  marched  to  Tutbury,  intending  to  release 

Insurrection.  Mary,  who  had  been  brought  thither  for  greater  security 
from  Bolton.  Sussex,  who  was  in  command  at  York,  could  do 
nothing  to  check  them,  but  fortunately  before  they  got  possession  o 
the  Scotch  Queen,  she  was  removed  out  of  their  reach  to  Coventry 
(Nov.  23).  Their  first  blow  had  thus  failed.  Troops  from  the 
South  began  to  march  northward.  The  insurrection  proved  a 
failure,  and  its  chiefs.  Lords  Northimiberland  and  Westmoreland, 
the  heads  of  the  Percies  and  Nevilles,  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
Scotland.  Upon  the  lower  classes  cruel  vengeance  was  taken,  600 
or  700  were  summarily  put  to  death.  Vengeance  then  passed  to  the 
gentry ;  some  four  or  five  were  executed ;  others,  especially  those 
who  had  no  land,  from  whose  death  therefore  nothing  could  be 
gained,  were  spared. 

The  flight  of  the  two  Earls  into  Scotland  was  the  cause  of  fresh 
Consequent  difficulties  iu  that  country.  The  old  connection  between 
viufscouand,  *^®  rebel  Lords  had  been  broken  up.  Maitland  of  Leth- 
^^'*  ington,  the   ablest  man   among  them,  was  absolutely 

careless  upon  religious  matters,  and  desirous  only  for  the  political 
greatness  of  his  country.  This  he  sought  to  gain  by  securing  the 
succession  to  the  English  crown  for  a  Scotch  Prince.  Circumstances 
had  now  led  him  to  believe  that  Mary  would  ultimately  make  good 
her  claims  to  the  throne  of  England ;  he  therefore  attached  himself 
vigorously  to  her  party,  bringing  with  him  many  important  nobles. 
Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious  before  all  things  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  upheld  the  young  King,  in  whose  name 
he  was  acting  as  Regent,  and  trusted,  in  spite  of  the  disappointments 
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he  had  sufi-ered,  in  the  friendship  of  EUzabeth.     It  was  already  with 
difficulty  that  he  held  his  position.     To  surrender  the  nobles  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Scotland  was  to  destroy  his  Httle  remaimng  popu- 
larity.    Yet  such  was  the  task  imposed   upon  him  by  Elizabeth. 
Nor  did  she  send  him  any  assistance  for  the  purpose.     Regarding  the 
friendship  of  England  as  indispensable,  he  consented,  in  spite  of  the 
risk  It  implied,  to  arrest  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  imprison  him  in  Lochleven  Castle.     But  before  he   sSzabeti.,  ^ 
could  either  restore  Northumberland  or  capture  West-   ilSatd 
moreland,  his  arch  enemies  the  Hamiltons  seized  the   ^^  ^s.  mo. 
opportunity  of  his  unpopularity,  and  assassinated  him  as  he  rode 
through  Linlithgow. 

To  foUow  the  intricate  history  of  the  next  few  years,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind   Elizabeth's  own  views   upon   poUtical   and 
religious  questions.     It  was  the  force  of  circumstances,  rather  than 
her  own  mclination,  which  ultimately  drove  her  into  that  position 
as  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
connecting  her  name.     Though  Scotland,  Spain,  and  Fmnce  were 
all   plunged  in  religious  war,  EHzabeth   refused    to   join    frankly 
with  the  Reformers.     Careless  of  reHgion  herself,  freedom  of  opinion, 
but  conformity  of  outward  observance,  was  what  she  desired.     She 
hated  rebels  and  loved  constituted  authority.     Yet  her  position  at 
home  threw  her  upon  the  side  of  the  Reformation.     In  danger  of  a 
joint  attack  from  the  CathoHc  Princes,  she  thought  it  necessary  to 
seek  the  safety  of  her  people  by  fostering  every  cause  of  disunion 
and  weakness  among  her  enemies.     At  the  same  time,  she  dreaded 
to  excite  their  anger,  and  attempted  to  keep  up  friendly  relations 
with  them.     We  therefore  find  her,  in  Scotland,  in  words  supporting 
the  young  Kmg's  party,  and  occasionally  giving  them  some  kind  o^f 
assistance,  and  also  in  communication  with  the  Queen's  party  and 
frequently  taking  measui-es  for  the  restoration  of  the  Queen  •   in 
HoUand,  permitting  her  subjects  to  send  assistance  to  the  rebels 
sometimes  assisting  them  herself,  and  in  constant  communication 
^^ith  their  chiefs,  at  other  times  threatening  to  join  with  the  Spanish 
Government  to  suppress  them;   sometimes  in    friendly  relations 
with  Spain,  at  other   times   aUowing    her    subjects  to  insult  it 
with    their    piratical    expeditions;    in   France,   sometimes    givina 
help  and  comfort  to  the  Huguenots,  at  other  times  forming  clos^ 
relations  with  the  Government,  and  carrying  to  the  brink  of  comple- 
tion  negotiations  for  marriage  with  the  royal  house.      It  was  only 
when  this  conduct  produced  its  natural  effect,  when  she  found  her 
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«elf  mistrusted  by  all  parties  among  her  allies,  while  her  overthrow 
was  the  constant  object  of  conspirators,  that  she  was  compelled  at 
length  to  assume  openly  the  leadership  of  the  Protestants.  At  times 
when  her  diplomacy  seemed  failing,  fear  of  general  action  against 
her  drove  her  to  the  verge  of  vigorous  action  ;  at  times  the  advice 
of  her  Protestant  counsellors,  eager  to  cut  the  knot  of  difficulty 
which  surrounded  them,  seemed  to  triumph  over  her  reluctance  to 
decided  action,  and  thus  a  still  further  air  of  vacillation  is  given  to  a 
poHcy  which  is  of  itself  difficult  to  follow. 

The  death  of  the  Regent   Murray  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  the  Queen's  poUcy.     The  death  of  one  who  was  respected 
by  aU  parties   produced   a   temporary  harmony.      Had   EUzabeth 
pleased,  she  might  have  secured  the  almost  unanimous  friendship  of 
Her  disaatroM     *^®  country.     All  waited  to  hear  what  she  would  do 
ttl^l'       ^^  '^"   acknowledged   the  young  King,  named  him 
her  successor,  and  properly  supported  a  regent  chosen 
m   his  name,  the   Queen^s   party  would   have  been   extinct.     But 
Elizabeth  still  thought  of  effecting  a  compromise  and  restoring  Mary 
to  the  throne.     She  even  opened  correspondence  with  Maitland  and 
the  Queen's  friends.     Thus  left  to  themselves,  the   Scotch  parties 
contmued   their  rivalry,   whHe    EngHsh   influence  daily  declined 
as  the  King's  friends  found  themselves,  as  they  believed,  betrayed  by 
Elizabeth.      She   was,  however,  at  length    compelled  to  act    for 
Westmoreland,  in  concert   with  the  Queen's  party,  made   inroads 
into  Northumberland,  and  in  revenge  Sussex  three  times  passed  the 
Border  and  laid  waste  the  country.    She  still  refused,  however  to 
declare  for  the  King,  stiU  threatened  the  restoration  of  Mary  and 
though  Lennox  was  elected  Regent,  she  left  Scotland  in  a  state  of 
an?fchy. 

Sussex's  invasion  of  Scotland  had  given  ground  for  the  interference 
il^ge'r'from  !^^  ^^^^'  That  couutiy  uow  threatened  war,  which 
France  as  w«ii  ^  ^^^  existing  condition  of  England  could  not  but 
a.  from  Spain,  be  highly  dangerous.  The  CathoHcs,  though  defeated 
in  the  late  rebeUion,  were  by  no  means  extinguished.  The  continued 
presence  of  Queen  Mary  in  England  gave  them  a  constant  centre 
round  which  to  gather,  and  many  who  had  before  held  aloof  from 
conscientious  grounds  now  thought  themselves  free  to  act ;  for  Piua 
Pitt.  v.  iuuet       V.  had  been  persuaded  to  issue  hastilv  a  BuU  of  pt- 

hii  Bnll  of  ex-  •      j*  .  _,, .  •'         -""-".  va   c*. 

communication.    Communication   against  Elizabeth,  which  rendered  all 
Feb.  SB.  measures  taken  against  her   praiseworthy  in  the   eyes 

•f  extreme  CathoUcs.      They  were   disappointed,    however,  in    the 
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effect  of  the  Bull.  The  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  forbad  it  to 
be  pubHshed  ;  they  could  neither  afford  to  break  entirely  with 
Elizabeth,  nor  did  they  relish  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
spiritual  power.  In  England,  after  some  delay,  the  BuU  was 
fastened  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  door  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Felton  (May  15).  The  Queen  felt  some  alarm  She  beUeved  that 
the  union  of  the  Catholic  powers,  so  long  dreaded,  had  at  length 
come.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and 
Felton  was  executed  (Aug.  8).  Time  showed  that,  abroad  It  aU 
events,  the  BuU  had  Uttle  or  no  effect.  But  in  England  disaffection 
and  plotting  continued,  nor  did  EUzabeth  feel  safe  from  a  general 
attack  from  the  CathoUc  Princes  tUl  a  change  in  the  affairs  of 
France  placed  the  Government  of  that  country  in  moderate  hands 

Defeated  in  the  year  1569  at  Jamac  and  at  Montcontour    the 
Huguenots  had  lost  aU  influence  in  the  Government,   England  saved 
which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  strong  CathoUc   **y  ^*  "'=• 
party.     A  victory  won   in  Poitou   had  changed  this   H^^a'e'notf 
aspect  of  affairs.     A  new  treaty  had  been  patched  up  in  August  1570 
between  the  rival  reUgionists,  and  Catherine  and  her  son  Charles  seemed 
to  be  agam  incUned  to  Usten  to  the  counsels  of  the  Huguenot  leaders 
This  change  of  government  rendered  hostiUty  to  Spain  certain  on  the 
part  of  France  ;  no  united  action  between  the  two  countries  against 
England  was  for  the  time  possible.     There  even  seemed  to  be  a  pros- 
pect of  a  friendship  between  France  and  England. 

Such  a  friendship   would    be  advantageous  to   both   countries 
Spain  was  the  common  enemy  of  the  Huguenot  party  now 
rising  to  power,  and  of  the  EngUsh  ;  and  the  countries,  if  miX*e"'th 
combined,  could  make  an  irresistible  attack  upon  the  ^J<"»»'^«««ted 
Netherlands,  the  weak  point  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.     To  England  it 
further  offered  a  freedom  from  hostile  interference  on  behalf  of  Mar}- 
or,  could  a  compromise  to  secure  her  restoration  be  effected   a  fair 
certainty  that  the  conditions  would  be  kept,  especiaUy  if,  as  was  soon 
proposed,   the  friendship  was  further  secured  by  the  marriage  of 
EUzabeth  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  French  King's  brother  to  which 
at  first  EUzabeth  seemed  inclined  to  consent.  ' 

The  suggestion  of  this  marriage  destroyed  any  confidence  Marv 
may  stUl  have  feU  in  French  assistance,  and  threw  her 
stm  more  completely  for  support  upon  Spain.     It  was   SSoii^^tSJ 
to  that  country,  therefore,  that  aU  the  malcontents  of   ^^*^^  Spain. 
England  now  looked  for  assistance,  and  a  great  conspiracy  was  set  on 
foot     The  King  of  Spain  himself,  and  his  chief  adviser  Alva,  were 
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still  most  unwilling  to  break  with  Elizabeth.  Her  friendship  with 
Fiance  was,  aa  they  weU  unde«tood,  fraught  with  danger  to  thl,^d 
If  the  connection  between  the  countries  waa  honest  ind  permanent 
wo^d  probably  cause  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands.  AlvaTrefore 
did  his  best  to  reconcile  himself  with  Elizabeth.  But  the  Por 
mdignant  at  the  reception  his  Bull  of  excommunication  had  m^ej 
with,  and  constantly  assured  by  his  agents  in  England  of  both  X 
suffermgs  and  sti^ngth  of  the  Catholic  party,  wL  eager  for  some 
Ti»«id.wpi...    "mediate  action    in   their  favour.      His  chief   agent 

\..A  ^-  ^a""^"  ^"^''  "^  *^«  °^«  °f  Bidolfi,  who,  though  he 
had  mingled  m  many  plots,  had  been  clever  enough  so  to  iSll 
upon  the  minist^,  that  they  were  now  on  the  poS  o7  empE 

Stv  ^r      ""'^  "r^  '"  '^'"^  ^*«^«»*-     He  had  thus  aTZo^- 
tumty  of  carrymg  on  his  schemes  unsuspected.      The  plot  wlsan 
almost  exact   repetition   of  the   old  scheme  in  favour  of   NTrfolk 
Again  It  was  intended  that  the  Duke  should  marry  Mary    thith; 

Zu       f!u  ^   religion,   together   with   the   old  nobilitv  and 

pohcy  of  the  country.  Assistance  from  Spain  was  absoluteTnecLl 

thaT  bP  r  T;  'r ''T  "  "'"^°"'  ^  '^'"'"='  l-l-r-'ion  from  NorfoTk 
that  he  would  play  the  part  assigned  to  him      Hp  K.Tf 

thne  b.n  free  from  aU  rea'l  restraiT;  the^e  wa'thefeLt  no  TfficZ 
m  negotiating  with  him  ;  but  he  shrunk  as  usual  from  comiStUnt 

himself.  However,  when  informed  that  no  less  than  fortvS^^ 
Peers-more  that  is,  than  half  their  whole  number-wlre'mtvot 
»f  the  plan,  he  consented  to  write  to  Philip,  and  emplov^do?^ 
as  has  agent.  Thus  armed  «-ith  authority  from  Norfo?k\ot  f 
Cathohc  Peers,  and  from  the  Queen  of  Scl,  liidolfl  s:t  ;/*  on  £ 

obSto'^UaSrenfclr/lS"^^^."^^^^^^  '^'  ^-'^ 
for  four  years      Th7  wll      . 7,   '         ^'  "^^''"^  '^^  ^^  "o'  done 

proved  hrdeep'';ror^i'Z'''2uck?s  ro^^-^^'' 
middle  classes,  and  how  out  of  harm^y  ^h  th  Ine^  f^eiL.  o? 
the  lotion  were  both  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholif  nouJat^^the 
tI  rr*'  fi'^'^^^^^e  policy  of  the  Queen  and  S  Co^eU 

Church,    of    toleratL    of   CatS  wo«hip     Ld  '7''.^'  "V''" 
reintroduction  of  old  ecclesiaatica,  abZ^lVthelS^to^":! 
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complaint.      It  was   in   vain    Elizabeth    attempted    to   check    this 
interference  with  what  she  considered  her  own  prero 
gative.     Many  Bills  of  a  Puritan  tendency  were  intro-    ^^U^. 
duced.    Some  of  them— among  others  one  insisting  on    ^""~»«»*- 
the  acceptance  by  the  clergy  of  .the  Tbirty-nine  Articles,  together 
with  some  strmgent  laws  rendering  it  high  treason  to  introduce  BuUs 
or  to  admit  EngUsh  subjects  to  the  Church  of  Rome-became  law' 
Others  were  allowed  to  drop  either  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  for 
want  of  the  Queen's  assent.     The  most  prominent  member  of  the 
Puntan   party    was    Strickland.      He    was    summoned    before  the 
gueen,  reprimanded  and  excluded  from  the  House  ;    but  the  Queen 
was  compeUed  to  >ield,  when  the  Commons  asserted  their  privilege  of 
free  speech,  and  he  was  reinstated. 

While  the  ParHament  was  stiU  sitting,  Ridoia  had  been  carrying 
out  hifl  mission  in  Brussels.     Alva,  who  found  him  too   ^,,..  ^,t  o7 
shallow  and  talkative  to  be  thoroughly  trusted,  thought    thjRidoirpiot. 
It  much  better  that  Elizabeth  should  be  either  captured  or  killed  by 
the  Catholics  before  Spain  moved  in  the  matter ;  but  yet  alarmed 
at  the  friendship  between  France  and  England,  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  one  to  be  missed.     Ridolfi,  at  all  events 
was  so  pleased  with  his  success,  that  he  despatched  a   S.tv  Ji? 
messenger  with  a  favourable  report  to  Norfolk,  and  to   ^^'*- 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  Queen  Mary's  agent  in  England.      Cecil,  whose 
spies  were  eveijwhere,  had  the  messenger  apprehended,  and  by  means 
of  the  rack,  and  information  derived  from  a  spy,  who  pretended  to 
be  the  wretched  man's  friend,  gained  a  considerable  insight  into  the 
conspiracy ;  though,  as  the  letters  were  in  cipher,  and  the  key  was 
wanting,  he  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  chief  people  impUcated 

Meanwhile  the  marriage  with  Anjou,  on  which  to  all  appearance 
Elizabeth's  safety  depended,  had  come  to  nothing  ;  as  usual  she 
could  not  bnng  herself  to  accept  a  husband.  The  two  courts  'were 
too  much  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  to  aUow  an  open 
breach,  ReUgious  scruples  were  asserted  on  both  sides,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  marriage  a  league  between  England  and  France  acrainst 
Spam  was  suggested  ;  and,  to  give  a  show  of  sincerity  on  the  i^  of 

^^T",.  *^^  P"""^*^^^  ^^^^  directed  chieflyagainstSpanish  commerce 
Ridolfi  had  betaken  himself  to  Madrid.  There  Alva's  plan  had 
chiefly  recommended  itself.  A  man  had  been  found  who  offered  to 
undertake  to  put  Elizabeth  out  of  the  way,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
Alva  to  be  ready  to  invade  England  as  soon  as  that  step  should  be 
taken.     Meanwhile  fresh  information  was  reaching  Cecil     Sir  John 
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Hawkins  had  pretended  to  turn  traitor  for  the  sake  originaUy  of 
obtaining  the  freedom  of  some  of  his  comrades  who  were  in  Spanish 
pnsons.  His  deceit  had  been  so  successful  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  began  to  treat  with  him  to  cover  the  proposed  invasion,  which 
thus  came  at  once  to  Cecil's  ears.  -All  this  time  Norfolk  had  been 
Norfolk  again  unsuspected.  The  chance  discovery  of  a  sum  of  money 
J^»ted.  which  he  was  remitting  to  the  partisans  of  Queen  Mary 

.1,  .  ri..  ^  Scotland  caused  his  reapprehension,  together  with 
that  of  his  secretaries.  Torture  wrung  from  them  the  key  to  the  cipher 
which  had  hitherto  been  wanting.  The  missing  link  in  the  evidence 
was  thus  suppUed  The  whole  secret  of  the  Ridolfi  conspiracy  was 
known.  Arundel,  Norfolk,  and  Lumley,  the  chief  leaders  of  it 
were  arrested  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  at  last,  under 
teai'  apparently  of  torture,  made  a  fuU  confession  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  few  last  years.  All  those  intrigues  which  had  gathered  round 
Norfolk  and  his  marriage  with  Mary  were  thus  discovered,  and  the 
hrst  great  plot  of  the  reign  was  thwarted. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  discovery  of  the  plot  would 
at  once  have  broken  through  the  diplomatic  refinements  of  Elizabeth's 
policy,  and  have  forced  things  into  a  more  natural  position.  With 
the  treason  of  the  Catholics,  the  complicity  of  Mary  with  their  plans 
and  the  connection  of  Spain  with  the  conspiracy  plainly  proved,  it 
would  have  seemed  natural  that  the  punishment  of  the  tr^tors  the 
death  of  Mary  and  open  war  with  Spain  would  foUow,  especially  as 
the  treaty  with  France  was  still  on  foot. 

The   strange   web  of  conflicting  interests  which  surrounded  the 
Momentary  po^^cy  of  the  time  prevented  any  such  eflFects  from  aris- 

Jh°rSe:i.  "^g- ,  /^^  the  moment  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  Elizabeth 

,-  A  ,  V .  Z  '^'^^'^^  ^  ^""^^  ^^^^*  ^^  °^  conduct  Norfolk  was 
tried  for  high  treason  and  found  guilty  ;  a  faU  account  of  the 
evidence  against  Maiy  which  had  hitherto  been  suppressed  was 
allowed  to  be  published ;   the  Queen  wrote  to  the  eLi  of  mJ 

the  Spanish  ambassador  was  peremptoiily  ordered  out  of  England. 
But  there  for  the  time  the  matter  ended.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
ETecntion  of  cxecutiou  was  postponed  from  day  to  day,  nor  was  it  till 
Norfolk.  after  a  strong  expression  of  feeling  from  the  Parliament 

which  was  then  again  assembled,  that  Elizabeth  was 
brought  to  consent  to  Mb  death.  Neither  her'own  obvious  danjr 
nor  the  petition  of  the  Bishops  of  England,  nor  the  joint  requ^of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  allowed  to  bring  in  TBill  of 
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Attainder,  could  induce  her  to  act  with  severity  against  Mary.  In 
Scotland,— where  her  double  dealing  had  aUowed  the  Regumption  of 
Queen's  party  again  to  rise,  and  (in  an  attempted  sur-  dipioniacy. 
prise  on  Stirling)  to  put  Lennox  the  Regent  to  death,— instead  of 
fulfilling  her  promise  to  his  successor.  Mar,  she  as  usual  laboured  at 
a  compromise,  and  let  matters  take  their  own  course.  And  when  it 
became  evident  that  Alva,  disgusted  at  the  discovery  of  his  plans, 
was  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  the  refugees,  and  persuading 
Philip  to  bear  all  insults  rather  than  break  with  England,  all  thought 
of  war  with  Spain  was  laid  aside. 

There  was  one  more  difficulty  to  be  met.     This  arose  from  the 
Queen's  relations  with  France.     At  the  moment  of  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  the  French,  naturally  supposing  that  Elizabeth  would  be 
willing  to  join  with  the  enemies  of  Spain,  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  the  existing  friendship  between  themselves  and  England 
closer.     In  the  place  of  Anjou  it  was  now  suggested  that    ^, 
tne  Queen  sJiould  marry  his  younger  brother,  Alen^on,   «««»ted  instead 
a  man  not  more  than  half  her  age  ;  nor  did  she  reject  the   Queens"  *'  ""' 
suggestion,  but  as  usual  coquetted  with  it,  acknowledg-   ^'"^^'^d. 
ing  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step,  but  shrinking  from  carrying  it  out. 
Meanwhile,  before  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries  was  renewed  and  strengthened,  though  not  without 
considerable  misgivings  of  the  Queen's  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
French.     Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  son  Charles  were  at  this  time, 
as  has  been  afready  mentioned,  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  the 
Protestant  party  ;  Admiral  Coligny,  the  head  of  that  party,  being  in 
high  favour.     The  object  they  aimed  at  was  a  joint   jomt  war 
attack  on  Spain  through  the  Netherlands  ;  the  Protes-    *«*^»*  spain 
tants,  for  obvious  reasons,  desiring  to  assist  the  Prince    lands* intended 
of   Orange  ;    Catherrue    and    her   son   being  anxious  to  add  the 
Netherlands  to  France.     But  the  supremacy  of  the  Huguenot  party 
was  by  no  means  secured.     The  Guises  and  the  friends  of  Spain  were 
very  powerful,  and  commanded  the  mob  of  Paris.     Catherine  and 
the  King  cared  little  for  either  religion,  hated  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  equally,  and  attempted  to  rule  by  playing  them  one  against 
the  other.    The  continuance  of  the  Huguenots'  supremacy,  even  their 
safety,  depended  on  the  success  of  the  war  they  were  urging,  and  that 
war  could  only  be  successful  with  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth.    But 
Elizabeth  was  as  usual  beginning  to  play  false.     Feeling  safe  for  the 
present  from  France,  she  was  making  her  peace  with  Spain,  and 
already,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Alva,  had  driven  the 
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Dutch  privateer  Admiral  de  la  Mark  from  his  refuge  in  England 
This  act  of  friendship  had  not  had  the  effect  Alva  had  expected 
when  urging  it.  The  Netherlands  were  ripe  for  revolt,  smarting 
mer«.  on  the  "^"^^^  *^^  ^®^^  taxation  Alva  had  laid  upon  thenT. 
^  toe  Pro  ^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^*^  desperate  when  deprived  of  his 
testailt.  were°     refuge,  Sailed  up  the  river  Meuse  and  captured  Brille 

Sl^fction.  (^P^^  ^ ^^-)  ' ''  ^^  ^^^«  o^  the  Prince  of  Orange,  thus 
laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  This 
beginning  was  followed  by  a  general  insurrection  in  HoUand  and 
Zeeland.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  with  the  aid  of  French  Protestants 
captured  Mons.  EngUsh  volunteers  flocked  across  to  join  the  rebel 
army.  The  adhesion  and  assistance  of  Elizabeth  alone  w:is  wanted 
to  enable  the  French  to  join  with  effect  in  the  quarrel  and  drive  the 
tow^Td  b  Spaniards  from  the  Netheriands.  But  Elizabeth,  as  be-- 
EiiLboth/  fore  mentioned,  was  already  half  pledged  to  Alva  and 
duplicity.  wiiiie  the  French  were  urging  upon  her  the  necessity  of 

combming  with  them  in  vigorous  action,  they  discovered  that  she  was 
secretly  offering  to  accept  Flushing  from  the  rebels,  with  the  intention 
of  surrendering  it  to  the  Spaniards.  Such  an  act  of  dupHcity  destroyed 
any  confidence  in  the  EngUsh  Queen.  Joint  action  seemed  impossible. 
The  failure  of  the  English  aUiance  naturaUy  weakened  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Huguenot  or  war  party.  Meanwhile  the  party  which 
was  averse  to  the  war  was  making  its  influence  felt.  The  Guises 
were  the  avowed  friends  of  Spain,  and  were  the  favourites  of  the 
fanatical  population  of  Paris.  StiU  the  King  seemed  firm  in  his  late 
resolves.  The  Admiral  Coligny  was  still  his  most  trusted  adviser, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Protestants  was  looked  on  as  complete,  when 
the  friendship  between  them  and  the  royal  house  was  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  the  young  King  of  Navarre,  on  whom  their  hopes  were 
fixed,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  King's  sister.  It  seemed  as  though 
Fau  of  Huguenot  ^^^  danger  of  a  new  civil  war  was  passing  away.  A  re- 
SJ'^t:!  of    conciliation  was  made  between  Coligny  and  the  Duke 

l^^mT''  ^^  ^^®'  '^^^^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  '^  Charles's  presence,  and 
the  appearance  of  friendship  was  assumed.  But  the  re- 
conciUation  was  hollow.  The  rival  parties  were  ready  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats.  To  Catherine  de  Medici 
belongs  the  gmlt  of  affording  them  that  opportunity.  Her  views 
were  solely  poUticaL  She  hated  the  house  of  Guise  and  the 
house  of  Chatillon  equaUy,  as  they  equally  tended  to  over- 
shadow the  influence  of  the  Crown.  She  thought  that  a  chance 
now    offered    of    letting    them     destroy    each     other.      A     verv 
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little  would  excite  the  Huguenots  to  a  fresh  outbreak.  Counter- 
acting  measures  would  be  forced  upon  the  Catholics.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  the  power  of  her  own  party  and  of  the  Crown  might 
be  secured.  At  her  instigation,  the  Duchess  of  Nemours  (the  widow 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  been  murdered,  it  was  believed 
with  the  connivance  of  Coligny),  together  with  the  present  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  employed  an  assassin  to  shoot  the 
Admiral.  The  attack  was  only  partially  successful.  The  Protestants, 
who  had  collected  in  crowds  at  the  late  marriage,  were  lulled  into 
security  by  the  King's  conduct.  Catherine  saw  that  unless  some 
further  step  was  taken,  her  plan  would  fail,  and  there  would  be  no  out- 
break. In  alliance  with  the  chief  Catholic  Princes,  she  induced  the  King 
to  believe  that  the  Huguenots  were  planning  to  carry  him  off,  as  they 
had  tried  to  do  his  predecessor  at  Amboise,  and  he  gave  leave  that  some 
of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  party  should  be  killed.  The  opportunity  was 
accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party-  the  fanatical  and  blood- 
thirsty mob  of  Paris  was  let  loose,  and  the  fearful  masriacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew was  the  consequence.  For  three  days  the  massacre  continued. 
The  example  was  foUowed  in  other  parts  of  France,  at  Orleans,  Rouen, 
Bordeaux,  and  Toulon,  tiU  many  thousands  of  Protestants  of  all  ages 
had  been  cruelly  murdered. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  was  received  with  a  shout  of  triumph  by 
the  Catholics  of  Europe.  At  Rome  the  Pope  gave  it  his  fullest  ap- 
proval; processions  were  made,  and  medals  struck  to  honour  it. 
The  EngUsh  CathoUc  refugees  in  HoUand  foUowed  his  example. 
PhiUp  of  Spain,  as  the  head  of  the  CathoUc  party,  rejoiced  that  at 
last  France  had  ceased  to  temporize  with  the  Protestants,  and,  as  a 
poUtician,  saw  with  pleasure  the  destruction  of  the  league  between 
France  and  England,  which  was  so  threatening  to  his  power  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  England  the  news  was  received  with  fear  and 
abhorrence.  The  people  were  clamorous  for  reprisals,  and  demanded 
at  least  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  EUzabeth  again  beUeved,  as  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  Ridolfi  plot,  that  the  coniunction  „.  ^ 
ot  Catholic  ii^urope  agamst  herseU",  which  she  had  so  again  roused 
constantly  dreaded,  had  at  last  arrived.  She  made  pre-  '°  *'"'^'^- 
parations  for  war,  and,  though  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  listen 
entirely  to  the  cry  of  vengeance  raised  against  Mary,  she  determined 
to  rid  herself  of  her  dangerous  rival  by  restoring  her  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
King's  party  in  Scotland.  Mar,  the  Regent,  would  have  accepted  her, 
butwaa  determined  not  to  be  used  merely  as  a  cat's-paw,  and  he  therefore 
demanded  tlie  pubUc  approval  of  EUzabeth  and  the  presence  of  EngUsh 
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troops  at  Mary's  execution.  Before  an  anawer  could  be  returned, 
Mar  suddenly  died,  and  the  regency  was  forced  upon  Morton,  some- 
what against  his  will,  and  without  any  certain  guarantee  from 
Elizabeth.  He  found  the  terms  Mar  had  suggested  scornfully  re- 
jected, and  thus,  deserted  by  Elizabeth,  was  plunged  again  into  civil 
war.  Maitland  and  Grange,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Queen's  party, 
held  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  without  which  the  possession  of  the 
She  assists  the  couutry  could  uot  be  complete.  At  length  the  danger 
King's  party  of  the  extiuctiou  of  the  King's  party  became  so  pro- 
bable that  Elizabeth  was  compelled  to  take  the  step  she 
had  shrunk  from  so  long.  An  army  was  raised,  and  placed  under 
command  of  Drury,  who  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  bombarded  and 
took  the  castle  (May  27,  1573).  Maitland  died  almost  immediately 
after  the  capitulation,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  was  executed,  and  for  the 
time  the  Queen's  party  was  completely  destroyed.  But  this  energy, 
Her  aiana  consequent  upou  the  fright  excited  by  the  massacre,  did 

subsides.  jjot  last  long.     Affairs  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  poli- 

ticians, and  the  old  course  of  diplomatic  double-dealing  was  continued. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  in  truth  no  union  between  the 
Catholic  powers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
both  of  them  to  continue  or  increase  their  friendship  with  Elizabeth. 
The  French  ambassador  was  indeed  received  with  all  outward  marks 
of  displeasure.  The  Queen  and  Court  were  dressed  in  mourning,  and 
a  gloomy,  ominous  silence  reigned.  But  signs  were  not  wanting  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  breaking  the  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
Alva  seized  the  opportunity  to  try  and  reunite  England  and  Spain, 
He  felt  certain  that  all  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  France  for 
England  must,  for  the  time  at  all  events,  have  been  destroyed,  and 
Friendship  with  ^G  UTged  Philip  to  regain,  if  possible,  the  alliance  of 
Spain  renewed.  England,  which  could  aloue  enable  him  to  conquer  his 
rebel  subjects  in  the  Netherlands.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  English  CathoUc  refugees,  PhiUp  was  induced  to  make  the 
required  overtures,  and  to  propose  a  treaty  with  England,  while  Alva 
was  so  successful  with  Elizabeth  that  the  English  volunteers  in 
Holland  were  recalled. 

In  fact,  Elizabeth  was  still  bent  on  producing,  by  means  of  her 
Her  views  on  tortuous  diplomacy,  a  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  in  ac- 
riSiat^n^wSuy  cordaucc  with  her  own  peculiar  views,  while,  at  the 
pouticaL  same  time,  she  secured  her  own  safety.     This  she  con- 

sidered threatened  by  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  refugees  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Guise  party  in  France. 


She  wanted  therefore  to  induce  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party 
to  make  peace  (especially  as  they  seemed  to  be  worsted),  securing 
only  for  themselves  political  liberty  and  toleration  of  conscience,  but 
accepting  Catholicism.  At  the  same  time — in  order  to  compel 
Philip  to  enter  into  any  compromise  with  his  rebel  subjects,  to 
insist  upon  the  Catholic  refugees  leaving  his  dominions,  and  to  relax 
in  some  degree  in  favour  of  English  sailors  the  strictness  of  the  laws  of 
the  Inquisition — it  was  necessary  so  far  to  favour  the  insurgents  as  to 
be  able  to  use  them  as  a  standing  threat.  To  gain  these  ends,  she 
seems  even  to  have  been  willing  to  take  into  consideration  her 
religious  position,  and  to  think  of  again  uniting  herself  with  Catholic 
Europe.  In  France  the  same  sort  of  game  had  to  be  played  ;  a  little 
assistance  was  to  be  given  to  the  Huguenots,  friendly  relations  to  be 
kept  up  with  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  son,  and  by  this  means 
the  Guises  kept  out  of  power. 

In  both  cases  her  diplomacy  was  frustrated.  She  trusted  to  her 
management  of  the  political  interests  of  the  Princes,  and  wholly  under- 
rated the  strength  of  religious  feeling — of  Protestantism  in  Holland, 
of  Catholicism  among  the  populace  of  Paris  and  among  the  nobiUty 
of  France.  In  pursuance  of  the  line  of  policy  she  had  adopted,  she  gave 
up  all  open  support  of  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which,  left 
without  her  assistance,  feU  into  the  greatest  distress.  Having,  as  he 
thought,  secured  the  stability  of  government  by  his  success  in  war  and 
by  the  severity  of  his  punishments,  Alva  had  attempted  to  make  the 
States  profitable  to  Spain  by  exacting  a  large  and  illegal  tax.  The  effect 
had  been  a  general  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  Alva,  con-  Recau  ci  a^.*. 
fessing  himself  unable  to  complete  his  work,  had  asked  |eqQ*"c°Qj 
to  be  recalled.  In  1573,  his  request  had  been  granted,  Nov.  ib73. 
and  Requescens  had  taken  his  place.  Under  his  government  the 
Spanish  rule  appeared  to  thrive.  Prince  Louis,  and  another  Prince  of 
the  house  of  Nassau,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mook  Heath  (April  14, 
1574),  and  though  the  defence  of  Leyden  (May  26  to  October  3) 
somewhat  re-established  the  position  of  the  Orange  party,  Elizabeth 
could  be  moved  no  further  than  to  attempt  a  mediation,  distinctly 
giving  it  to  be  understood  that  she  should  insist  on  the  Her  poucy 
acceptance  by  the  rebels  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Her  JJ^'r^^j 
mediation  was  futile.  Both  Philip  and  the  Prince  of  towards  France. 
Orange  refused  such  conditions,  and  it  became  evident  that  since  the 
Prince  determined  to  fight  the  battle  out,  if  assistance  could  not  be 
obtained  from  England  it  must  be  sought  from  France.  As  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  sea  coast  provinces  by  France  would  have  been  a 
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heavy  blow  to  the  uaval  gupremacy  of  England,  it  could  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place.  The  Quoeu  was  therefore  thrust  back  after  all 
into  her  old  position.  If  Philip  would  not  compromise,  she  would 
be  compelled  in  self-defence  to  assist  the  rebels.  Thus,  in  January 
1576,  ambassadors  came  both  from  Requescens  and  from  the  Prince  of 
ftt^^"*  Orange  to  attempt  to  settle  the  Queen's  mind  in  one 

com^omiJe.  direction  or  other.  At  first  she  leant  towards  the  rebels- 
but  fail*.  Her  best  counsellors  urged  her  in  that  direction.     The 

seizure  of  an  English  ship  and  the  imprisonment  of  its  crew  by  the 
Inquisition  seemed  to  show  how  little  she  had  to  hope  from  the 
friendship  of  Spain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  feelings  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  Spaniards.  She  was  angry  with  the  obstinacy  of  the 
States  with  regard  to  their  religion.  A  Parliament  had  been  called 
in  March,  and  the  bold  conduct  of  one  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  Went- 
worth,  who  had  complained  of  the  monopolies  she  had  granted,  had 
excited  her  anger  with  the  Protestants  at  home.  The  sudden  death 
of  Requescens  gave  her  an  excuse  for  following  her  own  inclination  ; 
and  St.  Aldegonde,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  was  dismissed  in  disgrace. 
She  even  went  so  far  in  her  opposition  to  the  States,  that  open  acts  of 
hostility  broke  out,  and  it  seemed  for  the  time  as  if  the  cause  of 
liberty  must  finally  be  defeated. 

It  was  probably  the  course  of  events  in  France  which  had  given 
Events  in  Elizabeth  the  courage  to  follow  her  own  wishes,  and  to 

h^frei  k."?*  break  for  the  time  with  the  Protestant  interest  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  which  in  fact  her  own  position  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  indissolubly  connected.  After  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Protestants  in  the  west  of  France 
had  rallied,  and  secured  La  Rochelle  against  the  attack  of  the  King's 
eldest  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  had  shown  themselves  so 
powerful  that  a  new  pacification  between  the  religious  parties  was 
arranged.  This  was  rendered  the  more  easy,  because  Catherine  and 
her  son  Anjou  were  anxious  to  be  free  from  difficulties  in  France  to 
secure  the  crown  of  Poland,  then  vacant.  Having  found  her  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  both  parties  completely  thwarted,  Catherine  had 
earnestly  sought  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  still  further 
pressed  the  marriage  between  that  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Alengon. 
The  horror  excited  by  the  massacre  was  too  strong  to  allow  cordial 
relations  to  be  established,  but  the  Courts  were  externally  in  friendship. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (May  1574)  Charles  IX.  died,  and 
Anjou,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  mas- 
sacre, ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  III.     The  pacification  had  been 
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badly  kept  by  the  Cathohcs.     The  accession  of  the  new  Kin^  gave 
the  Protestants  both  a   reason  and  an  opportunity  for  fresh   pre- 
cautions.    They  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  independent  re- 
public, and  established  a  central  councH  at  MiUaud,  in  Rovergue 
which  should  exercise  supreme  authority  over  them.     Alencon  had 
tound  his  position  as  heir-presumptive  extremely  uneasy      He  was 
suspected  of  intending  to  join  the  Huguenots.     He  was  Very  anxious 
to  conclude  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  but  the  influence  of  the 
Guises,  who  saw  danger  both  in  his  marriage  and  in  his  Protestant 
inchnations,  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  King  to  keep  him  a  prisoner 
m  Pans,  where  the  young  King  of  Navarre  was  detained  in  the  same 
way.     At  length,  in  1575,  Alengon  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  who  were  prepared 
tor  a  rising.      Cond6,  one  of  their  leaders,  was  at  Strasburg,  threaten- 
mg  to  march  on  Paris,  and  Casimir,  brother  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
was  threatemng  to  join  the  rebel  army  of  the  South  with  10  000  Ger' 
mans     In  February  1576,  the  King  of  Navarre  also  contrived  to  escape 
and  the  two  Princes  at  once  appHed  to  Elizabeth  for  assistance 

Here  agam,  as  in  her  relations  with  Spain,  she  pursued  a  shiftina 
policy.     The  Huguenote,  while  in  arms,   restrained  the   power  of 
the  Guises  ;  but,  once  victorious,  would  have  made  common  cause 
with   the   Pnnce  of  Orange,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Provinces 
to  France  would  probably  have  resulted.     A  Httle  assistance  was 
therefore  given  them  ;    the  suit  of  Alengon  was  in  some  degre6 
favoured ;  but  as  their  power  rose,  Elizabeth  appeared  as  mediator 
A  new  pacification  was  brought  about,  and  edicts  of  toleration  issued 
Huguenots  were  declared  equal  to  Catholics  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
and  eight  towns  placed  in  their  hands  as  a  guarantee.     EHzabeth 
beHeved  that  now  parties  in  France  were  so  nearly   balanced  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  an  alliance  with  Spain  against  her 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  annexation  of  the  Nether-  gn, 
lands  on  the  other.     She  held  herself  free  then  to  act  as    *<>  th.rebii!^^'* 
she  pleased  with  regard  to  Spain,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  dismissed  St. 
Aldegonde,  with  an  abrupt  refusal  of  all  his  requests. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  her  policy  had  triumphed.  Her 
conduct  with  regard  to  Spain  was  so  friendly  as  to  secure  her 
from  danger  from  Philip.  She  stiU  professed  to  approve  of  the 
claims  of  Uberty  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  and  threw 
the  blame  of  the  continuation  of  the  war  on  their  Apparent 
religious  obstinacy  in  unessentials  ;  while  France,  as  she  "o**"*.  «»i 
thought,  was  completely  neutralized.     But  her  r^al  want    ^^^^^ 
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of  success  soon  became  obvious.      In   Franrp    ft,,    t 

Protestants  had  been  foIlow^H  iw  .i  '  ■        ^""8"'=   "'^  "'e 

I-eague   under  the   Onki      ^  ^,^      organization  of  the  Catholic 

Th^dicts  were  L^Sed     tLS^^^^^^^      ""^"f}  '''  "'^  '^^■ 
whoUy  Catholic  •  Alelon   I'n,      States-General  held  at  Blois  were 

uniformity   of    r'eht^on    w««       T  f^^'fl^''''  •'"^  «=h«nged  sides  ; 

threatened  Jth  thefoss  of  li^'^'-'l  '    ^"°1'  '^'^  ^''^^"^    --« 
leaders  were  exiled     In  .^^t   ^   "^  •!?'^  *"  ^'^'^'  *«  Protestant 

found  that  the  wtknet  :rtrT''^"?:  ',°  ^"^^^"^'»  '^"P^^'  ^^-^ 
Protestant  partyrShat  the  C„!^^  bad  caused  the  ruin  of  the 
Netherlands  al,;  rclnlel  olT  ^T  ^'^  ^^V^^t.  In  the 
death  of  Eeque  cens  Sh  5  S'  th  1""  •*r''  P^^"""  «"  '''^ 
unpaid,  and  broke  out  i^  0  nf^t  nv^' rt  r'*  ""^^'''^  ""'''  ^'^' 
the  States  of  the  NetherWI,  W?^i>„  .  f  ^''''  ""'^  compelled  aU 
The  rival  parties ZTetotn'  ^"^'^^'^^^  ^nd  Catholics,  to  unite. 

sanding  t^S  of  f:rrTr2rand"^^<^*  "  '^"*^'  ""^  «''^"*'  •^«- 
their  own  laws      Don  t1„  !f^    f  ^  i   ?^  government  according  to 

Eequescens     He  w"  sent  wL  t"h     f  ^f  ^'*°  'PP°''"""^  *«  «"<=-«<! 
interfere  with  EnCd    E^t  hi  '^•'''*  °'^'''  ^'■'""  P*^'''?  ''o'  t^ 

late  successes  over  aeTufsmr'^^'''r  «« '=°»W  not  fo'iget  his 
the  project  for  maiS^^Sr^S  ^j;  Q^u^ St^S  ""' 

Tdirthectrrhf;''^  f^'  ^-^^^-^^^^^^^ 

^577),  and  till  trSi;  ^^Ce  et:nf ^Tta^ tl r  ^^' 

aTdt^eSrbe^r.  t  r  r-t^^^^^^ 

was  therefore  in  iusf^  mS^d  '^°°P\^^<=1^  -8-^°-  The  Queen 
The  Guises  we^e  Tpower^  F-tri^,'''  ?"''  *^^^  '"^''^  ^«f°^«- 
her  from  the  NethXds'  '        ^'""''^  ''''"  *^^''"-8 

and\^'m::^l:f\^BlrThor'""\"""'''°'  "f  ^''^  RM«lfi  P'ot 

She  entered  into  n  g!L«:  iTt^^^^^^^      a^raightforward  s^ep. 

supply  of  monev     Shm  f    !^-     ^''^  Promised  them  a 

under  Leicester     But  th!,.-^'"""'"'*  '^''^  "  considerable  anny 

To  have  sec^Td  EliltlCp^oTtrt^:^^  r  ^'"""^ 

accept  Catholicism.     The  Maritime  LSceT  could  nntT  'Tf  *° 

selves  to  the  step  •  while  thp  P.ti.^i;    1"™!*'^^  "^^u'd  not  bnng  them- 

they  should  be  abllto  Jfn  °^'!'°\=.  P™:'''^^'.  or  Walloons,  thought 

the  hands  of  Matthil^   Ww";^'!,*  by  putting  themselves  if  to 

They  thus  thouStrdiS'tre  l^^ct  7^1  1  ""'T^'- 

and     .cure    all    they    wished    for4THttl"Vntp?ntre.'To 
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Elizabeth  this  also  seemed  probable.  She  was  displeased  with  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Maritime  States ,  she  beUeved  that  the  artval  of 
Matthias  would  check  the  schemes  of  Don  John,  and  that  she  at  aU 
events  was  safe.  The  entire  destruction  by  that  Prince  of  the 
msurgent  army  at  Gemblours  (Jan.  31,  1578)  also  tended  to  make 
her  lukewarm  m  their  cause,  and  all  her  promises  ended  in  the  loan 
ot  a  little  money,  and  the  endorsement  of  certain  bills  by  which  thev 
raised  money,  an  obligation  which  she  afterwards  refused  to  meet 

of  whtr  ""*  "^^"'"'/^  '^"*'''  *'''  *="'*"'«^'  indignation,  the  effect 
haS  and  to  ^""^  "Ti'^  '"  '"'"'  ^''  *°  '''^'  *«  ^'^P  '^'  ^"st  of  all 
■njijou  ,  lor  tne  btates,  looking  for  assistance,  naturallv  ""■  """^  ■'» 
threw  themselves  upon  France,  and  Alen^on,  careless  of  f^'li.'C 
what  cause  he  supported  if  only  it  rendered  him  independent  raised 
an  army  m  their  favour.    The  Queen  could  scarcel/ho^by  any 

inl°th   tT7.^  "'""  '''  ^'''^^  "'"^'^  '^     "  '^«3"  -««  to  pa^ 
nr.1  V       ,    of  Alenson,  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  have  some  hold 

Hith  hun  to  the  furthest  extremes.     She  brought  him  over  to  Endand 
professed  to  like  him,  though  he  was  hideous  both  in  j!^   on  and t' 
character     She  risked  her  popukrity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  scheme,  fir 
the  French  marriage  was  hateful  to  the  people.     She  even, 
insisted  upon  the  punishment  of  two  honest  men,  Stubbs  L°wrS.tL', 
and  Page,  who  wrote  and  sold  a  strong  pamphlet  against   ^^iJl 
It.     Their  real  loyalty  and  the  cruelty  of  the  sentence   ^i"" 
was  proved  when  they  left  the  scaffold,  where  they  bad  just  lost 
the  r  right  hands,  crying,  "God  save  Queen  Elizabeth."     StUl  she 
could  not  venture  quite  to  defy  popular  feeUng ;   and  when,  by  a 
smaU  mnjonty,  the  CouncU  declared  itself  against  the  m^rnJu 
was  for  the  time  dropjied.  -"".ige,  it 

FnTll''.!^!,"  I'T  °^  v*"'  """^""^  '^-^gS'*  *l^i<=b  was  convulsing 
Europe  had  hitherto  been  constantly  clouded  by  the 

personal  interests  of  individual  Princes.     The  time  was   p»«SLrr 

now  approaching  when  the  quarrel  feD  more  directlv   iL"°°  ■" 

.nto  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.     By  extreme   ^p"'«"" 

good  fortune,  Elizabeth  had  kept  the  country  free  from   IZr.o,"^ 

war,  and  it  had  become  increasingly  prosperous     Fugi     "»'»«•'»•• 

tives  from  Holland  had  estabUshed  manufactures.     Agriculture  had 

SereS  f  '  y    '"'^  "*'"  ""''*  °'  ^"''^'  '^^  'bose'who  t^k  :^ 
mterest    ,n   religion   or    politics   were   content.      But    beside   tl", 

prosperity  there  had  grown  up,  since  the  massacre  of  St.  BartI  olL 
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a  strong  hatred  and  a  strong  Fear  of  Papiats  and  their  plans.  This 
undercurrent  of  feeling  had  made  itself  visible  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Bwarming  privateers  of  the  Western  harbours,  in  the  action  of 
Parliament  in  spite  of  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Queen,  and  but 
lately  in  the  great  expedition  of  Drake,  which  had  sailed  from  England 
with  the  Queen's  full  approbation,  during  the  short  period  of  deter- 
mined action  against  Spain  which  followed  upon  the  disclosure  of 
Don  John's  intentions.  The  temper  of  the  Catholics  was  likewise 
rising,  and  among  them  there  already  existed  a  religious  organization, 
untrammelled  by  politics,  witb  the  Pope  at  its  head.  Supported  by 
the  Guises,  by  the  enthusiastic  Catholics  of  France,  and  by  the  people 
of  Spain,  who  saw  with  dislike  the  dilatory  conduct  of  their  King,  they 
were  determined  to  act  with  energy.  England  was  to  be  the  object 
of  their  assault ;  and  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  itself,  their 
influence  at  once  began  to  be  felt,  till  at  length  they  earned  their 
Princes  with  them  ;  while  the  irritation  of  the  Protestants  rose  to  a 
height  which  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  ai. '  in  their  case  too 
their  natural  leaders  were  forced  to  take  decided  action. 

The  Covenant  slcrnert  at  E'linhurgh,  "December  3,  1557,  was  aa  follows:— 
"We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his  members,  tlie  Antichrists  of  our  time,  cruelly  doth 
rage,  seeking  to  overthrow  and  to  destroy  the  evangel  of  Christ  and  His  Congregation, 
ought,  according  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our  Master's  cause  even  unto  death, 
being  certain  of  the  victory  in  Him.  The  which  our  duty  being  well  considered,  we  do 
promise,  before  the  majesty  of  God  and  His  Congregation,  that  we  (by  His  grace)  shall  with 
all  diligence  continually  apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  our  very  lives,  to  main- 
tain, set  forward,  and  establish  the  most  blessed  Word  of  God  and  His  Congregation ; 
and  shall  labour  at  our  possibility  to  have  faithful  ministers  purely  and  truly  to  minister 
Christ's  evangel  and  sacraments  to  His  people.  We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish  them, 
and  defend  them,  the  whole  Congregation  of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  at  our 
whole  powers  and  wearing  of  our  lives,  against  Satan,  and  all  wicked  power  that  doei 
intend  tyranny  or  troubio  against  the  foresaid  Congregation.  Unto  the  which  Holy 
Word  and  Congregation  we  do  join  us,  and  also  do  forsake  and  renounce  the  congrega- 
tion of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry  thereof;  and  more- 
over, this  our  faithful  promise  before  God,  testified  to  His  Congregation,  by  our  sub- 
scriptions at  these  presents  " 
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IRELAND.     1558-1584. 

TRELAND,  always  a  chief  difficulty  to  the  English  Government 
-L    had  become  more  than  ever  unmanageable.     The   o   diti  ' 

establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England  had  added   ^""i^d!"' 
religious  hatred  to  the  old  national  differences  which  divided  the 
country.     Not  that  the  religious  revolution  had  been  carried  out 
with  at  all  the  same  completeness  as  in  England.      But  the  very 
weakness  of  the  reform  had  rendered  it  more  irksome.      On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  there  were  scarcely  any  Protestants  in  Ireland 
nor  was  it  constitutionally  necessary  that  the  laws  which  regulated 
one  nation  should  regulate  the  other.     Yet  political  necessity  had 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Church.     It  was  contrary 
to  Ehzabeth's  plan  of  government  that  two  external  forms  of  reliaion 
should  be  allowed  to  exist.     The  divided  allegiance  which  was^'the 
necessary  consequence  of  Papacy  under  a   Protestant  government 
rendered  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  highly  desirable.     If  it 
was  established,  in  accordance  with  the  Queen's  views  it  must  be 
universal.     Consequently  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Supremacy 
became  law  in  Ireland.      Within  the  Hmits  of  the   English    Pale, 
where  English  law  was  held  to  be  paramount,  recusant  Bishops  were 
therefore  removed  and    Protestants    appointed ;    the  Church   and 
abbey  lands   were    appropriated  ;    and  in  the  churches  there  was 
either  Protestant  worship,  or,  as  too  frequently  happened,  no  worship 
at  all.      In  other  parts  of  the  country  Protestantism  was  only  estab- 
lished and  upheld,  where  possible,  by  force.     Eager  for  money    the 
Queen  farmed  instead  of  colonizing  the  Church  lands.    The  churches 
fell  into  ruins.      In  a  large  number  of  parishes  there  was  no  service 
at  all.     In  still  more,  some  wholly  unfit  person  hurried  through  some 
semblance  of  service  in  exchange  for  a  wretched  pittance  from  the 
farmer  of  the  lands.     The  new  Church  seemed  to  justify  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  it.     Meanwhile  the  widest  connivance  was 
extended  to  Roman  Catholic  worship  ;  in  every  castle  and  village, 
and  among  the  mountains,  the  old  Church  continued  its  mrnistra- 
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tions  uninterrupted.  The  religious  zeal  of  the  Irish  was  thus  kept 
up.  The  weak  and  miserable  Protestant  Church  became  not  unde- 
servedly an  object  of  hatred,  and  the  cause  of  Catholicism  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  that  of  the  nation.  The  same  irritating 
weakness  was  visible  in  the  temporal  government  of  the  island. 
Parsimony  prevented  the  maintenance  of  a  firm  administration. 
The  English  influence  was  supported  by  a  few  scattered  garrisons, 
which  were  forced  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  strength  by  the 
cruel  vigour  with  which  they  acted.  Thus  the  opposition  of  creeds 
and  of  nations  grew  constantly  stronger,  till  the  Irish  placed  their 
cause  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
whole  country  had  again  piece  by  piece  to  be  reconquered. 
The  first  insurrection  broke  out  in  1565,  among  the  native  Irish  of 
Ulster.      It  was  headed  by  Shan  O'Neil,  the  eldest  of 


Ulster 


inanrrection.  the  legitimate  children  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
"^^^^^  An  illegitimate  son  of  the  name  of  Matthew  had  been 

put  in  his  place  by  the  English.  Shan  O'Neil  sought,  and  in  some 
degree  obtained,  the  favour  of  the  English  Queen,  but  at  length 
broke  loose  fiom  all  engagements  with  England,  and  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  Ulster,  with  the  regal  title  of  The  O'Neil.  Elizabeth 
contrived  to  raise  against  him  the  smaller  native  chieftains,  and  a 
colony  of  Scotch  who  had  settled  in  Antrim.  With  their  aid  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  overran  his  country,  and  he  was  finally  murdered  by  the 
Scotch.  The  fall  of  Shan  O'Neil,  and  the  good  government  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  seemed  to  promise  a  more  prosperous  time.  Tirlogh 
O'Neil,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  head  of  the  clan,  promised  to  assist  the 
English  Government,  and  some  of  the  towns  began  to  show  signs  of 

industry. 

But  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  whole  country,  the  local  disputes 
among  the  chieftains,  the  fierce  cruelty  with  which  any  act  of  marauding 
was  chastised  by  the  English  garrisons,  and  the  want  of  any  great  uni- 
form plan  of  government,  soon  put  an  end  to  any  semblance  of  peace. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  urged  that  the  province  of  Munster  should  be 
formed  into  an  English  presidency,  and  that  it  should  be  governed  by 
English  laws ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  head  of  the 
Southern  Geraldines,  being  thus  destroyed.  It  was  hoped  that  at 
Plans  for  the  same  time  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller  clans  might  be 

colonization        crraduallv  civilized  by  being  intrusted  with  positions  of 

of  Mun3ter.  &  J  J  o  i:  ,., 

1668.  authority.     Such  a  plan  must  have  been  connected  with 

considerable  colonization,  and  Cecil  appears  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  arranged  the  details,  by  which  colonists  would  have  been  intro- 
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duced  upon  land  already  confiscated,  wiiiiuut  invading  anew  the  rights 
of  any  Irish  chief.    The  plan  was  too  expensive  to  suit  the  views  of 
EUzabeth,  but  the  idea  of  colonization  was  still  kept  alive.     A  long 
standing  quarrel  between  the  Butlers  of  Ormond  and  the  Geraldines 
of  Desmond  was  occupying  the  comts  of  law.     Elizabeth  insisted, 
whatever  the  law  might  be,  that  judgment  should  be  given  in  favour 
of  Ormond,  who  was  a  Protestant,  and  loyal ;  and  to  complete  the 
discomfiture  of  Desmond^  he  was  summoned   to   London,  and  ar- 
rested to  be  tried  for  treason.     No  severe  measures  were  however 
taken  against  him ;  he  was  allowed  to  Live  at  large,  but  was  detained 
in  England.     In  July  1568,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  submit,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  Queen  all  his  lands  and  property,  confessing  that 
they  were  lawfully  hers,  and  that  he  would  thankfully  receive  back 
whatever  she  liked  to  give  him.     This  surrender  might  be  brought  to 
include  nearly  half  the  province  of  Munster  ;  and  were  an  investi- 
gation into  titles  instituted  and  forfeitures  pressed,  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  half  might  probably  have  been  secured.     Upon  this,  a 
certain  number  of  Devonshire  gentlemen,  the  same  class  of  adventurers 
who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  piracy  and  privateering  which 
was  at  that  time  the  fashion  in  the  West  of  England,  offered,  if  the 
province  was  granted  to  them,  to  conquer  it  at  their  own  expense,  and 
hold  it  of  the  Queen.     This  would  certainly  have  led  to  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  neither  Cecil  nor  the  Queen  liked  openly  to  sanction 
such  a  scheme.     It  might  perhaps  have  come  to  something  had   it 
not  been  prematurely  exploded.     Carew,  St.  Leger  and  others,  having 
purchased  some  obsolete  titles  to  land  in  Munster,  went  there  with 
bodies  of  retainers  and  forcibly  made  their  claims  good. 

To  touch  their  property  in  the  land  has  always  been  to  rouse  the 
fury  of  the  Irish.     The  knowledge  that  the  idea  of  colonization  was 
seriously  held  in  England,  and  the  exaggerated  notions  such  know- 
ledge was  likely  to  foster,  induced  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  and  James 
Fitz-Maurice,  brother   of   the   Earl   of  Desmond,  to  determine  on 
insurrection  and  to  apply  to  Spain  for  help.     The  insur- 
rection, as  usual,  assumed  the  form  of  murderous  on-   in  w^«te?° 
slaughts,  met  by   reprisals  of  an  equally  sanguinary   '"^y"*'- 
nature.     The  details  are  almost  too  horrible  to  relate.     Neither  sex 
nor  age  were  spared  by  either  party.     The  war  was   unlike   that 
waged  between  civilized  nations,  and  resembled  the  exterminatinc? 
warfare  of  the  American  frontier  line.     True  to  her  policy  of  expend*^ 
ing  as  little  money  as  possible,  Elizabeth  wished  at  first  to  employ 
the  Ormonds  to  suppress  their  old  enemies   the  Desmonds.      But 
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when  Ormond  heard  of  the  coloiuzation  schemes,  he  too  declared  that, 
rather  than  countenance  the  destruction  of  his  country,  he  would  join 
the  rebels.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  therefore  to  give  up  his  plan  of  con- 
ciliation, and  with  such  Little  means  as  he  had,  amounting  to  about 
2000  English  soldiers,  to  march  into  the  disturbed  districts,  where,  by 
a  succession  of  constant  cruel  slaughters,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  outward  semblance  of  order.  Fitz-Maurice,  he  boasts,  was  a 
mere  wandering  outcast.  Connaught  was  held  in  order  by  Sir 
Edward  Felton,  while  Humphrey  Gilbert  garrisoned  Kilmallock  in 
Munster.  But  this  success  was  quite  transitory,  no  money  came  to 
support  Sidney  from  England.  His  garrisons,  without  pay,  had  to  live 
at  free  quarters.  Mutinous,  hated  by  the  people,  and  living  by  rob- 
bery, they  degenerated  into  bands  of  brigands.  Fitz-Maurice  again 
assumed  all  his  old  authority  in  Munster.  Felton  could  hardly  hold 
his  own  in  Athlone. 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  appeal  to  Spain  for  assistance  had  not  been 
answered  as  they  expected.  The  Pope  and  Philip  were  never  on 
very  good  terms,  and  the  King  was  forbidden  to  accept  the  gift  of 
Ireland  which  w^as  offered  to  him  except  as  a  fief  from  the  Roman 
See.  Moreover,  the  change  of  policy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  about  the  year  1570,  turned  for  support  from 
France  to  Spain,  made  Philip  dislike  the  idea  of  separating  Ireland 
from  the  English  dominions.  To  obtain  the  friendship  of  the 
English  CathoHcs  was  more  important  to  him  than  the  acquisition 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  English  Catholics,  who  fully  expected  by  his 
aid  to  succeed  in  placing  Queen  Mary  on  the  throne,  would  scarcely 
have  thanked  him  for  depriving  their  favourite  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  dominions.  If  Spain  was  to  help  Ireland,  it  must  be  on  behalf 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  not  on  the  national  question. 
The  prospect  of  any  help  almost  disappeared  when  the  discovery  of 
the  Ridolfi  plot  induced  Philip  to  attempt  to  renew  his  old  friendship 
with  England, 

But  though  thus  left  to  themselves  for  the  present,  the  hatred  which 
the  attempt  to  change  their  religion  had  engendered  in  the  Irish  led 
them  to  continue  their  old  career  of  insurrection.  Sidney,  who  dis- 
liked his  unsatisfactory  and  cruel  work,  was  recalled  (March  1571). 
Fitz-WiUiam,  an  able  soldier,  now  weakened  by  age,  was  left  in  his 
place.  Starved  by  the  parsimony  of  the  Queen,  he  could  effect  but 
little.  The  condition  of  the  English  grew  woi-se  and  worse  ;  the  Pro- 
testant religion  again  almost  disappeared.  Once  more  the  English 
Govermnent  determined  to  despatch   a   vigorous  expedition.     Sir 
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John  Perrot,  with  an  army,  came  over  (AprU  1571)  to  reproduce 
the  cruel    scenes  of    Sidney's    march.      Again  Fitz-Maurice    and 
his  comrades  were  reduced  to    wander  as    outcasts   on  the  hills 
(Nov.).      But   again   the  want   of  support   from    home    rendered 
all  successes   useless;    Perrot's  army   mutinied  for  want  of  pay. 
The  Queen  would  give  him  no  help  ;  he  was  therefore  obHged 
to  try  gentler  measures.    Fitz-Maurice  was  told  that  on  certain  terms 
he  might  be  pardoned.     He  accepted  the  conditions.     All  attempts 
at  the  estabhshment  of  English  law  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Irish 
chiefs  again  resumed  their  authority.     At  the  same  time  (Jan.  1573), 
though  only  under  the  strictest  promise  to  use  his  best  influence  to 
destroy  the  Roman  CathoUc  reUgion,  Desmond  was  at  length  aUowed 
to  return  from  England.     Unfortunately,  even  this  arrangement  was 
not  honestly  carried  out ;  no  sooner  did  the  Earl  arrive  in  Dublin 
than  he  was  again  apprehended.     He  escaped  from  prison,  but  held 
that  his  second  arrest  released  him  from  aU  his  engagements,  and  as 
the  English  were  too  weak  to  recapture  him,  he  regained  in  his  native 
province  aU  his  former  authority. 

^   But  although  Ireland  was  thus  left  for  the  present  in  Irish  hands,  the 
idea  of  colonization,  which  might  reclaim  the  country  at  Httle  cost  to 
Government,  was  by  no  means  given  up.     It  waa  now  proposed 
to  make  the  attempt  in  Ulster.     A  colony  of  the  Scotch  had  there 
met  with  some  success,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  English 
should  fail     A  son  of  Elizabeth's  secretary.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  was 
granted  a  strip   of  land   near  the   Giant's  Causeway.     This  fresh 
attempt,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, again  roused  the  Irish  to  action.     The  English  lost  all 
power  in  Connaught,  and  Smith's  colonization  waa  an 
entire  failure.     The  attempt  was  renewed  on  a  larger  and   o^'^'^r '°° 
more  promising  scale  by  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex ;    ^^  ^"•^ 
a  large  tract  of  country,  called  Clandeboy,  stretching  'from  Belfast 
along  Lough  Neagh  and  the  river  Bann  to  the  sea,  was  granted  to 
him,  with  fuU  authority  (Sept.  1573).      He   was   to   conquer    the 
country  at  his  own  expense,  and  after  four  years'  possession  to  pay  a 
fixed  rent  to  the  Treasury.     Many  gentiemen  joined  in  the  venture. 
As  usual,  at  first  all  seemed  prosperous.     Sir  Brian  O'Neil,  the  chief 
of  the  country,  made  his  submission,  and  placed  his  cattle  in  Essex's 
hands.     It  was,  however,  a  mere  subterfuge.     In  a  few  days  he  dis- 
appeared, driving  his  own  cattle  and  those  of  Essex  along  with  him. 
It  was  everywhere  found  that  the  fair  speeches  of  the  inhabitants, 
covered  deadly  hostHity  ;  and  as  the  winter  came  on,  the  EngHsh 
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were  obliged  to  entrench  themselves  in  Belfast.  The  troops  began 
to  loose  heart  and  desert,  the  provisions  that  had  been  supplied  him 
proved  bad  and  produced  illness,  and  he  shortly  had  to  confess  that 
private  enterprizes  were  fruitless,  that,  unless  armed  with  authority 
from  home,  he  could  do  nothing  against  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded him.  Surrendering  his  grant  and  all  hope  of  civilizing 
Ireland  in  his  own  knight-errant  fashion,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Governor  of  Ulster  (May  1574),  and  in  that  capacity,  with  great 
cruelty,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  English  authority  over  the 
O'Neils. 

It  was  always  difficult  to  induce  an  English  gentleman  to  accept 
the  position  of  Deputy  in  Ireland.  Not  only  did  the  Queen's 
parsimony  go  far  to  entail  ruin  on  those  who  accepted  the  office,  the 
blame  of  failure,  which  seemed  nearly  inevitable,  was  always  thrown 
upon  them  ;  the  smallness  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  together 
with  the  untamed  character  of  the  inhabitants,  constantly  led  them  to 
acts  of  cruelty  which  were  highly  repulsive  to  them.  At  length,  in 
November  1575,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  had  already  been  unusually 
successful  there,  was  persuaded,  much  against  his  will,  to  accept  the 
government.  By  the  Irish  he  was  on  the  whole  liked.  His  arrival 
was  regarded  with  pleasure,  and  during  the  triumphal  progress  with 
which  he  entered  upon  his  office  he  everywhere  met  with  much 
apparent  enthusiasm,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  more  noted 
chiefs.  But  he  still  held  to  his  former  view,  that  the  only  way  to 
govern  Ireland  in  peace  was  to  establish  Presidencies  in  Munster  and 
Connaught.  The  absence  of  James  Fitz-Maurice,  Desmond's  brother, 
who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  late  insurrections,  gave  him,  as  he 
thought,  a  fair  opportunity,  and  he  established  Drury  in  Munster  and 
Malby  in  Connaught  as  Presidents  (December  1576).  This  measure 
seemed  entirely  to  contradict  the  flattering  hopes  raised  on  the 
Deputy's  arrivaL  It  seemed  that  after  all,  Irish  customs  and  Irish  law 
were  to  disappear,  and  the  authority  of  Irish  chieftains  to  be  superseded. 
Nor  did  the  conduct  of  the  Presidents  allay  this  fear.  In  his  first 
circuit  Drury  hung  about  a  hundred  men,  and  even  then  apologized  for 
his  moderation. 

Thus,  rendered  suspicious  on  their  tenderest  point  by  the 
various  efforts  at  colonization,  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
which  the  estabUshment  of  Desmond  in  his  own  do- 
iMurrection.  minions  and  the  supposed  character  of  Sidney  had 
Jul  1677.  raised,  the  Irish  again  burst  into  insurrection.    This 

time  it  was  the  Burkes  of  Connaught  who  took  the  first  step.     They 
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speedily  learnt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Presidencies  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  dead  letter.     The  countries  of  Shan  and  UUck 
Burke,  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  were  mercilessly  laid 
waste.     Malby  the  President  wrote :  "  I  marched  into  their  countiy 
.  .  .  with  determination  to  consume  them  with  fire  and  sword 
sparing  neither  old  nor  young.     I  burnt  all  their  com  and  houses 
and  committed  to  the  sword  all  that  could  be  found.     This  was  in 
Shan  Burke's  country.     Then  I  burnt  Ulick  Burke's  country  in  like 
manner.  ...  I  went  on  sparing  none  that  came  in  my  way,  which 
cruelty  did  so  amaze  their  followers  that  they  could  not  tell  where  to 
bestow  themselves.     So  I  left  Ulick  as  Httle  com  and  as  few  houses 
standing  as  I  had  left  his  brother,  and  what  people  was  found  had  as 
little  favour  as   the   other  had."      Law,  upheld   by   hundreds  of 
executions,  insurrections  suppressed  with  such  ruthless  cmelty  as 
this,  could  not  but  excite  the  bitterest  enmity,  and  when   for  the 
support  of  the  English  army,  a  cess  or  tax  was  laid    ouaiiection 
upon  the  land  within  the  Pale,  the  gentlemen  of  that   «'  '^«  p«J«- 
district  became  little  less  disaffected  than  the  native  or  Anglo-Irish. 
A  universal  outbreak  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided. 

This  general  discontent  reached  its  height  about  the  year  1577,  at 
the  time  when  the  Queen,  believing  that  a  war  with  Spain  would  be 
inevitable,  had  despatched  Drake  on  his  piratical  excursion.     The 
Irish  malcontents  again  thought  that  an  opportunity  had  arrived  for 
interesting  Philip  in  their  cause.     This  they  considered  would  be  best 
done  by  begging  his  assistance,  when  an  important  insurrection  was 
already  on  foot.     Since  friendly  relations  between  Spain  and  England 
had  been  established  after  the  Kidolfi  plot,  it  was  to  Rome  that  the 
malcontents  chiefly  looked.     It  was  with  money  and  troops  supplied 
by  the  Pope   that  they  now  intended  to  begin   their  movement. 
Sanders,  an  English  refugee  priest,  and  Stukely,  who,  originally  one 
of  the  English  privateers,  had  lately  been  living  at  Madrid,  high  in 
favour  with  Philip,  and  constantly  urging  him  to  interfere  on  behalf 
of  Ireland,  seemed  fitting  agents  for  their  purpose.     Fitz-Maurice 
also  was  abroad.     To  him  and  Stukely  were  intrusted  the  forces. 
Sanders  was  to  accompany  them  as  Legate.     Stukely's  troops  were 
diverted  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  an  invasion  of  Africa,  where 
their  leader  closed  his  strange  career.     Philip,  as  usual  slow  to  act 
gave  no  immediate  assistance.    The  friendship  with  England  was  again 
patched   up ;  and  the  expedition  was  postponed  for  a 
year.     At  last,  in  May  1579,  the  success  of  Drake's   tion  tobSwd." 
voyage   became    known,  the    temper    of   the    Spanish    ^^^' 
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people  became  violently  excited,  the  Catholics,  indignant  at  Philip'a 
lukewarmness,  took  matters  into  their  own  hand,  and  a  little  expedi- 
tion set  sail  Fitz-Maurice,  Sanders,  and  their  followers,  landed  at 
Dingle,  in  Kerry.  It  was  supposed  that  Fitz-Manrice'a 
of  Desmond,  piesence  would  at  once  rouse  the  country  to  arms,  and 
^^  that  Desmond  would  himself  join  them.     But  Desmond 

was  afraid.  It  was  only  after  his  brothers  had  murdered  two  Eng- 
lish officers  at  Tralee,  an  oflPence  which  he  felt  to  be  unpardonable, 
that  he  ventured  to  declare  himself.  Then  all  Kerry  and  Limerick 
flew  to  arms.  The  insurrection  met  with  no  great  success.  Drury 
was  indeed  driven  backward  to  Kilmallock.  But  Malby,  the  other 
President,  succeeded  in  killing  Fitz-Maurice,  and,  seizing  the  com- 
mand in  Munster,  burnt  Ashketyn,  the  stronghold  of  the  Desmonds. 
Had  reinforcements  been  supplied,  he  would  have  been  generally 
successfuL  But  the  Queen,  taking  fright  as  usual  at  the  expense, 
counter-ordered  the  troops.  The  insurgents  were  able  to  take  and 
bum  Youghal  and  to  march  triumphantly  as  far  as  Cork. 

At  length,  thoroughly  awake  to  the  danger,  Elizabeth  intrusted 
the  war  to  Desmond's  old  enemy,  Ormond,  In  conjunction  with  the 
English,  he  pushed  on,  destroying  all  before  him  (Jan.  1580).  "We 
passed  through  the  rebel  countries,"  wrote  the  English  commander, 
"  in  two  companies,  consuming  with  fire  aU  habitations,  and  executing 
the  people  wherever  we  found  them."  The  two  bands  subsequently 
joined.  Carrigafoyle,  the  fort  where  the  few  foreigners  whom  Fitz- 
Maurice  had  brought  with  him  had  intrenched  themselves,  was  taken, 
and  every  man  put  to  death,  the  castle  of  Ashketyn  itself  blown  up 
(April).  By  the  26th  of  June  1580,  the  country,  thus  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed, seemed  reduced  to  peace.  Ormond,  in  one  year,  is  said  to  have 
killed  826  malefactors  and  4000  other  people.  Sidney  had  with- 
drawn from  the  island  just  before  the  outbreak.  His  place  was  now 
(Aug.)  taken  by  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  a  man  of  stem  Puritanic 
temper.  He  came  only  to  find  that  the  insurrection  had  broken  out 
afresh  within  the  Pale.  His  opening  manoeuvres  were  disastrous. 
His  troops  were  entrapped  and  defeated,  with  heavy  slaughter,  at 
Glen  Malure,  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains. 

Shocked  at  the  expense,  at  the  cruelty,  and  at  the  want  of  complete 
Arrival  of  help  ^uccess  wMch  had  attended  her  vigorous  efforts,  EHzabeth 
from  spaixx.  seemed  bent  on  falling  back  on  a  poKcy  of  conciliation, 
*^  ■  when  the  arrival  of  800  men,  Spaniards  and  Italians, 

from  Spain,  with  the  connivance  at  least  of  Philip,  rendered  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  necessary.     The  effect  of  their  arrival  was  to 


renew  the  insurrection  in  all   directions,  and  yet,  in  fact,  Sanders 
himself,  the  most  sanguine  adviser  of  the  rebels,  began  to  see  that 
more  effectual  help  from  Spain  could  alone  save  them.    The  ne^* 
arrivals  fortified  themselves  at  Smerwick,  in  Kerry.     But  they  were 
unable  to  move  further  into  the  interior,  from  the  utter  devastation 
Ormond  had  caused  in  the  province.      Admiral  Winter,  with  the 
fleet,  closed  them  lq  from  the  sea,  while  Grey  gradually  brought  his 
troops  round  them.     A  short  bombardment  reduced  the  garrison  to 
parley.     They  were  refused  all  terms,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  every  one  of  them  put  to  death,  600  in  all  (Nov-   Destruction  or 
ember).      This  was  a  deathblow  to  the  insurrection,   ^«  foreigner« 
though  it  Lingered  on  amid  scenes  of  cruelty  and  blood-   8uppre«8ion  of 
shed  for  two  years  longer.     In  the  Pale,  KUdare,  the   *^*n«irrectioii. 
natural  leader  of  the  Irish  of  that  district,  was  apprehended,  and  his 
complicity  in  the  insurrection  proved.     He  was  sent  to  England,  and 
died  in  the  Tower.     Desmond,  the  head  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Geraldines,  after  wandering  for  long  an  outcast  in  the  forests,  was 
betrayed  by  those  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  killed  as  he 
lay  in  bed.     The  death  of  the  old  Earl  of  Clanrickard  (Oct.  1583), 
and  the  murder  of  his  son  Shan  by  his  brother,  completed  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  insurgent   Burkes.     By  July  1584  English   authority 
was  quite  re-estabUshed,  and  Sir  John  Perrot  again  took  possession 
of  the  Government.      As   far  then  as    Ireland  was  concerned,  the 
attempt  of  the  Catholics,  as  distinguished  from  the  Catholic  powers, 
though  cauaing  much  disaster  and  bloodshed,  hud  been  ultimately 
foiled. 
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ALMOST  at  the  same  time  that  Sanders  had  been  despatched 
to  Ireland,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Esnie  Stuart,^ Count 
d'Aubigny,  was  sent  to  Scotland.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  Guises, 
Jesuit  plan.  ^^^  ^^^^  trained  by  them,  and  was  the  heir  to  the 
In  Scotland.        Lenuox  title.     His  ostensible  reason  for  visitin^r  Scot- 
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lana  was  to  regain  his  inheritance.  He  was  in  reality 
an  agent  of  the  Guises  and  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Europe,  and  his 
appearance  must  be  regarded  as  a  second  step  in  the  general  Catholic 
conspiracy  against  Elizabeth.  His  object  was  to  resuscitate  the  old 
French  party  in  Scotland.  Should  he  succeed  in  restoring  the 
influence  of  France,  it  was  intended  to  organize  an  invasion  of 
England,  in  which  both  French  and  Spanish  should  take  part.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  to  be  intrusted  to  Guise,  as  the  Frenchman 
least  likely  to  be  distasteful  to  Philip.  In  the  first  part  of  this  scheme 
he  was  eminently  successful.  He  received  the  Earldom 
of  Lennox  (Feb.  1580),  the  better  to  serve  liis  pur- 
pose professed  to  become  a  Protestant,  and  speedily  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  King.  Though  ignorant  of  the  full  scope  of  Lennox's 
plans,  the  great  credit  he  had  rapidly  gained,  and  his  rapid  elevation 
to  power,  seemed  so  threatening  that  Elizabeth  attempted  again  to 
call  into  existence  the  English  party  she  had  so  foolishly  suffered  to 
be  destroyed.  But  she  had  played  fast  and  loose  with  her  friends  too 
often  to  be  easily  trusted.  Morton  required  something  more  than  a 
mere  promise  of  assistance  before  he  would  attempt  anything  to  re- 
gain his  authority.  While  the  Queen  hesitated,  the  opportunity  was 
Death  of  gone.     Leunox  secured  the  execution  of  Morton  on  a 

Morton.  charge  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  which 

he  could  not  completely  deny.  He  was  condemned  and  executed. 
With  him  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  England  entirely  disappeared, 
and  in  1581  the  Papal  party  was  triumphant. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan  which  had  brought  Lennox  to  Scotland 
was  happily  thwarted.    Its  success  depended  chiefly  upon  the  assist- 

1  John  Stewart,  3rrl  Earl  of  Lennox,  died  1528. 


Partial  success 
Of  Lennox. 


Matthew,  4th  Earl, 
died  1571. 


Robert,  6th  Earl,  by  royal  charter  1578.  In 
1580  he  agreed  to  accept  in  its  place  the 
Earldom  of  March,  so  that  the  King  might 
bestow  the  Earldom  of  Leunox  upon  Esui6. 


1 
John 


Darnley. 
James. 


Charles,  5th  Earl,  died  1576. 
Arabella. 


E*>me,  7  th  EarL 
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ance  of  PMip,  mcI  rested  on  the  Bupposition  that,  for  pubUc  objects, 
he  wo.^ld  lay  aside  h,s  dislike  to  France.     He  always  disliked  war 
was  very  slow  in  taking  action,  and  had  his  hands  already  fuE     For 
the  royal  house  of  Portugal,  having  become  extinct,  he  was  using  aU 
his  energies  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  whole  Peninsula.     iTwas 
in  vain  that  the  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  r^„    , 
a  marriage  between  James  of  Scotland  and  a  Spanish  i.«n«oi'°pu.>. 
Pnncess  were  pointed  out  to  him,  in  vain  that  it  was  hinted  that  the 
tnumph  of  the  Guises  might  enable  them,  on  the  approaching  extin^ 
tion  of  the  house  of  Valois,  to  make  a  partition  of  France,  of  which 
he  should  himself  receive  a  share.     He  remained  unmoved,  and  the 
expedition  fell  to  the  ground. 

But,  though  the  worst  intentions  of  the  conspirators  never  saw  the 
light,  the  restored  influence  of  the  Catholics  in  Scotland  made  itself 
sufficiently  evident  to  EUzabeth.    A   plan    was  now 
suggested  for  re-establishing  Mary  in  Scotland,  and  for  ^T^'t^ 
making  her  restoration  palatable  to  those  who  had   "'"™"- 
hitherto  been   the   King's  friends,   by  associating  her  son  in  the 
Government.     Elizabeth  met  the  threatened  combination  with  her 
usual  dextenty.     She  discovered  that  James  was  not  really  inclined 
to  admit  his  mother  to  the  Government  on  these  terms  ;  and  she 
opened  a  separate  negotiation  with  Mary,  who  offered  at  length  to 
accept  any  terms  that  could  be  suggested,  and  even  in  exchange  for 
her  Lberty  to  remain  under  supervision  in  England.     Elizabeth  was 
thus  able  to  hold  the  immediate  return  of  the  Queen  as  a  threat  over 
James,  and  to  plead  James's  repugnance  as  a  reason  for  not  comnlet- 
mg  her  treaty  with  Mary.  wmpiei 

But  it  was  after  all  not  her  own  skill,  but  a  national  outbreak, 
which  saved  Ebzabeth  from  the  effects  of  the  CathoUc   cthoucr.... 
reaction  m  Scotland ;  for  a  sudden  change  in  the  posi-   "»■■  <*«*«'  't 
tion  of  affairs  there  came  to  her  assistance.     The  con-   toi£S^ 
spuatore  as  usual,  had  mistaken  the  feeling  of  the  nobles  for  that 
of  the  nation.    Lennox,  as  a  preUminary  step  in  the  restoration  of 
Cathohcism    determined  to  render  more  real  the  shadow  of  Epis- 
copacy which  still  existed  in  Scotland.     The  attempt  brought  him 
mto  violent   collision  with   the   General   Assembly   of   the   Kirk 
The  appointment  of  a  minister  to  the  vacant  See  of  Glasgow  led  to 
the  excommunication  of  the  newly-made  prelate,  and  to  an  uproar  in 
Edinburgh  (July  1582)  which  disclosed  how  deeply  the  Pr^testa^ 
feehng  was  rooted  among  the  neople.     Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  dispute.  Lord  Gowrie,  who  had  a  private  k«L1 
quarrel  with  Lennox,  in  company  with  Angus,  Lindsay    *°*  " 
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Mar,  and  others,  determined  to  snatch  the  Government  from  Lennox. 
James  was  seized  at  Perth  in  August  1582,  together  with  James  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Arran,  whose  influence  over  the  King  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Lennox.  With  the  King  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  plans  of  the 
Jesuits  made  known  by  the  confession  of  Arran,  the  Lords  applied  to 
Elizabeth  for  assistance,  and  thus  the  plans  of  the  Catholics  with 
regard  to  Scotland  were  for  the  time  thwarted.  Elizabeth  believed 
that  she  had  been  successful. 

Meanwhile  the  same   Catholic  conspiracy  had  been  at  work  in 
Jesuit  Bchemea     England.     It  had  there  naturally  assumed  a  form  at  once 
in  England.         religious  and  political.     The  more  vehement  Catholics 
had  withdrawn  from  the  country,  on  account  of  the  dangers  which 
there  beset  them.     They  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
there  Allen,  one  of  the  chief  among  them,  had  established  a  seminary 
at  Douay,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  priests  in  England. 
To  Douay  numbers  of  young  Englishmen  from  Oxford  continually 
flocked.    The  establishment  had  been  broken  up  by  Requescens,  and 
removed  to  Eheims,  and  a  second  college  of  the  same  description  was 
established  at  Rome.     From  these  two  centres  of  intrigue  numerous 
enthusiastic  young  men  constantly  repaired  to  England,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  laymen  carried  on  their  priestly  work  and  attempted  to 
revive  the  Romanist  religion.     But  abler  and  better  disciplined  work- 
men were  now  wanted.     Allen  and    his  friends  therefore  opened 
negotiations  with  Mercuriano,  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  order,  in  which 
many  Englishmen  had  enrolled  themselves.    In  1580,  as  part  of  a  great 
combined  Catholic  effort,  a  regular  Jesuit  mission,  under  two  priests, 
Campion  and  Parsons,  was  despatched  to  England,  to  attempt  there 
the  same  work  which  had  been  intrusted  to  Sanders  in  Ireland  and 
to  D'Aubigny  in  Scotland.     As  a  preliminary  step,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  had  beset  the  English  Catholics  was  removed  by 
a  strange  piece  of  double-dealing.     A  Bull  of  excommunication 
having  been    issued  against  Elizabeth,  the  devout  Catholics  were 
compelled  to  choose  between  disobedience  to  the  Church  and  treason 
to  the  Queen.     The  new  missionaries  were  allowed  to  say  that  that 
part  of  the  Bull  which  pronounced  censures  upon  those  who  clung  to 
their  allegiance  applied  to  heretics  only,  that  Catholics  might  profess 
themselves  loyal  until  the  time  arrived  for  carrying  the  Bull  into 
execution ;  in  other  words,  they  were  permitted  to  be  traitors  at  heart 
wMle  declaring  themselves  loyal  subjects. 

This  explanation  of  the  BuU  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  severity 
on  the  part  of  Government.  It  was  impossible  henceforward  to  sepa- 
rate Roman  Catholicism  from  disloyalty.     Proclamations  were  issued, 
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requiring  English  parents  to  summon  their  children  from  abroad  and 
declaring  that  to  harbour  Jesuit  priests  was  to  support    '''''^'"^^ 

address  to  her  people,  appealing  to  their  loyalty  against  ""' 
of  Lrr'-  J^^^^'}^^}^^  was  at  last  aUowed  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  severity.    Early  in  December  several  priests  were  apprehended  and 
closely  examined,  torture  being  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose.     In 
view  of  the  danger  which  these  examinations  disclosed,^stri;.en" 
measures  were  taken.    Attendance  at  church  was  render;d  per"  mp! 
tonly  necessary    ParHament  was  summoned  in  the  beginning  of  158L 
^d  aws  passed  against  the  action  of  the  Jesuits.    A  Bill  was  passed 
rendenng  it  high  treason  to  claim  the  power  of  absolving  subjects^om 
their  allegiance  or  to  receive  any  person  into  the  Church  ^f  Rom^ 
The  concealment  of  such  persons  was  made  misprision  of  high  treason 
Pnvate  masses  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  a  fine  of  ;f 20  a  month  laid 

CWh      T^  ^  "fTu   ''.  '"'^^  '^'  ^^^^«  ^^  the  EstabHshed 

h^W  *  J  1  "J  f '''  ^^""^  ^^  t"  ^^^^  «^^  ^^'^  which  had 

itherto  been  avoided,  between  the  CathoHc  and  Protestant  popula- 

ions;  and  a  number  of  the  older  Catholics,  who  were  loyal  at  heart 
found  themselves  impli^^ated  against  their  will  in  treasonable  plo^f 
which  he  Spanish  ambassador  Mendoza,  whose  protection  they  were 
compelled  to  seek,  was  the  centre.  ^ 

Had  EUzabeth  been  conscious  of  the  full  extent  of  the  plot  against 
her,  had  she  known  the  intention  of  the  Guises  to  make  a  dl^n 

o7t\?2t  1     h"  """'"'""  ^'"^  'P^'  ^'  t^^  many  ramification 
of  the  plot  in  her  own  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she 
would  have  been  forced  at  length  to  take  decided  meiLs.     But  in 
gnorance  of  the  abyss  opening  before  her  feet,  she  continued  for  some 

rrrlncf  ^h  f  1T^^'  P^^^^^-  ^^'^^  ^P-  theTritds^^^^ 
bv  D^t?  h  'f  f-^  l'  '''''''  '^''  ^"^^y  t^^^-  fr^-^  Spanish  ships 
by  Drake  who  had  just  returned  from  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
world  ;  she  countenanced  Don  Antonio,  who  claimed  the  succes^on  of 
Portugal  m  opposition  to  Philip  ;  she  even  ventui^d-in  reWon 
the  nece^ity  under  which  France  lay  of  seeking  her  frien^S^.^ 
t3  ^^  ^^^ --f ^^P---  of  Spain,  which  had  incorporaL  Por- 

i  b^  off  tf     """  ^""''"^'^^  '^""^^  ^^^^-^-  ^  the  Azores 
-to  break  off  the  marriage  treaty  with  Anjou,  after  carrying  it  to  the 

verge  of  completion.     Tosuch  apoint  hadshe^caxriedlSv  l  tha 
she  dismissed  the  Pnnce,  who  had  come  to  England  as  herTdtor 
^  h  a  kiss,  a  public  pledge,  as  it  wer.,  of  her  intfntions,  when  hetft 
her  to  take  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  plac;d  themselvt! 
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in  his  hands.  She  had  thus  in  Scotland  refused  the  friendship  both  ot 
the  Protestant  and  of  the  Catholic  parties.  She  had  m- 
JucTbySS.-  sultedFrancebytherejectionofAlengon.  Shehadthrown 
beth'i  poucy.  ^^^y  ^  chance  of  attaching  the  Netherlands  to  her  cause. 
She  had  almost  driven  PhiHp,  against  his  will,  to  listen  to  the  strong 
wish  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  to  join  the  ranks  of  her  enemies. 

And  all  this  while,  without  her  knowledge,  the  most  dangerous 
and  complete  scheme  was  on  foot  for  deposing  her.  This  scheme  wa^ 
finaUy  arranged  at  Paris.  King  James  of  Scotland  had  escaped 
from  his  Protestant  keepers  (July  7, 1583),  and  had  again  made  an  offer 
of  his  kingdom  as  a  landing-place  for  Guise.  But  the  Duke  had 
seen  in  Lennox's  failure  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  that  country.  His  ideas  were  now  directed  towards 
England  itself.  The  Spanish  ambassador  had  assured  him  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  CathoUc  nobles  were  only  waiting  for  help 
Great  general  from  abroad.  The  Jesuits  spoke  of  the  readiness  of  the 
conspiracy  people  for  insurrcctioii.     The  agents  of  the  Queen  of 

mJ^be'th.  Scots  were  constantly  urging  him  forward.     At  a  meet- 

ing held  in  Paris,  he  announced  that  he  was  ready,  in  combination 
with  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
to  make  the  intended  descent  upon  England.    But  here  the  strong 
Spanish  leanings  of  the  English  Jesuits  and  EngUsh  Catholics  inter- 
fered.   They  insisted  upon  the  King  of  Spain  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  movement.   After  some  persuasion,  Philip  agreed  that  he 
would  supply  some  portion  of  the  invading  troops.     An  army,  col- 
lected in  the  Netherlands,  was  to  join  that  of  Guise,  and  under 
cover  of  the    Spanish  fleet  to  invade  the  country,  when  all  was 
ready  for  their  reception.      But  the  fleet,  which  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  plan,  was  long  in  coming.   Philip,  as  usual,  was  slow  in  action, 
and  regarded  the  fullest  preparation  as  necessary  for  success.     By 
degrees  Walsingham's  spies  began  to  give  him  information  of  the 
coming  danger.     A  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  the  Queen  was 
discovered  (November),  and,  more  important  still,  Thomas  Throgmor- 
i^rrest  of  tou,  who  was  thoioughly  conversant  with  all  the  details 

Tbrogmorton.  ^f  ^^  ^^^  conspiracy,  was  observed  frequently  leaving 
Sr^'ot.^  **  the  Spanish  ambassador's  house,  and  was  arrested.  His 
rooms  were  searched.  Lists  of  the  chief  CathoUc  malcontents  were 
discovered,  and  plans  of  the  harbours  best  fitted  for  the  landing  of  a 
foreign  force.  His  more  important  papers  he  contrived  to  conceal,  but 
he  was  not  proof  against  the  rack,  and  made  a  full  confession  of  all  that 
he  knew.  His  confession  did  not  save  him ;  he  was  executed.  But 
the  whole  scheme  of  conspiracy  was  now  before  Elizabeth's  ministers, 
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and  at  last  she  recognized  the  full  extent  of  her  danger.     Some  of 
her  CouncU  urged  her  at  once  to  take  a  straightforward  step,  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands 
and  to  bid  defiance  to  Spain.     To  this  honest  step  she  as  usual  could 
not  bnng  herself,  but  strong  measures  were  taken  in  England.    Great 
number  of  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests   were  apprehended  and 
executed,  suspected  magistrates  removed,  and  those  Catholic  Lord, 
whose  treachery  might  have  been  fatal  to  her,  ejected  from  th^ir 
places  of  authority  and  deprived  of  influence.      Against  the  Spani^sli 
ambassador,  too,  her  action  was  prompt.     Mendoza  was 
summoned  before  the  Council,  and  ordered  at  once  to  ^^"' 
leave  the  country.     In  vain  he  alleged  his   innocence   splSf  '^'^ 
and  defied  proof ;  he  was  obliged  to  go,  and  left  England    -^^  "8*^ 
vowing  vengeance.    The  cessation   of  diplomatic  relations  between 
bpam  and  England  rendered  war  sooner  or  later  inevitable 

Up  tiU  this  time  the  Queen's  policy,  shifty,  even  treacherous   as  it 
had  been,  had  been  successful  as  far  as  England  was 
concerned.     Peace  had  been  preserved,  an  economical   S^S^ce 
Government  had  been  carried  on,  and  the  wellbeing  of   *'****^- 
the  people  secured.      Disaff-ection  had  thus  been  gradually  dyinc^ 
away,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  to  meet  the  inevitable  crisi^ 
increasing.     One  chief  means  employed  by  the  Queen  in  securing  this 
happy  result  had  been  the  position  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots      By 
playing  the  mother  against  the  son,  any  active  interf^erence  on  the 
part  of  Scotland  had  been  prevented,  and  the  CathoUc  party  in  that 
country  neutralized.     At  the  same  time  the  Catholics  in  England  had 
been  divided  in  their  views.     The  old  hereditary  CathoUcs,  for  the 
most  part  loyal  to  England,  were  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  Mary 
and  that  she  should  be  declared  the  Queen's  successor,  whOe  the  J^l 
Catholics,  and  those  who  were  under  Jesuit  influence,  wished  for  a 
more  complete  revolution,  and  that  Mary,  if  restored  at  all,  should  h^ 
Queen  only  with  Spanish  assistance,  and  as  the  creature  of  Spain ;  whilr^ 
dread  of  Mary's  restoration,  and  the  consequent  close  connection  of 
England  and  France,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  hadke  .t 
Philip  from  entering  more  eagerly  Into  the  plans  of  the  CathoUcs.     Tl  i  e 
course  of  events  was  rapidly  destroying  the  importance  of  Mary's  Ufe 
In  Scotland,  the  success  of  the  Protestants  had  been  only  temporaryr' 
James  had  made  his  escape  from  their  hands,  and  Angus  and  other  of 
their  leaders  were  in  exile  in  England.   At  first,  as  has  been  mentioned 
James  had  written  to  place  his  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the  Guises,' 
but  before  long  other  influences  prevailed.     On  the  flight   Dewrtedb 
of  Lennox,  James's  favour  had  fallen  upon  Stuart,  a  man    ^^       ' 
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whose  views  were  confined  to  his  own  personal  advantage ;  he  had  con- 
trived to  get  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Hamiltons,  with  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  the  place  of  the  imbecile  heir  of  the  Hamilton 
house,  and  he  had  also,  on  the  flight  of  Angus  with  the  Protestant 
Lords,  obtained  the  patrimony  of  the  Douglases.  The  restoration  of 
Mary  and  the  re-establishment  of  Protestantism  would  have  been 
equally  distasteful  to  him.  The  return  of  Mary  must  have  brought  with 
it  the  restoration  of  the  Hamiltons,  her  most  trusted  supporters,  and 
would  consequently  have  deprived  him  of  the  Hamilton  property. 
The  restoration,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Protestants,  would  have 
obliged  him  to  restore  to  Angus  the  Douglas  property.  Understanding 
Elizabeth's  character,  he  therefore  devised  a  third  plan,  in  which  James 
was  ready  to  join  him.  He  induced  the  King,  ignoring  alike  the  claims 
of  CathoKcs  and  Protestants,  to  assume  in  Scotland  the  same  position 
as  Elizabeth  had  assumed  in  England,  and  to  establish  a  State  church, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  with  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy.  This  measure  was  exceedingly  pleasing  to 
Elizabeth,  and  James,  whose  chief  idea  was  to  secure  the  English 
succession,  when  thus  brought  into  friendship  with  Elizabeth, 
readily,  upon  the  payment  of  a  very  moderate  pension,  gave 
up  his  mother's  cause.  In  extreme  anger  at  this  desertion,  Mary 
denounced  her  false  son,  and  declared  Philip  of  Spain  the  heir  of 
her  claims  upon  the  the  English  crown.  Fear  of  interference  from 
Removal  Scotlaud  being  thus  removed,  and  Mary  having  been 

to  Tutbury.  clearly  implicated  in  all  the  late  conspiracies,  she  was  re- 
jan.  1685.  movcd  to  Stricter  confinement  in  Tutbury  Castle,  where, 

after  a  while,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Arayas  Paulet,  she  was  so  rigorously 
watched  that  all  communication  with  her  friends  was  prevented. 

Meanwhile,  the  national  feeling  had  been  strongly  roused  by  late 

events.     It  was  plain  that  the  idea  of  assassinating  Elizabeth  was 

very  prevalent.     It  had  all  along  been  Alva's  view,  in  which  Philip 

seems  to  have  shared,  that  a  Spanish  invasion  would  succeed  best  in 

the  confusion  that  would  foUow  the  Queen's  death. 

F«ar  of  ths  ^ 

Queen's  Somerville  had  been  already  executed  for  attempting  it 

aasassination.  (Qctober  1583),  and  now  a  Dr.  Parry,  instigated  by  Mor- 
gan, Mary's  agent  in  Paris,  came  over  with  the  same  intention 
(January  1584).  Moreover,  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  appeared 
to  show  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Catholi**  to  have  re- 
course to  assassination  as  a  means  to  rid  themselves  of  their  enemies. 
incTMuied  \f9  '^^®  great  pacification  of  Ghent  had  in  it  from  the  firat 
aflairt  In  the  seeds  of  weakness.     It  included  the  Catholic  pro- 

vinces of  the  South.     Between  them  and  the  Protestantai 
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of  HoUand  and  Zeeland  there  could  be  no  really  cordial  union.     It 
was  these  Catholics  who  had  harboured  the  futile  idea  of  placing  the 
States  in  the  hands  of  Matthias  of  Austria.    In  that  step,  with  true 
patriotism,  Oronge  had  concurred,  rather  than  break  up' the  union. 
But  on  its  becoming  evident  that  the  Catholic  States  were  ready  to 
make  terms  with  Spain  to  secure  their  own  religion,  he  had,'  in 
1579,  made  a  closer  union  among  the  States  more  entirely  under  his 
influence,  and  the  Union  of  Utrecht  was  formed  between  Holland, 
Zeeland,  Gueldres,  and  Friesland,  to  which  subsequently  the  great 
cities,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Ghent,  gave  in  their 
adhesion.     Of  this  union,  throwing  aside  the  fiction  under  which  he 
had  hitherto  acted  as  Stadtholder  by  the  royal  commission,  Orange 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Captain-General  and  Admiral.     In  September 
of  the  following  year  (1580)  he  had  proceeded  a  step  further.     Philip 
was  deposed  from  his  position  as  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States  declared.     Having  thus  broken  loose  from 
Spain,  the  States  were  compelled  to  look  for  another  ruler,  and  had 
ofi"ered  that  position  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Brabant.     It  was  to  assume  the  duties  of  that  office  that  he  had  left 
England,  after  the  Queen's  kiss  at  Greenwich  had  given  him  hopes 
of  being  her  accepted   suitor.      Being  a  man  wholly  unprincipled, 
desirous  only  of  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  jealous  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  he  had  betrayed  the  people  he  was  called  upon  to  govern, 
and  had  made  an  effort  to  capture  with  his  French  troops  the  chief 
cities.     This  attempt,  carried  out  by  the  favour  of  the  Catholic  faction, 
was   made  in   1583.     In   some   places   it  was   successful.     But  in 
Antwerp,  where  the  Prince  in  person  made  the  attempt,  it  signally 
failed.     When  his  troops  entered  the  town,  they  found  theniselves 
attacked  on  all  sides  ;  1600  men  and  more  were  killed  in  the  streets, 
and  Anjou,  with  the  small  remainder,  fled  in  disgrace  to  France^ 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year.     His  flight  restored  Orange  to 
all   his  old   importance,  and   left   him   free   to   carrj^  on    the  war 
vigorously  with  the   Prince   of  Parma,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Spanish   forces.      A  price    had  long    been  set    on    his   head. 
Two  or  three  attempts,  in  one  of  which  he  was  desperately  wounded, 
had    already    been    made    to    assassinate     him,    and   A««aMinaUo.  of 
at  length,  in  July  1584,  Gerard  succeeded  in  deserving   *^«p^«« 
the  promised  reward.     Just  as  Orange  was  receiving  jQiy9,  loJBi. 
news  of  Anjou's  death,  he  shot  him  at  his  own  house  at  Delft.     His 
death  raised  the  fear  of  the  English  that  a  similar  fate  awaited 
Elizabeth,  and  conscious  of  the  terrible  disorder  that  would  arise 
on  the  sudden  death  of  the  Queen  in  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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succession,  the  Council  and  chief  nobles  in  England  drew  up  a  Bond  of 
uiodation  to  Association,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  prose- 
>rot6ct  the  cute  with  arms  "  all  who  should  attempt  any  act  or  counsel 

Queen'a  life.  i.j.ui-  e   l\.      r\  .  , 

to  tne  narm  ot  the  Queen's  person,  and  to  prosecute  to 
the  death  any  pretended  successor"  in  favour  of  whose  title  such  an 
attempt  should  be  made.  The  Association  received  almost  unanimous 
adhesion  ;  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  joined  it ;  even  the  Scotch 
Queen  herself  signed  it.  To  complete  this  Association,  which  in 
appearance  set  aside  the  usual  course  of  law,  it  was  determined  to 
give  it  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  which  was  summoned  for  that 
purpose  in  November  1584  ;  and  with  some  slight  alterations  it  was 
incorporated  in  a  Bill,  securing  the  safety  of  the  Queen. 

Again,  after  the  breach  with  Spain,  and  secure  on  the  side  of  Scot- 
land, an  opportunity  was  offered  to  Elizabeth  for  openly  adopting 
the  cause  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Protestants  in  France ;  again 
the  opportunity  was  allowed  to  slip,  and  a  fresh  course  of  double- 
dealing  was  entered  upon.  Having  lost  both  Alen^on  and  Orange, 
the  States  offered  themselves  to  Elizabeth.  Being  refused  by  her, 
they  applied  to  France.  This  application,  accepted  fully,  would  have 
brought  back  the  old  danger  of  a  junction  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, which  it  was  supposed  that  England  would  not  allow.  But 
Elizabeth  was  now  anxious  that  the  war  against  Spain  should  be 
undertaken,  not  by  herself,  but  by  the  French.  She  therefore  urged 
Henry  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  contrived  to  obtain  a  promise  from  her  partisans  among 
the  Netherlanders  that  Brille  and  Flushing  should  be  given  up  to 
her,  and  managed  to  introduce  such  conditions  into  the  offer  made  to 
France  as  should  make  its  acceptance  by  Henry  useless.  Her  plan  was, 
however,  seen  through,  and  defeated.  Henry  refused  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  (Feb.  1585),  while  almost  at  the  same  time  Elizabeth's 
rejection  of  the  demand  for  assistance  from  the  Huguenots  obliged  him 
to  yield  to  the  Guises,  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  League. 
While  the  States  were  thus  left  without  assistance  from  either  of  the 
great  powers,  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  constantly  continuing  his  vic- 
torious course,  and  was  using  all  his  efforts  at  the  great  siege  of  Ant- 
inspita  werp.    In  their  extremity,  the  States  refused  to  accept  the 

£^[£12  is        Queen's  latereply  as  fiiial,and  continued  their  application, 
driven  to  ainst    To  accept  and  annex  the  Provinces,  to  render  them  part 

tne  Netherlands     -.<?  i,        j        •    •  ,  ,  ^«*i« 

ot  her  domimons,  was  much  too  decided  a  step  for  Eliza- 
beth to  take.  But  she  began  to  hint  that  she  might  either  accept 
the  position  of  Protector,  or  of  friend  and  auxiUary,  if  first  her  position 
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was  rendered  8ecure,and  the  return  of  the  money  she  expended  guaran- 
teed by  the  possession  of  certain  seaport  towns,  as  BriUe,  Flushing  and 
Enchuysen.  She  was  hurried  forward  in  this  course  by  the  action  of 
Philip,  who,  aware  of  the  point  the  negotiations  had  reached,  was  at 
last  roused  to  strike  a  blow,  ana  suddenly  issued  an  order  for  detaining 
all  English  ships  in  Spanish  harbours,  and  imprisoning  their  crews 
(May  29).  This  was  just  one  of  those  blows  which  make  themselves 
felt  most  clearly  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the  Government,  and 
was  especiaUy  irritating,  as  the  ships  had  been  chiefly  sent  to  supply 
Spain  with  com  during  a  time  of  scarcity.  The  popular  feeling 
agamst  Spain,  and  the  wish  to  engage  in  the  long-threatened  war 
with  that  countrj ,  grew  rapidly  more  vehement.  The  crisis  seemed 
to  be  hastening  onward.  The  Queen  agreed  to  accept  the  Protec- 
torate of  the  States,  promising  to  make  no  truce  with  their  joint 
enemies  without  consent  of  the  States-General.  But  her  heart 
failed  her,  and  she  preferred  finally  to  assume  only  the  position  of  a 
friend.  On  the  12th  of  August,  a  treaty  was  made  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Antwerp,  which  shortly  afterwards  ripened  into  a  more 
general  treaty,  in  which  she  pledged  herself  to  keep  at  her  own 
cost  4000  men  tUl  the  close  of  the  war,  receiving  as  guarantees  the 
towns  of  Brille,  Flushing  and  Kamequens. 

So  eager  were  the  people,  and  so  ready  from  their  constant  militia 
training  to  take  arms,  that  in  a  few  days  7000  men  sailed.  Their 
arrival  (Jan.  1586)  was  too  late  to  save  Antwerp,  nor  did  the  joy  with 
which  they  were  received  by  the  Netherianders  last  long.  Leicester, 
an  incompetent  general,  was  appointed  to  command  them;  no  money 
was  sent  to  support  them,  and  it  was  with  ill-concealed  displeasure 
that  the  well-appointed  troops  of  the  States  surrendered  the  cau- 
tionary towns  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  ragged  and  hungry  English 
regiments.  It  was  not  long  before  it  became  known 
that,  even  when  thus  at  length  driven  to  energetic  action,  nJgouau^with 
Elizabeth  was  secretly  negotiating  with  the  Spaniards.  ""*  Spaniards 
She  meant  to  use  the  towns  which  were  in  her  hands  to  make  herself 
mistress  of  the  position,  and  to  enable  her  to  treat  authoritatively  with 
both  parties.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Leicester,  and  no  abler 
soldier,  had  been  sent  in  command,  and  that  the  English  troops  were 
constantly  ordered  to  remain  entirely  on  the  defensive.  Norris,  one  of 
the  commanders,  was,  in  fact,  severely  chidden  for  acting  with  some 
vigour.  With  this  scheme  in  her  mind,  the  Queen's  anger  was  naturally 
great  when  she  heard  that  Leicester,  misunderstanding  her  designs,  or 
wishing  to  pursue  a  more  honest  course,  had  assumed  in  her  name  the 
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government  of  the  States  (Feb.  1586).  It  was  in  vain  that  it 
was  urged  upon  Elizabeth  that  the  States  were  without  government, 
Consequent  *^^  *^*^  ^  prcvcnt  entire  anarchy  Leicester's  step  was 

oaeiessness  of      necessary.     She  at  first  demanded  an  entire  and  public 

the  English  help.  •    x*  r    i.*  i  •  -  . 

renunciation  of  his  governorship ;  but  was  at  length 
satisfied  with  demanding  that  the  States  should,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
find  means  of  relieving  him  of  his  authority,  allowing  him  only  the 
position  of  Lieutenant-General  to  the  Queen.     At  length  he  seems  to 
have  understood  her  views.     He  remained  inactive,  while  Parma 
continued  his  victorious  career.     When  some  little  action  became 
necessary  to  keep  up  appearances,  he  attempted  to  recover  Zutphen, 
a  fortress  upon  the  Issel,  which  had  been  one  of  Parma's  latest  con- 
quests.    The  town  was  ill   supplied   with   provisions,  and   Parma 
advanced  with  a  convoy  to  its  relief.     His  army  was  inferior  in 
numbers  to  Leicester's.     But  that  general,  conceiving  that  only  a 
small  guard  would  attend  the  convoy,  placed  his  own  forces  where 
they  could  be  of  no  use,  and  sent  an  ambuscade  of  only  500  men 
to  stop  the  advance   of  Parma.     After  a  splendid  but  ineffectual 
contest  with  the  Spanish  cavalry,  it  became  evident  that  Parma  had 
his  whole  army  with  him.     The  English  troops  had  to  withdraw, 
and  Zutphen  was  reUeved  (Oct.  2).      The  great  loss  of  the  English 
in  the  battle  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  man  regarded  both  in  England 
and  abroad  as  the  type  of  what  a  chivalrous  gentleman  should  be. 
After  this  useless  display  of  bravery,  Leicester  returned  to  England, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  while  the  English 
army  continued  to  dwindle,  in  want  of  all  the  necessaries  which  the 
parsimony  or  policy  of  the  Queen  refused  to  supply. 

As  usual,  the  independent  energy  of  her  people  was  thwarting  the 
Drake',  energy  Political  activity  of  the  Queeu.  Drake  had  sailed  with 
thwarts  her        a  Considerable  armament  to  demand  the  restoration  of 

donble-deallng.       ,-i  i«  -i  xt-  -•.   .  «iUJ.v/AA    wi 

the  captive  sailors.  His  expedition  was  not,  as  regards 
spoil,  80  successful  as  the  last.  But  the  appearance  of  the  English 
commander  on  the  coast  of  Spain  itself,  the  plunder  of  the  town  of 
Vigo,  and  the  subsequent  attack  and  storm  of  three  strong  cities  in 
the  West  Indies  (Sept. -Nov.  1585),  St.  lago,  St.  Domingo,  and 
Carthagena,  tended  much  to  raise  the  opinion  of  the  English  power 
and  rendered  negotiations  with  Spain  much  more  difficult. 

While  the  nation  was  thus  ostensibly  at  war  with  Spain,  and  the 
waiEingham's  Queeu  secretly  negotiating  a  peace  with  that  country  it 
Sl'L^^"  ^^^^  become  necessary  to  discover  clearly,  before  any  de- 
ton  laot.  termined  action  was  taken,  what  was  the  real  design  of 
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the  Catholic  party  in  Europe.     For  this  purpose  Walsingham  had 
contrived  to  open  a  means  of  communication  between  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  foreign  adherents.     He  had  removed  Mary  from  the 
weU-guarded  castle  of  Tutbury  to  the  more  open  manor  of  Chartley 
(Sept.  1585).     By  corrupting  the  brewer  who  supplied  the  household 
with  beer,  he  induced  him  to  receive  Mary's  letters,  which,  before 
they  passed  to  their  several  destinations,  were  opened  and  read  by 
Walsingham  and  his  agents.      Not  much  certain  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  general  action  of  the  party  was  gained,  but  a  plot  came 
to  light  directed  against  the  Queen's  Ufe.     Anthony  Babington   a 
young  gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  had  been  from  the  first  closely 
attached  to  the  Jesuits.     Apparently  at  the  instigation  of  BaUard,  a 
Jesuit,  who  had  obtained  the  Papal  sanction  for  the  Queen's  murder 
and  had  travelled  through  England  in  disguise  organizing  disaffection' 
Babmgton  and  a  party  of  young  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  in 
the  household,  determined  to  put  the  Queen  to  death.     This  plan  they 
foolishly  made  known  to  Queen  Mary.     In  her  answer  to  Babington 
written  not  in  her  own  hand  but  by  her  secretaries,  she  accepted  hi^ 
offer.      «  When  aU  is  ready,"  she  wrote,  "  the  six  gentlemen  must  be 
set  to  work."   Sufficient  evidence  was  now  collected  for  Walsingham's 
purpose.      Babington  and  the  chief  conspirators  were  apprehended 
(August),  and  an  account  of  the  plot  pubHshed,  which  roused  the 
popular  excitement  in  the  highest  degree.    It  was  thought  necessary  in 
order  to  complete  the  charge  against  Mary,  that  aU  her  papers  should 
be  examined.    While  still  in  ignorance  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot  she 
was  therefore  taken  out  on  a  hunting  party,  suddenly  surrounded  by 
troops,  and  while  her  two  secretaries  who  were  with  her  ^an-  r 
were  arrested,   was  hurried  herself   to   the  castle   of   to^r^fSgay 
Fotheringay.     Such  proofs  as  were  afforded  by  her  letters,  when  they 
were  carefully  examined,  and  those  which  had  fallen  lately  into  Wal- 
singham's hands,  together  with  the  confessions  of  her  secretaries  and 
of  Babington,  who  with  his  accomplices  had  been  executed  (Sept  20) 
were  laid  before  the  Peers  and  Judges  in  October.    By  them  it  waa 
decided  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  must  be  brought  to  trial,  and  a  Com- 
mission, including  all  the  Peers  that  could  be  collected,  'nertriaL 
was  issued,  constituting  them  into  a  court  to  sit  at   Oc*.  iw. 
Fotheringay  and  try  her.     She  at  first  refused  to  plead  ;  but  sub- 
sequently made  her  appearance  before  the  Court  under  protest,  and 
there  denied  absolutely  all  knowledge  of  Babington,  of  his  letter  and 
of  her  answer  to  it.     It  was  in  vain  that  Babington's  letter  was  pro- 
duced, and  finally  her  own  letter  also.     The  letter,  not  being  in  her 
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own  writing,  she  threw  the  blame  of  it  entirely  un  her  secretaries, 
and  demanded  to  be  confronted  with  them.  The  Commission  was 
adjourned  for  ten  days  before  giving  sentence.  The  two  secretaries 
were  again  examined  ;  and  finaUy  every  one  of  the  commissioners, 
some  of  whom  had  hitherto  been  favourable  to  her,  gave  their 
sentence  against  her,  finding  her  not  only  gmlty  of  a  knowledge  of  a 
general  conspiracy,  including  a  Spanish  invasion,  but  also  of  aiming 
at  the  assassination  of  the  Queen.  Mary  had  thus  been  convicted. 
It  was  still  to  be  determined  what  further  step  should  be  taken. 
The  importance  of  the  occasion  demanded  that  Parliameut  shoiild  be 
summoned.  It  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  before 
long  an  address  determined  on,  recapitulating  the  crimes  of  the  Queen 
and  demanding  her  immediate  death.  This  request  was  supported 
by  the  argument  that  the  Queen  of  Scots,  having  joined  the  Associa- 
tion, had  passed  her  own  sentence. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Elizabeth  to  decide  on  carrying  out  the 
The  Queen'.  request  of  the  Parliament.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose 
fu  I^«e°  "**  *^^*  ^^^  hesitation  was  hypocritical.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  believe  that  she  had  any  personal  tender- 
ness for  the  Scotch  Queen.  The  correspondence  lately  laid  before 
her,  disclosing  as  it  did  Mary's  constant  enmity  to  herself,  must  have 
removed  any  such  feeling.  But  to  lay  hands  upon  a  Queen  was  to 
one  so  tenacious  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  EUzabeth  in  itself  most 
repugnant ;  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  though  Mary,  while 
she  lived,  had  formed  a  centre  for  aU  Catholic  conspiracies,  she  had 
yet  been  very  useful  in  enabling  Elizabeth  to  carry  out  a  policy  which 
depended  upon  the  jealousy  of  the  CathoUc  powers  of  Europe.  To 
put  her  to  death  was  equivalent  to  joining  finaUy  with  the  Protestant 
mterest,  and  to  challenge  at  once  Scotland,  France  and  Spain.  To 
o/heT^o^"**"  ^^^  Protestant  counsellors,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
•eUoM  tt'd'  ^  if  the  desired  moment  had  arrived.  James's  late  m. 
it«  cau«e..  difference  to  his  mother's  cause,  his  weU-known  selfish- 

ness, and  the  lukewarmness  of  his  present  behaviour,  led  them  to 
expect  Uttle  interference  at  his  hands.  The  state  of  France  rendered 
it  highly  improbable  that  that  country  would  proceed  beyond  formal 
protests  and  intercessions,  for  the  King,  a  weak  and  Hcentious 
bigot,  surrounded  by  worthless  favourites,  could  scarcely  uphold  his 
independence  against  the  League  now  in  close  alliance  with  Spain. 
To  have  come  prominently  forward  in  the  cause  of  CathoHcism  would 
have  been  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  Guise,  whom  he  regarded 
as  hifi  worst  enemy.     It  was  impossible  for  him  to  break  with  Eng- 
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land  It  was  therefore  with  Spain  alone  they  would  have  to  deal 
That  country  they  did  not  fear.  An  open  war  abroatLd  S 
policy  at  hom.,  was  preferable  to  the  constant  secret  disaffection  and 
shifting  diplomacy  of  late  years.  To  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
also  the  execution  appeared  a  necessity.  The  threat  of  foreign 
invasion,  the  danger  of  too  close  a  connection  with  ^,  ^  Jl^ 
Spam,  which  was  rendered  likely  by  the  advance  of  ^^^^ 
PhiJip  8  pe^onal  claims  to  the  throne,  had  rendered  most  of  the  more 
moderate  CathoUcs  loyal.  The  Queen  was  verv  popular.  The 
dixnger  of  assassination,  which  was  supposed  to  hang  over  her,  roused 
the   enthusiasm   of  the  people.     The   discovery   of  the  underhand 

witlf  ?^/«  .'  '^'Z'"^'  ^^*^"^''  ^^'^  ^^^  Protestant  population 
with  undefined  and  exaggerated  dread.  It  seemed  not  hnprobable 
that  the  animosity  of  parties  might  produce  public  disturbances  oi 
even  civil  war. 

Much  pressure  was  therefore  brought  upon  the  Queen  to  induce 
her  to  consent  to  Mary's  death.    She  at  length  listened 
to  the  earnest  representations  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effing-   S^.?™'* 
ham,  who  brought  before  her  the  dangerous  temper  of  ^'"^  ^'■ 
the  nation  and  couBented  to  allow  the  Secretary  Davison  to  bring  the 
warmnt.    She  signed  it,  and  bade  him  get  it  sealed  at  once  that  she 
might  hear  no  more  of  it.    At  the  same  time,  she  expressed  her  wish 
that  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury  would  act  on  their  own 
au  honty.  and  put  Mary  to  death.     This  was  in  precise  accordance 
with  her  old  habit  of  throwing  upon  her  servants  the  difficult  duties 
she  should  have  done  herself.    Davison  suggested  this  plan  to  Paulet 
urgmg  his  consent  as  a  member  of  the  As-sociation.     But  the  Act  In' 
corporating  the  Association  had  made  the  personal  instruction  of  the 
Queen  neces^  before  private  action  in  her  favour  could  be  taken 
Paulet  therefore  refused.    Davison,  who  from  the  Queen's  conduct 
telt  It  probable  that  she  would  aftei-wards  repudiate  him,  placed  the 
case  before  the  CouncU.     They  determined  to  take  the 
respouBibility  upon  themselves,  and  the  warrant  was  i?*o"T'=" 
issued.     Mary,  whose  life  had  been  one  long  piece  of  ''"'• "  ' 
acting,  performed  her  part  to  the  last  with  perfect  success  and  di-mitv 
She  assmned  the  character  of  a  martyr,  and  declared  that  shidied 
entirely  for  thesakeof  her  religion,  ignoring  the  many  poUtical  crimes 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty.    Her  death  was  as  touching  as  the  most 
coniplete  assumption  of  innocence  could  make  it.    With  the  grace  and 
tenderness  of  which  she  was  a  perfect  mistress,  she  bade  fareweU  t» 
her  friends  and  attendants,  and,  mindful  of  her  appearance  even  to 
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the  end,  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  in  the  hall 
Mary'8  deatn.  of  Fotheiingay,  in  a  full  costume  of  scarlet,  and  with 
Peb.  18,  1687.      gj^ijj^  dignity  received  the  fatal  stroke  of  the  axe. 

She  left  her  claim  upon  the  English  throne  to  Philip,  who  had 
already  determined  that  upon  that  ground  only  would  he  risk  the 
dangers  of  an  assault  upon  England.  The  excitement  throughoai; 
Europe  at  her  death  w;i.<  great.  Abroad,  its  full  meaning  as  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  Protestantism  was  fully  understood.  The  Queen, 
alarmed  at  what  she  had  done,  pursued  her  usual  equivocal  course. 
The  Queen'i  and  expressed  the  strongest  anger  both  against  Davison 
anger.  ^ud   Burghlcy.     To  such  extremes  did  she  carry  her 

anger,  that  she  insisted  upon  the  trial  of  Davison,  and  it  was  found 
expedient  to  dismiss  him  from  the  public  service  and  condemn  him 
to  the  payment  of  a  large  fine.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  excuses  which  she  made  to  foreign  courts,  would 
The  state  of  Scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  save  her  from  the  danger 
Europe  neu-  she  dreaded,  had  not  the  political  situation  of  Europe 
acted  in  her  favour.  Henry  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
his  struggle  with  the  Guises  could  not  afiford  to  quarrel 
with  her,  and  the  very  step  which  Queen  Mary  had  taken  to  secure 
the  intervention  of  Spain  still  further  weakened  the  chances  of  general 
Catholic  action.  Philip  resolved  to  prosecute  his  own  claim  to  the 
English  throne.  In  so  doing,  he  at  once  alienated  the  Scotch  King, 
who  regarded  the  succession  as  his  own,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of 
all  in  France  who  were  not  closely  bound  to  the  Guise  party,  and 
therefore  to  the  Spanish  interests.  As  it  was,  the  excitement  caused 
by  Mary's  death  brought  matters  abroad  to  a  crisis.  The  Huguenots 
again  organized  themselves  in  rebellion.  The  Protestant  Princes  of 
Germany  joined  their  League  ;  and  while  Henry  of  Navarre  raised 
the  South  of  France,  a  considerable  German  army  crossed  the  frontier 
to  co-operate  with  him.  Henry  III.  was  obliged  to  use  some  means 
for  the  suppression  of  this  insurrection.  But  his  action  was  so  luke- 
warm that  the  Catholics  declared  he  had  wilfully  suffered  his  sister- 
in-law  to  be  put  to  death.  Guise,  making  use  of  this  feeling,  was 
enabled  to  rouse  the  organization  of  the  League  to  fresh  vigour. 
Day  of  the  Though  Henry  of  Navarre  won  a  great  victory  over  the 

^SSce*  ^oyal  troops  at  Courtras,  he  suffered  the  opportunity  to 

May  12, 1588  slip,  while  Guise  contrived  to  hamper,  and  idtimately 
destroy,  the  army  of  the  German  invaders,  and,  in  spite  of  the  King's 
prohibition,  made  his  appearance  in  Paris,  where  he  was  received  in 
triumph  by  the  people.    An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Henry  III   to 
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overawe  the  populace  by  the  introduction  of  troops,  caused  a  general 
outbreak  of  the  mob.  Barricades  sprang  up  at  every  street  comer. 
Henry  III.  was  obUged  to  fly  from  the  city,  and  Guise  and  the 
CathoUcs  were  masters  of  France.  But  this  success,  which,  had  it 
occurred  earlier,  might  have  rendered  the  Spanish  invasion  irresis- 
tible, did  not  take  place  till  Philip's  great  effort  had  been  made  and 
failed. 

Ever  since  Elizabeth  had  been  acting  in  open  hostility  to  him 
Philip  had  been  preparing  for  his  enterprise.  A  great 
fleet  had  been  gradually  formed  in  Cadiz.  Drake  had  SiilSoii^r 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  it  in  April,  and  his  ^''^"*°^ 
success  had  necessitated  the  postponement  of  the  invasion,  but  even 
then  it  was  expected  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year  1587. 
Strangely,  throughout  these  years,  EHzabeth  was  still  negotiating 
with  Spain,  was  still  attempting  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  the  expense 
of  the  States  of  the  Netheriands.  The  Prince  of  Parma,  indeed,  who 
knew  better  than  most  men  the  condition  of  England,  and  the  amount 
of  preparation  which  for  several  years  had  been  carried  on  there, 
urged  his  master  even  yet  to  attempt  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  now  that  the  course  was  clear  for  his  own  succession  to 
the  country,  Philip  was  obstinately  determined  to  continue  his  plans. 
Parma's  army  was  to  be  joined  by  a  considerable  force  from  Spain* 
and  the  seas  guarded  by  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Santa  Cruz.  With 
this  determination  fixed  in  his  mind,  Philip  only  negotiated  with 
Elizabeth  to  gain  time.  The  treaty  which  was  set  on  foot  came  to 
an  end.  But,  as  so  frequently  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  when 
the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  army  of  invasion  was  not  ready. 
The  death  of  Santa  Cruz  was  also  a  cause  of  delay.  A  far  inferior 
commander,  Medina  Sidonia,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  but  it  was 
found  too  late  to  hazard  the  invasion  till  the  next  year. 

The  delay  was  invaluable  to  England.  The  English  navy  was  not 
then,  as  now,  a  permanent  establishment.  There  were  very  few  royal 
ships,  merchant  vessels  being  taken  up  and  employed  for  special 
service  when  required.  Even  such  royal  ships  as  there  were  were 
seldom  put  in  commission,  such  was  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth. 
Moreover,  all  through  the  year  1587,  the  Queen  was  still  determined 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  peace.  After  Drake's  return  from 
Cadiz  many  of  his  ships  were  paid  off,  and,  had  the  Armada  sailed, 
as  intended,  that  year,  England  would  have  been  found  quite  unpre- 
pared. Even  as  it  was,  the  Queen's  extreme  avarice  went  near  to 
ruin  the  country.    When  all  hope  of  peace  had  disappeared,  provisions 
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and  ammunition  were  still  dealt  out  with  so  sparing  a  hand,  that  the 
crews  of  the  fleet  at  Plymouth  must  have  been  discharged  had  it  not 
been  for  the  personal  exertions  of  Howard  and  the  Admirals  serving 
under  him.  The  postponement  of  the  expedition  gave  time  to  re- 
establish in  some  degree  the  fleet ;  and  the  royal  ships, 
supported  by  numerous  merchantmen,  and  by  the  vessels 
of  the  privateers,  who  willingly  crowded  round  Drake, 
their  old  commander,  were  stationed  in  considerable  numbers  under 
Lord  Howard  and  Drake  himself,  at  Plymouth,  and  under  Lord  Henry 
Seymour  in  the  Straits.  The  ships  which  they  had  to  command  were 
aU  of  them  very  small ;  the  largest  were  four  or  five  new  royal  ships 
which  had  lately  been  added  to  the  navy.  For,  since  the  year  1583, 
careful  superintendence  had  been  kept  up  over  the  fleet,  and  one  new 
ship  at  least  each  year  had  been  built.  The  largest  ship  in  the  whole 
fleet,  however,  the  '  Triumph,'  was  but  of  one  thousand  tons.  Though 
thus  small,  the  ships  were  remarkably  efficient ;  not  only  were  they  good 
sea  boats,  but  Sir  John  Hawkins,  having  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
navy,  had  introduced  a  new  sort  of  construction.  He  had  lowered 
the  castle-like  buildings  which  had  hitherto  overloaded  both  bow  and 
stem,  and  the  vessels  built  on  his  plan  far  more  nearly  resembled 
modem  vessels  than  those  previously  used,  and  were  proportionately 
more  rapid  in  their  sailing. 

The  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  Armada,  which  had  allowed  the 
English  fleet  to  be  collected,  had  it  continued  long  would  have 
caused  its  ruin.  Want  of  supplies  was  rapidly  threatening  the  crews 
with  destruction  ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  delight  that  news  was 
received  on  the  29th  of  July  (according  to  the  present  reckoning) 
that  the  Armada  was  entering  the  Channel  It  had  set  sail  in  May, 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  weather,  and  again  collecting  in  the  Bay 
of  Ferrol,  had  finally  left  Spain  on  the  22nd  of  July.  The  vast  fleet 
consisted  of  six  great  squadrons— 129  ships  in  alL  Of  these  65 
were  large  galleons,  7  of  which  were  larger  than  the  <  Triumph,'  and 
the  smallest  larger  than  any  English  ship,  with  the  exception  of  the 
five  late  additions  to  the  nav;y\  The  other  vessels  were  four  great 
galleasses,  rowed  by  300  slaves  each,  four  large  galleys,  56  armed 
merchantmen,  and  20  attendant  small  vessels.  They  were  manned 
by  8000  men,  and  had  on  board  upwards  of  19,000  soldiers.  It  was 
only  by  skill  that  the  English  fleet,  inferior  both  in  size  and  numbers, 
could  hope  to  defeat  this  vast  army.  This  skill  they  were  enabled 
to  use  to  the  full,  for  the  great  Spanish  ships,  carrying  but  little 
sail  in  comparison  with  their  size,  were  all  slow  sailers,  and  very 
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difficult  to  work  to  windward.     Moreover,  their  cannon,  though  supe- 
rior in  number  and  in  size,  were  badly  suppUed  with  ammunition 
(but  fifty  rounds  of  shot  for  each  gun  being  on  board),  and  were  very 
slowly  worked  compared  to  the  EngHsh  cannon ;  while  the  crowded 
state  of  the  lower  decks,  filled  with  soldiers,  rendered  every  shot  of 
the  EngHsh  doubly  fatal     The  contest  which  ensued  was  such  as  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  fleets,   pestn^ction  of 
It  resolved  itself  into  a  running  fight  of  many  days'   "^«  ArmAda. 
duration.    The  English,  afraid  of  coming  to  close  quarters,  made  use  of 
their  superior  skill  in  manoeuvring,  and  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  approaching  boldly  to  within  close  cannon  shot,  sailing 
to  and  fro  the  length  of  the  line,  firing  upon  each  vessel  as  they  passed 
it.  while  aU  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  close  were  at  once 
eluded.     Thus  harassed  with  constant  loss  of  men,  and  of  such  vessels 
as  accident  obHged  to  fall  behind  the  general  mass  of  the  fleet,  the 
Armada  passed  slowly  onwards,  daHy  becoming  more  and  more  afraid 
of  their  agile  enemies,  and  less  hopeful  of  being  able  to  perform  the 
part  assigned  them  in  covering  the  descent  of  Parma.     At  length  the 
Spaniards  rested  a  while  in  Calais  harbour.    The  EngHsh  loss  had 
been  Httle  or  nothing ;  and  by  using  the  ammunition  found  in  vessels 
which  had  been  captured,  and  by  husbanding  the  wretched  scanty 
supply  furnished  by  Government,  they  were  stiU  in  a  position  to 
continue  the  fight  a  Httle  longer.     But  they  dreaded  lest  delay,  by 
obUging  them  to  exhaust  their  food,  should  after  aU  be  fatal  to 
them.      It   was   necessary  to   drive   the  Spaniards  again  to   sea. 
For  this   purpose   fire-ships  were   sent  into   Calais    harbour.      In 
dread  of  this  new  instrument  of  offence,  the  Spaniards  slipped  their 
cables  and  passed  onwards  towards  the  Straits,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  August  found  themselves  in  scattered  confusion  off 
the  coast  of  Holland,  opposite  GraveHnes.    They  were  there  attacked 
by  Seymour,  Drake,  and  Winter,  aU  hope  of  return  to  Calais  was  cut 
off  from  them,  and  they  were  driven  slowly  towards  the  coEwt  of 
Flanders.      The  fire  from  the  EngHsh  ships  was  terrible  and  well 
sustained  when  at  short  distances.     The  great  Spanish  ships,  heeHng 
over  to  the  wind,  offered  an  easy  aim  to  the  EngHsh  gunners,  whUe 
their  own  shot  flew  harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  the  EngHshmen. 
Ship  after  ship  sank  or  fled  to  the  shore.     It  was  only  the  entire  want 
of  ammunition  which  obHged   the  Emglish  to  desist  before  they 
completely  annihilated  the  enemy.     4000  men  had  been  lost  to  the 
Spaniards.     The  number  of  wounded  is  not  known,  but  as  the  wooden 
beams  which  had  been  erected  to  secure  the  soldiery  were  torn  to 
spHnters  by  the  EngHsh  shot,  it  must  have  been  immense.     Though 
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still  very  formidable,  the  spirits  of  the  Spaniards  were  broken  by 
their  disasters,  and  Medina  Sidonia,  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  either 
returning  to  the  Channel  or  of  assisting  Parma,  determined  to  fly 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  thus  to  return  to  Spain.     Though 
rendered  almost  useless  for  offence  by  want   of  ammunition,    the 
English  ships  pursued  them  till  they  saw  them  fairly  past  the  Forth. 
Then  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  which  had  become 
tempestuous,  they  returned  to  England.     It  was  in  wretched  plight 
that  they  came  back.     The  miserable  supplies  which  Elizabeth  had 
alone  allowed  to  be  sent  them  had  produced  all  sorts  of  diseases  ; 
and  thousands  of  the  crew  came  from  their  great  victory  only  to  die. 
If  ever  a  nation  was  saved  by  its  people  in  spite  of  the  faults  of 
ibe  victory  «      its  Govemmeut  it  was  England  at  this  time.     While  the 
national  one.       Q^ggjj  ^^g  treating  with  Spain,  the  temper  of  the  nation 
had  risen.     In  the  midst  of  privation,  and  wanting  in  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  sailors  had  fought  with  unflagging  energy,  with 
their  wages  unpaid,  with  ammunition  supplied  them  with  so  stingy  a 
hand  that  each  shot  sent  on  board  was  registered  and  accounted  for, 
with  provisions  withheld  so  that  the  food  of  four  men  had  habitually 
to  be  divided  among  six,  and  that  food  so  bad  as  in  some  instances  to 
be  really  poisonous,  without  even  the  hope  of  prize  money,  for  in 
their  zeal  they  had  refused  to  take  prizes.     The  enthusiasm  had  been 
felt  not  by  the  Protestants  nor  by  the  lower  classes  alone.     Philip's 
poUtical  blunder  in  thinking  to  acquire  England  for  himself  had 
roused  the  national  feeling  even  of  the  Catholics,  and  members  of  all 
the  older  Catholic  houses  thronged  as  volunteers  to  the  fleet.    While 
the  danger  was  thus  happily  averted  by  the  gallantry  of  the  sailors, 
preparations  had  been  carried  on  with  vigour  on  shore.     For  several 
years,  in  expectation  of  what  had  now  happened,  the  musters  of  the 
counties  had  been  regularly  drilled.     An  army  of  30,000  was  easily 
raised  in  the  midland  counties,  and  16,000  had  been  assembled  at 
TUbury  to  defend  London.    Even  at  this  crisis  Elizabeth  had  shown 
her  usual   perverse   favouritism,   and   selected  as    General-in-chief 
Leicester,  discredited  as  he  was  by  the  incapacity  he  had  shown  in 
the  Netherlands.     On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  not  found 
wanting,  and  vigorously  discharged  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
A  few  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  when  the  Queen  held  a 
triumphant  review  of  the  troops  at  Tilbury,  a  fresh  honour  was  in 
preparation  for  him,  and  he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland  had  he  not  almost  im- 
mediately died. 
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The  fourteen  remaining  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  differ  in  interest 
txom  those  which  precede  them.     Duplicitv,  the  weapon 
of  the  weak,  was  no  longer  necessary.     Yet  the  poHcy  of  ^tj;'':.?"'' 
Elizabeth  m  her  triumph  was  little  more  open  or  straight-   **'  '^*  ^"^ 
forward  than  in  the  days  of  her  danger.     For  ten"  years  the  same 
mmister  directed  it,  and  the  character  of  the  Queen  was  too  strong 
not  to  make  itself  felt  under  all  circumstances.     The  same  want  of 
straightforwardness,  the  same  indecision  and  peuuriousness  are  obvious 
in  her  foreign  relations  ;  the  same  assertion  of  prerogative  at  home 
the  same  determination  to  establish  her  anomalous  Church,  and  the 
same  tendency  towards  favouritism. 

The  new  position  assumed  by  England  is  prominently  marked  in 
her  dealings  with  Spain.     In  spite  of  the  parsimonious  hand  with 
wluch  the  Queen  had  supplied  her  navy,  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
had  entailed  large  expenses.     These  had  at  once  to  be  met     The 
merchants  were  ordered  to  subscribe  according  to  their  supposed 
wealth,  and  privy  seals  were  sent  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant  of  the 
counties.     In  March  of  the  foUowing  year.  Parliament 
assembled  and  granted  a  Uberal  supply,  but  they  accom-   Jl^m^Tdfof 
panied  the  grant  with  the  request  that  the  Queen  would    ""*  p*°^' 
no  longer  await  the  assaults  of  Spain,  but  carry  the  war  into  Philip'g 
own  country.     Though  the  Commons  had  been  liberal,  the  Queen 
asserted  her  inability  to  undertake  such  an  expedition.     She  would 
give  assistance,  but  her  subjects  must  do  the  work  themselves     On 
these  terms  Norris  and  Drake,  with  a  few  Queen's  ships  and  a  number 
of  private  adventurers,  set  sail  for  Spain.     This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  expeditions  which  year  by  year  went   ^^^^^:Zt 
out  from  England.     The  tables  were  completely  turned.    ^***° 
The  EngHsh,  who  had  so  long  feared  invasion,  were  now  invariably 
the  attacking  party.     Though,  with  the  exception  of  the  attack  on 
Cadiz  by  Essex  in  1596,  none  of  these  expeditions  produced  great 
results,  they  taught  the  EngUsh  to  beHeve  in  the  weakness  of  Spain 
and  removed  for  ever  any  dread  of  that  nation.     The  first  expedition 
was  nommally  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Don  Antonio,  the  Prior  of 
Crato,  to  the  Portuguese  throne.     There  were  no  signs  of  any  rising 
m  his  favour.     The  English  were  unable  to  conquer  Lisbon,  and  the 
expedition  returned,  having  on  the  way  out  done  considerabk  d  - u- 
at  Corunna,  and  stormed  Vigo  on  its  return. 

But  the  success  of  these  expeditions  was  the  less  important  because 
the  battle-ground  between  the  Protestant  and  CathoUc  religions  had 
been  changed.     The  destruction  of  the  Armada  had  in  fact  definitely 
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settled  the  claims  of  Spain  upon  England,  and  determined  once  foi 
all  the  religion  of  the  latter  country.     In  the  Nether- 
transferred         lands  the  division  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
to  France.  Provinccs  had  become  complete.      Under  the  leader- 

ship of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  Protestant  community  had  in 
fact  established  their  independent  position.  Their  fleets  were  able  to 
attack  and  defeat  the  Spaniards  upon  the  sea,  and  their  merchants 
were  abeady  disputing  the  wealth  of  the  East  Indies.  There  was  no 
chance  of  their  being  again  subjugated  to  the  Spanish  crown  ;  al- 
though the  war  was  continued,  the  real  question  was  fought  out.  It 
wa5  thus  in  France  chiefly  that  the  contest  between  the  religions  had 
now  to  be  decided.  After  the  Day  of  the  Barricades,  Henry  III.  was 
compelled  to  feign  friendship  with  the  Guises.  The  League  was 
pledged  to  prevent  the  accession  of  a  Protestant  to  the  throne,  and  it 
was  the  intention  probably  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  himself  to  receive 
the  crown  as  a  gift  from  the  people  upon  the  approaching  extinction 
of  the  House  of  Valois,  or  even  to  forestall  that  crisis  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  Henry.  With  deep  hatred  hidden  beneath  this  show  of 
friendship,  Henry  summoned  the  States- General  at  Blois  (Dec.  3, 
1588),  and  there  caused  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  the 
same  name  to  be  murdered,  hoping  by  that  means  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  League.  The  hope  was  a  vain  one.  Catholic  France 
at  once  burst  into  insurrection.  Guise's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  took  command  of  the  army  of  the  League,  and  Henry  had 
no  resource  but  to  betake  himself  to  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  rebel.  The  two  Kings  advanced 
to  the  siege  of  Paris.  While  lying  before  that  city,  Henry  III.  was 
murdered  by  Jacques  Clement  (Aug.  1,  1589),  a  monk  inspired  by 
the  deadly  hatred  which  the  Catholics  felt  against  the  King,  who 
seemed  thus  to  have  deserted  them.  The  question  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne  was  thus  opened.  The  moment  had  now  arrived  for 
the  Guise  party  to  put  into  execution  their  plan  of  seizing  the  crown. 
But  Mayenne  missed  the  opportunity,  and  made  the  mistake  of  plac- 
ing the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,^  under  the 
title  of  Charles  X.,  thus  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bourbon 
claim,  and  making  the  exclusion  of  Henry  of  Navarre  depend  solely 
Accenion  of  on  his  religion.  That  Prince  at  once  assumed  the  title 
Henr7  IV.  ^f  Henry  IV.     The  position  of  aftViirs  in  France  was  now 

strange.  The  Catholic  party  had  become  the  upholders  of  popular 
rights,  the  Catholic  populace  of  Paris  were  even  longing  for  a 
republift.     The  Protestants,  whose  whole  system  of  Church  govem- 

»  See  page  501. 
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ment  was  republican,  were  upholding  the  cause  of  legitimacy.     In 
this  false  position  of  the  two  parties  lay  the  seeds  of  a  final  com- 
promise.     Henry  of  Navarre  was  exactly  the  man  to  render  such  a 
compromise  possible.     Like  Elizabeth,  he  was  careless  of  reHgion, 
and  a  politician.     The  throne  of  France  and  the  unity  and  power  of 
the  nation  under  his  rule  were  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  and  he 
recognized  from  the  first  that  the  possession  of  the  crown  depended 
on  the  possession  of  Paris,  the  possession  of  Paris  upon  his  changing 
his  religious  creed,  and  the  unity  of  France  politically  upon  the 
open  toleration  of  religious  diversities.     But  he  also  knew  that  an 
immediate  change  of  religion  would  be  too  obvious  a  piece  of  time- 
serving to  answer  his  purpose.     To  cover  it,  time  and,  if  possible, 
some  success  in  arms  were  necessary.     Issuing,  therefore,  a  most  con- 
ciliatory proclamation,  hinting  the  possibility  of  his  ultimate  con- 
version, he  determined  to  support  the  cause  of  legitimate  royalty.     In 
his  ambiguous  position  he  required  some  external  help  ;  the  similarity 
of  their  feelings  and  circumstances  rendered  it  almost  necessary  foi 
Elizabeth  to  assist  him,  and  year  by  year  troops  were  sent  over  for 
the  purpose.     The  success  which  Henry  wanted  attended  his  arms. 
In  1589,  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe,  and  again  at  Ivry,  in  1590,  he  was 
victorious  over  the  Leaguers  ;  while  the  open  intervention  of  Philip 
II.  in  the  quarrel,  and  the  suggestion  that  his  own  daughter  should 
be  raised  to  the  throne  of  France,  brought  the  national  feeling  more 
and  more  to  the  side  of  Henry.     Still  Paris  would  not  give  in.     Its 
faubourgs  were  taken  and  pillaged.     It  bore  a  siege,  in  which  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  it  was  rescued  only 
by  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands.     At  last    in 

1593,  when  enough  had  been  done  for  honour,  Henry  re.   He  become 
cognized  the  necessity  of  changing  his  religion.     One  bv   cathouc. 

one  the  provinces  accepted  his  authority,  and  at  length,  in  March 

1594,  he  entered  Paris  as  King.     His  triumph  was  followed  by  an 
open  war  with  Spain.    For  three  years  it  lasted,  during  which,  in  1596, 
the  Archduke  Albert,  who  had  succeeded  Parma  in  the  Netherlands 
took  possession  of  Calais,  and  afterwards  of  Amiens.    Want  of  money 
was  telling  on  both  sides,  and  when  Henry  was  able  to  treat  with 
honour,  upon  the  recapture  of  Amiens  in  1598,  peace   Final  compro- 
was  at  once  set  on  foot,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vervins  con-    "^"^    '^"'*'y 
eluded,  followed  by  the  declaration   of  the    Edict   of   Edict  of  Nantet. 
Nantes,  granting  toleration  to  the  Protestants. 

Constantly  during  this  period   Henry  received   assistance  from 
Elizabeth,  doled  out  in  the  old  niggardly  maimer,  while  haggling 
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bargains  were  made  for  the  repayment  of  expenscB,  and  the  frank 
Part  played  by  ^ction  of  the  troops  was  checked  by  orders  confining  them 
EngiMid  In  to  the  defensive.     But  Elizabeth  had  found  her  match. 

If  she  was  stingy  in  granting  help,  Henry,  on  his  part, 
was  absolutely  careless  as  to  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. He  knew,  in  fact,  that  Elizabeth  could  not  afford  to  desert 
him.  The  Spanish  King  was  laying  claim  for  his  daughter  to  Brittany 
as  a  female  fief.  That  the  seaport  towns  should  be  in  possession  of 
Philip,  England  could  not  tolerate  ;  and  to  support  Henry  was  in  fact 
to  carry  on  war  cheaply  against  Spain.  However,  though  the  English 
troops  did  occasionally  good  service,  their  operations  were  chiefly 
confined  to  Normandy  and  Brittany.  Henry's  conversion  to  Roman 
Catholicism  drew  forth  a  dignified  protest  from  Elizabeth,  or  rather 
from  Burghley;^but  there  was  too  much  in  common,  both  in  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  two  princes,  to  allow  of  a  permanent 
coolness  between  them.  Indeed,  the  open  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain  on  the  part  of  Henry  in  1595,  and  the  capture  of  Calais  by  the 
Archduke  Albert,  drove  Elizabeth  to  make  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  French,  by  which  4000  men  (a  number  afterwards  changed 
to  2000)  were  to  serve  in  France.  Neither  party  was  to  make  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Henry's  ambassadors  introduced  a 
skilfully-worded  clause  which  enabled  him  to  evade  this  condition, 
and  the  English  Queen's  influence,  backed  by  that  of  the  States  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  Henry  from  concluding 
peace  in  the  year  1598. 

While  thus,  in  her  foreign  policy,  Elizabeth  pursued  the  same 
half-hearted  course  as  had  marked  her  whole  career,  at  home,  freed 
from  the  dangers  which  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  her, 
she  exhibited  her  old  peculiarities  still  more  markedly.  The  parsi- 
mony of  which  she  had  always  made  so  great  a  point,  and  which  had 
in  fact  enabled  her  to  gain  much  popularity  by  rendering  taxes  un- 
Eiizabeth'sarbi-  ^ecessary,  now  grew  into  avarice.  Sure  of  her  people, 
trary  conduct  to  and  trusting  to  her  success,  her  demands  from  her  Par- 
ar  amen ,  ^^^jj^gj^^  became  large.  Her  arbitrary  temper,  like  her 
love  of  money,  increased  from  freedom  of  restraint.  Her  Parliaments, 
of  which  four  were  summoned  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  were 
treated  with  but  little  respect.  Elizabeth  always  had  the  wisdom  to 
see  when  it  was  necessary  to  yield,  and  her  graceful  retreat  before 
the  attacks  of  the  Commons  on  the  subject  of  monopolies  will  be 
mentioned  in  its  place.  But  usually  the  Parliament  was  kept  most 
strictly  to  the  discussion  of  those  points  for  which  it  had  been  sum- 

*  Cecil  had  become  Lord  Burghley  In  1572. 
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moned,  and  whenever  the  Puritan  party,  which  grew  daily  stronger 
ventured  to  touch  the  immunities  or  conduct  of  the   clemy    the 
Queen's  vengeance  was  certain  to  fall  upon  the  off'enders.    Thus  in 
1593,  when  one  Mr.  Maurice  brought  in  a  motion  for  restricting  the  en- 
croachments of  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  Speaker  refused  to  put  the 
question  tiU  he  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Queen.     Maurice 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  forbidden  again  to  take  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament.    In  fact,  her  view  of  the  position  of  the  Commons  is  fairly 
represented  by  her  answer,  when  the  Speaker  of  the  same  ParUament 
demanded  as  usual  Uberty  of  speech.     She  replied  that  Uberty  thev 
should  have,  but  that  the  Uberty  consisted  in  the  privilege  of  saving 
Yes  and  No.  ©  /    b 

But  it  was  in  her  government  ol  the  Church  that  Elizabeth's 
arbitrary  temper  was  most  shown.     From  the  very  first   ^nd  in  e 
she  had  been  tenacious  of  her  supremacy  in  matters   "ticTimtUrt. 
ecclesiastical,  and  had  insisted  with  a  high  hand  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of   her  peculiar  views.     On  her   accession,  the    Catholics 
were  numericaUy  by  far  the  stronger  party  in  England.     Bui;  as  her 
circumstances  forced  her  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  she 
conceived  that  a  church  as  nearly  resembling  the  old  Church  as 
possible  would  be  the  most  readily  accepted  by  her  people      She 
wished  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  CathoHc  powers  that  she  was  no  heretic 
but  in  aU  respects,  except  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy, a  Catholic.     Her  wisest  counsellors  saw  more  clearly  that  such 
a  half  measure  would  be  useless,  and  that  her  real  support  was  the 
earnest  zeal  of  the  Puritan  minority.     In  many  respects,  therefore 
the  Church  became  distinctly  Protestant.     The  new  Bishops  were 
principaUy  drawn  from  those  who  had  learnt  their  Protestantism 
abroad.     The  Hvings  made  vacant  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were 
filled  with  Puritan  divines.     But  Elizabeth,  unable  to  sympathise 
with  strong  reHgious  conviction,  and  taking  an  exclusively  political 
view  of  the  matter,  thought  it  the  duty  of  good  subjects  to  conform 
to  the  State  Church,  and  to  be  satisfied  if  they  were  left  free  to 
beHeve  as  they  liked  in  their  own  minds.     Any  attempt  to  diff'er 
externally  from  the  form  established  by  law  she  regarded  with  ex- 
treme dislike.    Her  first  Archbishop,  Parker,  entirely  sympathized 
with  her,  and  measures  of  coercion  were  very  shortly  taken  against 
those  Puritans  who  seemed  determined  to  carrv  out    ». 
theix  Views  m  opposition  to  the  Act  of  Unifonnity.    Puritan.. 
Thus,  as  already  mentioned,  many  of  the  London  clergy  were  sus- 
pcuded  in  the  year  1565,  and  soon  afterwards  a  Puritan  meeting  in 
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Plummer's  Hall  was  dissolved,  and  some  of  those  present  imprisoned. 
Up  to  this  time  the  points  at  issue  were  rather  matters  of  ceremonial, 
held  by  scrupulous  consciences  to  involve  principles,  than  any  matter 
of  doctrine  or  even  of  Church  government.  But  the  tendency  of  the 
more  earnest  and  thinking  Protestants  towards  Puritanism  was  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  The  middle  position  occupied  by  the  Church 
of  England  gave  it  of  necessity  the  appearance  of  a  political  expedient. 
Nor  did  the  Queen's  language  and  conduct  lead  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion. She  constantly  spoke  of  the  Bishops  with  contempt,  threatened 
to  unfrock  them  at  her  pleasure,  and  evidently  regarded  them  as 
creatures  of  her  will.  Their  own  conduct  still  further  tended  to 
lower  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held.  It  is  evident  from  the 
constant  coraplaiuts  of  the  time  that  they  used  their  offices  very  much 
as  a  means  of  making  money.  Pluralities  were  abundant,  the  old 
exactions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  re-established,  and  the  incomes 
to  the  sees  forestalled.  It  does  not  as  yet  appear  that  any  distinct 
assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Episcopacy  was  made  in  the  English 
Church.  Hooker,  whose  great  book  on  Ecclesiastical  Pclity  is  a 
defence  of  the  English  Church,  distinctly  rests  the  authority  of  the 
Bishops  upon  political  grounds. 

But  meanwhile  the  Puritans,  headed  by  Cartwright,  Maigaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  affronted  by  the  persecution 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  justly  indignant  at  the  abuses  which 
existed  in  the  Church,  had  already  raised  the  claims  of  Pres- 
byterianism  as  a  Divine  institution.  Cartwright's  "Admonition," 
published  in  1572,  contains  language  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Church,  formed  upon  a  republican  model,  was  superior  to  the  State. 
The  example  of  a  completed  Presbytery  in  Scotland  gave  evident 
proof  that  such  a  claim  was  the  natural  result  of  the  system.  The 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  had  been  established  in  that 
country  in  1592  ;  and  by  Melville  and  other  leaders  of  the  Kirk  the 
right  of  interference  in  political  matters,  of  personal  rebuke  of  the 
sovereign,  and  of  the  exercise  of  a  superior  power  to  that  of  the 
temporal  monarch,  was  openly  asserted.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
mass  of  the  Puritans,  whatever  their  theory  may  have  been,  accepted 
the  Queen's  supremacy,  repelled  the  charge  of  schism,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  lawfulness  of  continuing  in  the  Established  Church.^ 
There  was  indeed  an  extreme  section,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Brownists,  who  became  afterwards  Independents.  All  parties  seem 
to  have  agreed  that  these  men  were  fair  objects  of  persecution.     Many 

1  Hallam's  C(msi.  HUt.  i.  213. 
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of  them  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  some  of  them  executed 
The  republican  views  held  by  the  advanced  Puritans  with  recrard 
to   Church  government  rendered   them  particularly   distasteful  to 
Elizabeth.     During  the  struggle  with  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe 
she  and  her  ministers  were  too  conscious  of  the  support  she  derived 
from  them  to  proceed  to  extremities.     During  the  archiepiscopacy 
of  Grindal,  himself  inclined  to  Puritanism,  they  enjoyed 
a  period  of  comparative  rest ;  but  upon  his  death  he   J?cuu d  Indlr 
was  succeeded  by  Whitgift,  a  man  of  a  very  different   wmtgift. 
temper.     In  1583,  the  Court  of  High  Commission  attained  its  full 
powers.     It  consisted  of  44  members,  12  of  whom  were 
Bishops,    and    was    invested    with    almost    unlimited   of'^mgr' 
authority  on  the  questions  of  Church  government  and    ^o^^ission. 
discipline.     Its  proceedings  were  of  a  very  arbitrary  description     A 
person  brought  before  them  was  cross-examined  with  extreme  close 
ness,  and  compelled  to  give  his  answers  upon  oath,  known  as  the 
tx  officw  oath.     He  was  thus,  in  opposition  to  the   principles   of 
English  law,  compeUed  to  convict  himself.     As  EUzabeth  gradually 
triumphed  over  her  enemies,  she  ventured  to  carry  out  her  own  views 
of  uniformity  with  greater  strictness,  and  Whitgift,  backed  by  the 
High  Commission  Court,  began  a  persecution  of  tlie  Puritans 

But  it  was  not  tiU  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  that  the  Church 
of  England  asserted  its  highest  pretensions.     The  support  of  the 
Protestants  was  no  longer  so  necessary.     Elizabeth  had  proved  that 
m  times  of  danger  she  could  rely  upon  them.     They  now  thwarted 
her  views  of  her  own  ecclesiastical  supremacy.     Moreover,  the  spirit 
ot  the  whole  Church  had  become  much  modified.    Forced 
by  the  action  of  Spain  to  become  national,  deprived  by   tte^h" 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary  of  the  hope  of  a  Catholic  sue-   ^""^  **'^- 
cessor    the  Catholics  now  in  large  numbers  entered  the  national 
Lhurch.     Believing  in  their  hearts  the  old  doctrines  of  Rome  it  was 
natural   that  they  should  bring  out,   as   far  cis  possible,  whatever 
remained  CathoUc,  and  that  was  much,  in  the  forms  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.     Thus  was  formed  the  High  Church  party 
and  thus  sprang  up  the  idea  of  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  whic'h 
produced  such  fatal  consequences  in  subsequent   reigns.     In  her 
tenderness  to  her  newly-converted  subjects,  less  certain  of  their  con- 
tinned  loyalty  than  of  that  of  the  well-tried  Puritan  party,  the  Queen 
aUied  herself  with  the  High  Church.     The  growth  of  this  party,  and 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  High  Commission  Court  and  the  Bishops, 
natiirnlly  drove  the  Puritans  to  more  organized  opposition.     In  1590* 
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under  the  guidance  of  Cartwriglit,  associations  were  formed  in 
different  parts  of  England  for  the  establishment  of  synods  and  classes, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  Presbyterianism.  Summoned  before  the 
High  Commission  Court,  the  leaders  refused  to  take  the  ex  officio 
oath.  The  case  was  moved  to  the  Star  Chamber.  But  in  spite  of 
the  clamours  of  the  Church,  the  strength  of  the  party  was  too  great 
to  admit  of  their  punishment  They  were  discharged  after  having 
made  an  apology ;  the  question  was  taken  up  in  Parliament,  but 
Elizabeth  at  once  interfered,  as  before  related.  The  war  was  then 
carried  on  in  the  press.  Violent  pamphlets  were  issued  against  the 
Church.  The  most  vehement  and  successful  were  those  signed 
Martin  Mar- Prelate.  For  long  the  author  evaded  all  attempts  at 
discovery.  A  moveable  press,  from  which  the  pamphlets  issued,  was 
shifted  from  place  to  place  in  times  of  danger.  But  at  last,  one 
Final  increM6  Penry,  a  Welshman,  was  apprehended,  tried  as  the 
of  puriunum  author  of  the  pamphlets,  and  executed.  But  no  severity, 
no  arbitrary  suppression  of  public  opinion,  produced  the  desired  effect. 
The  close  of  the  reign  saw  Puritanism  more  widely  spread,  and  more 
eager  in  opposition  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Thus,  during  Burghley'a  lifetime,  the  character  of  the  Government, 
Death  of  the  ^^^  ^^^  exception  of  such  changes  as  were  rendered 
jkimiiiLster..  almost  inevitable  by  the  fact  that  the  Queen  was  now 
yovng  meD  of  triumphant  instead  of  in  danger,  continued  the  same. 
"^^"^  But  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  this  prudent  course 

was  adhered  to.  One  by  one,  shortly  after  the  crisis  of  1588,  the  old 
ministers,  who  had  created  and  carried  out  the  cautious  policy  of  the 
reign,  died.  Sir  Walter  Mildraay  died  in  1589.  Early  Ln  1591,  Wal- 
singham  and  Randolph  died  ;  In  the  following  year  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  and  two  years  after,  Sussex  and  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton.  In  their 
place  there  arose  younger  men,  eager  for  a  more  vigorous  exhibition 
R*ieigh  °^  *^®  strength  of  England.    The  chief  of  these  were 

Ealeigh  and  Essex.  They  both  belonged  rather  to  the 
courtier  than  to  the  statesman  class,  though  Raleigh  proved  by  his 
writings,  as  well  as  by  his  influence  in  Parliament,  that  he  was  not 
deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  He  owed  his  rise  to  the 
personal  favour  of  the  Queen.  He  was  made  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
and  sought  to  keep  himself  in  favour  by  joining  largely  in  the 
adventurous  expeditions  againgt  the  power  of  Spain,  which  were  of 
constant  occurrence.  Thus,  in  1592,  he  set  on  foot  a  great  expedition 
the  command  of  wliich,  however,  he  ultimately  handed  over  to  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher,  and  in  1596  he  sailed  to  Guiana,  and  explored 
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400  miles  of  the  Orinoco.    Essex  reached  a  position  of  much  more 
importance.     Very  early  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
favour  of  the  Queen.    Though  only  j  ust  of  age  at  the  time   ^""^ 
of  the  Armada,  he  was.made  Captain-General  of  the  cavalry,  under 
Leicester,  and  upon  that  nobleman's  death  succeeded  to  much  of  his 
personal  influence  with  Elizabeth.     His  impetuous  character  made 
him  despise  the  cautious  policy  of  Burghley.     He  was  unable  to  sup- 
plant  that  minister,  whose  influence  was  constantly  paramount  in  all 
matters  of  real  importance ;  but  he  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  succeed  him 
as  chief  adviser  to  the  Crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  Robert  Cecil, 
Burghley's  son,  who,  trained  in  the  prudent  diplomacy  of  his  father,' 
became  his  chief  rival.     A  constant  advocate  for  war,  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  be  made  to  adapt  himself  to  the  cautious  policy  of 
the  Queen.     Her  favour,  however,  secured  him  the  highest  commands. 
To  him  were  intrusted  the  armies  sent  to  support  Henry  IV.     The 
forced  inactivity  in  which  he  was  kept  ill  suited  his  temperament, 
nor  did  the  Queen  like  his  lengthened  absence  from  her.     In  the 
following  year  he  was  recalled,  without  having  had  any  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself.     But  some  years  after,  in  1596,  his  war- 
like policy,  backed  as  it  was  by  Howard,  the  Lord-Admiral,  was  for  a 
moment  triumphant.     In  company  with  the  Admiral  he  was  sent  in 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Spain.     The  Spanish  fleet  was 
beaten  and  destroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  ;  Essex  rapidly  landed 
his  troops  and  reduced  the  town.     But  he  was  overiiiled  when  he 
wished  to  advance  further  into  the  heart  of  Spain  ;  and,  after  two 
other  sUght  successes,  the  expedition  returned  to  England.     As  it 
was,  it  inflicted  the  greatest  blow  which  Philip  had  yet  received,  and 
roused  him  to  adopt  a  firmer  line  of  action  in  the  following  years.     On 
his  return,  Essex  was  not  received  with  the  enthusiasm  he  expected. 
The  Cecils  charged  him  with  wilful  extravagance,  a  point  on  which  the 
Queen  always  felt  strongly.     For  some  time  he  was  in  disgrace,  but 
ultimately  succeeded  in  establishing  his  innocence,  and  was  victorious 
over  the  Cecils.     In  the  following  year  he  was  again  sent  to  Spain, 
where  Philip  was  preparing  to  revenge   the   loss  of  Cadiz.     The 
weather  prevented  him  from  winning  any  marked   success.       He 
reached  the  Azores,  and  took  several  places,  but  missed  the  great 
Plate  fleet,  which  was  his  special  object ;  on  his  return,  he  was  a^^ain 
ill  received  and  disgraced.     He  was  filled  with  anger,  too,  at  events 
which  had  taken  place  during  his  absence.     The  Chancellorsliip  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  he  had  desired  for  a  friend  of  his  own, 
had  been  given  to  his  rival,  Robert  Cecil.     The  Lord-Admiral  hAd 
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been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Nottingham,  especially  for  his  services 
at  Cadiz,  which  Essex  regarded  as  his  own.  This  promotion,  which 
gave  Howard  the  precedence,  induced  Essex  to  withdraw  in  anger  from 
He  incceed.  in  ^^®  Court,  and  it  was  only  on  being  created  Earl  Marshal, 
continuing  war     and  thus  regaining  his  precedence,  that  he  consented  to 

with  Spain.  ,  j         j  •      .  ^ 

be  appeased  and  agam  to  appear  at  Court.     It  was  a 

temporary  alliance  with  the  Cecils  which  gained  him  this  promotion  ; 

his  friendship  was  necessary  for  them  during  Robert  Cecil's  absence 

from  England  in  the  negotiation  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Vervins, 

Loses  tb0  ^^*  *^®  truce  was  of  short  duration.     Their  policies  were 

^our  of  too  distinct  to  admit  of  cordial  friendship,  and  Essex  used 

all  his  influence  successfully  to  thwart  them  in  their 
desire  of  establishing  a  peace  with  Spain.  In  1598,  his  petulance  in 
the  Council,  when  the  question  of  the  employment  of  a  deputy  for 
Ireland  was  brought  forward,  so  roused  the  anger  of  the  Queen,  that 
Triumph  0/  she  struck  him.  The  quarrel,  rather  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Cecils.  tjjg  world,  was  again  made  up ;  but  she  had  become  weary 

of  his  self-willed  ways,  and  upon  the  death  of  Burghley,  in  1598,  it 
was  to  Robert  Cecil,  and  not  to  him,  that  the  chief  power  fell. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  intrigues  for  power  at  home,  and  of  a 
National  not  verj  dignified  policy  abroad,  the  nation  had  been 

greatness.  sweeping  ou  in  a  course  of  ever-increasing  triumph.    The 

wealth  of  the  country,  fostered  by  the  lengthened  freedom  from 
foreign  invasion  and  by  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  taxation,  had 
been  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  decline  of  Spain,  the  renewed 
energy  of  England  in  maritime  affairs,  had  opened  new  markets  and 
increased  commerce.  The  discovery  of  America  had  been  gradually 
continued,  principally  by  the  efforts  to  discover  the  North-Westem 
Passage.  Frobisher  had  reached  Labrador,  Drake  had  twice  circum- 
navigated the  globe.  Raleigh  had  founded  a  settlement  in  America, 
which,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  afterwards  became  the  great 
province  of  Virginia.  Great  trading  companies  sprang  into  existence. 
In  1581,  the  Turkey  Company  was  incorporated,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  reign,  in  1600,  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  so  great  as 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  first  East  India  Company. 

With  this  great  increase  of  commercial  wealth,  there  sprang  up  a 
continxiation  I'^newal  of  the  same  abuses  that  marked  the  reign  of 
Of  economic        Henry  VIII.    Again  land  began  to  fall  into  the  hands 

ol  the  mercantile  class  ;  again  arable  land  was  changed 
into  pasture,  and  small  holdings  were  thrown  into  large  farms. 
This   inevitable   change,   ultimately  perhaps  advantageous,  was  at 
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that  time  looked  upon  as  a  great  disaster,  lessening  as  it  did  the 
yeoman  class,  in  which  the  strength  of  England  was  supposed  to 
reside.     The  Legislature,  as  usual,  interfered.     Acts  were   passed 
against  the  formation  of  large  farms.     No  cottage  was    Attempu  to 
allowed  to  be  built  without  a  plot  of  four  acres  attached,   '■^^'''^  ti^em. 
while  wages,  which  had  begun  to   be   treated   as  a  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  were  yearly  regulated,  to 
suit  the  varying  value  of  the  precious  metals.     This  deUcate  opera- 
tion was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  magistrates.     Like  all  other 
such  efforts,  these  attempts  to  check  the  natural  growth  of  society 
were  fruitless.     The  frequent  expeditions  threw  upon 
the  world  a  number  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors,    ^*«*^*'°*^- 
and  these,  with  the  day-labourers  who  could  find  no  work,  gave  rise 
to  an  ever-increasing  and  dangerous  class  of  vagabonds.     It  was  to 
meet  this  growing  difficulty  that  the  Parliament  of  1597  devoted 
most  of  its  attention.     In  the  preceding  reigns  attempts  had  been 
made  to  alleviate  the  growing  poverty  by  weekly  collections  in  the 
churches.     Authority  was  given,  by  a  Statute  in  1562,  to  the  Bishop 
to  compel  the  payment  of  this  collection,  and  to  determine  the  sum 
paid.     This  was  the  first  beginning  of  a  compulsory  assessment  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.      In  1572  a  new  law  was  passed, 
by    which    vagabonds    and    rogues   were    still    to   be   ^*  ^°''"  ^** 
punished  with  the  stocks  and  otherwise,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
really  indigent  were  registered,  and  convenient  places  established 
for  their  habitation,  and  overseers  appointed  to  fiiid  work  for  those 
who  were  not  absolutely  incapacitated.      Two  years   later,  houses 
of  correction,  in  which  this  work  was  exacted,  were  built.     But 
in  1597,   what  may  be   regarded  as   the   first  general   Poor  Law 
was  passed,  which  was  completed  in  1601,  and  continued  in  force 
till  the   new  Pocr   Law  (1832).      By  these  laws,  which   were  in 
spirit  the  same  as  the  preceding  ones,  vagabond  and  sturdy  beggars 
were  still  whipped  and  passed  from  parish  to  parish  ;  but  the  assess- 
ment for  the  building  of  workhouses  and  the  relief  of  the  really 
destitute,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  justices,  was 
now  intrusted  to  parochial  officers,  the  overseers. 

Another  sign   of  this   transition  period  was  the   introduction  of 
greater  luxury.      Freedom  from  civil  war  had  rendered    „,„^v  , 

.  v  111*  urowtn  oi 

tne  old  fortress  or  castellated  mansion  useless,  and  the   luxury. 

land  was  now  covered  with  noble  but  defenceless  mansions,  in  that 

style  of  architecture  which  is  still  known  as  Elizabethan. 

As  usual,  after  a  period  of  intense  mental  and  political  excitement, 
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the  literary  power  of  the  nation  awoke.  All  the  new  ideas  called 
into  existence  by  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and 
Literature.  ^^^  discovery  of  the  New  World,  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  in  abeyance  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country, 
assumed  a  form,  and  found  expression  in  writing.  In  every  sphere 
of  thought  the  same  vitality  made  itself  evident.  Four  pre- 
eminent names  in  different  lines  of  literary  activity  mark  the  time 
— Shakspere,  Spenser,  Bacon,  and  Hooker.  In  all  these  four 
writers  we  have,  in  different  ways,  distinctly  marked  the  influences 
of  the  time.  The  drama,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  in  which  the 
literary  spirit  of  the  people  showed  itself,  had  long 
existed  in  England.  But,  like  other  literature,  it  had 
fallen  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  Miracles  and  moralities, 
in  which  either  sacred  histories  were  exhibited,  or  moral  lessons 
inculcated  by  allegorical  personages,  had  been  the  chief  forms 
which  it  had  assumed.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  the  return  of  men's  miuds  from  what  was  spiritual  and 
ideal  to  what  was  real.  Admiration  for  the  beauties  of  external  form 
took  the  place  in  Art  of  a  love  of  beauty  of  sentiment.  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  superseded  Fra  Angelico,  with  his  stiff  and  con- 
ventional drawings,  and  beautiful,  delicate,  sentimental  countenances. 
In  the  same  way,  upon  the  stage,  men  began  to  long  for  vigorous 
exhibitions  of  external  action  and  of  natural  passions,  where  good 
and  bad  played  their  respective  parts.  Histories  and  rough  comedies 
and  farces  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  mystery  plays.  Unformed 
at  first,  these  by  degrees  took  shape.  Already,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  forms  a  sort  of  intermediate  link 
between  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  written 
a  regular  tragedy  called  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex."  Other  authors  had 
continued  his  work,  which  found  its  completion  however  only  in 
Shakspere,  in  whose  writings  all  forms  of  life  are  shown  with 
marvellous  power,  and  all  forms  of  the  drama  find  their  representa- 
tives. Deep  metaphysical  tragedy,  regular  weU-ordered  comedy,  to- 
gether with  outbursts  of  the  rough  fun  of  the  farce,  are  all  to  be  found 
in  his  plays,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  his 
sympathy  with  all  forms  of  human  feeling,  the  comparative  sobriety 
with  which  he  clothes  even  his  most  passionate  characters,  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  an  age  when,  in  the  midst  of  strong  excitement,  Art 
was  beginning  to  resume  its  sway.  The  allegory  of 
Bpeaaer.  Spenser  had  also  been  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Buckhurst. 

In  his  "  Induction  to  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates  "  are  specimens  of 
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powerful  imaginative  allegory  unequalled  even  by  Spenser.      But  [^ 
Shakspere  brought  drama  to  its  perfection,    so   did  Spenser   alle- 
gory.    The  sensuous  sweetness  of  his  verse,  the  high  tone  in  which 
his  sentiment  is  pitched,  the  air  of  heroic  knightly  adventure  which 
breathes  through  his  works,  are  an  exact  expression  of  that  side  of 
English  life  which  was  called  into  existence  by  the  darrug  adventures 
of  our  seamen,  by  the  quaint  and  somewhat  unreal  chivalry  of  the 
Court,  and  by  the  religious  element  which  was  mingled  in  every 
question  of  the  time.      But  if  these  two  great  poets  represent  the 
return  to  nature  and  the  rebirth  of  modem  knighthood  which  had 
been   awakened    by   the    Renaissance,   the   Reformation,   and    the 
dangerous  position  of  a  Queen,  exciting  at  once  loyalty  and  chivalry 
both  the  philosophic  and  political  character  of  the  time  is  fairly 
represented  by  the  prose  writers— Hooker  and  Bacon. 
The  one  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Church,  not  upon    ^°°^*'" 
religious  but  upon  political  grounds,  and  in  so  doing  touched  the  real 
spring  of  modern  sovereignty.      For  this  he  rests  as  much  aa  Locke 
subsequently  did  upon   the   ultimate   wiU   of  the   people,  and  an 
implied  contract  between  King  and  people.     In  Bacon, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  a  system  fated  under  one    ^''*'°' 
form  or  another  to  subvert  for  ever  the  philosophy  of  the  School- 
men.     Bacon's    system  rests    upon    fact,  upon    experience,  upon 
inquiry  ;   the  system  of  the  older  metaphysicians  upon  authority. 
And  in  this  difference,  in  fact,  is  summed   up  the  whole  claim  of 
the  Reformers,  whether  reUgious  or  political.     Henceforward  reason- 
able and  intellectual  grounds  are  in  all  matters  to  take  the  place  of 
mere  assertion,  however  venerable  or  well  supported. 

The  year  1698  was  a  very  important  one  both  for  England  and 
Europe.     Abroad  it  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Philip 
II.   and   the   change  of   poUcy   of  Henry   IV.      This   ^^^ 
king,  finding  it  impossible  to  establish  his  position  m   ^^•*- 
opposition  to  the  Catholics,  having  changed  his  religion,  determineA 
to  attempt  the  cUfficult  part  of  King  of  both  parties.     For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  first  of  all  secured  toleration  to  his  former 
associates  by  issuing  the  Edict   of  Nantes.      He  had    ^^""^ 
then  to  play  a  somewhat  double  part,  which  he  performed  success- 
fully, but  which  a  good  deal  shook  the  confidence  that  England  had 
hitherto  placed  in  him.     For  England  the  year  was  rendered  im- 
portant by  the  death  of  Burghley,  whose  sagacity  had 
so  triumphantly  carried  his  mistress  through  her  perilous   ^^"S^^ 
reign.    The  habit  of  intrigue  which  had  long  been  secretly   *'»'«"•'• 
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existing  in  England,  now  found  room  to  exhibit  itself  in  public. 
The  points  at  issue  were  partly  ambitious  and  personal,  but  partly 
involved  principles.  There  was  a  contest  for  the  vacant  power,  the 
Rivalry  of  Essex  "^'^^^  aspirants  to  which  were  Burghley's  son  Robert  and 
JhiSt"n  '^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Essex.  No  two  men  could  have  exhibited  a 
sharper  contrast.  The  one,  educated  by  his  father  for 
the  express  purpose  of  succeeding  him,  was  like  his  father  in  minia- 
ture, crafty,  observant,  cautious,  but  without  his  father's  breadth  of 
view.  He  was  a  tj-pe  of  the  statesman  class.  Essex  was  a  young 
soldier,  impatient  of  delay,  and  fuU  of  eager  action,  but  hot-tempered 
and  overbearing,  a  type  of  that  courtier  class  which  had  formed  an 
inner  circle  round  the  Queen,  and  had  attained  their  influence,  such 
as  it  was,  by  the  Queen's  partiality  rather  than  by  their  own  wisdom. 
The  Queen  was  passionately  fond  of  him,  and  treated  him  like  a 
spoilt  chHd.  Like  a  spoilt  child  he  acted.  When  displeased,  he 
rudely  turned  his  back  on  her,  she  boxed  his  ears,  and  he  went  home 
sulkily  and  took  to  his  bed .  The  trick  of  feigned  indisposition  nearly 
always  brought  his  fond  old  mistress  round  again.  He  had  managed 
to  make  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  had  quarrelled  with  Raleigh  and 
the  Howards  by  attributing  lukewammess  to  them  at  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  in  1596.     He  thus  stood  almost  alone  in  the  CounciL 

But  besides  this  personal  rivalry  there  was  involved  the  question 
Possible  of  the  succession,  on  which  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  to  the 

•occeMort  Queen.   There  were  four  possible  claimants,^  all  of  whom 

had  something  to  be  said  for  them.     There  was  James  of  Scotland, 
the  representative  of  the  elder  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  legiti- 
mate heir.     Secondly,  there  was  Lord  Beauchamp,  son  of  Catherine 
Grey  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  representative  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
second  sister  Mary,  and  heir  in  accordance  with  that  monarch's  will. 
Thirdly,  the  supporters  of  hereditary  descent,  who  at  the  same  time 
disliked  the  idea  of  an  alien  and  a  Scotchman,  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  Arabella  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  the  younger  brother  of 
Damley,  and  like  James  a  direct  descendant  from  Henry's  eldest 
sister,  but  through  her  second  marriage  with  Lord  Angus.     Lastly, 
the  Jesuits  and  vehement  Catholics,  with  reminiscences  of  the  last 
reign,  desiring  connection  with  Philip  II.  as  head  of  their  religion 
were  ready  to  uphold  the  claims  of  IsabeUa  the  Infanta,  a  direct  de-' 
scendant  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  married  Constance,  the  daughter 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel.     Practically,  before  the  close  of  the  reign,  all 
question  as  to  the  succession  disappeared,  and  except  the  extreme 
CathoHcs,  who  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  good  the 

^  See  page  355. 
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claims  of  the  Infanta  by   force  of  arras,  aU  England  was  ready  to 
accept  James.     With  him  both  Cecil  and  Essex  were  in 
correspondence.    Their  advice  was  characteristic.    Essex    fn^^ELe',^*'" 
urged  the  assembly  of  an  army  on  the  Borders  and  a   '"^  '^*°'"- 
demand  of  instant  recognition  as  heir.     Cecil,  who  saw  how  things 
were  tending,  recommended  silence  and  delay,  assuring  James  that 
all  parties  were  gradually  inclining  in  his  favour. 

But  though  at  one  in  their  views  of  the  succession,  Essex  and  Cecil 
were  bitter  enemies ;  and  an  event  soon  happened  which  gave  the 
crafty  statesman  an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  rival  to  destroy  him- 
self.   Affairs  in  Ireland  demanded  active  interference  ; 
throughout  the  reign  there  had  been  much  trouble  there^    ^^^  ^*^' 
aiid  the  Queen  had  somewhat  neglected  it  in  her  constant  atten- 
tion to  English  and   Continental  politics.     After  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  of  Desmond,  C'Neil,  who  had  hitherto  been  faithful 
and  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  rose  in  insurrection. 
Various  governors,  left  without  much  assistance  from  England,  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  suppress  him,  and  lately  Bagnal  had  suffered  a 
complete  defeat  at  Blackwater.     There  were  rumours  also  that  Tyrone 
was  expecting  assistance  from  Spain,  and  it  became  necessary  to  act 
with  energy.     When  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Council,  Essex 
found  objections  to  every  name  mentioned  as  Deputy,  and  it  was  evident 
to  his  enemies  that  he  was  himself  desirous  of  the  place.     Conscious  of 
the  dangers  which  attended  the  position,  especially  to  so  aspiring  and 
hot-tempered  a  man  as  Essex,  his  enemies  were  only  too  glad  to  let  him 
go,  especially  as  he  was  thus  removed  from  the  Council.     Nor  was  the 
Queen,  in  spite  of  her  fondness  for  him,  blind  to  his  faults.     She  was 
therefore  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  without  inflicting  disgrace. 

Armed  with  fuller  powers  than  had  ever  before  been  intrusted  to  a 
viceroy,— the  right  of  pardoning  even  treason,  and  of  making  either 
peace  or  war,— and  attended  by  a  powerful  army,  Essex   g,,^^ 
set  out  for  his  new  destination.     His  reception  by  the   to*&ei2d' 
Irish  was  enthusiastic,  and  seems  to  have  overturned  his   SST^  **' 
not  too  well-balanced  character.     Instead  of  at  once   March  1599. 
marching  in  strength  to  the  North,  where  O'Neil's  power  was,  he 
wasted  his  time  in  an  idle  parade  through  Limerick  and 
Kilkenny,  and  finally,  when  he  found  his  army  d^vind-   EM«ii**' 
ling  from  him,  he  held  a  meeting  with  Tyrone  \ipon  the    ^*^*°*- 
river  Brenny,  and  admitted  him  to  peace  on  terms  that  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  distasteful  to  the  English  Government.     There  were  indeed 
some  points  in  them  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  aimed  at  estab- 
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lishing  himself  as  in  some  sort  independent  Governor  of  Ireland. 
Tyrone  demanded  that  half  the  army  should  consist  of  Irishmen, 
that  the  judges  and  chief  officials  should  be  Irish,  that  his  lands  and 
those  of  Desmond  should  be  restored,  and  added  the  suspicious 
clause  that  some  great  Earl  should  be  sent  over  to  represent  the 
Crown.  The  whole  course  of  Essex's  conduct  was  such  as  to 
draw  down  upon  him  a  reprimand  from  the  English  Council 
which  his  hasty  temper  could  iU  brook.  It  is  possible  that  he 
designed  to  use  his  Irish  army  against  his  enemies  in  the  Council, 
but  he  first  determined  to  make  a  final  trial  of  that  personal  influence 
His  hasty  return  over  the  Quceu  which  had  so  often  served  him.  He 
and  disgrace.  hurried  across  the  Channel,  and  hastened  to  the  Queen's 
presence,  using  aU  the  freedom  of  a  favoured  lover.  All  soiled  as  he 
was  from  his  long  journey,  he  burst  into  her  room  before  she  was 
dressed,  for  her  hair  was  hanging  loose  about  her,  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  knees  and  kissing  her  dress,  sought  to  revive  her  old 
affection  for  him.  For  the  moment  he  was  successful  But  that 
wiser  and  more  queenly  part  of  her,  which  was  so  frequently 
opposed  to  her  inclination,  rapidly  awoke,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
left  her  presence  than  her  anger  rose,  and  she  never  saw  him  again. 

He  was  finally,  after  some  questioning,  committed  to  free  custody, 
His  trea«m.  ^^^  ^^  temper  could  not  bear  even  this  moderate 
iwi-  restraint.     Believing  that  his  disgrace  was  the  work  of 

his  private  enemies,  he  was  hurried  into  a  violent  course  of  action. 
He  sought  partisans  among  the  disaffected  of  all  parties.  The  penal 
laws  at  that  time  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Catholics.  An  afl'ectation 
of  religion  gathered  round  him  the  Puritans,  and  to  these  he  added 
some  of  the  more  violent  CathoUcs,  ready  to  make  common  cause 
with  any  who  would  oppose  the  Government.  Among  the  number 
were  some  who  played  a  part  afterwards  in  the  Gunpowder  treason  ; 
Tresham,  Catesby,  and  Mounteagle  were  among  his  followers.  Hia 
house  was  filled  with  armed  men,  and  the  Council  at  length  deter- 
mined to  take  action  against  him.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  and  other  members  of  the  Council,  went  to  his  house 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  assembly.  Essex,  who  seems  to  have 
believed  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived,  and  that  he  must  either 
strike  at  once  or  be  destroyed,  led  them  into  an  inner  chamber  and 
locked  them  in,  and  then,  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  rode  through 
the  streets  with  swords  drawn,  attempting  to  raise  the  populace.  He 
had  expected  that  a  crowd,  and  many  of  his  own  partisans,  would  havb 
been  gathered  at  Paul's  Cross,  hearing  a  sermon.     Measures  had  been 
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taken  to  prevent  the  meeting.    The  attempt  to  rouse  the  city  was  a 
complete  failure.     No  man  stirred  on  his  belialf,  and  before  many 
hours  were  over  the  Council  thought  it  safe  to  order  his  apprehension 
and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.     He  was  tried  by  the   1  , 
Peers,  on  the  whole  fairly,  though  the  trial  was  not  ^im."""" 
without  those  marks  of  tyranny  which  characterize  the  State  trials  of 
the  penoi     He  was  found  guilty  and  beheaded.    Essex  asserted  to 
the  end  that  he  was  free  from  treason  to  the  Queen,  and  desirous 
only  to  .save  his  own  life,  threatened  by  the  intrigues  of  Raleigh  and 
Cobham.    That  he  was  technicaUy  guilty  of  treason  is  obvious.    On 
all  grounds,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  aiming  at  pl.iying  a  par^ 
losembhng  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  France.   ^  gainst  the  Queen's 
pe^on  It  may  well  be  believed  he  had  no  designs,  but  a  complete 
and  violent  change  of  the   Government  was  almost  certainly  his 
object.    Lord   Mountjoy  succeeded  him  in  his  Irish 
command.     The    Spaniards   who  had   been  expected  SrLfir. 
amved,  m  number  about  4000,  at  Kinsale.     Tyrone   """•  """• 
joined  them  with  6000  Irish.     The  united  army  was  defeated 
and  Tyrone  yielded  on  condition  that  his  life  and  land  should  be 
spared. 

The  end  of  EHzabeth's  reign  is  marked  by  one  other  characteristic 
event.  Among  the  unwise  exertions  of  her  power  of  which  the 
Queen  had  been  guilty  was  the  grant  of  numerous  monopoHes  The 
effect  of  these  was  to  raise  the  price  of  the  mocopoHzed  articles  to 
Che  great  detriment  of  her  people.     The  Queen's  last  ' 

Parliament,   which  r.isembled  in   October  1601,  com-   pLTa^JS* 
plamed  of  this  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  an  Act   "°^- 
was  introduced  by  Lawrence  Hyde  against  them.     Wdi\^  the  Bill 
was   still    pending,   a  message   was  brought   from   the   Queen    in 
which  she  declared,  that  as  she  understood   that  patents  she   ha.I 
granted  were  giievous  to   her  people,  they  should   be  looked   to 
immediately,  and  none   be  put  into  execution  but  such  as  should 
first    have    a  trial   according    to    th^    law,   for  the    good    of  the 
people.     This  declaration  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  lar^e 
deputation  from  the  Commons  waited  to  return  thanks.     She  answered 
them  with  words  full  of  kindness  and  dignity,  declariii'^r 
that  "  she  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God,  but  never   wuhwai 
thought  was  cherished  in  her  heart  that  tended  not  to   °'  oonopoiiei 
her  people's  good.''     She  closed  her  address,  the  last  she  ever  uttered 
to  the  Commons,  with  these  words :  "  Though  you  have  had,  and  may 
have,  many  Princes  more  mighty  and  wise  sitting  in  this  seat,  yet  you 
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never  had,  or  shall  have,  any  that  will  be  more  careful  and  loving.*' 
It  was  this  real  sympathy  which  existed  between  the  Queen  and  her 
people,  this  real  desire  to  reign  for  their  good,  and  this  readiness  to 
acknowledge  and  retract  her  errors,  when  once  they  were  made  plain 
to  her,  which  has  covered  the  multitude  of  her  whimsical  oddities 
and  arbitrary  exertions  of  authority,  and  fixed  the  love  of  her  so 
deeply  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  that  her  reign  has  ever  been 
looked  back  to  as  the  most  glorious  era  of  England's  history. 
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Matthias,  1612, 
Ferdinand  II.,  1619. 


i 


Rupert.         Maurice 


Spain. 

Philip  III.,  1598. 
Philip  IV.,  1621. 


roPE8.-c.e»o„t  v„r..  :.,o..    -CafvhrioH'"""'^-'"''-    «-«oo-xv.,:e.i. 


ArchhisJiops. 

John  Whitgift,  15S3. 
Richard  Bancroft,  1G04 
George  Abbot,  IGll. 


Chancellors. 

Lord  Ellesmere,  1596. 
Francis  liacnn,  ir,i7. 
John  Wilh'ams,  1G2L 


rnilE  period  whicli  lias  now  been  reached  is  one  of  marked  clian-'e 
-L     .\  0  one  can  coiiipare  tlio  position  of  Elizabeth  with  that  of  .^^le 
of  the  earher  lungs  of  the  Hanoverian  liouse,  without  being  struck 
with  the  complete  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
position  of  royalty.     Two  classes  of  men  had  exercised   "^ISLT* 
influence  during  the  reign  of  the  Queen  ;  on  the  one   "^"'J'- 
hand  her  counsellors,  such  as  Burgliley  and  Walsingham,  who«e 
claim  to  Iier  trust  was  their  fidelity  and  wisdom,  on  the  otlier  hand  the 
courtiers,  such  as  Essex  and  Raleigh,  whose  influence  rested  upon  the 
personal  attachment  which  tlie   Queen  felt  for  them      But  both 
courtiers  and  counsellors  Iiad  found  it  necessary  constantly  to  earn 
the  Queen  s  approval ;  the  wisest  among  them  could  only  eet  his 
viewa  put  into  actioa  by  dressing  them  in  a  diape  which  "would  be 
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agreeable  to  the  Queen.  In  fact,  in  aU  extemals  she  was  absolute, 
and  is  tlie  central  figure  of  her  own  reign.  With  the  Hanoverian 
Kings  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  the  position  of  King  and  ^Iinister 
appears  to  be  inverted  ;  it  was  the  King  who  now  found  it  difficult  to 
get  his  wishes  put  into  execution,  and  could  only  do  so  by  rendenng 
them  acceptable  to  his  aristocratic  masters. 

This  change  in  the  condition  of  the  monarchy  is  the  main  feature 
Two  cause.  ©^  ^he  time,  and  was  the  fruit  of  two  great  convulsions, 
for  It.  the  one  popular,  and  the  other  aristocratic.     The  first, 

as  is  usual  in  exhibitions  of  popular  force,  rested  upon  enthusiasm 
and  violence,  at  once  the  fruit  and  parent  of  rich  and  pregnant  ideas. 
It  was,  in  its  character,  desti'uctive.     For  enthusiasm  is  in  its  nature 
evanescent,  and  want  of  material  force,  of  education,  and  of  political 
practice  preclude  a  popular  party  from  founding  institutions  and 
putting  the  stamp  of  permanence  on  their  work.     The  other  was 
aristocratic,  and  marked  by  the  constructive  i;\dsdom  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  aristocratic  movements.    For  aristocracies,  not  fertile 
in  new  ideas,  are  well  capable  of  appropriating  and  rendering  per- 
manent the  ideas  of  others.     On  many  occasions,  in  English  history, 
the  aristocracy  has  shown  itself  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  patriotic 
movements.    Indeed,  the  strength  of  English  liberty  depends  on  the 
union  of  classes  which  has  produced  it.    But  in  this  instance,  as  in 
all  others,  the  aristocracy  has  sought  its  o^vn  ends  in  its  patriotic 
action.     When  those  ends  had  been  attained  it  settled  back  into  its 
natural  exclusive  conservatism,  and  became  an  obstacle  at  once  in  the 
way  of  the  ruler  who  desired  to  govern  and  the  people  who  d«sired 
to  be  free.    The  interest  of  the  period  is  centred  in  tracing  the  causes 
and  history  of  these  two  great  convulsions. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  the  facts  to  be  observed.     For 
The  original        political  changes  are  not  the  products  of  fortuitous  cir- 
idea  of  a  King,     cumstaucc,  but  depend  upon  the  growth  of  ideas.    Many 
causes  had  led  to  a  complete  change  in  the  'idea  of  royalty.    The 
original  royal  relation  of  clan  or  tribal  chief  had  disappeared  before 
tlie  advance  of  feudalism.    The  two  most  prominent  ideas  of  feudalism 
were  the  double  ownership  of  land,  and  the  dependence  of  authority 
both  judicial  and  executive  on  the  possession  of  land.     In  accordance 
with  the  first  of  these,  every  man  knew  that,  while  absolute  master 
as  proprietor      of  his  o^Ti  property  as  regards  those  below  him,  there 
cf  the  land.         ^rj^g  gome  oue  above  him  to  whom  the  land  belonged 
also.    Working  backwards  from  the  base  towards  the  summit,  any  one 
examining  this  theory  would  arrive  at  length  at  the  King,  and  naturally 
putting  him  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  his  subjects  as  that 
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occupied  by  any  other  feudal  lord,  would  regard  him  as  absolute 
possessor  of  the  land  over  which  he  ruled,  subject  only  to  some 
superior  authority,  if  such  could  be  found.  There  thus  arose  the 
notion  that  the  King  was  the  real  possessor  of  the  country,  and  thus, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  King  was  allowed  to  deal  with  the 
kingdom  by  wiU,  exactly  as  ordinary  property  was  dealt  with.  This 
may  be  called  the  proprietary  idea  of  sovereignty.  But  the  theory, 
pushed  even  beyond  the  King,  gave  rise  to  the  mediaeval  notions  of 
the  still  higher  authority  of  either  Emperor  or  Pope.  Schism,  mal- 
administration, and  loss  of  practical  power  prevented  men  from  any 
longer  accepting  either  of  these  superiors.  When  the  question  then 
was  asked.  Who  then  is  the  superior  lord  of  the  King  ? 
the  only  answer  that  could  be  given  was  "God."  ^^ °^^« '^«'^'- 
There  thus  arose  the  idea  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings.  And  these 
two  were  the  only  theories  of  royalty  as  yet  prevalent. 

But  reverting  to  the  second  feudal  notion,  the  connection  of  autho- 
rity with  the  possession  of  land,  everywhere,  in  England  more  espe- 
cially, judicial  and  executive  authority  had  been  divorced  from  land, 
and  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  officials.  In  many  ^^  i^ea  of  oa- 
instances  those  officials  were  elective.  Thus  the  feudal  ^^  royalty, 
notion  with  regard  to  authority  had  received  a  death-blow.  More- 
over, the  agitation  of  the  Reformation  had  given  birth  to  Presby- 
terianism,  or  Church  government  by  the  congregation,  as  contrasted 
with  the  government  by  divinely-ordained  priests  ;  and  thus  even  in 
the  sphere  of  religion  the  idea  of  official  government  had  begun  to 
supplant  the  idea  of  authority  based  upon  Divine  right.  There 
then  arose  the  question.  Is  not  the  King  after  all,  instead  of  being  the 
proprietor,  an  official  ?  and  if  an  official,  whence  is  his  authority 
derived,  if  not  from  the  source  of  all  official  authority,  the  people  ? 
There  thus  arose,  in  the  place  of  territorial  royalty,  or  Divine  right 
royalty,  the  idea  of  official  royalty  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
nation,  in  other  words,  of  constitutional  royalty.  Such  was  the  view 
held  by  the  Puritan  party,  and  later  on  by  the  Whig  party.  And 
most  of  the  events  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  the 
Stuart  Kings  are  closely  connected  with  this  change  of  ideas. 

The  new  King  entered  upon  his  kingdom  with  the  fullest  idea 
of  his  own  prerogative  and  belief  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings. 
Nothing  else  could  be  expected.  Elizabeth  had,  to  aU  appearance 
regained,  after  its  temporary  relaxation  in  the  reign  of  her  sister 
the  absolute  position  of  the  Tudors.  The  separation  from  Rome 
which  had  followed  her  accession  had  re-established  jame,',  view  of 
her  power  over  the  Church.     That  authority  had  been   "■  prerogativa 
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wielded  with  determination,  and  the  close  of  her  reign  appeared  to 
exhibit  her  as  mistress  alike  of  Church  and  State.  But  even  in 
Henry  VII  I. 's  reign  signs  had  been  visible  that  the  great  personal 
power  of  the  Crown  rested  at  bottom  upon  the  national  approbation. 
It  was  because  his  will  was  so  much  in  harmony  -vvith  that  of  his 
people  that  Henry  had  been  allowed  to  become  so  entirely  its 
representative.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  this  connection  was  even  more 
evident.  The  ease  with  which,  on  several  occasions,  she  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  Commons  showed  that  she  was  herself  conscious 
of  it.  The  growth  of  the  Puritan  party,  and  the  political  ideas  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  their  religious  creed,  had  given  back  to  the 
Commons  something  of  their  former  independence.  But  the  gran- 
deur and  success  of  the  reign,  the  general  popularity  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  pride  which  the  people,  as  a  whole,  felt  in  her  greatness,  had 
veiled  the  amount  of  influence  which  popular  feeling  had  exerted 
upon  her.  It  was  the  misappreciation  of  this  power  which  was  the 
mistake  of  James  and  the  ruin  of  his  house.  Strong  in  his  Divine 
right,  in  his  evident  mastery  of  both  Church  and  State,  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  his  views  without  regard  to  the  people's  wishes.  The 
inevitable  consequence  arose.  The  Parliament— more  freely  elected 
than  it  had  hitherto  been,  grown  more  powerful  by  the  increased 
Rising  oppoii-  "^Galth  of  the  middle  classes,  and  Puritan  in  its  tenden- 
tion  of  cies— found  itself  opposed  instead  of  being  humoured, 

ar  amen  .  ^^^  began  to  remember  its  old  greatness.     Traditions 

of  its  position  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Lancastrians  began  to 
gain  ground,  and  the  rival  ideas  of  a  King,  the  official  head  of  a 
national  legislative  body,  and  a  King  whose  Divine  right  authorized 
him  to  pursue  an  independent  course  of  his  own,  and  to  act  if  he 
chose  even  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  came  into 
inevitable  collision.  The  increased  importance  of  Parliament  is 
visible  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign.  It  is  no  longer  the 
King,  but  the  Parliament,  against  which  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits 
were  directed.  But  it  was  not  till  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by 
James  in  his  foreign  policy  directly  crossed  the  national  wishes  that 
the  rising  opposition  found  its  first  formidable  expression  in  the 
great  Protest  of  1622. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  was  reported  at  once  to  James.  But  he 
jameaweu  actcd  in  accordauce  Tvith  Cecil's  advice,  waited  until 
received  by         the  information  was  formally  sent  him  by  the  English 

Porltans  and  /i  m  wo 

cathoucs.  Council,  and  even  then  showed  no  unseemly  hurry  to 

1603.  ^,^^  possession  of  his  inheritance.     There  was  indeed 

no  danger  to  be  dreaded ;  Cecil's  view  proved  quite  correct.    Not 
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only  were  the  people,  as  a  whole,  willing  to  receive  their  new  Ki,..^, 
but  both  extreme  parties  looked  forward  with  hope  to  his  accession! 
He  had  been  educated  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  had  often 
expressed  himself  as  an  admirer  of  the  Scotch  Kirk;  and  the 
Puritans  could  not  know  that  he  was  at  heart  very  weary  of  the 
meddling  dictatorial  character  of  its  chief  members,  and  likely  to 
use  his  new  opportunities  to  oppose  them  ;  they  hoped  from 
him  a  relaxation  of  those  restraints  which  Elizabeth  had  put  upon 
them.  At  the  same  time,  his  feelings  with  regard  to  royalty,  and  his 
book  entitled  "The  Basilicon  Doron,"  gave  Catholics  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  ameliorate  the  penal  laws.  It  was  the  disappointment  of 
these  hopes  which  led  to  tlie  disturbances  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
At  the  same  time  the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  probable 
conduct  of  the  new  King  again  gave  opportunity  for  the  intrigues  ot 
foreign  courts.  Again  France  and  Spain  entered  the  lists  to°secure 
the  friendship  of  England.  Thus,  immediately  upon  his 
accession,  Henry  IV.  of  France  despatched  his  great  f^fsS""eek 
minister.  Sully,  to  demand  a  continuance  of  the  friendly  '^  *^"""- 
relations  between  France  and  England,  while  Spain,  in  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  object,  sent  over  its  minister,  Aremberg.  While 
Sully  was  himself  in  England,  his  character  and  address  secured  the 
success  of  his  mission.  He  even  induced  James  to  go  so  far  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Spanish  as  secretly  to  supply  the  Dutch  (still  engaged 
in  their  war  of  independence)  with  money.  But  when  Sully  left  the 
country,  James's  natural  inclinations  came  into  play.  His  great  wish 
was  for  a  general  peace;  his  great  principle  the  supremacy  of  royalty. 
He  did  not  see  why  he  should  continue  the  war  with  Spain  ;  he  had 
little  fancy  for  supporting  the  cause  of  rebel  subjects.  He  therefore, 
in  the  following  year,  after  some  little  negotiations,  made  a  treaty 
with  Spain  also.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  eager  rivalry  of  foreign 
ambassadors  at  the  English  Court  by  those  who  were  displeased  with 
the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  The  enemies  of  Cecil  had 
hoped  much  from  the  change  of  dynasty,  but  found  their  ^'  *^''^°  ^^"^ 
enemy  as  firmly  established  and  as  influential  as  ever.  Raleigh, 
Cobham  and  Northumberland  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
French  ambassador,  and  attempted  to  induce  him  to  assist  them  in 
overthrowing  their  rival,  but  the  French  Court,  feeling  that  it  was 
gaining  its  end  by  diplomatic  means,  rejected  their  overtures.  Upon 
this  Northumberland  withdrew,  but  Raleigh  and  Cobham  addressed 
themselves  to  Count  Aremberg,  who,  deeply  anxious  to  gain  England 
for  the  Spanish  interests  on  the  Continent,  and  aware  that  Cecil  in- 
clined towards  French  and  Protestant  alliances,  listened  to  their  pro- 
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positions.  From  this  correspondence  arose  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Main  Plot,"  the  object  of  which  was  probably  the  overthrow  of 
Cecil,  perhaps  even  a  more  complete  revolution,  by  the  establishment 
of  Arabella  Stuart^  on  the  throne  by  means  of  Spanish  influence. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  a  second  plot  set  on  foot, 
known  as  the  "  Bye  "  or  Surprise  Plot.  The  chief  con- 
spirators were  a  gentleman  called  Markham,  and  George  Brooke,  Lord 
Cobham's  brother.  Their  idea,  as  that  of  Essex  had  been,  was  to  join 
the  extreme  parties,  who  had  already  begun  to  see  that  their  hopes  of 
favour  were  likely  to  be  disappointed.  They  therefore  joined  with 
themselves  Watson,  a  Catholic  missionary,  prominent  among  the 
English  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  Lord  Grey,  a  staunch  Puritan. 
Their  project  was  to  surprise  and  take  possession  of  the  King's  per- 
son, and  to  win  by  violence  that  toleration  which  they  desired.  But 
the  combination  was  ill-cemented  ;  and  Watson  formed  a  plan  of  his 
own,  intending  with  his  Catholics  to  rescue  the  King  after  he  had 
been  seized,  and  thus  to  win  his  object  from  the  royal  gratitude. 
He  communicated  the  plan  to  the  Jesuits,  who  did  not  approve  of  it, 
and  informed  Cecil. 

That  minister  at  once  saw  the  opportunity  for  destroying  his  rivals. 
c«cu  get.  rtd  of  '^^^  presence  of  Brooke,  Cobham's  brother,  in  the  lesser 
hi»  rivals  by        plot    seemed    sufficient    ground    to   connect   the   two. 
****"'  Raleigh,  Cobham  and  Grey  were  apprehended.    The  two 
plots  were  artfully  mixed  by  Coke,  the  Attorney- General,  and  the 
conviction  of  all  the  leaders,  both  Commoners  and  Lords,  was  secured. 
Much  mystery  hangs  over  the  story,  caused  chiefly  by  this  union  of 
the  plots  and  by  the  strange  conduct  of  Cobham,  a  man  of  extreme 
weakness,  who  repeatedly  confessed,  and  as  often  withdrew  his  con- 
fession.    Even  on  the  trial  of  Raleigh,  two  letters  were  produced,  in 
one  of  which  Cobham  declared  that  Raleigh  was  wholly  guiltless,  in 
the  other  that  he  was  the  chief  instigator  in  the  business,  and  the 
very  person  who  had  persuaded  Cobham  to  join  it.     Whatever  the 
truth  may  have  been,  the  verdicts  were  obtained — Watson  and 
another  priest  were  executed ;  Raleigh  imprisoned  for  many  years, 
and  Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham,  by  a  curious  trick  of  the  King, 
brought  each  separately  to  the  scaflFold,  there  induced,  as  usual,  to  con- 
fess, and  then  withdrawn.     Finally,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they 
were  all  three  produced  simultaneously,  and  reprieved.     The  failure 
of  this  political  intrigue  opened  the  eyes  of  those  Puritans  whose  hopes 
had  been  raised  by  James's  toleration  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians. 

\  See  page  355. 
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A  conference  was  almost  immediately  opened  between  the  Puritans 
and  the  Bishops  at  Hampton  Court.     This  conference 
was  held  in  consequence  of  a  great  petition,  which  had   Hi^*,^on'co*irt. 
been  presented  to  James  during  his  progress  from  Scot-   "'"'•  ^*°*- 
land,  known  as   the   Millenary  Petition,  so   called   because  it  was 
intended  to  represent  the  feelings  of  a  thousand  Puritan  clergy  ;  it 
demanded  the  abolition  of  those  ceremonies  which  they  could  not 
conscientiously  accept.    These  Puritans,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
not  Dissenters,  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England.    But  James 
had  now  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  real  feelings  on  religious 
matters.    Four  ministers  were  called  to  meet  the  King  and  the  Bishops 
and  other  Church  dignitaries.     It  has   been  frequently  said  that 
this  was  a  very  unfair  arrangement,  throwing  the  whole  weight  of 
authority  on  one  party.     It  is  more  just  to  regard  it  as  the  natural  and 
proper  way  of  discussing  the  petition  among  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
a  certain  number  of  the  petitioners  being  allowed  to  be  present  to  sup- 
port their  claims.     But  though  justly  formed,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  result  was  predetermined.     Smarting  under  the  restraint 
which  the  Church  had  put  upon  him  in  his  own  country,  James  was 
charmed  with  the  obsequiousness  of  the  English  Bishops  j  for  in 
England  the  Church  was  before  all  things  a  creation  of  the  royalty. 
He  was  delighted  too  with  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  theolo- 
gical erudition.     He  threw  himself  heartily  on  the  side 
of  the  High  Church  party,  and  condescended  to  enter  per-  High  ciiurch 
sonally  into  the  dispute.     The  English  Churchmen  were    ^*^^' 
much  pleased,  and  lowered  themselves  to  the  basest  flattery.  The  King, 
they  declared,  was  speaking  by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Spirit. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  though  they 
were  confined  really  to  slight  matters  which  to  us  appear  almost  im- 
material, were  rejected,  and  the  only  upshot  of  the  conference  worth 
mentioning  was  the  project  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 
The  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Puritans  was  followed  by  an  outra- 
geous infraction  of  law — the  imprisonment  of  ten  of  those  who 
had  presented  the  petition,  the  Star  Chamber  having  declared  that  it 
tended  to  sedition  and  rebeUion. 

Such  conduct  showed  the  fixed  intention  of  the  King  in  Church 
matters,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans,  and  caused  a  bitter  dis- 
content, which  speedily  found  means  to  show  itself  in  Parliament. 
Even  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Parliament  had  been  inclined  to  Puri- 
tanism. The  love  of  political  Liberty  in  fact  went  hand  in  hand  with 
dislike  of  an  arbitrary  and  ceremonious  Church.     And  the  Commons, 
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who  had  ventured,  and  ventured  sometimes  successfully,  to  oppose  the 
great  Queen,  were  not  inclined  to  be  submissive  to  their  new  Scotch 
Jani8»  dispiew-  monarch.  Nor  had  he  taken  steps  to  conciliate  them. 
unpL?uamMft.  ^^  ^^®  proclamation  by  which  they  had  been  summoned 
March  1604.  the  King  had  put  his  own  authority  ostentatiously  for- 
ward, and  had  seemed  to  dictate  to  the  electors  the  sort  of  members 
whom  they  should  elect ;  and  immediately  upon  their  assembling  a 
quarrel  had  arisen  upon  the  point  of  privilege.  A  certain  Goodwin 
had  been  elected  for  Buckinghamshire  ;  some  years  previously  he 
had  been  outlawed  ;  the  proclamation  had  forbidden  the  election  ot 
outlawed  men  ;  the  King  therefore  declared  the  election  void,  and 
secured  the  return  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  a  member  of  the  Council. 
The  Commons  insisted  upon  their  right  of  inquiring  into  the  election 
of  their  own  members.  The  King  tried  to  settle  the  question  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Judges.  The  Commons  refused  to  listen  to  such  a 
decision,  but,  after  much  controversy,  the  King  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
bring  about  a  Conference  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Judges  in 
his  presence.  A  compromise  was  hit  upon,  both  elections  were  de- 
clared void,  and  a  new  writ  issued  ;  the  King  confessed  that  the 
They  insiit  on  House  of  Commous  was  "  a  Court  of  Record."  ^  From 
their  priviiegf*.  \^\^  tiTCiQ  ouward  their  privilege  to  decide  upon  elections 
has  never  been  questioned.  This  disastrous  opening  was  followed  by 
a  stormy  session,  in  which  the  grievances  of  the  Commons  were  fully 
urged,  and  which  closed  by  a  protest  in  which  they  declared  the 
King's  miscomprehension  of  their  position.  He  regarded  their  pri- 
vileges, they  said,  as  not  of  right  but  of  grace,  and  was  inclined  to 
refuse  them  the  position  of  a  Court  of  Record.  In  opposition  they 
asserted  that  their  position  and  privileges  were  their  right  and  heri- 
tage, and  that  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  the  supreme  Court 
of  the  land.  While  thus  defending  their  privileges,  they  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country,  by  still  further  increasing  the  severities 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  to  whom,  as  they  thought,  the 
King  was  inclined  to  show  favour. 

To  vindicate  himself  from  this  charge,  James  thought  it  necessary 
To  appeatethem  *°  exact  the  legal  fine  of  X20  a  month  from  all  Catholics, 
ne  persecutei      and  evcn  to  demand  the  arrears  due  for  the  preceding 

the  CathoUcr  •     t     j       •  i  •   i      ^i        i  111  •  i 

period  durmg  which  the  law  had  been   m  abeyance. 

1  The  Superior  Courts  are  Courts  of  Record,  so  called  because  their  proceedings  are 
•nrolled  on  parchment.  Such  records  are  authoritative  and  held  to  prove  themselves 
Courts  of  Record  have  further  the  right  to  fine  for  contempt  and  to  examine  on  oath. 
County  Courts,  Hundred  Courts,  Courts  Baron,  are  not  Courts  of  Record,  nor,  property 
speaking,  are  the  Courts  of  Equity. 
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Many  Catholics  were  thus  wholly  ruined,   and  the  Kma  excited 
general  displeasure  by  giving  these  fines  as  presents  to  ^ew  bod 
his  Scotch  friends.     At  the  same  time  the  clercry  in   o/canSJ. 
convocation  passed  a  new  body  of  Canons,  laying  down  rules  for  the 
celebration  of  public  worship,  and  excommunicating  aU  such  as  should 
deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  separate  from  the  Church    or 
attack  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
These  Canons,  though  fortified  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal 
were  held  by  the  Courts  of  Westminster  to  be  binding  on  the  clergy 
only.     On  them  they  pressed  heavily,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  clergy,  variously  given  between  the  numbers  of  50  and  300 
found  themselves  obliged  to  vacate  their  livings.     The  King's  con' 
duct  had  thus  disappointed  both  Puritan  and  CathoUc.     He  had 
adopted  fully  the  secular  view  of  the  Church,  based  upon  the  com- 
plete supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  spiritual  matters.    The  Puritans 
had  found  means  to  express  their  disappointment  by  opposition  in 
Pailiament ;  the  CathoHcs,  equally  disappointed,  and  harassed  by 
new  persecutions,  were  driven  to  conspiracy. 

The  consequence  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  which  originated  in  the 
mind  of  Catesby,  one  of  the  sufi"erers  by  the  late  enact-  Gunpowder  piot 
ments.    He  was  a  gentleman  from  Ashby  St.  Legers,  who   i^o*- 
had  joined  in  the  treason  of  Essex,  and  had  subsequently  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish  party.     When  all  other  hope  seemed  to  have 
disappeared,  he  determined  to  destroy  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics,  hoping,  in  the  confusion  thus 
caused,   that  the  Catholics  throughout  England  would  rise.     He 
opened  his  mind  to  other  kindred  spirits— to  Winter  and  Fawkes,  who 
had  already  acted  as  agents  to  the  Spanish  party,  to  Wright,  an  old 
partisan  of  Essex,  and  to  Percy,  the  steward  and  relative  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  private  cause  of  anger 
against  the  King,  because  he  had  failed  to  keep  some  engagements  he 
had  entered  into  with  him.    Cafesby  got  his  monstrous  plan  ratified  by 
the  Jesuits,  as  Garnet,  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he 
applied,  declares,  not  by  explaining  his  own  plot,  but  by  substituting 
a  hypothetical  case.     He  obtained  leave  to  take  a  commission  under 
the  Austrian  Archdukes,^  at  that  tune  engaged  in  the  war  against 
the   Netheriands,  and  thus  got  a  pretext  for  raising  armed  °men 
and  then  set  about  his  plan  with  considerable  skill.    He  engaged 
an  empty  house  next  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.     With  great  labour 

1  Archduke  Albert,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  had  married  the  Infanta  Isabella  Clara 
Eugenia,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  ;  and  they  Jointly  governed  the  Netherlands  under  the 
name  of  the  Archdukes. 
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he  and  his  confederates  proceeded  to  dig  through  the  wall,  burying 
at  night  in  the  garden  the  rubbish  made  during  the  day.  The 
work  was  very  laborious,  and  they  were  rejoiced  to  find  a  vacant 
cellar  immediately  under  the  Parliament  House.  This  they  engaged  ; 
and  hiring  a  house  at  Lambeth,  there  prepared  their  materials,  which 
they  brought  across  the  water,  and  secreted  in  the  cellar  as  though  it 
were  fuel.  They  had  expected  the  Parliament  to  meet  in  September  ; 
it  was  prorogued  tiU  October,  and  the  conspirators  dispersed,  leaving 
their  mine  in  the  cellar.  A  few  more  ardent  Catholics  were  admitted 
into  the  secret ;  among  others,  Rookwood,  a  Suffolk  man,  a  breeder 
of  horses,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  useful  for  the  insurrection. 
Fawkes  went  abroad  to  enlist  soldiers.  AU  was  again  ready,  when 
they  were  disappointed  by  a  fresh  prorogation. 

Their  resources  had  come  to  an  end,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
Preih  memberi  recruit  them  by  adding  to  their  number  two  wealthy 
admitted.  young  men,  Digby,  and  Tresham,  a  man  of  somewhat 

uncertain  character,  but  who,  like  so  many  of  the  other  conspirators, 
had  been  a  partisan  of  Essex.  It  was  the  admission  of  this  last 
confederate  which  ruined  their  plot.  It  was  natural  that  wholesale 
destruction  of  innocent  men,  as  well  as  those  whom  they  regarded  as 
guilty,  should  excite  qualms  in  the  minds  of  the  conspirators.  Some 
arrangements  were  certainly  made  to  keep,  if  possible,  the  Catholic 
Peers  from  Parliament.  But  this  precaution  was  not  enough 
for  Tresham,  who  was  very  anxious  to  save  Lord  Mounteagle,  who  had 
married  his  sister.  His  difficulty  was  how  to  do  this  without  reveal- 
ing his  associates.  The  means  he  took  were  circuitous.  In  all  pro- 
bability he  discussed  the  matter  with  Lord  Mounteagle.  At  all  events, 
that  nobleman,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  dined  and  slept  one 
day  at  a  country  house  belonging  to  him.  There  was  there  brought 
to  him  a  mysterious  letter,  warning  him  to  avoid  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  containing  these  words,  "  The  danger  is  over  as  soon  as 
you  shall  have  burnt  this  letter."  Lord  Mounteagle  put  the  letter 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  read,  and  the  very  next 
morning  this  same  gentleman  told  Winter  that  the  letter  had  been  laid 
Diif  oTwed  by  ^^^0^^  the  CouncLL  It  was  doubtless  the  object  of  Mount- 
tiM  Council.  eagle  and  Tresham  that  the  conspirators  should  take 
the  opportunity  to  withdraw,  and  any  sign  of  movement 
on  Cecil's  part  would  probably  have  had  that  effect.  But  Cecil,  whose 
inquiries  probably  disclosed  the  complicity  of  Percy  in  the  plot,  and 
who  saw  the  hold  thus  given  him  on  his  rival,  Northumberland  was 
not  likely  to  fall  into  such  an  error.  He  remained  perfectly  quiet. 
On  the  1st  of  November  the  letter  was  laid   before  the  Kincr  on 
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his  return  from  hunting  at  Royston,  and  the  enigmatical  passage 
explained. 

The  news  that  this  consultation  had  been  held,  and  that  the  exist- 
ence  of  the   mine  was   known,  was  again  conveyed  to  Winter  by 
Mounteagle's  servant.     But  even  this  information  did  not  deter  him 
from  pursuing  his  project.     Perc}^  Winter,  and  Fawkes  remained  in 
London  to  carry  their  measures  to  completion.     The  other  conspirators 
withdrew  to  Dunchurch,  where  Sir  Everard  Digby,  under   jught  of  th« 
pretext  of  a  great  hunting  party,  had  collected  a  great  eoMpiratori. 
body  of  Catholics.     On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, with  Lord  Mounteagle,  \dsited  the  cellars,  there  foimd  Fawkes, 
and  remarked  on  the  large  stack  of  fuel.     A  little  after  midnight 
Fawkes,  opening  the  door  of  the  vault,  was  suddenly  seized  by  a 
party  of  soldiers.     The  news  of  his  apprehension  speedily  reached 
his  accomplices,  who  rode  off  directly  to  Dunchurch.    The  hunting 
party,  seeing  that  the  opportunity  was  gone,  dispersed  ;  while  the 
leaders  of  the  plot  rode  to  Holbeach.  in  Worcestershire,  and  there, 
about  fifty  in  number,  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  for  the  counties 
had  been  raised  in  pursuit  of  them.     An  accidental  explosion  wounded 
some  of  them.    Others  continued  their  flight  stiU  further,  but  Catesby, 
Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights  were  killed ;  the  two  Winters,  Rook- 
wood, Digby,  and  some  others  taken  prisoners.     Three  Jesuits  were 
also  apprehended  ;  Garnet  being  discovered  in  hiding  at  Henlip  in  a 
secret  chamber. 

The  lay  prisoners  were  speedily  convicted  and  executed.  The 
trial  of  Garnet  was  more  difficult,  but  his  knowledge  of  Their  captor* 
the  plot  was  at  last  proved  by  a  conversation  between  "'*  executioii. 
himself  and  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  treacherously  devised  and 
overheard.  It  is  probable  that  he  might  even  then  have  escaped  his 
fate,  had  it  not  been  for  his  open  avowal  of  the  la^^ulness  of  equi-' 
vocation  and  mental  reservation  on  any  point  which  might  criminate 
himself.  This  destroyed  all  credit  in  his  assertions,  and  took  from 
him  aU  chance  of  popular  sympathy.  He  was  executed,  and  for  long 
afterwards  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  the  English  Catholics.  Three 
Lords,  whose  intended  absence  from  the  Parliament  was  held  to  imply 
their  knowledge  of  the  Plot,  were  kept  in  custody ;  and  Cecil  also 
contrived  to  rid  himself  of  his  opponent  Northumberland  and  to 
procure  his  imprisonment  for  life,  though  there  was  little  to  connect 
him  with  the  conspiracy  except  his  name.  The  Catholics  reaped 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  an  abortive  conspiracy  ;  the  Parliament  which 
they  had  intended  to  destroy  not  unnaturally  devoted  its  time  to  a 
still  further  increase  of  the  penal  statutes.     Catholic  recusants  w   i « 
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deprived  of  nearly  aU  their  civU  rights,  heavy  fines  were  levied  if 
their  children  remained  unchristened,  and  if  they  absented  them- 
eelvcs  from  church,  while  if  the  children  were  sent  abroad  to  be 
educated  they  became  incapable  of  inheriting,  and  their  property 
passed  to  the  nearest  Protestant  successor.  They  were  aU  too,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  their  being  Catholics,  excommunicated.  At  the  same 
time  this  conspiracy  temporarily  threw  the  King  decidedly  into  the 
Protestant  cause  in  Europe. 

All  opposition  to  the  accession  of  James  was  now  over.  He  was 
ir."ecr'2r  ^^^^^[o.fr^^^.  safely  seated  on  the  tlirone,  and  able 
•howiMawai  ^^  exhibit  himseK  in  all  his  true  colours;  and  the 
Character  real  point  of  interest  of  the  reign,  the  beginnina  and 

gradual  mcrease  of  the  opposition  to  that  Divine  right  of  which  he 
was  the  representative,  may  now  be  said  to  begin.     It  may  be  traced 
pnmarily,  no  doubt,  to  the  disappointment  caused  to  the  English  by 
the  person  and  character  of  the  King.     Much  shrewd  sense,  con- 
siderable learning,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  European 
policy,  and  a  by  no  mcana  unstatesmanlike  view  of  the  necessity  of 
European  peace,  and  the  means  of  procuring  it,  were  veiled  by  faults 
and  weaknesses  which  completely  neutralized  them.     The  old  nobility 
found  him  reckless  in  the  distribution  of  favour;  soldiers  and  men  of 
action  found  him  peaceful  and  careless  of  the  national  honour  •  both 
Puritans  and  Catholics  found  him  a  narrow-minded  persecutor  •  the 
House  of  Commons  found  him  a  spendthrift  and  an  arrogant  upholder 
of  prerogative  ;  while  all  respectable  men  were  disgusted  at  the  lavish 
and  gluttonous  exhibitions  which  characterized  his  Court     In  person 
ungainly  with  rolling  walk,  with  a  tongue  too  big  for  his  mouth,  of 
unclean  habits  (for  we  are  told  he  never  washed  his  hands),  he  cave 
himself  up,  in  his  delight  of  new-found  wealth,  to  a  course  of  half- 
barbanc  pageantry  and  profusion.     His  reveh  were  marked  bv  an 
intemperance  ;in  wliich  even  his  ladies  joined.     He  was  for  ever- 
tippling,  though  not  often  very  drunk  ;  and,  as  he  feU  into  the  hands 
of  favourites,  had  a  nauseous  habit  of  "hugging  and  kissing  the  dear 
one    which  must  have  been  most  offensive  to  Eualish  dignity 
But  the  opposition  to  the  higli  prerogative  notions  reste'd  also  upon 

Sn^X?  ^"'"''^'^^  ""^^^  ""'^  ^^  ^^^^^^*  ^^an  n^ere  personal  dis- 
oppciuon.  appointment  or  disgust.  The  political  consequences  of 
James  s  profusion  and  his  love  of  favourites  were  more  important 
than  the  contempt  which  they  caused.  The  King  was  constantly  in 
want  of  money,  and  was  thus  brought  frequently  into  colUsion  with 
his  Parliament ;   for  Cecil  and  his  other  ministers,  driven  to  ex^ 
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tremity  to  supply  him,  and  with  strong  views  themselves  as  to  the 
royal  rights,  did  not  shrink  from  the  emplo^Tnent  of  the  most  iile-^al 
means  of  tilling  the  Treasury.  ^ 

Indirectly,  in  another  way,  the  extravagance  of  James  touched  the 
labouring  and  unrepresented  classes.     As  was  natural,  the  example  of 
the  Court  spread  to  the  nobility.     The  receptions  of  the  King  in  his 
progress  were  extravagant  beyond  even  those  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
the  want  of  money  thus  engendered  carried  the  nobles  forward  in  the 
course  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  begun  under  the  Tudors. 
The  enclosure  of  commons  and  open  grounds  was  so  rife,  that  in  1607 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  midland  counties  among  the  pea- 
santry,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  took  the  name  of  Captain 
Pouch.     He  was  so  called  from  a  leathern  bag  which  he  carried  round 
his  shoulder,  and  which  he  declared  contained  a  talisman  to  secure 
his  success.     For  some  time  they  took  their  course  unchecked,  break- 
ing down  park  railings  and  enclosures  of  commons.    At  length  the 
gentry  armed,  and  the  outbreak  was  suppressed  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  and  it  is  to  James's  credit  that  he  showed  some  sympathy 
with  the  offenders,  and  though  a  few  were  executed,  on  the  whole 
they  were  leniently  treated.     ParUament  met  for  the  third  time  in 
1609,  when  the  natural  consequences  of  extravagant  government 
showed  themselves,  and  the  battle  which  was  to  end  only  with  the 
Kevolution  began.    The  treasury  had  to  be  filled,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  help  of  the  Commons  to  fill  it ;  but  not  before  all 
other  methods  had  been  tried.   When  Cecil  became  Lord-    cecu'i  attempt. 
Treasurer  he  lound  the  debt  amounted  to  ;C1, 300,000,   *<>  get  money, 
while  there  was  an  annual  deficit  of  upwards  of  ^80,000.     He  had 
recourse  to  all  possible  means  of  raising  money  ;  he  collected  loans 
under  privy  seals,  and  going  a  step  further  in  illegality,  he  consider- 
ably increased  the  customs.     The  courts  of  law  had  in  the  case  of  one 
Bates  decided  that  the  King  was  able  thus  to  increase  the  customs  • 
and  the  judges,  Clark  and  Fleming,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  case^ 
had  stated  \aew8  in  favour  of  very  high  prerogative.     Sustained  by 
this  decision,  the  minister  issued,  in  1608,  a  book  of  rates,  by  which 
all  the   customs  were   considerably  raised.     Even  these  resources 
proved  insufficient,  and  Cecil  found  himself  obliged  to  demand  a 
supply  of  £600,000,  and  an  increase  of  yearly  income  amounting  to 
£200,000.     On  bringing  forward  this  demand,  he  invited  the  Com- 
mons to  state  their  grievances.    They  took  him  at  his  word.     It  then 
became  plain,  that  though  the  power  oi  the  purse  supplied  them  with 
the  opportunity  of  making  known  their  grievances,  though  illegal 
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taxation  was  the  most  obvious  abuse  against  which  to  direct  their 
attacks,  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  money  questions,  but  regarded  the  illegal  exactions  of  imposts 
merely  as  one  part  of  a  general  system,  and  intended  to  assault  the 
whole  structure  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  gentry,  always  conserva- 
tive in  their  tendencies,  at  length  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to 
step  into  the  place  of  the  nobility  who  had  in  old  times  guided  the 
constitutional  advances  of  the  nation.  They  were  determined,  if 
possible,  to  bring  back  the  constitution  of  England  to  the  position  it 
had  occupied  before  circumstances  had  allowed  the  Tudors  to  estab- 
lish their  new  and  all  but  absolute  monarchy.  When  called  upon 
to  state  their  grievances,  the  Parliament  complained  of  the  new  impo- 
sitions, as  the  increased  customs  were  called,  of  the  extra  legal 
authority  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Wales — a  court  which  had  been  created  to  withdraw  the  four  counties 
of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Shropshire  from  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  conmion  law,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  the  Welsh 
Marches — and  lastly,  they  complained  of  the  free  use  of  royal  procla- 
mations, which  were  held  as  binding  as  statutes.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Commons  on  these  points  was  well  grounded.  Many  signs  showed 
how  firmly  the  idea  of  absolute  Divine  monarchy  was  rooting  itself. 
The  language  used  by  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tive was  full  of  danger.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  used  the  civil  or 
Roman  law,  and  not  the  common  law  of  the  land.  A  law  dictionary 
had  lately  been  brought  out  by  an  eminent  civilian  of  the  name  of 
Cowell,  which  had  stated  the  claims  of  the  Cro^vni  in  the  broadest  and 
most  unqualified  form.  This  book  was  mentioned  in  the  House  and 
condemned.  Cowell  suffered  a  short  imprisonment.  The  monarchical 
tendencies  of  the  civil  lawyers,  who  wished  to  put  the  King  into  the 
same  position  as  the  Emperor  had  occupied  in  the  Roman  theory  of 
law,  were  shared  by  the  lawyers  of  the  equity  courts,  which  also  used 
forms  of  process  distinct  from  those  of  the  common  law  courts,  and 
claimed  their  authority  as  representatives  of  the  old  royal  CounciL  As 
the  old  Council  had  been  a  court  of  final  resort,  its  authority  had  been 
frequently  used  to  establish  practical  justice  where  the  technical  law 
of  the  common  law  courts  faUed.  The  Chancellor,  the  head  of  the 
equity  courts,  had,  for  instance,  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
insisting  upon  the  performance  of  trusts.  When  property  had  been 
left  to  one  man  for  the  benefit  of  another,  the  common  law  recognized 
the  first  owner  only,  who  might  thus  appropriate  the  property,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  man  for  whose  use  it  was  left.     In  such  and  similar 
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cases  the  Chancellor  had  stepped  in  to  see  justice  done.  This  interfer- 
ence with  the  course  of  law,  an  interference  resting  originally  on  the 
authority  of  the  King  in  Council,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  common 
lawyers,  while  it  inclined  the  equity  lawyers  to  take  a  high  view  of 
the  King's  power.  This  may  tend  to  explain  the  great  number  of 
common-law  lawyers  who  gave  their  very  valuable  aid  to  the  consti- 
tutional opposition  of  this  time. 

No  redress  was  obtained  to  the  grievances  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
grant  of  money  became  a  matter  of  bargain  upon  another  point. 
Tliough  feudalism  as  a  social  institution  had  disappeared,  the  feudal 
tenure  of  land  still  existed,  still  bringing  with  it  its  old  legal  burdens. 
This  the  Commons  now  wished  to  be  absolutely  abolished,  and  were 
willing  to  give  the  King  the  equivalent  for  the  rights  he  thus  lost. 
James  had  a  notion  that  his  own  respectability  and  that  of  the  gentry 
of  England  depended  on  this  peculiar  tenure.     He  therefore  refused 
to  abolish  it,  but  offered  to  give  up  the  incidents,  such  as  aids,  pur- 
veyance and  wardship,  which  accompanied   it,  for  an   equivalent. 
After  much  haggling,  the  price  was  settled  at  ^200,000  a  year,  and 
Cecil  believed  that  he  had  gained  his  object.     But  during  a  prorof'a- 
tion  the  Commons  changed  their  mind,  upon  reassembling  refused  to 
complete  the  arrangement,  and  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  anger. 
Shortly  afterwards   Cecil   died  ;   it  is  said   that  his  health   was 
destroyed  by  his  failure.     Although  an  arbitrary  and  Death  of  Cecil, 
time-serving  statesman,  he  had  yet  retained  some  of  the   "^2. 
traditions  of  the  great  reign  of  Elizabeth,  especially  in  regard  to 
foreign  policy.      His   influence   had    been  consistently   exerted   to 
restrain  the  King  from  throwing  himself  into  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
which,  with  its  magnificent  pretensions  and  absolute  monarchy,  exer- 
cised a  strong  fascination  upon  James.     Under  Cecil's  guidance,  and 
in  the  temporary  return  to  Protestant  policy  which  followed  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  England  had  even  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  twelve  years'  truce  between  Spain  and  her 
revolted  colonies  in  the  year  1609.     Again,  in  the  question  of  the 
succession  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  which  was  exciting  the  minds  of  all 
European  statesmen,  England  had  sided  decidedly  with  the  Protestant 
claimant.     Those  provinces  were  claimed  by  the  Princes  of  Branden- 
burg and  of  Neuburg,  as  well  as  by  both  branches  of  the  Saxon  house, 
and,  pending  a  settlement,  had  been  arbitrarily  sequestrated  by  the 
Emperor,  and  placed   in   the   hand   of  his   relative  the  Archduke 
Leopold.     Irritated  at   this   stretch  of  imperial   power,  the  Prince 
Palatine  of  Neuburg  and  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg  made  common 
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cause,  and  came  to  an  agreement  by  which  they  jointly  occupied  the 
disputed  territories.  The  point  at  issue  was  generally  understood  to 
be  not  so  much  the  possession  of  the  provinces  as  the  establishment 
of  Austrian  and  Catholic  influence  in  that  part  of  Geirnany.  Henry 
IV.  and  the  United  Provinces,  together  with  the  German  Protestant 
Union,  proceeded  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  two  Princes  in  possession, 
and  James  was  induced  to  join  them  and  despatch  4000  troops  to 
their  aid.  Just  before  the  execution  of  the  plan,  which  involved 
enteq)rises  of  much  greater  moment  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  by  Ravaillac.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as 
Juliers  was  concerned,  the  expedition  was  completed,  and  the  English 
assisted  in  establishing  the  two  Protestant  Princes  in  the  country. 

The  last  traces  of  Cecil's  policy  may  be  found  in  the  marriages 
Marriage  of  aiTauged  foi  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  for  Henry 
Ei^&blth  Prince  of  Wales.     On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  James 

1613.  was  regarded  for  the  time  as  the  head   of  the   party 

opposed  to  Austria.  He  went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  close  alliance 
with  the  German  Protestant  Union.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  line 
of  policy  that,  of  the  various  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  the 
one  preferred  was  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine,  closely  coimected 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  both  in  Holland  and  in  France. 
And  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  the  intended  marriage 
of  Prince  Henry  w^th  the  second  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  It  was 
apparently  intended  that  she  should  be  brought  up  a  Protestant,  but 

princ     °^  ^^^  ^'^'^y  *^^y  ^^^^  ^^®  question  of  the  marriage  was 
H«ary.  to  be  decided,  the  young  Prince  was  taken  ill  with  a 

Hov.  6, 1612.  mortal  disease.  The  gravity  and  energy  of  his  character, 
the  adventurous  and  eager  spirit  which  he  showed,  and  the  language 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  wdth  regard  to  his  duties  as  King, 
led  men  to  believe  that  he  would,  had  he  lived,  have  rendered 
his  reign  stirring  and  important ;  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  followed  the  vsishes  of  the  more  eager  part  of  the  nation,  and 
have  plunged  vigorously  into  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  may  have 
been  a  desire  to  strengthen  his  position  in  England  that  made  James 
so  eager  to  find  marriages  for  his  children.  Already,  before  the 
French  match  was  proposed,  he  had  been  treating  both  with  Spain 
and  Savoy  on  the  same  point.  Certainly  he  appears  to  have  been 
conscious  that  his  claims  to  the  throne  were  not  wholly  unquestioned. 
It  is  only  by  this  supposition  that  we  can  explain  the  severity  of  his 
conduct  to  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  She  had  secretly  married 
William  Seymour,  the  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp.     Both  husband  and 
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wife  were  descended  from  Henry  VII.     The  alUance  excited  James's 
jealousy.    They  were  both  placed  in  custody.    Arabella  topriso.n.eut 
Stuart  escaped  from  Highgate  in  male  dress,  and  got    *'  Arabella 
on  board  a  French  ship  in  the  river.    There  she  was  to   "^ 
have  been  joined  by  Seymour,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower 
The  French  vessel,  however,  sailed  without  him,  and  was  captured 
off  the  Nore,  and  Arabella  was  confined  in  the  Tower  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.     She  died  mad  four  years  afterwards.     Seymour  escaped  to 
the  Continent. 

The  death  of  Cecil  and  of  Prince  Henry  left  James  more  completely 
at  Uberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  character,  and  hencefor^vard 
the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  worthless  favourites.    The  first 
of  these  was  Robert  Carr,  for  whom  the  King  acquired  a  pecuUar 
affection  while  he  was  lying  wounded  from  an  accid(;nt   The  first 
at  a  touniament.     Carr  had  been  his  page  in  Scotland    'avourits, 
and  the  King,  feeUng  a  natural  interest  in  him,  visited   ^"^*^^"'- 
him,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  beauty.      Carr  was  skilful  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  this  affection.      "  The  King,"  says  Harrington  in 
his  "Nugaj  Antiquae,"  "leaneth  on  his  arm,  pinches  his  cheek,  and 
smoothes  his  ruflled  garments  ;  "  while  the  young  man  "  hath  changed 
his  taUor  entirely  many  times,  and  all  to  please  the  Prince.''    Already, 
before  the  death  of  Cecil,  the  presents  he  received  to  win  the  Kinc^^'s 
favour  had  made  his  fortune.     His  royal  lover  Lad  made  him  Visccimt 
Rochester  and   Knight  of  the   Garter.     The   death   of  Cecil  threw 
open  a  career  for  his  ambition.     The  Court  was  divided  between  the 
factions  of  the  young  favourite  and  the  two  Howards,  Earis  of  Suffolk 
and  Northampton.     The  distribution  of  places  was  left  incomplete 
for  a  year,  but  during  that  time  Rochester  transacted  the  whole 
public  business.     The  feud  was  at  length  healed  by  the  marria-e  of 
Rochester  with  Frances  Howard,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Suffolk''  till 
lately  Countess  of  Essex  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  other  Howard 
(the  Earl  of  Northampton)  Suffolk  became  Lord    Treasurer    while 
Rochester  succeeded   him  as  Chamberlain,  with  the  duties 'also  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  marriage,  which  thus  secured  the  favourite  (who  had  by  this 
time  been  made  Eari  of  Somerset)  his  position  in  the   ^  „„,„  , 
ministry,   was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.     All  the  events    "d  dS^i^e' 
that  had  accompanied  that  marriage  had  been  mean  and  scandalous. 
Frances  Howard  had  been  married  in  her  childhood  to  Lord  Essex 
and  an  intrigue  had  for  some  time  existed  between  her  and  Somerset' 
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Her  father,  privy  to  this  intrigue,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  favour 
of  the  favourite  had  basely  recommended  a  divorce  from  Essex  on 
the  most  indelicate  ground.  The  King  himself  had  used  all  his 
influence  to  procure  it.  Worse  than  that,  the  lady,  finding  herself 
opposed  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  was  Somerset's 
chief  adviser,  had  procured  the  imprisonment  and  subsequent  murder 
of  that  gentleman,  a  murder  in  which  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
Somei-set  had  borne  a  share.  In  another  way  events  had  turned  out 
unfavourably  for  Somerset.  On  the  death  of  Northampton  there  had 
been  a  rush  for  office,  and  the  King,  to  fill  his  coffers,  had  put  vacant 
places  up  for  sale,  and  thus  George  Villiers,  a  gentleman  of  Leicester- 
shire had  been  able  to  purchase  the  office  of  cupbearer.  The  over- 
bearing' character  of  Somerset  had  secured  him  many  enemies.  While 
his  alliance  with  the  Howards  gave  just  cause  of  apprehension  to  the 
Puiitan  party ;  he  had  acted  so  entirely  as  the  minister  and  adviser  of 
the  Crown  that  the  counsellors  felt  themselves  virtually  put  aside. 
They  tlierefore  fixed  upon  young  Villiers — who  at  that  time  showed 
si^ns  of  an  amiable  and  pliant  disposition,  and  was  as  good-looking 
and  more  courtier-like  than  Somerset — to  supplant  him,  and  per- 
suaded Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  Puritanic  in  his 
The  second  tendencies,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Queen  to  in- 

favourit«,  ^^^.g  j^^p  ^q  recommeud  the  new  favourite.     The  King 

Villiers.  ° 

1615.  was  speedily  caught  by  his  beauty,  and  he  rose  rapidly 

in  favour.  But  something  was  wanted  to  complete  the  overthrow  of 
Somerset,  and  this  was  found  in  the  circumstances  attending  his 
marriage.  Elwes,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
favour  of  Winwood,  the  Secretary  of  State,  divulged  to  him  the 
suspicious  circumstances  attending  Overbury's  death.  James,  wear} 
of  his  old  friend,  and  longing  for  his  new  one,  allowed  the  matter  to 
be  carried  fonvard  ;  and,  with  detestable  double-dealing,  suffered 
Somerset  to  be  apprehended  in  his  very  presence,  while  he  was  still 
lavishing  on  him  his  usual  repulsive  tokens  of  affection.  It  is  need- 
less to  follow  the  details  of  the  nauseous  story.  There  was  sufficient 
proof  that  the  Countess  had  employed  a  certain  Mrs.  Turner  to  supply 
poisons  for  the  destruction  of  Overbury.  The  lesser  agents  were 
condemned  and  executed.  An  unsolved  mystery  hangs  over  the  rest 
of  the  story.  Both  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  found  guilty.  The 
Countess  indeed  confessed  her  crime,  but  the  Earl  not  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  guilt,  but  threatened  James  with  certain  revela- 
tions if  the  charge  were  pressed.     What  those  were  w^as  never  knowTi ; 
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showed  every  sign  of  fear,  and  finally  both  the  chief  actors  in  the 
tragedy  were  pardoned.  Somerset's  enemies  had,  however,  obtained 
their  object,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  destiny  of  England  was 
in  the  hands  of  Vilhers. 

The  reign  of  James  had  in  fact  entered  into  a  second  period  at  the 
death  ol  Cecil    The  government  of  statesmen  had  given 
place  to  that  of  favourites.     The  same  phenomenon  was  "^^^ 
to  be  observed  both  in  France  and  Spain,  and  the  con-    ^°«^^p*"^i« 
.  sequence  was  a  general  want  of  determined  outline  in  the  forei^jn 

j  pobcy  of  the  three  countries.     In  England  aU  high  national  policy 

^  Idea  of  assuming  vigorously  and  in  arms  the  leadership  of  the 
Protestant  party,  entirely  disappeared.     Even  Cecil  had  been  aver<.e 
to  a  war  with  Spain  if  it  could  be  honourably  avoided.     But  now 
James  and  his  favourites  desired  peace  at  any  price,  and  sought  that 
peace  by  entering  into  very  friendly  relations  with  Spain.    James 
was  always  strongly  attracted  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  Spain,  and  hoped  by  close  alliance  wnth  that  country 
and  at  the  same  time  by  keeping  up  liis  relations  with  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Germany,  to  be  able  to  play  the  part  of  peace-maker  in 
iiurope.     Lerma,  the  Spanish  prime  minister,  had  somewhat  similar 
i^ews.     He  believed  that  Spain  had  need  of  rest,  and  that  its  position 
^^uld  be  best  secured  by  marriage  treaties  with  the  nations  most 
liJiely  to  be  hostile  to  it,  namely,  France  and  England.     ^Vhen  then 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  negotiations  with  France  for  the 
substitution  of  Charies  in  his  brother's  place  as  the  husband  of  the 
French  Princess  Christine  came  to  nothing,  the  Spanish  Govermnent 
suggested  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charies  and  the  Infanta  Mary 
daughter   of  Philip   III.     Gondomar,  the   Spanish  ambassador,  in 
intimate  relation  both  with  Rochester  and  ViUiers,  obtained  by  his 
ready  wat  and  social  character  much  influence  with  the  King,  and 
the  Spanish  match  thus  became  a  fixed  idea  in  his  mind,  for  which 
he'^^as  willing  to  make  great  concessions. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  peaceful  poHcy  of  the  King  and 
his  favouiites  with  their  position  at  home.  James  had  never  liked 
the  necessity  of  summoning  Parliaments.  His  wishes  had  been  more 
than  once  thwarted  by  them,  and  the  language  used  in  1609  by  no 
means  harmonized  with  his  owti  view  of  his  prerogative.  An  attempt 
to  produce  a  more  docile  assembly  in  1614  was  sinau- 
larly  unsuccessful  Certain  members  of  Pariiament,  who  Sriitm*^;' 
thought  they  understood  the  temper  of  the  Commons,    ""• 
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undertook  to  manage  that  House  for  the  King.  They  were  spoken 
of  at  Court  as  the  Undertakers.  Both  the  fact  and  the  title  became 
known,  and  the  attempt  at  indirect  influence  was  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  temper  of  the  Commons.  They  at  once  proceeded  to 
their  old  grievances,  especially  discussing  the  legality  of  the  imposi- 
tions (as  the  additions  to  the  customs  were  called)  and  of  monopolies. 
In  anger  at  the  total  failure  of  his  scheme,  James  hurriedly  dissolved 
the  Parliament  before  it  had  completed  a  single  piece  of  business. 
The  humour  of  the  time  christened  this  futile  Parliament  "  The 
Addled  Parliament."  With  these  experiences,  neither  the  King  nor 
his  friends  wished  to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  again  appealing 
to  the  Commons.  But  such  an  appeal  would  have  been  inevitable 
to  supply  the  money  necessary  for  a  war.  For  seven  years,  therefore, 
between  1614  and  1621,  there  was  no  Parliament  summoned ;  and 
the  King  devoted  all  his  skill  in  statecraft,  of  which  he  was  in- 
ordinately proud,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe. 

During  the  ministry  of  Cecil,  encroachments  on  the  right  of  self- 
taxation  had  been  common  enough,  yet,  on  the  whole,  constitutional 
means  of  raising  money  had  been  chiefly  employed.  These  now  gave 
way  to  illegal  means.  The  cautionary  towns,  which  the  Dutch  had 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  English  as  security  for  the  money  Eliza- 
beth had  advanced,  were  resold  at  about  a  third  of  their  value.  Free 
gifts  were  demanded  from  the  nobility.  Benevolences  were  collected, 
some  of  which  appear  never  to  have  been  repaid.  Money  was  raised 
by  writs  under  the  Privy  Seal.  Patents  and  monopolies  were  multi- 
plied, and  finally  peerages  below  earldoms  were  publicly  sold. 

The  growing  attachment  between  the  King  and  Spain  was  not 
regarded  favourably  by  the  nation.  It  speedily  produced  efi'ects 
which  excited  much  angry  feeling.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  King  to  carry  out  his  foreign  policy  without  granting 
considerable  concessions  to  the  Catholics  ;  he  was  obliged,  in  order 
to  gain  credit  wdth  the  Spaniards,  to  allow  the  sharpest  of  the  per- 
secuting laws  to  remain  in  abeyance.  And  again  the  popular  voice 
accused  him  of  meanly  truckling  to  Spain  in  his  treatraeut  of  Raleigh. 

Weary  with  his  imprisonment,  Raleigh  had  at  length  found  means 
Raieigh't  lait  to  gain  his  freedom  by  judicious  bribery  of  the  family 
S^ft  *®  of  Villiers,  and  by  mentioning  to  Winwood,  the  Secre- 

1617.  tary,  his  belief  that  he  could,  if  allowed  to  command  a 

fleet,  open  a  mine  on  the  Orinoco  river  first  discovered  by  Captain 
Koymis  in  1596.     To  secure  this  prize,  James  granted  him  liberty, 
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and  put  him  in  command  of  several  ships ;  but,  to  please  the  Spaniards, 
gave  him  strict  instructions  not  in  any  way  to  come  to  hostilities  with 
them.     He  seems  also  to  have  placed  the  whole  plan  of  the  expedition 
in  the  hands  of  his  intimate  Gondomar,  by  whom  it  was  at  once 
forwarded  to  the  Spanish  Court  and  thence  to  South  America,  so  that 
on  Raleigh's  arrival  at  the  river  full  preparations  had  been  made  to 
receive  him.    The  consequence  was  an  inevitable  collision.     Raleigh 
had  arrived  wdth  forces  much  weakened  by  disease,  and  himself  in  a 
high  fever.     The  expedition  he  sent  up  to  discover  the  mine  was 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards  ;  it  in  turn  assaulted  and  took  the  town 
of  St.  Thomas,  where  Raleigh's  son  was  killed.     The  expedition  pro- 
ceeded further  upwards  under  the  command  of  Captain  Keymis,  but 
there  were  such  signs  of  preparation  and  opposition  everywhere  that 
that  commander  thought  it  more  prudent  to  retire.     Among  the 
spoils  taken  at  St.  Thomas  were  the  despatches,  which  disclosed  the 
King's  treachery  ;  and,  excited  by  the  failure  of  his  plans,  by  the  loss 
of  his  much-loved  son,  and   by  the  gloomy  prospects  which  these 
despatches  opened  before  him,  Raleigh  censured  Keymis  so  sharply 
that  in  despair  he  killed  himself.     Thoroughly  disheartened,  and 
aware  of  what  was  awaiting  him,  Raleigh  returned  home.     He  there 
found  his  Spanish  enemies  ready  for  him.     He  was  at  once  appre- 
hended, and,  by  a  strange  stretch  of  law,  the  old  attainder  of  thirteen 
years  before  was  revived  against  him  ;  and  though  he  justly  argued 
that  public  service,  with  the  right  of  life  and  death,  had  condoned  his 
previous  oflence,  the  disappointment  of  James  and  the  vengeance  of 
Gondomar  was  too  strong  for  him,  he  was  condemned   nii  •xecution. 
and  executed,      in   prison,   by  his  "History  of   the   *••"• 
World,"  and  by  his  chemical  studies,  he  had  given  proof  of  powers 
with  which  the  world  had  before  scarcely  credited  him  ;  and  now  the 
death  of  so  eminent  a  man  caused  bitter  anger  among  the  people, 
who  regarded  him,  and  justly,  as  a  victim  of  Spanish  intrigue. 

At  iength,  in  the  year  1618,  it  seemed  as  if  James's  policy  of 
mediation  could  no  longer  be  pursued.     Questions  in   Beginning  of 
which  he  was  deeply  interested  had  arisen  in  Germany.    y/J?^^. 
Protestantism  had  spread  \\ddely  through  the  dominions   i«i8. 
of  the  house  of  Austria.     Matthias,  the  reigning  Emperor,  had  in 
his  youth  supported  that  religion.     But  the  Catholic  reaction,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  had  been  making  its  way  in 
Europe,  had  laid  hold  especially  of  the  higher  ranks  and  of  the 
younger  men.     Pre-eminent  as  its  champions  were  the   Duke   of 
Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  a 
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member  of  tlie  younger  branch  of  the  Austrian  house.  Afraid  of 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Reformers,  which  he  knew  by  his  owti 
previous  experience,  Matthias,  as  he  grew  older,  changed  his  policy, 
and  when  seeking  for  a  successor,  chose  tliis  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  in 
whose  favour  he  induced  the  other  Austrian  Princes  to  renounce 
their  claims.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  at  once  elective  and 
hereditary.  Ferdinand  assumed  by  this  double  title  the  position  of 
future  king  ;  although  it  was  understood  that  he  was  bound  not  to 
interfere  in  the  government,  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration became  at  once  visible.  Irritated  by  the  destruction  of 
some  churches,  which  they  believed  they  had  had  a  right  to  build, 
the  Bohemian  Protestants  rose  under  Count  Thurm,  stormed  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Prague,  threw  two  obnoxious  ministers  out  of 
the  window,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary, 
formed  a  vast  insurrection,  which  was  pressing  victoriously  onward 
when  Matthias  died.  The  insurgents  sought  assistance  from  the 
Protestant  Princes.  Ferdinand,  the  new  King,  called  in  the  help  of 
Spain,  while  his  own  dominions  were  still  in  danger.  He  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  elected  at  Frankfort  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  crown  of  Bohemia  was  offered  to  the 
Elector  Palatine ;  for  the  Protestants  declared  that  the  throne  of  that 
country  was  entirely  elective,  and  refused  therefore  to  give  it  to 
Ferdinand  as  the  heir  of  Mattliias.  The  Elector  at  once  consulted 
his  father-in-law  ;  in  fact,  it  depended  upon  James  whether  the  throne 
should  be  accepted  or  not.  But  the  desire  of  family  aggrandizement 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  dread  of  touching  the  hereditary  right  of 
princes  on  the  other,  together  with  his  generally  wavering  policy, 
induced  him  to  give  a  perfectly  equivocal  answer.  The  general  im- 
pression was  that  he  meant  to  support  the  Elector,  who  therefore 
accepted  the  throne.  In  October  1619  he  was  crowned.  The  contest 
Sympathy  In  gradually  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  general  religious 
England  for  the   war,  and  excited  \Hiolent  enthusiasm  in  England.     The 

Protestant  side,     -pv      /      ,        ,  ,  ,  o  •        -^  ■'^^ 

Protestant  party,  though  numerically  powerful,  were 
politically  weakened  by  various  causes,  such  as  the  dislike  which 
existed  between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  the  jealousy  of  the 
rising  power  of  the  Elector  Palatine  felt  by  Saxony,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  chief  Protestant  State  of  Germany,  and  finally 
the  neutrality  of  France,  on  which  country  the  Reforming  Princes 
of  Germany  had  formerly  relied,  but  which  had  now  fallen 
under  Spanish  influence  during  the  regency  of  Mary  de  I^Iedici. 
The  undecided  conduct  of  James,  who  should  liave  been 
their  head,  completed  the  weakness  of  the  party;   while,  on    tho 
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other  hand,  Spain  contrived  to  keep  together  the  whole  power  of  her 
house  and  the  friendship  of  her  chief  allies.  With 
regard  to  his  son-in-law,  James  had  refused  to  interfere  «fofiTo' 
in  the  main  issue,  as  he  himself  said,  "  for  conscience,  *"^'^«"- 
because  it  was  unlawful  to  dethrone  a  king  on  religious' grounds  ;  for 
honour,  because  the  Elector  had  sought,  but  not  foUowed  his  advice  ; 
for  example,  because  he  Hked  not  that  subjects  should  dethrone  their 
king."  But  he  consented  to  send  a  small  and  inefficient  army  for  the 
protection  of  Frederick's  hereditary  dominions.  His  reaf  policy, 
nowever,  rested  upon  the  hope,  which  nothing  but  an  overweening 
belief  in  his  ot\ti  position  could  have  inspired,  that,  once  allied  with 
Spain,  that  country  would  join  with  him  in  mediating  a  peace.  He 
tlius  looked  calmly  on,  busied  in  his  idle  negotiations,  while  the  battle 
of  Prague  drove  the  Elector  from  his  new-won  kingdom,  and  the 
Spanish  army,  under  Spinola,  possessed  itself  step  by  step  of  the 
Palatinate. 

It  nevertheless  seemed  to  him  desirable  to  turn  the  popular  excite- 
ment to  account ;  he  therefore  summoned  a  Parliament,  hoping  that 
it  would  grant  him  supplies  for  the  defence  of  his  son-in- 
law's  dominions,  and  that  the  visible  agreement  between  L^fe"  mT' 
himself  and  his  people  would  improve  his  position  with    p^p^^  feeling 
regard  to  Spain.     His  expectations  were  not  answered,  Parliament, 
though  in  hisopening  speech  he  apologized  for  his  conduct  "^^" 
to  his  last  Parliament.    "  In  my  last  Parliament,"  said  he,  "  there  vras 
a  kind  of  beast  called  undertakers,  a  dozen  of  whom  undertook  to 
govern  my  ParHament,  and  they  led  me."    The  Commons  would  not 
be  enticed  away  from  their  chief  object.     Two  subsidies  were  indeed 
granted,  but  the  House  then  at  once  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  petition 
against  any  alleviation  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics.     Under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  they  then  proceeded  to  attack  the 
chief  monopolists,  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  not 
only  because  monopolies  were  in  themselves  odious,  but  because  they 
denied  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant  them.     They  flew  even  at 
higher  game,  and  Francis  Bacon,  who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  since 
1617,  with  the  title  first  of  Lord  Verulam,  and  afterwards  of  Lord  St. 
Albans,  was  impeached  for  taking  bribes.      It  was  not  the  love  of 
judicial    purity  alone  which   urged  the  Commons.      Throughout  the 
quarrel    between    the    equity  courts    and    the    common   xheirtime 
law  courts,  which,  as  vre  have  seen,  involved  the  question    ^p^ntinthe 
of  royal  prerogative,  Bacon  had  systematically  upheld  the   oTBrcon""'"* 
royal  claims.      This  conduct  had  been  dictated,  not  probably  by  a 
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mean  love  of  power,  but  from  an  opinion  that  constitutional  questions 
require  to  be  judged  from  a  higher  and  more  political  point  ol 
view  than  that  afforded  by  technical  law,  and  that  that  point  of 
view  was  more  likely  to  be  occupied  by  the  ChanceUor,  who  was  a 
great  political  officer,  than  by  the  judges,  who  were  mere  lawyers. 
The  charges  against  him,  which  were  very  heavy,  were  unfortu- 
nately but  too  well  grounded,  no  less  than  twenty-two  instances  in 
which  he  had  received  bribes  were  fully  made  out.  He  pleaded 
guilty — only  alleging  in  excuse  that  the  course  of  justice  had  never 
been  influenced  by  them — was  removed  from  his  office,  and  heavily 
fined.  Having  finished  these  domestic  questions,  the  House  was 
proceeding  to  take  note  of  foreign  affairs.  But  its  view  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  King  ;  it  waa  desirous  that  the  country 
should  act  immediately  and  energetically  in  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testants abroad.  The  King  regarded  the  discussion  of  international 
relations  as  trenching  on  his  prerogative,  and  adjourned  the  House. 
During  the  recess  he  did  not  improve  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
jamei'i  b«-  Commous.  He  indeed  reformed  some  abuses,  but  he  did 
haviour  during  tliis  by  proclamation,  one  of  those  assertions  of  preroga- 
e  rMe«i,  ^^^^  ^^  which  they  were  very  jealous.     He  issued  a  second 

proclamation,  forbidding  all  men  to  speak  of  state  affairs.  He  ap- 
pointed Williams,  a  clergyman  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  who  was  a  creature  of  Buckingham's,  to  the  position 
of  Lord  Keeper,  while  the  futility  of  his  negotiations  became  evident 
when  the  Palatinate  was  transferred  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
m&kei  them  Parliament  therefore  when  it  met  in  November  was  more 
Si°eyJ?SI«t  ^^^y  t^a^  before.  It  renewed  its  protest  against 
agaiMt  prieitt.  j)riests  and  Jesuits,  and  begged  that  the  Prince  might  be 
mariied  to  a  Protestant.  A  long  and  angry  dispute  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  a  strong  protest,  in  which  the  Commons  declared  that 
their  privileges  were  not  the  gift  of  the  Crown  but  the  natural  birth- 
right of  English  subjects,  and  that  matters  of  public  interest  were 
PwUament  within  their  proWnce.     This  protest  so  angered  the  King 

to'HiVr'!  ^^^^  ^^  *^^^  i^  ^^^^  ^^^  record  with  his  own  hand,  and 

Jan.  1622.  at  ouce  dissolved  the  Parliament.     The  dissolution  was 

followed  by  the  usual  acts  of  vengeance.     The  most  prominent  of  the 
opposition,  the  Lords  Oxford  and  Southampton,  with  the  Commoners 
Philip,  Pym,  Coke,  and  ISIuUory,  were  imprisoned. 
The  old  course  was  theji  pursued.     Digby,  aftei-wards  Lord  Bristol, 

Negotiationi  for  ^^^  ^^^*  *^^  ^^^  death  of  Philip  III.  to  conclude,  if  pos- 
Bpiuiiiii  match  siblc,  the  Spanish  match,  and  nothing  of  importance  was 
**"    "  done  for  the  Palatinate.     But  at  the  same  time  it  waa 
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evident,  that  while  English  troops  were  garrisoning  the  fortresses 
there,  and  the  troops  of  the  League  were  gradually  conquering  the 
province,  the  completion  of  the  match  would  be  impossible.    James 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  his  son-in-law's  dominions  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  marriage.     He  promised  that  if  that  step  were 
taken  he  would  himself  join  his  troops  with  the  Spaniards  against 
their  enemies.    But  while  trusting  to  these  idle  negotiations,  the 
troops  of  the  League  were  gradually  driving  the  English  from  all  their 
strong  posts ;   and  upon  the   King's  complaints,  he  was  told  that 
this  conquest  was  in  fact  necessary  before  the  Palatinate  could  be 
restored.     It  was  then  that,  rather  than  give  up  the  match  entuely, 
the  Prince  and  Buckingham  forced  on  the  King  the  strange  expedient 
of  a  personal  visit  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  the  Court  of  charie«  and 
Spain.     For  some  time  all  went  weU  ;  they  met  with  a  ^'^^^ 
most  flattering  reception,  and  articles  securing  the  perfect   i623. 
freedom  of  worship  for  the  Infanta,  together  with  the  custody  of  her 
children  till  the  age  of  ten,  and  a  private  promise  that  the  worship 
of  the  Catholics  should  be  tolerated  at  least  in  their  own  houses, 
were  accepted,  and  sworn  to  both  by  King  and  Prince.    But  the  be- 
haviour of  Buckingham,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke,  and  as  the 
Spaniards  thought  indecorously  familiar  with  the  Prince,  rendered  him 
very  distasteful  at  Madrid.     Besides  this,  he  quarrelled  complet-ely 
with  Olivarez,  the  ail-powerful  minister.     He  determined  to  break  off 
the  match,  to  secure  which  Bristol,  the  authorized  ambassador,  was 
in  the  meanwhile  using  his  best  endeavours.    Afraid  of  that  noble- 
man's influence  in  England,  he  returned  thither,  and  persuaded  the 
King  to  introduce  what  had  hitherto  not  been  mentioned,  a  clause  ia 
the  treaty  securing  the  Palatinate.     The  production  of  this  new 
claim,  after  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  had  already   xhe  match 
been  made,  was  regarded  by  the  Spanish  King  as  such  ^^®^«°  <»"• 
an  insult  that  he  refused  to  proceed  any  further  in  the  matter. 

Buckingham  at  once  rose  to  a  higli  place  in  the  popular  esteem. 
He  was  credited  with  all  virtues  for  having  broken  off  Buckingham't 
the  hated  aUiance.  He  alHed  himself  with  aU  the  popularity- 
popular  leaders,  and  at  his  instigation  a  new  Parliament  was 
summoned.  He  appeared  before  both  Houses  with  the  Prince  stand- 
ing by  his  side  to  support  his  story,  and  there  gave  his  version  of 
what  had  happened  in  Madrid.  Although  Bristol's  friends  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  accused  him  of  want  of  veracity  in  his  account, 
the  Parliament  believed  him.  The  policy  of  Government  was 
suddenly  changed.     A  match  was  set  on  foot  between  Charles  and 
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the  French  Princess  Henrietta  Maria.  The  Parliament  voted  fresh 
subsidies  and  three-fifteenths,  and  Mansfeld,  the  Protestant  general, 
Death  of  jamei.   was  allowed  to  laise  12,000  troops  in  England.     In  the 

midst  of  this  sudden  change  of  scene,  and  while  the 
marriage  was  yet  uncompleted,  James  died. 

In  foUowing  the  course  of  EngUsh  history  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
Scotland.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"S  ^^  England  was  now  King  also  of  Scotland 

and  of  Ireland.  In  both  those  countries  events  of  some 
importance  had  happened  during  the  reign.  In  Ireland  James  had 
shown  some  of  that  political  wisdom  which  was  mingled  so  strangely 
\nth  his  folly;  in  his  own  country  he  had  acted  as  foolishly 
and  as  arbitrarily  as  in  England.  Enamoured  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  had  so  readily  accepted  his  claims  to  Divine  right, 
and  had  received  him  in  so  humble  a  spirit,  he  had  adopted  the 
maxim,  '^  no  Bishop,  no  King."  He  determined,  therefore,  to  intro- 
duce Episcopacy  into  Scotland.  As  early  as  1606,  he  had  induced  the 
toTtro^uc'e  ^^^^^^^  ^0  ordcp  the  restoration  of  Bishops.  At  first  this 
Eptscopacy.  made  Little  practical  difference.  The  Bishops  worked 
1606.  only  as  pariah   priests  in  the  diocese  to   which   they 

were  appointed.     In  1610,  the  Church  was  re-organized,  but  even 
then  the  Presbyterian  system  was  in  a  great  degree  preserved.     The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  was  allowed  to  exist,  but  distinctly 
under  the  authorization  of  the  Crown.     Pro\incial  synods  were  also 
continued,  but  the'  Bishops  became  their  permanent  presidents.     It 
was  observed,  also,  that  there  was  no  room   left  for   the  lesser 
assemblies,  called   presbyteries.      Matters  which  had  hitherto  been 
Authorized  by      ^"  ^^^^"^  ^^^uds  Were  uow  refeiTed  to  the  Bishops.     In 
the^Estatc.        this  mitigated  form.  Episcopacy  was,  in  1612,  authorized 
by  the  Estates.     The  real  difficulty  which  met  the  King 
was  the  endowment  of  the  bishoprics.     The  Church  property  had 
been  secularized,  and  could  not  be  regained  from  the  lay-holders. 
For  many  years  the  Bishops  continually  complained  of  their  poverty' 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1616,  when  James  visited  Scotland  in  person* 
that  the  full  meaning  of  the  change  became  obvious.     The  eyes  of 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were   then   shocked  by  the   ornaments 
lavished  on  the  Chapel  of  HolvTood,  and  the  performances  of  the 
showy  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church.     Deans  and  chapters  were 
also  re-established.      Bishops  were   ordered    henceforward    to    be 
re-elected  in  the  Engli^^h  fashion,  by  a  royal  cong(f  dYlire,  and  the 
law  was  brought  in,  asserting  that  ^^  whatsoever  his  Majesty  should 
determine  in  the  external  government  of  the  Church,  by  the  advice 
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of  the  Bishops  and  a  competent  number  of  ministers,  should  have 
the  strength  of  law."  The  Presbyterians,  who  said  "  that  this  was 
like  to  cut  the  cords  of  the  remanent  liberties  of  their  Kirk,"  protested, 
and  the  protesters  were  punished. 

The  King's  assault  upon  the  Presbyterian  system  was  completed 
when,  in  1621,  the  Estates  ratified  the  Five  Articles   Anger  excited 
which  had  already  been  carried  in  the  General  Assembly   ^y  ^^«  ^i^« 
at  Perth.     These  Five  Articles  introduced  innovations   perth. 
very  distasteful  to  the  Scotch.     The  Presbyterians,  who   ^^^^ 
had    always    given    exclusive    prominence    to    the    social  charac- 
ter  of    the   Lord's   Supper,   regarding  it  as  a  meal   to   be   taken 
in  common,  as  a  sign  of  communion,  and  who  therefore  received 
it   sitting,  were   now   obliged    to   receive    it    on   their   knees.      It 
was    also   allowed    to    ))e    given    in    private    houses,    which    was 
again    opposed    to    their   view    of    its    public    and   social    nature. 
Private  baptism  was  allowed,  and  that  rite  thus  rendered  a  sort  of 
process  to  be  carried  out  between  the  priest  and  the  person  baptized, 
rather  than  the  public  reception  by  the  Church  of  the  baptized  person. 
Episcopal  confirmation   was  ordered,   and  what  was  perhaps   the 
greatest  grievance  of  all,  especiaUy  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  recent  relaxation  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  England, 
the  observance  ol  the  five  great  Church  holydays  was  enjoined.     It 
was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  obedience  to  these  ordinances 
was   obtained.      The   rising   influence  of  Laud  is  visible  in  these 
enactments.     As  the  King's  chaplain,  he  had  already  succeeded  in 
persuading  James  to  accept  the  Arminian  rather  than  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  grace  and  free-will,  although,  earlier  in  his  life,  James  had 
been  so  eager  a  Calvinist  that  he  had  persuaded  the  Dutch  to  perse- 
cute and  expel  their  Arminian  teachers,  and  had  even,  as  late  as  1618, 
been  instrumental  in  securing  the  death  of  Barnevelt,  the  patriotic 
grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  for  his  heretical  views.     Before  the 
close  of  the  reign.  Laud,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Keeper  Williams, 
had  been  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

In  Ireland  the  King  had  succeeded  in  a  great  degree  in  carrying 
out  those  plans  of  colonization  in  which  Elizabeth  had  scotch  colonies 
tailed,  and  had  planted  or  colonized  \nth  Scotch  in  Ireland. 
Protestants  a  considerable  portion  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  This 
subject  will  be  more  fully  mentioned,  when  Ireland  comes  more 
prominently  forward,  in  the  next  reign. 
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THE  accession  of  Charles  I.  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
with  joy  and  hope.  The  late  change  of  policy,  which  he  and 
his  favourite  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing,  was  highly 
popular  in  the  country,  and  it  was  believed  that  changes  of  the  same 
character  would  take  place  in  other  brandies  of  the  Government. 
This  was  a  mistake.  His  accession  in  fact  did  not  in  any  sense  form 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period,  and  the  history  of  his  reign  is  but  a 
Characters  of  continuation  of  that  of  his  father.  The  interests  are 
James  and  identical,  but  strengthened  and  exaggerated.      This  is 

STpwed.  ^^^  principally  to  the  character  of  the  King.     The  king- 

craft on  which  he  prided  himself  had  at  all  events  taught 
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James  the  necessity  of  occasional  pliancy.  It  is  true  that  his  total 
misapprehension  of  the  character  of  the  English  sovereignty  rendered 
his  views  of  domestic  government  fundamentally  false  ;  while,  from 
his  mistaken  belief  in  the  power  of  Spain,  and  in  the  excellence  of 
strong  monarchical  government,  his  foreign  poUcy  was  constantly 
erroneous.  But  for  all  that  his  was  not  the  character  to  initate 
wilfully.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  had  been  bred  in  the  same 
school  and  imbibed  the  same  ideas,  but  was  wanting  in  that  experi- 
ence of  the  danger  of  popular  opposition  which  James's  youth  had 
given  him.  He  relied  no  less  completely  upon  the  advice  of  the 
shallow  and  impulsive  Buckingham  ;  but  behind  this  apparent  sur- 
render of  his  will,  he  was  possessed  of  an  obstinacy  which  prevented 
him  from  making  those  prudent  concessions  which  the  temper  of  the 
times  rendered  necessary.  Sir  Ferdinand  Fairfax  gives  the  popular 
view  of  this  defect  when  he  says,  "  The  King  is  in  his  own  nature 
very  stiff."  Consequently,  while  the  same  abuses  were 
perpetuated,  the  opposition  to  them  met  with  a  far  hostrnt^of 
stronger  obstacle  than  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  jar  "**  '^"**°* 
was  proportionately  stronger,  and  parties  more  embittered.  It  will  be 
seen,  in  fact,  that  in  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign  Charles  had 
succeeded  in  putting  every  branch  of  the  nation— the  Lords,  the 
Commons,  and  the  Church— in  an  attitude  of  hostility. 

We  must  be  careful  to  recollect  that  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
which  the  King  at  first  quarrelled,  was  not  in  any  sense 
a  popular  one.     It  consisted  of  wealthy  and  powerful   the  Home 
gentry,  and  of  great  lawyers,  whose  knowledge  of  con-   "'  c°°^o"- 
stitutional   precedent   rendered    them   the  natural  and  formidable 
opponents  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown.     The  changes  of  the 
last  century,  especially  the  freedom  with  which  property  was  alienated, 
and  the  commercial  wealth  which  followed  on  the  new  life  of  the 
Renaissance,   had   filled   England   with   wealthy   and    independent 
gentlemen,  among  whom  the  old  aristocratic  spirit  of  liberty,  no 
longer  existing  in  the  new  Court  nobility,  had  found  a  home.     It  is 
from  this  class  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  chosen,  and 
against  this  spirit  that  the  King  had  first  to  struggle. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  understand 
the  importance  of  the  coming  contest.     It  was  in  Parlia-   Nothing  to  re- 
ment  alone  that  any  successful  opposition  to  the  CrowTi   to^the  pLfiSf 
could  be  attempted.     The  character  of  the  government    menv 
of  the  Tudors  had  vastly  increased   the  power  of  the  executive. 
This  is  an  essential  part  of  that  system  of  popular  absolutism  which 
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Uiey  had  established,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  state  of  France 
during  the  Second  Empire.  The  only  hold  which  the  nation  had 
upon  the  action  of  the  Crown  was  the  Parliflmentary  power  of  granting 
supplies.  In  no  other  way,  short  of  armed  insurrection,  could  the 
royal  power  be  withstood.  The  events  of  the  two  last  reigns  had 
Protestant  rendered    the    national    feeling    intensely    Frotestant. 

feelings  of  Apart  from  their  fear  of  loss  of  liberty  at  home,  there 

the  country.  .    ^  ,  .    ,        ,  ,     ,       ,      ,  ' 

was  no  point  on  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
felt  so  strongly  as  religion.  In  their  own  country  this  feeling  was 
exhibited  in  the  stringent  laws  enacted  against  Roman  Catholics,  and 
in  the  popular  jealousy  of  any  mitigation  of  them.  Abroad,  it  was 
shown  in  the  sympathy  which  was  felt  for  the  Protestant  cause,  at 
that  time  in  danger  of  absolute  ruin  from  the  Catholic  successes  in 
the  European  war.  It  was  mainly  as  a  step  against  Catholicism,  and 
as  a  blow  to  Spain,  which  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  Catholicism, 
that  the  French  match  had  been  hailed  in  England  with  such  joy. 
The  opposition  of  Richelieu,  the  great  French  minister,  to  the 
Austrian  house  was  already  understood ;  the  purely  political  char- 
acter of  that  opposition  was  not  yet  known. 

The   position  of  alfairs  abroad  was  indeed  such  as  to  excite  the 
Position  of  gravest  apprehensions.     After  his   great  defeat  at  the 

foreign  affair.,  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  in  1620,  Frederick,  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  nominal  King  of  Bohemia,  had  trusted  his 
affairs  to  three  generals— Mansfeld,  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and 
Christian  of  Brunswick.  The  attempts  of  these  generals  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  south  or  Catholic  part  of  Germany  had  met  with  the 
worst  success.  Baden,  in  attempting  to  enter  Bavaria,  had  been 
defeated  at  Wimpfen ;  Christian  of  Brunswick  had  crossed  the  river 
Main,  only  to  be  defeated  at  Hochst ;  Mansfeld's  army  was  alone  left. 
In  these  disastrous  circumstances  Frederick  had  trusted  himself  to 
the  foolish  advice  of  his  father-in-law.  James,  always  blinded  by 
trust  in  his  own  diplomatic  skill  and  in  the  good  intentions  of  Spain 
ad^dsed  him  to  dismiss  his  troops.  Thus  Mansfeld  and  Christian 
found  themselves  masteriess,  and  in  the  position  of  land  pirates. 
They  sought  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  but  were 
constantly  kept  in  check  by  the  skill  of  the  Imperial  General  Tilly. 
These  victories,  and  the  Treaty  of  Niclasburg  (1622),  which  relieved 
Austria  from  all  pressure  from  Hungary,  enabled  the  Emperor  so  to 
dominate  Germany  that  he  secured  the  transference  of  the  Palatinate 
and  the  Electorship  from  Frederick  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  (the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  League).     At  the  same  time  he  bribed  Saxony, 
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the  chief  of  the  Protestant  powers,  with  the  gift  of  the  Province 

of  Lusatia,    and   when   the    Huguenot  insurrection  in 

France  was  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Montpellier,  there    fhTprotestant 

was  extreme  danger  that  the  Protestant  religion  would    *'*'"*' 

be  virtually  annihilated. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Richelieu  appears  on  the  scene.  Under 
his  influence  a  great  League  was  formed,  embracing  Richeueu  forms 
Holland,  Denmark,  Venice  and  Savoy.  To  this  League  ^^  League. 
England  was  added,  the  price  of  its  adherence  being  the  French 
match.  The  parts  the  difterent  nations  had  to  play  were  accurate^ 
marked  out.  To  England  was  given  the  war  upon  the  sea  coasts ; 
to  Holland,  India  ;  to  Venice  and  Savoy,  Italy ;  to  the  Northern 
Protestants,  Germany  ;  while  Richelieu  kept  for  himself  the  Valte- 
line,  a  little  strip  of  country  terminating  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Como,  which  formed  the  only  road  between  the  Austrian 
dominions  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  and  the  possession  of  which 
would  go  far  to  paralyze  the  power  of  that  house.  Of  all  this  vast 
plan  the  French  part  alone  took  eflfect.  Satisfied  with  the  possession 
of  the  Valteline,  and  with  the  blow  he  had  thus  dealt  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  Richelieu  suddenly  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Treaty  of 
Mon§on  in  1626.  Already,  in  the  preceding  year,  Chris-  Mongon. 
tian  IV.  of  Denmark  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  Northern 
German  Protestants,  and  in  1626  suffered  a  disastrous  and  final  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Tilly  at  the  battle  of  Lutter.  It  was  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  w^ho  were  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  sudden  collapse 
of  Richelieu's  plan.  Absolutely  careless  of  political  considerations, 
and  thinking  only  of  their  own  selfish  interests,  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, who  were  closely  connected  with  the  great  turbulent  French 
nobles,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  foreign  war  to  renew  their 
insurrection.  The  eyes  of  Richelieu  were  open  to  the  fact  that  unity 
at  home  was  necessary  for  powerful  action  abroad. 

It  was  just  while  Richelieu  was  making  his  great  League,  and 
seeking,  as  has  been  said,  the  co-operation  of  England,  that  the 
French  match  had  been  entered  into.  To  the  English  it  had  first 
appeared  a  pledge  of  a  consistent  Protestant  policy.  But  no  such 
idea  existed  lq  the  minds  of  either  Charles  or  Buckingham ;  with 
them  it  was  a  mere  whim,  an  act  of  spiteful  insult  to  the  Spanish 
Court,  and  nothing  more.  To  Richelieu  it  was  a  political  bargain 
without  reference  to  religion.  Its  true  character  was  soon  displayed, 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  English  was  proportionate  to  their 
hopes.     It  was  soon  known  that  the  terms  of  the  marriage -treaty 
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were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  proposed  Spanish  marriage, 
and  at  least  equaUy  favourable  to  the  Roman  CathoHcs.  The  con- 
Unpopularity  Summation  of  the  marriage  therefore,  accompanied  with 
Jieni  match.  ^^^  installation  in  the  pakce  of  the  whole  apparatus  of 
^  Roman  Catholic  worship,  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  Buck- 

ingham's new-bom  popularity,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Pro- 
testants,  which  was  still  further  augmented  by  an  evident  tendency 
towards  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Court.     Again,  not  only  had 
lavour  been  shown  to  the  CathoUcs,  as  an  instance  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  pardoning  of  twenty  priests,  but  the  tone  of  the  Court 
had  become  Arminian.    Though  the  point  at  issue  between  Arminius 
and  Gomar,  his  opponent  in  HoUand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
Arminian  char-    ^eeuth  ceutuTy,  was  of  a  very  abstruse  nature,  and  not 
SS*uS  feiS'on      ^\^^l^ted  in  itself  to  produce  much  practical  result,  the 
Calvinistic  Puritans  of  England  held,  and  held  rightly 
that  the  attack  of  Arminius  upon  their  doctrine  of  absolute  predes- 
tmation  would  soon  lead  to  other  deviations  from  their  doctrine  and 
discipline.     As  a  fact,  in  England  the  Arminians  were  much  less 
bitter  agamst  the  Roman  Catholics,  admitting  that,  but  for  the  tem- 
poral  claims  of  the  Pope,  there  was  but  Httle  to  separate  them.     They 
were  also  admirers  of  the  more  pompous  and  showy  worship  of  the 
English  Church,  and,  to  crown  all,  in  most  cases,  strong  upholders  of 
the  Divme  right  of  kings.     An  instance  of  these  tendencies  had  lately 

n^^jr  ^/  ^'-  ^^^*^g^«»  o^e  of  the  royal  chaplains,  in  a  tract 
called  "An  Appeal  to  Casar." 

At  the  same  time,  Buckingham  was  the  object  of  a  strong  opposi- 
T^i  In.       *^°^  ^^  *^^  Council.    Bristol  had  felt  keenly  the  Duke's 
'=  °«  conduct  to  him  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  match,  and 

a  large  party  of  the  Lords,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  PemWoke,  joined  in 
his  feehngs  of  enmity  towards  him.  The  popularity  therefore  of 
paruament.  Buckingham  and  the  King  had  almost  disappeared  before 
June  18  the  lirst  ParHameut,  which  assembled  on  June  18,  came 

together.  The  Commons  already  felt  considerable  mistrust  of  the 
honesty  of  the  Court  and  of  their  change  of  policy-a  mistrust  which 
the  slowness  with  which  the  preparations  for  the  promised  war  with 
8pam  had  been  carried  on  tended  to  increase.  This  mistrust  at 
once  showed  itself  in  an  attack  upon  the  Arminian  writings  of 
Montague,  backed  by  a  petition  for  the  more  stringent  execution  of 
the  laws  agamst  recusants,  and  assumed  a  stiU  more  formidable  shape 
when  the  Kmg's  demands  for  supplies  came  before  the  House  The 
Commons  were  told  that,  besides  the  heavy  debts  of  the  late  King  lai^e 
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subsidies  had  been  promised  to  the  German  Protestants,  and  a  sum  but 
Uttle  short  of  ^£1,000,000  was  demanded  from  them.  They  only 
granted  two  subsidies,^  which  would  amount  to  perhaps  £150,000, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  grant,  for  one  year  only,  tonnage  and 
poundage''  (which,  ever  since  Henry  VI.,  had  been  granted  for  the 
King's  life).  The  King  was  unwilling  to  receive  it  with  this  limita- 
tion, the  proposition  was  therefore  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
grant  was  not  made  at  all.  The  King  attempted  to  take  the  case  of 
Montague  into  his  own  hands ;  and  this  matter  and  the  grant  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  still  under  discussion  when  an  outbreak 
of  the  plague  compelled  the  Parliament  to  adjourn  to  Oxford. 

During  the  recess,  an  event  happened  which  much  increased  the 
bitterness  of  the  opposition.     It  seemed  to  change  the  indefinite  sus- 
picions which  had  existed,  as  to  the  purely  political  character  of  the 
French  alliance,  into  a  certainty.     This  event  was  the   LoanofBhipi 
loan  of  eight  ships  to  Richelieu  to  assist  him  in  reducing  '<>  RicbeUeu. 
La  Rochelle,  the  stronghold  of  the  French  Protestants.     Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  indeed  in  an  awkward  position.     To  secure  the 
match  with  France,  they  had  promised  to  lend  these  ships  to  be  used 
against  any  enemy  of  the  Crown  of  France  except  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  they  now  found  themselves  compelled  to  risk  their  popu- 
larity by  allowing  them  to  serve  against  the  Huguenots.     They  used 
their  best  efforts  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  and  it  was  not  till  news 
arrived   that  a  peace  had  been  made  between  Louis  and  the  Pro- 
testants, that  peremptory  orders  were  issued  to  the  English  captains 
to  surrender  their  ships.     The  anger  of  the  crews  was  so  great  that 
they  deserted,  and  the  ships  had  to  be  manned  by  French  soldiers. 
Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  King  and  Buckingham  when  they  heard 
that  the  negotiations  between  Louis  and  his  subjects  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  ships  would  after  all  be  used  against  La  Rochelle. 
It  was  fhus  after  a  complete  failure  of  their  policy,  and  with  all  the 
odium  attaching  to  this  unpopular  act,  that  they  had  to  meet  the  Par- 
liament  at  its  next  session,  which  proved  even  more  stormy  than  the 

1  A  subsidy  was  48.  on  the  pound  on  real  property,  and  2s.  8d.  on  the  personal  estates 
of  £3  and  upwards.     Aliens  and  Popish  recusants  paid  double  this  sum. 

«  Customs  were  the  duties  levied  upon  the  staple  commodities— wool,  sheepskin, 
leather,  and  tin;  these  duties  were  granted  in  3rd  Edward  I.;  also  duties  upon 
woollen  cloth,  granted  21st  Edward  III.  Tonnage  and  poundage  was  a  tax  varying 
from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  upon  every  tun  of  wine  or  beer,  and  from  6d.  to  is.  on  every  pound 
of  merchandize  imported  or  exported,  except  on  the  staple  commodities.  It  was 
granted  sometimes  for  a  term  of  years,  sometimes  for  life.  It  was  originally  given  in 
47th  Edward  III.  Tonnage  and  poundage  at  this  time  was  farmed  for  about  £160,000  a 
year. 
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Parliament 
dissolved. 
Aug.  12. 


preceding  one.  Discontented  with  the  amount  which  had  been  granted, 
Charles  asked  for  two  subsidies  and  two-fifteenths  more.  His  demand 
was  met  by  a  renewed  petition  against  the  Catholics,  with  an  implied 
charge  of  insincerity  against  the  King,  who  since  the  last  occasion  had 
granted  a  pardon  to  eleven  Papists  ;  and  the  debates  were  directed  so 
plainly  against  Buckingham,  charging  him  with  maladministration  of 
the  war,  and  with  the  loan  of  the  French  ships,  that  the  King  thought 
it  necessary  to  order  the  Duke  to  make  an  explanation  of  his  conduct 
before  the  two  Houses.  In  his  explanation  Buckingham  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  King  would  be  satisfied  with  a  new  grant  of  ^40,000. 
But  when  it  became  evident,  after  several  attempts  to 
hurry  supplies,  that  even  the  small  sum  thus  demanded 
would  not  be  granted  till  grievances  were  redressed, 
Charles  thought  it  better  to  dissolve  the  Parliament. 

The  temper  of  the  Parliament  had  been  clearly  shown  in  the  last 
session.  The  King  and  Buckingham  could  not  but  see  that  a  distinct 
and  successful  Protestant  policy  was  the  only  thing  that  could  render 
In  hope  of  the  Government  tolerable  to  the  nation.    They  resolved  to 

fl^etlj^r'  *  strike  a  great  blow  for  popularity.  The  expedition,  the 
to  Cadiz.  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  which  had  been  one  of  the 

charges  against  Buckingham,  was  hastened  forward.  At  the  same  time 
orders  were  given  to  disarm  Popish  recusants  ;  and  when  the  destina- 
tion of  the  fleet  was  made  public,  it  was  found  to  be  Cadiz.  A  grand 
attack  was  to  be  made  upon  Spain.  But  the  same  want  of  wisdom 
which  pursued  Charles  through  his  life  was  already  visible.  These 
measures,  in  themselves  popular,  were  rendered  hateful  by  the  way  in 
which  they  were  carried  out.  The  necessary  money  was  collected  by 
the  arbitrary  and  illegal  use  of  demands  under  the  Privy  Seal  ;  and 
when  completed  the  fleet  was  intrusted,  not  to  a  trustworthy  and 
popular  officer,  but,  upon  no  grounds  except  favour,  to  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  now  Lord  Wimbledon,  a  man  universally  acknowledged 
it8  complete  8,3  unfit  for  the  work.  The  consequence  was  a 
failure.  disastrous  failure.      Cadiz  was  reached,  but  the  ship- 

ping, which  might  have  been  destroyed,  was  left  unharmed,  and 
the  drunkenness  of  many  of  the  men  induced  the  commanders  to  re- 
embark  the  army  in  haste  after  the  capture  of  one  unimportant  fort. 
The  main  object  of  the  expedition  had  thus  failed  ;  but  it  was  still 
possible  to  intercept  the  Plate  fleet  from  the  West  Indies.  By  some 
carelessness  it  was  suffered  to  pass  unobserved,  and  after  twenty 
days  of  futile  watching,  a  fierce  contagious  disease  compelled  the 
fleet  to  return  to  England  (Dec.  8),  havmg  done  absolutely  nothing. 
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The  King  had  promised  to  summon  a  new  Parliament  quickly 
and  the  state  of  the  finances  rendered  the  step  necessary. 
On  the  6th  of  February  1626,  the  second  Parliament  met.    Pwirament 
It  was  in  no  good  temper,  and  the  foolish  means  taken  by   ^^^'  *^'  ^^^^' 
the  King  to  weaken  the  opposition  were  not  likely  to  soothe  it.     When 
the  list  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  fitted  for  the  office  of  Sheriff 
was  presented  to  him  according  to  custom,  he  pricked  ^  off  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, including  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  after- 
wards Lord  Strafford.     As  the  office  of  Sheriff  prevented  its  holder 
from  sitting  in  Parliament,  he  thought  thus  to  rid  himself  of  his 
chief  enemies.     Coke  indeed  disputed  this  view  of  the  Sheriffs  duties 
and  was  elected  for  another  county  ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the 
other  Sheriffs,  appear  to  have  sat  in  Parliament^     The  Parliament  at 
once  proceeded  to  appoint  three  great  Committees — one   Appoints  three 
for  Religion,  one  for  Grievances,  and  the  third  for  Evils   committeea, 
and  their  remedies.     It  was  again  against  Montague  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Religion  was  pointed,  and  the  King,  finding  himself  unable 
to  protect  his  chaplain,  allowed  him  to  be  proceeded  against  and  pun- 
ished by  the  Commons.     The  Committee  of  Grievances  found  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  up  a  formidable  Ust.     At  the  head  stood  illegal 
taxation.     The  expenses  of  Government  had  formerly,  they  said,  been 
met  by  regular  taxes  granted   by   Parliament,   by   subsidies  and 
fifteenths,  by  tonnage  and  poundage,  by  customs,  according  to  a  rate 
fixed  from  time  immemorial, and  by  an  occasional  loan.    But  now,  loans 
were  raised  arbitrarily  under  the  Privy  Seal  ;  tonnage  and  poundage 
was  collected,  although  not  granted  by  Parliament ;  the  customs  were 
largely  increased  according  to  a  new  book  of  rates  established  by 
James  I.  ;  while  the  money  thus  illegally  collected  was  wasted  by  the 
bad  management  of  the  Council  of  War,  and  produced  nothing  but 
loss  of  honour. 

Meaftwhile,  the  King  was  waiting  anxiously  for  his  supplies.     His 
spokesman  in  the  House  said,  "  His  Majesty  desires  me  to  teU  you 
he  wishes  to  know,  without  further  delaying  of  time,    chariMi  irri- 
what  supplies  you  will  give  for  his  present  occaRion."    tating  speechM. 
The  answer  he  received  was  a  list  of  grievances  to  be   remedied. 
The    King    replied    in   anger,   "  I    will  be   willing  to   hear    your 

*  The  King  completes  the  election  of  Sheriffs  by  pricking  the  parchment  opposite  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  eligible  for  the  office. 

a  Rush  worth  gives  a  speech  of  Sir  T.  Weutworth  in  this  Parliament;  he  mvwt  have 
eonfused  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Wentworth- 
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grievances,  as  my  predecessors  have  been,  so  that  you  will  apply 
yourselves  to  redress  grievances,  and  not  to  inquire  after  grievances. 
I  must  let  you  know  that  I  will  not  let  any  of  my  servants  be 
questioned  by  you ;  much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent  place  and 
near  to  me.  I  see  you  specially  aim  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
I  would  you  would  hasten  for  my  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for 
yourselves,  for  if  any  ill  happen  I  think  I  shall  be  the  last  to  feel  it." 
This  threat  produced  the  very  thing  it  was  intended  to  avoid.  Dr. 
Turner  rose  and  proposed  six  questions,  aimed  against  the  mis- 
management of  the  Duke,  and  resting  upon  common  fame.  It  was 
questioned  whether  common  fame  was  ground  sufficient  for  a  charge, 
but  the  great  lawyers,  especially  Selden,  held  that  no  other  evidence 
was  possible  in  settling  the  preliminary  question  whether  an 
Impeachment  of  impeachment  was  desirable.  Upon  this  the  Commons 
Buckingham.  determined  upon  the  impeachment,  and  resolved  to 
"proceed  to  the  great  affair  of  Buckingham,  morning  and  afternoon, 
till  it  was  done,  to  the  end  that  they  might  proceed  to  consider  his 
Majesty's  demand  for  supply."  The  threatened  assault  was  met  by 
Buckingham  by  a  counter  attack  on  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  whom  he 
knew  would  be  the  chief  witness  against  him. 

Again  the  folly  of  the  King  ruined  his  hopes  of  success.  The 
Lords,  before  whom  the  trial  must  ultimately  come  on,  might  have 
been  supposed  well  affected  to  the  King.  He  had  taken  measures  to 
make  them  his  enemies.  Not  only  had  he,  from  the  moment  of  Bris- 
tol's arrival  in  England,  kept  him  in  confinement,  he  had  also  refused 
to  send  him  his  usual  writ  of  summons  to  this  Parliament.  Of  this 
Bristol  had  complained.  The  writ  had  then  been  sent,  accompanied  by 
a  private  letter,  forbidding  his  attendance.  The  whole  correspondence 
was  placed  before  the  House.  Again,  for  some  private  matter,  the 
King  had  issued  his  own  warrant,  and  imprisoned  Arundel,  the  Earl 
Marshal,  an  avowed  enemy  of  Buckingham,  and  the  holder  of  no 
less  than  six  proxies  in  the  House.  The  Lords  had  voted  this  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and,  after  a  quarrel  of  three  months,  obliged  the 
King  to  restore  the  Earl  to  liberty. 

With  its  dignity  thus  offended,  the  House  was  not  inclined  to 
listen  to  Charles's  representations  on  behalf  of  his  favourite.  It  ruled 
that  the  charge  against  Buckingham  should  be  first  heard,  and  then 
that  against  Bristol,  and  also  permitted  Bristol  to  be 'heard  by 
counsel,  which  the  King  had  refused  to  allow.  On  the  8th  of  May 
^''gM  againrt  the  impeachment  took  place.  The  chief  speakers  on 
Buckingham.       the  side  of  the  Commons  were  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and 
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Sir  John  Elliot.  The  charges  were,  that  Buckingham  had  mis- 
managed the  revenue,  bought  and  sold  offices,  lent  ships  to  France  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  finally  had  poisoned  the 
late  King.  The  last  charge  was  entirely  frivolous,  and,  as  it  threw 
an  implied  blame  upon  Charles,  marks  the  extreme  animosity  felt 
by  the  Commons.  The  speeches  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John 
Elliot,  the  latter  of  whom  compared  Buckingham  to  Sejanus,  so 
enraged  the  King,  that  he  at  once  apprehended  them.  Buckingham 
replied  to  the  charge,  and  the  Commons  were  preparing  a  rejoinder, 
when  the  King,  after  again  trying  to  procure  supplies  by  threats, 
determined  at  all  events  to  save  his  favourite,  and  in  spite  parliament 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dissolved    *f^l°l7*^  *° 

'  save  him. 

Parliament.   He  did  not  succeed  in  doing  this  quickly    ^^^«  i6- 

enough  to  prevent  the  Commons  from  drawing  up  a  Remonstrance,  so 
vigorous,  that  the  King  thought  it  necessary  to  have  it  publicly  burnt. 

Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  managing  the  Parliament  made  the 
King  determined  to  try  what  he  could  do  without  one.  From  June 
1626  to  March  1628  the  attempt  was  made.  The  conduct  of  public 
affairs  during  this  interval  was  such  as  to  supply  the  third  Parlia- 
ment, when  it  assembled,  \rith  a  plentiful  list  of  grievances. 
Money  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  though  the  last  ^^ 
Parliament  had  promised  the  King  two  subsidies  and  ty  iiiegai 
three-fifteenths,  the  promise  was  only  pro\asional,  and  °***^' 
the  grant  never  completed.  All  sorts  of  illegal  means  had  therefore 
to  be  employed.  Tonnage  and  poundage  was  collected  under  the 
Great  Seal.  Roman  Catholic  recusants  were  by  law  bound  to  pay 
monthly  fines  ;  in  practice  these  had  often  been  remitted  ;  com- 
missioners were  now  appointed  to  make  arrangements  with  them,  not 
exacting  their  fines  to  the  full,  but  compounding  for  some  immediate 
payment.  From  the  City  of  London  £150,000  was  peremptorily 
demanded  as  a  loan,  and  all  the  seaports  in  the  country  were  ordered  to 
supply  ships.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  pleaded  precedents.  They  were 
met  with  the  reply  that  they  need  not  look  for  precedents,  "  the  one 
precedent  was  obedience."  Writs  under  the  Privy  Seal  were  largely 
issued  for  loans,  and  the  soldiers  and  trainbands  were  called  out  and 
Inspected,  and  billeted  on  the  inhabitants.  They  were  nominally 
under  strict  martial  law,  practically  they  pillaged  mercilessly. 

All  this  was  done  under  the  specious  pretext  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  country  from  an  inv^asion.     There 
were  certainly  no  signs  of  any  such  invasion,  but  it  was    pretext  of 
urged  that  the  weakness  shown  by  the  ill  success  of  the    "^  in^wion. 
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expedition  to  Cadiz  could  not  but  excite  the  Spaniards  to  reprisals. 
Another  opportunity  for  still  more  extended  operations  shortly  pre- 
sented itself.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  King  of  Denmark  at  the  battle 
of  Lutter  (August  1626),  a  general  loan  was  ordered.  It  was  at  the 
rate  of  cent,  per  cent,  on  landed  property,  though  somewhat  less  upon 
goods.  The  instructions  given  to  the  judges  upon  whom  the  duty  of 
collecting  this  loan  devolved  show  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  levied. 
They  were  directed  to  choose  their  first  victims  from  among  those  most 
likely  to  be  frightened  into  paying ;  never  to  address  themselves  to 
bodies  of  men,  to  whom  numbers  might  give  courage,  but  to  deal 
separately  with  each  individual,  and  to  send  up  to  the  Council  the 
Attempt  to  names  of  all  those  who  refused  to  lend.     It  would  seem 

govern  without    plain,  from  this  gathering  of  troops  and  monev,  that  the 

Parliament.  'jiiti  i.  ,  "^ 

Idea  had  already  entered  mto  the  minds  of  the  King  and 
his  Court  of  ruling  altogether  without  Parliament.  This  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  enlistment  of  a  considerable  body  of  German 
horse. 

Nor  were  other  signs  wanting  of  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the 
Government.  The  Arminian  and  High  Church  clergy  began  to  speak 
Arminian  ^'^^^  opeuly.     In  the  course  of  1627,   sermons   were 

5r  Xl1,rp«'.     preached  advocating  the  absolute  prerogative  of  the  King 
sermon.  in  the  plainest  language.     Thus  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  preach- 

ing on  the  text  "  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues," 
asserted  that  "  the  Prince  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him.     If  princes 
command  anything  which  subjects  may  not  perform  because  it  is 
against  the  laws  of  God  or  nature,  or  impossible,  yet  subjects  are 
bound  to  undergo  the  punishment  without  either  resistance  or  railing, 
and  so  to  yield  a  passive  obedience  where  they  cannot  exhibit  an 
active  one."     This  Sibthorpe  was  the  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  two 
important  clergymen.     He  brought   information   against   Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  allowing  Puritans  in  his  diocese  ;  and  Abbot' 
the  Archbishop,  fell  into  disfavour  for  refusing  to  license  the  sermon 
above  quoted,  a  duty  which  Laud,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  who  was  now  rising  in  importance,  performed  for  him. 
Dr.  Manwar-        Again,  Dr.  Man  Waring  preached  that  "  the  King  is  not 
ingi  sermon.       \^Qy^^^  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm  conceminc^  the 
subject's  rights  and  Uberties,  but  that  his  royal  will  and  command  in 
imposing  loans  and  taxes  without  common  consent  in  Parliament 
doth  oblige  the  subject's  conscience  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation." 
No  wonder  such  doctrines  as  these  from  the  pulpit  excited  uneasiness. 
Nor  was  the  dread  of  the  reintroduction  of  CathoUcism  so  absurd  as 
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it  now  seems.  A  reaction  had  set  in  throughout  Europe,  supported  by 
the  great  successes  of  the  imperial  arms  under  Wallen- 
stein  and  Tilly.  In  every  instance  that  reaction  had  ?at°ho"c°" 
sprung  from  very  small  beginnings,  and  been  carried  "*'^^^''*^ 
out  by  the  Jesuits.  There  was  every  appearance  of  the  same  process 
having  been  begim  in  England.  The  Queen's  chapels  were  constantly 
crowded.  It  was  becoming  a  fashionable  thing  to  attend  mass  there. 
It  seemed  by  no  means  improbable,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the 
growing  High  Church  tendencies  of  the  clergy,  that  the  same  success 
would  attend  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  in  En^^land  as  abroad.  On 
this  point,  however,  we  may  fairly  acquit  Charles.  He  loved  the 
High  Church  chiefly  because  it  supported  his  prerogative,  but  he  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  At  this  very  time  he 
refused  all  applications  for  the  increase  of  church  room  for  the 
Catholics.  "  If  the  Queen's  chapel  was  not  big  enough,  she  might 
hold  her  service  in  the  hall.  If  the  hall  was  not  big  enough,  there 
was  the  park." 

However,  illegal  taxation,  the  gathering  of  armed  men,  the  apparent 
growth  of  Catholicism,  and  the  open  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  excited  grave  discontent     These  dis-    DUcontent 
contents  were  brought  to  a  head  by  the  imprisonment  of  *acreMei. 
many  important  gentlemen  who  refused  to  pay  the  loan.     The  King 
was  much  incensed  at  their  refusal.    "  None  dare,"  we  are    imprisonment 
told, "  move  the  King  on  behalf  of  any  gentleman  refuser,    °'  *^°''*  '^*'° 
for  his  heart  is  so  inflamed  in  this  business  that  he  vows   pay  the  loan. 
a  perpetual  remembrance  as  well  as  present  punishment."    The  gentry 
who  were  apprehended  were  confined,  some  of  them  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  others  distributed  among  the  prisons.     The  poorer  class 
were  ordered  to  assemble  in  London,  and  were  thrust  into  the  army. 

Five  of  the  imprisoned  gentlemen,  Corbett,  DarneU,  Earle,  Edward 
Hampden,  and  Heaveningham,  demanded  a  writ  of  Plabeas  Corpus. 
This  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  gaoler,  ordering  him  to  produce  his  prisoner 
for  trial,  and  to  state  the  cause  of  his  detention.  On  this  occasion, 
the  return  made  to  the  writ  stated  no  cause  of  imprisonment,  alleging 
that  the  prisoners  were  detained  by  special  command  of  the  King, 
signified  by  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council.  Upon  this  return  the 
prisoners  were  produced,  and  the  legality  of  their  deten-  it,  legality 
tion  argued.  The  point  at  issue  was  a  very  important  <i«e8tioned. 
one.  The  right  of  every  man  to  be  tried  when  detained  in  prison 
rests  on  the  29th  section  of  the  Magna  Charta  ;  "  No  free  man  shall 
be  taken  and  imprisoned  unless  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
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the  law  of  the  land."  This  enactment  had  been  frequently  overruled 
by  the  King's  Council,  which  claimed  extraordinary  powers,  a  griev- 
ance which  was  provided  against  in  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  :  "  No 
one  shall  be  taken  by  petition  or  suggestion  to  the  King,  unless  it  be 
by  indictment  or  presentment,  or  by  writ  original  at  the  common 
law."  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  unquestioned  that  the  Privy 
Council  were  allowed  to  commit  a  man  to  prison,  and  the  real  point 
to  be  decided  was,  Were  they  not,  like  any  other  magistrate,  bound  to 
show  cause  for  such  committal  ]  To  this  it  was  replied  that  these 
prisoners  were  committed  by  special  command  of  the  King,  and  that 
that  altered  the  case.  All  old  precedents  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  King  to  supersede  law,  yet  the  decision  of  the 
judges  was  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  The  authority  on  which  the 
Chief-Justice,  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  rested,  was  a  petition  or  declaration 
of  the  judges  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Elizabeth,  addressed  to 
Hatton  and  Cecil,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  if  the  committal  were 
Judges  decide  made  at  the  King's  special  command  the  ordinary  course 
for  the  crown,  of  law  was  ovemiled  :  "  We  think  that  if  any  person 
shall  be  committed  by  her  Majesty's  special  commandment  or  by 
order  from  the  Council  Board,  is  good  cause  for  the  same  Court  (the 
King's  Bench)  to  leave  the  said  person  in  custody."  The  sentence 
being  ungrammatical,  is  not  very  clear,  but  such  as  it  is  it  formed  the 
chief  basis  of  a  judgment  which  virtually  annihilated  one  of  the 
most  important  clauses  of  the  great  Charter. 

While  this  great  trial  was  pending,  the  money  and  troops  which 
War  with  the  King  had  collected  had  been  employed.    The  ex- 

Franc«.  peditiou  directed  against  a  new  enemy  had   been  as 

disastrous  as  its  predecessor.  Not  content  with  having  a  war  with 
Spain  upon  his  hands,  as  weU  as  his  domestic  difficulties,  Charles  had 
plunged  into  a  war  with  France,  and  sent  a  great  armament  against 
the  Isle  of  Rh^.  ^ 

The  junction  between  France  and  England  had  been  a  mere  whim 
of  Charies  and  Buckingham,  but  they  had  found  that  the  hopes  it 
held  out  of  a  Prof»3stant  policy  had  brought  them  popularity.  Un- 
able to  understand  the  great  views  of  Richelieu,  the  necessity  under 
which  he  was  of  estabHshing  domestic  unity,  and  the  importance  to 
Charles's  reasons  *^^  general  causc  of  Protestantism  of  united  action  and 
S^eno^^  ""  ^^""^  ^.""^^^^  "^^"""^  *^^  acquisition  of  popularity  at  home, 
the  Kmg  and  his  Minister  had  been  rapidly  estranged 
from  the  French  Court.  The  Treaty  of  Mon^on,  which  appeared  to 
them  a  desertion,  gave  the  first  bf  ow  to  their  friendahip.    Disappointed 
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at  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  between  Louis  and  the  Protestants, 
which  they  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  setting  on  foot,  and 
vexed  at  finding  themselves  after  all  compelled  to  bear  the  unpopu- 
larity which  attended  the  loan  of  the  ships,  Charles  and  Buckingham 
had  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Huguenot  envoys. 
They  had  more  than  once  interfered  in  no  very  conciliatory  manner 
on  behalf  of  the  Protestants ;   and  now,  believing   that  an   open 
support  of  that  party   would   secure   their  immediate  popularity, 
did  not  shrink  from  an  entire  reversal  of  their  late  policy.     Private 
reasons  made  them  the  more  ready  to  adopt  this  line  of  action. 
Buckingham    quarrelled    with    Richelieu,    as    he    had    quarrelled 
with  Olivarez,  and  is  said  to  have  insulted  the  French  by   his 
vanity  in  aspiring  to  the  love  of  the  Queen.     Charles  had  found 
his  wife's  household  so  disagreeable,  so  inclined  to  make  mischief 
between  himself  and  his  wife,  and  in  their  ostentatious  Catho- 
licism so  repulsive  to  the  nation,  that  he  had  felt  himself  com- 
pelled,  after  several  stormy  scenes,   to   drive  them  ignominiously 
from  the  country.     The  great  fleet  and  army  therefore,  which  was 
nominally  intended  for  an  attack  upon  the  Algerines,  directed  its 
course  towards  La  Rochelle.     No  step  could  have  been  devised  more 
injurious  to  the  Protestant  interests ;  it  drove  France  and  Spain  for  the 
moment  to  lay  aside  their  enmity,  and  to  join  to  uphold  the  Catholic 
cause.     Nor  had  proper  measures  been  taken  for  the  reception  of  the 
fleet  at  La  Rochelle.     Unable  to  understand  so  sudden  a  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  England,  the  inhabitants  at  first  refused  admission 
to  the  fleet,  and  were  only  after  much  persuasion  induced  to  assume 
a  position  of  open  rebellion.     Meanwhile  Buckingham   ujg,^g^^^ 
had  attempted  to  secure  a  basis  of  operations  by  con-    expedition 
quering  the  Isle  of  Rh^.     The  open  country  was  easily 
mastered,  but  Toyras,  the  governor,  retired  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
St.  Martin,  and  when  a  blockade  of  eleven  weeks  was  rendered  futile 
by  the  re  victualling  of  the  fort,  Buckingham  found  himself  compelled 
to  withdraw  his  troops.     He  re-embarked  them,  after  a  disastrous 
action  in  which  he  lost  more  than  1200  men  ;  and  this  second  expedi- 
tion of  the  reign  returned  home  with  as  little  success  as  the  one  which 
had  preceded  it.     Its  arrival  added  fresh  difficulties  to  the   King, 
fresh  grievances  to  the  people.     Honour  forbade  that  the  Huguenots 
should  be  thus  deserted.    Without  money  any  renewed  effort  was 
impossible.       It  became  necessary  to  summon    a   new    Parliament. 
Meanwhile  the  nation  felt  bitterly  its  loss  of  honour,  and  the  country 
groaned  under  the  outrages  of  the  mutinous  and  unpaid  soldiery. 
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Third 

Parliament. 
March  17.  1628. 


The  third  Parliament  of  the  reign  assembled  March  17,  1628.     The 
King  did  wliat  he  could  to  secure  a  favourable  election. 
More  than  seventy  gentry  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
refusing  the  loan  were  liberated.     Arundel  and  Bristol, 
who  had  been  restored  to  confinement  after  the  last  Parliament,  mth 
Abbot  the  Archbishop,  whose  Puritan  tendencies  had  brought  him  into 
disgrace,  were  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.     These 
steps  were  taken  in  vain.  Many  of  the  released  prisoners  were  returned  to 
the  Parliament.    Even  in  Westminster  the  opposition  candidates  were 
elected,  and  all  the  four  members  for  London  were  men  who  had  suf- 
fered for  refusing  the  loan.     The  King's  opening  speech  was  not  con- 
ciliatory.   "  Take  not  this  for  threatening,"  he  said, "  I  scorn  to  tlireaten 
any  but  my  equals."     The  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  who  had  succeeded 
Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  his  disgrace  in  that  office,  added, 
"His  Majesty  is  resolved  that  his  affairs  cannot  permit  him  to  expect 
aid  over  long."     Unmoved  by  these  admonitions,  the  House  at  once 
proceeded  to  consider  grievances,  and  following  the  tactics  they  had 
already  adopted,  they  promised  five  subsidies,  but  refused  to  pass  the 
Bill  granting  them  till  grievances  were  redressed.    The  first  point 
brought  forward  was  naturally  the  late  trial  with  reference  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus.     The  discussion  was  long,  and  frequently  interrupted 
by  messages  from  the  Crown  to  hasten  supply. 

With  an  ill-judged  assumption  of  power,  the  King  declared  there 
should  be  no  Easter  holidays.  This  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  Parlia- 
mentary privileges.  "This  House,"  said  Coke  "always  adjourns  itself." 
A  fresh  message  demanded  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  the 
completion  of  the  five  subsidies.  Then  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  moved, 
in  plain  words,  that  "  grievances  and  supplies  should  go  hand  in  hand." 
On  this  the  House  acted  ;  a  succession  of  petitions  were  sent  up 
against  grievances,  which  were  ultimately  incorporated  in  one  great 
The  Petition  petitiou,  known  as  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  points  of 
Mayl"'  *^^^  petition  were  four,  meeting  the  great  grievances 

under  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  suffering.  (1) 
That  no  man  be  compelled  to  pay  loan,  benevolence,  or  tax,  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  or  be  molested  or  disquieted  for  the  refusal  of 
it.  (2)  That  no  subject  should  be  imprisoned  without  cause  shown. 
(3)  That  soldiers  and  mariners  should  not  be  billeted  on  the  people 
without  their  wiU.  (4)  That  no  commission  should  be  issued  in  time 
of  peace  to  try  subjects  by  martial  law.  It  was  usual,  when  the  King 
gave  his  consent  to  a  petition,  to  use  the  words,  "  Let  right  be  done 
as  18  desired."     Instead  of  this  comprehensive  formula,  the  King 
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returned  a  lengthened   reply  in  the  following  terms:    "The   King 
willeth  that  ri^^ht  be  done  according::  to  the  customs  and    ^  „,    , 

^  o  _  The  King  i 

laws  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  Statute  be  put  in  execu-    evasive  ajijwer. 

tion,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of     "** 

any  wrongs  or  oppression  contrary  to  their  rights  and  pri\aleges,  to 

the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  as  well  obliged  as  of  his 

prerogative." 

This  answer  appeared  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  House  ;  it  was 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Buckingham.  Till  that  time  the  Duke's 
name  had  been  carefully  kept  in  the  background.  "  All  this  time," 
said  Selden,  "  we  have  cast  a  mantle  on  what  was  done    ^       ,   ^. 

'  ...  Scene  In  tU« 

last  Parliament,  but  now,  being  driven  again  to  look  on  House 
that  man,  let  us  proceed  with  what  was  then  well  ^* 
begun."  A  message  came  from  the  King  announcing  the  speedy 
close  of  the  Parliament,  and  bidding  them  undertake  no  new  business, 
and  least  of  all  cast  aspersions  on  the  ministers.  Sir  John  Elliot, 
speaking  on  this  point,  was  checked  by  Finch,  the  Speaker,  a  creature 
of  the  Court.  The  House  was  much  excited.  "  Let  us  sit  in  silence," 
said  Sir  Dudley  Digges  ;  "  we  are  miserable."  The  excitement  rose 
to  such  a  pitch  that  tears  were  freely  shed.  At  length  Sir  Edward 
Coke  spoke  the  feeling  of  the  House  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
Duke.  The  Speaker  begged  leave  to  retire  for  half  an  hour  ;  and  the 
House,  that  it  might  speak  more  freely,  dissolved  itself  into  Com- 
mittee. The  Speaker  was  absent  three  hours  in  conference  with  the 
King,  during  which  time  the  House  gave  free  vent  to  its  pent-up  in- 
dignation. On  his  return,  the  Speaker  announced  that  the  King  would 
meet  the  Houses  on  the  following  morning.  The  members  separated 
in  full  expectation  of  a  sudden  dissolution,  but  the  Speaker  seems  to 
have  made  the  King  clearly  understand  the  determined  feeling  of  the 
House,  and  when  Charles  met  them  the  following  day  (June  7th)  he 
tore  hjls  evasive  answer  from  the  petition,  and  ordered  the  usual  words, 
"  Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire,"  to  be  appended  in  its  place. 

The  Commons  and  the  nation  were  alike  triumphant  at  this 
success  ;  their  gratitude  for  it  was  at  once  shown  by  the  Triumph  of 
completion  of  the  grant  of  the  five  subsidies.  But  they  "^«  h°°*«- 
naturally  concluded  that,  having  obtained  sanction  for  the  Petition 
of  Right,  they  were  at  liberty  to  act  at  once  upon  it.  They  therefore 
proceeded  to  examine  into  those  grievances  which  were  most  obviously 
in  contravention  of  it.  They  first  of  all  attacked  and  declared  the 
illegality  of  a  Commission,  established  just  before  the  beginning  of 
this  Parliament,   for   examining  into  the  possible  means  of  raising 
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money.  This  they  regarded,  not  unnaturaUy,  as  an  apparatus  for 
discovering  the  best  methods  of  iUegal  taxation.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded  with  their  attack  on  Buckingham,  and  drew  up  a  Remon- 
strance, declaring  him  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  the  Petition  was 
to  rectify.  Thirdly,  they  asserted  the  illegality  of  the  collection  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  in  accordance  with  the  Petition  of  Right  In 
all  probabiKty  the  King  had  really  not  understood  these  customs  to 
be  included;  in  the  biU  itself  the  word  "imposition,"  which  would 
have  been  the  natural  one  to  use  for  such  a  tax,  had  been  omitted 
and  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  regard  this  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons  as  an  attempt  to  force  on  the  King  indirectly  a  new 
limitation  of  his  power.  They  were  still  engaged  in  their  remonstrance 
on  this  head,  when  the  King,  disgusted  with  the  slight  advantages 
Parliament  ^^  couccssions  had  gained  him,  fearing  for  his  favourite 

prorogued.  and  determined  not  to  lose  the  tonnage  and  poundage' 

suddenly  prorogued  the  House.  This  he  did  in  ? 
speech,  putting  his  own  interpretation  on  the  Petition  of  Ricrht  and 
concluding  with  the  words  :  "  That  as  for  tonnage  and  poundage',  it  is 
a  thing  I  cannot  be  without,  and  was  never  intended  by  you  to  ask,  nor 
meant  by  me,  I  am  sure,  to  grant."  The  Parliament  would  not  admit 
this  interpretation  of  the  Petition,  they  held  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  distinguishing  tonnage  and  poundage  from  other  sources  of  the 
revenue.  It  has  been  usual  to  assert  that  Charles's  real  intention 
was  made  clear  the  next  day,  when  he  stopped  the  printer,  who  had 
already  struck  off  copies  of  the  Petition  and  answer,  and  caused  the 
first  evasive  answer  to  be  reappended  in  the  printed  forms.  In  fact, 
however,  he  had  both  answers  printed  side  by  side,  most  probably 
with  the  intention  of  showing  that  their  meaning  was  the  same, 
though  the  expressions  were  different. 

The  ParHament  was  to  reassemble  in  Januar}-  1629.  In  the  inter- 
val affairs  of  considerable  importance  had  taken  place.  In  the  first 
Assassinatfon  P^^ce,  the  Dukc  of  Buckingham,  the  man  whom  the 
of^Buckingham.  Commous  had  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  evU,  and  who 
had  kept  their  anger  from  falling  direct  upon  the  Kinj? 
was  assassinated.  It  had  been  thought  necessary  to  continue  the  war- 
Hke  attempts  of  the  preceding  year.  An  army  was  collected  to  reUeve 
La  RocheUe,  against  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  French 
kingdom,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  RicheHeu,  was  now  directed 
Buckingham  was  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition  in  person  to 
remove  if  possible  the  bad  effects  of  his  disaster.  Preparations  were 
being  hurried   on  at   Portsmouth,   and  the   Duke  was  personally 
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superintending  them,  when,  as  he  was  conversing  with  some  of  his 
subordinates,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Felton,  who  had  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rh4.  The  murderer 
declared  that  he  had  no  accomplices,  and  was  inspired  solely  by 
patriotic  and  religious  zeal.  It  was  indeed  impossible  but  that  the 
assaults  upon  Buckingham  in  Parliament  should  have  produced  an 
effect  upon  the  popular  mind.  Already,  before  the  adjournment. 
Dr.  Lamb,  the  Duke's  physician,  had  been  murdered  in  London. 
Placards  had  been  posted  in  the  streets,  asking  *'Who  rules  the 
Kingdom  ?— The  King.  Who  rules  the  King  ?— Buckingham.  Who 
rules  Buckingham  ?— The  Devil ;  "  and  the  doggerel  lines, 

"  Let  George  and  Charles  do  what  they  can. 
The  Duke  shall  die  like  Dr.  Lamb," 

were  current  in  men's  mouths.  It  was  in  spite  of  frequent  warnings 
of  the  danger  he  would  incur  that  the  Duke  had  insisted  on  going  to 
Portsmouth.  There  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  Felton's  account,  that  it 
was  the  conviction  of  Buckingham's  crimes  that  induced  him  to  com- 
mit the  murder.  Buckingham  had  owed  his  elevation  to  his  personal 
beauty,  and  to  the  dashing  and  attractive  qualities  he  no  doubt 
possessed.  As  a  statesman  he  was  absolutely  ineffi-  Bnckingham-B 
cient.  The  cause  of  his  extreme  unpopularity  among  c^iajfacter. 
his  contemporaries  may  well  have  been  jealousy  at  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  titles  and  ranks  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him,^  and  the 
frivolous  and  overweening  vanity  which  marked  his  public  conduct. 
Graver  charges,  in  the  eyes  of  a  student  of  history,  are  his  misappre- 
ciation  of  the  growth  of  popular  force,  and  the  ignorance  of  foreign 
politics,  which  induced  him  in  mere  caprice  to  plunge  England  into 
two  important  wars.  He  thus  neutralized  the  power  of  both  France 
and  England,  and  by  throwing  France  into  alliance  with  Spain,  in  fact 
secured  the  defeat  of  that  Protestant  cause  he  was  pretending  to  uphold. 
On  the  immediate  conduct  of  affairs  in  England  his  death  produced 
no  change.  The  King  intended  henceforward  to  be  his  own  minister. 
Weston,  lately  made  Lord  Treasurer,  hoped  for  a  moment  to  secure 
some  of  the  Duke's  influence,  but  a  greater  man  than  he  had  now 
joined  the  Council  of  the  King.  The  Court  had  induced  several  of 
its  old  opponents  to  throw  aside  their  opposition.  Saville  and  the 
lawyers    Noy    and    Littleton    had   become   devout   courtiers ;    and 

1  He  had  been  made  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  Chief-Justice  in  Eyre,  Master  of  the  King's  Bench,  High  Steward  of 
Westminster,  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Porti. 
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Wentworth,  finding,  it  is  probable,  no  career  in  what  he  regarded 
^eentworth  the    ^  ^  ^^^^^g  ^ausc,  had  accepted  a  peerage,  and  became 
SrcJSt"'        henceforward  the  mainstay  of  the  Court.     Meanwliile, 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  especially  wdth  regard  to 
tonnage  and  poundage,  were  infringed  as  before.     A  man  named 
VassMll    had  been  imprisoned,  and  his  goods  seized,  for  rcjfusing  to 
pay  extra  customs,  and  the  merchandize  of  Eichard  Chambers  of 
London  had   been  seized  because  he  declined  to  pay  tonnage  and 
poundage.     Nor  had  the  sensitive  reHgious  jealousy  of  the  people 
been  left  without  fresh  causes  of  irritation.     Laud  had  been  raised  t<> 
the   Bishopric  of  London,  and   Montague  and  Manwaring,  thou-h 
censured  and  condemned  by  Parliament,  were  pardoned  and  rewarde'd, 
the  one  with  the  Bishopric  of   Cliichester,  the  other  with  large  Church 
preferments.     The  mistrust  with  regard  to  religion  had  been  stiU 
further  mcreased  by  the  discovery  of  a  letter,  among  the  papers  of  a 
Jesuit  Society  at  ClerkenweU,  which  distinctly  set  forth  that  Armin- 
lamsm  was  but  the  smaU  end  of  the  wedge,  which  the  Jesuits  had 
good  hope  of  driving  home.i 

The  death  of  Buckingham,  then,  which  might  have  softened  the 
Parliament         Opposition,   had  had  no  such  effect,   and   Parliament 
re^sembie..        assembled,  sore  at  the  desertion  of  its  leaders,  at  the 
continued  disregard  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  at 
what  they  regarded  as  a  systematic  effort  to  thwart  their  religious 
views.     The  violations  of  the  Petition  of  Right  were  referred "^to  a 
committee,  which  produced  a  speech  from  the  Crown,  urging  the 
House  at  once  to  grant  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  matter.     They  chose  rather  to  turn  to  their  religious  grievances 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Elliot,  a  general   engagement  was 
entered  into  to  preserve  the  religion  of  the  country  ;  and  the  subject 
of  the  pardon  of  the  Arminian  clergy  was  again  and  again  brought 
forward.     The  same  spirit  displayed  itself  with  regard  to  the  ar^bi- 
trary  taxes.     All  the  instances  of  the  neglect  of  the  Petition  of  Ricrht 
were  brought  forward  ;  and  at  length  Elliot  made  a  personal  assault 
on  Laud,  on  Neil,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  on  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Weston.     Upon  the  Speaker  being  requested  to  put  to  the  vote  the 
question  before  the  House,  he  refused,  saying  he  had  received  an 
order  of  adjournment  from  the  King.     Once  again,  after  reassembling 
the  House  was  adjourned.  *^' 

Finally,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  the  Speaker  again  declared  that  the 

1  "Now  we  have  planted  that  sovereign  drug  Arminianism,  which  we  hope  wiU  puree 
ai«  Protestanu  from  their  heresy;  and  it  flourlsheth  and  bears  fruit  iu  due  season." 
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King  had  ordered  him  to  adjourn  the  House,  and  refused  to  put  the 
question.     In  expectation  of  what  might  happen,  and  fearing  a  speedy 
dissolution,    two    members  of  the   opposition,  Denzel  Holies  and 
Valentine,  had  placed  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  chair,  and  by 
force  held  the  Speaker  down  when  he  strove  to  leave  it.    A  scene 
of   considerable    disturbance   ensued.      In    spite   of  his   tears   and 
entreaties,  the  Speaker  was  kept  in  his  seat  till  Holies  had  read  a 
protest,  declaring  that  any  one  who  should  favour  or  countenance 
Popery  or  Arminianism,  or  counsel  and  advise  the  levying  of  sub- 
sidies not  granted  by  Parliament,  or  should  voluntarily  pay  any  such 
subsidy,  should  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and 
commonwealth.     While  this  was  being  read,  the  doors  were  locked,  to 
guard  against  inteiTuption  ;  nor  were  the  expectations  of  the  Commons 
mistaken,  for  the  King  was  intending  an  immediate  dissolution.     He 
sent  for  the  Serjeant  of  the  House,  who  was  however  forbidden  to  obey. 
He  then  sent  the  Usher  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  message.     He 
was  refused  admittance.      Finally,  the  Guard  was  sent  with  orders  to 
break  open  the  door.     The  appeal  to  force  was  not  necessary  ;  the 
protest  having  been  read,  the  House  had  hurriedly  adjourned  and 
dispersed.     The  King  immediately,  without  summoning  the  Com- 
mons, dissolved  Parliament.^     The  chief  actors  in  this 
scene,   Holies,   Elliot,   Selden,   Valentine,   and   others,   dissolved. 
were  at  once   apprehended   by  orders  of  the  Council.    ^"^^°- 
Holies,  Elliot  and  Valentine,  were  committed  close  prisoners  to  the 
Tower,  and  their  studies  and  papers  sealed  up.     The  conduct  of  the 
King  throughout  this  session  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  had 
little  hope  of  establishing  amicable  relations  with  Parliament.     At 
all  events  the  effort  was  now  over.     He  was  determined  to  rule  with- 
out one.     The  false  notion  of  the  Stuarts  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  sovereign  in  England,  and  their  favourite  theory  of  Divine 
right,  hmi  produced  the  natural  result.     Popular  sovereignty  was  at 
an  end,  an  undisguised  arbitrary  government  had  taken  its  place. 

Clarendon  asserts  of  this  time,  that  it  was  one  of  such  order  and 
prosperity,  that  England  was  the  envy  of  foreign  countries  ;  but  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  suffers  to  escape  him  a  list  of  evils  which 
much  modifies  the  assertion.     In  fact,  it  is  probable  that, 

_  -         ,  .  .  Government 

as  IS  frequently  the  case    with  despotic   governments,    withont 
commerce  was  protected,  wealth  was  acquired,  and  an    ^^"*™*°^ 
external  show  of  prosperity  was  the  result.     But  the  Government  was 
such,  that  beneath  the  outward  calm,  violent  passions  and  universal 
1  The  Proclamation  of  Dissolution,  signed  March  2,  was  issued  March  10. 
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discontent  were  concealed  ;  and  this  discontent  was  excited  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  also.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Parlianient,by  which  alone  money  can  be  legally  granted. 
Financial  the  great  difficulty  which  must  beset  a  government  is  the 

•chemet.  coUcction  of  levcnue.     For  this  purpose  Charles  had  re- 

course to  means  all  illegal,  or  at  aU  events  touching  the  verge  of  ille- 
gality, and  all  of  them  onerous.  He  at  first  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  subsidy  promised,  but  not  completed,  was  fairly  his.  It 
was  raised  with  the  greatest  severity  throughout  the  country.  He  next 
revived  obsolete  laws,  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  revenue,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  caused  an  examination  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
forests.  Grants,  and  the  growth  of  cultivation,  had  undoubtedly  much 
diminished  the  old  extent  of  the  forests.  The  object  of  the  exami- 
nation was  to  restore  to  the  Crown  all  that  had  been  separated  from 
them,  or  at  least  to  compel  the  present  owners  to  pay  heavy  fines  or 
large  annual  rents  for  what  they  held.  It  is  said  that  the  jurors  in 
such  cases  were  men  living  in  the  forest  purlieus,  and  consequently 
open  to  undue  influences,  and  liable  to  give  unjust  verdicts. 
Two  or  three  instances  wiU  explain  the  importance  of  this  measure. 
A  correspondent,  in  1635,  writes  to  the  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland 
that  "all  Essex  has  become  forest,  and  so  they  say  will  all  the 
counties  of  England  but  three— Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex."  Lord 
Southampton,  who  held  part  of  the  New  Forest,  found  his  income 
likely  to  be  changed  from  £2500  to  £500.  The  bounds  of  Rocking- 
ham Forest  were  increased  from  six  to  sixty  miles ;  and  holders  of 
grants  in  it  from  Queen  Elizabeth  were  fined  sums  varying  from 
£20,000  to  £3000.  In  the  same  way  Charles  revived  the  old  law  of 
knighthood.  All  £40  holders  who  had  not  taken  up  their  knighthood 
were  fined,  and  as  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  rendered  many 
men  of  that  class  wholly  unfit  for  the  rank  of  knighthood,  they  preferred 
being  fined  to  taking  the  title.  £100,000  is  said  to  have  been  thus  col- 
lected. The  Statute  of  the  3l8t  Elizabeth,  passed  with  the  intention  of 
checking  the  extension  of  large  holdings,  had  forbidden  the  erection 
of  cottages  on  less  than  four  acres  of  land.  The  execution  of  this  law  is 
said  by  a  contemporary  "  to  vex  the  poor  mightily,  it  is  far  more  bur- 
densome than  the  ship-money."  All  sorts  of  matters  beyond  the  co<y- 
nizance  of  common  law,  such  as  quarrels,  or  speaking  ill  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  and  enonnous  and 
exorbitant  fines  exacted.  No  less  than  £6,000,000  is  said  to  have 
been  raised  by  fines  during  this  period.  The  severity  of  these 
fines,  and  the  trivial  grounds  on  which  they  were  exacted^  is  shown 
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by  the  fact,  that  Lord  Morley  was  on  one  occasion  fined  no  less 
than  £20,000  ;  wWle  we  find  Strafford  urging  that  Sir  David  Fowles 
and  his  son  should  be  fined  £2000  apiece  to  the  King,  and  £2000  to 
himself,  for  having  said  that  he,  Strafford,  was  no  more  accounted  of 
at  Court  than  an  ordinary  man.     In  addition  to  these,  the  King  found 
means  to  raise  large  sums  of  money  by  the  estabUshment  and  sale  of 
monopolies.     Scarcely  anything  even  of  the  most  common  use  was 
exempted  from  this  indirect  form  of  taxation.     Coal,  salt,  iron  soap 
leather,  tobacco,  beer,  butter,  linen,  hops,  and  buttons,  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  monopolists.    The  patents  were  usually  granted  to  companies 
who  paid  largely  for  them.     Thus  the  patentees  for  a  new  soap,  which 
expenence  proved  to  be  very  bad,  agreed  to  pay  £30,000  for  two  vears 
and  £40,000  for  ever  after.  ^       * 

But  these  were  after  all  temporary  and  extraordinary  means  A 
fixed  revenue  was  desirable,  and  a  plan  was  devised  by  the  renegade 
lawyer  Noy,  in  1634,  for  supplying  this  want.  This  was  the  famous 
ship-money,  by  which  the  counties  were  called  upon  to    ov. 

1  1  •       •  .       ,,  ^v^"    vyj     Bhlp-money 

supply  shipping,  nominally  for  the  defence  of  the  i^si. 
country.  It  was  at  first  inflicted  on  the  maritime  parts  of  the  king- 
dom only;  and  the  excuses  that  were  alleged  were  the  incursions  of 
the  Algerine  pirates  and  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Dutch.  From  the 
first  it  was  very  unpopular.  ^'  I  had  rather,"  writes  Garrard,  the 
same  correspondent  of  the  Lord  Deputy  that  has  been  before 
mentioned,  ''give  ten  subsidies  in  Parliament  than  this  old  new 
plan  of  Noy's."  Subsequently,  by  the  advice  of  Finch,  Speaker 
of  the  third  Parliament,  and  afterwards  Chief- Justice,  it  was  extended 
to  all  the  counties.  "  When  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  danger,"  he 
said,  ''the  whole  charge  ought  to  be  maintained  by  all  the  subjects  of 
the  realm."  It  amounted  to  about  £220,000  a  year,  and  was  at  first 
employed  according  to  its  original  intention.  A  large  English  fleet 
was  kept  in  the  narrow  seas,  with  orders  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  national  flag.  But  the  principle  was  so  obviously  capable  of  ex- 
tension that  Strafford  said  of  it :  "  Let  the  King  only  abstain  from 
war  for  three  years,  that  he  may  habituate  his  subjects  to  the  pay- 
ment of  this  tax,  and  in  the  end  he  will  find  himself  more  powerful 
and  respected  than  any  of  his  predecessors."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  so  large  a  measure  as  this  could  be  carried  out  without  opposi- 
tion, although  Finch,  a  well-known  and  subservient  instrument  of 
the  Court,  had  been  made  Chief- Justice  for  the  express  purjiose  of 
giving  his  judgment  in  favour  of  it,  and  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
his  fellow  Judges  to  join  him  for  that  purpose.     It  was  a  gentleman 
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of  the  name  of  Jolm  Hampden  who  undertook  to  bring  the  question 
Hampden's  op-  oi  the  legality  of  ship-money  before  the  courts  of  law. 
position  to  it.      rpjjg  ^^^1  ^j^g  ^g  important  as  the  preceding  one  on 

the  Habeas  Corpus.  In  that  the  personal  freedom  of  all  Englishmen 
was  at  stake,  in  this  nothing  less  than  the  possibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  non-parliamentary  rule.  The  issue  was  tried  on  a 
small  point.  In  1637,  John  Hampden,  a  Buckinghamshire  gentle- 
man, was  assessed  at  twenty  shillings  for  his  property  in  Stoke 
Mandeville.  On  his  refusing  to  pay,  the  question  was  tried  before 
all  the  Judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  For  six  days  the  argu- 
ment continued — Banks  and  Littleton  were  counsels  for  the  Crown ; 
Oliver  St.  John  for  Hampden.  The  chief  points  relied  on  by 
Hampden's  counsel  were,  that  the  precedents  were  not  applicable, 
that  the  necessity  was  not  urgent,  and  that  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
was  in  distinct  opposition  not  only  to  the  old  statutes,  but  to  the 
Petition  of  Right.  But  the  Judges,  with  Finch  at  their  head,  were 
creatures  of  the  Court.  Their  judgments  were  couched  in  the 
strongest  language  in  favour  of  the  prerogative.  "  No  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment," said  Finch,  "  can  bar  the  King  of  his  regaHty.     Acts  of  Parlia- 

importanceof  ^^^^  *^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  power  in  defence  of  his 
the  decision  kingdom  are  void,  or  Acts  to  bind  the  King  not  to  corn- 
own,  mand  the  subjects,  their  persons,  their  property,  and,  I 
say,  their  money  too,  for  no  Acts  of  Parliament  make  any  difference." 
Seven  of  the  Judges  gave  their  judgments  in  favour  of  the  Crown, 
five  in  favour  of  Hampden,  but  of  these,  two  only,  Hutton  and  Crook, 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  judgment  seemed  to  make  the 
King's  position  unassailable. 

If  illegal  oppression,  for  a  moment  triumphant,  was  producing  a  vast 
Unpopular  amouut  of  Suppressed  discontent,  the  action  of  the  High 

action  of  Church  party  was  even  more  disastrous.     The  principle 

the  chur  ^^  popular  sovereignty,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  both 

their  creeds,  closely  united  the  patriotic  party  with  the  Puritans,  and 
forced  into  strict  alliance  the  upholders  of  high  prerogative  and  the 
High  Church.  As  the  King's  chief  adviser  in  secular  matters  was 
Wentworth,  though  he  was  generally  absent  from  England,  so  in 
Church  matters  was  Laud,  and  they  were  both  devoted  to  a  plan  of 
action  which  they  called  by  the  name  of  "  Thorough,"  and  which  con- 
sisted in  suppressing,  with  a  strong  hand  and  immediately,  aU 
attempts  to  question  their  authority.  There  were  many  things  which 
excited  the  fears  of  the  Puritans.  Arminianism  had  become  the  Court 
religion.     Laud  was  known  to  look  with  no  great  dislike  upon  the  reli- 
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gion  of  Rome  ;  and  a  plan  of  reconciliation  with  that  Church  had  been 
formed,  A  Cardinal's  hat  had  been  demanded  from  Rome  ;  it  was  at 
first  believed  for  Laud  himself,  but  as  subsequently  appeared  for  a  Papal 
agent  of  the  name  of  Conn.  An  accredited  agent  from  the  Roman 
Court  was  accepted  in  London ;  and  a  considerable  number  both  of 
courtiers  and  Bishops  had  expressed  to  him  their  willingness  to  accept 
some  scheme  of  comprehension.  Moreover,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  had  rendered  itself  disagreeable  by  intermeddling  in 
private  morality,  and  by  the  infliction  of  exorbitant  fines,  backed  up 
by  the  authority  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Laud,  too,  was  evidently 
aiming  at  restoring  the  Church  to  something  of  its  old  political 
importance.  He  was  himself  in  fact  Prime  Minister,  and  intro- 
duced Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Council,  in  the  position  of 
Lord-Treasurer. 

Popular  dislike  to  this  conduct  showed  itself  in  four  notable 
instances.  In  1 630,  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Leighton  Four  instances 
had  written  a  book  called  "  Sion's  Plea  against  Prelacy,"  <>'  opposition. 
fuU  of  strong  language  against  the  Bishops  and  against  the  Queen. 
At  Laud's  instigation  he  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  fined 
£10,000,  whipped,  piUoried,  branded,  slit  in  the  nostrils,  and  im- 
prisoned for  life.  Prynne,  a  lawyer,  had,  in  1632,  published  a  work 
against  stage-plays  called  "  Histrio-Mastix,"  which  was  held  to  reflect 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  in  taking  part  in  the  Court  masks. 
He  also  was  Star-Chambered,  fined  heavily,  deprived  of  his  ears,  and 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  From  his  prison  he  continued 
to  write,  and  published  a  work  called  "News  from  Ipswich,"  in 
which  the  Bishops  are  spoken  of  by  the  somewhat  scurrilous  title  of 
"  Luciferian  Lords."  John  Bastwick,  a  fellow-prisoner,  followed  his 
example  in  a  book  called  "  Elenchus  Papismi"  Henry  Burton  also 
produced  his  "  Apology."  The  language  of  all  these  books  is  un- 
doubtedly strong.  With  one  the  Bishops  are  Hke  **  devils  in  sur- 
plices," with  another  "dumb  dogs,  antichristian  mushrooms,  and 
limbs  of  the  Beast ;"  but  the  punishment  of  the  writers  was  scarcely 
proportionate  to  their  offence.  They  were  brought  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  and,  besides  being  fined  and  cropped,  were  imprisoned  for 
life  beyond  the  limits  of  England;  Bastwick  in  the  Scilly  Isles, 
Burton  and  Prynne  in  the  Channel  Islands.  It  might  have  shown  the 
Government  something  of  the  hidden  feeling  of  the  country,  that  not 
less  than  100,000  people  are  said  to  have  lined  the  roads  to  watch 
their  departure,  as  though  it  were  a  triumph. 

The  chief  machinery  on  which  the  upholders  of  the  ^'  Thorough  " 
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system  relied  was  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  venal  courts  of  law. 
Th«  star  How  the  Judges  acted    has  been  mentioned  with  regard 

Chamber.  ^^  ^^^  ship-mouey.     Tlie  Star  Chamber  was  in  fact  the 

Privy  Council  acting  in  its  judicial  capacity.  Historically  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  old  "  ConciHum  ordinarium  "  of  the  Plantagenets, 
Its  power,  as  a  judicial  body,  had  been  reconstituted  by  Wolsey  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  faHures  of  justice,  or  of  iUegal 
acts  on  the  part  of  men  too  important  to  be  safely  left  to  the  action 
of  common  law.  This  undefined  authority  the  Council  had  now 
increased,  till,  as  has  been  seen,  nearly  any  speech  or  action,  by 
which  the  authority  of  Government  was  questioned,  was  brought 
withm  Its  cognizance,  to  the  total  subversion  of  that  personal  free- 
dom which  the  common  law  secures. 

While  thus,  under  a  show  of  successful  and  even  prosperous  despot- 
ism, the  seeds  of  the  bitterest  discontent  were  being  sown  in  Eng- 
land, the  same  process  was  going  on  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Wentworth,  shortly  after  his  desertion  of  the  popular  cause,  had  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  a  Council  originally 
established  in  1536,  after  the  great  Northern  insurrection.  Under 
Wentworth  it  was  re-organized  into  an  arbitrary  court  upon  the  model 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  with  a  right  of  staying  proceedings  at  common 
law  by  injunction,  and  of  apprehending  persons  by  its  Serjeant  in  any 

?[esiTn?^fthe  ^^^  ""^  ^^^  ^''''^^'  ^"^  ^^^^'  ^^'^ntworth  was  able  to 
North  and  extcud  his  arbitrary  rule  still  further.     In  that  year  he 

Lord-Deputy.  was  made  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  without  resigiin«  hia 
position  in  the  North. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  all  the  bygone  treasons  of  the  Irish 

^*i°K  "'      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  moment  forgiven.     O'Donnell,  one  of  the 

«^^       rebel  cliiefs,  was  made  Eari  of  Tyrconnel,  and  O'Neil 

remstated  m  his  position.     Gentleness  was  mistaken  for  cowardice,  and 

lyrconnel  and  O'Neil  were  soon  again  conspiring  against  England. 

ine  tailuj-e  of  their  conspiracy  and  their  flight  from  the  country 
allowed  their  property  to  be  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  and  a  large 
part  of  Ulster  including  Derry,  Tyrone,  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  feU  into 
tne  Hands  of  the  Crown-in  all  some  2,000,000  acres.  Three  quarters 
Colonization  ^^  ^^®  worst  laud  was  restored  to  the  Irish,  the  rest  was 
Of  Ulster.  retained  for   systematic    colonization.     There   was  no 

difiiculty  in  finding  volunteers,  mostly  of  Puritan 
opmions,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
the  intending  colonists.  The  efl"ect  was  extraordinarv  ;  the  decaying 
trade  revived ;  new  industries  were  opened,  especially  the  manufac*^ 
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ture  of  Unen,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  growing  of  wool.  In 
this  prosperity  the  industrious  Irish  shared ;  all  diversities  of  race 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed. 

There  was,  however,  a  large  population  of  dispossessed  landowners, 
who  lived  a  life  of  idleness  and  disturbance,  and  against  whom  Acts 
of  Parliament  had  to  be  passed.  These  formed  a  dangerous  class,  and 
the  policy  of  England  would  have  been  to  unite  all  the  Protestant 
interests  of  the  countr}'^  to  oppose  it.  Unfortunately  there  were  two 
classes  of  Protestants,  the  one  consisting  of  the  Scotch  colonists  in  the 
North,  and  many  of  the  new  settlers  who  were  Puritans,  and  the  other 
of  those  English  who  had  passed  over  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  who  were 
drawn  from  a  higher  class,  to  whom  Puritanism  was  hateful.  Of  course, 
to  Laud  and  to  Charles  it  appeared  necessary,  before  aU  things,  that  this 
party  should  be  raised  to  prominence,  and  the  Northern  Puritans  sup- 
pressed. It  was  felt,  too,  that  Ireland  might  supply  troops,  which,  in 
case  of  difficulty,  might  help  to  suppress  any  Puritan  movement  in  Eng 
land.  To  carry  out  these  views,  Wentworth  assumed  the  viceroyalty. 
His  first  measures  were  directed  towards  allaying  the  discontent  which 
the  Government  of  the  last  few  years  had  caused,  and  which  bade  fair 
to  neutralize  all  the  advantages  gained  in  the  preceding  reign. 

The  old  Irish  difficulties  were  reviving  in  all  their  vehemence,  and 
Papists,  Churchmen,  and  Puritans  were  on  the  verge  of  pj^^j^^j., 
open  fi^ghting.  The  army  had  almost  disappeared,  1350  govei-nment. 
foot  and  200  horse  were  all  that  remained,  and  these 
consisted  chiefly  of  substitutes,  receiving  about  a  fourth  of  their  nomi- 
nal pay,  their  officers  (for  the  most  part  Privy  Councillors)  appropriat- 
ing the  remainder.  A  more  efficient  army  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  country  was  put  under  the  government  of  Lord  Falkland.  But 
the  only  way  of  supporting  the  new  army  was  by  putting  it  at  free 
quarters.  Driven  to  despair  by  this  project,  the  Irish  oftered  to  pay  a 
large  voluntary  contribution,  £100,000,  at  the  rate  of  £10,000  a  quarter, 
if  they  could  get  certain  concessions  or  graces  granted.  The  list  of  these 
graces  explains  from  what  they  suff'ered.  They  desired  relief  fi-om  illegal 
taxation  by  the  courts,  from  illegal  payments  to  the  soldiery,  from 
illegal  monopolies,  from  the  religious  penal  statutes,  and  from  the 
constant  inquiry  into  titles,  which  was  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue, 
but  which  rendered  every  man's  property  insecure.  All  this  was  to  be 
ratified  by  an  Irish  Parliament.  But  Falkland  unfortunately  issued  the 
writs  for  that  Parliament  Tvithout  attention  to  the  requirements  of  Poy- 
nings'  Law.  Consequently  the  Pai-liament  was  declared  null  Still  the 
Catholics,  believing  that  the  relief  contained  in  the  graces  would  be 
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given  them,  began  openly  to  declare  their  rights,  and  to  establish  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary.  When  FalMand  issued  a  proclamation 
against  their  proceedings,  the  CathoUcs,  full  of  anger,  joined  the  Pro- 
testants  in  demanding  the  promised  graces,  and  in  refusing  to  pay  the 
voluntary  contribution  till  they  were  conceded.  His  government 
having  proved  a  failure,  Falkland  withdrew  to  England.  For  a  few 
months  the  government  by  Lords-Justices  made  things  worse- 
Voluntary  contribution  was  threatening  to  cease  altogether. 

The  sole  hope  now  lay  in  Wentworth.    He  at  once  changed  the  char- 
wentworth's        ^^*^^  ^'^  ^^^  government.    He  wrote  to  prohibit  the  action 
government.        of  the  justices,  and  when  they  declared  that  the  legal  fine  of 
a  shilling  a  Sunday  upon  all  recusants  was  the  only  visible 
resource  left,  he  declared  himself  against  it,  as  destroying  the  whole  con- 
tidence  of  the  CathoUcs,  and  asserted  that  he  could  with  ease  secure  a 
new  voluntary  subscription.     He  came  with  almost  full  power.    "It  is 
impossible  for  me,"  he  said,  « to  remedy  the  evils,  unless  I  be  entirely 
trusted  and  Hvelily  assisted  and  countenanced  by  his  Majesty  "     His 
views  were  the  same  as  tliey  had  been  in  the  North.     In  Ireland  he 
had  more  scope  for  carrjdng  them  out.     There,  as  in  a  conquered 
country,  the  King  in  Council  had  originally  had  the  power  of  super- 
seding the  common  law.     By  degrees,  as  civiHzation  gathered  strength, 
this  privilege  had  sunk  into  disuse  ;  Falkland  had  wholly  abandoned 

:  uv  ^^^''*'^'''■^^  '^'^  ^""^  ^''^^^^  *^  ^ll^w  so  good  a  means  of 
establishmg  his   arbitrary   authority    to    lie    dormant;     whatever 
his    words    may    have    been,   it    is    certain    that   he  intended   to 
treat  Ireland  again  as  a  conquered  country.      "These  lawyers'' 
he  writes,   "  would  monopoUze  aU  judicature,  as  il  no  honour  or 
justice    could    be    rightly    administered  but   under    one   of    their 
bencher's  gowns.     I  am  sure  they  little  understand  the  unsettled  state 
ot  this  kingdom  that  could  advise  the  King  to  lessen  the  power  of  his 
l^eputy     Therefore,  I  beseech  you,  assist  me  therein  ;  I  shall  be 
answerable  for  my  head."     Consequently  the  Castle  Court  assumed 
as  dommant  a  position  as  the  Star  Chamber  or  the  Coui-t  of  York  in 
England.    Wentworth's  personal  predominance  secured  the  renewal  of 
the  voluntaiy  grant.    But  he  was  not  contented.     He  wanted  an  army 
to  suppress  opposition,  the  army  must  be  paid,  and  the  payment  must 
not  be  precarious  ;  there  was  no  way  to  secure  such  an  income  but  by 
Parliament.      It   was   not  without  persuasion    that    he    overcame 
Charles  s  dishke  to  such  assemblies.     In  a  most  curious  despatch  he 
explained  his  plans,  and  removed  his  master's  objections.     His  chief 
reliance  was  on  Poynings'  Law.     By  that  law  nothing  could  be  pro- 
posed in  the  Irish  ParUament  which  had  not  first  been  approved  by 
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the  English  Council.  The  Act  was  doubtless  intended  to  place  the 
initiative  in  the  English  Council  as  a  safeguard  against  the  influence 
of  the  great  Irish  chiefs  or  overweening  deputies.  But  the  letter  of 
the  law  was  with  Wentworth  ;  he  made  the  best  of  it.  "  The  mighty 
power,"  he  said,  **  gotten  by  the  wisdom  of  former  ages  must  be  pre- 
served with  hallowed  care."  It  was  thus  he  made  use  of  it :  the 
Parliament  which  was  to  be  summoned  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
sessions — the  first  to  be  occupied  entirely  with  matters  of  finance  ;  the 
second,  it  was  promised,  should  be  given  to  the  confinnation  of  the  graces. 
The  letter  in  which  he  explains  his  plans  lays  bare  what  is  He  explains  mb 
simply  a  monstrous  trick  to  secure  absolutism.  The  first  p^"^  ^  *  ^^^**'^- 
session  having  been  successful,  and  the  money  granted,  in  the  second 
session,  in  virtue  of  Poynings'  Law,  only  such  graces  should  be  introduced 
as  the  King  may  please.  In  other  words,  the  money  was  to  be  taken  and 
the  price  refused.  If  the  Parliament  refused  the  money,  the  world  would 
approve  of  extreme  measures,  if  they  started  aside,  the  general  peace 
abroad  admitted  of  their  chastisement.  But  such  extremes  were  not 
likely  to  be  necessary  ;  the  Parliament  was  to  be  judiciously  packed. 
A  number  of  military  officers  were  to  be  elected,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  members  were  to  be  balanced  equally  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  If  the  Catholics  made  objections  to  the  supplies,  the 
weekly  shilling  for  recusancy  was  to  be  demanded  from  them  ;  if  the 
Protestants  objected,  they  were  to  be  told  that  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion must  remain  in  force.  With  his  usual  pomp,  and  with  the 
words,  that  "  if  they  expected  protection  without  contribution  towards 
it,  they  looked  for  more  than  had  ever  been  the  portion  of  a  conquered 
kingdom,"  Wentworth  opened  the  session.  His  "  bullying  manner," 
he  says,  "  answered  well."  Six  subsidies  were  granted.  But  in  the 
second  session  the  Parliament  found  how  they  had  been  duped.  Went- 
worth openly  asserted  that  he  had  not  even  sent  the  graces  to  Eng- 
land, and,  justifying  himself  with  Poynings'  Law,  refused  to  introduce 
them.  The  Catholics  made  some  feeble  resistance,  but  before  the 
close  of  the  session  Wentworth  wrote,  **The  King  is  now  as  abso- 
lute here  as  any  prince  in  the  world  can  be,  and  may  be  still,  if  not 
spoiled  on  that  side." 

The  Ulster  Protestants  were  to  be  forced  to  become  Episcopalians. 
High  Church  Bishops  were  sent  among  them,  a  Court  of  High 
Commission  established,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  universally  applied, 
a  new  body  of  Canons  passed,  and  Commissioners  sent  down  to  the 
North  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  Puritan  ministers.  The  persecution 
was  so   severe  that   many  men   took   refuge  in   the  woods.      The 
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threatening  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish  prevented  the 
Puritans,  thus  persecuted,  from  thinking  of  insurrection.  It  was 
upon  England  alone,  Lq  some  shape  or  other,  that  they  could  rely. 
Wentworth  knew  this  when  persecuting  them.  He  felt  he  was  secure 
from  any  effort  of  theirs. 

Nor  had  he  the  least  intention  of  letting  Ireland  fall  back  into  its 
native  anarchy.  On  the  contrary,  he  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
He  attempts  the  colouizatiou,  and  to  settle  Connaught.  This  country 
of  conn*aught.  "^^^  ^^^^  exclusively  Irish.  In  order  to  get  possession 
163S.  of  it,  Wentworth  insisted  on  the  examination  of  title- 

deeds.  A  vast  number  of  the  proprietors  had  no  such  deeds  to  show, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  land  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Went- 
worth's  proceedings  were  of  the  most  high-handed  character.  In 
spite  of  the  King's  promise,  that  no  claim  beyond  sixty  years  should 
be  revived,  he  set  no  limits  to  his  inquiries  ;  and  the  juries  who  failed 
to  find  verdicts  according  to  his  wishes  fared  but  badly.  He  had  thus 
succeeded  in  exciting  the  anger  both  of  the  Celtic  Roman  CathoHc 
population  and  of  the  Puritans  of  the  North.  But  he  was  still  able, 
Consequent  wheu  the  coutcst  between  parties  was  growing  to  a 
natlves^^d '  ^^^d,  to  take  advantage  of  deep-set  religious  differences, 
Puritan*  and  to  array  against  the  Puritans  from  Scotland  an  army 

of  Roman  Catholics.  But  when  that  army  was  subsequently  disbanded 
on  the  demand  of  Parliament,  the  Puritans  being  hostile  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  estranged,  there  was  no  important  party  whom  the 
King  could  trust,  and  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1 641  was  the  consequence. 
The  same  ecclesiastical  poUcy  which  had  thus  alienated  the 
scouand.  P^uitans  of  Ireland  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  hostiUty 

of  Scotland.  Charles  determined  to  follow  up  the 
designs  of  his  father.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  difficulty 
that  King  had  found  in  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  was  the 
transference  which  had  taken  place  of  Church  property  into  the 
Church  property  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  l^ity.  In  1626  and  1628,  Charles 
rested.  aunounccd  that  all  grants  would  be  resumed,  whether 

they  had  been  given  before  or  after  the  great  Act  of 
1587.  Even  tithes  were  to  be  restored:  "An  Act  which  was  the 
groundstone,"  says  Sir  John  Ballbur,  "of  all  the  mischief  that  followed 
it"  To  attempt  the  restoration  of  Church  property  waa  to  touch 
the  nobility  in  their  tenderest  point;  and  they  thenceforward 
became  the  determined  opponents  of  the  Crown.  Finally,  after 
much  disputing,  the  lay  proprietors  agreed  to  arbitration,  and  a 
aeries   of  private  lawsuits  settled   the  question.      The  tithes  were 
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changed  into  a  fixed  rent  charge  ;  and  these  arbitrations  and  arrange- 
ments were  ratified  by  the  Parliament  in  1633.  Still  there  was  much 
mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  they  still  feared,  we  are  told,  that 
the  Church  would  find  means,  in  spite  of  the  arrangements,  to  get  back 
aU  its  property,  which  would  amount  to  about  a  third  of  the  kingdom. 
In  this  same  year  Charles  visited  his  Northern  kingdom,  and  was 
there  crowned ;  but,  with  his  usual  want  of  tact,  con-  (jn„i„  ^j^, 
trived  to  quarrel  with  his   Parliament.      In  the  first   Scotland,  and 

I'll         1*  /•■LTJX'i.i-        quarrels  with 

place,  he  tampered  with  the  election  01  the  Lords  01  the   the  paruament. 
Articles,  as  that  Committee  was  called  which  prepared   ^^^^■ 
measures  to  be  introduced  into  the  Scotch  Parliament.     This  body 
was  very  different  in  structure  from  the  English  Parliament.     It  con- 
sisted of  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  deputies  from  the  royal  burghs, 
and  representatives  of  the  lesser  tenants  in  capite;  but  though  the 
voting  was  by  order,  there  was  no  division  into  Houses,  all  orders 
eat  together,  and  the  vote  was  taken  by  a  simple  Yes  or  No  on  the 
measures  introduced  by   the   Lords    of    the  Articles,   no   amend- 
ment   being    allowed.       The    consequence    of    this    arrangement 
was    to    give    the    Lords    of    the    Articles    great    influence,    and 
they  were   frequently    able    to    tack    obnoxious   clauses    to    bills 
which  were  too  good  to  be  wholly  rejected  ;   thus,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  a  bill  declaring  the  royal  prerogative  was  added  a  clause 
arranging  the  apparel  of  the  clergy.    To  make  matters  worse,  Charles 
himself  sat  in  the  Parliament,  and  made  note  of  those  who  voted 
against  his  wishes.     This  question  of  the  apparel  of  the  clergy  gained 
more  importance  from  the    ritualistic   observances   of  the   King's 
Chapel,    and    when    Laud    returned    to    London,    he    Lauds  ritual- 
issued  an  order  that  "  the  whites,"  as  the  clerical  dress   ^"«  measures, 
was  called,  should  be  universally  worn.     The  whites  were  much 
hated  by  the  Presbyterians ;  by  some  they  were  even  regarded  as  an 
idolatrous  remnant  of  the  dress  of  the  priests  of  Isis.     From  this 
time  onward  the  efforts  of  Laud  to  assimilate  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  that  of  England  were  continued.     He  made  Spottiswood  of  St. 
Andrews   High   Chancellor  and   President  of  the  Council,  and  in 
pursuance  of  his  plan  for  introducing  the  Church  into  the  secular 
government,  he  obtained  the  admission  of  four  other  Bishops  to  the 
Council.     Having  become  Archbishop   of  Canterbury,  he  assumed 
supremacy  over  the  Scotch  Church.     At  his  orders,  and  without  any 
ecclesiastical  meeting,  Canons  were  introduced.     Thus   msuiegai 
arbitrarily  promulgated,  they  were  generally  regarded  at   *^°" 
once  as  illegal  and  as  "  subjecting  the  nation  to  the  discipline  of  a 
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to  ei^t  .  •  P'^V"^^  '^'  ^^^^  ^''^^>  ^^^^y^^^^g  ^-^  ^een  done 
been  tampered  with  by  the  King's  presence,  and  in  the  election  of 

?r>on  Tli'   f   .  'fV   '^'  ''^^^  prerogative  had  encroached 

upon    the    freedom    of   the    nation,    by    the    publication    of   the 

PWhT  r  T/u'^""^*^'  ^  forced  submission  to  the  English 
Church  discipline  had  hurt  the  national  feeling ;  rituaHsm  had  shocked 
Introduction  of  [^^  religious  prejudices  of  the  Presbyterians ;  the  nobles 
theservice  had  lost  much  of  their  ecclesiastical   property      The 

wh.Vl.  r  >..  ;^*'^^^f  ^^  ^^  tlie  new  Service  Book  was  the  spark 
which  hghted  the  conflagration.  Service  Books  had  not  been  unknown 

wa™        ,^--^i--^^-<i--done;  but  the  use  of  such  books 

was  now  rendered  imperative;  and  not  only  were  English  forms  in- 

'!";?'  ^!,  "  ''^  Communion  Service  changes  we?e  madeTh  ch 

EasTef  637  T'''  '''^"^-  ^'^  --^erviceEook  was  tobe  read  at 
ii^aster  1637.     It  was  unwisely  put  off  till  July,  durin-  which  time 

Edinburgh  produced  an  uproar.    A  stool  was  thrown  at  the  reade^ 

sition  to  the  book  was  universal  By  most  of  the  clergy  it  was  Xen 
up;  but  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  we  are  told,  did  contrive  to  read  IC 
service,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  servants,  aU  armed,  with  locked 
doors.  On  coming  out,  however,  he  had  to  run  for  his  Hfe.  The 
opposition  took  the  form  of  supplications  or  petitions  against  the 
book.  These  were  innumerable.  At  length  a  reply  came%o  them! 
punishing  Edmburgh  by  removing  the  Government  to  Linlithgow 
?Kr"gS  and  ordering  the  expulsion  of  aU  strangers.     The  effect 

ot  this  was  to  make  the  excitement  stronger.  The  Town 
Council  was  besieged  ;  the  Bishop  of  GaUoway  Attacked ;  lZ 
Traquair,  the  Treasurer,  hustled.  ' 

At  la^t,  so  great  was  the  disturbance,  that,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  an  orgamzation  called  The  Tables  was  arranged.  The  Tables 
The  Table..  ^^  ^f  ^^^  consiflted  of  foui  representatives  from  each  of 
the  classes-nobles,  lesser  barons,  burgesses  and  clerev 
and  bemg  representative,  it  was  virtuaUy  a  Parliament,  while  the  usuS 
parhament^y  balance  of  parties  was  wanting,  as  it  consisted  eSy  0 
members  of  the  opposition.     The  Tables  and  the  Council  ente  So 

W  ^terV'^^^^^^^    ^17  P-^^-^^--  of  the  Crown  was  m 
by  a  protest,  which  m  Scotch  law  is  held  to  postpone,  at  all  events 
he  validity  of  the  document  against  which  it  is  dire  ted.     A  game 
of  hide  and  seek,  ridiculous  enough  but  for  the  important  poif  t  a 
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issue,  was  played  between  the  Council  and  the  Protesters,  who  made  a 
point  of  being  present  with  a  protest  whenever  a  proclamation  was 
read.    At  length,  on  the  advice  of  Hope,  the  King's  advocate,  and  of 
Johnstone  of  Warriston,  it  was  determined  to  renew  the   ^^^^^^  ^, 
Covenant,   which  had    been   originally   drawn   up  in   the^covenant. 
Elizabeth's  reign  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  crisis.    The 
document  was  accepted  in  its  old  form,  with  all  the  vehement  lan- 
guage due  to  the  critical  time  in  which  it  had  been  written.  1   It  was 
first  signed  in  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard,  and  then   sent  through 
Scotland  for  signatures.     People  crowded  to  the  churches  to  accept 
it ;  some,  we  are  told,  in  their  excitement  keeping  their  seats  there 
from  Friday  to  Sunday. 

Things  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  King  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  a  High  Commissioner.     Hamilton,  the  King's  cousin,  was 
chosen.     The  Covenanters  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  of  the  Service  Book  and  Canons,  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  General  Assembly.     The  Commissioners  required  an 
entire  renunciation  of  the  Co\  enant.     After  a  lengthened  struggle,  to 
the  surprise  of  aU  men,  the  King  suddenly  surrendered.     AU  the 
claims  of  the  Covenanters  were  granted,  and  a  General   g^^°J^^« 
Assembly  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Glasgow,  in  which   gJ^nucTto" 
the  Bishops  were  to  be  brought  to  trial.     The  meaning   gain  time. 
of  this  sudden  change  of  poUcy  was,  that  the  King  had  determined 
to  appeal  to  amw,  and  had  desired  Hamilton  to  gain  time  by  any 
means  in  his  power.     In  1637,  the  outbreak  of  popular  anger  against 
the  Service  Book  had  occurred  in  Edinburgh.     In  April  1638  the 
unsuccessful  issue  of  Hampden's  appeal  to  law  against  the  ship-money 
had  been  made  known.     In  October  of  the  same  year  the  Tables  had 
been  organized,  and  the  Covenant  accepted  by  Scotland  ;  and  now,  in 
November,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow.     The    General  Assem 
course  of  that  Assembly  was  grand  and  orderly.     The  "y  of  less. 
Tables  had  contrived  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  of 
lay  members  present  in  it,  and  these  drawn  from  the  highest  ranka 
of  the  nobility.     It  thus  became  virtually,  although  not  in  name, 
a   Parliament.     It  busied   itself,  however,   as  was    its   duty,  with 
ecclesiastical  matters.     Hopes  were  entertained  that  HamUton,  the 
Commissioner  who  held  it,  would  remain  till  it  had  completed  its 
work    and  give  it   a  show  of  legality.     He  remained  while  the 
preliminary  work  was  being  done,  but  when  the  Assembly  proceeded 
to  its  real  business,  and  declaring  itself  competent  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishops,   prepared  to  hear   charges  against  them, 

»  See  pp.  496,  534. 
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he  withdrew  and  made  public  declaration  that  the  Assembly  was 
"^uTLf-  ^rl^'^-i-  J""  'I*'*'  °^  '^"'  ^'  «°'^«''««d  its  work,  found 
rC"  "•  it  ?f  f  "''*y  °^  ^"P^''^  P^^^tices  and  immoral 

7*-  ^,  conduct,  annulled  aU  the  Acts  of  preceding  Assemblies 

from  the  year  1606,.  thus  abolishing  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth  con 

declanng  that  Episcopacy  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Five  Articles  of 
Perth  were  contrary  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 

It  was  plam  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  the  Tables  had  been 
PreparauoD.  engaged  m  preparing  for  it.  Nor  was  the  risk  in  truth 
Zr-  ''^'^  P^^t-    Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  country 

round  Aberdeen,  which  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Marqms  of  Huntly  and   shared  in  the  views  of  the  Court    wL 
umted,  and  at  th  s  time  stronger  than  England.     The  county  wis  Ml 
of  experienced  soldiers,  who  had  returned  from  the  Thirty  Yea^^War 
and  were  g  ad  to  find  employment  in  their  own  countL  unlr  the 
ZT    °7'ff  ^^-'l^-l  ^l--<ier  LesUe,  who  had  relumed  from 
abroad,  and  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief.     An  army  thu^ 
organized  was  certain  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  r«w  levies^Eng! 
and.      Moreover,  although   the  ship-money  trial  had  given  a  fal- 
lacious appearance  of  triumph  to  the  Crowi  in  England,  and  sup- 
pbeditwith  a  revenue  sufficient  for  time  of  peace,  the  Scots  were  not 
.gnoi^nt  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  bulk  of  the  English  nation     Thei 
objects,  and  those  of  the  English  Refonnezs,  were  so  much  alike,  tha 
U  was  impossible  but  that  there  should  be  sympathy  between  them. 
^r/c'oS"        y^    "-^  ff  7^^''^  successfuUy  to  France,  where  Riche- 

Charles  for  bic'f  ^'^^  °PPOrtunity  of  revenging  himself  upon 

Charles  for  his  former  support  of  the  Huguenots  ;  for  having  more 

ate^  thwarted  his  plans  in  the  Low  Countries  against  sZn     and 

for  having  afforded  asylum  to  Mary  de  Medici,  th!  particular  obiect 

of  Richelieu's  dislike.     It  was  therefore  with  good^  heart  that  the 

Covenantee  entered  upon  the  war,  ^-ith  a  formidable  and  weU  M  ed 

force  of  22,000  foot  and  500  horse.      The  numbers  of  thisTrnv 

=r^;uersr°"  ^'' ''-  ^''^"'^*^-'  «^°-  ^'^^ «--' 

^t^^^'f- '!f^'°°™'*''^  "'  Council,  and  determined  on  war  also 
Stafford,  indeed,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  discipline' 
recommended  a  war  of  defence,  with  the  army  occupying  a  threatening 
«"^S^  P"'"'"'''  ""^  *«  ^°^<lers.  But  Charles,  misled  by  the 
appearance  of  tranquillity  in  England,  beUeving  that 
1  Be*  page  606. 
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the  national  dislike  of  Scotland  would  come  to  his  aid,  and  with  a 
ridiculous  misconception  of  the  strength  of  the  Scotch,  was  inclined 
for  stronger  measures.     A  large  army  was  to  meet  at  York.     Hamilton, 
with  5000  men,  was  to  join  Huntly  at  Aberdeen.     Antrim,  wdth  the 
Irish  Scotch,  and  Strafford,  with  the  CathoHc  army  he  was  organizing 
were  to  attack  the  West  of  Scotland.     But  the  whole  preparations  were 
a  sham  ;  of  Hamilton's  troops  scarce  200  knew  how  to  fire  a  musket. 
Montrose  had  already  decoyed  Huntly  into  his  power,  and  captured 
Aberdeen,  and  the  temper  of  England  began  to  be  evident  when  the 
Lords  Brook  and  Say  refused  to  sign  a  declaration  wliich  the  King 
offered  them,  asserting  that  the  Covenanters  were  rebelti.    The  Scotch 
advance  was  admirably  managed,  the  commissariat  was  well  supplied 
and  in  the  drill  and  arrangements  the  knowledge  of  Leslie  and  his 
old  soldiers  left  nothing  to  be  desired.    The  Covenanters  still  \\ished 
not   to   drive   matters  to  extremity.      They  obeyed  a  proclamation 
which  forbade  them  to  approach  within  ten  miles  of  the   LesUe  at 
Border,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Hill  of  Dunse,  ^    ^^'^^^  ^»''- 
commanding  all  the  roads  from  Berwick  into  Scotland. 

The  King  found  them  so  formidable,  and  had  become  so  conscious 
of  his  own  weakness,  that  he  thought  a  treaty  would  be  desirable.  In- 
direct means  were  taken  to  convey  this  news  to  the  Scotch  ;  and  before 
long  commissioners  appeared  in  the  tent  of  the  English  general  to 
discuss  a  pacification.  During  the  first  meeting  (June  11),  the  King 
himself  made  his  appearance  among  them,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
conducted  the  negotiations  in  person.  This  was  a  characteristic  error 
on  the  part  of  Charles  ;  it  rendered  any  subsequent  Treaty  of 
disagreement  a  personal  attack  upon  himself ;  and  such  Berwick, 
a  disagreement  very  speedily  followed.  The  main  points  of  the 
Pacification  were,  that  a  free  Assembly  and  a  free  Pai-liament  should 
be  held,  at  which,  if  possible,  Charles  himself  should  be  present ; 
that  meanwhile  the  royal  castles  should  be  restored,  and  the  forces  of 
the  Covenanters  disbanded.  But  though  the  Articles  had  been 
reduced  to  writing,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  verbal  matter  not  very 
clearly  defined  between  the  negotiators.  Before  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners left  Berwick,  their  view  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  treaty 
rras  drawn  up  in  a  paper  and  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
English  army.  This  paper  Charles  declared  to  be  full  of  falsehoods, 
and  caused  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  Loudon.  Such  conduct 
made  it  evident  that  the  Pacification  was  not  a  real  one.     The  Scotch, 

1  The  Hill  of  Dunse  was  within  the  ten  miles,  still  the  halt  there  may  be  regarded  as 
«  rctd  obedience  to  the  command. 
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on  their  part,  hesitated  to  give  up  the  royal  castles,  and,  while  dis- 
banding their  army,  kept  together  their  experienced  officers.     The 
Assembly  and  the  Parliament  were  in  due  course  held,  but  the  King 
was   not  present.      As  the  Covenanters   well  knew  would   be  the 
case   when   they  made    the    Pacification,    these    Assemblies    only 
ratified   completely    the    work  of   the   Assembly   of    1638.      The 
Parliament,  before  the  completion  of  its  session,  was  prorogued 
by   Charles,   but  resumed  its   sittings  in  spite  of  this  order.      To 
set   their   conduct  right  with   Charles,   they   had   despatched   two 
commissioners  to  London,  one  of  whom  was   Lowdon,  afterwards 
Chancellor.     They  were  refused  admittance  to  the  King, 
and  ordered  to  return,  but  were  afterwards  brought  back 
to  London,  and  Lowdon  was  there  arrested.     The  cause  of  this  arrest 
was  a  letter  which  had  been  intercepted,  recommending  a  certain 
Mr.  Colville  as  Scotch  agent  to  Richelieu.      Lowdon's  name,  with 
some  others  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  was  appended  to  the  letter,  and 
there  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  negotiations  were  going  on  with  France. 
All  these  things  showed  the  hollowness  of  the  late  truce.     The 
King  again  determined  upon  war  ;  but  his  money  was  now  exhausted. 
He  hoped  for  a  moment  to  procure  ;£1 50,000  for  protecting  a  Spanish 
fleet  which  had  been  driven  by  the  Dutch  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Downs.     But  De  Witt  and  Van  Tromp  forestalled  the  completion  of 
the  bargain,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  ships  iu  the 
presence   of  the  English  fleet,   which  lay  idly  by.     Charles  was 
too  weak  to  resent  the  insult,  and  accepted   the   apology   of  the 
Dutch.     Disappointed  of  this  means   of  recruiting  his  exchequer, 
he    could    find    no    resource    left    but    an   appeal  to   Parliament. 
Short  pariia-       Both  the  King  and  his  Council  seem  still  to  have  be- 
wp^'ecStionS     lieved  in  the  general  goodwill  of  the   country,  which 
renewed  war.       he  hoped  stiU  further  to  excite  by  the  production   of 
the  Scotch  letters  to  France.     He  had  no  intention  of  governing  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  but  hoped  that  the   spirit  of  England  was 
sufficiently  broken  to  enable  him  to  use  the  Parliament  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  supplies.     The  spirit  in  which  it  was  assembled  (April  13, 
1640)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  illegal  exaction  of  ship-money 
and  Privy  Seals  was  continued  without  intermission.     But  when  the 
opening  for  which  they  had  been  longing  was  once  afforded  them,  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  oppor- 
ParUament,         tuuity  to  slip.     No  soouer  was  the  Parliament  opened, 
S^v^cef,**'      t^^^  Py°i  began  the  old  tale  of  grievances.    In  vain 
u  diMoived.         the  King  begged  them  for  subsidies,  in  vain  did  he  offer 
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in  exchange  for  twelve  subsidies  to  resign  for  ever  his  claim  on  ship- 
money,  the  Commons  felt  that  this  would  be  acknowledging  the 
legality  of  its  previous  exaction.  The  bargain  was  refused,  or  was  on 
the  point  of  being  so,  when  the  King  in  anger  suddenly  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  which  had  sat  only  from  the  13th  of  April  to  the  5th  of  May. 

With  strange  infatuation,  all  the  old  measures  of  exaction  were 
continued  with  renewed  energy.  Laud,  blind  to  the  national  feeling, 
insisted  on  the  Convocation  sitting  illegally  after  the  dissolution,  and 
establishing  a  new  code  of  Canons.  These  commanded  that  every 
clergyman  should  instruct  his  people  in  the  sin  of  resistance  to  the 
Government,  while  in  addition  an  oath  was  drawn  up,  in  wide  and 
indefinite  terms,  to  be  taken  by  all  clergymen  and  all  graduates,  to 
uphold  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church. 

The  army  which  was  to  be  assembled  at  York  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Northumberland,  while  Lord  Conway,  as 
General  of  the  Horse,  was  stationed  at  Newcastle.  The  English  com- 
mandera  still  dreamed  of  a  triumphant  march.  Northumberland 
writes  to  Conway  that  "  there  is  no  use  thinking  of  fortifying  towns, 
for  we  are  going  upon  a  conquest  with  such  power,  that  nothing  in 
that  kingdom  will  be  able  to  resist  us."  But  when  they  Financial  diia- 
came  to  assemble  their  army,  their  eyes  began  to  be  ^tL^stem- 
upened.  Funds  were  scarcely  procurable.  The  Lon-  per  of  the  army. 
doners  refused  to  pay  when  a  forced  loan  was  laid  upon  them,  and  it 
had  to  be  given  up.  A  scheme  for  the  debasement  of  the  coin  had 
also  to  yield  to  the  opposition  of  the  merchants.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  ship-money  was  collected  ;  and  the  troops, 
as  they  were  brought  to  the  rendezvous,  frequently  mutinied  and  put 
their  officers  to  death. ^  The  army  indeed  was  so  little  formidable 
that  the  Scotch,  acting  perhaps  upon  a  forged  letter  which  Lord  Saville 
had  shown  to  Lowdon  and  his  fellow-commissioner  when  in  England, 
and  which  promised  support  from  the  English  Keformers,  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Coldstream,  beat  Conway's  forces  at  Newbum  upon  the 
Tyne,  and  established  themselves  in  Northumberland  scotch  invad* 
and  Durham  ;  thus  commanding  the  coal-fields  of  Eng-  Ens^aa*- 
land,  and  putting  a  strong  pressure  upon  the  industry  of  the  country. 

1  Colonel  Lumford  writes  that  a  large  number  of  his  troops  "had  run  away,  that  th« 
hue  and  cry  of  the  country  have  no  effect  in  regaining  them ;  we  are  daily  assaulted  by 
sometimes  500  of  them  together,  and  have  hurt  and  killed  some  in  our  own  defence, 
and  are  driven  to  keep  together  upon  our  guard."  And  again,  "The  Dorsetshire  men 
in  a  barbarous  manner  murdered  Lieutenant  Moon,  and  threatened  the  rest  of  their 
commanders,  insomuch  that  they  all  ran  away,  and  the  soldiers  being  now  at  liberty,  in 
all  probability  will  endanger  the  towns  and  country."— Bruce's  Treaty  of  Ripor^ 
Camden  Society. 
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The  King,  uow  aware  of  his  own  weakness,  determined  to  nego- 
oreat  coonciL  tiatc,  and  for  that  purpose  summoned  a  great  Council 
Sept  22.  of  Peers,  a  form  of  meeting  which  was  in   fact   the 

old  great  Council  of  the  Plantagenets,  hut  which  had  been  unused 
for  centuries.  Before  this  Council  he  laid  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  A  petition  from  London,  signed  by  10,000  names,  and 
supported  by  a  similar  one  from  twelve  Peers,  entreated  the  King  to 
summon  a  Parliament.  The  Council  recommended  a  similar  course. 
It  became  evident  that  that  step  was  now  necessary,  and  writs  were 
issued  for  the  3rd  of  November.  The  Council  of  Peers  was  so  far 
useful  that  their  credit  enabled  them  to  supply  the  immediate  want 
of  money.  On  their  own  security  they  raised  £200,000  for  public 
Treaty  of  Ripoa  purposes,  and  formal  negotiations  were  opened  at  Kipon, 
^^-  where  a  preliminary  arrangement  was  entered  into,  that 

until  a  final  peace  should  be  made,  the  Scotch  army  should  remain 
in  England,  with  a  monthly  payment  of  £40,000  from  the  English. 
The  negotiations  then  adjourned  to  London,  where  the  Parliament, 
subsequently  known  as  the  Long  Parliament,  was  about  to  begin 
its  session. 

There  was  every  appearance  that  this  Parliament  would  be  very  dif- 
The  Long  Par-  fereut  in  character  from  the  late  one.  The  rapid  disaolu- 
uament  meetg.  ^iou  of  that  assembly,  and  the  continuation,  in  spite  of  its 
remonstrances,  of  the  illegal  actions  of  the  Government,  had  removed 
all  hope  of  compromise.  The  practical  coercion  which  had  been  put 
on  the  King  to  oblige  him  to  summon  the  present  Parliament  seemed 
to  remove  the  danger  of  a  speedy  dissolution,  and  gave  promise  of  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  national  grievances  at  length  heard.  Pym 
had  already  used  the  words,  "  They  must  now  be  of  another  temper, 
they  must  not  only  sweep  the  house  clean  below,  they  must  pull 
down  all  the  cobwebs  which  hang  round  the  top  and  comers.  To 
remove  all  grievances,  they  must  pull  up  the  causes  of  them  by  the 
roots."  It  was  with  great  unanimity  of  feeling  that  this  was  the 
necessary  course,  that  the  Parliament  met.  The  leaders  of  the  reform 
party  were  not,  however,  as  yet  either  Destructives  or 
Republicans,  nor  were  they,  for  the  most  part,  even  Puri- 
tans. Their  views  were  political,  and  in  the  truest  sense  conservative. 
They  were  desirous  of  removing  those  abuses  which  the  Stuart 
Kings  had  introduced  into  the  Government,  and  which  overlaid 
the  Constitution,  and  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which,  in  the  hands 
of  Laud,  had  gone  so  far  to  extinguish  all  liberty  of  conscience.  But 
in  doing  this  they  were  but  restoring  the  old  constitution  of  England, 
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rewinning  those  privileges  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  centuries  of 
parliamentary  action.  Behind  these  leaders,  however,  there  were 
men  of  other  views.  Puritanism,  which  had  taken  its  rise  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  clung  to  that  form  of  Church  government  which 
Calvin  had  founded.  This  was  modelled  largely  upon  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  which  had  afforded  him  refuge,  and  where  he  was  all-power- 
ful. In  accordance  with  his  tenets,  moreover,  his  followers  held  that 
the  State  ought  to  be  subservient  to  the  Church,  that    „  „  _^, 

o  '         ,        Its  Pmitan  and 

Qod^s  government,  as  they  would  have  phrased  it.  Republican 
should  be  wuperior  to  man's.  The  inevitable  conse-  *  *™^" " 
quence  of  these  views  was  a  tendency  towards  Republicanism 
wherever  Prcsbyterianism  existed  :  it  had  already  shown  itself 
in  the  UnJ  ted  Provinces  of  Holland  and  among  the  Huguenot  Pro- 
testants of  France.  Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  Reformers  formed 
two  clasBHs — one  political,  one  religious.  As  was  certain  from 
the  nature  of  things,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  vehement  of 
these  classes  was  the  religious  one.  Therefore,  without  any  parti- 
cular interest  in  the  religious  questions,  the  political  party  found  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  the  strength  this  enthusiasm  gave  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  their  own  reforms,  and  to  supply  that  warmth 
and  energy  in  which  mere  political  parties  are  apt  to  be  deficient. 
It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain  the  constant  introduction  of  religious 
topics,  and  that  close  connection  between  politics  and  religion  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  epoch.  Pym  well  expressed  the  position  when, 
during  the  "No  Bishop"  riots  at  the  end  of  1642,  he  refused  to 
interfere,  declaring  that  it  would  not  do  to  discourage  friends. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  that  the  cobwebs  which  hung  at 
the  top  of  the  house  must  be  pulled  down,  that,  after  a  few  days  had 
been  spent  in  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  House,  by  means  of 
county  petitions,  the  chief  grievances  of  the  country,   ^^^^^^^^^ 
Pym  caused  the  door  of  the  House  to  be  locked  and  the   of  Strafford. 
key  laid  upon  the  Speaker's  table,  and  proceeded  with 
much  solemnity  to  introduce  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Strafford. 
"  That  ancient  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  parliamentary  affairs," 
as  the  historian  May  calls  Pym,  was  determined  not  to  be  thwarted, 
as  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had  once  been  in  his  attack  on  Buckiugham, 
by  the  interposition  of  an  impeachment  on  himself,  which  he  knew 
Sti-afford  was    preparing.     Before    the    doors  were   unlocked,   the 
impeachment  had  been  carried,  and  was  at  once  taken  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.    Strafford,  at  that  moment  with  the  King,  heard  with 
dismay  the  rapid  action  of  his  enemies.     He  hurried,  with  his  usual 
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overbearing  manners,  Into  the  House,  only  to  be  met  with  cries  of 
"  Withdraw,  withdraw,"  and  to  find  himself  compelled  submissively 
to  listen  to  the  charges  against  him,  and  to  be  carried  off  a  prisoner, 
in  charge  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  He  saw  at  once  that  the 
charm  of  his  personal  authority  was  broken,  and  with  extraordinary 
power  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  assumed  from  this 
moment  a  submissive  bearing  very  unusual  to  him.  He  directed 
his  whole  efforts  towards  the  legal  refutation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  appeared  in  a  new  character  as  the  champion 
of  the  law.  The  charges  were  indeed  heavy ;  but  he  at  once 
saw  their  weakness,  and  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  did  not 
believe  he  could  be  brought  within  the  law  of  treason  on  any  of 
Charges  them.     They   referred  to  his   conduct  in  each   of  his 

against  him.  three  great  offices.  He  was  accused  of  tyrannical  and 
illegal  conduct  as  President  of  the  Council  of  York  ;  of  attempting  to 
establish  arbitrary  government,  and  of  several  instances  of  personal 
oppression  while  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  as  minister  of 
England  he  was  said  to  have  advised  the  King  to  employ  his  Irish 
army  to  reduce  his  English  kingdom  to  obedience.  It  was  difficult 
to  make  technical  treason  out  of  any  of  these  charges.  The  real 
charge  which  lay  below  them  was  one  which  had  been  voted  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons, — that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  form  of  govern- 
ment.    This,  the  Parliament  held,  was  the  highest  form  of  treason. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  November  that  Pym  had  laid  before  the  House 
of  Lords  the  information  of  the  impeachment.  The  actual  trial  did  not 
HistriaL  begin  till  the  22nd  of  March.    It  was  attended  with  all  the 

March  1641.  eolemn  ceremony  which  the  hearing  by  the  Lords  of  an 
impeachment  by  the  Commons,  a  form  of  trial  long  unused,  required. 
Westminster  Hall  was  prepared  for  the  purpose.  On  a  platform  in 
the  midst  sat  the  Lords  as  judges  ;  on  their  right  ran  the  bar,  at  one 
end  of  which  stood  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  at  the 
other  was  a  desk  for  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  a  small 
desk  for  himself  and  his  secretaries  in  the  middle.  The  rest  of  the 
Hall  was  fitted  with  scaffolds,  which  were  daily  crowded  by  a  throng- 
ing multitude,  who  came  in  the  early  morning  to  secure  their  places, 
and  in  their  excitement  never  left  them  till  the  evening  adjournment. 
Behind  the  Lords  were  erected  boxes  in  which  the  King  daily  sat  to 
listen  to  the  trial  of  his  great  minister.  It  was  a  curious  scene — the 
benches  crowded  with  ladies  eager  in  favour  of  the  accused,  and  with 
hia  Puritan  enemies  longing  for  his  blood.     Every  word  and  turn  of 
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the  trial  was  watched  with  the  keenest  interest.  In  the  brief  intervals 
of  business  the  Hall  was  fiUed  with  loud  talking,  and  the  hungry 
audience  fell  upon  the  provisions  they  had  brought  with  them,  regard- 
less of  the  august  presence  they  were  in.  And  there,  in  the  midst  of 
the  excited  throng,  with  no  time  allowed  him  to  prepare  his  answers, 
Strafford  would  turn  his  back  for  a  moment  upon  his  judges,  consult 
in  a  few  words  with  his  counsel,  and  then  proceed  with  admirable  cool- 
ness and  eloquence  to  combat  every  point  as  it  was  raised.  His  whole 
object  was  to  keep  himself  clear  of  the  charge  of  treason. 
With  this  view  he  virtually  acknowledged  much  of  what 
was  alleged  against  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  deny  that  he 
had  received  an  enlarged  commission  as  President  of  the  North  j  had 
given  the  Council  there  aU  the  authority  of  the  Star  Chamber  ;  had 
systematically  refused  to  the  subject  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
common  law.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  had  followed  the 
same  line  of  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Castle  Court  in  Dublin  ; 
that  he  had  so  managed  the  Parliament  there,  by  taking  advantage 
of  Poynings*  Law,  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  ratifying  the  graces 
which  the  King,  during  the  preceding  administration,  had  promised 
to  the  Catholics,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  to  render  the  King  "  as 
absolute  there  as  any  prince  in  the  world  can  be  ;"  that  he  had  acted 
rith  the  grossest  despotism  towards  the  juries  who  had  hesitated  to 
find  the  verdicts  he  required  with  regard  to  the  title-deeds  of  the 
proprietors  of  Connaught ;  that  he  had  raised  an  army  formed  almost 
exclusively  of  Catholics  ;  or  that  he  had  acted,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Mount-Norris,^  with  t^nrannical  severity  towards  his  personal 
enemies.  It  was  useless  to  urge  as  a  set-off  that  the  customs  had 
been  increased  fourfold,  that  the  victualling  trade  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  manufacture  of  linen  had  been  set  on  foot.  Even  if 
each  of  those  improvements  had  not  been  clogged  by  conditions  which 
increased  either  his  own  position  or  the  royal  power,^  the  success  of  his 
government  would  have  been  no  justification  of  the  means  employed. 
But  granting  all  this,  he  urged  there  was  nothing  to  bring  him  under 
the  meaning  of  the  Treason  Act  of  Edward  III.  There  was  but  one 
point  left.  This  was  the  advice  he  was  said  to  have  given  to  employ 
the  Irish  army  against  the  English  Reformers. 

1  This  nobleman  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial  for  some  triviAl 
and  hasty  words  against  the  Lord-Deputy.  The  sentence  was  indeed  remitted,  but  he 
had  to  leave  Ireland. 

8  He  had  obtained  a  large  Income  from  the  tobacco  monopoly ;  and  by  destroying 
the  woollen  trade,  and  monopolizing  salt,  had  rendered  Ireland  dependent  upon 
B?i  gland  both  for  food  and  clothing. 
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At  tliis  point  in  the  trial  the  Commons  demanded  leave  to  Intro- 
cjommoM  intaro-  duce  fresh  evidence.  At  the  same  time,  seeing  that  the 
^l^lT'  *^^  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  conviction  of  the  prisoner 

April  10,  for  felony,  hut  not  for  treason,  the  Commons  determined 

to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  to  constitute  themselves  both 
and  a  Bill  of  accuseis  and  judges,  and  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  Attainder 
Attainder.  declaring  Loid  Strafford  guilty.    This,  like  any  other 

Bill,  would  have  to  pass  both  Houses,  and  to  receive  the  consent  of 
the  King,  but  it  entirely  nullified  the  judicial  action  of  the  Lords. 
The  new  evidence,  which  was  also  the  ground  for  the  Bill  of  Attain- 
vane'i  notos.       ^^^^  ^^^  admitted.     It  consisted  of  a  copy  of  some  notes 
purporting  to  have  been  taken  by  Sir  Harry  Vane  the 
elder  during  a  council.     These  notes  were  said  to  have  been  found 
accidentally  by  the  young  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had  commimicated 
them  to  Pym.     Repeatedly  pressed,  the  elder  Vane  confessed  the 
genuineness  of  the  notes.    The  important  passage  of  them  ran  thus, 
— "  Your  Majesty  having  tried  all  ways,  and  being  refused,  shall  be 
acquitted  before  God  and  man ;  and  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland 
that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience,  for  I  am 
confident  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months.'*     As  the  question 
before  the  Council  was  the  Scotch  war,  as  the  words  immediately 
after  the  doubtful  passage  refer  to  Scotland  only,  a  candid  reader  can- 
not but  believe  that  "  this  kingdom  "  meant  Scotland.     Had  the  word 
been  that  instead  of  fhis,  there  could  have  been  no  question,  and  in 
the  hurried  blotted  notes  taken  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  it  was 
surely  easy  that  the  word  might  have  been  misreported.    The  evidence 
was  really  worth  nothing.     From  the  moment  however  that  the  Bill 
of  Attainder  was  introduced,  the  trial,  although  continued,  lost  all 
meaning.     The  Bill  itself  passed  rapidly,  though  not  without  opposi- 
tion, through  the  House  ;  it  was  read  the  third  and  last  time  on  the 
21st  of  April.      In  the  minority  against  it  there  were  fifty-nine 
members,  among  them  Lord  Digby,  hitherto  a  staunch  Reformer  and 
one  of   the   committee    of   the  impeachment,    together    with   the 
great  lawyer  Selden.     Digb/s  speech,  which,  in  spite  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  speaker,  was  a  very  dignified  and  noble  one,  was  publicly 
burned  by  the  hangman,  and  from  this  time  Lord  Digby  himself  be- 
came an  ardent  Royalist.     The  names  of  the  whole  fifty-nine  were  pub- 
lished, with  the  heading,  "  These  are  the  Straffordians,  betrayers  of 
their  country  ; "  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  which  had  already  been 
exhibited  in  riotous  crowdings  about  Westminster  Hall,  were  thus 
still  further  excited.     This  pressure  from  without  told  upon  the 
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House  of  Lords,  with  whom  Strafl'ord,  as  a  self-made  man,  who  had 
never  shown  much  respect  to  their  order,  was  far  from  popular.    The 
Bill  of  Attainder  met  with  no  strong  resistance  in  their  House.     The 
King's  consent  was  now  alone  wanting.    It  seemed  almost   Charles's  con 
impossible  that  he  should  give  it.     Already  he  had  com-   'rlttaind*^^ 
mitted  one  breach  of  privilege  during  the  passage  of  the   May  10. 
Bill,  by  coming  personally  to  the  Lords  and  entreating  them  to  find 
Strafford  guilty  of  misdemeanour  only.     Already  twice  he  had  pledged 
his  honour  as  a  king  that  his  late  minister  should  lose  neither  in 
person  nor  in  fortune,  but  the  selfishness,  which  was  the  great  fault 
of  his  character,  overpowered  his  better  feelings.     On  the  10th  of 
May,  with  infinite  sorrow,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  "  The  Earl  of  Strafford  is  a  happier  man  than  I  am."    The  fol- 
lowing day  he  made  one  more  despicable  effort  to  secure  even  a  respite 
for  his  friend.     But  it  was  not  probable  that  a  letter  which  closed  with 
such  words  as  these  :  "  If  he  must  die,  it  were  charity   strafford'i 
to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday,"  should  have  much  effect.    «"c»ti»^ 
On  the  12th  of  May,  at  noon,  the  great  Earl  was  beheaded. 

While  the  stowy  and  dramatic  character  of  the  Lmpeachment  of 
Strafford  renders  it  the  most  striking  event  of  this  period,  much  work 
as  real  and  important  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Commons.     In 
every  instance  the  political  and  religious  parties  moved  hand  in  hand. 
They  had  each  their  enemies  to  overthrow,  each  their  own  abuses  to 
remove,  and  each  their  future  safety  to  secure.     It  was  natural  that 
the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  party  of  "  Thorough,"  Archbishop  Laud, 
should  meet  with  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  Strafford.     In   i^^^^^^^^^j^x 
December  he  was  impeached ;  but,  once  removed  from    of  Laud, 
public  life,  he  was  regarded  as  harmless.     More  impor- 
tant matters  demanded  consideration,  and  his  trial  was  postponed 
for  some  years.     The  two  great  leaders  thus  displaced,  attention  was 
turned  towards  other  members  of  the  Council    The  fact  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Windebank  was  a  Catholic  marked  him  out  for  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Puritans.     Before  three  weeks  of  the  session  were  over, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Religion  warned  him  that  his  time 
was  coming.     He  accepted  the  warning,  and  before  the  articles  of 
impeachment  against  him,  which  charged  him  chiefly  ^^^^^  ^^ 
with  over-leniency  to  Catholic  recusants,  were  produced,    windebank 
he  had  fled  from  England.     The  conduct  of  the  Lord-    *"*  ^^'^^ 
Keeper  Finch,  the  royalist  Speaker  of  the  third  Parliament,  the  chief 
of  the  ship-money  judges,  made  him  equally  obnoxious  to  the  poli- 
tical reformers.     Against  him,  too,  articles  of  impeachment  were 
produced,  and  he  also  sought  refuge  beyond  the  sea. 
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The  vengeance  of  the  Commons  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  All  th« 
Bishops  were  regarded  as  parties  in  the  guilt  of  Laud,aU  the  ship-money 
judges  in  that  of  Finch.  Rudyard,  a  reforming  member,  well  expressed 
the  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Bishops  when  he  said  that  their  real 
crime  was  their  animosity  against  the  Puritans.  "Under  the  name 
of  Puritan  all  our  religion  is  branded,  while,  under  cover  of  assaults 
upon  a  few  Jesuits,  all  Roman  Catholics  are  countenanced."  The 
mixture  of  temporal  power  wdth  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  the 
point  which  most  grievously  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Presbjlerians. 
A  BiU  was  brought  in,  known  as  the  Restraining  BiU,  to  deprive 
Bishops  of  their  rights  of  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  opposi- 
tion it  encountered  in  that  House  induced  the  Commons  to  follow  it 
Root  and  ^ip  with  a  more  vehement  measure,  "for  the  utter  aboli- 

Branch  Bill.  tiou  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Deaus,  Archdeacons,  Pre- 
bendaries and  Canons,"  a  measure  known  by  the  title  of  the' Root 
and  Branch  BiU.  By  the  skill  of  the  royal  partisans,  this  Bill  was 
long  delayed  in  Committee. 

Meanwhile  the  measures  of  the  late  Convocation  were  declared 
illegal ;  and,  passing  to  poHtical  questions,  the  Commons  declared  the 
ship-monay  de-  collectiou  of  flhip-mouey  contrary  to  the  law  •  the  six 
iiared  iiiegaL  judges  Were  impeached  for  asserting  that  the  right  of  col- 
lecting It  was  inherent  in  the  Crown,  and  Berkley,  the  Chief-Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  was  carried  off  from  the  very  judgment-seat  by  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod;  while,  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  judges  a 
law  was  passed  changing  the  words  of  their  commissions,  which  we're 
limited  no  longer  by  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  but  by  their  own 
The  three  coarta  good  behaviour.  The  work  of  destruction  was  com- 
aboiiBhed.  pieted  by  the  abolition  of  the  three  Courts,— the  Star 

Chamber,  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  stringent  measures,  Parliament  had  been 
perpetually  beset  by  the  dread  of  a  forcible  dissolution  It  was 
doubtless  part  of  the  art  of  P^tu  to  keep  alive  such  fears,  just  as  it 
was  a  part  of  his  art  to  arrange  tumultuous  gatherings  and  petitions 
It  was  probably  with  real  pleasure  that,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  he 
The  Amy  plot  received  information  of  the  existence  of  what  is  known 
TT^.  as  the  Army  Plot.  The  North  of  England  was  still 
burdened  with  both  the  Scotch  and  EngUsh  armies.  The  Treaty  of 
Ripon  insured  the  payment  of  the  Scotch  armv,  which  Parliament 
indeed,  rogarding  the  Scotch  as  their  natural  allies,  had  been  ready 
^nongh  to  secure.     The  pay  of  the  English   army,  meanwhile    fcU 
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largely  into  arrears ;  the  officers  were  for  the  most  part  hostile  to  the 
Parliament.  Want  of  pay  bred  discontent  both  among  them  and  theii 
men,  and  several  of  them,  with  Wilmot,  the  Commissary  General,  at 
their  head,  determined  on  a  threatening  petition.  Goring,  Jermyn, 
and  others,  at  the  advice  of  the  King,  were  admitted  to  the  officers' 
counsels,  and  Goring,  a  man  of  no  character,  had  apparently  recom- 
mended desperate  designs,  among  which  were  a  march  towards 
London  and  an  attempt  to  rescue  Strafford.  His  ambition  led  him 
to  desire  the  position  of  general,  and,  on  the  King's  refusal  to  accede 
to  this  request,  the  plot  seems  to  have  dropped ;  and  Goring,  whose 
peculiarity  it  was  to  betray  his  friends,  but  to  choose  a  time  for  the 
betrayal  when  but  little  harm  could  follow  to  them,  gave  an  account 
to  Pym  of  the  exploded  negotiations.  It  was  made  the  most  of.  A 
strong  feeling  of  fear  was  established.  A  Protestation,  a  sort  of 
English  Covenant,  was  drawn  up,  taken  by  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  distributed  through  the  country ;  and,  more  important 
than  this,  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  already  Triennial  biu 
passed  a  strict  Triennial  Bill  to  ensure  the  frequent  p""* 
holding  of  Parliaments,  went  a  step  further,  and  produced  a  measure 
securing  themselves  against  dissolution  without  their  own  consent, 
thus  depriving  the  King  of  his  undoubted  prerogative  of  dissolution. 
This  Bill  was  presented  to  Charles  for  his  consent  at  the  same 
time  with  Strafford's  Bill  of  Attainder.      He  probably   „„ 

*■  J      Bill  againct 

felt  the  truth  of  Pym's  remark,  who  exclaimed,  when  he  di«8oiving 
heard  that  he  had  signed  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  "Has  he  ^»'^^*'^*- 
given  us  Strafford  ?  then  he  can  refuse  us  nothing ; "  thoroughly 
beaten  and  reckless,  he  assented  without  scruple  to  the  measure 
which  virtually  made  Parliament  his  master.  It  is  possible  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  course  of  concession  Charles  was  honest  in  his 
views,  that  he  still  hoped  that  by  yielding  some  points  he  might 
keep  the  bulk  of  his  authority  untouched.  But  the  fierce  determina- 
tion with  which  Strafford  had  been  pursued,  the  self-contempt  caused 
by  his  conduct  to  that  minister,  and  the  anger  he  must  have  felt 
against  those  who  had  driven  him  to  such  base  conduct,  had  removed 
all  real  thought  of  honest  compromise.  Henceforward,  charie»'i  motiT* 
when  he  yields,  he  yields  with  a  purpose,  the  fixed  pur-  '<>'  yielding, 
pose  of  revenge,  and  with  a  hope  of  one  day  triumphantly  annulling 
all  he  may  have  conceded.  He  believed  that  he  had  still  three 
things  from  which  he  could  hope  for  help — the  English  arni}  tie 
Scotch  nation,  and  the  Irish  Catholics.  With  regard  to  the  El^  •  1 
army  his  plans  had  already  failed ;    he  had  thrown  the  burden  of 
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supporting  them  entirely  upon  the  Parliament,  and  fostered  the  dis- 
content to  wnich  their  want  of  pay  had  given  birth.  And  though  a 
second  scheme,  very  much  resembUng  the  first,  of  marching  upon 
the  Parh'ament  was  subsequently  set  on  foot,  it  also  came  to  nothing. 
ParUament,  warned  by  the  danger,  took  measures,  by  the  imposition 
ol  a  large  Poll  tax,  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  get  the  army  paid  and 
disbanded. 

Charles  had  more  hope  of  Scotland.     In  the  midst  of  their  most 
HiB  hope.  treasonable  actions,  the  Scotch  had  always  both  expressed 

from  scotund.     ^ud  felt  great  respect  for  Charles's  person.     The  King 
had   found   means  to   tamper  with  the  Commissioners  in  London, 
he  had   won   Lord  Rothes  to  his  side,  and  even   Alexander  Hen- 
derson, the  leader  of  the  Covenanting  clergy,  had  given  signs  of 
wavering.      In  Scotland  itself,   Montrose    (whose    influence    with 
the  Covenanters  was  ecHpsed   by  Argyle,   and  who  hoped,   if  he 
adopted  the  King's  cause,  to  supplant  HamUton  as  his  minister)  had 
formed  a  Royalist  party ;  and  the  King  had  been  told  that  if  the 
Scotch  had  satisfaction  as  to  their  religious  and  political  liberties, 
they  might  be  reHed  on.     He  determined  to  go  thither,  to  grant 
everything  that  was  asked,  and  to  use  the  popularity  thus  acquired 
as  a  support  against  his  own  people.     The  English    Commons, 
snipicioiu  of       suspecting  some  such  plan,  were  very  slow  to  let  him 
016  commoM.      jeave  London.     It  was  only  on  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners,  with  whom  they  were  compelled  to  be  on 
good  terms,  that  they  allowed  him  to  begin  his  journey.     It  was  in 
vain  that,  on  giving  his  assent  to  the  Bills  for  the  aboUtion  of  illegal 
courts,  he  urged  them  to  let  him  go,  recapitulating  all  the  concessions 
he  had  made.     "I  hope  you  wiU  remember  I  have  granted  that  the 
judges  hereafter  shall   hold  their  places  quamdiu  se  bene  jessennt. 
1  have  bounded  the  forests  not  according  to  my  right,  but  according 
to  the  late  customs.     I  have  established  the  property  of  the  subject, 
as  witness  the  free  giving  up,  not  the  taking  away  the  ship-money! 
I  have  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  property  of  the  subject 
in  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  never  was  done  in  any  of  my  pre- 
decessors' times.     I  have  granted  a  law  for  a  Triennial  Parliament 
and  have  given  way  to  an  Act  for  securing  of  moneys  advanced  for 
the  disbanding  of  the  armies.     I  have  given  free  course  of  justice 
against  delinquents.      I  have  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  Papists. 
Nay,  I  have  given  way  to  everything  that  you  have  asked  of  me." 

The  suspicion  of  the  Commons  was  thoroughly  roused,  especially 
by  the  King's  reluctance,  even  while  disbanding  the  English  and 
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Scotch  armies,  to  get  rid  of  the  army  of  Ireland.     When  therefore  he 
started  at  length  for  the  North,  care  was  taken  that  a    _ 

.      .  ClULrlM  goes 

Parliamentary  Commission  should  attend  him,  nominally  to  Scotland. 
to  advise,  really  to  watch  him,  and  to  keep  up  that  ^'^"  ^®* 
close  connection  which  had  already  proved  so  useful  between  the 
malcontents  of  the  two  kingdoms.  On  reaching  Scotland  he  followed 
to  the  full  the  line  of  policy  which  Montrose  and  his  friends  there 
(known  as  the  Plotters)  had  marked  out  for  him.  There  was  no 
demand  the  Parliament  could  make  which  he  was  not  ready  to  grant. 
"  The  end  of  my  coming,"  he  said  in  his  opening  speech,  "  is  shortly 
this,  to  perfect  whatsoever  I  have  promised."  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy  all  the  Acts  of  the  doubtful  Parliament  of  1640^  were'acknow- 
ledged,  the  Committee,  called  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  was  re- 
organized on  a  more  popular  basis ;  an  act  of  pacification  and 
oblivion  was  passed,  omitting  by  name  some  of  the  more  ardent 
Royalists,  and  the  whole  royal  patronage  was  surrendered  and  vested 
in  the  Estates.  Charles's  friends  in  England  watched  these  con- 
cessions with  fear,  expecting  that  the  English  Parliament  would  make 
equal  demands.  A  note  in  the  King's  hand,  appended  to  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  which  they  had  sent  him,  shows  his  own  views  on  the 
point : — "  I  believe  when  all  be  done,  they  (the  English  Parliament) 
will  not  have  such  great  cause  for  joy."  The  reconciliation  was  con- 
cluded by  a  distribution  of  offices  and  titles  among  his  former  enemies. 
Lowdon  was  made  Chancellor  ;  Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven  ;  Johnston  of 
Warriston,  a  Knight  and  Lord  of  Session  ;  even  Henderson  was  given 
a  pension  of  4000  marks,  and  made  Dean  of  the  Chapel. 

The  King  believed  that  he  had  been  quite  successful,  and  he  could 
gay  to  his  Parliament  on  his  return  to  London,  "  I  have  left  that  nation 
a  most  peaceable,  contented  people,  so  that  I  was  not  deceived  in  the 
end  of  my  going."  Yet  events  had  happened  there  which  had  but 
increased  the  mistrust  of  Parliament.  A  curious  and  somewhat  mys- 
terious event,  known  as  "  The  Incident,"  had  taken  place,  ^ht  incident 
which  was  never  cleared  up.  This  was  a  plot,  probably  ^^^  ^^ 
set  on  foot  by  Montrose,  for  killing  or  kidnapping  Argyle  and 
Hamilton.  Although  the  King  strenuously  declared  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it,  he  never  completely  cleared  himself  of  suspicion  ;  and 
the  leaders  in  England  thought  they  saw  in  it  an  instance  of  a  settled 
policy  to  seize  and  destroy  the  opposition  leaders  as  occasion  offered, 
a  policy  the  existence  of  which  the  subsequent  attempt  on  the  five 
members  renders  probable. 

^  The  rarliameut  had  continued  to  sit  after  its  formal  prorogation. 
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Much  worse  than  this  was  the  Irish  insurrection,  which  broke  out 
jyj^jj  just  before   the   King's   return   to   England.     In   that 

iMurrection.  country,  as  has  been  seen,  there  were  three  great  parties. 
The  Scotch  population  of  the  North,  Puritan  in  its  religion,  strongly 
Three  pMtie«  reforming  in  its  views  j  with  them  may  be  classed  the 
In  Ireland.  English  Protestauts  round  Dublin,  in  fact  the  bulk  of 

the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland.  Of  the  Catholics  there  were  two 
classes  ;  first  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  Pale,  headed  by  the  Lords 
Antrim,  Qormanstown,  Fingal,  and  Castlehaven  ;  Ormond,  himself  an 
Anglican,  but  in  other  respects  sympathizing  with  them,  was  their 
chief  ;  they  were  loyal  Royalist  in  their  views,  full  of  hatred  to  the 
Puritans,  anxious  to  continue  the  connection  with  England,  and  hop- 
ing for  toleration  as  a  reward  for  their  allegiance.  And  secondly, 
the  native  Irish,  CathoUc  also  in  religion,  but  before  aU  things 
eager  to  dissolve  the  connection  with  the  English,  whom  they 
hated  as  a  conquering  race,  which  had  but  lately  deprived  them  of 
much  of  their  lands  both  in  Ulster  and  Connaught.  It  is  certain  that 
the  King  looked  to  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  for  assistance.  He  applied 
directly  to  them,  ordering  them  to  seize  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  where 
the  anus  of  the  disbanded  army  were  stored,  and  to  keep  the  soldiers 
together  as  much  as  possible.  Antrim  and  the  other  leaders  were  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  out  their  plans  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
but  such  were  not  the  views  of  the  native  Irish,  with  whom  they  were 
compelled  to  ally  themselves.  Early  in  October,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Westmeath  to  make  their  plans.  At  that  meeting  the  majority 
were  for  moderate  counsels,  but  the  minority,  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  their  decisions,  determined  on  instant  and  violent  action.  They 
chose  for  their  leaders  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  the  nephew  of  Owen  Roe 
O'Neil,  who  was  their  natural  leader,  and  joined  with  him  the  Lords 
Maguire  and  O'Reilly  and  the  two  Macmahons,one  of  whom  was  Bisliop 
Pauureofthe  of  Clogher.  They  chose  their  time  weU.  Parliament  was 
plot  In  Dublin.  \^  meet  in  November,  and  on  the  first  of  that  month  taxes 
and  rents  were  due.  A  blow  struck  immediately  before  that  period 
would  find  the  taxes  collected,  but  not  yet  sent  to  the  Dublin  Trea- 
sury. The  23rd  of  October  was  fixed  on  as  the  day  of  insurrection, 
because  it  offered  the  advantage  of  being  a  market-day,  when  the 
presence  of  strangers  would  be  unobserved  in  D  ublin.  Well  laid  though 
it  was,  their  plot  in  part  failed.  The  Lord  Chief -Justice,  Sir  William 
Parsons,  was  informed  of  the  scheme  by  a  certain  renegade  Roman 
i4^^„^CTe  Catholic,   called    O'ConneUy.      His  vigorous  measures 

iB  uuter  saved  Dublin,   but  in  all  the  open  country   scenes  of 
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horrible  violence  took  place,  accompanied  by  all  the  horrors  which 
mark  the  sudden  insurrection  of  a  savage  people.  N  either  men,  women, 
nor  children  were  spared,  and  where  their  lives  were  given  them,  the 
wretched  English  settlers  were  stripped,  and  driven  in  naked,  shiver- 
ing herds  by  their  savage  pursuers  to  the  nearest  towns  of  refuge. 

Such   an   insurrection  was   not  what  Charles  desired,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  having  called    ^^^^^^^  ^, 
to  his  assistance  a  wild  and  barbarous  people  whom  he   duu-ie.'. 
could  not  restrain.     The  rebels  continued  to  act  nomi- 
nally as  the  King's  army,  and  displayed  a  commission  under  the 
Royal  Seal  of  Scotland.     This  seal  is  said  by  many  to  have  been  torn 
from  an  old  charter,  but  it  is  curious  to  obser^^e,  that  on  the  very  day 
on  which  the  commission  was  purported  to  be  issued  the  Great  Seal  of 
Scotland  waa  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-Keeper  ;  it  had  already 
left  Hamilton's  possession,  and  had  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  custody 
of  Lowdon,  the  new  Chancellor.     The  King,  at  all  events,  pretended 
extreme  horror  at  what  had  happened,  and  followed  one  of  his  usual 
devices  for  making  the  Parliament  unpopular  by  at  once  shifting  the 
whole  responsibility  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  upon  them.     In 
the  full  belief  that  he  had  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Scotch,  and 
imconscious,  apparently,  of  the  mistmst  which  the  Irish  rebellion 
a  ad  the  '*  Incident "  had  created,  he  returned  to  London,  expecting  to 
find  there   too  a  party  not  opposed  to  him.     In  fact,  there  was  a 
rising  feeling  among  those  classes,  who  had  aimed  solely  at  reform, 
that  enough  had  been  done,  and  that  the  King's  concessions  were 
sufficient  to  secure  public  liberty,  as  indeed,  had  they  been  honestly 
made,  with  no  afterthought  of  revenge,  they  would  probably  have  been. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  King  determined  to  follow  the 
same  course  in  England  that  he  had  followed  in  Scotland.     The  Lord 
Mayor  was  a  Royalist,  and,  apparently  at  the  instigation  of  the  Queen, 
had  succeeded  in  winning  the  consent  of  the  Common  Council  of 
London  to  give  the  King  a  magnificent  reception.     He   Loyally  received 
was  therefore  received  on  his  return  to  his  capital  with   J"  LondoS^ 
signs  of  joy  and  popularity  to  which  he  had  been  long   Nov.  25. 
a  stranger.     This  still  further  raised  his  hopes,  and,  as  in  Scotland 
he  had  established  a  reforming  ministry,  so  now  he  drew  to  him  some 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  his  enemies.     St.  John  was  already 
Solicitor-General,  Falkland  and  Colepepper  took  office,  and  Hyde, 
though  he  did  not  actually  accept  any  office,  became  one  of  the  King's 
most  intimate   advisers.     Charles  was   thus  ostensibly  pursuing  a 
liberal  course.     But  behind  those  ministers  there  was  a  more  intimate 
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band  of  advisers,  headed  by  Lord  Digby,  who  were  the  real  confidante 
01  the  royal  schemes. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Commons  were  not  to  be  deceived.  They  had 
The  Common.,  probably  been  already  warned  by  their  Commissioners 
i^urthr         ^  Scotland  that  information  had  been  there  collected 

Srnstrance      T^^  ^  IT  ^  ^^'^  i^P^achment,  and  they  determined 
to  meet  the  reaction  which  was  setting  in  by  a  declar- 
ation  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Remonstrance 
This  was  a  recapitulation  of  every  act  of  unconstitutional  tyranny 
which   had   marked  the   reign,   couched   in   strong  language       It 
was  in  fact  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a  vindication  of  aU*  that 
the  Commons  had  done.     To  those,  however,  who  trusted  Charles 
and  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  it  looked  Uke  a  mere  faction^ 
move,  taken  at  a  particularly  ungracious  time,  just  as  the  King 
appeared  to  be  willing  to  accept  constitutional  government.     It  there- 
fore met  with  much  opposition  in  the  House,  and  was  carried,  after  a 
fierce  debate,  which  lasted  all  through  the  night,  by  a  smaU  majority 
of  eleven.     So  fierce  was  the  strife,  that  an  eye-witness » thus  describes 
it :  "I  thought  we  had  aU  sat  in  the  vaUey  of  the  shadow  of  death  for 
we,  like  Joab  and  Abner's  young  men,  had  catched  each  other  b/the 
locks,  and  sheathed  our  swords  in  each  others*  bowels,  had  not  the 
calmness  and  great  sagacity  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a  short  speech 
prevented  it,  and  led  us  to  defer  our  angry  debate  till  next  morning  " 
The  Remonstrance,  which  was  from  the  Commons'  House  alone  w^ 
not  only  presented  to  the  King,  but  published.     It  was,  in  faJt  an 
appeal  to  the  nation,  and  marks  that  point  in  the  contest  where 'the 
Commons  began  to  act  unconstitutionally,  and  when  the  House 
hitherto  almost  unanimous,  divided  into  two  great  parties    the  one 
who  thought  enough  had  been  done,  the  other  resolved  on  more 
determined  measures.     Those  measures  were  to  be  directed  towards 
preventing  any  reactionary  and   violent  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  which  the  leaders  of  the  Commons,  with  just  reason  dreaded 
For  that  purpose  they  held  it  necessary  that  the  commaiid  of  the 
army  should  be  m  their  hands,  a  wish  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
demand  that  the  militia,  that  was  the  only  army  at  that  time  existing 
should  be  put  entirely  into  their  hands.     There  were  several  inter-' 
mediate  steps  leading  to  the  final  demand. 

The  Commons'  mistrust  of  the  King's*  intentions  was  much  in- 
They  demand  »  crcascd  by  his  Tcmoval  of  the  guard,  with  which  durine 
gtutrd  in  vaia      hig  absence  in  Scotland,  they  had  surrounded  the^elves 

1  Sir  Philip  Warwick. 
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Again  and  again  did  they  demand  a  renewal  of  this  precaution,  but 
the  King  constantly  refused  it,  or  at  least  refused  such  a  guard  as 
they  considered  necessary,  to  be  placed  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at 
that  time  Lord-General  South  of  the  Trent,  on  whom  they  could 
rely.      Their  request  was  chiefly  grounded  upon  the   comtant  riou 
riots  which  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  London,  fostered   ^  ^^^^''^ 
by  Pym  and  the  reforming  party.     These  reached  their  height  when 
the  Bill  for  excluding  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  was  again 
brought  forward,  and  rose  so  high  that  the  Prelates,  after  the  27th  of 
December,  found  themselves  unable  to  attend  the  House.     FooUshly, 
at  the  instigation  of  WUUams  (subsequently  Archbishop  of  York), 
they  sent  a  formal  protest,  declaring  all  acts  done  without  their  con- 
sent null.     For  this  they  were  impeached  of  high  treason  and  im- 
prisoned.    But  the  Commons  took  advantage  of  the  uproar  to  make 
a  fresh  demand  for  a  guard.    They  had  reason  indeed  to  suspect  that 
a  violent  coup  d'Uat  was  in  preparation.     Numbers  of  gentlemen 
and  discharged  officers  from  the  army  had  collected  at  Whitehall, 
where  a  public  table  was  kept  for  theuL     Quarrels  had    -  Roundhead  "^^ 
arisen  between  them  and   the  tumultuous  city   Peti-   «d"cavauer." 
tioners,  the  nicknames  of  "Roundhead  "  and  "  Cavalier"  had  already 
been  coined,  and  on  one  occasion  blood  had  been  shed  by  the  Kmg's 
partisans.     In  spite  of  these  disturbances,  however,  the  King  refused 
to  give  the  guard.     His  presence,  he  said,  would  secure  the  safety  of 
all  his  subjects.    ''  He  would  solemnly  engage,  on  the  word  of  a 
King,  the  security  of  every  one  of  them  from  violence."     This  answer 
was  given  on  the  3rd  of  January  (1642). 

The  word  of  a  King  was  kept  by  the  exhibition  on  the  very  same 
day  of  articles  of  treason  against  five  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Haselrig,  and  Strode,  and  against  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  or  MandeviUe  (afterwards  Lord  Manchester)  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  King  in  fact  believed  that  the  hour  of  his  revenge  was 
come,  and  that  he  could  play  out  the  "  Incident "  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  Scotland.  On  the  next  day,  having  warned  the  Inns  of  Court, 
who  were  very  Royalist  in  their  feelings,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  he  proceeded  to  the  House,  surrounded  by  his  ^^^^^^^  ^^• 
(.',vn  guard  and  the  Whitehall  soldiery,  with  the  inten-    arrest  the 

o  ,  i-         1.    J     "Ve  Members. 

lion  of  arresting  the  five  members.     Timely  notice  had 
i.een  given,  and  they  had  fled.    But— leaving  his  soldiers  about  the 
door,  where  they  eagerly  waited  for  orders  to  act,  and  demanded  with 
threatening  gestures,  "When  comes  the  word  ?  "—Charles  entered  the 
Hou=^e.     He  took  the  Speaker's  chair,  looked  around  at  the  vacant 
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places  of  the  five  members,  and  after  a  short  address,  remarking  that 
the  birds  had  flown,  withdrew  amid  cries  of  "  Privilege,  privilege." 
The  birds  had  indeed  flown,  and  taken  refuge  among  the  citizens  of 
London.  Thither  the  House  followed  them,  and  appointed  a  great 
permanent  committee  to  sit  in  the  Grocers*  HalL  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  King  went  himself  thither,  requesting  the  city  magistrates 
to  surrender  the  five  members.  They  were  not  forthcoming.  He 
Charles  leave!  was  reluctantly  forced  to  confess  that  his  blow  had 
fw'^York  failed  ;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  triumphant 

Jan.  10.  return  to  Parliament  of  those  he  had  accused,  he  left 

London,  never  to  return  to  it  till  just  before  his  death. 

He  was  now  in  the  miserable  plight  of  a  plotter  whose  scheme  has 
miscarried ;  he  felt  that  his  last  card  had  been  played,  and  that 
nothing  was  left  but  war.  To  carry  on  this  with  efi'ect,  and  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  those  who  favoured  him  to  rally  round  him,  he 
determined  to  betake  himself  to  a  new  capital,  and  settled  upon 
York  for  that  purpose.  But  before  he  could  proceed  to  extremities, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  his  hands  clear  of  domestic  interests, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  find  some  means  of  collecting  money 
He  therefore  determined  to  send  his  wife  abroad.  He  purchased  a 
Sends  the  Queen  moment's  respite  by  giving  his  assent  to  the  Bill  for 
«oHoUand.  j^q  removal  of  the  Bishops,   and  then    hurried  with 

his  Queen  to  Dover,  sending  with  her  the  Crown  jewels,  on  which 
to  raise  money.  The  Commons,  meanwhile,  striking  while  the  iron 
was  hot,  now  demanded  security  from  such  violent  measures  as  the 
King  had  lately  taken.  They  entreated  him  to  return  to  London, 
and  to  put  the  militia — that  is,  the  trainbands  of  the  country,  the 
only  constitutional  army  of  that  time — into  their  hands.  The  request 
was  brought  to  the  King  at  Newmarket.  It  was  peremptorily 
refused.  The  King  had  taken  his  part,  and  meant  to  play  it  to  the 
last. 

The  next  few  months  were  occupied  in  preparation  by  the  rival 
parties.  Unable  to  obtain  the  King's  consent.  Parliament  passed  the 
ordinance  of  the  militia  without  it.  By  this  they  were  empowered 
to  nominate  the  Lords- Lieutenants  of  the  counties  to  hold  power 
during  their  will.  The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  retired  to  York,  and 
was  there  disappointed  to  find  the  feeling  by  no  means  so  thoroughly 
in  his  favour  as  he  expected.  What  may  be  called  the  first  in- 
stance of  armed  opposition  to  his  orders  took  place  at  Hull.  In  that 
town  were  stored  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  late  Northern 
army.     It  was  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  Parliament  now 
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ordered  that  the  magazine  should  be  brought  to  London.     The  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  claimed  it  as  his  own,  as  no  doubt   huu  refuae« 
constitutionally  it  was.     On  the  Parliament's  refusal  to   aidiL'Suox. 
deliver  it  up,  he  attempted  to  use  his  personal  influ-    Apru  23 
ence,  as  he  was  throughout  his  life  too  prone  to  do.     He  appeared 
before  the  gates  in  person,  but  Sir  John  was  true  to  his  trust,  and  the 
King   withdrew   baflled.      At   once   the   ordinance    of   ordinance  of 
militia  was  put  in  force,  and  to  meet  it  the  Kino  issued    MUitia.  and 

1.      .  mi  -I  •  CommlMlon 

a  Commission   of  Array.     There  were  thus  in  every   of  Array. 
county  two  recruiting  centres,  the  one  attempting  to   ^"^^  ^^• 
carry  out  the  Parliament's  ordinance,  and  the  other  the  King's  com- 
mission.    Active  and  energetic  members  betook  themselves  to  their 
own  counties  to  assist  the  Parliamentary  claim,  and  England  was 
filled  with  petty  skirmishes  and  disputes. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  geographical  line  separating  the  Royalist 
from  the  Puritan  party.     It  may  be  said  roughly  that   DiviBion  of 
the  parts  about  London  were  belonging  to  the  Parlia-    Ro^ySS'^d 
ment  party,  and  the  North  and  the  counties  near  Wales   Puritan, 
were  inclined  towards  the  King.     The  only  counties  which  were 
whole-hearted  were  those  around  London,  and  the  Eastern  counties, 
where  Cromwell  had  already  become  important,  and  which  speedily 
formed  themselves  into  that  great  association  which  supplied  subse- 
quently the  nucleus  of  the  new-modelled  army.     As  yet,  however 
the  levies  on  the  Parliament  side  were  either  needy  adventurers,  to 
whom  the  pay  was  an  object,  or  such  men  as  the  personal  iufluence 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  could  gather.     Round  the  King,  mean- 
while, collected  many  nobles  and  gentry,  bringing  with  them  a^train 
of  dependants,  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  their  feudal  followers,  fuU 
of  afi'ection  and  reliance  on  their  immediate  leaders.     Money  was 
still  wanting  to  the  King.     The  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Holland  sup- 
plied this  deficiency,  while  the  young  Princes  of  the  Rhenish  Palatin- 
ate, Rupert  and  Maurice,  if  they  added  no  wisdom,  at  least  brought 
military  energy  to  his  side.     To  Essex  was  given  the    Essex  and 
command  of  the  Pariiamentary  army,  which  graduaUy   geTi^.Tthe 
collected  in  the  Midland  counties.     The  Earl  of  Lindsay   two  armies. 
was  nominally  the  Royalist  general,  but  his  counsel  was  practically 
overruled  by  the  advice  of  the  hot-headed  Rupert. 

At  length  the  crisis  anived.     On  the  22nd  of  August  the  King 
raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  aware  at  last   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire,   hi«  standard. 
moved  to  Shrewsbury,  at  once  to  collect  the  Catholic   ^°*  " 
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gentry  of  Lancashire  and  Chesliire,  to  receive  the  Royalist  levies  of 
Wales,  and  to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  Tlie  movement  was 
successful.  In  a  few  days  his  little  army  was  increased  fourfold,  and 
he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  make  a  direct  march  towards  the 
capital.  Essex  had  garrisoned  Northampton,  Coventry  and  Warwdck, 
and  lay  himself  at  Worcester ;  but  the  King,  waiting  for  no  sieges, 
left  the  garrison  towns  unmolested  and  passed  on  towards  London, 
and  Essex  received  peremptory  orders  to  pursue  and  interpose  if 
possible  between  the  King  and  London.  On  the  22nd  of  October 
he  was  close  upon  the  King's  rear  at  Keynton,  between  Stratford 
and  Banbury.  But  his  army  was  by  no  means  at  its  full  strength  ; 
some  regiments  had  been  left  to  garrison  the  West,  others,  under 
Hampden,  had  not  yet  joined  him. 

But  delay  was  impossible,  and  the  first  battle  of  the  war  was  fought 
Battle  of  ^^  ^^  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  north-west  slope  of  Edge- 

Edgehiii.  hill,  over  which  the  royal  army  descended,  turning  back 

'^^'  on  its  course  to  meet  Essex.     Both  parties  claimed  the 

victory.  In  fact  it  was  with  the  King.  The  Parliamentary  cavalry 
foimd  themselves  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of  Rupert's 
cavaliers.  Whole  regiments  turned  and  fled  without  striking  a  blow  ; 
)ut,  as  usual,  want  of  discipline  ruined  the  royal  cause.  Rupert's 
men  fell  to  plundering  the  Parliamentary  baggage,  and  returned  to 
the  field  only  in  time  to  find  that  the  infantry,  under  the  personal 
leading  of  Essex,  had  re-established  the  fight.  Night  closed  the  battle. 
The  King's  army  withdrew  to  the  vantage-ground  of  the  hills,  and 
Essex,  reinforced  by  Hampden,  passed  the  night  upon  the  field.  But 
the  Royalist  army  was  neither  beaten  nor  checked  in  its  advance, 
while  the  rottenness  of  the  Parliamentary  troops  had  been  disclosed, 
so  that  Cromwell  told  Hampden,  that  "it  was  plain  that  men  of 
religion  were  wanted  to  withstand  these  gentlemen  of  honour," — 
the  secret  which  ultimately  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

The  Parliament  determined  to  regard  this  somewhat  doubtful 
battle  as  a  victory,  and  formal  thanks  were  voted  to  Lord-General 
Essex.  At  the  same  time  it  was  plain  that  the  parties  were  more 
evenly  balanced  than  had  been  thought,  and  the  Parliament  began 
to  think  of  making  overtures  for  peace.  While  the  preliminaries  of 
the  intended  treaty  were  still  undetermined,  and  while  a  cessation  of 
arms  was  still  under  discussion,  the  King  suddenly  moved  towards 
ohariM  London,  and   having  advanced  as  far  as    Brentford, 

LondoiL^**         there   fell   upon   an   outlying   regiment  of  Parliamen- 
woT.  ij.  tary  troops.     The  alarm  in   London   was  great.     The 
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citizens  were  embodied  in  haste  under  Skippon ;  troops  lying  at 
Kingston  were  hurriedly  brought  through  London.     Essex  himself 
took   the   command,   and  before  long  an   army  of  no  very  good 
material,  but  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  purpose,  prevented  the 
further  advance  of  the  King.     Essex  indeed  would  seem  to  have  been 
over-cautious,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  put  a  strong  force  between  the 
King  and  the  City,  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  retreat  of  the 
Royalists,  who  shortly  fell  back  upon  Oxford,  which   Retireato 
henceforward  became  the  centre  of  their  operations,   ox/ord. 
The  treaty,  as  was  expected  by  the  wiser  Parliamentarians,  came  to 
nothing.     As   the  terms  demanded   included  the  abolition  of  the 
Church,  and  the  King's  assent  to  the  militia  ordinance,  it  was 
not  indeed  likely  that  anything  could  have  come  of  it.     War  was 
again  the  only  resource,  and  speedily  became  universal. 

The  character  of  a  civil  war,  when  the  question  at  issue  is  not 
one  of  geographical  supremacy  but  of  political  feeling,  ch&racter 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  regular  plan  of  action,  "^  *^®  ''*'• 
sind  renders  very  difficult  any  consecutive  narrative  of  events.  There 
was  local  fighting  over  the  whole  of  England.  But  it  is  possible  to 
form  some  general  notion  as  to  the  main  centres  of  action.  The 
headquarters  of  the  King  were  constantly  at  Oxford,  from  which, 
as  from  a  centre,  Rupert  would  suddenly  make  rapid  raids,  now  in 
one  direction,  now  in  another.  Between  him  and  London,  about 
Reading,  Aylesbury,  and  Thame,  lay  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
main  army  of  Parliament,  under  the  command  of  Lord-General 
Essex.  Not  that  this  army  was  by  any  means  the  largest  or  best  sup- 
plied of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  There  was  no  very  warm  feeling 
between  the  Parliament  and  their  general,  and  Essex  had  frequently 
to  complain  of  the  superior  equipment  and  larger  numbers  of  troops 
allowed  to  his  subordinates.  The  other  two  chief  scenes  of  the  war 
were  Yorkshire  and  the  West.  In  Yorkshire  the  Fairfaxes,  Ferdi- 
nando  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  made  what  head  they  could 
against  what  was  known  as  the  Popish  army  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl,  subsequently  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  which  consisted  mainly 
of  the  troops  of  the  Northern  counties,  which  had  become  associated 
under  Newcastle  in  favour  of  Charles.  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
was  early  made  a  royal  garrison,  and  formed  the  link  of  connection 
between  the  operations  in  Yorkshire  and  at  Oxford.  In  the  extreme 
South-west,  Lord  Stamford,  the  Parliamentary  General,  was  making 
a  somewhat  unsuccessful  resistance  against  Sir  Ralph,  afterwards 
Lord  Hopton.      Wales  was  wholly  Royalist,  and  one  of  the   chief 
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objects  of  Charles's  generals  was  to  secure  the  Severn  valley,  and 
thus  connect  the  war  in  Devonshire  with  the  central  operations  at 
Oxford  In  the  Eastern  counties  matters  assumed  rather  a  different 
form.  The  principle  of  forming  several  counties  into  an  associa- 
tion, already  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  North,  was  adopted  by 
_^  the   Parliament,   and    several    such    associations  were 

Toe  A^sociatloxL      « 

formed,  but  none  of  these  came  to  much  except  that 
of  the  Eastern  counties,  which  was  known  by  way  of  pre-eminence 
as  "The  Association."  Its  object  was  to  keep  the  war  entirely 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  which  it  consisted.  The  reason 
of  its  success  was  the  genius  and  energy  of  Cromwell,  who,  though 
not  yet  nominally  commander  of  the  Association  (which  was  at  first 
under  Lord  Grey  and  afterwards  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester),  was 
in  reality  its  moving  spirit.  Beyond  the  exclusion  of  the  war  from 
their  own  borders,  the  object  of  the  associated  counties  was  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Lincolnshire,  and  thus  to  connect  London  with 
the  Fairfaxes  in  the  North.  The  main  obstacle  to  this— which 
remained  an  obstacle  throughout  the  war — was  the  existence  of  the 
garrison  of  Newark  on  their  north-western  frontier. 

The  year  1643  was  on  aU  sides  disastrous  to  the  Parliament.  The 
army  of  Essex  lay  idle  and  useless,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of 
Hampden  and  the  more  energetic  commanders.  A  great  plan  was 
formed  to  bring  up  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  coimties  to  join  it. 
Inaction  ^^^  to  fall  upou  Oxford  ;  but  the  cautious  disposition  of 

of  Essex.  thg  general  brought  to  nothing  what  was  in  itself  a  hope- 

ful scheme.  The  fighting  was  confined  to  skirmishes  with  Rupert's 
horse,  which  would  every  now  and  then  beat  up  the  quarters  of  a 
regiment.  In  one  of  these  raids  the  RoyaUsts  got  into  the  rear  of 
the  Parliamentary  army,  piercing  as  far  as  Chinner.  Such  an  isolated 
movement  was  of  course  speedily  checked.  Hampden  led  the  pursuit 
Death  of  ^^  *^®  retiring  Royalists.     In  crossing  Chalgrove  Field 

Hampden.  a  slight  skimiish  took  place,  of  no  importance  except 

that  it  cost  the  life  of  Hampden,  whose  energy  as  a  com- 
mander had  been  such,  that  men  were  beginning  to  think  of  him  as 
a  more  efficient  Lord-General  than  the  sluggish  Essex.     While  the 

Royalist  ^^^^  ^^"^1  ^^^  ^^^^  i<^®>  *^®  Fairfaxes  had  been  almost 

conquest  of  drivcn  from  Yorkshire  by  the  superior  power  of  New- 
castle ;  they  had  been  thoroughly  defeated  at  Atherton 
Moor  (June  30),  and  driven  backwards  to  HulL  The  arrival  of 
the  Queen  (Feb.  22),  bringing  with  her  commanders,  and  arms 
obtained  by  the  Crown  jewels,  had  also  much  improved  the  poai- 
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tion  of  the  Royalists  in  the  North.     Even  the  Hothams,  who  had 
shown  their  apparent  devotion  to  the   Parliament  in  refusing  to 
surrender  Hull  to  the  King,  now  wavered.     Timely  information  was 
fortunately  obtained  of  their  treason  ;  they  were  brought  to  London, 
tried,  expelled  from  Parliament,  and  subsequently  executed.     Hull 
was  intrusted  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  there  he  gathered  the  remnant 
of  his  forces.     Some  timely  successes  prevented  the  complete  con- 
quest of  Yorkshire.     His  son  Sir  Thomas,  with  the  Parliamentary 
cavalry,  escaped  across  the  Humber  into  Liucolnshire,  and  made 
a  junction  with  the  Eastern  troops.     In  company  with  CromweU  he 
succeeded  in  defeating  his  pursuers  near  Homcastle,  at  what  is  known 
as  Winceby  Fight.     Meanwhile  Lord  Fairfax,  breaking   ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
out  of  Hull,  defeated  Newcastle's  army,  and  thus  re-   and  winceby. 
taining  his  foothold  in  Yorkshire,  gave  an  opportunity     ^ 
for  a  subsequent  re-establishment   of  Parliamentary  affairs  in  the 
North.       In  the    West   even  greater  disasters    had    befallen    the 
Parliament.     Lord  Stamford  had  been  defeated  at  Stretton  by  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton;  and  Sir  William  Waller,  whose  early  successes  had 
gained  him  the  title  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  sent  to  re-estab- 
lish the  affairs  of  Parliament  there.     He  was  opposed  by   ^^^^.,  ^ 
Hopton  and  Prince  Maurice,  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  in   ^^^^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  on  the  5th  of  July ;   and 
again,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  while  besieging  Hopton  in 
Devizes,  he  was  beaten,  with  the  complete  destruction  of  his  whole 
army,  by  Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  marched  from  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  him.     Nathaniel  Fiennes,  too,  to  whom  Bristol  had  been 
intrusted,  had  let  that  city  fall  without  difficulty  into  the  hands  ot 
Rupert  (July  27).     The  West  was  thus  almost  entirely  lost.     In  the 
East  alone  the  energy  of  Cromwell  had  met  with  constant  success.    The 
battle  of  Homcastle  has  been  already  mentioned.     Lin-   cromweu  aion. 
colnshire  had  been  for  th«  most  part  subdued,  and  added   [^^^«««^ 
to  the  Association. 

Except  in  this  one  point,  the  affairs  of  Parliament  seemed  in  a  bad 
condition.     They  did  not,  however,  despair.     Waller,  after  his  defeat, 
met  with  an  honourable  reception,  and  was  even  thanked  for  what 
he  had  done  ;  and  as  hopes  were  felt  that  the  Scotch    xo  secure  scotch 
might  be  induced  to  afford  assistance,  messengers  were   Jei^P^the^ 
despatched  to  re-establish  a  treaty  between  the  countries,    is  taken. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Covenant  was  made  an  indispens- 
able condition  of  the  alliance.     The  condition  was  accepted.     The  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  army,  and  subsequently  by  slow  degrees 
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the  nation,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  under  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence, solemnly  took  the  required  oath.     The  management  of  the 
war,  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Safety,  was  vested  in  a 
joint  committee  known  as  the  Committee  of  the  Two  Nations,  and  the 
Scotch  at  once  set  on  foot  an  army  of  22,000  men  under  Lord  Leven. 
This  treaty  fully  counterbalanced  the  late  disasters  of  the  Parliament 
Meanwhile  the  King  had  lost  his  opportunity.     On  the  destruction 
of  Waller's  army  he  could  probably  have  marched  almost  unopposed 
to   London.      The    Lord-General's  army  had   dwindled  almost    to 
nothing,  he  had  constantly  to  be  demanding  reinforcements  of  men 
and  money.     It  is  possible  that  the  refusal  of  the  troops  of  New- 
castle to  join  in  the  great  movement  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
King's  blunder.     However  that  may  be,  instead  of  marching  to  the 
The  Biege  of  Gion-  ^^P^^>  ^®  tumed  westward  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
c«tter  savei  th«   the  Scvem  Valley,  and  laid  siege  to  Gloucester  (Aug. 
10),  the  one  important  place  there  still  held  by  the 
Parliament,  expecting  its  immediate  surrender.    But  Massey,  the  com- 
mander of  the  town,  aided  by  the  citizens,  made  a  firm  defence,  and 
Essex  for  once  exhibited  some  of  tliose  qualities  which  befitted  his 
high  command.     His  army  was  raised  to  12,000  men,  and  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  relieving  the  town.     With  a  steady  per- 
tinacity, which  was  part  of  his  character,  he  performed  this  duty.     In 
spite  of  much  opposition,  after  a  march  of  twenty-six  days,  he  reached 
EwexreUevMit    Presbury  Hill,  overhanging  the  Severn  valley,  and  made 
B«p*  6.  known  by  cannon  shots  his  presence  to  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  Royalists  did  not  wait  to  fight ;  they  immediately  burnt  their 
camp  and  withdrew.  Having  revictualled  the  place,  Essex  returned 
Indecisive  in  the  Same  dogged  fashion  to  London.     He  chose  the 

Newbu^J.  "^^^^  across  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  and,  as  he  came  off  them 

Sept.  20.  down  to  Newbury,  he  found  the  place  already  occupied 

by  the  King's  army.  A  great  battle  was  there  fought,  as  indecisive 
as  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  The  trainbands  of  London,  however, 
which  formed  the  bulk  of  Essex's  army,  exhibited  their  soldierly 
qualities,  and  held  their  own  against  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
King.  In  this  battle  fell  Lord  Falkland,  who,  since  the  Grand  Re- 
monstrance, had  been  one  of  the  King's  chief  advisers.  A  patriot  at 
heart,  though  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  follow  the  King,  his  chief 
wish  had  been  the  restoration  of  peace ;  the  continuance  of  the  war 
had  thrown  a  settled  gloom  over  his  life ;  he  seems  to  have  sought 
rather  than  avoided  death.  Essex  was  able  to  continue  his  march  to 
London,  and  the  King  again  went  to  Oxford.     The  close  of  the  year 
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thus  saw  the  fortunes  of  the  rival  parties  still  wholly  undetermined, 
and  the  great  crisis  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  ParUament 

hid  Dassed 

While  the  war  had  thus  been  going  on  neither  party  had  been 
poUtically  idle.     On  both  sides  financial  difficulties  had   j,^^ 
to  be  met.     On  this  point  the  ParUament  were  in  a  -«-J-',^^ 
better  position  than  the  King.    In  the  first  place,  they 
were  backed  by  the  willing  generosity  of  the  wealthy  population  of 
London,  and  had  besides,  in  their  apparent  position  as  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  the  power  not  only  of  laying  on  taxes,  but  also  of 
pledaing  the  national  credit     Besides  the  collection  of  the  regular 
Les,  and  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  their  chief  financial  mean,  were 
assessments  upon  the  city  and  upon  the  counties  which  o^vned  their 
eovemment,  loans  on  the  national  credit,  raised  at  an  interest  of  eight 
per  cent.,  free  gifts  and  subscriptions,  the  conflscated  or  sequestrated 
property  of  their  enemies,  and  finally,  an  excise  or  mland  tax  levied 
upon  a  great  number  of  commodities  of  home  manufacture,  especiaUy 
upon  Uquors,  but  extending  even  to  meat    They  were  even  thus 
barely  able  to  sustain  their  troops,  and,  early  in  the  year  1644   wt 
read  of  complaints  addressed  to  Lord  Fairfax  by  troops  m  the  Kast, 
threatening  immediate  dissolution  of  the  army  nn  ess  money  wa. 
forthcoming.    One  extraordinary  tax,  though  it  could  not  have  been 
verv  lucrative,  is  so  characteristic  that  it  is  worth  mentioning.    It 
was  customary  to  have  a  weekly  fast,  and  cominissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  collect  from  each  household  the  price  of  one  meal,  whether 
they  fasted  or  not,  on  those  days. 

-Hie   King's  resources  were  of  a  less  regular  sort     He  relied 
mainly  at  first  upon  the  large  gifts  of  his  de™te-i  foj"  ^Z°^ 
lowers  and  upon  the  free  service  which  many  of  them       J^ 
L^e  him     But  subsequently,  observing  the  advantage  which  the 
fhlw  oTegality  would  give,  he  summoned  to  meet  him  at  Oxford,  m 
hell  of  a  ParUament,  all  members  who  were  Ins  partisans    or 
had  C  rejected  by  the  House  in  London,  and  any  Peers  who  sided 
wl  h  1     Of  the  Peers  a  large  majority  joined  him,  of  the  Commons 
hi  r^ut  18b,  or  about  a  third  of  the  whole  number.  Jbos  .I'^a^' 
ParUament  copiU  the  expedient  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
and  granted  an  excise,  while  the  King  again  had  recourse  to  the  old 
pW  privy  seals.     This  step  gave  him  the  farther  advantage  of 
Sng  able  to  speak  of  his  opponents  at  Westminster  a,  a  small  in- 
cendiary remnant,  and  as  no  real  representative  Parliament  at  all 
AnXr  difficu  ty  which,  as  King,  he  contrived  to  throw  in  tae 
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way  of  his  opponents,  was  the  adjournment  of  all  the  law  courts  to 
Uxlord.  It  thus  became  necessary  for  the  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  course  of  justice,  to  make  a  new  great  seaL^ 

Besides  these  questions,  the  Parliament  was  much  occupied  with 
Assembly  at        ccclesiastical  matters.     To  settle  these  an  Assembly  of 
we^a^t^inster.       Diviues  met  at  Westminster  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
^^^"g^  ^^e  Presbyterians  were  in  considerable  majority, 
the  ability  of  the  few  Independents  amongst  them  rendered  their 
action  very  slow,  but  they  did  at  length  produce  a  Directory  in  the 
place  of  the  Prayer  Book  ;  and  after  the  Covenant  had  been  taken 
and  a  treaty  made  with  the  Scotch,  promising  as  far  as  possible 
state  Of  religion.   ^?^^^  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  worship  may  be  regarded  as  established.     Yet  it  never 
took  a  firm  hold  of  the  people  ;  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  its  complete  working.     This  diversity  in  the  form 
01  worship,  making  each  parish  in  some  degree  isolated  from  its 
neighbours,  gradually  prepared  England  for  the  ascendancy  of  that 
Independent  party  which  was  rapidly  rising  in  importance 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  in  the  districts  most  devoted  to 
I'axLiament  there  wa^  no  opposition.  One  reason  probably  for  the 
inaction  of  the  King  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  his  hope  that 
he  could  raise  a  party  in  London.  ThiB  hope  was  frustrated  by  the 
^coveiy  of  a  plot,  caUed  WaUefs  Plot  from  the  part  which  Edmund 
WaUer  the  poet  took  in  it.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  con- 
spirators  to  pubHsh  a  Commission  of  Array  in  London,  to  raise  troops 
there  m  the  King's  name,  and  with  assistance  from  the  royal  army  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  King's  children,  to  apprehend  the  chief  Par- 
hamentaiy  leaders,  and  to  open  the  city  to  the  King.  The  conspfracy 
was  found  out  m  time,  its  chief  leaders  punished  (July  5),  and  Waller 
himself  who  showed  but  a  mean  spirit  on  the  occasion,  was  allowed 
to  go  abroad  after  paying  a  fine  of  £10,000 

In  the  beginning  of  the  foUowing  year  (1644)  new  combatants 
Irish  and  Scotch   appear  upou  the  field;  on  the  part  of  the  King  the  Irish 

rtLTar.         r  ^Y.  P^^  °^  ^^'  ParHament  the  Scotch.    Since  the 
fearful  outbreak  of  1641  afi'airs  had  become  much  en- 
tangled m  Ireland.     The  disputes  at  home  had  paralyzed  the  efforts 
of  the  Enghsh  in  that  country.     After  the  first  surprise  was  over 
some  sort  ol  opposition  to  the  rebels  had  been  organized.    An  army 

and  ^e  ^^'"^T"  'f^''"'T  ^'""^'  '^^ '"  ^'^  ^'°S'  *  Commissioner  sat  in  Chancery 
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of  Scotch,  under  Munro,  had  taken  possession  of  Ulster,  and  Lord 
Ormond,  as  the  King's  Lieutenant,  had  collected  an  English  army 
round  Dublin.      On  the   other  hand,  the  Irish,   headed   by   their 
clergy,  had  established  a  general  council  at  Kilkenny.     They  had 
there  received  a  benediction  from  the  Pope  upon  their  efforts,  and 
had  entered  into  communication  with  the  Catholics  abroad.     There 
still  existed  among  them  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  which  had 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  the  Catholic  Lords  of  the 
Pale  being  desirous  to  make  peace  with  the  King,  the  Irish  and 
Catholic  Churchmen  being  for  more  extreme  measures.     The  natural 
difficulties  of  the  position  were  still  further  increased  by  the  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken  in  England,  which  in  fact  rendered  the 
organization  of  a  combined  national  effort  against  the  rebels  impos- 
sible.    All  these  parties — Ormond,  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish — equally 
declared  that  they  were  figliting  for  the  King  :  the  Scotch,  now  that 
their  country  was  in  treaty  with  Parliament,  refused  to  take  orders 
from  Ormond,  the  King's  Lieutenant,  and  held  Ulster  as  in  their  own 
right.     Ormond's  army  was  Royalist,  and  took  its  commands  from  the 
King.    The  Parliament  had  thus  no  representative  of  their  own 
interests.     Though  the  King  tried  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
continuing  the  war  upon  them,  and  they  in  some  degree  accepted  it, 
their  efforts  to  send  assistance  were  not  earnest,  and  when  their  com- 
missioners went  to  Dublin,  by  the  King's  orders  they  were  sent  home 
again.     In  fact,  the  interests  of  the  parties  in  England  led  them  to 
hold  exactly  opposite  views  as  to  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  Ireland.      The  King,  to  whom  England  was  more  important 
than  Ireland,  longed  to  bring  the  Irish  army  to  oppose  his  Eng- 
lish enemy.     The  Parliament  hesitated  to  strengthen  what  might 
be  an  instrument  of    offence   against   themselves,   and    yet  could 
not  but  be  desirous  to   support  the   Protestants  and   Puritans  of 
Ireland.     The  King  thus  became  anxious  for  a  cessation  of  the  war, 
which  would  set  the  army  at  liberty ;   the  Parliament,  unable  to 
join  heartily  in  the  support  of  Ormond,  yet  wished  to  continue  the 
national  opposition  to  the  rebels.     But  the  King  was  in  this  instance 
master  of  the  game.     Early  in  1643  he  began  to  speak   ^^^^  ^^ 
of  a  truce,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  in  spite   the  rebel* 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Parliament,  a  cessation  of  arms 
for  a  whole  year  was  arranged. 

It  was  concluded   at  almost  the  same  time  that   the   siege  of 
Gloucester  was  raised  ;  and  early  in  the  winter  such    enables  the 
of  the  Irish  army  as  could  be  spared  from  garrison  duty   2t*  'iJ^SJ^ 
landed  in  Wales  under  the  command  of  Lord  Byron.    ^  waiea. 
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It  was  against  these  troops  that  the  Parliamentary  efforts  in 
the  next  year  were  first  directed.  Fairfax  was  hurried  from 
Lincolnshire  into  Cheshire,  and  there,  at  Nantwich, 
at  Nantwich.  destroyed  the  newly  arrived  Irish,  capturing  among  other 
Jan.  26.  prisoncrs    Monk,   afterwards   so  famous,    who,  after   a 

short  imprisonment,  took  service  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  On 
The  Scotch  ^^  ^^^  Same  day  as  the  success  at  Nantwich  the  Scotch 
enter  England,  army  crossed  the  Border.  Their  advance  was  not  wholly 
triumphant ;  they  were  foiled  at  Newcastle  by  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  but  still  that  nobleman  found  himself  obliged  to  fall  back 
towards  York,  fearing  to  be  enclosed  by  the  army  of  Fairfax  coming 
from  the  South  and  the  Scotch  coming  from  the  North.  There  seemed 
every  opportunity  of  at  length  destroying  the  royal  influence  in 
of  Yorkshire.  There,  therefore,  all  available  troops  were 
the  armiei  In  hurried.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  after  his  success  at  Nant- 
Yorkihire.  wich,  had  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Latham  House,  held 

gallantly  for  the  King  by  the  Countess  of  Derby ;  this  siege  he 
shortly  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rigby,  who  completely  failed 
in  his  attempts,  and  had  to  retire  in  disgrace  upon  the  advance  of 
Prince  Rupert.  But  meanwhile  Fairfax  had  hurriedly  joined  his 
father  in  Yorkohire,  where  it  soon  became  plain  that  a  critical 
battle  would  be  fought,  for  there  the  armies  of  both  parties  were 
concentrating.  Rupert  was  ordered  to  join  Newcastle  at  York,  and 
Manchester,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the  Association  with 
Cromwell,  was  brought  up  to  reinforce  the  Fairfaxes.  The  Prince, 
evading  the  armies  which  were  lying  round  York,  crossed  the 
Ouse,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Newcastle.  The  three  generals, 
having  united  their  armies,  appeared  with  their  combined  forces 
Battle  of  upon  the  plains  of  Long  Marston.     The  armies  were 

Manton  Moor,  not  in  presence  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  seemed 
^^^  ^  as  if  even  then  no  battle  would  take  place.     But  about 

seven  in  the  evening  the  Parliamentary  generals  began  the  fight. 
For  the  first  time  the  Association  troops,  carefully  formed  and 
organized  by  Cromwell,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down  after  Edgehill,  met  the  dashing  cavalry  of  Prince  Rupert. 
The  men  of  religion  had  at  length  been  found  to  meet  the  gentlemen 
of  honour.  The  victory  of  the  Parliament,  which  was  complete, 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  Cromwell.  The  Association  troops  were 
upon  the  left  wing,  opposed  to  Prince  Rupert's  horse.  In  his  own 
description  of  the  battle,  Cromwell  writes  :  "  We  never  charged  but 
we  routed  the  enemy.     The  left  wing,  which  I  commanded,  being 
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our  own  horse,  saving  a  few  Scots  in  our  rear,  beat  all  the  Prince's 
horse.     God  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords  ;  we  charged  their 
regiments  afoot  with  our  horse,  and  routed  all  we  charged."     WhUe 
thus  victorious  upon  the  left,  the  ParUamentary  troops  had  been  so 
thoroughly   worsted   upon    the  right,  that  several    generals,   Leven 
among  the  number,  had  left  the  field,  beUeving  that  the  day  was  lost. 
But  Cromwell's   victorious  wing,  held  back  from  pursuit  by  his 
prudence,  fell  upon  the  Royalists,  disordered  by  their  victory,  and 
completely  re-established   the   battle.     It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Rupert  could  collect,  after  his  flight,  4000  or  5000  men,  while  New- 
castle, always  at  enmity  with  the  Prince,  and  attributing  his  defeat 
to  Rupert's  bad  management,  withdrew  to  the  coast,  and  retired  in 
dudgeon  to  the  Continent. 

The  fruits  of  the  victory  were  the  cities  of  York  and  Newcastle. 
The  North  of  England  was  in  fact  conquered,  and  the  troops  and 
generals  available  elsewhere,  where  they  were  much  wanted.     It  was 
Cromwell,  and  Cromwell's  troops  alone,  who  seemed  able  to  secure 
success.     In  the  rest  of  England  aU  had  been  disaster,    p^u^^.^^^ 
The  two  armies  of  Waller  and  Essex  had  attempted  in    ^^^^^^^ 
vain  to  enclose  the  King  at  Oxford.     By  a  simple  stra- 
tagem he  had  got  out  of  the  city  unsuspected,  and  passed  between 
the  two  armies  to  Worcester.      Essex   was  ordered  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  went,  while  for  Waller  was  intended  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  South  and  West.     Between  Essex  and  WaUer  there  was  a 
standing  jealousy,  and  Essex,  indignant  at  the  important  work  being 
given  to  his  rival,  insisted  upon  leaving  the  pursuit  of  the  King  to 
Waller,  while  he  himself  undertook  the  Western  campaign.    Waller's 
pursuit  was  useless.     The  King  succeeded  in  getting  safely  back  to 
Oxford,  and  in  inflicting  a  defeat  upon  his  pursuer  at  coi>redy  Bridge. 
Copredy  Bridge.    After  this.  Waller  found  his  army  disap-   "»"•  29. 
pearing,  and  had  to  return  to  London.     Essex  pursued  his  march  into 
Devonshire  and  to  Cornwall ;  but  the  King's  forces,  now  free  to  act, 
graduaUy  closed  round  him.     His  horse  cut  their  way   ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
through  the  enemy,  but  the  Eari  himself,  leaving  his  ^^cornwau. 
army  to  its  fate,  escaped  by  sea  to  Plymouth,  and  from 
thence  to  Portsmouth.     His  infantry,  under  Skippon,  were  forced 

to  capitulate.  ..,      .  ,  •  ^ 

The  ParUament  received  its  fugitive  general  without  complaint, 
speedily  reconstituted  armies  both  for  him  and  WaUer,  J^t jr  Mar jto^n ^ 
and  summoned  Manchester  and  Cromwell  trom  tne  join,  the  sonth- 
East  to  their  aid.     The  combined  forces  of  these  generals   «»  Tmy. 
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met  the  King  at  Newbury,  as  lie  marched  from  Basingstoke  to  Oxford, 
Second  battle  "^^^  second  battle  of  Newbury  was  as  indecisive  as  the 
Of  Newbury.  first.  The  King,  who  in  the  general  opinion  was  worsted, 
marched  off  unmolested  in  the  night,  although  there 
was  a  bright  moon,  to  WaUingford,  and  thence  to  Oxford,  He  left 
his  baggage  and  artillery  in  Dennington  Castle,  a  stronghold  close  to 
Newbury,  and  fetched  it  thence,  again  unmolested,  twelve  days  after. 
As  Essex  was  absent  from  ill-health,  the  blame  of  this  transaction 
rested  with  Manchester,  whose  want  of  activity  brought  to  a  point  a 
quarrel  which  for  some  time  had  been  rising  between  him  and 
Cromwell,  a  quarrel  which,  though  it  took  at  first  a  personal  form, 
was  m  fact  one  of  principle,  and  the  first  step  in  the  great  contest 
between  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  poUtical  views  of  the  leaders 
SSe  **'  d  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  Parliament  were  at  first  conservative  ;  that 

ependency.      conservative   reform   and   the    restoration  of    the   old 
liberties  of  England  under  trustworthy  safeguards  were  the  objects 
they  had  in  view.     At  the  same  time,  the   Presbyterian  form  of 
religion,  which,  as  the  only  organized  rival  to  English  Episcopacy  at 
that  time  existing,  was  the  form  to  which  the  majority  of  the  Puritans 
naturally  incHned,  was  essentially  repubUcan.     Its  republicanism, 
however,  was  of  a  very  dogmatic  and  tyrannical  sort.     Now  the  real 
fault  of  the  Koman  CathoUc  and  EngHsh  forms  of  religion— that  fault 
which  had  excited  the  opposition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  religious 
men  of  England— was  their  want  of  spirituaUty.     For  a  time  the  less 
sensuous  and  more  spiritual  character  of  Presbyterianism  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  want  of  men's  minds.     But  as  that  form  of  reUgion  had 
become  predominant,  as  its  dogmatic  character  had  become  more 
obvious,  the  same  class  of  deeply  religious  minds  which  had  suppHed 
the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  carry  out  the  early  reforms  of  Parliament 
^aSi^ '  gradually  awoke  to  the  feeling  that  the  spirit  cannot  be 

Sou-;  and  confined  under  arbitrary  forms  at  all,  that  different 
pouticai  new.,  minds  wiU  of  necessity  form  different  ideas  upon  reU- 
gious  subjects.  There  had  thus  grown  up  a  large  number  of  earnest 
men  to  whom  the  tyranny  of  Presbyterianism  was  scarcely  less  irk- 
some than  the  Episcopal  tyranny  it  had  superseded.  By  far  the  most 
prominent  of  this  class  was  CromweU,  whose  genius  and  energy  had 
rapidly  forced  him  forward  into  a  position  of  great  prominence.  To 
him  spiritual  religion  was  everything,  the  outward  form  which  it 
took  mattered  little.  But  his  nund  was  not  only  devoted  to  spiritual 
religion,  it  was  also  in  the  highest  degree  practical,  and  the  ill  effecte 
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of  Presbyterian  tyranny  had  forced  themselves  upon  his  notice  in 
more  ways  than  one.     He  had  set  before  himself  the  duty  of  forming 
an  army,  the  members  of  which  should  be  all  of  them  thoroughly  in 
earnest    and  inspired  with  an  enthusiasm  capable  of  withstanding 
that  enthusiasm  which  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  inspired,  and  who 
should  at  the  same  time  be  excellent  practical  soldiers.     In  carrying 
out  this  plan  he  had  found  himself  frequently  thwarted  by  the  narrow 
theological  views  of  the  Presbyterians.     Again  and  again  we  find  in 
his  letters  marks  of  the  opposition  upon  religious  grounds  which  had 
been  made  to  the  employment  of  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and 
calumnious  reports  appear  to  have  been  set  on  foot  against  himself  as 
a  favourer  of  Anabaptists  and  sectaries. 

The  same  practical  tendency  of  his  mind  had  led  him  and  others 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  to  arrive  at  some  political  and  social 
conclusions  different  from  those  which  as  yet  had  been  prevalent. 
The  conservative  feeling  of  the  English  Reformers,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  Scots,  with  whom  they  worked  in  common,  had  induced  them  as 
yet  to  employ  in  all  high  places  men  of  large  property  and  high  social 
rank,  irrespective,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of  their  capacities,  and  to 
maintain  on  all  occasions,  even  when  most  opposed  to  him,  an  out- 
ward respect  for  the  King.     In  their  most  violent  assaults  upon 
Charles's  policy  it  had  been  usual  to  introduce  the  clause  "  seduced 
by  evil  counsellors."     Now  Cromwell  saw  that  this  constitutional  but 
illogical  state  of  feeling  tended  only  to  prolong  the  war,  while  his 
practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  army  led  him  to  see  that 
far  abler  generals  might  be  found  than  the  wealthy  lords  at  first 
employed,  who,  moreover,  were  restrained,  by  the  greatness  of  the 
interests  they  had  at  stake,  from  wishing  to  drive  matters  to  extremity. 
The  representative  to  him  of  these  lukewarm,  inefficient  commanders 
was  his  own  immediate  superior,  the  Eari  of  Manchester.     In  Mm  he 
seemed  to  see  personified  the  ill  effects  both  of  the  dogmatism  of 
Presbyterianism  and  the  undue  respect  foi  social  position  as  contrasted 
with  the  real  worth  of  the  individual     The  wasted  success  at  New- 
bury brought  matters  to  a  crisis.     Cromwell  publicly   hi*  quarrel  with 
charged  Manchester  in  the  House  with  having  wilfuUy   M«^ch"t^- 
neglected  to  render  that  victory  decisive.     It  was  in  vain,  he  said, 
that  he  had  urged  the  General  to  aUow  him  to  fall  with  his  horse  on 
the  retreating  enemy  and  complete  their  defeat ;  and  he  accused  him 
further  of  wilful  mismanagement  of  the  Association  troops  before  his 
junction  with  Waller.     Manchester,  backed  by  the  Presbyterians,  and 
especially  by  Crawford,  a  Scotchman,  whom  the  Presbytenan  party 
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had  made  his  Major-General,  defended  himself,  and  recriminated 
upon  CromwelL  But  the  sense  of  the  nation,  weary  of  the  lengthened 
war,  justified  CroniweU's  attack  ;  and  the  open  assault  upon  the 
aristocratic  general  tended  much  to  hasten  a  project  which  had 
already  been  formed,  of  reorganizing,  or,  as  it  was  then  caUed,  re- 
modelling the  army. 

Cromwell  and  his  friends— who  never  did  things  by  halves,  and 
Self-denying  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ut,  eveu  at  their  own  expense,  at  getting  the 
Ordinance.  war  into  more  energetic  hands— introduced,  aa  a  pre- 

paration for  this  reorganization,  what  is  known  as  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance.     By  this  all  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  were  made  ineligible  for  commands  in  the  new  army.    This 
at  once,  in  an  honourable  way,  would  remove  Manchester,  Essex, 
Denbigh  and  Waller,  and  Cromwell  himself,  from  the  Ust  of  new  com- 
manders.     The  arguments  by  which  it  was  supported— such,  for 
mstance,  as  the  necessity  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  Pariiament 
agamst  the  attacks  of  the  King  by  keeping  its  numbers  as  fuU  as  pos- 
sible  ;  the  danger  which  the  ParUament  ran  of  being  accused  of  being 
self-seeking,  and  of  wilfully  prolonging  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
the  authority  with  which  it  invested  many  of  its  members  ;  and  the 
certainty  that  as  good  or  better  generals  were  to  be  found  among  men 
of  lower  social  rank- prevailed  without  much  difficulty  in  the  Lower 
House.     In  the  Upper  House,  where  the  Presbyterian  party  was 
strong,   after  some    debate   it   was    rejected,    on   the   ground  that 
before  passing  such  an   ordinance  it  was  necessary  to   know   the 
form  that  the  new  modeUed  army  would  take.     The  object  of  the 
Self-den^-ing  Ordinance  was  no  secret     It  was  understood   to  be 
a  deUcate  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  old  commanders.     CromweU 
urged  the  acceptance   of  the  measure   in  a  noble    and    patriotic 
speech.    After  remarking  the  danger  the  House  ran  of  being  charged 
with  selfishness  in  continuing  the  war,  he  went  on  :  "But  this  I 
recommend  to  your  prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  oi 
oversight  of  any  commander-in-chief  on  any  occasion  whatsoever, 
for  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know  they 
can  rarely  be  avoided  in  military  affairs.     Therefore,  waiving  strict 
mquiry  into  the  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the 
remedy,  which  is  most  necessary.     And  1  hope  we  have  such  true 
English  hearts  and  zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of  our 
mother  country,  as  no  members  of  either  House  wiU  scruple  to  deny 
themselves  and  their  own  private  interests  for  the  public  good." 
Checked    by    the    Lords,    the    Commons    proceeded    to    remove 
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the  objection  urged,  and  to  settle  what  the  new  form  of  the  array 
should  be.     This  remodelling  of  the  army  was  in  fact  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  foundation  of  a  great  standing  army.   RemodeUed 
The  cavalry  had  for  some  time  had  in  some  degree  the   »"°y 
character  of  regular  troops.     The  length  of  time  necessary  to  form  an 
efficient  horse  soldier,  and  the  wealthier  class  which  the  superior  com- 
forts of  that  service  had  induced  to  join  it,  had  given  it  a  character 
of  permanence.     But  the  infantry  seem  usually  to  have  been  hastily 
raised  and  ill-trained  levies,  collected  more  or  less  on  the  principle  of 
the  old  militia.     Thus,  half-soldier,  half-labourer,  the  infantry  men 
had  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  desert.     This  explains  the  frequent 
melting  away  of  the  Parliamentary  armies,  and  the  great  part  played 
in  all  the  battles  by  the  cavalry.     By  the  new  model  the  army  was 
to  become  a  regular  and  permanent  body.     The  great  question  seems 
to  have  been  whether  the  new  commander-in-chief  was  to  get  his  com- 
mission direct  from  the  ParUament  or  to  hold  it  indirectly  from  the 
Lord  General,  in  which  case  his  power  would  have  been  shackled  by 
the  Presbjiierian  party.     The  triumph  of  the  supporters  of  the  plan 
was  great  when  Essex  surrendered  his  commission,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  ^dth  a  commission  held 
direct  from  both  Houses,  and  \^4th  the  power  of  nominating  all  the 
officers  of  the  army.     One  further  triumph  the  Independents  won. 
Unable  as  yet  to  put  aside  the  Covenant,  they  contrived  that,  though  it 
had  to  be  taken  sooner  or  later,  its  acceptance  should  not  necessarily 
form  a  preliminary  step  to  appointment,  but  might  be  postponed  to 
such  convenient  time  as  the  ParUament  might  direct.     By  this  relaxa- 
tion it  became  possible  to  fiU  the  ranks  with  efficient  Independents. 
When  the  Lords  were  thus  suppUed  with  the  shape  of  the  new 
modeUed  army,  a  new  Self-denying  Ordinance  was  introduced,  and 
finallv  passed  on  the  3rd  of  ApriL     Essex  waa  rewarded  with  a  large 
pension,  and  died  some  two  years  after ;  while  Manchester,  whose 
virtues  were  civil  rather  than  military,  was  put  upon  the  Committee 

of  both  kingdoms.  .  ttt    ..    •     ^ 

While  these  important  measures  had  been  token  at  Westminster 
with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  war,  the  Presby-    Yt^vn  of 
terian  party  had  had  sufficient  influence  to  set  on  foot   ^^^^^ 
some  more  useless  negotiations  with  the  King  at  Ux-    jt^»^dg«- 
bridge.     The  demands  of  the  two  parties  were  found  to     *  • 
be  whoUy  irreconcilable ;  for  ParUament  stiU  demanded  the  aboUtion 
of  Episcopacy,  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  contmuation 
of  the  war  with  Ireland,  and  the  right  to  nominate  the  great  officers 
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of  state.  The  three  great  points — religion,  the  army,  and  Ireland 
— were  to  be  debated  in  rotation  ;  twenty  days  was  the  limit  for  the 
whole  negotiation.  The  twenty  days  elapsed,  and  nothing  had  been 
done.  The  Houses  refused  to  prolong  the  term,  the  treaty  therefore 
came  to  an  end.  The  presence  of  Vane  and  St.  John,  who  were  both 
Independents,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  result.  Cer- 
tainly the  King  seems  to  have  retired  from  the  negotiations  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  complete  division  which  had  arisen  in  Parliament, 
and  of  the  very  destructive  views  held  by  the  Independents. 

Alarmed  at  the  discovery  of  the  danger  that  awaited  him  should 
he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  whose  influence  was 
constantly  on  the  increase,  and  hoping  something  from  the  weakness 
which  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  would  be  caused  by  the  rivalry 
of  party  among  his  enemies,  Charles  was  led  to  seek  support  on 
all  sides  and  at  any  price.  He  instructed  Ormond  to  change 
The  Trace  *^®  ccssation  of  aims  at  present  existing  in   Ireland 

In  Ireland  into  a  treaty,  even  at  the  price  of  the  suspension   of 

peace  in  the  Poyniugs'  Law,  and  of  all  penal  acts  against  the 
King'8  interest.  CathoUcs.  He  thus  hoped,  as  he  said,  that  the  Irish 
might  freely  and  vigorously  engage  themselves  against  his  rebels  of 
England  and  Scotland,  "  for  which  no  conditions  can  be  too  hard, 
not  being  against  conscience  or  honour." 

He  had  already  formed  the  idea  of  obliging  the  Scotch  allies  of 
the  Parliament  to  retire  to  their  own  country,  by  raising  a  Royalist 
Montrose  in  army  there.  Even  as  early  as  April  1644,  Montrose  had 
Scotland.  made  his  appearance  for  that  purpose  at  Dumfries.     His 

efforts  had  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  but  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  combined  scheme  of  action,  had  met  with 
somewhat  better  success.  He  had  been  despatched  to  Ireland  with 
the  unscrupulous  commission  to  treat  both  with  the  Scotch  in  Ulster 
and  with  the  combined  Catholics,  and  had  been  able  to  send  some 
1500  men,  raised  among  his  dependants,  to  the  West  Highlands, 
under  the  command  of  Alaster  Macdonald,  sumamed  Colkitto.  To 
this  little  army,  while  lying  at  Blair  Athol,  Montrose,  who,  after 
his  unsuccessful  visit  to  Scotland,  had  again  withdrawn  to  the  South 
appeared  in  August  1644,  and  immediately  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  a  considerable  army  of  mountaineers.  His  success  at  first 
was  great.  Lord  Elcho's  defeat  at  Tippermuir  put  Perth  into  his 
hands.  In  September  Aberdeen  surrendered.  Arg^'le,  Lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom,  and  a  personal  enemy  both  of  Montrose  and  Antrim, 
Bucceeded  indeed  in  checking  his  further  advance,  and  then  retired  to 
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Inverary  for  the  winter  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  the  season  were  over- 
come by  the  energetic  Royalist  commander.  Inverary  was  surprised, 
the  country  of  the  Campbells  laid  waste,  Argyle  thoroughly  beaten 
at  Inverlochy,  and  the  north  of  Scotland  was  placed  entirely  in  Mon- 
trose's hands.  Although  he  was  subsequently  driven  by  Baillie  from 
Dundee,  he  still  kept  the  mountains,  and  succeeded  in  beating 
Hurry  (May  4,  1645)  at  Aldeme,  not  far  from  Inverness,  and  Baillie 
at  AHord,  near  Aberdeen ;  he  was  then  able  to  advance  into  the  Low- 
lands, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  where  he  again  won  a  com- 
plete victory  over  Baillie  at  Kilsyth  (Aug.  15).  For  the  moment  he 
seemed  master  of  Scotlan.l,  and  the  hopes  of  the  King,  whose  affairs 
had  not  gone  weU  in  England,  rested  on  him. 

The  remodelling  of  the  army  had  been  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty.     The  old  troops  were  much  inclined  to  mutiny  at  the  loss  of 
their  officers,  and  had  Essex  put  himself  forward  in  their  interest,  much 
damage  to  the  Parliamentary  cause  would  have  ensued.     Even  when 
that  difficulty  was  overcome,  some  time  had  to  be  spent  in  forming  the 
new  troops,  and  while  Fairfax  was  thus  employed  during  the  month 
of  April,  the  Parliament  was  in  fact  almost  without  an  army.      Even 
when  it  was  formed,  one  of  the  new  officers  tells  us  that  the  disaffec- 
tion was  great,  and  that  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  the  King  should 
he  move  rapidly  and  avoid  a  gi^neral  engagement.     During  this  time 
Cromwell,  who  had  not  yet  laid  down  his  command,  was  employed 
with  Massey  and  WaUer  in  restraining  the  Royalist  army  in  the 
South-west,  commanded  by  Goring.      The  expedition    n^rt  campaign 
was  tolerably  successful,  but  its  completeness  was  marred   ^'^^^^J^ 
by  the  threatening  attitude  taken  up  by  Rupert,  who   "'*     *  '™^- 
however  subseciuently  withdrew  to  Worcester,  intending,  apparently, 
to  march  across  England  and  assault  the  associated  counties.    For 
that  purpose  he  summoned  the  King  with  a  convoy  from  Oxford. 
To  Cromwell  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  destroying  that  convoy,  which 
he  successfully  performed.     This  duty  was  speciaUy  given  him  after 
he  had  returned  to  bid  adieu  to  the  general  and  resign  his  command. 
Again,  on  his  return  from  Oxford,  he  withdrew  into  the  Eastern 
counties,  acting  only  in  his  civil  capacity  as  one  of  the  committee  for 
those  counties. 

Meanwhile,  early  in  AprU,  Fairfax  with  his  new  army  advanced 
westward  to  raise\he  siege  of  Taunton,  which  city  Goring  was  be- 
sieging. Before  that  task  was  completed  he  received  orders  to  enter 
onlihe  siege  of  Oxford.  This  did  not  suit  his  owti  views  or  those  of 
the   Independents.      They  had  joined   their   new  army  upon  the 
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implied  condition  that  decisive  battles  should  be  fought.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  joy  that  Fairfax  received  orders  to  proceed  in 
pursuit  of  the  royal  forces,  which,  having  left  Worcester,  were 
marching  apparently  against  the  Eastern  Association,  and  had  just 
taken  Leicester  on  their  way.  Before  entering  on  this  active  service, 
^       „  Fairfax  demanded  and  obtained  leave  for  Cromwell  to 

Cromwell  con- 
tinued In  hi«        serve  at  least  for  one  battle  more  in  the  capacity  of 

*  .      Lieutenant-General.^     He  came  up  with  the  King  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Harborough.     Charles  turned  back  to  meet  him, 

and  just  by  the  village  of  Naseby  the  great  battle  known 

by  that  name  was  fought.     Cromwell  had  joined  the 

army,  amid  the  rejoicing  shouts  of  the  troops,  two  days 

before,  with  the  Association  horse.     Again  the  victory  seems  to  have 

been  chiefly  due  to  his  skill.     In  detail  it  is  almost  a  repetition  of 

the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.     Cromwell  commanded  the  right  wing, 

Ireton  the  left ;    Rupert  annihilated  Ireton's  troops,  Cromwell  was 

equally  successful  against  the  troops  opposed  to  him.    Checking  tlie 

pursuit,  he  charged  upon  the  flank  of  Rupert's  returning  wing,  and 

the  King's  infantry  seeing  both  its  wings  destroyed,  broke  and  fled. 

The  only  army  which  now  remained  to  Charles  in  England  was  that 

«w   ,    *   ^        of  Goring  in  the  West ;  and  by  the  confession  of  writers 

Cb&rles  tnute  ^       <^  _  '  "^ 

to  Scotch  on  his  own  side,  the  King's  sole  hope  rested  on  the 

success  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  negotiations 
he  was  carrying  on  with  the  Irish  rebels.  Into  Ireland  he  had  sent 
Herbert  (son  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester),  now  made  Lord  Glamor- 
Mission  of  gan,  with  secret  instructions  to  grant,  if  necessary,  the 
Glamorgan.  Supremacy  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  island, — terms 
which  he  had  not  ventured  to  grant  in  his  public  negotiations  carried 
on  through  Ormond,  but  which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  Irish  and 
clerical  party  in  the  Council  of  Kilkenny.  In  September  Lord 
Digby  writes  to  Ormond  :  "  If  his  Majesty  can  once  see  his  person 
secure  from  being  thus  daily  hazarded  and  chased  about,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  at  all  dismayed  with  our  many  misfortunes 
here,  since  no  man  can  think  England  divided  (though  the  major 
part  against  the  King),  able  to  resist  Scotland  and  Ireland  entire  for 
him  with  any  considerable  party  here."  Relying  on  these  treacheroua 
hopes,  the  King  withdrew  to  Wales,  and  attempted  there  to  form  a 
new  army,  while  Fairfax  advanced  triumphantly  to  the 
West,  raised  the  siege  of  Taunton,  defeated  Goring  at 
Langport  (in  July),  and  stormed  Bridge  water,  hitherto 

>  This  commission  was  subsequently  renewed  again  and  again  for  periods  or  forty  day  a. 


Fairfax 
Tictoriooi 
tB  the  West 
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regarded  as  impregnable.  Leaving  the  completion  of  his  victory  in 
that  quarter  for  some  future  time,  Fairfax  then  turned  towards 
Bristol,  which  with  Chester  and  with  Hereford  formed  a  line  of 
Royalist  fortresses  across  the  West  of  England.  Brereton,  with 
the  help  of  a  certain  number  of  the  Scotch,  was  pressing  Chester 
hard ;  the  Scotch  army  was  advancing  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  Hereford.  Charles,  scarcely  knowing  where  he  was  going, 
advanced  across  England  to  Newark,  then  back  to  Oxford,  in 
time  to  hear  that  the  victory  of  Kilsyth  had  had  its  eff"ect,  it  had 
summoned  the  Scotch  horse  under  David  Leslie  back  to  their 
own  country.  With  renewed  confidence  he  therefore  advanced 
to  Hereford,  and  raised  the  siege  (Sept.  10),  and  was  proceed- 
ing southward  to  do  the  same  at  Bristol,  which  he  p^iiof 
had  regarded  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Rupert,  Bristol, 
when  he  heard  of  the  storm  of  that  city.  It  was  stiU  possible  that 
Chester  might  be  saved.  Thither  the  King  now  turned,  but  his 
troops  were  defeated  outside  the  walls  at  Rowton  Heath  (Sept.  23). 
Almost  at  the  same  time  he  heard  the  news  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Montrose  at  Philiphaugh  (Sept.  12).  Victory,  as  is  not 
unusual  with  Highland  armies,  had  been  more  fatal  than  Montrose  at 
defeat ;  the  bulk  of  Montrose's  followers  had  withdrawn  ^^p^^'^^ 
to  their  own  country,  and  he  had  marched  with  some  500  or  600  men 
to  the  Tweed,  hoping  to  form  a  jimction  there  with  some  troops  which 
the  King  had  promised  him.  While  encamped  upon  Philiphaugh, 
in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Selkirk,  he  was  surprised  by  David  Leslie 
and  the  Scotch  horse,  and  his  army  annihilated.  He  himself  escaped 
to  the  Highlands. 

The  war  was  now  in  fact  over.  In  August,  before  the  siege  of 
Bristol,  Cromwell  had  suppressed  an  organization  which  had  been 
formed  in  Somerset  and  the  neighbouring  counties — really  in  the 
Royalist  interest,  though  nominally  to  keep  the  war  from  their  own 
borders — by  the  countrymen  of  those  districts,  who,  from  their  rude 
weapons,  were  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Clubmen.  He  had  sub- 
sequently, in  October,  reduced  most  of  the  royal  strongholds  between 
Somerset  and  London.  Lord  Hopton's  army  in  Devonshire  was  all 
that  was  now  left  to  conquer ;  for  the  secret  treaty  of  Glamorgan 
with  the  Irish  had  been  discovered,  and  the  King  had  been  com- 
pelled to  disown  his  own  instructions,  so  that  help  from  no  hope  from 
that  quarter  was  no  longer  available.  Against  the  Wes-  Ireland. 
tern  army  Fairfax  advanced  triumphantly,  besieged  Exeter,  beat  Hop- 
ton  at  Torrington,  and  finally  enclosed  him  in  Cornwall,  where  he 
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was  obliged  to  disband  bis  army  in  March  1646.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards,  Astley,  the  last  of  the  King's  generals, 
the  King'i  army  was  defeated  at  Stowe-on-the-Wold  (March  22)  ;  and 
iH  the  Wert.  ^^  King,  left  without  an  army,  remained  in  Oxford, 
the  only  point  of  great  importance  which  still  belonged  to  him. 
There  were,  however,  other  fortresses  as  yet  unsubdued.  These  were 
one  by  one  reduced,  and  finally,  the  King  having  left  Oxford  on 
the  22nd  of  April,  Fairfax  sat  down  before  that  city, 
which  surrendered  with  the  royal  sanction  on  the  20th 
of  June. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  King  had  seen  all  his  fortresses  reduced, 
«v   ,    *_4    1      aiid  was  convinced  that,  as  nothing  further  could  be  done 

Charles  tries  In  '  ° 

vain  to  divide      in  the  field,  he  must  himself  leave  Oxford,  unless  he  was 

bis  enemies.  -it  ■  .i  •■i_iri»n'  •  •    l      i.i_ 

Willing  to  run  the  risk  of  lamng  a  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  From  arms  he  turned  to  negotiation  and 
intrigue.  He  had  always  an  overw^eening  idea  of  his  own  diplomatic 
skill,  which  indeed  was  not  slight,  while  the  duplicity  of  his  character 
fitted  him  well  for  the  pursuit  of  tortuous  intrigues.  He  saw  the 
jealousy  which  existed  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
and  even  more  strongly  between  the  Independents  and  the  Scotch, 
strengthened,  as  in  this  instance  it  was,  by  national  diff'erences. 
Ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  feeling  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
union  of  these  parties,  relying  upon  the  still  powerful  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  name  of  royalty,  and  trusting  to  his  personal  skill,  he 
began  a  threefold  intrigue.  He  sent  propositions  containing  con- 
siderable concessions  to  the  Parliament,  but  was  met  either  with 
refusal,  or  by  silence  which  was  worse  than  refusal,  and  when  it  was 
thought  that  he  intended  to  appear  in  London,  stringent  orders  were 
given  to  prevent  intercourse  with  him.  To  Colonel  Rainsborough, 
the  commander  of  the  troops  about  Oxford,  he  suggested  that  he 
should  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  army.  Colonel  Rainsborough 
answered  that  he  could  not  act  without  Parliament.  Thwarted  by 
the  good  faith  of  these  two  parties  in  the  plan  which  he  had  opened 
to  Digby,  being,  as  he  said,  '*  not  without  hope  that  I  shall  be  able 
so  to  draw  either  Presbyterians  or  Independents  to  side  with  me  for 
extirpating  one  another,  that  I  shall  be  really  King  again,"  he  applied 
FUeitotiM  *°  ^^  Scotch.  It  has  been  observed  that  through  all 
Beoteh  at  their  opposition  the  Scotch  had  kept  their  loyalty.     He 

hoped  his  appearance  among  them  would  further  kindle 
this  feeling.  It  was  by  French  agency  that  he  intended  to  set  the 
negotiations  on  foot  :  direct  aid  from  France,  although  in  the  course 
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of  the  war  it  had  been  sometimes  afforded,  could  not  be  relied  upon, 
as  that  country  was  involved  in  a  war  \vith  Spain  ;  but  an  agent  of 
the  name  of  Montreuil  was  obtained  to  act  as  a  go-between  in  the 
transactions  with  the   Scotch.     How  far  the    King's  hopes  in  this 
matter  went  he  himself  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Ormond  (April  13). 
"  We  are  resolved,"  he  says,  "  to  use  our  best  endeavour,  wdth  their 
assistance  and  with  the  conjunction  of  the  forces  under  Montrose,  and 
such  of  our  well-affected  subjects  of  England  as  shall  rise  for  us,  to 
procure  an  honourable  and  speedy  peace  with  those  who  have  hitherto 
refused  to  give  ear  to  any  means  tending  thereto."     Montreuil  was  so 
far  successful,  that  the  Scotch  Commissioners  at  London,  where  party 
spirit  was  at  its  highest,  appear  to  have  promised  the  King  a  favour- 
able reception,  and  freedom  from  coercion  both  for  his  conscience 
and  his  honour.     The  Scotch  Commissioners,  with  the  army,  although 
they  probably  knew  of  the  promise  of  their  compatriots  in  London, 
carefuUy  avoided  implicating  themselves  in  it,  and  nothing  but  a 
vague  pledge  of  honourable  reception  could  be  got  from  them.     On 
this,  however,  the  King  determined  to  rely,  and  fled  from  Oxford 
(April  27),  disguised  as  a  servant  of  John  Ashbumham,  and  attended 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Hudson.    His  own  Council  were  ignor- 
ant of  his  designs,  which  were  indeed  such  as  could  scarcely  be  avowed. 
Further  to  hoodwink  them,  he  had  directed   his  course  towards 
London,  but,  turning  northward,  took  refuge  with  Montreuil  and  the 
Scotch  army  before   Newark      He  was  received   with  a  show  of 
respect,  but  soon  found  himself  only  in  honourable  captivity.     The 
Covenant  was  at  once  pressed  upon  him,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  the 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  might  have  been  had  he  honestly  made  common 
cause  with  them.     But  he  still  believed  in  his  power  of  temporizing  ; 
and,  urged  by  some  threatening  votes  of  the  English  Parliament,  the 
Scotch  determined  upon  acting  honourably  and  remaining   ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
true  to  their  engagements.     They  declared  that  they  joinhii 
had  no  idea  of  separating  themselves  from  their  alliance  **" 

with  the  English   Parliament,  asserted    that  the   King's  letter  to 
Ormond,  which  implied  that  they  would  join  with  Montrose  to  destroy 
it,  was  a  damnable  untruth  ;  and,  upon  the  Parliament  of  England 
voting  that  they  could  now  do  without  the  Scotch  assistance,  they 
retired  northward,  bargaining  only  for  the  due  payment  of  their 
arrears  of  pay.     This,  to  the  amount  of  £400,000,  was   ,g^^  ixntat 
given,  and  they  withdrew  to  Newcastle  (Jan.  30,  1647),   S^^^'i,.^^ 
whither  the   English   Parliament,  whose  jealousy  was   and  give  «p 
thoroughly  aroused,  ordered  them  to  be  followed  by  the   *^  ^^- 
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English  array  under  Poyntz  and  Fairfax.  One  further  chance  of 
honest  and  straightforward  treaty  was  given  the  King  at  Newcastle. 
Upon  his  refusing  the  articles  offered  him,  which  were  similar  to 
those  offered  at  Uxbridge,  but  rendered  a  little  more  stringent,  he 
was  given  over  to  the  English  Commissioners,  and  the  Scotch  army 
withdrew  beyond  the  Tweed  (Feb.  3). 

It  was  during  his  residence  with  the  Scotch,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  treaty  with  any  of  the  three  parties,  that  the  King  had  issued  orders 
for  the  surrender  of  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  which  still  held  out  for 
him  in  England,    Even  while  at  Newcastle,  in  the  midst  of  the  diffi- 
cult negotiations  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Scotch,  Charles, 
unable  to  accept  the  terms  of  any  party,  was  still  continuing  his 
underhand  treaties  with  the  Irish  rebels.     In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
before,  the  treaty  which  Glamorgan  had  contracted  with  them  having 
come  inopportunely  to  Hght,  had  been  given  up,  and  Glamorgan 
disowned  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  now  two  letters  were  written 
ormond  placet     to  Ormoud,  the  One  public,  forbidding  him  to  treat,  the 
in^the  LJdTof    other  private,  and  with  exactly  opposite  orders,  in  obedi- 
the  Parliament,    euce  to  which  Ormoud  made  a  treaty  in  March  on  much 
the  same  terms  as  the  disowned  arrangement  of  Glamorgan.     But 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Irish  clerical  party,  who,  under  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  were  holding  a  synod  at  Waterford.     Victorious  over 
the  Scotch  at  a  great  battle  at  Benburb,  O'Neil,  the  leader  of  the 
Ulster  army,  gave  them  his  support ;   all  who  favoured  the  treaty 
were  threatened  with  excommimication,  and  the  war  was  pressed  on 
till  Ormond,  finding  himself  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  surrender- 
ing Dublin  to  the  Irish  or  the  Parliament,  honourably  chose  the 
latter  course,  and  a  certain  number  of  troops  under  Colonel  Michael 
Jones  came  from  Chester,  and  upheld,  though  with  much  difficulty, 
the  sinking  English  cause. 

In  obtaining  the  King  from  the  Scotch  the  Presbyterian  party  had 
won  a  complete  victory.  They  were  now  at  the  height  of  their 
Trtmnph  of  the  po^er.  They  were  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians      army,  yet  ou  good  terms  with  that  country  ;  they  had 

in  Parliament.         i-u      tt  •         •      iiT^  •  •  t  ,  j       "^ 

tne  Kmg  m  their  possession,  whom  they  now  kept  as  a 
prisoner  at  Holmby  House,  and  with  whom  they  could  refuse  to  treat 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  propositions  offered  in  common  with  the 
Scotch  at  Newcastle.  After  some  trouble  in  settling  the  rival  claims 
of  Church  and  State  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  an  ordinance  establishing  Presbyterianism,  and  the 
system  was  being  set  on  foot  both  in  London  and  in  Lancashire.     Their 
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triumph  was  everywhere  complete,  and  they  meant  to  enjoy  it,  having 
no  real  thoughts,  even  though  the  war  was  over,  of  re-establishing  the 
old  government  of  the  country. 

One  danger  still  lay  before  them,  and  that  was  the  army,  which  all 
those  who  disliked  Presbyterian  tyranny  regarded  as  their  safeguard. 
It  was,  in  its  turn,  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  Parliament,  which 
consisted  in  part  of  the  displaced  colonels  of  the  old  army,  and  which 
observed  that  many  of  the  soldiers  had  not  yet  taken  the  Covenant. 
The  City  of  London,  of  great  importance  as  the  chief   ^,y,,tt^pt 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Parliament,  was  Presbyterian  in  to  diibami 
its  tendencies,  and  now  petitioned  for  the  disbanding  of 
the  army.   This  step  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  take.    The  order  was 
given  that  the  armies  should  be  broken  up,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  Presbyterian  Generals 
Massey  and  Skippon,  were  to  be  sent  to  Ireland.     But  the  Presby- 
terian majority  did  not  appreciate  either  the  strength  of  religious 
feeling,  or  of  espni  d«  wrgi  in  the  army,  as  created  by  the  new 
model      When    the   regiments   received   the   orders,   they   refused 
to   dissolve,  or   to  serve   in  Ireland  under  the  officers  appointed; 
advancing  perfectly  just  claims  for  the  payment  of  arrears   (which 
were  in  some  instances   due  for  forty-three   weeks),  for  an  Act  of 
indemnity  for  all  acts  done  during  the  war,  and  for  pensions  for  the 
widows  of  those  slain.     On  these  points  they  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  the  House  through  Fairfax.    These  claims  were  further 
supported  by  the  removal  of  the  army  to  Saffron  Walden  (March  21). 
The  Parliament  attempted  to  suppress  the  rising  spirit  of  the  troops 
with  a  high  hand,  and  votes  were  passed,  in  one  of  which  they  were 
spoken  of  as  "enemies  of  the  State  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace."     This  was  an  insult  which  distressed  them  much.     Believing 
that  their  claims  were  just,  that  among  them  the  real  patriotic  spirit 
was  alive,  and  regarding  the  leaders  of  Parliament  as  men  who  were 
wilfully  postponing  the  settlement  of  the  country  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  such  terms  as  applied  to  themselves  seemed  pprticu- 
larly  misplaced.     The  Declaration  in  which  the  words  were  used  was 
passed  on  the  30th  of  March.   The  army  proceeded  to  organize  a  sort  of 
Parliament,  in  which  the  privates  were  represented  by  men  elected  by 
themselves,  and  called  agents  or  adjutators,  a  word  generaUy  changed 
into  agitators.  Several  deputations  from  ParUament  produced  no  effect 
The  Presbyterians,  led  by  Holies,  passed  a  new  ordinance  for  raising  the 
London  militia  to  act  as  a  counterbalancing  power,  and  placed  it  in  trust- 
worthy Presbyterian  hands.     In  May  a  third  deputation,  consisting  of 
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Cromwell,  Iretou,  Fleetwood  and  Skippon,  was  sent  down  to  inquire  into 
the  army  grievances,  and  eight  weeks'  pay  having  been  given,  the  orders 
for  disbanding  were  repeated.  But  eight  weeks'  pay  was  but  a  small 
instalment  of  what  was  due.  A  great  meeting  of  agitators,  under  the 
EendezvonB  of  authority  of  Fairfax,  was  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
Newmarket.  ^  leudezvous  of  all  the  troops  called  at  Newmarket.  At 
that  rendezvous  Fairfax  and  the  officers  demanded  their  pay  and  the 
removal  of  the  slur  which  the  Declaration  had  put  upon  their  char- 
acter. Matters  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect  that  even  the  strong 
Presbyterians,  Holies,  Stapleton,  and  Glyn,  began  to  give  way,  and 
the  offensive  Declaration  was  expunged  from  the  records  of  the  House. 
Meanwhile  a  step  had  been  taken  which  somewhat  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Comet  Joyce  and  500  troopers  appeared  before 
Holmby  House  (June  2),  acting  without  authority,  but  as  they  knew 
the  army  would  approve.  The  King,  who  thought  that  at  length 
The  amy  get!  *^®  Opportunity  he  had  watched  for  had  arrived,  when 
Sf  toe  Kii  *^®  Presbyterians  and  Independents  would  destroy  each 

other  and  make  room  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority, 
was  by  his  own  consent  taken  to  the  army.  He  indeed  insisted  upon 
a  form  of  coercion,  apparently  yielding  to  Joyce's  significant  reply 
that  his  commission  consisted  in  the  troops  he  had  with  him,  "  a 
commission,"  as  the  King  said  laughing,  "  written  in  characters'  fair 
and  legible  enough."  But  when  Fairfax  offered  to  release  him  from 
Joyce,  he  positively  declined.  He  was  taken  to  Newmarket,  and 
treated  with  all  respect.  On  the  10th  of  June  a  great  rendezvous 
was  held  at  Royston,  or  Triploe  Heath,  near  Cambridge.  The  army 
assembled  to  the  number  of  21,000.  The  question  was  put  to  them 
by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  whether  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  Parliament  votes,  and  the  answer  was  constantly  given  in 
the  negative.  The  same  afternoon  they  moved  towards  London, 
Advancei  to-  sending  before  them  a  letter  to  the  City  of  London,  de- 
wardi  London,  claring  that  their  sole  objects  were  their  just  claims,'and 
the  immediate  settlement  of  Government,  "  Prevented  by  a  few  self- 
seeking  men,  who  aimed  at  the  privileges  both  of  ParUament  and 
people."  At  the  same  time  the  army  demanded  a  termination  of  the 
present  Parliament,  and  the  dismissal  of  eleven  of  the  most  obnoxious 
Presbyterian  leaders.  As  they  still  continued  to  approach  London, 
these  eleven  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw.  The  Independents  thus 
became  for  a  time  the  majority  in  the  House,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Presbyterian  party  devolved  upon  the  City  of  London.  For  six 
weeks,  from  June  16th  to  July  the  26th,  the  army  lay  round  London, 
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approaching  or  withdrawing  as  its  demands  were  refused  or  complied 
with. 

The  purified  House  had  declared  Fairfax's  army  to  be  the  army  of 
Parliament,  and  the  new  militia  ordinance  was  repealed ;  and, 
although  the  parties  were  abnost  evenly  balanced,  the  fear   „  , 

f,    ■,  y  ,  Moderate  termi 

01  the  army  gave  such  predominance  to  the  Independents  offered  by 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  settlement  which  the  army  *^*  "™^' 
demanded  might  have  been  brought  about.  That  settlement  was 
gradually  being  arranged  by  Fairfax  and  a  council  of  officers.  It 
was  considerably  more  liberal  than  the  propositions  which  the  Par- 
liament had  offered  the  King.  The  objects  of  the  Independents  were 
before  all  else  the  quiet  settlement  of  the  country  and  freedom  of 
conscience.  For  these  objects  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  a  good 
deal.  They  offered  to  go  so  far  as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  the 
Church  side  by  side  with  the  Presbyterian  worship,  if  only  all  coer- 
cive power  was  removed  from  both.  They  consented  to  except  only 
five  individuals  from  the  general  pardon,  and  even  to  restore  the 
army  and  navy  to  the  Crown  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  At  the  same 
time  they  saw  the  necessity  of  restraining  not  only  the  Crown,  but 
the  Parliament  which  had  introduced  the  Presbyterian  tyranny. 
They  consequently  demanded  biennial  Parliaments  and  a  reform  ol 
the  constituency ;  and,  as  general  improvements,  desired  the  removal 
of  the  excise,  an  equalized  land-tax,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  a 
shortening  of  the  processes  of  law.  On  these  terms  they  were  willing 
to  re-establish  Charles  in  his  power.  For,  as  in  one  of  their  papers, 
probably  written  by  Cromwell  (June  10),  they  declare,  "  We  desire 
no  alteration  in  the  civil  government,  as  little  do  we  desire  to  inter- 
rupt the  settlement  of  the  Presbyterial  government,  only  we  wish 
that  every  good  citizen,  and  every  man  who  walks  peaceably  in  a 
blameless  conversation,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth, 
might  have  liberty  and  encouragement,  this  being  according  to  the 
true  policy  of  all  states,  and  even  to  justice  itself." 

The  quiet  progress  of  this  settlement  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  great  outbreak  of  Presbyterian  London  on  the  26tli  of  p^  .  .   ^^ 
July.     On  that  day  the  apprentices,  "  and  many  other   reaction  in 
rude  boys  and  fellows  among  them,  came  into  the  House     ^^^°^- 
of  Commons,  and  kept  the  door  open,  and  their  hats  on,  and  called 
out  as  they  stood,  *  Vote,  vote,'  and  in  that  elegant  posture  stood  till 
votes  passed,"  replacing  the  London  militia  in  the  hands  of  Presby- 
terians, and  recalling  the  eleven.     This  scene  of  violence  induced  the 
Speakers  of  both  Houses  and  the  Independent  members,  on  the  plea 
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that  they  were  under  coercion,  to  withdraw  from  Parliament  and 
take  refuge  with  the  army,  which  at  once  set  itself  to  march  towards 
the  capital.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Presbyterian  remnant  of  the 
House  attempted  to  organize  opposition,  and  to  enlist  forces  under 
Massey,  Waller  and  Poyntz.  The  approach  of  the  army  dissolved 
all  these  preparations ;  the  Southwark  militia  fraternized  with  the 
troops,  and  at  last  the  Common  Council  "  resolved  to  send  the  General 
The  army  a  humble  letter,  beseeching  that  there  might  be  a  way 

STcapIt^"^  ^^  composure/'  The  army  then  marched  through 
Aug.  6.  London,  and  subsequently  took  up  its  position  round 

Putney  and  Hampton  Court. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  Charles  would  have  embraced  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  him  for  a  prosperous  settlement  of  affairs. 
But  in  his  folly  he  still  hoped  that  the  rival  parties  would  extirpate 
each  other  ;  and  when  the  final  propositions  were  brought  to  him,  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  old  friends  no  less  than  of  his  enemies, 
charieB  refuse,  although  the  terms  had  they  believed  been  already 
their  term*  ai-  settled  with  him,  he  returned  a  flat  negative.  The 
ready  accepte  gg^pg^  reason  of  this  was  probably  that,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Lauderdale,  one  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
he  was  again  intriguing  with  the  Scotch,  and  not  with  the  Scotch 
only,  but  at  the  same  time  with  both  Ormond  and  Capel,  for  a 
movement  in  his  favour  among  his  own  followers.  His  constant 
duplicity,  and  the  impossibility  that  was  found  of  bringing  about  any 
treaty  with  him,  was  rapidly  changing  the  views  of  the  army. 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  late  negotiations,  began  to 
see  his  error  and  to  throw  himself  more  and  more  into  the  general 
feelings  of  the  troops,  among  whom  a  stem  and  angry  feeling 
was  rapidly  rising,  leading  them  to  demand  the  execution  of  the 
King.  Indeed,  a  democratic  and  destructive  party  was  being  formed 
HLidnpUcity  amoug  them,  known  as  the  Levellers,  whose  influence 
renders  compro-   gradually  Spread  through  aU  the  ranks,  reaching  even 

mlie  hopeless.        . -i  i.i'i  i  ii  o'^'  ^** 

those  who  did  not  thoroughly  hold  with  them  Charles's 
residence  at  Hampton  Court,  where  at  fiist  he  had  been  well  enter- 
tained, gradually  assumed  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  an 
imprisonment.  He  began  to  fear  for  his  life.  An  unsigned  warmng, 
coming  it  is  said  from  Cromwell  himself,  of  approaching  danger,  and 
a  belief  in  the  probable  success  of  the  intrigues  he  was  carrying  on 
induced  him  to  fly  (Nov.  11).  The  anonymous  notice  and  a  letter 
giWng  the  reasons  of  his  flight  were  found  upon  his  table,  while  he 
himself  pursued  his  course  through  the  South  of  England,      Ulti- 
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mately,  about  the  middle  of  November,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  he  hoped  that  Colonel  Hammond,  the  night  to 
nephew  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  would  give  him  a  c»rt»brook. 
favourable  reception.  From  Carisbrook  Castle,  out  of  immediate 
reach  of  his  enemies,  Charles  continued  his  negotiations  on  all  sides. 
Their  first  effect  was  to  make  an  open  breach  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Scotch.  Fresh  efforts  were  made  by  the  Parliament  to  bring 
about  a  final  treaty.  Four  clauses  were  drawn  up  as  an  ultimatum  ; 
but  before  they  could  be  arranged  the  feeling  of  the  Scotch  was 
shown  by  an  attempt  of  their  Commissioners  to  object  to  them. 
Parliament,  in  anger,  passed  a  strong  vote  against  any  "foreign** 
interference,  and  the  bills  were  laid  before  the  King.  But  mean- 
while the  Scotch  had  obtained  access  to  Charles ;  he  had  made  a 
private  treaty  with  them,  and  rejected  the  four  clauses.  ^^  ^^_^ 
Parliament  at  once  broke  with  the  Scotch,  dismissed  with  the  scotch 
their  Commissioners,  re-estabHshed  the  old  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  passed  (Jan.  15)  what  is  known  as  the  Vote  ot 
Non-addresses,  by  which  it  was  resolved  that  no  message  should  be 
received  from  the  King,  or  application  made  to  him,  under  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.  But  the  delay  of  any  final  settlement,  now 
that  the  war  appeared  over,  was  beginning  to  have  an  effect  upon  the 
nation.  While  the  Scotch  were  thus  estranged,  a  reaction  was  taking 
place  in  England,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  feelings  of  the 
army  were  becoming  more  and  more  envenomed  against  the  King.  In 
vain  Cromwell  tried  to  bring  the  views  of  the  army  and  Parliament 
into  unison.  It  became  plain  that  he  must  choose  between  one  party 
and  the  other.  The  course  of  affairs  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
danger  of  a  total  subversion  of  all  the  work  of  the  civil  war  which 
began  to  show  itself,  induced  him  frankly  to  embrace  the  side  of  the 
army.  A  curious  description  is  given  us  of  a  prayer-meeting 
in  which  he  took  part,  where  the  army  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  uneasy  state  of  affairs  arose  from  their  turning  aside  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  course,  and  attempting  to  act  politically,  by 
entering  into  negotiation  with  Charles  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  storm  was  soon  to  break,  and  the  Scotch,  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  Royalists  to  make  common  cause  against  the  army.  Hamilton, 
whose  conduct  had  throughout  the  war  been  so  questionable  that  the 
King  had  once  imprisoned  him  in  Pendennis  Castle,  had  now,  by  a  pre- 
tence of  strict  Presby  terianism,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  ^^^^^^^ 
vote  from  the  Scotch  Estates  that  40,000  men  should  be  scotch  inra,<ie 
raised  for  the  invasion  of  England.     In  March,  Poyer,  a 
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Presbyterian  colonel,  had  declared  for  the  King  in  Wales.     Sn  in- 
surrection under  Capel  had  broken  out  in  Kent  ;  the  fleet  had  de- 
clared for  the  King  ;  and  in  London  a  sufficient  reaction  had  taken 
place  to  re-establish  the  Presbyterian  influence.     In  fact,  a  second 
civil  war  had  begun  ;  and  if  the  whole  work  of  the  Revolution  was 
not  to  be  swept  away,  it  was  necessary  that  the  army  should  return 
to  its  proper  work,  and  leave  for  the  time  political  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  its  enemies.     It  was  not  long  in  asserting  its  pre-eminence. 
While  Fairfax  defeated  the  Kentish  men  at  Maidstone,  and  Capel 
was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Colchester,  Cromwell  reduced  Wales, 
Are  defeated       aud  in  uuiou  with  Lambert  defeated  and  annihilated  at 
at  Preston.         Preston  Hamilton's  Scotch  army.     This,  with  the  sub- 
sequent fall  of  Colchester  and  the  retirement  of  the  fleet  to  Holland, 
completed  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists.     But  during  the  absence  of 
the  army  in  service,  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  had  induced 
Parliament  to  consent  once  more  to  attempt  a  reconciliation,  and  to 
open  a  final  personal  treaty  with  the  King  at  Newport.     But  the 
success  of  the  army  had  been  too  complete  and  too  rapid  to  allow 
of  its  completion.     Strengthened  by  their  victories,  the  Independents 
began  to  raise  their  demands.     Formidable  hints  occurred  in  their 
petitions  suggesting  the  punishment  of  the  King  and  the  substi- 
tution of  elective  for  hereditary  monarchy.     In  vain  the  Treaty  of 
NegotiationB        Ncwport   was   hurried  forward.      The  King  still  con- 
at  Newport.         tested  every  point,  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
He  procrastinated  too  long.     The  appearance  of  Colonel  Ewer,  with 
orders  to   take  the  King  from  the  charge   of  Hammond,  and  the 
summons   of   Hammond  himself  to  London,   induced   him,   wheo 
too  late,   hurriedly  to  agree   on  the  two  chiefly   disputed   points. 
He  allowed  that  seven  of  his  friends  should  be  excepted  from  the 
pardon,  and  that  the  Bishops  should  be  suspended.    The  concession 
ciiaries  taken      Came  too  late.     The  army  was  again  predominant.     The 
fromCariBbrook.   King  was  carried  off  and  confined  in   Hurst   Castle. 
The  army  marched  to  London,  and  on  the  Parliament  declaring  by  a 
majority  of  forty-six  in  favour  of  the  Newport  treaty,  extreme  measures 
were  adopted.     On  the  following  day  Colonel  Pride  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  House.     Lord  Grey  of  Groby  stood  beside  him  ;  and,  as 
the  most  important  members  of  the   majority  approached,   on  a 
whisper  from  Lord  Grey,  Pride  ordered  his  troopers  to  carry  them  off 
Fride'.  Purge.      °^®  ^^  ^^®  ^°  prisou.     Thus,  ou  the  whole,  more  than  a 
hundred  were  excluded.     The  transaction  is  known  as 
"  Pride's  Purge/'  and  the  reumant  ol  the  House,  about  fifty  in  num- 
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ber,  is  spoken  of  as  "  The  Rump."  The  army  was  now  absolutely 
supreme.  Parliament  was  its  obedient  subject,  and  government  was 
really  carried  on  by  two  military  councils — an  upper  one,  consisting  of 
the  officers,  which  was  regarded  with  some  suspicion  by  the  mass  of  the 
army,  and  a  lower  one,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  soldiers. 
Measures  approved  of  by  these  councils  were  brought  to  the  Parlia- 
ment and  there  obediently  sanctioned. 

By  this  time  the  King's  fate  was  sealed.     On  the  ?th  of  December 
Colonel  Harrison  brought  him  from   Hurst   Castle  to   xriai  and  death 
WhitehalL     On  the  23rd  a  biU  was  passed  ordering  his  ^^  *^^  ^°8- 
trial.     On  the  first  of  the  new  year,  to  levy  war  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Kingdom  of  England  was  declared  high  treason,  and  a 
High  Court  of  Justice  was  appointed  to  decide  whether  Charles  had 
been  guilty  of  that  treason  or  not.     The  Lords  indeed  had  the  courage 
to  refuse  it,  but  the  Commons  determined  to  act  upon  their  own 
authority.     Though  treated   with   much   indignity  as   a  prisoner, 
Charles  seems  still  to  have  had  hope.    But  the  War  of  the  Fronde 
incapacitated  the  French  from  coming  to  his  assistance.     The  sup- 
pression of  the  late  war  had  rendered  the  power  of  the  army  too 
absolute  for  opposition  at  home.     On  the  20th  of  January  the  High 
Court  assembled  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bradshaw,  and  with  aU  the  solemn  apparatus  of  a  court  of  justice. 
When  called  upon  to  plead,  Charles  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  court.     By  the  letter  of  the  law  no  doubt  he  was 
right  ;  but,  as  Bradshaw  replied,  the  objection  was  not  to  the  point, 
no  court  would  allow  its  own  jurisdiction  to  be  questioned.    Charies 
attempted  in  vain  to  demand  a  conference  with  a  joint-committee  ol 
the  Lords  and  Commons  ;  and  as  he  still  refused  to  plead,  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  him.     He  bore  himself,  as  usual  on  public 
occasions,  with  calm  dignity ;  and  the  words  in  which  he  declared 
himself  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  the 
calm  and  religious  temper  in  which  he  passed  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
went  far  to  obliterate  from  the  popular  mind  the  tyranny  of  his  cariier, 
and  the  duplicity  of  his  later  Ufe.     He  was  beheaded,  before  White- 
hall, on  the  29th  of  the  month,  saying  upon  the  scaffold,  "  Sirs,  it  is 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people  that  I  am  come  here  ;  if  I  would  have 
assented  to  an  arbitrary  sway,  to  have  all  things  changed  according 
to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  needed  not  to  have  come  hither,  and 
therefore  I  tell  you,  and  I  pray  God  it  be  not  laid  to  your  charge,  that 
I  am  a  martyr  to  the  neople." 
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rpHE  death  of  the  King  was  followed  immediately  by  the  declara- 
-«-     tiou  of  the  Commonwealth.    In  February  both  kingship  and 
E.toWi.imient      *"^  House  oi  Lords  were  abolished,  and  the  House  of 
I'tve^^nt.  Co™"«'n3  was  declared  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation, 
the  executive  power  being  placed  in  a  Council  of  State 
of  forty-one  members,  who  were  to  hold  their  office  for  a  year     Of 
A,T'  *';''!f-^°;f '^  ^■'^'•e  members  of   the    House    of   Commons 
Although  the  House  of  Lords  was  abolished,  some  of  the  Peers  still 
clung  to  the  popular  party.     There  were  five  among  the  number  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  two  at  least  got  themselves  elected  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  administration  went  on  witliout 
much  apparent  change.     The  Houses  of  ParUament  had  indeed  so 
long  exercised  the  supreme  power  that  the  formal  assumption  of  it 
by  one  of  them  made  but  Uttle  difference.     A  new  Great  Seal  was 
made,  and  six  of  the  judges  resigned,  but  the  rest  consented  to  keep 
their  p  aces  on  a  pledge  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  should 
be  unaltered  ;  and  in  other  respects  the  administration  continued  as 
belore.     In  some  degree,  to  lessen  the  glaring  absurdity  of  calMng  the 
few  members  who  were  left  in  Parliament  the  national  representation. 
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their  numbers  were  increased.  All  excluded  members,  except  those 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  Pride's  Purge,  were  readmitted,  a  certain 
number  of  vacancies  filled  up,  and  by  these  means  the  number  of  the 
House  was  raised  to  about  150.  The  punishment  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  second  civil  war  completed  the  work  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Government.  The  Lords  Hamilton,  Holland,  Norwich,  Capel, 
Goring,  and  Sir  John  Owen,  were  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  although 
they  had  been  admitted  to  quarter  upon  the  field  of  battle,  it  was 
held  that  this  did  not  extend  to  their  civil  guilt.  The  two  last  were 
alone  spared. 

Having  set  themselves  firmly  in  the  seat  of  pow^er,  the  new  rulers 
of  England  had  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  the  com-  cromweii  com- 
pletion of  their  work  in  the  other  two  kingdoms.  The  tinuea  Irish  war. 
Royalist  party  being  entirely  suppressed  in  England,  an  opportimity 
was  at  length  afforded  of  prosecuting  with  vigour  the  war  against  the 
Irish  rebels,  which  domestic  difficulties  and  the  constant  intrigues  of 
the  King  had  hitherto  enfeebled.  It  was  determined  that  Cromwell, 
whom  all  now  recognized  as  the  ablest  soldier  of  the  time,  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  this  war,  and  he  took  upon 
him,  not  without  some  hesitation,  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  duty  of  modelling  or  organizing  the  army  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  met  at  the  threshold  with  very  considerable 
difficulties. 

The  Levelling  tendencies  already  mentioned  had  been  suppressed 
for  a  time  at  a  rendezvous  held  at  Ware  by  the  summary  ^  difflciiitie« 
execution  of  Arnold,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  but  they  withth« 
had  not  ceased  to  spread.  They  had  been  kept  in  *'*"*"• 
abeyance  by  the  active  work  afforded  to  the  troops ;  but  now  ikat 
the  war  was  over,  they  again  showed  themselves  in  a  more  alarming 
form.  Originally  the  fruit  of  mistaken  religious  views,  they  now 
acquired  a  more  practical  shape.  Sometimes  they  were  exhibited  in 
a  way  that  was  harmless  enough,  as  when  certain  men  proceeded  to 
dig  and  plant  the  waste  lands  in  Surrey,  declaring  their  expectation 
that  England  would  shortly  accept  their  view  of  community  of  goods. 
But  in  the  army  the  effect  was  more  dangerous.  John  Lilbume,  always 
an  open-mouthed  upholder  of  individual  liberty,  became  the  leader  of 
the  movement.  He,  and  those  who  thought  with  him,  had  expected  as 
the  fruit  of  their  work  some  sort  of  millennium,  and  were  disappointed 
when  it  seemed  that  a  change  of  masters  was  all  that  they  had  gained. 
He  published  two  famous  pamphlets,  one  entitled  "  England's  Xt  w 
Chains  Discovered,"  and  the  other  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from 
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Triploo  Heath  to  Whitehall  by  five  Small  Beagles/'  the  foxes  being 
the  army  grandees,  the  five  small  beagles  certain  troopers  who  had 
been  punished  for  insubordination.     Filled  with  these  views,  the 
troops  refused  to  serve  against  Ireland.     The  regiments  selected  had 
been  chosen  perfectly  fairly,  but  the  idea  got  abroad  that  those  were 
to  be  sent  upon  the  service  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  new  order 
of  things.     The  first  actual  mutiny,  however,  broke  out  in  Colonel 
Whalley's   regiment,  which   was  not  one   of  the  Irish    regiments. 
When  ordered  to  quit  London  they  refused,  and  at  "  The  Bull,"  in 
Bishopsgate,  an  open  mutiny  showed  itself,  which  was  rapidly  sup- 
pressed by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  person,  and  one  of  the  ringleaders, 
Lockyer,  was  shot  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.     He  was  a  man  of  good 
character  and  religious  life,  and  his  death   excited   the  strongest 
sympathy.      His  funeral  was   made  a  public  demonstration  :    "  a 
hundred  went  before  the  corpse,  five  or  six  in  file,  the  corpse  was 
then  brought,  with  six  trumpets  sounding  a  soldier's  knell,  then  the 
trooper's  horse  came,  clad  in  mourning  and  led  by  a  footman  ;  the 
corpse  was  adorned  with  bundles  of  rosemary,  one  half  stained  in 
blood,  and   the  sword   of  the   deceased   along   with   them ;    some 
thousands  followed  in  rank  and  file,  all  had  sea-green  and  black 
ribbon  tied  on  their  hats  and  to  their  breasts ;  the  women  brought 
up  the  rear."     Inamediately  after  this  demonstration,  the  Levellers 
produced  their  programme  in  a  petition  against  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  known  as  the  Agreement  of  the  People.    The  petition 
suggested    sweeping    measures,   such    as  annual    Parliaments,   the 
aboHtion  of  tithes  and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  continued 
close  adherence  to  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.    At  a  review  in  Hyde 
Park  many  sea-green  badges  were  seen,  and  though  the  influence  of 
Cromwell  suppressed  disorder,  the  men's  temper  was  not  good  •  and 
news  reached  London  that  both  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  Salisbury  open 
mutiny  had  begun.     In  Oxfordshire,  Captain  Thompson  broke  from 
his  quarters  with  about  200  followers,  while  Comet  Thompson,  his 
brother,  marched  from  Salisbury  with  the  intention  of  joining  him 
or  of  getting  to  Gloucestershire,  where  there  were  other  disaffected 
troops.     Fairfax  and  Cromwell  started  rapidly  in  pursuit,  and  after 
TiMiy  are  an  extraordinary  march  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  came  upon 

fuppressed.  tj^g  mutineers  at  Burford,  broke  in  upon  them  when 
they  were  asleep,  and  took  all  the  chief  of  them  prisoners.  Those 
who  were  selected  for  punishment  were  placed  upon  the  leads  of 
Burford  Church,  overlooking  the  place  of  execution.  Thompson  and 
two  corporals  were  shot.     This  was  considered  vengeance  enough  • 
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the  rest  were  pardoned.     Captain  Thompson  in  the  meanwhile  had 
been  killed  in  arms  in  Northamptonshire. 

This  was  in  May.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Cromwell,  as  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  set  out  with  much  pomp  for  Bristol.  It  was  un- 
certain what  enemies  he  would  there  meet ;  for  the  death 
of  the  King,  accepted  in  England,  had  had  the  effect  of  iTZZ'^u''' 
re-establishing  the  Royalist  party  both  in  Scotland  and  "°^«'^«°^- 
in  Ireland,  and  the  young  King  Charles  II.,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  his  relative,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  Holland,  pressed  by  both 
countries,  waa  uncertain  as  yet  to  which  he  would  betake  himseli 
The  Scotch  universally  recognised  the  King  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Government,  and  in  that  country  all  parties  were  almost  equally  shocked 
with  the  turn  aff'airs  had  taken  in  England.  The  professed  Royalists 
were  in  exile  with  the  young  King,  but  the  Presb>i;erian  Estates  and 
Church  also  at  once  determined  to  send  Commissioners,  offering  to 
acknowledge  him  if  he  would  but  accept  the  Covenant.  propo8ai«  of 
He  hesitated  on  two  grounds  ;  on  the  one  hand,  Ormond,  ^*  scotch, 
who  had  returned  as  his  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  had  gone  far 
towards  harmonizing  all  parties  in  opposition  to  the  Parliament, 
and  urged  his  presence  there ;  on  the  other,  Montrose  and  the 
Royalists  were  eager  to  try  their  fortunes  again  in  Scotland,  and 
Charles  preferred  to  await  the  issue  of  their  enterprise  before  pur- 
chasing the  general  national  assistance  at  the  price  of  acknowledging 
his  father's  faults  and  of  accepting  the  Covenant,  which  he  heartily 
disliked.  The  murder  of  Dr.  Dorislaus,  who  had  assisted  at  the  late 
King's  trial,  and  was  put  to  death  by  some  of  Montrose's  Royalist 
friends,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague.  He  sent 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  Scotch,  and  withdrew  to  St.  Ger- 
mains,  having  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Ireland. 

Things  there  meanwhile  promised  well  for  him.  Michael  Jones 
had  been  with  difficulty  making  head  against  the  various 
rebel  armies.  He  had  defeated  Preston  at  Dungan  Hill, 
while  Lord  Inchiquin  had  beaten  Taafe  with  the  Munster  troops  at 
Clontarf.  Disputes  had  as  usual  run  high  among  the  Irish.  The 
Papal  Nuncio  had  fallen  out  with  the  Council  of  Kilkenny,  and  had 
first  fled  to  his  friend  Owen  Roe  in  Ulster,  and  subsequently  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Island.  But  the  King's  death  had  for  a  momeat 
healed  all  differences.  Lord  Inchiquin  had  himself  changed  sides. 
Even  the  Scotcli  Presbyterians,  true  to  the  letter  of  their  Covenant, 
had  declared  against  Parliament,  and  with  the  exception  of  Owea 
O'NeQ,  who  was  attempting  negotiations  with  Monk  in  Ulster,  the 
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whole  country  seemed  combined  under  Ormond  ;  while  that  part  of 
the  fleet  which  had  revolted  rode  triumphantly  on  the  coast  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Rupert.  Dublin  and  Londonderry  were  the 
only  strongholds  which  still  held  out  for  Parliament.  Even  the 
quarrel  with  O'Neil  was  before  long  healed.  The  Parliament  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  negotiations  with  the  instigator  of  the  Irish 
massacre,  his  own  soldiers  refused  to  obey  Monk's  orders,  and 
O'Neil's  Irish,  after  his  death,  which  occurred  shortly  after  these 
events,  joined  the  great  mass  of  Royalists.  It  was  therefore  to  Ire- 
land that  Prince  Charles  first  intended  to  go. 

The  difficulty  of  organizing  his  army  kept  Cromwell  some  time  at 
cromweugoei  Milford.  His  first  intention  was  to  land  in  Munster, 
to  Ireland.  j^^it  ^  great  succcss  wou  by  Jones  induced  him  to  change 

his  plan.  Ormond  bringing  his  army  to  Dublin,  in  the  hope 
of  triumphantly  closing  the  war,  was  completely  defeated,  and  his 
army  destroyed  by  Jones  at  Rath  mines  (Aug.  2).  An  opening  was 
thus  afforded  to  Cromwell  in  the  capital,  whither,  in  company  with 
Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  as  third  in  command  (Jones  ranking  as  second), 
he  betook  himself  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  arrival  of  CromweU 
with  his  troops  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  aff'airs.  The  army, 
which  had  become  lax,  was  brought  under  the  most  rigorous  disci- 
pline. All  plundering  and  injurs^  to  the  inhabitants  was  forbidden 
His  campaign  under  pain  of  death,  and  with  the  determination  to  make 
^®^®-  a  final  end  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Island,  Crom- 

well set  sternly  to  work.  From  Dublin  he  advanced  northwards 
towards  Drogheda,  waited  some  days  in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a 
pitched  battle,  then  breached  the  walls  and  stormed  the  town. 
Thither  the  best  of  the  English  troops  in  the  island  had  been  sent 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  an  officer  of  known 
courage,  who  had  declared  his  ability  to  hold  the  town.  The  defence 
of  the  breaches,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  obstinate,  but  ultimately 
(Sept.  11)  the  Parliamentary  troops,  led  by  Cromwell  in  person,  forced 
them,  and  bursting  into  the  town,  refused  quarter,  putting  to  death 
all  those  who  were  found  in  arms.  Some  isolated  strong  points  were 
surrendered  at  discretion,  the  officers  and  priests  alone  were  killed,  the 
common  men  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  the  Barbadoes.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  cruelty  of  this  storm,  but  there  seems  no  proof  that 
any  were  put  to  death  except  the  garrison,  who  were  between  3000 
or  4000  in  number ;  and  the  hope  which  Cromwell  himself  ex- 
pressed in  the  words — "  The  enemy  upon  this  were  filled  with  much 
terror,  and  truly  I  believe  this  bitterness  will  save  much  eftusion  of 
blood,  through  the  goodness  of  God  " — was  fully,  realized. 
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From  Drogheda,  leaving   N'eiiables  and  Coote  to  reliev*  London- 
derry and  conquer  Ulster,  Cromwell  turned  southward.     At  Wexford 
he  followed  his  unvarying  plan  of  summoning  the  governor,  with 
the  warning,  that  if  the  summons  was  refused  he  must  expect  the 
extreme  severity  of  a  storm.     The  governor  consented  to  treat,  but 
upon  terms  ridiculously  high  ;  and  while  the  negotiations  were  still 
pending,  a  chance  quarrel   brought  on  an   assault,  the  city   was 
stormed,  and  the  same  sharp  measure  dealt  to  the  garrison  as  at 
Drogheda  (Oct.  12).     In  this  instance  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
distinct  intention  of  such  a  thing  in  Cromwell's  mind.     The  fate  of 
the  garrison  arose  from  the  accident  of  war.     The  eff'ect  of  these  two 
fearful  victories  was,  however,  instantaneous ;  few  fortresses  hence- 
forward refused  the  summons.     Before  the  close  of  the  year  all  the 
South  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Waterford,  was  in  Cromwell's 
hands.    While  giving  his  troops  a  short  rest  during  the  winter,  it  had 
been  determined  that   the    Lord- Lieutenant   should   be   summoned 
home  to  assume  the  command  against  the  Scots.     But  he  was  again 
in  action  before  the  order  reached  him,  and  in  the  first  mouths  of 
1650   had   taken   the   town   of    Kilkenny,   overrun   the   county  of 
Tipperary,  and  completed  its  conquest  by  the  capture  of  Clonmel 
(May  10).     This  closed  his  victorious  career  in  Ireland.    RecaUed 
His   presence   was   required   in    England,   whither  he    **>  England, 
at  once  returned,  leaving  the  completion  of  his  work  to  Ireton  and 
Ludlow,  who  found  but  little  difficulty  in  finishing  what  he  had  so 
well  Ijcgun. 

The  victory  of  Rathmines  and  the  subsequent  successes  of  Cromwell 
had  changed  the  views  of  the  young  King.     He  had 

i  •lj.l*  11'  i-i.  ChATlea  accept! 

brought  himseli  to  accept  the  bitter  terms  which  the   the  scotch 
Scotch  Church  and  Estates  offered  him,  even  though    p"p*>«^- 
pressed  home  by  their  envoy,  Winram  of  Liberton,  with  most  un- 
compromising harshness.     He  had  promised  to  make  a  final  arrange- 
ment at  Breda,  in  Holland,  anxious  to  wait  a  little  longer  to  see 
whether  Montrose  and  the  genuine   Royalists  might  not  still  be 
successful.     But  disaster  had  throughout  followed  that  nobleman. 
He  had  collected  troops  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
but  his  transports  were  all  wrecked  on  their  way  to  Scotland,  and  it 
was  with  little  more  than  1000  men  that  he  proceeded  through  the 
counties   of  Caithness   and   Ross-shire.      There,   at  a  place  calle^i 
Corbiesdale,  he  was  entirely  routed  by  the  Covenanters   Montrow's  de- 
( April  27),  and  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  and  exe-    '**'  *"<*  "^eath. 
cuted  (May  21)  with  all  the  vindictive  insult  which  his  hereditary 
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Fairfax  refoslng 
to  fight 
Scotland, 

Covenant. 

Cromwell 
accepts  the 
command. 


enemy,  Argyle,  at  that  time  paramount  among  them,  could  inflict 
upon  him.  The  news  of  these  disasters  brought  Charles  to  submis- 
sion. With  the  singular  selfishness  and  meanness  which  marked 
both  himself  and  his  father  under  similar  circumstances,  he  disowned 
Montrose's  efforts,  accepted  all  the  Kmitations  required,  and  betook 
himself  to  Scotland  in  the  capacity  of  a  Covenanted  King. 

The  command  against  Scotland  was  given  to  Fairfax,  but  Fairfax, 
though  he  had  supported  the  action  of  the  army  at  the  time  of 
the  change  of  Government,  had  not  approved  of  the  execution 
of  Charles,  and  was  much  under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who 
was  a  Presbyterian.  He  declared  that  he  had  con- 
scientious scruples  against  fighting  the  Scotch,  with 
whom  the  kingdom  had  so  lately  been  bound  in  the 
The  command  was  therefore  transferred  to  Cromwell. 
It  was  not  without  great  pain  that  he  brought  himself 
to  fight  against  those  whom  he  acknowledged  as  belong- 
ing to  the  great  party  of  which  he  considered  himself 
the  champion,  and  which  he  spoke  of  as  "  the  godly  party  "  or  "  the 
good  men.^'  But  to  him  it  appeared  that  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  fighting — the  cause  namely  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty — was  still  at  stake.  Religious  liberty  meant  to  him  freedom 
of  conscience  within  far  larger  limits  than  could  be  hoped  for  under 
the  supremacy  of  Presbyterianism  ;  nor  could  he  believe  that  civil 
liberty  would  be  secured  under  a  Stuart  King  still  accompanied  by 
large  numbers  of  the  old  Royalist  party. 

He  passed  the  Tweed  with  an  army  of  16,000  men  on  the  16th  of 
July.  The  Scots  had  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  the 
old  Earl  of  Leven  and  of  David  Leslie.  As  yet  their  army  was  a 
purely  Covenanting  one.  By  an  act  of  the  Scotch  Church,  called  the 
Act  of  Classes,  all  known  Malignants,  and  the  Engagers  (as  those 
men  were  called  who  had  joined  Hamilton's  insurrection),  had  been 
removed  from  the  army.  The  country  between  the  Tweed  and 
Edinburgh  had  been  wasted ;  and  the  inhabitants,  terrified  by 
ridiculous  stories  of  the  English  cruelty,  had  taken  flight ;  but 
Cromwell's  army,  marching  by  the  coast,  was  supplied  by  the  fleet. 
He  thus  reached  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ;  but 
Leslie  skiKully  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  ground  and 
refused  to  be  brought  to  an  engagement.  It  became  necessary  for 
Cromwell  to  withdraw  towards  his  supplies.  He  fell 
of  Dimbar.  *  back  to  Duubar,  which  lies  upon  a  peninsula,  jutting 
out  into  the  Firth  of  Forth.     The  base  of  this  peninsula 
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is  at  a  little  distance  encircled  by  high  ground,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Lammermuir  Hills.  These  heights  were  occupied  by  the  Scotch 
army,  as  was  also  the  pass  through  which  the  road  to  Berwick  lies. 
Cromwell  was  therefore  apparently  shut  up  between  the  enemy  and 
the  sea,  with  no  choice  but  to  retire  to  his  ships  or  surrender. 
Had  Leslie  continued  his  cautious  policy,  such  might  have  been  the 
event.     A  little  glen,  through  which  runs  a  brook  called  the  Broxburn, 


1  First   position  of 

the  Scotclj 

2  Second  posifioa 

3  CromweU's  Army 


separated  the  two  enemies.  Between  it  and  the  high  grounds  lay  a 
narrow  but  comparatively  level  tract.  Either  army  attacking  the 
other  must  cross  this  glen.  There  were  two  convenient  places  for 
passing  it :  one,  the  more  inland  one,  towards  the  right  of  the  English, 
who  st°ood  with  their  back  to  the  sea,  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch.  Could  Leslie  secure  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  he 
would  "have  it  in  his  power  to  attack  when  he  pleased.     The  tempta- 
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tion  was  too  strong  lor  him,  he  gradually  moved  his  army  down  from 
the  hills  towards  its  own  right  flank,  thereby  bringing  it  on  to  the 
narrow  ground  between  the  hill  and  the  brook,  intending  with  his 
right  to  secure  the  passage  at  Broxmouth.  Cromwell  and  Lambert 
saw  the  movement,  saw  that  it  gave  them  a  corresponding  advantage 
if  they  suddenly  crossed  the  glen  at  Broxmouth,  and  fell  upon 
LesUe's  right  wing,  whHe  hia  main  body  was  entangled  in  the  narrow 
ground  before  mentioned.  The  attack  was  immediately  decided 
upon,  and  early  on  the  3rd  of  September  carried  out  with  perfect 
success.  The  Scotch  horse  of  the  right  wing  were  driven  in  con- 
fusion back  upon  their  main  body,  whom  they  trampled  under  foot, 
and  the  whole  army  was  thus  roUed  back  upon  itself  in  inextricable 
confusion. 

From  Dunbar  Cromwell  advanced  to  Edinburgh.  The  town  fell 
Takee  Edin-  easily  into  his  hands,  but  the  castle  offered  resistance  ; 
^^-  and  while  he  was  lying  before  it  political  differences 

began  to  show  themselves  among  his  enemies.     Three  parties  were 
gradually  apparent ;  one  purely  KoyaHst ;  another,  a  middle  party. 
Division  among    embodying  the  bulk  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  high 
the  scotdL         officials,  of  which  party  Argyle  was  the  head  ;  and  ii 
the  West  of  Scotland  a  more  extreme  party,  who  considered  any 
union  with  their   Malignant   King  injurious  to  the  cause.     The 
RoyaUsts  contrived  to  entice  the  young  King  to  fly  from  Edinburgh 
(Oct.  4),  with  the  idea  of  putting  himself  in  their  hands.     But  as 
Charles  found  no  troops  to  support  him,  and  was  quickly  foUowed  by 
the  Covenanted  troops,  he  returned.     The  Royalists  made  some  move- 
ments in  the  Highlands,  and  required  to  be  repressed  by  David  Leslie 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  thought  it  prudent  to  join  themselves 
to  Argyle's  party.     The  Start,  as  Charles's  sudden  flight  was  called, 
alarmed  the   Covenanters  so  thoroughly   that   they    henceforward 
tJ-eated  the  young  King  with  more  respect,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed,  that  in  the  present  crisis  all  Scotchmen  might  be  employed 
m  the  service  of  the  country,  thus  repealing  the  Act  of  Classes 
This  resolution  caUed  out  much  opposition  in  the  West,  where  a 
protest  was  drawn  up  against  it,  and  the  two  parties  assumed  the 
Protesteri  and     names  of  Resolutiouers  and  Protesters.     The  su2>port  of 
E«.oiutioner..      tj^g  Protesters  Cromwell,  trusting  to  the  character  of 
their  religious  views,  had  some  hope  of  securing,  and  negotiations 
were  set  on  foot  with  them  ;  but  though  subsequently,  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  friendship  of  some 
of  them,  and  was  constantly  inclined  to  show  them  favour,  they  at  pre- 
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sent  continued  the  war  against  him,  and  were  defeated  at  Hamilton 
by  General  Lambert.     Meanwhile  the  King  was  entirely    chariei  ii 
in  the  hands  of  the  Resolutiouers  ;  in  January  he  was   "owned, 
crowned,  and  renewed  the  Covenant ;  he  then  advanced  southward, 
hoping  to  intercept  a  part  of  the  English  army  which  had  not  yet  crossed 
the  Forth.     But  Cromwell,  moving  with  all  his  forces  northward, 
avoided  the  danger,  and  subjugated  the  county  of  Fife  and  the  city 
of  Perth.     But  while  thus  pursuing  his  successes,  he  had  passed  the 
Scotch  army,  which  thus  lay  between  him  and  England.     Charles  took 
advantage  of  this  mistake,  and  determined  to  push  on  at   Marches  into 
once  and  try  and  renew  the  quarrel  in  England  itself.    e«^i»»^*- 
The  news  of  his  advance  filled  the  Parliament  with  alarm.     It  was 
even  thought  that  Cromwell  had  allowed  the  King  thus  to  pass  him 
on  purpose,  having  come  to  some  terms  with  him,  while  others  be- 
lieved, with  more  show  of  probability,  that  his  object  was  to  compel 
that  party  in  England  which  disUked  the  present  rulers  to  act  ener- 
getically in  self-defence.     The  very  fact  that  the  world  could  not 
believe  in  Cromwell  making  an  error  proves  the  high  opinion  gene- 
rally formed  of  him.     Whether  accidental  or  intentional,  the  approach 
of  Charles  excited  the  people  to  action.     Recovering  from  their  firsf 
fright,  the  Council  of  State  took  vigorous  measures.     The  militij 
was  everywhere  raised,  and  as  Charles  advanced,  pursued  by  Lambert 
and  Cromwell,  the  forces  gradually  closed  round  him.    On  reaching 
Worcester,  he  waited  a  few  days,  collecting  his  army  round  him  ;  and 
was  there  overtaken  by  Cromwell,  who  had  come  by  the   ^^^^  ^^ 
eastern  road  from  Scotland,  and  so  across  England.     The   ^^  Worcester, 
attack  upon  the  town  was  from  the  south.     Worcester   Sept.  3. 
itself  lies  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn.     The  attack  was 
made  on  both  sides,  a  bridge  of  boats  connecting  Fleetwood  on  the 
west  with  Cromwell  and  the  main  army  on  the  east.    This  division 
of  troops  settled  the  plan  of  the  battle.     Charles,  coming  out  of  the 
town,  fell  upon  the  eastern  army,  entirely  separated  as  he  believed 
from  Fleetwood  and  the  west.    But  his  attack  was  in  vain.     Crom- 
well, who  had  been  with  Fleetwood,  hastily  returned  to  the  eastern 
bank,  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  RoyaUsts,  advanced  to  the  town, 
wliere  he  was  met  by  Fleetwood,  and  the  army,  thus  reunited,  pushed 
the  RoyaUsts,  stiU  fighting,  through  the  city,  and  so  completely  broke 
them  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  again  raUying.     This  victory 
was,  as  Cromwell  called  it,  the  "  crowning  mercy  "  of  the  war.   Charles 
himself  escaped  ;    and   after  an  adventurous  flight  ot   charies  escapes 
tbrty-four  days,  through  the  western  counties  and  along   ^«  ^"'^^^ 
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the  south  coast,  during  the  earlier  part  of  which  he  owed  his  safety 
entirely  to  the  fidelity  of  a  labouring  family  of  the  name  of  Penderii, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  ship  near  Brighton,  which  landed  him 
safely  in  France. 

Cromwell  marched  triumphantly  to  London.  He  had  left  Monk 
with  5000  troops  in  Scotland,  who  completed  the  conquest  of  that 
country,  which  was  subsequently,  by  an  ordinance  of  Cromwell,  united 
cromweu'f  to  England.     Both  in  religious  and  civil  matters  the 

mentla*"^"'  period  during  which  the  kingdoms  were  united  was  one 
Scotland.  of  remarkable  prosperity.     The  government  was  indeed 

somewhat  arbitrary,  but  on  the  whole  carried  on  so  as  to  call  forth 
the  praises  even  of  Cromwell's  enemies.  "  These  bitter  waters,"  writes 
one  of  them,  "  were  sweetened  by  the  Lord's  remarkably  blessing  the 
labours  of  his  faithful  serva  ts.  A  great  door,  and  effectual,  was 
opened  to  many."  "Scotland,"  we  are  told  by  another,  "was  kept 
in  great  order.  Some  castles  in  the  Highlands  had  garrisons  put  in 
them,  which  were  so  careful  in  their  discipline,  and  exact  in  their 
rules,  that  the  Highlanders  were  most  successfully  ruled  by  them. 
Forts  were  built,  and  an  army  of  8000  men  kept,  but  there  was  good 
justice  done.  Vice  was  suppressed  and  punished,  so  that  we  always 
reckon  those  eight  years  of  usurpation  a  time  of  great  prosperity." 

When  a  country  is  plunged  into  war,  especially  civil  war,  the 
victorious  general  and  his  army  almost  of  necessity  absorb  the  chief 
authority  of  the  state.     As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  main 
business  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State  had  been  to 
supply  means  for  the  support  of  the  army  ;  they  had  met  its  require- 
Foreign  diffl         nicnts  by  a  severe  land-tax  by  no  means  popular.     But 
ciutiea  of  th«       abroad  their  duties  had  been  more  difficult.     The  capitals 
of  the  Continent  were  filled  with  exiled  partisans  of  the 
late  King.     The  feelings  of  the  monarchical  governments  of  those 
countries  were  naturally  averse  to  the  new  republic.     Even  at  the 
Hague,  the  Court  of  the  Stadtholder,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Charles  L,  was  extremely  hostile.     The  republican  ambassadors 
had  met   with  scant  courtesy.     One   of  them,   Aschani,   had    been 
killed  at  Madrid,  another,  Dorislaus,  at  the  Hague.     Portugal  had 
given  refuge  to  Rupert,  when  his  fleet  had  been  driven  from  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that  country ;  and 
Blake's  fleet  had  been  fired  u])on   when  attempting  to  go  up  the 
Tagus.     With  Spain  and  Portugal  negotiations  were  yet  pending. 
In  Holland,  the  death  of  the  Stadtholder  enabled  the  republican 
party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  mercantile  class,  to  regain  the  direc- 
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tion  of  affairs,  and  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  incorporating  the  coun- 
try with  England  in  a  republican  union,  in  opposition  to  the  Kings 
of  Europe.  But  with  these  views  the  democracy  of  Holland,  always 
attached  to  the  House  of  Orange,  had  no  sympathy  ;  and  the  English 
ambassadors  were  still  liable  to  insult.  The  English  Parliament 
adopted  a  tone  in  its  remonstrances  which  roused  the  pride  of  the 
Dutch  ;  friendly  relations  were  broken  off  ;  St.  John  the  ambassador 
returned  in  anger ;  and  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  the 
Navigation  Act  was  passed,  which  forbad  the  importa-  Navigation  Act. 
tion  of  goods  into  England  except  in  English  ships,  or  °«^  ^'  ^*^^- 
in  ships  of  the  nation  which  produced  the  goods.  A  severe  blow 
was  thus  dealt  at  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  quarrel 
fast  ripened  into  a  war. 

Thus,  without  being  particularly  successful,  Parliament  carried  on 
its  work  with  fair  dignity.     Still  its  action  had  not   oug^^^.hi^i 
been  such  as  to  give  it  any  claim  to  a  perj)etual  tenure   character  of  the 
of  office.     By  the  Agreement  of  the  Nation,  the  docu-     "  "^*°  ' 
ment  under  which  the   present  Government  existed,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  Parliament — which  it  was  plain  to  the  eyes  of  all 
men  was  an  oligarchy,  and  a  very  poor  representation  of  the  people 
of  England — was  to  have  been  brought  to  an  end  in  the  year  1649. 
It  owed  its  continued  existence  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  ;  while 
the  very  life  of  the  Commonwealth  was  at  stake  in  war,  it  was  im- 
possible to  risk  a  dissolution  of  the  supreme  Government,  and  all 
question  of  such  a  step  had  consequently  been  laid  aside.     Now  that 
the  war  was  over,  CromweU  and  the  bulk  of  the  army   ^^^^^^^ 
were  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  the  nation.     Continued   de«ire«  a 

,        1  ..  1  V  settlemeixt. 

anarchy,  or  continued  arbitrary  rule,  was  by  no  means 
what  they  had  fought  for.  They  were  anxious  to  enter  into  the  fruit 
of  their  labour— a  settled  and  well-ordered  Government,  with  good 
security  for  religious  and  civil  liberty  ;  for  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  army  was  quite  unlike  other  armies,  that  it  consisted 
of  men  of  respectable  position,  of  the  most  earnest  religious  convic- 
tions, who,  whatever  advantages  they  may  have  reaped  by  their  posi- 
tion, yet  believed  themselves  engaged  in  a  patriotic  and  national  cause, 
and  were  not  influenced  by  any  mercenary  motives.  The  question 
then  of  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament  was  at  once  revived 
on  Cromwell's  return  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  Government  to  produce  some  of  those  acts  which  the  army, 
and  in  fact  the  great  Puritan  party  of  England,  regarded  as  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  their  liberties.     Under  this  pressure,  on  the  18th  of 
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November,  a  vote  was  passed,  setting  a  date  for  the  end  of  tl*e  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  was  put  at  an  enormous  distance,  at  not  less  than  three 
years'  time.  It  was  supposed  that  this  interval  was  necessary  in 
order  to  settle  the  form  which  the  future  Government  should  aswume- 
Conference  For  that  purpose  a  great  conference  was  held  in  the 

Paru^ent*  autuum  of  this  year  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
and  army.  army  ;  and  the  rival  views  of  those  who  were  for  a  pure 

republic  and  those  who  wished  for  something  monarchical  were 
ventilated.  The  monarchists,  who  included  in  their  number  the 
greater  part  of  the  lawyers,  wished  one  of  the  yoimger  sons  of  the 
late  King  to  be  set  up.  The  army  was  decidedly  republican. 
Cromwell  already  expressed  that  conviction,  which  he  afterwards  put 
in  force,  that  the  government  of  a  single  person  was  necessary,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  approve  of  the  idea  of  a  new  Stuart  king.  It 
was  believed  that  the  influence  of  his  son-in-law  Ireton  might  have 
modified  the  monarchical  views  of  Cromwell  ;  but  in  the  December 
of  this  year  Ireton  died  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Fleet- 
wood, who  also  married  his  widow.  Besides  limiting  their  own  exis- 
tence, Parliament  addressed  itself  to  the  reform  of  law — another 
favourite  plan  of  the  army.  The  committee  for  that  purpose  got  so 
far  as  to  vote  that  land,  if  registered,  should  belong  to  the  owner  who 
registered  it  without  encumbrance  ;  but  at  this  word  "encumbrance" 
a  dispute  arose  which  occupied  three  months,  and  nothing  was  done. 
Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  Holland  had  become  a  war.  After  the 
War  with  battle  of  Worcester,  the  States  had  sent  ambassadors  to 

HoUand.  London  to  attempt  an  accommodation.    But  the  demands 

of  Cromwell  were  exorbitant.  His  views  of  foreign  poUtics  did  not 
rise  above  those  of  the  ordinary  Englishman  of  his  time.  With  the 
rest  of  his  feUow-countrymen,  he  looked  back  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
as  the  great  epoch  of  national  glory.  He  desired  to  restore  England 
to  that  great  position  from  which  two  reigns  of  vacillating  kingcraft 
had  degraded  her.  With  that  rough  but  sincere  patriotism  which  he 
has  shared  with  many  other  statesmen  who  have  attempted  to  breathe 
fresh  life  into  their  native  country,  he  thought  the  greatness  of 
England  was  best  secured  by  riding  roughshod  over  the  claims  of 
other  countries,  and  making  her  power  acknowledged,  whether  the 
questions  at  issue  were  just  or  not.  To  his  mind  the  position  of 
England  required  that  she  should  be  supreme  in  the  narrow  seas 
He  therefore  demanded  the  honour  of  the  flag,  that  is,  he  required 
the  ships  of  all  other  countries  to  salute  the  English  flag  in  the 
Channel.     He  claimed  the  right  of  search,  dictated  his  own  arrange- 
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ments  in  the  matter  of  the  fisheries,  and  declared  himself  determined 
to  uphold  the  Navigation  Act,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 
The  negotiations  on  these  points  were  stiU  pending  when  Blake, 
meeting  Van  Tromp's  fleet  in  the  Downs,  in  vain  summoned  the 
Dutch  Admiral  to  lower  his  flag.  A  battle  was  the  consequence, 
which  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  8th  of  July  (1652).  The 
maritime  success  of  England  was  chiefly  due  to  the  genius  of  Blake, 
V  '10  having  hitherto  served  upon  shore,  now  turned  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  navy.  A  series  of  bloody  fights  took  place  between  the 
two  nations.  For  some  time  the  fortunes  of  the  war  seemed  unde- 
cided. Van  Tromp,  defeated  by  Blake,  had  to  yield  the  command  to 
De  Ruyter.  De  Ruyter  in  his  turn  was  displaced  to  give  way  again 
to  his  greater  rival.  Van  Tromp  was  reinstated  in  command.  A 
victory  over  Blake  off  the  Naze  (Nov.  28)  enabled  him  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  implying  that  he  had 
swept  the  English  from  the  seas.  But  the  year  1653  again  saw  Blake 
able  to  fight  a  drawn  battle  of  two  days'  duration  between  Portland 
and  La  Hogue  ;  while  at  length,  on  the  second  and  third  of  June,  a 
decisive  engagement  was  fought  off  the  North  Foreland,  in  which 
Monk  and  Deane,  supported  by  Blake,  completely  defeated  the  Dutch 
Admiral,  who,  as  a  last  resource,  tried  in  vain  to  blow  up  his  own 
ship,  and  then  retreated  to  the  Dutch  coast,  leaving  eleven  ships  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  In  the  next  month,  another  victory  on  the 
part  of  Blake,  accompanied  by  the  death  of  the  great  Dutch  Admiral, 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland.  The  States  were 
driven  to  treat.  In  1654  the  treaty  was  signed,  in  which  Denmark, 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  Swiss  provinces  were  included.  The 
war  had  been  too  objectless — the  points  of  similarity  between  the 
combatants  too  numerous  to  allow  of  the  terms  being  very  important ; 
such  as  they  were,  however,  they  were  in  favour  of  England.  The 
Dutch  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  English  flag  in  the 
British  seas ;  they  consented  to  the  Navigation  Act ;  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  English  and  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party 
in  Holland  was  completed  by  the  exclusion,  through  the  influence  of 
De  Witt  and  the  States  of  Holland,  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
grandson  of  Charles  I.,  from  the  office  of  Stadtholder.  The  oligarchi- 
cal party  in  Holland  even  promised  to  use  all  its  influence  to  exclude 
the  Prince  from  the  office  of  Captain  of  the  army  of  the  States. 

The  war,  whether  wise  or  not,  had  terminated  so  honourably  for 
England,  that  the  other  great  countries  of  Europe  began  eagerly  to  seek 
for  Cromwell's  alliance.     The  expenses  of  the  war  had,  however  been 
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considerable,  and  it  was  thought  right  to  meet  them  by  new  severity 
upon  the  Malignants ;  and  those  who  desired  a  speedy  settlement 
flaw  with  great  sorrow  troops  of  peaceable  Royalists  hurrying  to 
make  what  composition  they  could  with  the  Committee  of  Parliament, 
sitting  in  the  Goldsmiths'  and  Haberdashers'  Halls.  Thus  a  most 
inefficient  representation  of  the  people  was  arrogating  to  itself 
the  supreme  command ;  the  honour  of  England  abroad  was  but 
slightly  vindicated  ;  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government 
was  very  partially  established ;  Church  arrangements  elsewhere 
were  in  a  most  anarchical  condition  ;  law  reform  halted,  checked  by 
an  unmeaning  legal  quibble  ;  old  sores  were  raked  up  and  punished 
in  a  manner  which  was  seen  to  be  arbitrary  ;  and  no  hope  of  a  final 
settlement  of  Government  appeared.  This  state  of  affairs  was  not  at 
all  what  the  army  wanted  ;  and  in  August  a  strong  and  formidable 
Petition  from  petition  from  the  officers  was  sent  up  demanding  reform 
the  officer*.         Qf  ^^  j^^^  ^j^g  Settlement  of  a  gospel  ministry,  and, 

before  all  things,  a  new  Parliament.  Cromwell  was  urged  to  repress 
and  punish  the  petitioners  ;  in  fact,  he  favoured  their  cause.  The 
petition  had  its  effects.  It  began  to  be  evident  that  neither  nation 
nor  army  would  tolerate  the  present  Government  much  longer,  and 
repeated  conferences  were  held  between  the  leaders  of  the  army  and 
the  Government  to  arrange  some  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  plan  recommended  by  the  army  was  to  summon  a  certain 
number  of  well-known  and  well-approved  honest  and  prudent  men, 
and  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  future  Government  in  their  hands. 
The  existing  Parliament,  clinging  with  tenacity  to  their  power,  could 
not  be  brought  to  see  any  alternative  to  the  continuance 

Parliament  ,  "  i  /.  i     • 

considers  a  lu  Bome  shapc  or  other  of  their  own  existence.  At  length, 
dissolution.  seeing  the  determination  of  the  army,  they  set  about 
bringing  in  a  Bill  for  a  new  Parliament,  as  Cromwell  himself  afterwards 
complained,  with  as  much  unreasonable  celerity  as  they  had  hitherto 
shown  unreasonable  slowness.  The  one  critical  point  of  that  Bill  was, 
that  all  the  present  members  of  Parliament  were  to  sit  again  without 
re-election,  and  that  to  them  it  was  to  be  left  to  decide  aU  questions 
with  regard  to  the  new  elections.  This,  which  seemed  to  CromweU 
and  his  friends  a  mere  perpetuation  of  the  Parliament  under  other 
forms,  by  no  means  suited  their  views.  A  great  final  conference  was 
g^g^t  summoned,  to  be  held  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  WhitehalL 

cenferenc*.  After  both  parties  had  stated  their  opinions,  it  was  agreed 

that  the  conference  should  be  renewed  on  the  following  day,  the 
leaders  of  the  Parliament  party  pledging  themselves  that  no  further 
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action  should  be  taken  on  the  Bill  till  that  conference  was  concluded. 
Great  then  was  the  astonishment  of  CromweU  and  his  friends  when 
they  heard  on  the  following  day  that  the  Bill  was  being  hastened 
through  all  its  stages,  with  such  haste,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  even 
properly  engrossed  on  parchment,  that  it  was  to  be  passed  on  paper. 
The  dishonesty  of  the  proceeding  roused  CromwelFs  anger.    For 
weeks  past  he  had  been  struggling  against  his  wishes  to  dissolve  the 
House,  and  was  loyally  determined  that  it  should  be,  if  possible,  in- 
duced to  retreat  from  its  position  with  honour.     His  mind  was  now 
made  up.     Taking  with  him  a  few  troopers,  he  hastened  to  the  House 
(April  20),  and  took  his  seat  as  usual  as  a  private  member.     But 
as  the  debate  went  on,  his  patience  became  exhausted.     He  stepped 
forward  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  gradually  warming  to  his 
subject,  began  to  speak  hard  truths  to  the  members.    "  What  right 
had  they,"  he  asked,  "  to  be  rulers  of  England  ?     Some  were  known 
drunkards,  some  loose  livers,"  and  so  on.     Finally,  when  members 
tried  to  call  him  to  order,  he  summoned  in  his  troopers.     Harrison, 
who  was  with  him,  helped  Lenthall  from  the  chair  ;  and  the  House 
took  its  departure,  so  little  regretted  by  the  nation,  that,  as  Cromwell 
afterwards  said,  not  even  a  dog  barked  as  they  left  the   cromweuexpeb 
place.     Some  of  the  expelled  members  were  men  of  high   ^^^^ 
ability  and  character.     Many  of  them  afterwards  ap-     *^ 
peared  as  friends  and  supporters  of  Cromwell,  but  it  was  plain  at  that 
time  that  they  were  bent  on  founding  an  oligarchical  rule  as  pre- 
judicial to  English  liberty  as  that  of  an  arbitrary  king. 

Cromwell's  own  position  was  now  a  most  difficult  one.  He  was 
in  fact  the  only  constituted  authority  in  the  kingdom— the  com- 
mander of  all  the  troops  raised  or  to  be  raised.  He  was,  as  he  him- 
self said  and  felt,  the  absolute  master  of  the  country.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion he  had  no  wish  to  occupy  ;  it  suited  neither  his  personal  nor 
political  views.  He  desired  some  final  constitutional  settlement,  and 
thought  of  himself  only  as  a  man  who  had  been  providentiaUy  raised 
to  a  position  in  which  he  could  maintain  order  while  that  constitu- 
tion was  being  satisfactorily  founded.  He  therefore  at  once  proceeded 
to  give  effect  to  the  project  which  the  army  had  all  along  urged,  and 
summoned  an  assembly  of  carefuUy  selected  men  of  well-approved 

life  and  religion. 

This  assembly  was  known  as  the  Little  Parliament.    It  consisted 
of  men  of  very  respectable  character  and  position  in  the   ^^^^^^  ^itti* 
country,  some  noblemen,  some  afterwards  the  founders   J^iiJ»«»»^ 
of  noble  houses,  some  merchants,  and  others.     One  of 
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these  merchants  was  a  leather  merchant  in  London  of  the  name  of 
Praise-God  Barebone  ;  the  absurdity  of  the  name  gave  a  handle  to 
ridicule,  and  the  Parliament  has  been  nicknamed  Barebone's  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  a  failure.  As  Cromwell  himself  afterwards  confessed, 
the  summoning  of  it  was  a  mistake ;  the  men  chosen  had,  for  the  most 
part,  gone  too  far  in  religious  fanaticism  and  destructive  social  prin- 
ciples. The  chief  influence  in  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
party  ;  and  instead  of  confining  themselves,  as  Cromwell  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  them  do,  to  a  reform  of  existing  institutions,  they 
proceeded  to  a  work  of  destruction.  They  passed  a  Bill  entirely 
doing  away  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  hints  were  heard  of 
substituting  the  judicial  arrangements  of  the  Jews.  They  were  pro- 
ceeding also  to  destroy  tithes,  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  all  Church 
government.  Afraid  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  certain  that  their 
measures  would  not  be  approved  by  Cromwell — who,  however  radical 
in  his  love  of  personal  excellence  as  contrasted  with  social  or  heredi- 
tary birth,  was  at  heart  a  conservative,  and  loved  what  appeared  to 
,, ,.    ,  him  the  fundamental  part  of  the  English  Constitution — 

It  dissolve!  c 

itself.  the  majority,  in  December,  after  a  short  session,  volun- 

^^^'  ^^  tarily  resigned  into  his  hands  the  power  which  he  had 

intrusted  to  them. 

Cromwell  was  again  sole  master  of  England,  and  after  much  careful 
thought — the  council  of  officers,  and  others  interested  in  the  nation, 
having  now  tried  the  plan  of  the  army — he  determined  to  try  his 
_        „      ,      own   scheme  of  something   monarchical.      On   Friday, 

Cromwell  made  *^  .  "^ ' 

Protector  under  December  16,  a  document  was  issued,  called  the  Instru- 
tbe  inatxtunent.    j^^j^^  ^f  Government,  by  which  he  was  given  the  title 

of  Protector,  associated  with  a  Council  of  State,  fifteen  in  number ; 
and  by  this  document  a  new  and  free  Parliament  was  to  be  elected, 
400  in  number,  the  qualification  both  for  electors  and  members  being 
;£200.  Parliaments  were  to  be  triennial,  and  no  Parliament  was  to 
be  dissolved  till  after  it  had  sat  five  months  ;  there  was  some  altera- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  seats  ;  some  rising  towns  elected  members, 
certain  decayed  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  their  members  given 
to  the  counties.  It  differed  principally  from  the  plan  of  the  Rump 
Parliament  in  two  points,  in  the  existence  of  a  single  Chief  of  the  State, 
*and  in  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  could  only 
sit  after  re-election.  The  new  Parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  The  body 
of  the  nation  again  quietly  accepted  the  change.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these  repeated  exertions  of  what  appeared  an  arbitrary 
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power   took    place   without   exciting   much   anger.      The   excluded 
members  of  the  Rump,  the  strong  conscientious  Republicans,  and  the 
whole  class  of  Levellers  were  full  of  bitterness.     But,  on  the  whole, 
the  better  part  of  the  nation  acquiesced.     The  Council,  which  was 
drawn  from  men  of  various  parties,  was  highly  respectable  in  every 
way,  and  it  may  at  least  prove  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
CromweU  that  Milton,  who  had  been  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  willingly  accepted  the  change,  and  continued  to 
act  under  the  new  Government.     Till  the  Parliament  met,  it  was 
arranged    that    Cromwell's    ordinances    should    have    the   force    of 
law.     For  these  months  he  was  practically  arbitrary,   Higvigoroiu 
and  he  used  his  power  wdth  vigour.     We  have  seen  that    '^'^®- 
his  two  great  objects  were  the  establishment  of  religion  and  the  re- 
form of  law ;  the  first  of  these  he  carried  out  upon  a  very  liberal  basis. 
He  established  a  body  of  **  Triers,"  and  any  man  appointed  to  a 
benefice,  whatever  his  particular  form  of  belief  may  have  been,  unless 
he  were  a  Romanist,  having  once  satisfied  these  Triers  as  to  the 
fundamental  orthodoxy  of  his  creed  and  the  excellence  of  his  life, 
was  allowed  to  hold  it.     At  the  same  time,  in  each  county  a  commis- 
sion was  established  for  the  exclusion  of  unfit  clergy.     With  regard 
to  the  law,  he  issued  an  ordinance  for  the  reform  of  Chancery,  re- 
moving some  of  the  enormous  arrears  to  the  common  law  courts.     At 
the  same  time  he  began  to  foreshadow  his  foreign  policy.     Portugal 
found  itself  obliged  to  consent  to  his  terms,  although  much  incensed 
at  the  even-handed  rigour  with  which  Don  Pantaleone  Sa,  the  brother 
of  the  ambassador,  had  been  executed  for  killing  a  man  in  a  brawl. 
A  close  alliance  was  also  contracted  with  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden, 

But,  in  spite  of  his  success,  his  Government  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  plots  of  the  two  extreme  parties.     Discontent  had   _     .,    ,  ^ 

,  T.T  iT»T.      Vowel  ■  plot. 

frequently  to  be  suppressed  m  the  army,  and  a  Royalist 
conspiracy,  known  as  Vowel  and   Gerard's  Plot,   was   discovered. 
Thirty  troopers   were   to  assassinate  the  Protector  on  his  way  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  London  was  then  to  be  raised  in  favour  of  the 
King.     Both  Vowel  and  Gerard,  the  chief  conspirators,  were  executed, 
and  several  others  imprisoned.     In  tliis  state  of  feeling  it  was  not 
without  grave  anxiety  that  the  assembling  of  the  new    ^^  reformed 
Parliament  was  watched.     Declared  Royalists  had  been    Parliament. 
excluded,  but  all  other  classes,  neutrals  as  well  as  active     *^  '  ' 
Puritans,  were  admitted.     When  it  assembled,  it  was  found  to  con- 
gist  of  all  parties,  and  the  republicans  were  verv  ptrongly  represented 
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It  was  opened  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  Cromwell,  ad- 
dressing them  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  nation  had  lain  under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, its  wars  with  Portugal  and  Holland,  and  threatened  war  with 
France;  the  suffering  state  of  trade,  and  bad  condition  of  the 
finances;  explained  to  them  his  own  conduct  in  continuing  the 
taxes,  in  attempting  some  religious  settlement,  some  reform  of  law, 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  assayed  in  vain,  and  his  successful 
foreign  policy.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  their  first  duties  were 
the  completion  of  these  works,  the  planting  of  Ireland  with  English 
colonists,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  taxes,  no  longer  as  his  arbitrary 
work,  but  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  self-imposed  duties  of  the  national 
representation.  But,  though  this  speech  was  admired  at  the  time,  it 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  Cromwell  desired.  As  he  had  pro- 
bably himself  feared,  the  freedom  of  election  had  introduced  men  of 
such  various  parties,  that  strong  united  action  seemed  impossible. 
Instead  of  producing  that  settlement  which  he  wanted,  instead  of 
wm  not  governing  and  legislating  in  accordance  with  the  Instru- 

produce  the         ment  of  Government,  which  was  the  existing  Constitu- 
emen  .  tion,  the  various  parties  at  once  set  to  work  discussing 

what  ought  to  be  the  Constitution,  especially  questioning  the  advan- 
tage of  a  government  "  by  Parliament  and  a  single  person. "  Now  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  Cromwell  regarded  as  a  fundamental  necessity. 
He  therefore  summoned  the  Parliament  before  him,  explained  to 
them  the  difference  between  "fundamentals  which  they  might  not 
touch  and  accidentals  which  they  might,"  pointed  out  that  in  ap- 

cromweu  tunu  P^^^g  ^^  ^^  summous  issucd  by  his  authority  they 
out  hia  had  acknowledged  that  authority,  and  demanded  from 

opponen  .  ^^^j^  member  a  written  recognition  of  the  constitution 

of  government  by  Parliament  and  a  single  person.  A  certain  number 
refused  the  recognition,  and  retired  sulkily  to  their  counties.  About 
three-fourths  continued  their  work,  but  still  wasted  their  time  upon 
unessential  alterations  in  the  Constitution,  leaving  the  Government 
and  all  reforms  untouched.  During  the  five  months  of  their  session 
they  never  once,  as  Cromwell  complained,  had  any  communication 
at  all  with  him,  and  were  in  fact  hindering  rather  than  helping  that 
general  pacification  and  settlement  of  England  which  was  his  object. 
ParUament  does  Though  Constantly  fretting  under  this  treatment  of 
u°d^oived.'*  theirs,  he  determined  to  allow  the  five  months  appointed 
Jaa.  M.  by  the  Instrument  to  elapse,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 

tke  House,  he  construed  the  five  months  as  lunar  months,  consisting  of 
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four  weeL   each,  and  the  very  moment  the  twenty  weeks  had  elapsed 
he  dissolved  them. 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  they  should  be  got  rid  of.     The  con- 
stant uncertainty  in  which  they  kept  the  nation  afforded  opportunity 
for  plots  on  both  sides.     Both  RoyaHsts  and  Anabaptists  began  to 
raise   their  heads,   wMle  the  army  of  Scotland  grew  discontented 
because   no   measures   were   taken  to  pay  it  with  regularity.     Not 
only   did   the   extreme  parties  grow  bitterer  in    their    hatred    to 
Cromwell,  they  began  to  make  common  cause,  and  the  danger  was 
becoming  really  threatening.     The  beginning  of  1655  was   danger  from 
marked  by  the  discovery  or  outbreak  of  these  plots,    p^o**- 
Major  Wildman  was  apprehended  in  the  act  of  dictating  a  treasonable 
declaration  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  place  in  confine- 
ment the  chiefs  of  the  Anabaptists,  such  as  Hanison   ^^*p*^*^ 
and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby.     In  March  the  Royalist  movement  broke 
out  in  Sahflbury,  where  Colonel  Penrudduck  and  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff 
suddenly  rose  in  arms  during  the  assizes,  seized  the  judges,  and 
were  with  difficulty  kept  from  hanging  them.     They  then  proclaimed 
King  Charles,  and  withdrew  towards  CornwalL     Near 
South  Molton,  the  Parliamentary  troops  came  up  with    ^^'y*"^* 
them,  and  entirely  defeated  their  followers.     Several  of  the  leaders, 
including  Penrudduck  and  Grove,  were  beheaded,  while  others,  found 
guilty  of  high  treason  and  horsestealing,  were  shipped  to  the  Bar- 
badoes,  a  very  favourite  punishment  of  Cromwell's.     Charles  and 
Hyde,  who  was  acting  as  his  minister,  were  bitterly  disappointed  at 
the  failure  of  the  movement ;  and  upon  discovering  that  their  plan 
had   been  disclosed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Manning,  Charles 
stretched  his  rights  as  dzjure  King  living  in  a  foreign  land  so  far  as 
to  have  him  shot  in  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Neuburg,  after 
examination  before  his  Council. 

The  constant  recurrence  and  wide  ramification  of  these  plots  ren- 
dered vigorous  measures  necessary.  Cromwell,  without  a  Parliament, 
with  no  force  that  he  could  thoroughly  trust  except  the  army,  found 
himself  compelled  to  divide  England  into  ten,  and  subsequently 
twelve  districts,  over  which  he  set  major-generals,  with  cromweu't 
power  little  short  of  absolute,  subordinate  only  to  the  n»Jor-generai«. 
Protector  and  his  Council.  These  major-generals  had  the  militia  of 
their  districts  in  their  hands,  and  were  particularly  employed  in 
assisting  the  Triers  and  Expurgators  in  supplying  the  Church  with 
godly  ministers.  Regarding  the  constant  plots  of  the  Royalists  as  the 
chief  causes  of  the  additional  expenses  entailed  upon  the  Government, 
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they  levied  from  the  Royalists  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  known 
by  the  name  of  "The  Decimation."  Although  arbitrary,  the  people, 
weary  of  disturbance,  made  no  objection  to  this  Government,  which 
on  the  whole  worked  well  and  justly. 

It  lasted  about  a  year,  during  which  the  energy  of  the  Protector, 
having  now  secured  domestic  quiet,  was  directed  to  raising  the 
„    .       ,.         character  of  the  country  abroad.     His  poUcv  was  a  de- 

Forelgn  policy.  .  i         «/ 

clared  and  simple  one.  His  object  was  to  set  England 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe.  With  this  end  in 
view,  when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  attempted  by  force  of  arms  and  by 
persecution  to  convert  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine 
valleys,  Cromwell  at  once  took  up  their  cause,  and  refused  to  com- 
plete a  treaty  which  Mazarin,  the  French  minister,  was  most  eager 
to  form  with  him,  till  justice  had  been  done.  This  treaty  was  itself 
part  of  his  general  plan.  Adopting  the  views  of  the  statesmen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  still  regarded  Spain  as  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  powers,  and  it  was  to  oppose  that  Court,  and  not  to  assist 
France,  that  he  was  willing  to  unite  with  Mazarin.  His  enmity 
to  Spain  had  already  taken  an  active  form.  Blake  had  for  the  laat 
year  been  lying  off  the  coast,  watching  for  the  Plate  ships  ;  and 
a  great  fleet  and  expedition,  which  had  been  raised  with  secret 
^      .^^  „    ,     instructions,  was  found  to  be  directed  against  the  Island 

War  with  Spain.  '  ~ 

of  Hispaniola,  to  deal  a  blow  if  possible  against  the 
Spanish  interest  in  the  West  Indies.  The  expedition  was  not  a 
success.  It  had  been  organized  by  Desborough,  probably  not  weU, 
and  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Penn,  and  to  Venables  as  commander 
of  the  land  forces.  Neither  of  these  oflicers  gave  satisfaction.  They 
acted  without  energy,  and  were  driven  from  Hispaniola.  But  to 
Capture  of  avoid  the  appeai'ance  of  total  defeat,  they  mastered  the 

Jamaica.  Island  of  Jamaica,  at  the  time  regarded  as  of  little  value. 

On  their  return  to  England  they  were  both  imprisoned  for  leaving 
their  command  without  leave.  But  CromweU  determined  to  make 
the  best  he  could  of  such  success  as  he  had  won,  and  during  the  rest 
of  his  reign  he  eagerly  pressed  forwaid  the  colonization  of  Jamaica, 
of  which  the  wealth  and  resources  gradually  became  evident  In 
November  the  treaty  with  France  was  completed,  and  open  war  de- 
clared against  Spain,  the  fleets  to  be  employed  against  it  being 
intrusted  to  Montague  and  Blake. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  question  of  the  readmission  of  the 
Jews  to  England  was  raised,  and  a  conference  held  on  the  subject. 
Cromwell  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  it,  but  the  superstition  ol  hia 
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counseUors  was  too  strong  for  him ;  he  could  go  no  further  than  to 
admit  of  their  residence  in  England  upon  sufferance.     The  war  wilh 
hpam   gave   fresh   opportunities   to   the   Royalists.      Charles  again 
appeared  upon  the   coast.    An  invasion  even  was  dreaded ;  and 
CromweU    who  never  liked  his  position  as  arbitrary  r.^L. 
governor,  determmed  upon  summoning  a  new  ParUa    "***'^  cromweu 
ment  to  his  assistance.     In  September  it  assembled ;   ?^n^.lT' 
again  he  gave  the  members  a  short  history  of  the  events  which  had 
taken  p  ace  and  of  the  constraint  under  which  he  had  felt  himself  to 
uiidertake  the  government,  and  again  urged  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  restoring  some  sort  of  constitution.    To  secure  some  unitv  of 
action,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  exclude  about  a  hundred  of  the 
most  violent  of  his  enemies.     Thus  arranged,  the  Parliament  set 
really  to  work  at  its  duties.      This  hopeful   state  of  afl^airs  was 
mcreased  by  the  popularity  gained  by  a  great  victory  which  Blake 
and  Montague  won  over  the  Spaniards.    The  Plate  fleet  had  been 
captured   and  very  visible  proofs  of  the  success  were  shown  by  the 
passage  of  thirty-eight  waggon  loads  of  the  treasure  from  Portsmouth 
to  London.     At  the  same  time,  CromweU  found  it  possible  to  with- 
draw  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  major-generals 

The  general  success  of  the  Protector  had  thwarted  aU  plans  of 
invasion  which  had  been  contrived  by  Spain  and  the  Royalists      His 
enemies  were  again  reduced  to  plots.    Charles  had  lona   „.       , 
since  offered  large  rewards  for  the  head  of  « the  base   cromX 
mechanic  fellow  who  had  usurped  his  throne  ; "  and  now,  in  January 
1657,  Colonel  Sexby,  an  old  leader  of  the  LeveUers,  whom  hatred  for 
CromweU  had  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Royalists 
had  been  hatching  plots  to  kill  the  Protector.     Failing  himself  he 
intrusted  an  old  soldier  caUed  Miles  Sindercomb  with  the  duty     He 
at  first  arranged  a  sort  of  infernal  machine  in  the  windows  of  a  house 
at  Hammersmith,  intending  to  kUl  CromweU  on  his  way  to  Hampton 
Court.     On  the  faUure  of  this  plan  he  determined  on  a  stiU  bolder 
step,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  WhitehaU.    This  also  was  discovered 
But  the  danger  which  had  threatened  the  Hfe  of  the  man  whom  the 
whole  Puntan  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  Anabaptists 
regarded  as  necessary  to  their  existence,  tended  to  unite  Parliament' 
which  now,  though  many  of  its  members  had  formerly  been  his  ene- 
mies, combined  in  presenting  him  with  a  formal  congratulation  on 
his  escape,  and  began  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  hedge  him 
round   with  some   more    sacred   securities    than  his   Protectorship 
afforded,  and  to  speak  of  making  him  King. 
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This  growing  feeling  found  utterance  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
when  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  one  of  the  members  for  London,  induced 
Froposai  to  cau  the  Parliament  to  hear  "  an  improved  constitution  for 
him  King.  thcse  nations,"  suggesting  a  second  House  of  Parliament, 

and  an  increase  of  the  Protector's  power,  even  to  give  him  the 
name  of  King.  Pack's  suggestion  was  afterwards  incorporated  in 
The  Petition  the  documeut  known  as  the  Petition  and  Advice.  By 
and  Advice.  i(^^  gj^^  Qf  March,  the  Petition  and  Advice  had  been 
voted  by  the  House,  and  on  the  31st  of  that  month  'vas  presented 
to  Cromwell  for  acceptance.  It  consists  of  eighteen  articles,  short 
and  clear  enough,  and  in  fact  restored,  as  far  as  was  possible 
without  recalling  the  old  House,  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the 
country.  In  all  its  essential  points  it  exactly  agreed  with  Cromwell's 
own  views.  As  has  been  before  said,  he  was  at  heart  conservative, 
and  believed  thoroughly  in  the  necessity  of  checks  upon  the  arbitrary 
power,  whether  of  the  head  of  the  executive  or  of  Parliament.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  earlier  opinions,  all  his  later  experience  had 
tended  to  strengthen  his  conservative  feelings.  All  the  irregulai 
methods  to  which  he  had  been  driven  had  been  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory. His  Little  Parliament  had  been  an  absolute  faOure.  His 
second  Parliament,  republican  in  character,  had  done  nothing.  His 
major-generals,  though  working  well  as  a  temporary  expedient,  had 
been  constantly  open  to  the  charge  of  illegality.  He  felt  that  the 
continued  government  of  the  aimy  was  destructive  to  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand.  Parliament,  when  left 
to  itself,  had  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  incapable  of  seeing  any 
good  apart  from  its  own  existence,  and  intent  on  establishing  a 
tyranny  in  no  way  preferable  to  that  of  the  monarchy  it  had  super- 
seded. He  was  therefore  quite  inclined  to  introduce  an  Upper 
House  as  a  check  upon  the  Lower,  government  in  a  single  person 
as  a  check  upon  the  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  itself  as  a 
check  upon  the  arbitrary  tendency  of  the  single  person.  He 
also,  more  than  all  else,  had  at  heart  a  Church  at  once  free  and 
orderly.  It  was  then  with  complete  acquiescence  that  he  heard 
the  articles  in  the  Petition  and  Advice,  which  secured  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  but  which  sug- 
gested that  the  religion  thus  maintained  should  be  based  upon  a 
declaration  of  the  Christian  faith  of  the  simplest  character ;  all 
varieties  of  opinion  in  non-essentials  and  in  the  forms  of  worship  being 
regarded  as  immaterial.  He  approved  also  of  the  establishment  of 
twr*  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  securing  the  civil  liberty  of  the  subject  ; 
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and  of  the  limitation  set  to  his  own  power  in  the  matter  of  the 
army,  which  was  henceforward  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the 
executive  and  Parliament.  He  even  added  additional  clauses  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  of  finance,  to  forbid  any  public  expendi- 
ture except  by  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  to  render  the  Treasurers 
receiving  the  money  accountable  to  every  Parliament. 

The  only  point  on  which  he  disagreed  was  the  title  of  King,  which 
was  pressed  upon  him.  Left  entirely  to  himself,  he 
might  have  desired  the  title,  which,  as  many  lawyers  thetitieofKing. 
urged,  was  almost  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  many  *^*^  ^°' 
of  the  existing  laws,  all  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  under  the  sup- 
position that  there  would  be  a  King.  But  he  thought  it  wiser— for 
fear,  no  doubt  in  part  of  the  anger  which  such  a  title  excited  among 
his  supporters  in  the  army,  in  part  because,  as  he  pointed  out,  the 
reality  of  kingship  might  exist  without  the  name,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  consistency — to  refuse  the  title,  and  to  continue  that  which 
he  now  held,  the  Protector  of  England.  His  position,  however,  was 
exactly  that  of  a  King,  except  that  his  title  was  not  hereditary.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  nominating  his 
successor.  The  propriety  of  Cromwell's  conduct  in  thus  accepting 
the  Petition  and  Advice  without  the  royal  dignity  was  a  matter  of 
much  discussion  even  among  his  own  friends.  Several  of  the  army 
commanders,  as  Whalley,  Goffe  and  Berry,  seem  to  have  wished  that 
he  should  have  accepted  the  office,  and  founded  a  dynasty.  Des- 
borough,  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  were  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

The  session  of  Parliament  pursued  its  course,  gi*anting  what  money 
was  required,  and  was  quietly  closed  by  an  adjournment  in  June,  to 
give  the  Protector  time  to  select  his  new  House  of  Lords,  which,  with 
the  present  Commons'  House,  was  to  assemble,  in  conformity  with 
the  Petition  and  Advice,  early  in  the  following  year. 

While  affairs  seemed  to  be  going  thus  prosperously  for  Cromwell 
in  England,  he  was  raising  the  importance  of  the  country  hii  toceta 
abroad.  The  war  with  Spain  was  carried  on  with  marked  »^'o**- 
success  at  sea  by  Blake,  who  destroyed  a  second  great  Plate  fleet  in 
the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  upon  land,  where  a  body  of  English  troops 
were  now  acting  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Reynolds,  and  sub- 
sequently under  that  of  Lockart,  the  ambassador  to  France.  These 
troops  had  been  sent  by  CromweU  on  the  understanding  that  Mar- 
dyke  and  Dunkirk,  after  capture,  were  to  be  given  over  to  him.  They 
had  been  employed  however  chiefly  against  inland  fortresses,  such  as 
Montm^dy  and  Cambrai,  which  was  not  at  all  what  Cromwell  desired. 
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His  pressing  letters  induced  Mazarin  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  In 
September,  Mardyke  was  taken  with  the  co-operation  of  Montague 
and  the  fleet. 

But  the  appearance   of  general   success   was   somewhat  hollow. 

Every  change  in  the  Constitution  roused  afresh  the  hopes  of  the 

Royalists.     Sexby,  the  Anabaptist  colonel,  who  in   his  persistent 

enmity  to  Cromwell  had  become  the  chief  agent  of  the  Royalists, 

was  in  October  apprehended  as  he  was  lea^^ng  England,  where  he 

had  been  spreading  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Killing  no  murder,"  and 

otherwise  trying  to  organize  a   rebellion.     In  the  winter  Ormond 

himself  came  over  from  abroad,  and  entered  into  communication  with 

all  sections  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  while  Spain  hoped  to 

neutralize  the  successes  of  France  and  England  in  the  Low  Countries 

Attempts  at        ^^  assisting  Charles  to  regain  his  throne.     Cromwell 

thwiJtd.  ^^^  remarkable  for  his  success  in  thwarting  the  plots 

formed  against  him,  being  much  assisted  by  Thurloe,  his 

Secretary  of  State.    Even  at  this  moment,  Willis,  a  member  of  a  small 

secret  committee  who  had  undertaken  the  management  of  Royalist 

affairs,  and  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Sealed  Knot,'' 

was  in  his  pay.     Still  the  situation  was  grave,  and  the  Royalists 

hoped  much  from  the  new  Parliament.     Nor  were  they  wrong  in 

expecting  that  the  Government  would  find  itself  in  difiiculties. 

In  accordance  with  the  Petition  and  Advice,  the  members  who  had 
Parliament         ^®®^  excluded  from  the  last  session  were  now  readmitted, 
""z^fnllt      ^^^  ^^^^^  influence,  which  was  naturally  directly  opposed 
"     '  to  Cromwell,  waa  increased  by  the  absence  of  a  certain 

number  of  his  greatest  friends,  who  had  been  summoned  to  take 
their  places  in  the  new  Upper  House.     For  this  body  sixty-two 
summonses  had  been  issued,  but  the  difiiculty  of  creating  a  new 
peerage  was  at  once  manifested  by  the  refusal  of  such  of  the  old 
peers  as  were  summoned  to  take  their  seats  by  the  side  of  the  new 
creations.     It  was  against  the  Upper  House  too  that  the  Republicans 
of  the  House  of  Commons  directed  their  assaults.     They  had  been 
required  to  take  an  oath  to  the  Protector  and  the  Constitution,  but 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  and  Mr.  Scott,  their  leaders,  seem  to  have  taken 
a  very  lax  view  of  the  obligation  it  entailed  on  them,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  wrangle  as  to  the  name  by  which   the  new   House 
should  be  called,  and  the  amount  of  respect  which  should  be  shown 
it     After  a  few  days  thus  idly  spent,  Cromwell  called  the  House 
before  him,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Commonwealth  unless  they  acted  with  unanimity. 
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Conspiracies  he  declared  to  be  rife  in  all  quarters,  an  invasion  threat- 
ening, and  the  Protestant  cause  stiU  further  weakened  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.     But  his  words  had  no 
effect.     The  Republicans,  smarting  from  their  late  exclusion,  would 
do  nothing  but  continue  the  old   squabbles,   and  on  the  4th  of 
February,  losing  aU  patience,  the  Protector,  charging 
them  with  breaking,  or  at  least  with  wholly  misappre-    dissolved, 
bending  the  character  of  the  oath  they  had  taken,  and   ^*^  *" 
pointing  out  the  folly  of  risking  a  whole  cause  by  their  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, dissolved  this  Parliament  also. 

This  was  his  last  attempt  at  Parliamentary  government.  Each 
successive  attempt  that  he  had  made  had  been  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  old  constitutional  government  of  England.  They  had  all  been 
thwarted  by  the  incorrigible  obstinacy  of  a  few  determined  Republi- 
cans, who  could  not  forgive  Cromwell  for  having  overthrown  their 
favourite  scheme  of  government  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  It  was  very  necessary  for  Cromwell  to  be  able  to  act 
with  energy.  "Believe  me,"  writes  a  contemporary,  cromweii 
"that  dissolution  was  of  such  necessity,  that  if  their  a^'oi'ite. 
session  had  continued  but  a  few  days  longer,  all  had  been  blood,  both 
in  the  City  and  in  the  country,  on  Charles  Stiiart's  account."  With 
his  hands  now  untrammelled,  Cromwell  set  to  work  with  his  usual 
vigour.  Arrests  were  made  in  all  directions.  Ormond  was  warned 
to  leave  London.  A  council  of  officers,  the  only  council  which  he 
appeared  to  be  able  to  trust,  was  summoned,  and  professed  their 
devotion  to  him.  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  made  similar 
protestations.  A  sharp  blow  was  determined  on.  Weary  with  the 
continual  plots,  and  "  considering  that  it  was  not  fit  there  should  be 
a  plot  of  this  kind  every  winter,"  a  High  Court  of  Justice  was  ap- 
pointed according  to  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  three  Royalists,  Sir 
Henry  Slingsby,  Dr.  Hewit,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  were  brought  before 
it.  Hewit  and  Slingsby  were  found  guilty  and  executed.  Mordaunt 
and  some  others  were  brought  before  common  juries,  as  Cromwell 
found  that  his  High  Court  of  Justice  was  not  popular. 

The  conspiracies  in  England  seemed  for  the  moment  trodden  out. 
Turenne,  mainly  by  the  assistance  of  his  English  allies,  entirely  de- 
feated the  Spaniards  under  Don  Jwhn  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  sub- 
sequently captured  Dunkirk  ;  apprehensions  of  foreign  invasions  were 
thus  removed.  Never  had  Cromwell's  name  stood  so  high  Respect  for  him 
in  Europe.  Ostentatious  embassies  were  sent  him  from  '^^oad. 
France.     Louis  XIV.  was  only  prevented  by  illness  from  paying  him 
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his  respects  in  person.  But  still  his  unconstitutional  position  was  snr- 
rounded  with  difficulty.  His  expenditure  considerably  surpassed  hia 
income,  and  he  shrunk  from  levying  taxes  in  any  manner  opposed  to 
the  Petition  and  Advice,  on  which  he  grounded  his  authority.  He 
wa«  contemplating  measures  for  assembling  a  Parliament,  from  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  discordant  RepubUcan  element  should  be 
excluded,  when  his  triumphant  career  was  cut  short. 

His  health  was  giving  way  under  the  incessant  anxieties  of  his  life, 
and  domestic  sorrows  weie  gathering  round  him  and  adding  their 
weight  to  his  burden.  Mr.  Rich,  the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  had  but  lately  married  his  youngest  daughter,  died, 
leaving  her  a  widow  of  only  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  and  Mrs.  Clay- 
pole,  his  eldest  and  best-loved  daughter,  was  seized  with  a  painful 
and  fatal  illness.  He  watched  her  with  the  tenderest  anxiety,  and  it 
was  observed,  immediately  after  her  death,  that  his  own  health 
seemed  totaUy  to  faa  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  day  which  had 
Hia  death.  SO  oftcu  brought  him  victory,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 

Sept.  3. 16M.  tempest,  the  great  Protector  passed  away,  after  an  illness 
rendered  beautiful  by  frequent  utterances  of  deep  reHgious  feeling, 
mingled  with  prayers  in  which  he  seemed  to  forget  his  fanuly  and 
personal  interests  in  his  fervent  desire  for  the  national  welfare. 
•'  Towards  morning  he  used  divers  holy  expressions,  implying  much 
mward  consolation  and  peace  ;  among  the  rest  he  spake  some  ex- 
ceeding self-debasing  words,  annihilating  and  judging  himself  And 
truly  it  was  observed,  that  a  pubUc  spirit  to  God's  cause  did  breathe 
in  him— as  in  his  lifetime,  so  now  to  his  very  last.''^  He  should 
have  named  his  successor.  When  Thurloe  asked  him  who  it  was  to 
be,  he  said  the  name  would  be  found  in  a  sealed  paper  already  drawn 
up  at  Hampton  Court.  It  was  sought  for  in  vain.  It  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  named  his  successor  at  all.  However, 
Thurloe  and  other  officers  who  were  with  him  spread  a  report  that 
he  had  nominated  his  eldest  son  Richard, 

The  national  history  of  the  last  nine  years  has  been  almost  ex- 
Hi.  charmcter.  ^^^sively  personal.  In  the  presence  of  a  man  of  pre- 
dominating  genius,  such  as  CromweU,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  His  history  has  in  fact  been  the  history  of  the  nation. 
It  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  rendered  the  existence  of  a  Common- 
wealth possible,  and  who  represented  the  EngUsh  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  statesmen.  With  his  death  closed  the  only  attempt  upon 
record  to  realize  national  government  based  upon  religion.     In  him 

1  Pamphlet  quoted  in  Carlyle'a  Crwnrjj^. 
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had  been  joined  the  two  principles  which  had  been  at  work  in  the 
Revolution— the  political  and  the  religious.  With  his  enemies,  and 
they  were  very  numerous,  one  or  other  of  those  ideas,  but  not  both, 
was  prominent.  One  section  was  pledged  to  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  a  second  to  a  Presbyterian  fomi  of  worship  ;  a  third  to 
complete  liberty  of  conscience,  carried  into  civil  as  well  as  into 
religious  life,  and  producing  a  hatred  of  all  government,  in  fact 
anarchy.  CromweU  combined  all  these.  The  old  cause,  which  he 
so  frequently  mentioned,  and  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  was  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  that  liberty  he  felt  could 
be  secured  only  by  good  government,  and  that  government  must 
have  a  fixed  form.  He  therefore  advocated  the  widest  religious 
toleration,  with  the  exception  always  of  Papistry,  but  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  idea  of  a  regular  State-paid  clergy  ;  while  civil  liberty  was  to 
be  secured  by  a  system  of  checks  almost  exactly  analogous  to  the  old 
Constitution  of  England,  but  with  the  fundamental  exception  that 
personal  merit  was  to  take  the  place  of  hereditary  and  social  merit. 
But  this  very  view,  although  in  theory  its  excellence  cannot  be 
questioned,  was  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  failure  of  his  plans. 
The  very  greatness  of  his  personal  superiority  prevented  him  from 
making  a  good  constitutional  monarch.  The  clearness  with  which 
he  set  his  ends  before  him  destroyed  his  sympathy  with  those  who 
thought  differently  from  himself.  His  earnest  desire  to  arrive 
rapidly  at  his  ends  deprived  him  of  that  patience  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  character  of  those  who  would  rule  by  means  of  popular 
assemblies.  Consequently  all  his  honest  and  weU-meant  efforts  to 
produce  liberty  resting  upon  constitutional  safeguards  terminated  in 
personal  government.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  he 
had  undertaken.  We  therefore  find  in  his  government  many  of  those 
faults  which  seem  inseparable  from  personal  government — ^arbitrary 
and  overbearing  actions  ;  a  growing  feeling  of  personal  worth  and 
love  of  personal  dignity  ;  and  a  tendency  towards  an  exaggerated 
liberality  both  of  confidence  and  of  rewards  towards  members  of  his 
own  family,  although  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  success 
with  which  he  chose  fitting  instruments  for  his  purposes,  and  the 
knowledge  he  seems  to  have  possessed  of  the  character  of  men  of  all 
classes  and  in  aU  parts  of  England.  It  was  these  faults  which  rendered 
his  rule  less  loved  than  feared,  and  upon  his  death  opened  the  door 
to  that  scene  of  anarchy  which  ended  in  the  Restoration. 


It  seemed  at  first  as  if,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  enemies,  the 
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government  which  Cromwell  had  established  had  become  perma- 
nent His  son  Richard  was  accepted  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  been 
Quiet  acceition  the  hereditary  heir  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  But  this 
tt-Siw^  tranquillity  was  of  very  short  duration.     The  character 

Hia  character,      of  the  uew  Piotectoi  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  such  as 
fitted  him  well  to  play  the  part  of  a  constitutional  monarch.     Gentle, 
conciliatory,  of  no  marked  ability,  had  a  longer  life  allowed  his  father 
to  complete  his  constitutional  arrangements,  Richard  might  well  have 
gathered  round  him  all  parties ;  but  even  to  the  very  end  of  his  reign 
the  great  Protector  had  had  to  rely  upon  the  army  for  his  support,  and 
had  found  favour  chiefly  among  those  who  regarded  religion  as  superior 
in  importance  to  civil  government.     He  had  never  been  able  to  leave 
that  exceptional  position,  which  he  himself  described  as  that  of  "  Chief 
Constable."     Now  Richard  unfortunately  could  not  rely  upon  the  sup- 
port of  either  of  those  two  sections  of  the  people.    Idle,  careless,  and  un- 
versed in  public  aflfairs,  he  had  never  joined  the  army,  but  had  lived 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  country  gentleman.     Though  a  man  of  respect- 
able morality,  he  was  yet  by  no  means  addicted  either  to  the  fanatical 
views  or  Scripture  phraseology  of  the  party  which  claimed  the  title 
of  the  "godly  party."     He  was  thus  far  more  inclined  to  seek  strength 
among  the  civilians  than  among  the  military ;  while  ill-suppressed 
dislike  to  the  outward  shows  of  religion  excited  the  disapprobation  of 
the  religionists.     "  A  certain  inferior  officer,"  writes  Ludlow,  "  pub- 
licly murmured  at  the  advancement  of  some  that  had  been  Cavaliers 
to  command  in  the  army.     He  was  carried  to  Whitehall  to  answer 
for  the  same.     Mr.   Richard  Cromwell,  besides  other  reproachful 
He  ofleitds  the      language,  asked  him  in  a  deriding  manner  whether  he 
•odiy  pMty.        would  have  him  prefer  none  but  those  who  were  godly. 
*  Here,'  continued  he,  *  is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray  nor 
preach,  but  I  would  trust  him  before  you  all.'     Those  imprudent  as 
well  as  irreligious  words,  so  clearly  discovering  the  frame  and  temper 
of  his  mind,  were  soon  published  in  the  army  and  in  the  City  of 
London,  to  his  great  prejudice  ;  and  from  this  time  all  men  among 
them  who  made  the  least  pretence  to  religion  thought  themselves 
unsafe  while  he  governed."     A  large  body  of  moderates  in  the  nation, 
however,  were  willing  to  support  him,  and  he  ventured  to  call  a 
Parliament,  which  the  state  of  the  finances  rendered  almost  necessary. 
In  order  still  further  to  secure  the  predominance  of  the  middle  party 
writs  were  issued,  in  accordance  with  old  customs  of  the  country,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  far  better  system  which  Oliver  had  insti- 
tuted.    The  thirty  members  for  Ireland,  and  the  same  number  for 
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Scotland,  were,  however,  elected  as   in  Oliver's  time,  and  proved 
true  to  his  son's  interest.     In  the  new  Parliament,  the 
Government  had  a  considerable  majority,  but  there  was   piSimeit. 
a  strong  opposition,  consisting  of  concealed  Royalists   ^^"^  "' 
and  of  Republicans,  headed  by  Haselrig  and  Scot     No  sooner  hnd 
Parliament  met  than  disputes  arose   about  the  Constitution  ;   Vjut 
Richard's  party  had  sufficient  influence  to  carry  a  Bill  recognizing 
his  rights  as  Protector,  though  clogged  with  the  clause  that  his  power 
should  be  further  limited.     When  this  first  point  was  settled,  the 
position  of  the  Other  House  was  called  in  question,  and  although 
again   Richard's  party  succeeded   in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Commons  to  do  business  with  it,  the  Republicans,  who 
much  disliked  it,  were  powerful  enough  to  pass  several   Repubucam' 
disrespectful  clauses,  as  for  instance  that  the  Commons'   P"'*o°»i'^»^ 
House  should  be  called  upon  to  show  no  more  respect  for  the  Other 
House  than  the  Other  House  showed  for  it,  and  that  no  messages 
should  be  received  unless  brought  by  members  of  the  House  in 
person. 

But  while  these  disputes  were  going  on,  the  more  important  business 
of  payment  of  the  troops  was  neglected ;  and  the  army    no  buaineM 
about  London,  which  had  no  love  for  Richard,  formed  a   ^  *°" 
general  coimcil  of  officers,  with  the  view  to  separate  the  civil  from  the 
military  command,  to  place  the  latter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Fleet- 
wood.   In  April,  their  discontent  could  no  longer  be  sup-   Diipiewnre 
pressed.     They  then  presented  a  humble  representation   *'  *^  *™y' 
and  petition  from  the  general  council  of  officers  to  Richard,  who  in 
turn  laid  it  before  the  Lower  House.     This  brought  the  quarrel  to  a 
head.     The  Parliament,  anxious  to  uphold  the  civil  in  opposition  to 
the  military  power,  passed  a  vote,  that  during  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment there  should  be  no  general  council  of  officers,  without  the  leave 
and  authority  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and    further,  that   no   person   should  have   command  who   should 
refuse  to  subscribe  a  declaration  "  that  he  would  not  disturb  the 
meetings  of  Parliament  or  the  freedom  of  the  debates  and  councils." 
Indignant  at  these  votes,  the  officers  betook  themselves  to  Richard  ; 
and  Desborough,  a  man  of  stronger  character  than  Fleetwood,  their 
nominal  head,  told  the  Protector,  even  with  threats,  that  he  must 
choose  between  them  and  the  Parliament.     Richard  found  himself 
in  fact,  no  longer  a  free  agent.    Whatever  his  real  wishes 

"  Parliameiit 

may  have  been,  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  support   diMoired. 
the  civil  authority  against  the  military,  and  yielding   "^J**^**- 
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to  the  pressure  of  the  army,  dissolved  Parliament.     Power  was  again 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army. 

While  pursuing  its  own  objects,  the  army  had  sought  support  in 
Parliament  by  allying  itself  with  that  Republican  party  which  saw 
with  displeasure  the  existing  half-monarchical  organization  of  the 
country.  On  the  triumph  of  the  military,  the  Republicans  received 
The  army  their  reward.    All  Cromwell's  arrangements  were  swept 

Rmnp  *'  *^*  away  :  the  old  Republican  remnant  of  the  Long  Par- 
May  9.  liament,  the  Rump,  was  recalled  and  reinstated  as  the 
legal  Parliament.  Forty-two  of  the  old  members,  with  Lenthall, 
their  old  Speaker,  at  their  head,  returned  to  the  House  in  triumph, 
passing,  as  if  to  show  the  source  of  their  authority,  between  two 
lines  of  officers.  The  first  steps  of  the  restored  Rump  were  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  machinery  of  Government,  the  Committee 
of  Safety  and  the  Council  of  State.  But  with  its  success  its  old 
impracticable  pride  returned.  It  forgot  that  it  was  but  a  creature  of 
the  army.  It  had  at  first  been  weU  received.  Monk  in  Scotland, 
Henry  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  Lockart  in  Flanders,  Montague  with 
The  Riunp  *^®  ^*^^*'»  acknowledged  its  authority.  But  the  strong 
tries  to  nUe  Republican  feeling  of  the  Rump  would  not  allow  it  to 
e  army.  grant  what  was  the  real  wish  of  the  army,  and  it  soon 
fell  into  its  old  quarrel  with  the  military  power.  The  army  de- 
manded that  Fleetwood  should  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land 
forces  in  England,  in  fact,  an  irresponsible  military  chief,  side  by 
side  with  the  civil  power.  Not  only  was  this  demand  rejected,  but 
the  Rump  proceeded  itsell"  to  reorganize  the  army,  entirely  abolish- 
ing the  office  of  Lord-General,  and  restricting  Fleetwood's  command 
as  Lieutenant-General  to  a  short  period.  It  even  insisted  that  all 
commissions  should  be  derived  from  the  Speaker,  a  proceeding  which 
was  ridiculed  by  the  army,  who  spoke  of  the  old  lawyer  as  their  new 
Lord-General. 

The  army  and  Rump  between  them  had  thus  assumed  aU  power. 
There  was  no  place  left  for  the  Protector  ;  Richard  there- 

Mftnitnl  retire*.      /,  . 

fore  quietly  subsided  into  private  life.  Although  the 
army  had  given  a  sullen  consent  to  the  late  votes,  it  had  been  much 
against  its  will,  and  before  long  an  opportunity  occurred  of  making 
its  power  felt.  The  rapid  change  of  the  Government,  and  the 
threatened  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, or,  should  the  army  prove  victorious,  of  a  mere  unstable  military 
rule,  had  formed  a  close  union  between  the  Royalists  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Presbyterians  of  England,  who  had  all  alonpf  been  willing 
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to  accept  royalty  if  properly  limited.     An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Cheshire.     The  employment  of  the  army  became  again  necessary. 
Lambert  hastened  to  suppress  the  outbreak.     Victorious  in  the  field, 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  London,  and  found  himself  q_,_^ 
strong  enough,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  officers,  to   the  army  aad 
demand  that  the  late  obnoxious  votes  should  be  re-   "^^^'^^ 
scinded.     When  the  Rump,  at  the  instigation  of  Haselrig,  refused 
these  demands,  it  was  a  second  time  ejected  by  the  same  power  which 
had  re-established  it 

This  act,  which  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  mere  anarchy 
supported  by  the  army,  still  further  strengthened  the  wish  of  the 
people  to  return  to  a  settled  government,  even  though  it  were 
royalty.  The  army,  while  united,  was  so  strong  that  any  attempts  at 
insurrection  appeared  useless.  But  the  army  was  no  longer  united. 
With  no  great  head  to  keep  them  together,  the  individual  generals 
formed  ambitious  plans  of  their  own,  and  the  different  sections  of  the 
army  became  jealous  of  each  other.  Monk  had  for  years  commanded 
the  army  of  Scotland.  By  careful  selection  of  officers  he  had 
rendered  it  devoted  to  himself.  It  saw  with  jealousy  the  actions  of 
the  army  of  London,  in  which  it  had  no  share  ;  and  its  leader,  a 
cautious,  reticent  man,  pledged  to  no  party,  and  seeking  solely  his 
own  advantage,  seized  the  opportunity  of  raising  himself  to  pre- 
eminence. For  the  present  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the 
civil  power,  determining  to  watch  the  course  of  events.  He  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  provisional  Government  which  the  London  army 
had  established,  and  at  the  head  of  7000  men  crossed  the  Tweed  at 
Coldstream  (Dec.  8).  Lambert  had  hastened  to  Newcastle  to  oppose 
him,  but  his  army  gradually  melted  away  from  him,  and  he  himself 
became  a  prisoner.  Monk's  appearance  in  England  was  followed  by 
a  universal  cry  for  a  free  Parliament.  Lawson,  with  the  fleet,  sailed 
up  the  river,  and  declared  against  the  army.  The  apprentices  in 
London  rose.  The  soldiers  themselves,  mistrusting  their  leaders, 
made  terms  with  Parliament,  and  on  December  26th,  the  twice- 
expeUed  Rump  was  again  enal^led  to  reassemble,  and  awaited  in 
hope  the  arrival  of  Monk,  whom  it  still  regarded  as  its  friend. 

On  his  march  through  England,  however,  he  had  full  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  real  feelings  of  the  nation,  as  petition  after  petition  for 
a  free  Parliament  was  presented  to  him.     And  Monk,  with  whom 
principle  was  quite  second  to   his  own    advancement,    Monkmarche. 
had  already  determined  that  his  own  interest  lay  in  sup-    ^  i-ondon, 
porting  the  popular  will.     But  it  was  still  nominally  as  supporter  of 
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and  demands 
a  Aree 
Parliament. 


the  Rump  that  he  reached  London.      He  even,  on  February  9th 
under  its  orders,  destroyed  the  defences  of  the  City  of  London,  which 
had  graduaUy  been  growing  enthusiastic  for  a  free  Parliament.     But 
he  acted  evidently  under  restraint,  and  the  very  next  day,  moved 
by  a  severe  vote  in  the  House  against  aU  who  refused  to   abjure 
the  pretensions  of  any  single  person,  he  returned  with  his  army 
to  the  City,  summoned   the  Common  Council,  and   declared    that 
he  would  make  common  cause  with  them  in  demanding 
a  full  and  free  Parliament.    The  blow  was  thus  struck ;  a 
burst  of  joy  ran  through  the  City.    "  At  Strand-Bridge," 
wntes  Pepys,  "I  could  at  one  time  tell  thirty-one  bonfires  ;  in  King's 
Street  seven  or  eight,  and  aU  along  burning,  and  roasting,  and  drink- 
mg  for  rumps ;  there  being  rumps  tied  upon  sticks,  and  carried  up  and 
down ; ''  for  such  was  the  jesting  manner  in  which  the  citizens  showed 
their  contempt  for  that  body.    Monk  then  demanded  the  restoration 
of  aU  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded, and  finally  insisted  that  all  vacancies  should  be  fiUed  up  and 
the  Paj-Hament  dissolve  itself.     Thus  at  length  terminated,  constitu- 
tionaUy,  the  Long  Parliament,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  twentv 
years.  ^ 

Writs  were  then  issued  for  a  new  House  of  Commons,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  temper  of  the  people,  when  it  met  on 

SLJISIt'  S^  ^^^^  ^*  ^P"^'  ^*  contained  a  vast  number  of  members 

J  friendly   to  the   royal  family,   though   most  of  them 

Presbyterians.  Monk  at  once,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
views,  accepted  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  entered  into  friendly 
Monk  Invite.  Intercourse  with  the  exiled  King.  He  wrote  inviting 
S^'^  ^^  *^  ^*^t^"^'  ^^t  ^^ging  iiiiu,  as  he  wished  for  success, 

to  promise  a  general  pardon,  Hberty  of  conscience,  the 
confirmation  of  the  confiscated  estates,  and  the  payment  of  the  army 
arrears  The  advice  was  wise.  But  Charles,  led  by  his  bigoted 
counsellors,  Hyde,  Nicholas,  and  Ormond,  refused  to  adopt  frankly 
the  course  proposed,  and  drew  up  a  declaration  at  Breda,  in  which 
while  he  seemed  to  give  the  promises  required,  he  reaUy rendered  them' 
valueless  by  adding  that  they  should  be  limited  by  the  subsequent 
advice  of  larHament.  One  danger  only  lay  in  his  way.  This  was  the 
temper  of  the  army,  so  long  a  predominant  poUtical  power.  It  could 
ill  bear  the  sudden  destruction  of  all  its  work.  The  danger  was  so 
imminent,  that  Monk  had  to  create  an  armed  force  to  oppose  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  called  out  and  organized  the  militia,  while  he  at- 
tempted  by  promises  and  rewards  to  soothe  such  regiments  as  were 
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within  his  reach.  The  danger  passed  off  with  only  one  slight  outbreak. 
Lambert  escaped  from  prison,  and  raised  a  small  army  in  the  middle 
of  England.  His  attempt  was  easily  suppressed,  and  he  was  again 
brought  as  a  prisoner  to  London.  The  Parliament,  or  Convention  as 
it  was  called,  assumed  the  old  form  of  English  Parliaments  ;  the 
House  of  Lords  returned  to  theii*  seats.  The  Declaration  of  Breda 
was  presented  to  them,  and  answered  by  an  address 
of  invitation  ;  and  amidst  the  joy  of  all  England,  except  joyMiy,  except 
of  the  army,  which  received  him  with  gloomy  looks  as  he  ^^  "^^  "™^' 
passed  the  camp  at  Blackheath,  Charles  returned  to  his  kingdom. 


France. 
Louis  XIV.,  1643. 


OHAELES  II. 

1660-1685. 

Born  1630  =  Catherine  of  Portugal. 

CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 

Austria. 
Leopold  I.,  1668. 


Spain. 

Philip  IV.,  1621. 
Charles  JI.,  1665. 

POPES.-Alexander  VII.,  1655.    Clement  IX.,  1667.    Clement  X.,  1670. 

Innocent  XI.,  1676. 


Archbishops. 

William  Juxon,  1660. 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  1663. 
William  Sancroft,  167a 


Chancellm's. 

Lord  Clarendon,  1660. 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  1667. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  1672. 
Lord  Nottingham,  1673. 
Lord  Guildford,  1682. 


rpHE  Parliament  which   had  re-estahlished   the   monarchy  had 
-L     been  summoned  by  writs  not  issued  by  tlie  King.      It  was 
The  work  of  the   Consequently  irregular,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
pXmen?         ^^^  Convention  Parliament.     Its  duty  was  to  settle,  if 
possible,  the  great  questions  which  must  inevitably  arise 
upon  such  a  sudden  change  of  government.      It  had  exacted  no 
pledges  from  Charles,  but  had  trusted  wholly  to  the  vague  promises 
of  the  declaration  which  he  had  issued  from  Breda.     As,  with  care- 
ful ambiguity,  all  those  promises  were  moditied  by  reference  to  the 
future  consent  of  Parliament,  they  were  not  of  much  legal  value,  but 
they  had  at  least  marked  out  the  principles  on  which  Charles'  was 
willing  to  treat  with  his  subjects.     The  promises  were  four  in  num- 
ber—an act  of  amnesty  or  oblivion  extending  to  life,  liberty  and 
property  for  all  but  those  excepted  by  Parliament ;  liberty  of  con- 
science, so  that  no  man  should  be  disquieted  for  differences  of  opinion 
which  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  settlement  in 
Parliament  of  all  disputed  claims  on  property  which   had  lately 
changed  hands  ;  and  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  Monk''s  army. 
The  amnesty,  the  settlement  of  claims  of  property  (which  included* 
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the  chxims  of  the  Church,  the  King,  and  the  dispossessed  Cavaliers) 
the  settlement  of  the  Church  and  of  the  King's  revenue,  be  ame 
thus  the  mam  questions  for  the  Convention  ParUament  to  Lcuss 

Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Kestoration,  the  amnestv 
should  have  been  as  full  as  possible.     Such  had  been  ^ 

Monk's  advice,  such  the  first  feeUngs  of  the  Parliament     """  ^°"ty. 
The  presence  of  the  King,  the  known  wishes  of  the  Court,  and  the 
constantly-growmg   strength   of  the   Cavalier  party,   increased  the 
number  of    he  exceptions,  originally  fixed  at  seven,  till  the  BiU    as 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  Amnesty' aU 
such  of  the  Kmgs  judges  as  had  not  surrendered  themselves   to 
justice  m  accordance  with  a  proclamation  which  Charles  had  lately 
issued.     That  proclamation  had  fixed  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  within 
which  the  regicides  must  surrender  themselves,  on  pain  of  being 
excepted  irom  the  indemnity.     This  obviously  impHed  that  such  as 
acted  m  accordance  with  the  proclamation  should  not  be  so  excepted. 
Regardless  of  the  King's  faith  thus  pledged,  the  House  of  Lords 
excepted  all  the  regicides  promiscuously,  together  with  five  others, 
Hacker,  Axtel,  Vane,  Lambert,  and  Haselrig,  and  added  other  clauses 
ol  great  severity.     But  the  Commons  would  not  hear  of  this  breach 
of  faith,  and  after  much  discussion,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at. 
Most  of  the  King's  judges  were  indeed  excepted,  but  with  a  proviso 
that  a  special  Act  of  ParUament  was  necessary  for  their  execution, 
while  a  jomt  address  of  the  two  Houses  desired  the  King  to  spare 
the  Hves  of  Lambert  and  Vane,  even  though  found  guilty.     Ten 
persons  were  actuaUy  put  to  death   immediately,   three  more  were 
seized  in  Holland  some  time  afterwards.     Nineteen  of  the  regicides 
who  had  surrendered  under  the  proclamation  were  imprisoned  for 
life ;  there  were  nineteen  others  still  surviving  who  took  refuge  in 
foreign  countries.     The  spirit  of  vengeance  was  further  glutted  by  a 
mean  revenge  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  CromweU,  Ireton,  and  Brad- 
shaw,  which  were  dragged  from  their  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  hanged  at  Tyburn.     Admiral   Blake's  corpse,  too,  was  removed 
from  Westminster  Abbey  to  St.  Margaret's  Church. 

The  settlement  of  the  property  which  had  changed  hands  during 
the  Revolution  was  a  more  difficult,  and,  except  to  the   The  settlement 
persons  immediately  concerned,  a  more  important  ques-    <*'  property, 
tion.^     Of  such  property  there  were  three  great  divisions— the  Crown 
lands,  the  Church  lands,  and  the  lands  of  private  individuals.     The 
two  first  of  these  had  been  sold  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Govern- 
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ment  at  full  prices.  Private  individuals  had  suffered  in  several  ways  ; 
in  some  instances  their  lands  had  been  sold  by  the  Government,  in 
some  they  had  sold  their  own  lands  to  raise  money  or  to  avoid 
sequestration,  in  a  far  larger  number  of  cases  their  estates  had  been 
sequestrated,  and  the  management  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Many  of  the  Convention  Parliament  had  doubtless  profited 
by  these  means.  The  purchases  had  frequently  been  made  at  prices 
which  only  a  good  title  could  secure.  It  seemed  hard  that  such 
purchases  should  be  invalidated.  A  Bill  was  early  brought  in  to 
confirm  such  sales  or  give  indemnity  to  the  purchaser.  Ab  the 
influence  of  the  Court  increased,  Crown  lands  were  exempted  from 
the  action  of  this  Bill,  and  the  discussion  on  the  other  two  sections 
was  postponed  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  brought  all  such 
quarrels  to  be  settled  by  the  common  law.  By  law  the  titles  of 
the  new  purchasers  were  obviously  defective,  the  old  possessors, 
the  Crown,  the  Church  and  Cavaliers,  regained  their  property.  The 
law,  however,  gave  no  relief  when  the  sale  had  been  made  by  the 
possessor  himseK,  nor  did  it  restore  to  the  claimant  any  of  the  profiti 
which  had  come  from  his  property  during  the  sequestration,  or  while 
he  had  been  excluded  from  possession.  The  Act  of  Indemnity  and 
Oblivion  stopped  all  such  claims.  Clarendon's  honest  support  of  that 
measure  drew  on  him  much  hatred  from  his  party,  who  jeeringly 
called  the  statute  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  the  King's  enemies,  of 
Oblivion  for  the  King's  friends.  The  Church  had  thus  entered  into 
possession  of  its  lost  property. 

The  more  important  difficulty  of  the  settlement  of  the  form  of 
Settlement  of  ChuTch  worship  and  of  the  possession  of  Church  livings 
the  Church.  ^as  yet  open,  nor  did  the  efforts  of  this  Parliament 
succeed  in  closing  it.  It  will  be  recollected  that  under  Cromwell 
wide  toleration  had  been  granted,  that  the  stipends  of  parochial 
clergy  and  the  collection  of  tithes  had  proceeded  as  heretofore,  that 
the  right  of  presentation  to  livings  had  not  been  interfered  with,  that 
the  only  qualification  necessary  was  the  acceptance  of  the  nominee 
by  the  Committee  of  Triers.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  had 
been  established  only  in  very  few  counties,  and  on  the  whole  the 
livings  were  in  the  hands  of  very  competent  men,  but  men  of  very 
various  ways  of  thinking.  The  excellence  and  respectability  of  the 
clergy  and  their  general  acceptance  by  the  people  rendered  any  im- 
mediate measures  of  expulsion  difficult.  Though  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  abrogation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament re-established  the  Episcopal  Church  as  the  legal  Church  of 
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the  nation,  the  strength  oi  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Convention  Par- 
liament, and  the  great  part  they  had  played  in  his  restoration,  pre- 
vented   Charles  from   openly  offending  them.     At   the  same  time 
Clarendon,  his  chief  adviser,  was  a  bigoted  English  Churchman,  and 
would  be  satisfied  with    nothing  but  the  restoration  of  his  friends. 
Charles,  for  the  present,  held  out  hopes  of  a  great  measure  of  com- 
prehension, intending  undoubtedly  that  it  should  never  be  completed. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty,  as  regarded 
the  Presbyterians  at  least,  in  the  establishment  of  what  is  known  as 
Bishop  Usher's  Model,  a  compromise  which,  while  re-establishing 
Bishops,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  suffragan  Bishops,  making 
them  virtually  standing  presidents  of  councils  of  Presbyters,  and 
thus  establishing  a  form  of  Government  neither  wholly  Republican 
aor  wholly  Episcopal.     Charles  even  went  so  far  as  to  issue  in 
October  a  declaration  in  favour  of  this  form  of  union,  containing  a 
promise  that  he  would  cause  an  assembly  to  be  called,  of  equal  num- 
bers of  Episcopalians  and  Nonconformists,  to  revise  the  Liturgy; 
but  it  became  evident  how  little  in  earnest  he  was  in  this  matter, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  this  Declaration  into  an  Act, 
for  then,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  whole  Court 
party  strongly  opposed  the  Bill,  and  it  was  rejected.     The  question  was 
thus  left  unsettled  when  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  December. 
The  revenue  was  more  successfully  handled.     It  was  determined, 
at  aU  events,  to  get  rid  of  the  vexatious  duties  of  feudal 
tenure.     A  great  quantity  of  the  land  of  England  was   '^^  ^*^*'»'^«- 
still  held  by  knight  service.     And  though  the  meaning  of  that  tenure 
had  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time,  the  disagreeable  incidents 
which  belonged  to  it  remained.     Fines  were  still  paid  upon  every 
alienation ;    reliefs  upon  the  accession  to  his  property  of  each  new 
heir.     Minors  were  still  wards  of  the  Crown,  and  still  liable  to  the 
odious  necessity  of  marrying  at  the  will  of  their  guardian,  unless 
heavy  fines  were  paid  to  avoid  it.     It  was  the  hope  of  a  good  ward- 
ship or  a  rich  marriage  which  still  attracted  needy  adventurers  to 
the  Court.    All  these  claims  of  the  Crown,  together  with  the  old 
obnoxious   privileges   of    purveyance    and   pre-emption,   were   now 
abolished.      Their  place  was  suppHed,  not  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed  by  a  land-tax,  but  by  an   excise  upon  beer  and   other 
liquors,  the  landed  interests  thus  finding  means  to  shift  the  burden 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  nation.     The  sum  at  which  the 
revenue  was  fixed  was  ;£1,200,000  a  year,  to  complete  which  the 
subsidy  ol   tonnage  and  poundage  was  granted  to  the  King  for  life. 
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Thus  the  customs  upon  exports,  tonnage  and  poundage  upon  imports, 
and  the  excise  upon  liquors,  were  all  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
King,  who  ought  to  have  found  himself  tolerably  independent  of 
Parliament.  But  obviously,  in  granting  such  a  sum,  Parliament  did 
not  contemplate  a  standing  army.  The  great  army  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  still  paid  by  large  monthly  assessments.  A  grant 
was  now  given  which  enabled  the  King  to  pay  off  all  arrears,  and 
to  disband  that  formidable  body.  Fifteen  regiments  of  horse  and 
twenty-two  of  foot  were  discharged,  and,  such  were  their  habits  of 
discipline,  absorbed  without  disturbance  into  the  body  of  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  country.  Two  regiments.  Monks',  called 
the  Coldstream,  and  one  other,  brought  from  Dunkirk,  were  retained 
under  the  name  of  the  Guards.  In  1662  they  amounted  to  about 
5000  men. 

The  King  had  thus  gained  all  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
Its  work  done,  ^^  ^^^^  *^®  Convention  Parliament ;  well  knowing  that 
Charles  '  from  the  present  temper  of  the  people  a  new  Parliament 
would  be  far  more  devoted  to  his  interests,  he  dissolved 
it  on  the  29th  of  December.  He  had  not  miscalculated.  In  the 
New  Parliament  Parliament  of  1661  the  Roundhead  element  was  very 
RoyS  ^^^'     '^^e  large  majority  of  the  members  consisted  of 

1661.  old  Cavaliers  or  their  sons,  eager  to  restore  England  to 

what  it  had  been  before  the  Revolution,  enthusiastic  Royalists,  still 
more  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Episcopal  English  Church.  So 
violent  was  their  reactionary  temper,  that  it  required  considerable 
exertion  on  the  part  of  both  the  King  and  Clarendon  to  keep  them 
within  decent  bounds.  They  were  called  upon,  as  the  first  legally 
formed  Parliament  of  the  reign,  to  confirm  the  Acts  of  the  Convention. 
It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  and  much  loss  of  popularity,  that 
Clarendon  induced  them  to  confirm  the  late  Act  of  Indemnity.  They 
proceeded  to  pass  a  series  of  very  strong  reactionary  measures.  The 
Covenant  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  ;  all  the 
members  had  to  receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  declared  that  there  was  no  legislative 
power  in  either  or  both  of  the  Houses  without  the  sanction  of  the 
King,  that  the  sole  command  of  the  forces  of  the  country  was  un- 
doubtedly vested  in  the  Crown,  that  neither  House  of  Parliament  could 
lawfully  levy  any  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  the  King.  They 
The  Corpora.  Strengthened  the  law  of  high  treason,  forbad  the  presenta- 
tion Act.  tion  of  petitions  by  more  than  ten  persons,  and  aimed  a 
destructive  blow  at  the  Presbyterian  interest  by  the  Cor- 
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poration  Act,  for  it  was  in  the  town  councils  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  most  influential.  This  Act  commanded  all  office-bearers  in 
corporations  to  swear  to  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  oi  passive  obe- 
dience, to  renounce  the  Covenant,  and  to  receive  the  Sacrament  in 
the  English  form,  within  one  year  before  their  election. 

Although  the  Parliament  had  confirmed  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  they 
could  not  refrain  from  attacking  Lambert  and  Vane,  for   Trial  of  Lam- 
whose  life  a  joint  address  from  the  Houses  had  been  bert  and  vane. 
sent  to  the  King.     They  were  charged  with  acts  of  high  treason 
against  Charles  II.,  in  exercising  their  offices  under  the  Common- 
wealth.    Such  a  charge  seemed  a  direct  violation  of  the  Statute  of 
Henry  VII.,  which  declared  that  to  serve  the  "  de  facto  "  King  was 
not  treasonable.     But  the  Court  lawyers  of  this  time  declared  that 
Charles  II.  had  not  only  been  King  "  de  jure,"  but  "  de  facto," 
during   the  whole   of  his   exile,  kept   out  of  the   exercise  of  his 
authority  by  traitors  and  rebels.     In  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
assertion,  Vane  was  found  guilty.     The  King  himself,  enraged  at  the 
independence  of  his  defence,  urged  on  his  condemnation.   The  cringing 
behaviour  of  Lambert  secured  his  Hfe,  but  could  not  save  him  from 
perpetual  imprisonment.     Vane  was  executed,  a  victim 
to  the  servility  of  the  Bench  and  the  calculating  falseness   of  vane. 
of  the  King.  •'"^^  ^*'  ""• 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  on  May  19,  1662,  completed  the 
work  of  the  first  year  of  Parliament.    After  the  disso-   ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
lution  of  the  Convention,  the  King  had  continued  to   unifonnitj. 
keep  up  the  pretence  of  desiring  some  compromise  with 
the  Nonconformists,  and  so  far  fulfilled  his  promises,  that  a  Con- 
ference was   held  at  the  Savoy  Palace,  between  an  equal  number 
of  Episcopalian  and   Presbyterian  divines.      The  list  of  emenda- 
tions to  the  Liturgy   urged  by  the  Presbyterians  was  a  long   one. 
They  were  discussed  with  great  bitterness.     As  neither  party  would 
yield,  the  Conference  broke  up,  and  the  emendation  of  the  Liturgy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Convocation.     A  few  alterations  were  made, 
but  of  a  character  rather  to  irritate  than  to  please  the  Noncon- 
formists.    The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  then  brought  to  the  Lords, 
rendering  even  more  stringent  the  clauses  of  the  old  Act.     It  was 
now  enacted  that  not  only  every  clergyman,  but  every  fellow  of  a 
college,  or  schoolmaster,  should  accept  everything  contained  vn  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Every  minister  who,  before  the  Feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew   1662,  declined  to  do  so,  was  i'p&o  facto  deprived  of 
his  benefice.     No  allowance  of  any  sort  was  made  for  the  deprived 
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mimsters.     When  the  fatal  day  arrived,  upwards  of  2000  ministers  of 
good  repute  resigned  their  preferments. 

Events  had  been  foUowing  the  same  course  in  Scotland.     Since  the 
similar  reaction   battle  of  Dunbar,  Scotland  had  been  virtually  dependent 
la  Scotland.         ^p^^  England.     At  first  the  Scotch  received  with  cn-eat 
warmth  the  King,  who  relieved  them  from  this  position  and  restored 
them  their  nationality.     It  wa^  not  long  before  they  learnt  to  recjret 
the  change.     On  reaching  London,  Charles  found  ambassadors  from 
Scotland  beggmg  for  the  estabHshment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship.     The  chief  of  these  was  James  Sharp.    At  the  same  time 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  wa^  Lauderdale,  who  had  been 
deeply  impUcated  in  the  movements  of  the  Covenanters.     Seeina  the 
direction  which  affairs  were  taking  in  England,  and  feeling  sure  of 
the  strength  of  the  Royalist  reaction,  these  two  men  thought  it  weU 

J^XcroT        ^""^"^^^  t  ^'^'^^  *^^^  '^^'^-    ^^^<ierdale  henceforward 
Lauderdale         g^^e  all  his  abihty  to  making  good  the  most  odious  pre- 

"'  'T.  .T,      ^^^r"^  °^*^«  C^«^^  ^bile  Sharp,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  negotiations  had  been  absolutely  intrusted, 
delivered  those  who  had  reUed  upon  him  bound  into  the  hands 
of  the  reactionary  party,  and  returned  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
The  Presbytenans  in  Scotland  had  meantime  been  cajoled  with  the 
promise  that  the  Establishment  aa  settled  by  law  should  in  no  wise 
be  altered.     This  promise  was  a  piece  of  unexampled   dupHcity 
Lauderdale  remained  in  London  to  advise  the  Crown  the  office  of 
Royal  Commissioner  in  Scotland  being  intrusted  to  John  Middleton 
a  rough  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  risen  entirely  from  the  ranks' 
aiid  was  now  made  an  Earl.     He  was  doubtless  better  fitted  than 
the  renegade    Lauderdale  for  the  immediate  work  in  hand      He 
solved  all  difficulties  by  passing  what  was  called  an  Act  rescissorv 
by  which  all  statutes  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1640  and  subs^' 
quently  were  rescinded.      This  practicaUy  withdrew  aU  legislation 
Epucopauan       ^mce  the  year  1633.    The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
STb^ecL         *^'  Proc Wtion  brought  down  by  Sharp,  declaring  that 

nf  th.  PI.  ^\  ''^^^tt^  r^^^P'  discipline,  and  government 
o  the  Church  should  not  be  changed,  found  that  established  disci- 
phne  Episcopahan.  In  the  hands  of  Middleton  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  who,  Burnet  tells  us,  were  generally  drunk,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  change  in  civil  affairs  should  be  more  gentle  than  that 
in  the  Church.  It  was  determined  at  once  to  strike  some  of  the 
more  important  men  of  the  Covenanted  party.  At  the  head  of  these 
was  Argyle     It  is  true  that  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
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restoration  of  Charles,  that  he  trusted  so  implicitly  to  the  pardon 
which  had  been  given  him  in  1651  that  he  came  in  full  confidence  to 
meet  the  King  in  London,  but  neither  services  nor  pardon  weighed 
against  the  desire  for  vengeance,  quickened  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
almost  royal  power  which  he  exercised  in  the  Highlands.     He  was  at 
once  apprehended  in  London.     There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
charges  that  could  be  regarded  as  treason.     He  was  exe-   Execution 
cuted  on  the  27th  of  May.     The  other  two  victims   j[^Zn'^nd 
selected  were  Johnston  of  Warriston,  one  of  the  earliest   outiuie. 
suggesters  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  Guthiie,  the  most  vehement 
and  active  of  the  extreme  Covenanting  clergy. 

The  Declaration  of  Breda  had  secured  some  sort  of  indemnity  for 
the  English,  for  the  Scotch  it  secured  nothing.     An  Act  of  Indemnity 
was  however  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1662.     Its  main  feature  was 
the  levy  of  large  fines  upon  those  who  claimed  its  advantages.     Be- 
tween 700  or  800  were  thus  fined,  and  if  the  fines  inflicted,  which  were 
very  high,  were  not  paid,  the  accused  person  still  remained  liable  to 
the  action  of  the  laws  of  treason.     But  as  the  opposition  of  the  Scotch 
to  Charles  had  been  principally  on  religious  grounds,  so  now  it  was 
in  the  violence  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy that  the  vengeance  of  the  Court  party  was  chiefly  shown. 
The  abjuration  of  the  Covenant  was  ordered   to  be  taken  by  all 
ministers  of  state,  judges,  and   officials  of  all  descriptions  in  the 
country.     On  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  its  powers  were  con- 
tinued in  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  that  body  was  passed,  on  October 
1,  1662,  an  Act  insisting  upon  Episcopal  ordination  for   Epitcopai 
aU  those  who  had  Uvings.     The  Council  in  which  this   ordination  Act. 
was  passed  is  known  as  the  Drunken  Parliament.    Every  man  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  is  said  to  have  been  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  passing 
it.     Its  effect  was  that  350  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
The  apparatus  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  completed   The  scotch 
by  a  Mile  Act,  similar  to  the  Five  Mile  Act  of  England,^    ^ii*  ^'=*- 
forbidding  any  recusant  minister  to  reside  within  twenty  miles  of  his 
own  parish,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  royal  borough  ;  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  High  Commission  Court,  with  complete  powers 
against  all  who  acted  against  the  discipUne  of  the  Church,  or  m 
general  "all   who   expressed  their  dissatisfaction  to  his   Majesty's 
authority  by  contravening  Acts  of  ParUament  or  Council  in  relation 
to  Church  affairs."     At  the  end  of  1662  a  rivalry  arose  between 
Middleton  and  Lauderdale,  in  which,  after  much  intriguing,  Lauder 

i  See  page  732. 
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dale  was  victorious.  Middleton  was  removed  from  his  commissioner^ 
ship,  and  the  government,  in  Scotland  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lauderdale  or  his  creature  Rothes,  assisted  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
by  the  renegade  Archbishop  Sharp. 

Both  kingdoms  had  thus  been  forced  to  accept,  with  circumstancea 
of  considerable  cruelty,  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government. 
Ardent  attachment  to  the   EngUsh  Church,  and  antagonism  both 
to   Papacy  on  the   one  side  and   to   Nonconformity  on  the   other,, 
Character  of       ^^   ^^^   ^^iu   characteristics  of  the  earlier  period  of 
gjT/eCe^t         *^''  ParHament-a  period  during  which  we  may  suppose 
It  to  have  been  under  the  management  of  Hyde,  Eari  of 
Clarendon.     For  a  fervid  admiiration  for  the  EngUsh  Church  was  the 
chief  characteristic  of  this  statesman  ;  a  reformer  in  the  earHer  part  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  he  had  become,  after  the  Great  Remonstrance, 
the  chief  ostensible  adviser  of  Charles  L  ;  and  although  not  answer^ 
able  for  all  the  actions  of  the  King,  who  was  constantly  influenced 
by  other  and  less  constitutional  friends,  he  had  imbibed  to  the  full  the 
feeling  of  party  spirit  which  the  circumstances  of  a  great  revolution 
are  certam  to  excite.     He  returned  to  England  as  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  young  King,  with  his  influence  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of  hie 
daughter  Anne  with  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Kiiig^s  brother,  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  bringing  with  him  aU  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  excited  by  an  exile  of  many  years  passed  in  the  constant 
service  of  a  pretender.     Ignoring  his  own  earHer  career,  he  took  aa 
his  constitutional  model  the  monarchy  of  EUzabeth.     The  growth  of 
England  m  the  last  half  century  he  wholly  forgot.     His  desfre  waa 
the  estabhshment  of  a  monarchy  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Tudors  but 
kept  as  much  as  possible  within  the  constitutional  limits  which  had 
existed  under  those  Princes,  and  of  an  orderly,  established,  Episcopal 
W^wv   n^'  nigH  Church   model,   but  entirely  dependent,  as 
Elizabeths  Churcli  had  been,  upon  the  King.     In  supporting  these 
views,  which  he  did  consistently,  and  with  a  certain  decorousness  of 
life  belonging  to  an  older  set  of  statesmen  than  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  he  frequently  had  to  oppose  the  King's  own  wishes 
For  the  Kmg  himself  belonged  to  a  very  different  class  of  men* 
cjharies'.  Selfish,  sensual,  and  debauched,  neither  Church  nor  Con^* 

<**"<=ter  stitution  was  to  him  of  much  importance  as  contrasted 

with  the  gratification  of  his  personal  wishes.  He  had  learnt  his 
views  of  monarchy  abroad.  His  ideal  of  a  king  was  Louis  XIV  To 
win  a  similar  position-at  the  price  of  honour,  at  the  price  of 'over- 
ndmg  the  Constitution,  no   matter  at  what   price- was   the   poU- 
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tical  object  of  his  life.  In  religion  he  was  by  profession  a  sceptic,  as 
were  nearly  all  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  day  ;  but  such  religious 
feelings  as  he  had  led  him  to  believe  that  if  any  Church  was  better 
than  another  it  was  the  Church  of  Rome.  Moreover,  during  his 
exile,  such  assistance  as  he  had  received  had  been  from  Catholic 
monarchs,  and  he  had  promised  more  than  once  to  do  hib  cathoUc 
what  he  could  to  relieve  the  Catholics  of  England,  who  tendenciei. 
had  also  been  staunch  supporters  of  his  father,  from  the  heavy  penal 
laws  which  oppressed  them.  He  did  not  declare  his  CathoUc  ten- 
dencies till  the  close  of  his  reign,  yet  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  be  quite  hidden.  Courtiers  who  were  opposed  to  the  High 
Church  Protestantism  of  Clarendon,  such  as  Bristol,  early  adopted  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  the  King's  mistress.  Lady  Castlemaine,  foUowed 
the  same  course,  as  did  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York ;  it  is  very 
improbable  that  they  would  thus  have  acted  had  they  not  kno^vn  the 
tendency  of  his  mind.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  impossible 
as  long  as  Clarendon  was  his  minister  that  any  general  Act  of  tolera- 
tion to  the  CathoUcs  should  be  procured.  His  original  plan  would 
seem  to  have  been,  as  indeed  he  asserted  in  his  Declaration  from 
Breda,  to  grant  Uberty  of  conscience.  He  was  even  intending  to 
suspend  the  action  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  three  months  at  the 
desire  of  the  Presbyterians.  Finding  this  impossible,  he  adopted  a 
different  course.  He  threw  his  influence  on  the  side  of  those  who 
wished  to  estabUsh  the  strictest  laws  against  Nonconformity,  hoping 
that,  when  he  had  thus  shown  the  Nonconformists  how  completely 
they  were  in  his  power,  they  would  receive  with  gratitude  any  eff"orts 
he  might  make  to  secure  them  toleration,  even  though  toleration  of 
Papists  was  included  in  the  effort.  It  was  thus  that  shortly  after  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  he  pubUshed  a  declaration,  declaring  that  he  would  use 
his  influence  in  procuring  some  arrangement  from  Parliament  which 
would  enable  him  to  make  use  of  the  power  he  claimed  of  dispensing 
with  the  statutes  in  favour  of  those  who,  while  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  Church,  were  yet  harmless  to  the  State. 

He  speedily  found  that  he  had  miscalculated  his  influence.  In 
1663  the  Commons  presented  him  an  address,  in  checked  fcy 
which  they  denied  that  he  was  in  any  way  boimd  by  the  '^*  common*, 
promises  of  the  Breda  Declaiation,  and  gave  him  to  underatand  that 
he  did  not  possess  that  dispensing  power  which  he  claimed.  This 
was  followed  by  the  iiitroduoLiuii  ol"  stronger  laws  against  Popery,  and 
was  the  work  doubtless  of  Clarendon's  friends,  who  were  now  at  open 
war  with  the  paity  of  Bristol,  who  had  ventured  even  to  impeach 
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the  Chancellor.    Tt  is  to  the  same  party  and  to  their  leaders,  Clarendon 
and  Archbishop  Sheldon,  that  we  must  trace  the  rest  of  the  cruel 
ecclesiastical  legislation  which  disgraced  Clarendon's  tenure  of  office. 
A  slight  rising  in  Yorkshire  was  the  excuse  for  the  introduction  of 
Conventicle  Act.    a^  Act  against  what  its  movers  were   pleased  to  call 
May  17. 1664.      seditious  conveuticles.     By  this,  any  meeting  for  reU- 
gioiis  purposes,  except  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  England,  attended  by  more  than  five  people  beyond  the  family,  was 
regarded  as  a  conventicle ;  and  a  third  offence  was  punished  with 
transportation,  after  conviction  before  a  single  justice  of  the  peace. 
A  more  nefarious  law  could  scarcely  be  invented ;    it  prevented  all 
worship  but  that  of  the  family,  offered  the  fullest  opportunities  to 
spies  and  mlormers,  and  deprived  men  of  the  common  right  of  trial 
by  jury.     The  gaols,  we  are  told,  were  filled  with  Nonconformists 
Nrrro^rLi^L     '^^'''  following  year  (1665)  a  stiU  worse  measure  was 
during  the  passed,  uuder  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty.     The 

plague,  plague,  which  had  long  been  approaching  through  Europe 

made  its  appearance  in  the  crowded  streets  of  London.     Its  progress 
was  rapid  and  fearful.     House  after  house  was  marked  with  the  fatal 
red  cross,  the  emblem  of  infection.     The  streets  were  deserted  till 
grass  grew  m  them,  and  scarce  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  gloomy  bell 
of  the  dead-cart  as  it  carried  the  corpses,  uncoffined  and  unshrouded, 
to  some  of  the  great  common  graves  that  had  been  dug.     The  panic 
was  universal,  and  in  some  respects  shameful.     Especially  it  is  fair 
to  blame  the  doctors  and  surgeons,  who  were  among  the  first  to  fly 
and  the  estabHshed  clergy,  who  deserted  their  churches.     The  Non* 
conformists,  a  far  more  earnest  set  of  men,  felt  it  a  shame  that  the 
thousands  still  left  in  London  should  be  deprived  of  aU  spiritual 
privileges  ;  they  undertook  the  duties  of  the  vacant  parishes,  visiting 
the  sick  and  preaching  in  the  empty  pulpits.     But  this  noble  conduct 
only  excited  the  anger  of  the  jealous  Episcopalians,  and  in  the  Par- 
liament, which,  on  account  of  the  plague,  was  held  at  Oxford,  an  Act 
rjw«ded  by        knowu  as  the  Five  Mile  Act  was  passed,  which  forbad 
MUe  Act.  any  clergjTnan  to  teach  in  schools,  or  to  come  within  five 

Oct.  30, 1665.  miles  of  any  corporate  town  or  Parliament  borough  who 
had  not  subscribed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  who  would  not  swear  to 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  pledge  himself  that  he  would  not 
at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  government  of  Church 
or  State.  Such  clergy  were,  in  fact,  excluded  from  all  their  ordinary 
means  of  livelihood. 

This  was  the  last  of  Clarendon's  triumphs.     Already  the  ParHa- 
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ment,  which  had  met  with  such  enthusiastic  feelings  of  loyalty,  was 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  a  change.  Already  that  opposition  to 
great  opposition,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  the  ci&rendon 
Country  party,  was  beginning  to  form.  Charles  II.  was  to  experi- 
ence the  truth  of  his  father's  saying,  that  **  Parliaments,  like  cats,  grow 
cursed  with  age."  Clarendon's  own  efforts  to  raise  the  prerogative 
had  only  tended  to  increase  this  danger.  In  the  preceding  year  he 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  some  part  of  the  Act  for 
triennial  Parliaments,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  achievements  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  It  was  generally  believed  that  that  Act  not  only 
required  that  Parliament  should  be  held  every  three  years,  but  that 
its  duration  should  be  but  three  years.  This  view  Charles  absolutely 
denied,  thinking  that  he  should  never  secure  a  more  loyal  Parlia- 
ment ;  he  moreover  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  those  strin- 
gent clauses  which  ordered  the  great  administrative  officers  to  summon 
a  Parliament  on  their  own  authority  should  the  King  fail  to  do  so. 
Before  the  close  of  the  reign.  Parliament  had  reason  to  regret  the  loss 
of  these  provisions.  The  lengthened  existence  then  of  this  Parlia- 
ment had  begun  to  give  rise,  as  usual,  to  opposition,  at  q^-omm  of 
present  directed  against  the  minister.  There  was  no  di»content. 
difficulty  in  finding  causes  of  discontent.  The  late  legislation  ex- 
plains any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists.  One 
party  at  Court,  who  felt  injured  by  the  superior  decency  of  the 
minister's  life,  and  desired  greater  toleration  for  the  Catholics,  was 
ready  to  join  the  opposition.  The  old  Cavaliers  were  offended  by  the 
best  act  of  his  life,  his  honest  adherence  to  the  Indemnity.  The  whole 
nation  was  sore  at  the  disgraceful  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French, 
which  had  been  completed  in  1662,  it  was  believed  chiefly  at  the 
instigation  of  Clarendon,  whose  friendship  for  the  French  was  not 
unpaid  for.  Events  now  occurred  in  rapid  succession  which  ren- 
dered this  general  dislike  to  the  Chancellor  too  strong  to  be  vrithstood, 
and  caused  his  faU. 

It  is  plain  that  such  reasons  for  opposition  as  have  been  given  could 
not  be  openly  put  forward.     His  enemies  still  required    ^^  ^^^^^ 
some  more  plausible  pretext  for  his  attack.     It  was  sup-   policy  the  pre- 
plied  by  his  foreign  policy.      Hostility  to  Spain  and 
friendship  with  France  had  for  long  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
best    English   statesmen.      Dread  of  the   overwhelming  power  of 
Charles  V.,   of    the   vast    monarchy  and    Catholic    tendencies    of 
Philip  II.,  and  the  threatening  and  reactionary  policy  of  Austria, 
had  forced  England  to  side  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  the  North  ; 
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a  similar   dread   of  the   predominance  of  the  Austrian   house  in 
Europe  had  driven  France,  for  political  reasons,  to  adopt  the  same 
course.     But  the  rapid  decay  of  Spain,  the  security  of  the  German 
Princes  won  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  increased  power  and 
influence   of   France,   had   entirely  changed   the   circumstances   of 
Europe     France  especially,  in  the  hands  of  a  young  and  ambitious 
King,  who  had  m  1661  declared  his  intention  of  ruHng  without  the 
intervention  of  a  prime  minister,  had   become   already  the  most 
powerful  and  dangerous  countrj^  in  Europe.     This  change  Clarendon, 
with  his  usual  inclination  towards  traditional  views,  had  been  unable 
to  appreciate.     He  had  throughout  shown  an  inclination  to  join  the 
French  mterests.      He  had  thus  been  mainly  instnimental  in  the 
sale  ol  Dunkirk,  a  place  dear  to  the  EngUsh  as  their  only  continental 
acquisition,  however  Httle  its  real  value  may  have  been  ;  and  thus  he 
had  brought  about  the  King's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Braganza 
a  Princess  of  Portugal,  a  country  which  had  lately  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Spam  chiefly  by  means  of  French  assistance. 

But  in  fact  the  ambitious  views  of  Louis  had  already  begun  to  show 
tto«  X""        ^^^^selves.      His   marriage   with   Maria  Theresa,  the 
Spanish  Infanta  (June  1660),  although  attended  by  re- 
nunciations which  he  fully  intended  to  disregard,  had  given  him  hopes 
oi  securing  part  at  least  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  he  had  already 
determined  upon  that  course  of  aggression  upon  Spain  which  subse- 
quently produced  the  great  war  of  succession.     His  immediate  object 
was  the  appropriation  of  theLowCountries  and  Franche-Comte  to  com- 
plete his  frontier  towards  the  Rhine.     For  this  purpose,  on  the  death 
of  the  first  wife  of  Philip  IV.,  he  laid  claim  to  the  Low  Countries  for 
his  own  wife,  urging  a  curious  local  custom  which  he  had  discovered 
caUed  the  Law  of  Devolution,  by  which,  in  some  of  the  fiefs  of 
Brabant,  upon  the  death  of  a  parent,  the  whole  fief  became  the 
property  of  their  children,  the  surviving  father  or  mother  having  only 
a  life  mterest  in  it.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  local  custom  w^ 
entirely  contrary  to  the  law  which  governed  the  succession  to  the 
frighten  the        Crown.     This  claim  had  thoroughly  frightened  Holland 
ue^^Lul        f^"^  *^^^  '^^^^^^  ^^  conscious  that  its  alliance  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  Fmnce,  and  that  the  close  vicinity  of 
so  powerful  a  neighbour  was  not  desirable.     HoUand  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  oligarchic  and  republican  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  De  Witt ;  for  the  youth  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  disabled  hun  from 
occupjTjig  the  p-^sition  of  Stadtholder,  which  had  become  hereditary 
in  his  family.     The  repubHcan  party  was  constantly  favourable  to 
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France.  De  Witt,  moreover,  both  despised  and  hated  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  afraid  of  the  English,  whose  interest  was  certain  to  be  given 
to  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  the  nephew  of  their  King, 
and  as  hereditar}-  Stadtholder,  the  natural  leader  of  the  anti-republican 
party.  To  obtain  his  object  Louis  entered  into  negotiations  with  De 
Witt ;  and  these  negotiations  were  still  pending  when  suddenly  the 
Dutch  found  themselves  involved  in  a  war  with  England. 

The  war  arose  from  very  trifling  circumstances.     A  dispute  had 
arisen  between   the  African   colonies  of  England  and    ^„  between 
Holland.    The  English,  without  declaration  of  war,  had   England  and 
expelled  the  Dutch  from  their  settlements  on  the  African      **  *" 
coasts.     Reprisals   had  followed,  stiQ  without  declaration  of  war  ; 
Charles  caused  all  Dutch  merchant  vessels  with  which  his  cruisers  fell 
in  to  be  captured,  as  well  as  those  within  the  English  ports.     On  the 
14th  of  March  1665,  the  formal  declaration  of  war  was  made.     The 
efforts  on  both  sides  were  very  great ;  the  fleets  first  met  off  Lowestoft. 
The  old  jealousy  of  Holland  rendered  the  war  at  the  time  popular, 
while  both  the  King  and  his  brother  were  eager  for  it,  the  one  from  a 
desire  to  show  his  skill  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  other  because  he 
was  pleased  at  the  large  grants  offered  him,  some  of  which  at  least  he 
hoped  to  appropriate.     The  Duke  of  York  commanded  in  person 
against  Admiral  Opdam.     He  won  a  great  victory,  but  by  some  mis- 
take or  confusion  about  orders  the  pursuit  was  checked  and  the 
victory  rendered  fruitless.     It  was   thought  desirable  after  this  that 
the  Duke  should  not  command   in  person.     Monk,  now  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  Prince  Rupert  assumed  the  command.     The  following 
year  a  still  more  terrible  fight  took  place  in  the  Downs.     The  two 
EnoUsh  commanders,  who  were  in   fact   generals   and  not  sailors, 
ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  Dutch,  had  separated,  and  on  the  1st 
of  June,  Monk  foimd  himself  unexpectedly  in  the  Downs  with  54 
ships  in  presence  of  80  Dutch  men-of-war,  commanded  by  De  Witt 
and  De  Ruyter.     Ignorant  of  naval  tactics,  he  dashed  at  his  oppo- 
nents.    For  two  whole  days  the  terrible  fight  continued,  constantly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  EngUsh.    On  the  3rd  of  June,   ^^^^  ^^^^ 
burning  his  disabled  ships.  Monk  retired,  nor  was  it  till   m  the  Downs, 
late  in  the  evening  of  that  day  that  Rupert's  fleet,  which   '^"'*  ^'  ^"*- 
should  have  returned  much  earlier,  joined  him.     It  was  the  common 
opinion  that  the  mismanagement  of  the  Government  was  the  cause 
of  the  disaster.    Though  the  Court  for  the  time  pretended  they  had  won 
a  victory,  it  soon  oozed  out  that  they  had  suffered  a  complete  defeat,  a 
defeat  from  which  however  they  partially  recovered  in  the  course  of  the 
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year  driving  the  Dutch  back  into  their  ports,  and  with  wanton 
cruelty  burning  the  unfortified  iov^  of  Brandaris  ou  the  Texel.  De 
mtt  who  saw  this  disgraceful  act,  is  said  to  have  swom  that  he  would 
not  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  had  revenge.  That  revenge  he 
obtained  to  the  full  in  the  foUowing  year  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  been  calling  loudly  on  the  French  to 
SxTdu^T^       ,}     the  conditions  of  the  alliance  subsisting  between 

fnVr,!  T.-      iT\  ^""^  *""  ^^^^  '^'P'  *^  *h^^  assistance.     But  the 
fnendship  of  the  Dutch  was  no  longer  an  object  to  Louis.     His  chief 
desire  was  to  see  his  two  maritime  neighbours  destroy  eafhotr 
and  leave  hin.  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  course  of  aggression 
Moreover,  with  his  usual  faithlessness,  he  was  already  preparin/to 
desert  the  Dutch  entirely.     In  May  1667,  he  had  induced  cSf  to 
enter  into  that  shameful  traffic  which  rendered  England  during  this 
and^pen^ioxu       Teigu  a  dependency  of  France.     He  had  already  secretly 
hi.,  t.     .  JTT''         ^  considerable  sums  of  money  to  enable 
1    .  ?    \       ^'  ^"^  P^"^""  ^*  ^^^«  ^f  ^«  ^ould  leave  him  un- 
^olested  in  his  plans  of  conquest.     Although  thus  deserted  by  their 

Dutch  had  fully  vindicated  their  honour.     In  the  coming  year  the 
misgovemment  of  the  English  Court  gave  them  a  complete  success 

S  •  "T'f  ^  ^'^"^^  '^^  ^^^^  -^^^  '^  Cliarles.  Befr^he 
begmningof  the  war  no  less  than  £2,500,000  had  been  given  him 
and  m  166o  and  m  1666,  sums  on  the  same  liberal  scale^  But  tTe 
selfish  and  profligate  King,  instead  of  employing  these  moneys  as 
designed,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  had  taken  much  of  them  to 
lavish  on  his  favountes  and  mistresses ;  and  so  complete  was  the 
maladministration  reigning  in  the  public  offices  that  it  was  imi.ossible 
to  equip  a  respectable  fleet  in  the  year  1667.  The  coast  of  England 
Dutch  blocked,    lay  unprotected,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  triumphantly 

fha  ^     V      A  """^  f\7^^'^T'  ^^^^  *^^^"^  ^^^^  *^«  Medway,  burnt 
the  dockyard  and  all^the  shipping  at  Chatjiam,  and  held  London  iTa 

S^im  f   1  ^"""^f  ^  ^^^  '^^^   ^""^-     'I'^i«   disgraceful 

\      -  failure  produced  a  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Breda  in 

July  between  the  three  countries,  Holland,  France,rnd  England 
The  disastrous  mismanagement  of  this  war  supplied  the  numerous 

Diicontent:         enemies  of  Clarendon  with  sufficient  materials  to  secure 

without  th.  ^'  ''''^'^1:  ^^^''*'  *^'  discontent,  both  within  and 
without  the  House,  was  becoming  serious.  The  opposition  was  no 
^nger  aimed  solely  at  Clarendon.  It  began  to  reafh  the  KiTa^d 
the  whole  method  of  carrying  on  the  Government.  ^ 
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Repression  in  Scotland  had  produced  insurrection.     The  oppression 
exercised  by  Sir  John  Turner  in  the  Western  Lowlands   m  Scotland. 
had  excited  the  stem  Covenanters  of  that  district.     Thev    'f'^"* """ 
had  risen  in  arms  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh.    «ion; 
They  had  been  defeated  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  their  defeat  had 
brought  on  them  fresh  oppressions.     But  the  fire  of  iQsurrection  was 
kindled,  not  yet  to  be  quenched. 

In  England  all  respectable  men  were  filled  with  disgust  and  horror 
at  the  extreme  depravity  of  the  Court  itself,  and  of  the   in  England, 
men  who  hung  about  it.     The  wickedness  of  the  time   J^^ckSiieM  of 
is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.     The  grossest  indelicacies   the  conrt. 
were  publicly  practised.     The  stage,  upon  which  women  were  now 
first  introduced,  was  occupied  by  comedies  of  the  most  licentious 
description.     In  the  Court  itself  the  King  was  notoriously  the  slave  of 
any  woman  that  captivated  his  senses.     The  reigning  favourite  at 
present  was  Lady  Castlemaine.     To  the  disgust  thus  excited  was 
added  contempt  for  the  miserable  maladministration  of   „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

jf  .  .  Maladminlstra- 

all  branches  of  the  Government  which  was  the  inevitable  tion  of  Govern- 
consequence  of  such  depravity.  While  the  Dutch  fleet  ™*'^ ' 
w&s  sailing  up  the  Thames,  English  sailors  were  mutinying  for  pay 
in  the  City.  While  English  ships  could  not  be  manned,  English 
Bailors  who  had  taken  service  with  the  Dutch  were  calHng  to  theii* 
fellows  to  join  them  in  a  service  where  at  least  they  got  money  for 
their  trouble.  WMle  the  fate  of  England  seemed  to  hang  upon  the 
efficiency  of  her  fleet,  young  nobles  who  had  scarcely  seen  the  sea 
were  put  in  command  of  her  ships.  In  the  midst  too  of  all  the 
luxury  that  surrounded  the  Court,  it  was  known  that  all  the  un- 
derlings were  half  starving  for  want  of  pay.  To  some  of  the  royal 
household  arrears  of  five  years  were  due.  The  Kiug's  harper  actually 
died  of  want,  and  was  buried  by  the  parish. 

Yet  all  this  while  it  was  known  certainly  that  the  King  and  the 
King's  officers  were  appropriating  vast  sums  of  public    Mj^p-^prt*. 
money.     It  was   this   knowledge   which   induced  the   tionofimwic 
House  of  Commons  to  establish  two  important  principles    "**"y- 
with  regard  to  taxation.     In  1665,  on  granting  ^£1,250,000  for  the 
Dutch  war,  twice  the  amount  having  been  granted  the  preceding  year, 
they  introduced  and  carried  a  proviso  that  the  money  thus  given  should 
be  applied  to  the  war  only.     From  this  time  it  was  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple that  supplies  should  be  applied  only  to  their  specified  objects. 
Almost  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  and  with  the 
name  knowledge  of  the  misapplication  of  money  which  had  caused  it. 
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^do^riTp*  ^•'"''"ppr'^''  "^°'"™"'=«t''  ^^p-^t  ""counte, 

and  on  that  Committee  producing  no  great  result,  a  BiU  was  sent  up 
nominating  Commissioner,  of  acajunts  with  still  fuller  powers  The 
desperate  opposition  both  of  the   King  and  Clarendon  delayed  the 

and  if,  fifiQ ""''.,  "P"''  f '/""  °^  '^^  ""^^^^^  •'  was  paseed, 
and  in  1669  on  the  report  of  the  Commission,  Sir  George  Carteret 

Treasurer  of  the  Nayy,  was  expeUed  from  the  service.  Both  thes^ 
actions  of  the  Commons  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Clarendon  as 
encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative.  The  opposition  was  the 
more  ill  judged,  because  the  people  felt  it  more  than  usually  hard 
hat  just  at  that  time  the  money  raised  by  taxes  should  be  diverted 
to  the  King's  pleasures. 

The  miserable  and  disastrous  Dutch  war  had  come  at  a  time  when 
trade  was  depressed,  when  a  sudden  faU  in  the  price  of  wheat  had 
lowered  rents  almost  a  fourth,  and  when  an  unparalleled  disaster  had 
cost  the  people,  it  is  believed,  upwards  of  .£7,000,000.  On  the  3rd 
of  September  1666,  a  fearful  fire  had  arisen,  which  laid  waste  the  City 
of  London  rom  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  and  inwards  Iron,  the  river 
from  Spitelfields  to  Smithfield.  Most  of  the  public  buildings,  St. 
Paul  s  Cathedral,  and  eighty-nine  churches,  were  consumed  ;  and  the 
flames  were  only  suppressed  by  clearing  gap.  in  the  neighbouring 
streets  by  means  of  gunpowder.  This  vigorous  remedy  was  applied 
oon<i„ct  o(  th.     '^'^er  *«  eyes  of  the   King,  who  exhibited  on   this 

F!rT;?wZ'  °'"^^°'!  "'"'=''  "^'""y  *"d  P'^ence  of  mind.  But 
even  this  good  conduct  on  his  part  produced  but  little 
eifect,  when  compared  with  the  hasty  language  of  the  courtiers  who 
seemed  to  gloat  over  the  fall  of  the  rebellious  City,  and  said  openly 
that  the  City  being  now  destroyed,  and  the  King  in  possession  of  an 
amy,  there  was  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  the  estabUshment  of 
absolute  power. 

Thus  both  the  minister  and  the  Court  were  involved  in  the  general 
and  growing  discontent,  which  now  found  a  spokesman  in  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  This  vemtile  and  unprincipled  man,  from  mere 
carelessness  m  religion,  was  ready  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  Noncon- 
formists. A  quarrel  with  Lady  Castlemaine  threw  him  completely  on 
the  side  of  the  Opposition.  His  enmity  wa.  specially  directed  agls^ 
the  Chancellor.  He  sought  and  obtained  a  reconciliation  wil  the 
Duke  of  Buck.  King's  Hustress,  and  their  united  efforts  speedily  in 
Si^cTiie.  ^^^f  ^^«  ^i^g  to  attempt  to  regain  some  popularity 
^^di«ju»  by  desertmg  his  old  friend.     In  fact  he  had  long  been 

displeased  with  the  Chancellor's  conduct,  which  as  has 
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been  said,  m  many  points  disagreed  with  his  own  views.  Clarendon's 
ove  for  what  he  considered  the  Constitution  had  induced  him  to 
limit  the  grants  of  ParHament,  to  object  to  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  army,  and  to  desire  the  retention  of  some  restraints  upon 
the  royal  power.  He  had  also  constantly  opposed  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  CathoUc  party.  Yet,  with  all  this,  Pariiament  was 
refractory,  and  was  at  the  very  moment  demanding  examination  of  the 
Kmg's  expenses,  the  step  of  all  others  the  most  objectionable  to  him 
In  August,  a  final  interview  between  the  King  and  his  minister  took 
place,  and  the  King  demanded  the  Seals. 

On  the  15th  of  October  the  ParHament  voted  an  address  of  thanks 
tor  the  Chancellor's  removal,  and  in  November  he  was  impeached  of 
high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.     His  friends  in  that 
House  showed  so  much  opposition  to  the  impeachment  that  a  serious 
quarrel  arose  between  the  Houses,  and  yielding  to  the  false  advice  of 
the  King,  he  fled  from  the  kingdom,  refusing  to  stand 
his  trial,  and  in  December  was  banished  for  life  unless  he   ^i'^Ji  t.d 
should  return  before  the  following  February.     He  with-    ^*"^**- 
drew  to  MontpeUier,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Uterary  em- 
ployments.    Though  the  charges  of  the  impeachment  feU  short  of 
high  treason,  and  were  besides  grossly  exaggerated,  he  had  certainly 
been  guilty  of  imprisoning  subjects  illegally,  of  being  the  first  to  urge 
Charies  to  receive  money  from  France,  of  having  persuaded  the 
King,  during  the  summer  of  1667,  to  maintaia  his  troops  at  free 
quarters,  and  of  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk,  perhaps  himself  receiving  some  share  of  the  spoils. 

But  if  there  had  been  faults  in  Clarendon's  administration,  it  was 
spotless  compared  with  that  of  his  successors.     The   Thacabai 
ministers  who  succeeded  him  are  known  by  the  name   °»ini«try. 
of  the  Cabal,  a  name  ever  after  of  odious  signification.     At  this  time, 
however,  its  real  meaning  wa^  much  the  same  as  that  of  Cabinet  at 
present,  that  is,  a  more  trusted  section  of  the  Privy  Counca     It  was 
the  accidental  fact  that  the  names  of  the  hated  ministers  who  formed 
that  Cabinet  spelt  the  word  Cabal  which  gave  it  its  subsequent  evil 
meaning.     These  ministers  were  Clifford,  Arlington,   Buckingham, 
Ashley  (subsequently  Lord  Shaftesbury),  and  Lauderdale. 

Charles  had  been  principally  induced  to  change  his  minister  by 
the  promises  held  out  by  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury  of  what 
the  Commons  would  do  for  him  if  he  surrendered  Clarendon  to 
them.  He  had  in  fact  for  the  moment  sided  with  the  Commons, 
allowing  them  to  re-establish  for  ever  their  right  of  impeachment 
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and  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  As  a  consequence  of  this  line 
rtmporary  °^  conduct,  a  temporary  change  of  policy  was  necessary, 
change  of  The  change  was  attempted  both  in  domestic  matters, 

in  which  Clarendon's  Church  policy  had  hitherto  been 
prominent,  and  in  foreign  politics.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who  had 
become  Lord  Keeper  in  the  place  of  Clarendon,  attempted,  in  co- 
operation with  Buckingham  and  Bishop  WUkins,  a  fresh  measure  ol 
comprehension  and  toleration.  But  the  friends  of  Clarendon's 
views  with  regard  to  the  Church  were  stiU  too  strong  to  allow  of 
such  a  measure,  and  a  motion,  tending  to  clear  the  way  for  the  new 
scheme,  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Conventicle  Act  was  renewed  and  rendered  more  stringent. 

Abroad  the  change  of  policy  was  more  obvious.  The  greater  part 
of  England  had  begun  to  perceive,  what  Clarendon  had  never  seen, 
that  the  real  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  Louis,  and  was  eager 
to  check  his  triumphant  career.  Since  the  Peace  of  Breda,  he  had  pur- 
sued his  designs  against  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  had  marched 
triumphantly  into  the  country,  taking  city  after  city.  De  Witt, 
whose  eyes  had  at  length  been  opened,  though  he  had  long  clung  to 
the  French  alliance,  tried  in  vain  to  act  as  mediator.  It  was  plain 
that  nothing  could  prevent  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries  but  a 
close  alliance  between  England  and  Holland.  Such  an  alliance,  which 
was  indeed  the  true  policy  of  the  country,  the  people  of  England  were 
most  desirous  to  arrange.  The  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
Sir  William  Temple,  a  man  both  of  high  character  and  great  diplo- 
matic skill,  shared  fully  in  this  view.  With  an  openness  unusual 
among  diplomatists.  Temple  and  De  Witt  explained  to  one  another 
their  objects  and  wishes.  A  few  days  of  such  diplomacy  was  found  suf- 
ficient. On  the  23rd  of  January  the  two  great  ministers  concluded 
Th.  Trivto  the  famous  Triple  Alliance  between  Holland,  Sweden, 

A"i^«-  and  England,  by  which  those  countries  bound  themselves 

to  check  the  advance  of  France.  Louis  at  the  moment  of  success 
found  his  conquests  torn  from  him.  He  could  not  yet  venture  to 
face  such  a  coalition.  He  stayed  his  advance  in  the  Low  Countries 
but,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  poured  his  forces  under 
Cond^  into  Franche-Comt^,  and  subdued  that  province  in  a  fortnight. 
He  then  consented  to  treat,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed,  by  which  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
Franche-Comt4,  surrendered  many  important  frontier  towns,  including 
Lille,  Toumay,  and  Courtray.  But  though  he  thus  retired  with 
considerable  advantage,  Louis  felt  himself  foiled,  and  never  forgave 


the  Dutch  for  their  interference.  By  this  treaty  England  assumed  for 
a  moment  its  right  position  in  Europe,  and  entered  upon  the  poUcy 
which  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  rendered  necessary 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  So  popular  was  it,  that  some  even  at 
the  time  considered  it  the  only  good  thing  that  had  been  done  since 
the  King  came  to  England ;  and,  as  Burnet  says,  it  disposed  the  people 
to  forgive  him  all  that  was  past,  and  to  renew  their  confidence  in  him 
which  was  shaken  by  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  war. 

But  this  sudden  assumption  of  a  great  national  policy  was  merely 
a  concession  to  popular  feeling.     It  was  in  fact  so  hollow  that,  even 
while  his  ministers  were  treating  with  HoUand,  Charles   charie.-.  real 
was  himself  engaged  in  an  underhand  treaty  with  Louis.    d«i«M. 
A  certain  change  had  come  over  his  feelings,  and  he  was  now  begin- 
ning  to  set  on  foot  that  plot  the  completion  of  which  was  the  fixed 
policy  of  himself  and  his  brother  during  their  reigns.     At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  probably  did  not  care  much  to  be  absolute. 
To  a  man  of  his  sensual  and  good-natured  character  the  trouble  and 
occasional  severity  which  are  required  from  a  despot  were  repugnant. 
The  exertion  of  authority  accompanied  by  such  drawbacks  offered  no 
charm.     His  idea  of  despotism  did  not  go  much  beyond 
freedom  from  all  restraint  and  liberty  to  do  as  he  liked.    '^^•**^"**^ 
But  before  long  he  found  that  such  Liberty  was  not  to  be  allowed 
him.     The  increasing  interference  of  the  Commons  in  his  expendi- 
ture, the  impertinence,  as  he  considered  it,  of  their  inquiries  into  the 
use  of  the  money  granted  to  him>  and  the  bitter  comments  which 
were  in  all  men's  Lips  with  regard  to  his  debauched  life,  roused  his 
anger,     fie  could  not  bear,  he  said,  that  a  set  of  fellows  should  look 
into  his  expenditure.    Hints  were  heard  of  a  much  more  fully  formed 
wish  than  he  had  hitherto  had  to  establish  an  absolute  power.     The 
retention  of  a  standing  army  moreover,  small  as  it  was,    a  standing 
had  excited  much  discontent     Yet  it  seemed  necessary   ""^y- 
for  his  plans  that  he  should  have  such  an  army  ;  and,  certain  that  he 
should  meet  opposition  which  he  would  be  unable  to  overcome  by 
constitutional  means,  he  began  to  look  about  for  assistance  in  the 
coming  struggle.     His  second  wish  he  felt  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  gratify  without  external  help.     This  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     It  is  strange   of  Roman 
that  a  man  of  such  real  scepticism,  and  of  such  ill  regu-   *'*'*""'^*«™» 
lated  life,  should  have  cared  much  for  the  form   of  reUgion.     He 
seems  to  have  been  really  convinced  that  Roman   Catholicism  was 
the  best  form  of  Christianity,  and  was  probably  stirred  to  activity 
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by  the  sterner,  harder  character  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
It  was  this  wish  for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  which  chiefly 
attracted  him  to  Clifford  and  Arlington,  who  were  both  inclined 
to  Romanism  ;  and  with  those  two  ministers,  Lord  Arundel  and 
his  brother  James,  in  January  1669,  he  took  counsel  as  to  the  best 
method  of  proceeding. 

The  ally  to  whom  he  could  best  trust  for  the  completion  of  both 
his  objects  was  Louis,  who  might  probably  be  induced  to  support 
by  the  help  of  him  both  with  men  and  money.  From  this  time  on- 
i-o^-  wards  secret  negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  and  distinct 

arrangements  made  between  the  two  Kings  :  for  Louis  also  had  two 
great  objects  in  view  for  which  he  was  willing  to  pay  high.  These 
were  the  destruction  of  Holland,  where  the  Republican  form  of 
government  was  regarded  as  a  standing  insult  to  despotism,  and  the 
acquisition  of  some  share,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of  the' Spanish 
dominions,  which  might  at  any  moment  be  expected  to  be  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  weakling  Charles  of  Spain,  and  to  which  Louis,  in  spite  of 
his  wife's  renunciations,  fully  intended  to  lay  claim.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  difficult  to  settle.  Charles 
was  to  receive  £200,000  a  year,  and  6000  French  troo]>s,  to  enable 
him  to  crush  any  opposition  he  might  meet  with  in  his  plaa  For 
this  he  was  to  re-establish  Roman  Catholicism  and  to  assist  Louis 
against  Holland,  for  which  assistance  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  gift  of  the  province  of  Zeeland.  He  was  also  to  assist  Louis 
to  make  good  his  claim  on  the  Spanish  succession,  and  to  receive  as 
his  reward  Ostend  and  Minorca,  together  with  any  conquests  he 
might  make  in  South  America.  Such  were  the  tenns  which,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Charles's  sister,  who 
Treaty  with  scrved  as  a  go-between,  ripened  into  the  Treaty  of 
^^^^  Dover,  signed  by  Clifford,  Arlington,  and  Arundel,  on 

the  20th  of  May  1670.  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  made  than  the 
trouble  likely  to  be  met  with  in  carrying  it  out  fiUed  Charles  with 
fear.  So  great  did  the  danger  appear  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  three 
even  of  his  Cabal  ministers,  and  the  clause  concerning  the  change 
of  reUgion  was  omitted  in  a  false  treaty  to  which  they  were  made 
privy.  After  he  had  succeeded  in  plunging  the  country  into  a 
war  with  HoUand,  and  had  thus  gone  so  far  with  the  treaty 
that  money  from  France  could  not  be  refused  him,  he  allowed  the 
reHgious  change  to  He  dormant  till  fear  of  death  drove  him  to  confess 
his  real  beUef.  He  left  the  completion  of  his  plan  to  his  brother 
James,  who,  much  more  vigorous  and  much  less  wise,  at  once  pro- 
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ceeded  to  carry  it  out,  to  his  own  ruin  and  the  lasting  advantage 
of  England.  It  is  by  the  Ught  afforded  us  by  our  knowledge  of  this 
plot  that  we  must  interpret  every  act  of  the  two  last  Stuarts. 

Meanwhile,  before  so  strange  a  change  of  policy  as  was  implied  in 
a  war  with  Holland,  so  immediately  after  the  Triple  parliament 
Alliance,  could  be  made,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  for  a  ^^'^^cting  the 
time  of  Parliament.  For  that  body  was  beginning  to  ^^Vg^r*  ^ 
grow  suspicious;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  King*s  designs 
absolutely  secret ;  moreover,  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Court  and 
the  riotous  living  of  the  King  continued,  and  there  were  no  ostensible 
sources  of  revenue  to  support  it.  Parliament  began  even  to  grumble 
at  the  life  the  King  led.  It  was  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on  all  who 
visited  play-houses.  A  jest  which  Sir  John  Coventry  made  on  this 
matter  was  displeasing  to  the  King.  Not  yet  powerful  enough  to 
punish  such  language  arbitrarily,  he  took  the  mean  step  of  employing 
his  son  Monmouth  to  hire  bravos,  who  attacked  Sir  John  in  the 
streets  and  slit  his  nose  to  the  bone.  The  indignation  of  the  House 
was  great.  A  strong  Bill  was  passed  against  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage,  and  malicious  maiming  made  henceforth  a  capital  felony. 
To  get  rid  for  the  time  of  this  troublesome  Parliament,"  it  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  2nd  of  April  1671,  confessedly  for  a  year,  in  fact  for 
twenty-one  months. 

The  Government  could  now  carry  out  its  change  of  policy  un- 
hindered. But,  first  of  all,  sufficient  money  had  to  be  procured. 
This  was  done  by  an  act  of  singular  bad  faith  ;  nothing  short,  in  fact, 
of  declaring  a  national  bankruptcy.  It  had  been  the 
custom  for  bankers  to  advance  money  to  the  Exchequer  by  a'Ltio*llS*** 
upon  the  security  of  the  revenue,  which  was  to  be  set  *'"»^p^- 
aside  for  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest.  The  Exchequer 
was  at  this  moment  under  obligation  to  pay  £1,300,000.  The  larger 
part  of  this  had  been  advanced  by  bankers  from  funds  intrusted  to 
them  by  private  individuals.  A  proclamation  was  suddenly  issued 
that  aU  payments  from  the  exchequer  should  be  suspended  for  one 
year,  although  interest  was  to  continue,  a  promise  which  was  not 
observed.  The  effect  was  a  run  upon  the  bankers  and  widespread 
distress. 

This  act  of  national  robbery  was  followed  by  a  piece  of  international 
dishonesty  almost  as   bad.      War   had   not  yet  been 
declajred  against  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  agaLut  HoUand. 
was  now  on  the  way  home.     The  English  admirals  were   **^^ 
instructed  to  lay  hands  upon  this  valuable  prize.     The  villany  waa 
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not  even  snccessM.     The  Dutch,  though  at  peace,  were  not  without 
suspicions  ;  six  men  of  war  convoyed  the  fleet,  the  English  were 
ignominiously  beaten  off.     War  was  at  length  declared  in   March 
1672.     The  French  did  not  pretend  an  excuse,  the  English  pretences 
were  so  trivial  as  to  be  almost  worse  than  none.     The  declaration  of 
war  was  speedily  followed  by  a  great  naval  battle.     On  the  28th  of 
May,  the  Duke  of  York  met  De  Ru>i^r  in  Southwold   Bay,  and  a 
battle  of  that  equal  and  obstinate  kind  which  was  habitual  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  was  fought.     Upon  land  the  combatants 
were  far  less  equally  matched.     The  troops  of  Louis  poured  at  once 
over  Holland.    The  army  almost  reached  Amsterdam.    The  populace, 
driven  to  frenzy  by  the  sight,  and  always  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  which  were  not  at  present  in  the  ascendant, 
rose  in  fury  against  their  Government.     De  Ruyter  was  insulted,  De 
Witt  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange 
found  the  duty  of  saving  the  country  thrust  upon  him.     Both  France 
and  England  offered  him  terms.     He  rejected  both.     He  even  sug- 
gested that,  if  the  worst  should  arrive,  the  shipping  in  the  harbours 
The  Dutch  might  yet  carry  a  remnant  of  the  Dutch  to  the  East,  and 

victorious  there  establish  a  New  HoUand.     The  courage  of  the 

people  was  roused,  the  dykes  were  cut,  and  the  country  laid  under 
water.  Unable  to  find  subsistence,  the  invading  army  was  forced  to 
retreat,  and  Holland  was  saved ;  for  the  Austrian  house  was  now 
roused  to  come  to  its  succour. 

One  part  of  the  intended  plan  had  thus  failed,  and  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  English  ministry  having  been  uselessly  exhausted, 
it  became  necessary  to  summon  Parliament.  It  met,  after  its  long  pro-' 
rogation,  in  February  1673.  During  that  period  the  second  part  of  the 
Declaration  of  ^^^g's  P^^n  had  been  tried  also.  Just  before  war  had 
taduigence.  been  declared  with  HoUand  a  declaration  of  indulgence 

had  been  issued  to  conciliate  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
The  King  declared  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure,  making  use  of 
his  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  that  the  execution  of  all 
penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical  should  be  immediately  suspended. 
The  King's  right  to  dispense  with  statutes  in  individual  cases  was 
scarcely  disputed.  The  power  of  pardon  indeed  in  some  degree 
implied  it  But  this  was  a  very  different  thing  from  a  wholesale 
suspension  of  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  So  dangerous  did  this 
power  appear,  both  as  a  step  towards  arbitrary  power  and  as  a  means 
of  frustrating  the  efforts  of  Parliament  in  the  suppression  of  Papacy, 
that  the  very  Dissenters,  whom  it  was  intended  to  please,  and  whom' 


it  had  in  fact  much  relieved,  opposed  it,  and  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  an  address  was    carried   by  a    considerable    majority 
begging  the  King  to  recall  the  declaration.     Charles,    parliament 
though  complaining  bitterly  of  the  opposition  of  the   "^^^ll^ 
Commons,  was  afraid  to  contest  the  matter,  and  with-   withdraw  it 
drew  the  declaration,  a  sign  of  weakness  which  induced  Shaftesbury, 
a  statesman  who  was  always  to  be  found  on  the  stronger  side,  to 
pass  over  to  the  popular  party. 

This  triumph  of  the  Opposition,  or  Country  party,  as  they  were  now 
called,  was  immediately  followed  up.     No  doubt  grave   passes  the 
suspicions,  even  knowledge,  though  perhaps  imperfect   ^*'*  ^*^*' 
knowledge,  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  excited  them  to 
active  measures.     They  proceeded  to  bring  in  and  pass  the  Test  Act, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  received,  and  a  statement 
made  by  aU  who  held  any  temporal  office  that  they  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation.    As  this  necessity  was  to  extend  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  it  reached  the  Peers  and  other  high  officials,  who 
"jrere  untouched  by  the  oath  required  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and 
compelled  tlie  Lord  Treasurer  Oiillbrd  to  retire   from  office,  and  the 
Duke  of   York   himself    to   resign  his   position  of  High  Admiral. 
Arlington  took  the  test,  but  his  influence  was  gone. 

The  triumph  of  the  Country  party  in  passing  this  Bill  was  com- 
plete, and  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  all  the   ^^^^^  ^^ 
Cabal    ministers   with    the  exception   of    Lauderdale,    cabai  miniatMt 
Clifford  withdrew  entirely  from  public  life,  Arlington   ^  "■**"' 
took  an  employment  in  the  royal  household,  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Opposition,  and  became  its  leaders. 
Lauderdale  continued  ruler  in  Scotland.    After  this  triumph,  the 
Opposition  were  content  to  leave  unmentioned   the  closing  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  to  vote  a  large  supply,  conscious  that  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  dispensing  power,  and  by  carrying  the  Test  Act,  they 
had  in  fact  thwarted  both  branches  of  the  King's  great   ^^^^^espeac* 
scheme.     The  final  overthrow  of  the  policy  of  the  Cabal   with  HoEand. 
was  secured  when  the  Commons  compelled  the  King,  by 
a  threatened  refusal  of  supplies,  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with 
Holland,  where  Temple  resumed  his  duties  as  ambassador. 

The  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  soon 
created  Lord  Danby,  who  became  Lord  Treasurer.     His    Apparent 
political  views  in  some  respects  reproduced  those  of  ^/ciSb^a^ 
Clarendon.     He  wished  to  establish  the  monarchv  in  a   »d"ioi-tratiott 
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strong  position,  with  the  help  of  all  the  conservative  elements  in  the 
country,  and  to  see  the  Church  of  England  supported  in  all  its  influ- 
ence against  both  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Nonconformists.  His 
foreign  policy  was  however  different.  His  feeling  was  strongly 
national.  He  disliked  before  all  things  the  idea  of  a  French  aUiance, 
and  wished  to  recur  to  the  poHcy  of  the  Triple  AlUance.  Except  then 
in  his  wish  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown,  he  differed  in  all 
respects  from  the  King,  his  master ;  and  this  difference  of  opinion 
gives  a  strange  appearance  of  vacillation  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  during  his  tenure  of  power. 

The  same  character  of  inconsistency  is  traceable  in  the  conduct  of 
Difflcnitiei  of  the  Opposition,  for  the  execution  of  their  foreign  policy 
the  oppoBition.  ^i^j  j^Q^  appear  compatible  with  their  security  at  home. 
They  desired  war  with  France,  but  war  with  France  implied  a  con- 
siderable army  ;  with  their  knowledge  of  Charles's  objects,  they  could 
not  brmg  themselves  to  trust  him  with  the  command  of  such  an  army. 
They  thus,  while  demanding  war,  refused  the  only  means  of  carrying 
Difflcoities  it  on.     The  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  politics  of  the 

°'^-  time  was  still  further  increased  by  the  actions  of  the 

French  King.    To  him  also  Charles  was  an  object  of  profound  mis- 
trust.    He  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  carry  out  that  King's 
schemes  by  the  intervention  of  his  own  power.     He  by  no  means 
wished  Charles's  absolute  authority  to  be  established  without  his 
assistance.     He  preferred  to  neutraHze  the  poHtical  influence  of 
England  by  keeping  ParHament  and  King  in   a  constant  state  of 
mutual  mistrust.    The  otherwise  confused  action  of  Danby's  ministry 
becomes  clear  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  minister  was  constantly 
urging  war  with  France,  while  the  King  was  all  the  time  pensioner 
of  that  country  ;  that  the  Commons,  certain  of  the  King's  connection 
and  of  his  real  objects,  though  unable  to  prove  them,  were  unwilling 
to  trust  him  on  any  point,  though  as  anxious  as  the  Treasurer  for  a 
French  war ;  and  that  Louis  was  unceasingly  engaged  in  intriguing 
with  both  parties  in  order  to  keep  England  from  interference  abroad 
Throughout  these  years  the  Opposition  wa^  led  by  Buckingham  and 
Shaftesbury,  and  was  of  the   most  vigorous  description.      It  was 
to  the  misfortune  of  the  party  that  it  was  so  led.     Both   those 
noblemen  belonged  to  the  class  of  ready  and  unprincipled  statesmen 
which  the  rapid  alternation  of  power  during  the  last  thirty  years 
had  produced,  and  they  gave  a  character  of  unscrupulousness  and 
faction  to   the  Opposition   which   its  reaUy  great   objects   did    not 
render  necessary. 


I 


Danby's  views  of  domestic  government  are  shown  by  the  attempt, 
in  1675,  to  render  an  oath  against  resistance  to  the  royal   ^^j^^^^-^  ^^ 
power  in  all  cases,  and  against  any  attempt  to  change    arbitrary  rui«. 
the  government  of  Church  or  State,  obligatory  on  all 
place-holders  and  all  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament.    The 
Bill  was  carried  in  the  Lords,  but  met  with  such  violent  opposition 
in  the  Lower  House  that  it  was  ultimately  dropped.     At  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  to  prevent  the  free  and  sometimes  seditious  language 
used  in  the  coffee-houses,  which  were  to  Englishmen  then  much  what 
clubs  now  are,  all  coffee-houses  were  suddenly  shut  up.    This  attempt 
to  carry  despotism  into  social  life  raised  such  a  storm  of  wrath,  that, 
after  a  short  time  and  under  some  restrictions,  the  coffee-houses  had 
to  be  reopened.     Again,  in  the  Parliament  of  1677,  Lords  Shaftes- 
bury, Salisbury,  Wharton,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  maintaining 
that  the  late  lengthened  prorogation  of  Parliament  was  illegal,  were 
all  four  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  remained  there  for  more  than 
a  year. 

In  the  face  of  vehement  opposition,  and  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity 
of  his  views  of  government,  the  Treasurer  succeeded  by  means  of 
bribery  in  continuing  in  office.     But  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe  that  the  mifitrust  of  the  Opposition  p^u^jnt 
and  the  meanness  of  the  King  were  most  clearly  shown.   wiBhM  to 
The  separate  peace  with  Holland  had  been  completed  in 
February  1674  ;  but  though  England  had  thus  withdrawn  from  it, 
the  war  still  continued  on  the  largest  scale  on  the  Continent.     Hol- 
land had  indeed  been  saved  by  the  firmness  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Austria  and  Spain  had  come  to  his  assistance,  and  the  war,  turned 
aside  from  its  original  purpose,  was  now  directed  chiefly  against  these 
allies,  of  which  Spain,  as  usual,  was  the  greatest  sufferer.     Franche- 
Comt^  was  again  occupied ;  Alsace  taken  by  Turenne,  who  passed 
the  Rhine  and  laid  waste  the  Palatinate  ;  and  after  the  death  of  that 
great  general  in  1675,  the   French   still   continued   to   make  head 
against  the  European  alliance  along  their  whole  frontier,  although 
with  less  unvarying  success.     Supported  by  the  well-known  wishes 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Country  party  were  not  contented  with  the 
withdrawal  of  England  from  the  French  alliance.     They  eagerly 
desired  that  the  nation  should  take  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  league  against  the  French.    It  became  necessary 
for  the  views  of  Louis  that  the  constant  declaration  of  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
this  wish  should  be  sUenced.     He  therefore,  at  the  price   chariM  to 
of  500,000  crowns,  purchased  from  Charles  a  lengthened    ^^^^* 
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prororration  from  November  1675  to  February  1677.     In  the  interval 
the  two  Kings  bound  themselves  by  formal  treaty,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Danby  and  Lauderdale,  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  but 
by  mutual   consent,  and   Charles  promised,  in  consideration  of  a 
pension,  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  ParHament  if  they  should  attempt 
to  force  on  such  a  treaty.     It  was  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  pro- 
rogation that,  as  has  been  mentioned,  four  Peers  had  been  imprisoned. 
The  Commons,  upon  reassembling,  were  induced  by  bribery  to 
Parliament         "^^^e  a  Considerable  grant.     But  that  grant  was  devoted 
"emTnd'wi       "^^^^^  *°  *^«  ^^^^  ^ud  paid  uot  to  Govemmeut  but  to 
jith  France        their  owu  receiveis.     They  then  passed  an  address  re- 
questing the  King  to  save  the  Netheriands  ;  but  when 
Charles  demanded  money  for  the  purpose  it  was  refused.     The  army 
was  indeed  collected,  between  20,000  and  30,000  men.     The  sight  of 
such  a  force,  and  their  weU-founded  dread  of  the  objects  of  the  Court 
made  the  ParUament  demand  its  dismissal.     It  indeed  seems  pro- 
bable that  both  Charles  and  his  brother  fuUy  intended  to  use  it  for 
their  own  purposes.     Nor  could  the  French  King,  in  spite  of  his 
connection  with  Charles,  feel  the  least  certain  that  it  would  not  after 
all  be  employed  against  him  ;  he  therefore  used  his  influence  to  get 
the  army  disbanded.     This  brief  session  of  ParUament 
had  convinced  Louis  of  the  wisdom  of  securing  lengthened 
prorogations.     He  therefore  again  bribed  Charles  with  a 
subsidy  of  2,000,000  Uvres  to  prorogue  Parliament  till  April  1678. 
But  meanwhile,  for  a  time,  the  influence  of  the  Treasurer  had  got 

StTrTcf "      ^^^  "PP^""  ^^^^  5  ^^^  ^^^  ^'MCtioyxH  great  opposition  from 
of  Orange  her  father,  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 

1678.  York  and  Anne  Hyde,  had  been  married  to  the  Prince 

of  Orange,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe,  and  the 
chief  opponent  to  the  growth  of  French  influence.     This  was  regarded 

chMies*^"  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  treachery  by  Louis  that  he  cut  off  the 
su^on«the  subsidy  he  had  just  promised,  and  Parliament,  already 
Faruament.  prorogued  tiU  April,  was  in  revenge  suddenly  summoned 
m  February.  So  complete  was  now  Louis'  mistrust  of  the  miserable 
palterer  upon  the  English  throne,  that  he  began  a  new  line  of  policy 
It  seemed  to  him  hopeless  to  rely  in  any  way  on  Charles's  word 
The  only  course  left  for  him  was  to  deprive  him  of  all  power,  either 
of  helping  him  or  hindering  him,  by  keeping  him  constantly  em- 
Loni.  intrigue.  P^^^^^  ^^  ^0°^^.  He  therefore  entered  into  negotiations 
CrJo.  "^^^  !?^  Country  party.      His  amba^adors,   Barillon 

and    Kuvigny,   were  ordered  constantly  to  foster  the 
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quarrels  between  the  King  and  his  people,  and  undoubtedly  even  the 
very  best  of  the  Country  party,  such  as  Lord  Holies  and  Lord  Russell, 
entered  into  communication  with  them.     Neither  of  these  leaders 
received  anything  from  France.     The  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  party.     At  the  same 
time,  though  the  reception  of  money  from  a  foreign  Prince  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  domestic  politics  is  repugnant  to  our  present 
ideas  of  honour,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position  were  bribed  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  sums  given 
(between  £300  and  £500)  were  too  small  to  have  had  much  influence 
upon  men  of  property  and  position  ;  and  secondly,  because  no  change 
of  principle  was  required  from  the  recipients.     At  the  worst,  they 
were  only  paid  for  following  their  ovm  political  objects  more  ener- 
getically.     Under  the  influence  of  these  intrigues,  parties  appeared 
for  the  "moment  to  have  exchanged  positions.     The  King,  angry  at 
the  stoppage  of  his  subsidy,  urged  by  the  Treasurer,  thinking  perhaps 
to  please  his  Parliament,  and  probably  with  an  ulterior  view  of 
establishing  his  own  power,  again  collected  an  army  of  some  20,000 
men,  nominally  against  France  ;  and  the  Country  party,  which  had 
hitherto  urged  him  to  adopt  that  course,  at  once  demanded  that  it 
should  be  disbanded. 

Again,  disgusted  at  the  ill  success  of  his  new  policy,  Charles  re- 
curred to  Louis,  and  in  May  1678  made  a  private  treaty   secret  treaty 
with  him,  signed  bv  himself,  but  written  by  Danby,  by   Jj^/^r*** 
which  he  promised,*  on  receipt  of  6,000,000  Uvres,  to  re-   Nimeguen. 
main  neutral  if  Holland  refused  to  accept  reasonable  terms  of  peace  ; 
for  the  exhaustion  of  war  was  pressing  upon  France,  and  though 
victorious,  Louis  was  anxious  to  treat.     A  congress  for  that  purpose 
had  been  sitting  at  Nimeguen  since  the  close  of  1676.     The  effect  of 
this  neutrality  was  virtually  to  force  HoUand  to  treat,  and  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  wished  to  continue  that 
war,  and  who  has  been  falsely  charged  with  fighting  the  battle  of  St. 
Denis  with  the  fuU  knowledge  of  the  treaty,  in  hopes  of  breaking  it 
off,  the   Peace  of  Nimeguen  was  completed,  the  loss  again  falling 

almost  wholly  upon  Spain. 

Louis  no  longer  wanted  the  friendship  of  Charles,  and  determmed 
to  punish  him  for  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  and  for  his   Louit  makes 
duplicity  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.      He  therefore   "  ^""^ 
refused  his  pension,  declaring  that  it  had  not  been  earned,  and  at  the 
same  time  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Danby,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
his  consistent  enemy,  by  causing  Montague,  the  EngUsh  ambassador 
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in  Paris,  to  make  known  the  treaty  by  which  the  King  was  to  have 
received  6,000,000  livres.  As  that  treaty  was  dated  only  five  days 
after  a  grant  of  money  from  the  Parliament  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  France,  it  excited  the  extremest  wrath  in  England.  As 
Consequent  *^®  ^^^  himself  could  not  be  touched,  all  this  wrath 
jnge^r  againat  was  directed  against  the  minister,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  session  he  was  impeached.  Danby  pleaded  the 
King's  direct  order  and  the  King's  pardon.  On  the  Tory  view  of 
the  position  of  ministers,  his  first  plea  was  probably  good.  But  the 
modem  Whig  theory  was  on  this  occasion  established,  that  a  minister 
is  answerable  for  the  character  as  well  as  the  legality  of  the  measures 
of  which  he  makes  himself  the  instrument.  This  was  a  great  step  in 
the  change  rapidly  arriving  in  England,  by  which  the  executive  was 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  ques- 
tion how  far  a  pardon  can  be  pleaded  to  stay  an  impeachment  was  by 
no  means  a  clear  one.  It  might  well  seem  that  a  pardon  before  was 
very  little  different  from  a  pardon  after  conviction.  The  matter  was 
on  this  occasion  left  undetermined,  as  the  impeachment  was  not  com- 
pleted. Subsequently,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it  was  arranged 
that  such  a  pardon  could  not  be  pleaded. 

The  impeachment  of  the  miaister  would  perhaps  have  been  less 
Country  being  Vehement  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary 
?f^  ^ot""*  ®^®^*  which  drove  the  nation  to  a  state  of  madness. 
This  was  the  discovery  of  a  pretended  Popish  plot, 
including  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  establishment  by  violence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  some 
germ  of  truth  in  the  story.  Several  events  connected  with  it— the 
contents  of  the  letters  of  the  Jesuit  Coleman,  which  seemed  to  allude 
to  some  such  plot,  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  witnesses  were  undoubtedly  tampered  with  by  the 
Catholics— tend  to  rouse  a  suspicion  that  after  all  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  plot.  On  the  other  hand,  Coleman's  words  may  have 
alluded  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  King ;  the  murder  of  Godfrey 
has  never  been  brought  home  to  the  Catholics ;  in  the  excited  temper 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  fear  of  being  convicted,  whether  proved 
guilty  or  not,  innocent  people  may  have  been  willing  to  use  any 
means  to  withdraw  witnesses.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  stories  told 
by  Titus  Gates  and  the  other  informers,  who,  jealous  of  his  success, 
vied  with  him  in  their  fabrications,  were  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 
This  man,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  been 
degraded  for  evil  living,  had  afterwards  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 


and  joined  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer.     It  was  the  knowledge  gained 
there,  and  afterwards  in  London,  which  supplied  him  with  the  mate- 
rial for  the  stories  he  subsequently  retailed.      Brought  before  the 
Council,  he  made  a  variety  of  extraordinary  assertions.     The  Jesuits 
were  to  govern  England,  the  King  was  to  be  killed,  Romanists  were 
already  appointed  to  the  chief  places  in  the  State,  a  French  invasion 
was  preparing,  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  might  be  ex- 
pected.    He  went  on  to  add  minute  particulars  and  to  accuse  many 
iudividuals.     He  was  taken  before  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  a  Pro- 
testant magistrate,  to  swear  to  his  narrative  ;  and  the  credulity  and 
horror  of  the  people,  already  sufficiently  excited  by  Gates's  narrative, 
became  a  perfect  panic  when,  some  days  after,  Godfrey  was  found 
mysteriously  murdered  on  Primrose  Hill.     No  man  felt  his  life  safe 
unless  armed.    It  became  the  custom  to  carry  a  little  flail  loaded  with 
lead,  called  a  Protestant  flail.     At  Godfrey's  funeral,  at  the  sermon, 
"besides  the  preacher,  two  other  thumping  divines  stood  up  in  the 
pulpit "  to  guard  him  from  being  killed,  and  when  Parliament  met  on 
the  2l8t  of  October,  after  hearing  the  letters  of  Coleman  the  Jesuit, 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  whom  Gates  had  charged,  the 
Lower  House  came  to  a  resolution,  "  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that 
there  hath  been  and  still  is  a  damnable  and  heUish  plot,  carried  on  by 
Papist  recusants,  for  assassinating  and  murdering  the  King,  for  sub- 
verting the  Government,  and  rooting  out  the  Protestant  religion." 
It  has  been  thought  that  Danby  may  have  hoped  to  excite  the 
Commons  to  some  loyalty  by  the  threatened  assault  on  the  King,  and 
may  therefore  at  first  have  given  his  countenance  to  the  stories  of  the 
plot ;  it  is  more  certain  that  Shaftesbury  at  once  saw  the  opportunity 
offered  him  of  lashing  the  Protestant  temper  of  the  people  to  fury, 
and  directing  it  against  the  Duke  of  York.     This  poUtical  side  of  the 
plot,  coupled  with  the  fixed  idea  which  constant  repetition  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  that  Catholics  were  capable  of  any 
enormity,  explains  the  extraordinary  lengths  to  which  the  informers 
were  allowed  to  go.     Gates,  followed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bedloe, 
and  subsequently  by  Dangerfield,  Carstairs  and  others,  named  five 
Peers  as  privy  to  this  plot,  who  were  therefore  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  and  secured  the  conviction  and  execution  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Jesuits  and  Catholics.     In  fact,  for  some  time,  it  was  useless 
for  the  accused  to  hope  for  justice  ;  Chief-Justice  Scroggs  lent  him- 
self shamelessly  to  uphold  the  false  stories  of  the  informers.     At 
length  Gates  ventured  even  to  assert  that,  standing  behind  a  door  in 
Somerset  House,  he  had  heard  the  Queen  give  her  consent  to  the 
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death  of  the  King.     The  informer  himself  was  well  paid  for  his  task  ; 
^ards  were  assigned  him,  lodgings  in  WhitehaU,  and  £1200  a  year. 
He  dressed  like  a  Bishop,  and  caUed  himself  the  Saviour  of  the 
nation.    Eveiy  one  he  pointed  out  was  taken  up,—"  the  very  breath  of 
him  was  pestHentiaL"     It  was  while  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  wild  panic  that  the  revelations  of  Montague  were  made  against 
PariiAment  dis-    I)anby.     In  December  that  minister  was  impeached  • 
joived  to  save      and,  threatening  though  the  state  of  England  was,  in  the 
^ope  of  saving  him,  Charles  ventured  upon  dissolving 
his  Parbament,  which  had  now  sat  for  eighteen  years,  and  which 
during  this  time  had   changed  from  fervid  loyalty  to  a  state  of 
the  bitterest  hostUity  to  the  Court  and  Crown.     As  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  midst  of  the  national  ferment,  the  election  was  a  scene  of 
extreme  excitement.     Devices,  hitherto  unheard  of,  were  employed 
to  procure  votes,  seldom  had  so  great  a  poll  been  seen  ;  the  triumph 
ot  the  Country  party  was  complete,  almost  everywhere  the  elections 
went  agamst  the  Court.     Members  came  up  in  a  furious  temper, 
bummg  with  Protestant  zeal,  and  full  of  anger  against  Danby      In 
spite  of  the  dissolution,  which  had  generally  been  held  to  put  an  end 
to  an  impeachment,  proceedings  against  him  were  at  once  resumed 

Sim^ieT''*'  Jf  ^^\  ^^  P^^^^^^  ^^«  pardon  of  the  King  under  the 
tences  Danby  ^^^at  Seal,  it  was  decided  that  the  Minister  must  be 
to  the  Tower.  responsible  for  his  actions ;  he  was  put  into  the  Tower 
and  remamed  there  till  the  prorogation.  The  Commons,  headed  by 
bhaitesbury,  continued  their  violent  course.  To  avoid  the  excite- 
ment which  his  presence  caused,  the  King  had  induced  the  Duke  of 
York  to  retire  from  England.  The  step  was  taken  in  vain.  In  the 
last  Parbament,  when  a  Bill  had  been  passed  which  prevented  CathoHc 
Peers  from  sitting  in  the  House,  the  Lords  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  proviso  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  no  such  lenity  was  now 

that  the  only  way  of  secunng  the  Uberties  ot  the  country 
was  to  exclude  James  from  the  throne ;  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  was 
mtroduced  into  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  in  terror  at  the  vehemence  of  his  Parliament,  Charles 
Tempieaacheme  had  had  recouTsc  to  the  most  popular  statesman  of  the 
0,  .ove^nent^  time.  Sir  William  Temple,  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
He  formed  a  scheme  which  he  hoped  might  oppose  some  barrier 
between  the  Kmg  and  the  rising  excesses  of  the  Commons.  For  this 
purpose  he  utilized  the  Privy  Council.  The  Cabinet,  even  as  it  then 
wasted,  was  but  a  Committee  of  that  large  and  unwieldy  body 


Temple  designed  to  increase  the  Cabinet,  and  formed  a  Council  oi 
Thirty,   among   whom    were    many   members    of    the    Opposition, 
notabiy  Russell  and  Essex,  while  Shaftesbury  was  not  only  admitted, 
but  estdblifihed  as  President     Without  the  advice  of  this  Council, 
the  King,  it  was  understood,  pledged  himself  not  to  act.     For  the 
moment  the  hopes  of  the  Country  party  were  raised.     The  plan  how- 
ever proved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  abortive.     The  number  of 
thirty  was  much  too  large  for  rapid  or  secret  action,  and  practically  the 
real  ministry  came  to  consist  of  four  only — Temple  himself;  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  an  able  man  of  a  mean  spirit  and  unprincipled  character, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  so  intent  on  observing  and 
courting  particular  persons,  that  he  miscalculated  grossly  with  respect 
to  all  the  momentous  events  of  his  time  ;  the  Earl  of  Essex,  an  honest 
and  sober  member  of  the  Country  party  ;  and  Saville,  Lord  Halifax, 
a  man  of  brilliant  gifts,  who  had  hitherto  been  also   paiijin 
connected  with  that  party,  but  the  peculiarity  of  whose   p>^*«tice. 
mind  led  him  always  to  see  the  advantages  of  both  sides  of  a  question, 
and  to  incline  towards  that  party  which  was  for  the  moment  weakest : 
he  was  proud  of  the  name  of  Trimmer,  given  him  in  contempt  by  more 
onesided   and   practical   politicians.     The   formation   of  this  inner 
Cabinet  was  entirely  contrary  to  Temple's  principle  ;  his  scheme  at 
once  broke  down.     Russell  would  no  longer  be  a  member  of  a  minis- 
try in  which  he  had  no  voice  ;   Shaftesbury  appeared  again  as  a 
leader   of  the   Opposition.      Under   his  guidance  the    pariiam«iit 
Exclusion  Bill  was  being  read  a  second  time,  when  the   """oi^H 
King    found  it   necessary,  not  only  to  prorogue,   but  to  dissolve 
Parliament. 

Although  it  had  failed  in  completing  the  Exclusion  Bill,  this  Par- 
liament had  carried   the  great  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus.     ^       , 

*■  after  carrying 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  Habeas 
certainly  from  the  Great  Charter,  every  Englishman  had  ^°'^'"  ^*^'- 
a  right  to  trial.  No  freeman  could  be  detained  in  prison  except  on 
a  criminal  charge,  or  after  conviction,  or  for  debt,  and  always  had  it 
in  his  power  to  obtain  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  that  the  Courts  of 
law  might  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  charge.  But  all  sorts  of 
obstacles  had  been  put  in  the  way  of  obtaining  this  writ.  The 
present  statute  enacted,  that  any  judge,  at  any  time,  should  be 
obliged  to  grant  this  writ  when  applied  for,  and  fixed  the  penalties 
to  which  the  gaoler  would  be  liable  for  refusing  to  obey  and  the 
judge  for  refusing  to  issue  the  writ.  It  also  forbade  imprisonment 
out  of  England. 
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The  only  poHtical  effect  of  this  short  Parliament  was  to  exasperate 
the  animosity  of  parties.     The  trials  for  the  Plot  continued  uninter- 
rupted, the  judgment-seat  was  still  defiled  by  the  wicked  conduct  of 
Scroggs,  Knowles,  and  Jones,  who  constantly  and  openly  took  the 
PopiiOi  Plot         part  of  the  accusers.     But  at  length  these  unjust  judges 
triiU.  continue,     geemed  to  have  taken  fright  as  the  accusations  approached 
the  Crown ;  when  the  trial  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the   Queen's 
physician,  came  on  in  July,  though  the  evidence  was  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  before,  the  witnesses  suddenly  found  themselves 
disbelieved,  and  after  a  long  trial,  Wakeman,  and  others  who  had 
been  indicted  with  him,  were  acquitted.     Thus  one  of  Shaftesbury's 
great  weapons  in  his  attack  upon  the  Court  was  broken.     Still,  how- 
ever. Lord  Stafford,  with  four  other  Peers,  awaited  their  trial  by  the 
House  of  Lords.    But  the  spell  was  broken,  and  increduHty  began  to 
spread. 

And  now  a  new  personage  entered  on  the  aoene,  whose  appearance 
(though  by  the  reaction  it  caused  it  ultimately  proved  a  deathblow 
to   Shaftesbury's  poUcy)  supplied   him   at   the   time  with  a  fresh 
Popularity  01       ^^^8  for  Carrying  on  the  assault.    This  was  the  Duke 
£oi^?utiJ'         ""^  Monmouth,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  and  Lucy 
Walters,  who  received  from  Charles  an  amount  of  care 
and  love  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  such  a  man.     He  had  been 
constantly  present  at  Court,  had  been  aUowed  in  many  points  to 
assume  the  bearing  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood ;  and  the  Country  party 
regardless  of  his  birth,  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  rival  to  the 
Komanist  Duke  of  York.     So  conscious  was  the  Duke  of  York  of  this 
danger,  that,  when  leaving  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
ParUament,  he  had  exacted  from  the  King,  in  the  presence  of  his 
Council,  a  solemn  declaration  of  Monmouth's  illegitimacy.     But  in 
spite  of  this,  the  story  which  declared  that  the  Duke  was  really  the 
King^s  legitimate  son  held  its  ground.      Highly   popular  in  his 
manners,  he  had  won  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  had  lately  still 
further  strengthened  his  position  by  the  leniency  with  which  he  had 
concluded  a  religious  war  in  Scotland,  which  contrasted  favourably 
with  the  bigoted  severity  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  measures  which  had  been  taken  in  that  country  to  force 
oppretsionB  Episcopacy  on  an  unwilling  people  had  driven  them  to 
in  Scotland.  insurrection.  After  the  disgrace  of  Middleton,  at  first 
Rothes,  and  subsequently  Lauderdale,  with  the  assistance  of  Arch- 
bishop  Sharp,  had  been  the  chief  agents  in  the  persecution  The 
Covenanted  feehng  had  showed  itself  most  stron^^ly  in  the  Western 
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Lowlands.  There  many  violent  means  bad  been  tried  to  reduce  the 
people  to  conformity  ;  among  others,  the  introduction  of  a  number  of 
Highlandei-s,  known  as  the  "  Highland  Host,"  who  had  been  brought 
into  the  country  and  quartered  on  the  inhabitants.  So  outrageous 
and  unscrupulous  had  been  their  conduct,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Loyalists,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  remove  them.  But 
against  the  Covenanters  their  excesses  had  proved  as  useless  as 
the  previous  means  of  coercion.  The  Nonconformist  feeling, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  the  West.  In  the  county  of  Fife 
were  found  men  of  equally  stem  convictions,  and  there  the 
standard  of  rebellion  was  raised.  A  certain  official  of  the  name 
of  Carmichael  had  been  using  the  laws  against  recusants  for 
his  own  ends  with  unjustifiable  severity,  bringing  charges  against 
men  he  knew  to  be  innocent,  but  whose  consciences  forbade 
them  to  support  their  innocence  in  courts  whose  competency 
they  denied.  Ten  or  twelve  Covenanters  of  the  more  fanatic  sort 
determined  to  punish  him  ;  the  degree  and  character  of  that  punish- 
ment they  had  not  yet  decided  on.  Under  the  leadership  of  a 
gentleman  called  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  and  of  Jolin  Balfour,  they 
lay  waiting  for  their  victim  on  Magus  Heath,  near  Cupar.  After 
the  manner  of  their  sect,  they  had  begun  their  undertaking  with 
deep  prayer,  and  when  Caiinichael  avoided  them,  they  took  it 
for  a  providential  dealing  that  Archbishop  Sharp  Murder  of  Arch- 
came  across  them  as  it  were  in  his  place.  They  fell  t»i«hop  sharp, 
upon  him  as  he  was  driving  with  his  daughter  in  his  coach,  and 
barbarously  murdered  him.  They  then  fled  to  the  West,  the  real 
stronghold  of  the  extreme  Covenanters.  There  they  at  once  met  with 
sympathy,  and  after  some  open  acts  in  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
in  company  with  seme  600  more,  held  an  open  air  conventicle  at 
Lowdon  HiU.  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse  marched  against  them, 
and  was  defeated  at  the  skirmish  of  Drumclog.  He  was  imable  even 
to  hold  Glasgow  against  them,  and  the  outbreak  threatened  to  grow 
into  a  formidable  insurrection.  It  was  thought  necessarj^  to  send 
Monmouth  to  suppress  it  On  the  22nd  of  June,  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
on  the  Clyde,  he  came  up  with  the  insurgents.  They  sent  a  petition, 
begging  that  they  might  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
that  their  matters  might  be  settled  in  Parliament.  The  Duke  was 
himself  inclined  to  gentle  measures,  and  to  afford  them  some  relief; 
but  his  orders  were  positive,  he  was  not  allowed  to  treat.  Monmouth 
The  consequence  was  the  battle  of  BothweU  Bridge,  i'S^tJ^^" 
in  which  the   Covenanters   were   defeated   with   great   Bridgo, 
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slaughter.     The  illness  of  the  King  and  Monmouth's  leniency  caused 
him  to  be  recalled  to  England  ;  his  place  was  taken  by 
nibdves  them      the  Duke  of  York,  who  set  to  work  to  break  the  spirit 
y  torture.  ^£  ^j^^  Covenanters  with  unsparing  cruelty  and  an  un- 

scrupulous use  of  torture,  which  would  alone  have  rendered  his 
name  odious.  It  was  thus,  with  the  favour  his  comely  person  and 
popular  manners  had  already  secured  him,  enhanced  by  a  reputation 
for  leniency  and  love  of  the  Protestant  religion,  that  Monmouth  re- 
turned from  a  short  absence  on  the  Continent,  whither  he  had  be- 
taken himself  on  leaving  Scotland.  He  became  at  once  the  popular 
Enthxuia«m  licro ;  his  retum  was  celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
for  Monmouth,     ^j^^j    g^]j    j^j^g   other   sigus   of   euthusiastic   admiration; 

while  the  story  of  his  legitimacy  was  repeated  with  more  and  more 
of  authority. 

He  arrived  at  a  critical  moment.  Shaftesbury  had  not  been  idle. 
A  new  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in  October ;  but, 
without  proceeding  to  business,  it  was  at  once  prorogued  for  a  year. 
This  interval  was  spent  in  exhibitions  of  national  feeling  organized 
by  Shaftesbury.  The  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  was 
celebrated  with  a  great  pageant,  closing  with  the  burning  of  the  Pope 
in  effigy.  And  now  a  new  plan  was  devised  for  sustaining  the 
national  feeling.  Petitions  urging  the  King  to  assemble  Parliament 
were  prepared  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  signs  were  already 
visible  that  the  reaction  was  coming.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
which  checked  the  petitions ;  and  the  violence  of  the  Country  party 
"  Whigs "  and  (^ow  called  Whigs,  a  name  applied  to  the  Western 
"Toriei."  Covenanters  of  Scotland)  began  to  rouse  the  loyalty 

which  always  exists  among  the  English  gentry.  Counter  addresses 
were  forwarded  to  the  Government,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the 
petitions.  The  Loyalists  were  now  called  either  Tories,  a  name  taken 
from  the  wild  Irish  outlaws,  or  Abhorrers,  from  the  word  used  in 
their  addresses. 

In  1680  the  crisis  came.  Alarmed  at  the  popularity  of  Monmouth, 
„   _,.    ,  the  Duke  of  York  returned   from  Scotland,  and  it  at 

Reaction  m  ... 

fftvoorofthe  oucc  became  evident  that  his  influence  was  paramount 
with  the  King.  Shaftesbury,  who  shrunk  from  no  ex- 
tremity, and  who  seems  to  have  been  blind  to  the  approaching  reaction, 
appeared  before  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster,  and  presented  the 
Duke  as  a  Popish  recusant.  While  Shaftesbury  was  engaged  in 
conversation,  the  judges  thwarted  this  clever  move  by  discharging  the 
jur}' ;   still   it  was  plain  that  the  Duke's  presence  in  England  wa.«« 
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for  the  present    impossible,   and   he   again  returned  to  Scotland. 
At  length,  in  October,  Parliament  met     The  Conmions  proceeded 
to  aU  extremities.      The  Exclusion  Bill  was  brought  Parliament 
in  and  passed.     The  Commons  would  hear  of  no  com-   "***■•  o*™**" 
promise,  though  the  King  offered  anything  short  of  ex-  ExciMion  am. 
elusion.      Sunderland  and  Godolphin  entreated  him  to  yield.     Hali- 
fax,  true  to   his  policy   of  defending   the>   weak,   alone  stood  firm. 
His  unrivalled  eloquence  was  successful ;  the  Bill  was   ae  Lordi 
thrown   out    in   the   Lords.     Filled  with    anger,   the   «»r<»'^  "<>«'• 
Commons  passed  a  series  of  measures,  each  more  violent   common*, 
than  the  last.     They  refused  to  pass  any  Money  Bill  till  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  was  carried.     They  addressed  the  King  to  remove  Halifax 
from  his  Council  for  ever.     They  resolved  that  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  accept  any  office  from  the  Crown.     They 
declared  that  the  fire  of  London  was  due  to  the  Papists,  who  designed 
thereby  to  introduce  Papacy  and  arbitrary  power.     It  was  impossible 
for  the  King  to  remain  quiet  under  such  circumstances ;   Parliament 
he  was  compelled  to  dissolve  Parliament  on  the  18th   <""oi»«*- 
of  January  1681.     Meanwhile  Monmouth  had  been  making  a  sort 
of  royal  progress  through  England,  escorted  from  house  to  house 
by  a  band  of  gentlemen.     He  had  even  ventured  to  drop  the  bar 
sinister  from  his  arms,  and  to  touch  for  the  King's  evil.     It  seemed 
as  though  even  yet  the  Whigs  would  be  triumphant ;  in  spite  of  the 
acquittal  of  Wakeman,  the  prosecution  of  the  Papist  Lords  was  still 
continued,  and   the  Whigs  had  sufficient  influence  to  secure  the 
unjust  death  oi  Lord  Stafford.     But  the  King  and  his  advisers  were 
conscious  that  the  tide  had  already  begun  to  turn ;  and,  determined 
to  allow  his  enemies  to  put  themselves  completely  in  the  wrong 
Charles  decided  on  making  one   more  attempt  at  Parliamentary 
government.     In  March   1681   a  new  Parliament  was 
assembled  ;  but,  afraid  of  the  vicinity  of  London,  the   at  Oxford,*™**^ 
King  summoned  it  to  meet  him  at  Oxford.     The  AVhig    ^®®^' 
chiefs  came,  attended  by  troops  of  armed  men,  and  the  kingdom 
seemed  upon  the  verge  of  civil  war.     Charles  again  offered  a  final 
alternative  to  the  Exclusion  BiU.     He  was  willing,  he  said,  that 
the  Duke  of  York  should  be  banished  from  the  kingdom,  that  the 
Government  should  be  carried  on  in  his  name  by  a  regent,  that 
that  regent  should  be  the  Protestant  Prince  of  Orange.     The  Com- 
mons would  listen  to  no  proposition  short  of  the  complete  exclusion. 
But  they  had  overshot  their  mark.     Their  extreme  violence,  dread 
of  a  civil  war,  the  undue  pressure  which  they  seemed  to  ]>.   ap|)hiij|^ 
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to  the  King  (who  after  all  was  only  upholding  the  natural  rights  of 
his  own  brother)  ;  before  all,  their  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  true 
reftues  any  succcssion  to  the  Crown,  which  is  80  dear  to  the  English 
I*  d£«oived  niind,  had  produced  a  complete  reaction  ;  and  when  the 
at  once.  King,   after  a   few   days,   dissolved    the    tempestuous 

Parliament,  he  had  virtually  triumphed. 

He  could  even  think  at  once  of  vengeance.  A  carpenter  of  the 
C!harie8'«  name  of  College,  known  as  the  Protestant  joiner,  the 

vengeance.  inventor  of  the  Protestant  flail,  was  accused  of  a  design 
upon  the  King.  The  false  witnesses  hitherto  employed  in  the  Popish 
Plot  were  willing  enough  to  sell  their  perjuries  to  their  former 
enemies.  Acquitted  in  London,  College  was  tried  before  a  more  Tory 
jury  in  Oxford,  and  found  guilty  amid  the  applause  of  the  bystanders. 
The  next  blow  was  aimed  against  Shaftesbury  himself.  It  was  re- 
solved to  try  him  upon  the  charge  of  treason ;  but  the  London  sherifl's 
were  zealous  Whigs,  the  jury  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and 
they  ignored  the  indictment.  It  became  obviously  necessary,  before 
severe  measures  could  be  thought  of,  to  change  the  character  of  the  cor- 
porations. A  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  was  issued,  by  which  the  City  of 
London  was  accused  of  irregularities,  and  their  charter  was  confiscated. 
Laws  against  Nonconformists  were  at  the  same  time  put  rigorously  into 
execution.  The  process  which  had  answered  so  well  in  London  was 
speedily  applied  to  other  corporations.  There  were  few  of  these 
bodies  who  had  not  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly  been  guilty  of 
some  breach  of  the  law.  One  by  one  they  were  compelled  to  resign 
their  charters,  and  to  receive  others  granted  wholly  in  a  Tory  spirit. 

The  reaction  drove  the  Whig  party  to  despair.  Their  excitement 
Des  It  and  ^^^  ^^®^  ^^  strong,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  settle 
fory  of  down,  as  wisdom  dictated,  to  wait  quietly  till  their  turn 

ewbigi.  should  come  again.     They  began  to  think  of  more 

violent  means,  and  meetings  were  held  in  which  there  was  some  talk 
even  of  an  insurrection.  This  was  Shaftesbury's  plan ;  but  he 
was  unsupported  by  the  wiser  members  of  his  party,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  in  November  to  the  Continent.  There 
was  indeed  no  proper  ground  for  insurrection,  for  however  tyran- 
nous the  conduct  of  the  King  might  have  been,  he  was  careful' 
to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  com- 
munications were  opened  with  the  discontented  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  agitation  for  some  violent 
means  of  opposing  the  Crown  was  widespread.  Russell  and 
Essex  appear  to  have  retired  from  the  scheme ;  but  some  of  the  in- 
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ferior  and  more  violent  members  of  the  party  went  even  further. 
They  made  a  plan  for  murdering  the  King  at  a  place 
called  the  Rye-House,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  ^*^  **"* 
whole  Whig  conspiracy.  The  plot  was  revealed  by  one  of  its  members. 
The  Court  found  no  diiliculty  in  mixing  the  more  general  feeling  of 
discontent  with  the  assassination  plot.  Russell,  Essex,  and  Sidney 
were  arrested.  Lord  Howard  turned  King's  evidence,  and  though 
what  he  said  had  no  connection  with  the  plot  to  murder  the  King,  he 
narrated  the  meetings  which  had  been  held  before  the  departure  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  thus  inculpated  RusselL  Disregarding  the  fact 
that  there  was  but  one  witness,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  an 
act  of  treason,  the  jury  found  Russell  guilty.  The  same  day  Essex 
was  found  dead  in  the  Tower  ;  in  aU  probability  he  died  by  his  own 
hand,  as  his  temperament  was  known  to  be  morbid  and  melancholy. 
RusseU  was  executed.  The  next  victim  was  Sidney,  whose  trial  was 
conducted  by  Jeffreys,  now  Chief- Justice.  Again  there  was  an 
absence  of  sufficient  witness  ;  but  a  treatise  in  which  he  had  supported 
the  advantages  of  Republicanism  was  produced,  and  allowed,  con- 
trary to  all  right,  to  take  the  place  of  a  second  witness,  and  Sidney 
too  was  put  to  death. 

The  discovery  and  punishment  of  this  plot  rendered  the  power  of 
the  Crown  for  the  time  irresistible.  Charles  was  enabled  chariea  be- 
to  disregard  the  law  and  to  continue  beyond  the  time  ''*'°'"  ^^"o^'^**- 
fixed  by  statute  without  a  Parliament.  He  was  able  also  to  allow  the 
Duke  of  York,  contrary  to  law,  to  take  his  seat  again  at  the  Council, 
and  again  to  have  the  management  of  the  navy.  This  illegal  course  was 
not  followed  without  opposition,  for  Halifax,  again  taking  the  weaker 
fdde,  opposed  all  infractions  of  the  Constitution.  On  the  ^^  ^^  ^ 
other  hand,  the  Duke  of  York,  fuU  of  arbitrary  ideas,  was  opposed  only 
supported  by  his  brother-in-law,  Laurence  Hyde,  Lord  ^  "* 
Rochester,  and  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  friends  Godol- 
phin  and  Sunderland.  The  contest  between  these  two  parties  occupied 
the  last  year  of  the  reign.  Halifax  was  for  returning  to  the  policy  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  withstanding  Louis,  who  was  again  follow- 
ing his  course  of  aggression  ;  while  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  friend 
Rochester  still  hoped  to  bring  to  completion  the  arrangement  with  that 
monarch  which  had  disgraced  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and  which 
had  rendered  Charles  for  so  long  a  mere  vassal  of  France.  Halifax 
was  80  far  triumphant  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  Rochester  re- 
moved from  his  position  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  quarrel 
was  still  unsettled  when  Charles,  In  whose  hands  the  decision  muni 
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have    rested,  unexpectedly   died;    at  length,  upon  his  deathbed, 
Dwthof  summoning   courage   to   declare   his   adhesion   to   the 

^^"^••-  Roman  Church,  which  he  had  long  secretly  favoured, 

though  for   political   reasons   he   had    refrained    from   all   outward 
exhibitions  of  his  creed. 

The  character  of  Charles  and  the  part  he  played  in  history  are 
Character  of       alike  interesting.    He  was  gified  with  excellent  abilities, 
charia.'.  r.ign.    ^th  elegant  and  artistic  tastes,  with  wit,  and  a  great 
amount  of  tact.     But  all  his  natural  advantages  were  neutralized  by 
his  selfishness,     tlis  own  ease  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  were  the 
objects  dearest  to  him,  yet  throughout  his  reign  he  showed  himself 
an  able  politician.     The  natural  champion  of  hereditary  right,  his 
effort  was  throughout  to  make  good  the  claims  of  hereditary  sove- 
reignty, and,  in  the  face  of  a  very  strong  opposition,  he  had  so  far 
managed  to  hold  his  own  position,  that  in  almost  every  crisis  of  the 
reign  he  managed  to  obtain  his  own  way,  even  whUe  allowing  the 
fuUest  play  to  party  feeling.     He  kept  the  formation  of  the  ministry 
in  his  own  hands,   using  men  of  all  parties  as  suited  his  objects, 
and  closed  his  reign  with  a  brief  period  of  triumph.     He  was  indeed 
so  successful,  and  there  was  such  an  appearance  of  prosperity  about 
the  country,  that  those  who  did  not  know  the  secret  of  his  connection 
with  France,  regarded  that  very  withdrawal  from  European  politics 
which  we  consider  the  great  blot  in  his  reign  as  the  work  of  clever 
policy ;  and  foreign  Courts  congratulated  him  that,  in  the  midst  of 
trouble  and  want  abroad,  he  had  kept  his  own  kingdom  in  peace,  and 
secured  the  prosperity  of  his  people.     He  perhaps  underrated  the 
growth  of  the  country  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  strength 
of  the  new  forces  which  had  sprung  into  existence  during  that  periocl 
But  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their  existence.    He  was  satisfied,  how- 
ever,  to  secure  his  own  personal  success  without  regard  to  the  future 
and  thus,  though  apparently  triumphant  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  he 
had  obtained  that  triumph  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  behind  him  a 
deep-seated  feeling  of  opposition,  which  his  more  earnest  brother,  not 
perhaps  more  arbitrary  in  character  but  far  less  skilful  in  the  art  of 
compromise,  and  far  less  gifted  with  the  charms  of  manner  which  had 
served  Charles  in  such  good  stead,  shortly  excited  to  an  irresistible 
exhibition  of  strength. 
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1.  Anne  Hyde  =  James,  born  1633  =  2.  Mary  of  Modena. 


Mary  =  William  111. 
b  1662. 


France. 
Louis  XIV.,  1643. 


Anne  =  George  of    James  Kdward, 
b.  1665.     Denmark,      born  10S8. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 

1  Germany. 

I  Leopold  I.,  1658. 

POPE.-  Innocent  XI.,  1676. 

ArclibisTiop.  I  amncellor. 

William  Sancroft,  1678.  '  Jobn  Jeffreys?,  1685. 


Sjpain. 
Charles  II.,  1665 


THE  death  of  Charles  II.  was  somewhat  unexpected,  and  took  place 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  struggle  for  influence  in  the  Cabinet. 
It  was  uncertain   at  the  time  whether  Rochester  or  Rochester  super- 
Halifax  would  gain  the  upper  hand.     The  views  of  sede.  Haiirax. 
HaUfax  were  strictly  constitutional,  and  his  foreign  policy  wou  d 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  his  domestic  views,  England  would 
have  been  freed  from  her  vassalage  to  France,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Triple  AlHance  upheld.    Rochester  was  a  far  more  complacent 
character.     He  was  ready  to  support  any  measure  which  would  secure 
him  power.    The  accession  of  James  settled  the  question.  _  Although 
HaluL  had  laid  him  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  by  his  conduct 
duriii-  the  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  his  principles  were  not  such 
as  to  suit  the  bigoted  and  imperious  James  ;  and  in  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Ministry,  while  Rochester  was  raised  to  the  position  ot  Lord- 
Treasurer,  who  was  then  regarded  as  Prime  Minister,  Halifax  was 
removed  from  the  very  important  office  of  Privy  Seal  to  the  dignified 
but  uninfluential  position  of  Lord  President.     Both  Godolphm  and 
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SimderUnd,  the  Secretary,  had  voted  for  the  Exclusion  BiU,  but 
Godolphm  8  unostentatious  ability,  and  Suuderland-e  pliancy  and 
master^  of  the  art  of  management,  rendered  them  necessary  to  the 
Kmg.  These  three  ministers  formed  in  fact  the  inner  CouncU  or 
Cabmet  on  whose  advice  the  King  acted ;  the  rest  of  the  Ministry 

Set  LTn^'  "  '"^  ""'""'  "  ''''''''  ^'"^  "^^-^^ 
In  the  first  moment  of  excitement  James  had  declared  to  the 
Council,  in  a  speech  which  was  after^-ards  published,  his  determina- 
Fn°l  t  r",;*  ^""^'■^'■tio^lly.  and  before  all  things  to  support  the 
English  Church  The  facts  of  his  reign  were  curiously  at  variance 
Sr:i::r"  ^'^t^''  declaration.  His  very  first  action  seemed  to 
withoM  give  the  lie  to  it.     The  customs  had  been  settled  UDon 

collected  till  a  Parliament  should  renew  the  grant.  It  was  one  of 
those  cases  when  a  violation  of  the  law  was  perhaps  necessaiy,  as  the 
course  of  trade  was  likely  to  be  deranged  if  goods  were  admitted  for 

aZ7Tv  T  f  f  *^-  ^"^^  '°'*'"'^  "^  ^°^°^«g  tb«  constitutional 
advice  of  his  Lord-Keeper,  Guildford,  who  recommended  that,  though 

Wd  t  ',  r  '?*r'  '}'"'^^  ^'  '^'P*  ''P^^'  ""-i  -^"t  "'«d,  Ja^es  pi 
ferred  to  Usten  to  his  other  legal  adviser,  Jeffreys,  whom  he  had  raised 

to  a  peerage  and  a  place  in  the  Council,  and  issued  a  proclamation 

that  tte  customs  should  be  collected  and  employed  exactly  as  though 

p/I-r'  'TT'  rr'"*'"  '°  "=°°*'""'^  ^^^  Government  without  a 
Parliament;  the  feeling  against  illegal  taxation  was  too  strong 
This  necessity  placed  James  in  some  difficulty.  If  he  faced  his  Par- 
liament, he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  position  he  intended 
to  occupy  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  It  was  possible  that 
his  Parliament  would  prove  refractory.  It  would  almost  ceiltoly 
demand  that  England  should  not  continue,  as  at  present,  a  cipherl^ 
European  politics.  But  James  had  projects  of  internal  goveCe^ 
which  he  determined  to  carry  out  whether  the  Parliament  were  re 

2^Zr-  ?'''  ^"^^  ""^^  "^  S^'^-^d  by  the  possession  of 
money,  and  except  in  a  Parliamentary  way,  there  was  no  means  of 
obtaining  It,  unless  he  received  it,  as  his  brother  had  done,  from  the 

t^r  rnn^f/'"?    ':'="""^i^'  .'"^  '"•ot'-e-  l-ad  been,  a  mer;  vassal  to 
that  Pnnce.    Louis  saw  the  miportance  of  the  occasion,  and  im- 
E«<iT..  mow,   mediately  upon  the  death  of  Charles  sent  James  a  nre 
SrS         sent  of  ^37,000,  which  was  afterwards  increased  bV  a 
further  present  of  ^30,000,  and  it  was  only  with  a 
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humble  apology  for  not  consulting  his  brother  of  France  that  James 
ventured  to  summon  his  Parliament  His  mind  however  seems  to  have 
been  made  up.  In  spite  of  the  presents  he  had  received,  he  did  not  in- 
tend, if  he  could  help  it,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  France,  a 
position  which  throughout  his  reign  was  most  odious  to  him.  His  con- 
duct must  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  his  Parliament  proved 
friendly,  and  would  give  him  large  supplies,  which  would  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  projects  at  home,  he  would  break  with  France,  resume 
the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
European  confederation  to  check  the  aggressions  of  Louis.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  Parliament  proved  distrustful  and  niggardly,  he  would 
not  risk  his  domestic  plans  for  any  position,  however  great,  abroad, 
but  would  accept  the  wretehed  place  in  foreign  politics  which  his 
brother  had  held,  and  remain  a  French  vassal,  obtaining  in  exchange 
means  to  complete  his  home  policy.  It  was  with  this  determination 
that  he  met  his  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  May. 

But  between  February,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  time 
when  Parliament  assembled,  events  had  occurred  which  showed  what 
the  character  of  the  Government  was  likely  to  be.     Gates  and  Danger- 
field  had  been  tried  and  punished.    Well  as  they  deserved    ,^,1  mj,^. 
punishment,  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  was  conducted   ment  ot  oatei, 
by  Jeffreys  and  the  inhuman  tortures  in  flicted  upon  them   ""«"'*''''■ 
are  beyond  excuse.    Twice  within  forty-eight  hours  Gates  was  flogged 
from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.    On  the  last  occasion  no  le.ss  than  1700  lashes 
were  inflicted  on  him  ;  it  was  certainly  intended  that  he  should  die 
under  the  infliction  of  this  terrible  punishment,  as  his  accomplice 
Dangerfield  did.     The  conduct  of  the  Court  was  bad  enough  even 
in  the  case  of  these  detestable  men,  but  became  simply  odious 
when  exhibited  against  Baxter,  a  leading  Nonconformist      ^  „  _ 
divine  of  great  purity  of  life  and  unspotted  reputation. 
He  was  charged  with  some  words,  occurring  in  his  paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  complained  of  the  persecution  of  Dissenters. 
JeflEreys  refused  to  hear  his  defence,  abused  him  in  the  scurrilous  lan- 
guage of  which  he  was  master,  browbeat  and  silenced  his  counsel, 
and  procured  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him,  practically  without  trial. 

At  the  same  time  a  Parliament,  which,  according  to  the  laws  then 
existing,  could  only  consist  of  Episcopalians,  and  was  elected  entirely 
by  Episcopalians,  was  held  in  Scotland,  and  was  induced  not  only  to 
grant  such  subsidies  as  it  could  afford,  but  also  to  pass  a  sanguinary 
law  by  which  any  one  preaching  in  a  conventicle  under  a  roof,  or  being 
present  at  an  open-air  conventicle,  was  made  guilty  of  a  capital 
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crime.  The  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  too,  in  the  hands  of 
PtrMcmtion  of  Ckverhoufle,  was  carried  out  with  extreme  rigour.  The 
b**aAvtX'*"  ^^°^  ^^^  himself  led  a  cruel  persecution  against  them, 
when  in  the  last  reign  he  had  acted  as  vicegerent  of 
Scotland.  Under  his  directions  now  the  Western  counties,  where 
the  Covenanters  were  strongest,  were  given  over  to  the  hands  of  the 
army  and  the  Episcopalian  militia,  and  fearful  stories  are  told  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  exercised  their  power.  It  is  to  this  period 
that  the  well-known  story  of  the  drowning  of  Margaret  Wilson,  ex- 
posed to  the  rifling  of  the  tide  at  the  Sol  way  Firth,  belongs,  "  Only 
say,**  cried  her  friends,  "  God  save  the  King."  "  May  God  save  him," 
she  replied  as  the  waters  closed  round  her,  "  if  it  be  God's  will.'' 
"Will  she  abjure  the  Covenant?"  said  the  commanding  officer. 
"  Never,"  she  replied ;  "  I  am  Christ's,  let  me  go,"  and  the  waves 
closed  over  her. 

The  Parliament  which  assembled  on  the  22nd  of  May  was  such 
Pint  PArii*-  as  might  well  gratify  James.  His  two  great  objects  of 
meat  Tory.  domestic  policy  were  the  removal  of  the  Test  Act  and 
the  consequent  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  office,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  consequent  possession 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  Parliament  was  almost  entirely  Tory.  The 
failure  of  the  Rye-House  Plot  had  produced  a  reaction,  which  for  a 
time  entirely  annihilated  the  Whig  influence ;  while  the  charters  of 
the  towns  which  had  been  confiscated  had  been  restored,  so  arran^^ed 
as  to  throw  the  whole  power  into  Tory  hands.  When  Edward 
Seymour,  member  for  Exeter,  ventured  to  question  the  legality  of  a 
Parliament  thus  elected,  no  one  was  found  to  second  him.  The 
Granti  revenn*  whole  revenue  of  the  late  King  was  voted  to  James  for 
for  lift.  life  ;  and,  in  addition,  duties  were  imposed  on  sugar  and 

tobacco,  which  put  the  Crown  altogether  in  possession  of  / 1,900,000. 
The  only  clouds  which  yet  appeared  on  the  horizon  were  the  resolu- 
tions of  a  Committee  on  Religion,  calling  on  the  King  to  put  into 
execution  the  penal  laws  against  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church. 

The  apparent  triumph  of  the  King  and  the  Tory  party  was  com- 
m„,i,i  „  pleted  by  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  insurrection 
of  Monmouth  planned  by  their  adversaries.  A  knot  of  exiled  malcon- 
"  *•         tents,   some   Scotch,   some   English,   had   collected   in 

Holland.  Among  them  was  Monmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  son 
of  that  Marquis  of  Argyle  who  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  on  the 
Preabyterian  side  in  the  Scotch  troubles  of  Charles  I.'s  reign.     Mon- 
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mouth  had  kept  aloof  from  politics  till,  on  the  accession  of  James,  he 
was  induced  to  join  the  exiles  at  Amsterdam,  whither  Argyle,  a  strong 
Presbyterian,  but  a  man  of  lofty  and  moderate  views,  also  repaired. 
National  jealousy  prevented  any  union  between  the  exiles,  and  two 
expeditions  were  determined  on, — the  one  under  Argyle,  who  hoped 
to  find  an  army  ready  to  his  hand  among  his  clansmen  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  the  other  under  Monmouth  in  the  West  of  England. 

Argyle's  expedition  set  sail  on  the  2nd  of  May.    The  Prince  of 
Orange  was  desirous  of  preventing  it  if  possible,  being    Argyie'i 
very  anxious  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  James  to  his  •»i»<""on. 
plans  against  France.     But  the  awkward  double  government  of  the 
United  Provinces  allowed  the  local  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  to 
thwart  the  command  of  the  central  government,  the  States  General, 
and  both  the  expeditions  got  away  in  safety.     Argyle's  invasion  was 
ruined  by  the  limited  authority  intrusted  to  him,  and  by  the  jealousy 
and  insubordination  of  his  fellow  leaders.     He  was  anxious  himself 
to  secure  the  country  of  his  own  clansmen,  and  make  that  the  basis 
of  future  operations.     In  this  he  was  supported  by  Rurabold,  an  old 
soldier  of  Cromwell's,  and  the  owner  of  that  Rye-House  from  which 
the  plot  had  taken  its  name.     But  Hume  and  Cochrane,  two  Low- 
land gentlemen,  insisted  upon  the  invasion  being  directed  towards  the 
Lowlands.     Argyle  was  compelled  to  separate  his  forces.     But  experi- 
ence proving  that  the  Lowlanders  had  no  intention  of  rising,  the 
detachments  again  assembled  in  the  Isle  of  Bute.     The  castle  of 
Ealan  Ghierig  was  captured  and  made  a  depot  for  provisions,  and 
Argyle  at  length  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  other  conmianders 
and  advanced  towards  the  Lowlands.    They  had  scarcely  landed  when 
they  heard  that  their  provisions  had  been  captured  by  the  English 
frigates.     Thus  deprived  of  supplies,  in  a  hostile  country,  without  the 
natural  support  of  his  clansmen,  Argyle's  attempt  was  hopeless.    On 
crossing  the  river  Leven  he  was  met  by  the  Royalist  troops,  and  again 
thwarted  in  his  desire  for  immediate  action,  was  forced  to  begin  a 
retreat,  during  which  his  army  disbanded.     He  was  himself  taken  in 
Renfrewshire,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  admirable  con-   j^^^y^n 
stancy,  was  beheaded,  not  upon  any  charge  for  his  present   of  Argyio. 
conduct,  but  for  an  old  unrepealed  charge  of  treason,     '^ 
notoriously  supported  on  such  weak  evidence,  that  Halifax  stated 
that  In  England  it  would  not  have  been  considered  sufficient  to  hang 

a  dog. 

A  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Argyle's  troops,  Monmouth 
had  landed  In  England.     He  was  well  received  in  the  West      Tie  had 
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not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  England  before  he  found  himself  at 
Monmouth'f        the  head  of  1500  men  ;   but  though  popular  among  the 
expedition.         common  people,  he  received  no  support  from  the  upper 
classes.      Even   the  strongest  Whigs  disbelieved  the  story  of  his 
l^gitinmcy,  and  thought  his  attempt  iU-timed  and  fraught  with  danger. 
The  militia  in  the  neighbourhood  was  collected  by  the  Royalist  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  Parliament  hastily  passed  an  Act  of  Attainder  against 
the  Duke,  authorized  the  King  to  raise  extraordinary  sums  of  money 
to  be  derived  from  new  duties,  and  brought  in  a  Bill  declaring  it  high 
treason  to  utter  words  which  should  bring  the  person  or  government 
of  the  sovereign  into  contempt.    This  Act  was  however  never  com- 
pleted ;  the  necessary  work  was  hurried  through,  and  the  House  was 
adjourned,  that  aU  attention  might  be  given  to  the  insurrection.   Mean- 
while Monmouthhad  advanced  to  Taunton,  had  been  there  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  vainly  thinking  to  attract  the  nobility,  had  assumed 
the  title  of  King.     Nor  was  his  reception  at  Bridgewater  less  flattei- 
mg.     But  difficulties  already  began  to  gather  round  him  ;  he  was  in 
such  want  of  arms,  that,  though  rustic  implements  were  converted  into 
pikes,  he  was  still  obliged  to  send  away  many  volunteers ;  the  mUiti? 
were  closing  in  upon  him  in  aU  directions ;  Bristol  had  been  seized 
by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  regular  army  under  Feversham  and 
Churchill  were  approaching.     His  first  thought  was  to  march  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Severn  into  Cheshire  ;  but  this  was  pronounced  im- 
practicable.  He  then  thought  to  take  Bristol ;  but  he  wished  to  attack 
It  on  the  weaker  or  northern  side,  and  losing  time  in  repairing  the 
bridge  of  Keynsham,  and  in  marching  by  that  indirect  course,  he 
allowed  the  regular  cavalry  to  come  up ;  his  vanguard  was  beaten  on 
the  bndge,  and  the  attack  on  Bristol  given  up.    He  then  pushed  for- 
ward towards  Wiltshire,  where  he  expected  to  find  reinforcements 
followed  on  his  march  by  Feversham,  the  royal  commander.     A 
skirmish  took  place  at  Philip's  Norton,  which  was  favourable  to  the 
insurgents,  and  Monmouth  marched  to  Frome,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  both  men  and  arms.     But  the  Eari  of  Pembroke,  with  the  Wilt- 
shire miHtia,  had  already  captured  that  town  and  carried  oflf  the  arms 
Bad  news  too  was  received  on  all  sides.    Argyle's  expedition  was  a 
failure ;  Feversham's  artHlery  had  come  up,  and  he  was  preparing 
for  battle,  and  Monmouth  losing  heart,  determined  to  return  towards 
Bridgewater. 

He  reached  that  place  in  a  much  less  triumphant  condition  than 
when  he  had  last  entered  it.    The  Royalist  army  was  close  behind  him 
and  on  the  5th  of  July  encamped  about  three  mUes  from  Bridgewater' 
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on  the  plain  of  Sedgmoor.    Feversham  was  no  general,  and  although 
Churchill  was  with  him,  he  was  unable  to  interfere  with    ^^^^^^  ^^ 
the   arrangements.      The   Royalist   army   was  conse-  sedgmoor. 
quently  encamped,  without  much  care,  in  three  distinct 
divisions,  and  Monmouth,  though  despairing  of  the  fate  of  a  pitched 
battle,  thought  it  possible  that  by  a  night  attack  he  might  surprise 
and  destroy  them.    The  night  was  not  unfitting  for  such  an  enter- 
prise ;  for  the  mist  was  so  thick  that  at  a  few  paces  nothing  could  be 
seem    Three  great  ditches  by  which  the  moor  was  drained  lay  be- 
tween the  armies  ;  of  the  third  of  these,  strangely  enough,  Monmouth 
knew  nothing.     Two  of  them  were  passed,  but,  in  the  passage  of  the 
second,  delay  was  caused  by  the  mist,  and  a  pistol  which  was  discharged 
by  accident  alarmed  the  Royalist  scouts,  who  went  off  to  collect  the 
troops.    Monmouth  at  once  pushed  forward  his  cavalry  under  Lord 
Grey,  but  inexperienced  themselves,  mounted  upon  unbroken  horses, 
and  under  a  commander  whose  courage  under  fire  was  questionable, 
these  horsemen  were  astonished  to  find  a  third  deep  drain,  called  the 
Bussex  Rhine,  immediately  between  them  and  the  enemy,  who  were 
already  Hning  its  banks.     They  at  once  broke  and  dispersed.    The 
infantry  in  its  turn  advanced,  and  fought  gallantly  across  the  ditch. 
But  the  surprise  had  evidently  failed.     Alarmed  by  the  fugitive 
horsemen,  the  ammunition  waggons  left  the  field.    The  royal  troops 
under  Churchill,  for  Feversham  was  only  now  rising  from  his  bed, 
were   well   handled,  and  fell  upon  the  insurgent  infantry  in   aU 
directions.     Monmouth  saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  with  the  love 
of  life  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  soft  nature,  he 
turned  and  fled.     Even  after  his  flight  the  battle  was  kept  up  bravely. 
At  length  the  arrival  of  the  King's  artiUery  put  an  end  to  any  further 
struggle.     The  defeat  was  foUowed  by  all  the  terrible  scenes  which 
mark  a  suppressed  insurrection.    The  victorious  soldiery  spread  riot 
and  destruction  in  all  directions,  and  miUtary  executions  filled  the 
country  with  bloodshed.     Monmouth  and  Grey  pursued  their  flight 
into  the  New  Forest,  and  were  there  apprehended  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ringwood.    They  were  brought  to  London,  and  the  King, 
with  strange  cruelty,  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  nephew  he 
was  determined  not  to  pardon.    Monmouth  lowered  himself  to  the 
most  unmanly  petitions  for  life,  but  in  vain.     The  King    ^^^^^^^^  ^f 
listened  to  his  prayers,  but  told  him  that  his  repentance  M«th. 
was  too  Lite,  and  he  was  executed,  leaving  behind  him  a 
memory  which  was  fondly  cherished  by  the  commonalty. 

The  failure  of  this  insurrection  was  followed  by  the  most  terrible 
cruelties.     Feversham   returned  to  London,  to  be  flattered  by  the 
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Kiug  and  laughed  at  by  the  Court  for  his  military  exploits.  He  left 
Colonel  Kirke  in  command  at  Bridgewater.  This  man  had  learned, 
as  commander  of  Tangier,  all  the  worst  arts  of  cruel  despotism.  His 
soldiery  in  bitter  pleasantry  were  called  Kirke's  "  Lambs,"  from  the 
emblem  of  their  regiment.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  suffered 
croeitiei  of  ^^  ^^^  \iz.ii^^  of  this  man  and  his  brutal  troops ;  100 
SSey?**  captives  are  said  by  some  to  have  been  put  to  death 

the  week  after  the  battle.  But  this  military  revenge  did 
not  satisfy  the  Court.  Jeffreys,  wdth  four  judges,  was  sent  out  on  the 
Western  Circuit.  The  death  of  Lord  Guildford  enabled  the  King  to 
hint  that  the  Great  Seal  would  reward  his  good  services.  This  hope 
and  his  natural  temper  filled  him  with  a  ferocity  which  has  given 
the  name  of  the  Bloody  Assizes  to  his  cruel  circuit.  In  Dorchester 
300  prisoners  were  tried,  292  sentenced  to  death,  and  74  actually 
hanged.  In  Somersetshire  233  prisoners  were  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered.  These  sentences  were  rendered  more  bitter  by  the  brutal 
levity  of  the  judge,  constantly  heightened  by  drink.  Besides  those 
executed,  841  prisoners  were  transported,  which  means  that  they 
were  to  be  slaves  for  ten  years  in  the  West  India  Islands.  These 
poor  TVTetches  he  granted  out  as  presents  to  courtiers.  They  were 
valued  at  from  £10  to  £15  apiece.  The  Queen  and  the  lacUes  of 
her  Court  did  not  shrink  from  obtaining  a  share  of  them. 

This  bloody  triumph  brought  the  power  of  James  to  its  height  : 
Climax  of  the  Tories  had  stood  by  him,  the  Whigs  had  not  joined 

June.',  power,  the  insurrection  ;  he  felt  himself  safe.  With  his  large 
income  from  Parliament,  he  fancied  he  could  do  without  the  help  of 
France,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Holland,  and  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Spain.  And  this  he  thought  he  could  do  without  relin- 
j&mM  breaks  quishing  his  domestic  plans— the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act 
the  Tert  Act.  ^nd  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  creation  of  a  standing 
army.  On  all  these  points,  however,  even  the  subservient  and  Tory 
Parliament  which  he  had  assembled  waa  likely  to  oppose  him. 
He  began  by  allowing  Roman  Catholic  officers  to  hold  commissions 
in  the  newly-raised  regiments,  and  asserted  that,  even  if  he  could  not 
get  the  Act  repealed,  he  would  none  the  less  break  it.  This  produced 
much  indignation,  which  Halifax  expressed  in  the  Council,  and  was 
therefore  dismissed.  Halifax  was  not  alone  ;  Dauby  and  his  friends 
were  also  staunch  supporters  of  the  Church.  Apprehension  was  in- 
creased  by  the  persecution  of  Protestants  which  Louis  XIV.  was 
carrying  out  in  France  ;i  the  general  feeling  was  so  strong  that,  when 
Parliament  again  met,  an  Opposition  had  been  formed. 
»  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  Oct  26.  168S. 


In  his  speech  from  the  tliroue,  James  made  use  of  the  rebellion  to 
recommend  his  two  favourite  projects.    "  It  was  plain,"  he  said, "  that, 
to  avoid  such  risings  in  the  future,  a  standing  army  was   wishet  to  tn- 
necessary,  and  he  hoped  that  supplies  to  meet  this  ex-   "ea«e  the  army, 
pense  would  be  granted."     At  the  same  time  he  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  remove  any  of  those  Roman  Catholic  officers  who  had  served 
him  so  faithfully,  although  disqualified  by  the  Test  Act.     He  thus 
touched  on  both  points  on  which  tlie  High  Tories  felt  most  strongly. 
The  Opposition,  headed  by  Seymour,  at  once  proceeded  to  oppose  the 
increase  of  the  army;  but  the  first  trial  of  strength  between  the 
parties  occurred  upon  the  question  whether  the  supplies  should  be 
discussed  before  the  Test  Act,  according  to  the  order  in  which  these 
points  occurred  in  the  King's  speech.     Every  effort  was  made  to  secure 
a  majority  ;  but  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which   opp^gitj^^  ^ 
had  been  chosen  by  the  most  unscrupulous  exercise  of  both  Lor<i«  and 
power,  the  Opposition  were  victorious  by  one  vote.     A      ™°'*°*- 
petition  against  the  infringement  of  the  Test  Act  was  then  carried  ; 
and,  to  complete  the   misfortune   of  the   Government,  the  supply 
granted  only  amounted   to   half  what  the   King  demanded.      The 
Commons  would  grant  no  more  than  £700,000.     The  Opposition  also 
manifested  itself  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Compton,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  began  to  act  against  the 
Court.     In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  King,  it  became  evident  that 
his  speech  would  meet  with  somewhat  the  same  treatment  as  it  had 
in  the  Commons  ;  the  King  therefore  prorogued  the  Parliament. 

In  his  determination  to  support  his  o\nti  religion,  James  bepan  to 
take  steps  which  rapidly  alienated  from  him  his  firmest  j^jae*  aiitsstfi 
supporters  in  the  Church  of  England.  Although  Charles  "»•  chwck 
had  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  upon  his  deathbed,  the 
step  had  been  taken  so  quietly  and  secretly  that  it  was  still  open  to 
loyal  Churchmen  to  believe  that  he  had  died  an  Anglican.  James 
had  found  among  his  private  papers  a  short  recapitulation  of  the  chief 
arguments  against  Protestantism.  This,  although  the  arguments 
were  of  the  most  ordinary  description,  seemed  to  James  so  triumphant 
a  piece  of  reasoning,  that,  without  caring  how  much  he  shocked  the 
feelings  of  loyal  Protestants,  he  had  it  published,  and  was  constantly 
referring  to  it.  In  fact,  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  had  now  become  his  chief  object. 

The  Court  was  divided  into  two  parties.     At  the  head  of  one  wa? 
Rochester,  the  brother  of  James's  first  wife,  a  passionate   p»rti^  n 
man,  of  low  morality,  but  a  strong  Churchman.    Around    *^*  «^*f* 
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him  gathered  the  party  of  the  English  Church,  and  also  the  more 
moderate  Catholics,  such  as  Lords  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  who,  partly 
from  love  of  civil  freedom,  partly  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  de- 
precated  hasty  measures.      In  close  alliance  with  this  party  it  is 
somewhat  strange  to  find  the  Papal  Legate,  who  was  moreover  acting 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  mshes  of  the  Pope  himself.     Political 
interests  were  for  the  time  paramount  at  the  Court  of  Rome.     In  the 
quarrel  then  raging  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  Innocent 
XI.  had  in  some  degree  adopted  the  cause  of  the  latter,  while  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  was  the  champion  of  the  Jesuits.     The  Pope's  quarrel 
with  Louis  had  induced  him  naturally  to  seek  his  allies  among  the 
enemies  of  France.     He  had  connected  himself  not  only  with  Austria 
but  with  the  Protestant  Dutch.     It  would  have  much  strengthened 
his  cause  could  England  have  been  added  to  this  alliance.     But  such 
a  step  was  possible  only  if  James  was  at  one  with  his  Parliament ; 
the  Pope  therefore  strongly  deprecated  any  of  those  vigorous  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  which  would  inevitably  cause  a 
breach  between  James  and  his  people. 

Against  this  party  were  arrayed  a  cabal  of  extreme  Catholic  parti- 
sans, such  as  the  Irishman  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  the  Jesuit  Petre, 
who  represented  the  interests  of  that  powerful  association ;  and  as 
their  chief,  Sunderland,  anxious  at  all  price  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
Rochester  and  to  obtain  supreme  hold  on  the  Government  The 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  was  sharp.  Rochester's  party  did  not  dis- 
dain to  use  the  influence  of  Catherine  Sedley,  the  King's  mistress; 
but  the  religious  influence  of  Petre  and  the  anger  of  the  Queen 
succeeded  in  driWng  her  from  the  Court.  From  that  time  Rochester's 
Trtomphof         influence   began   to  decline.     Everything  showed  the 

Bimderland  and     j.*  i       p  c\        ti        -i.  .^, 

the  extreme        tiiumph  of  Suuderland's  party.     The  King  openly  de- 
cathouc  party,     dared  that  all  thought  of  entering  upon  an  independent 
foreign  policy  was  over.      He  prorogued  the  Parliament  till  No- 
Paruament         vember.    He  sent  a  stately  embassy,  under  Castlemaine 
prorogued.  to  Rome,  where  however  it  was  but  coldly  received,' 

and  w^hen  a  large  subscription  was  raised  for  the  Huguenot  exiles 
from  France,  unable  to  withdraw  a  royal  letter  in   their  favour 
he  forbade  aU  preaching  on  the  subject,  and  would  not  let  them  touch 
a  penny  of  the  money  unless  they  accepted  the  Anglican  form  of 
worship. 

These  measures  were  but  preparatory.  He  believed  himself 
possessed  of  two  powers  which,  unless  checked  by  Parliament— which 
he  prorogued  a  second  time— would  enable  him  to  do  all  he  wanted  in 
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England.  By  the  dispensing  power  he  could  admit  Roman  Catholics 
to  all  offices  ;  by  his  position  as  Head  of  the  Church  DUpeming 
coerce  the  clergy  to  obedience.  Charles  II.  had  in  pow"  a««erted. 
1 G72  attempted  a  general  declaration  of  indulgence.  This  he  had 
been  forced  to  withdraw,  and  solemnly  to  declare  illegal.  It  was 
not  however  so  clear  that  the  right  of  dispensing  with  the  action  of 
penal  statutes  in  individual  cases  was  not  still  part  of  the  prerogative, 
a  sort  of  exercise  beforehand  of  the  royal  right  of  pardon.  James 
determined  to  get  the  question  settled  by  law.  He  therefore  dis- 
covered the  sentiments  of  the  judges,  and  displaced  those  whom  he 
found  opposed  to  him.  In  the  same  way  he  found  it  necessary  to 
turn  out  of  office  Finch,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  to  appoint  \\\  his 
place  Thomas  Powis,  a  man  of  no  ability,  but  likely  to  xipheid  by 
prove  subservient.  With  counsel  and  judges  thus  ready,  "*•  J»d««* 
a  sham  suit  was  instituted  by  one  of  his  servants  against  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Colonel  of  a  regiment.  He  sued  him  for 
the  penalty  of  ;£500,  to  which  he  was  liable  for  not  having  received  the 
sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England  for  three  months.  The  facts  were 
allowed,  and  the  question  of  law  was  tried.  The  Chief-Justice,  Sir 
Edward  Herbert,  declared  that  of  the  twelve  judges  eleven  thought 
that  the  King  had  the  right  to  dispense  with  a  particular  statute  on 
particular  cases.  It  is  possible  that  the  one  dissentient  gave  his  vote 
according  to  order,  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  judgment. 

The  King  at  once  acted  with  his  newly-fortified  power.     He  autho- 
rized Roman  Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical  benefices,    cried  to  give 
Obadiah  Walker  retained  the  Mastership  of  University   Jj^^ 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  College  became  in  fact  a  Roman   cathoUct. 
Catholic  seminary,  where  a  printing-press  and  chapel  were  estab- 
lished.    More  important  than  this,  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Churcli, 
not  only  a  University  but  a  Cathedral  office,  was  given  to  Massey,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  aiMi  two  of  three  Sees  vacant  at  that  time  were 
given,  if  not  to  avowed,  yet  to  concealed  Catholics.    James's  power  as 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  was  checked  by  his  want  of  coercive 
machinery.    He  therefore  proceeded  to  re-establish  the   High  commut. 
Court  of  High  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  he  put   ^^b^^Swi. 
the  infamous  Jeflfreys,  and  by  aid  of  which  he  at  once   lew, 
proceeded  to  suspend  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  because  he  had 
refused  to  prevent  one  Sharp  from  preaching  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.     Not  content  with  these  iUegal  acts,  James  further  excited 
the  anger  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  till  they  broke  out  into  open 
riot,  by  exhibiting  before  their  eyes  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
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Roman  religion.  He  used  this  riot  as  an  excuse  for  forwarding 
Permanent  army  ^i^  Other  great  plan,  and  formed  a  permanent  encamp- 
at  Hounaiow.       meut  of  reguloT  troops  upon  Hounslow  Heath. 

Similar  action  had  also  produced  much  discontent  in  Scotlaml. 
simUar  action  The  Earl  of  Perth,  the  Chancellor,  and  his  brother  Lord 
In  Scotland,  Melfort,  the  Secretary  of  State,  having  apostatized 
to  the  Roman  Church,  secured  the  fall  of  Queensberry,  the 
Lord-Treasurer,  and  were  attempting  to  remove  the  disabilities 
of  Catholics,  while  continuing  the  persecution  of  the  Covenan- 
ters. They  hoped  the  Estates  would  support  them,  but  although 
general  toleration  might  have  been  carried,  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  alone  found  no  favour.  The  Lords  of  the  Articles,  them- 
selves named  by  the  Crown,  refused  to  propose  such  a  measure. 
Even  a  very  much  softened  Act,  allowing  Roman  Catholics  private 
worship,  was  thrown  out.  The  Parliament,  therefore,  like  the  Eng- 
lish Assembly,  was  prorogued,  and  arbitrary  government  in  fact 
established.  The  King  filled  up  on  his  own  authority  municipal 
offices,  and  annulled  all  Acts  against  Papists. 

In  Ireland  the  same  work  was  going  on  ;  but  there  the  circum- 
stances were  different.  For  in  that  country  there  was 
an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  of  race,  so  that  any  attempt  to  replace  the  Catholics  in  a 
position  ol  supremacy  or  even  of  equality  was  in  fact  to  destroy  the 
predominance  of  the  English  race,  which  had  been  secured  by  the 
Pint  Act  of  -^^^  ^^  Settlement.  The  settlement  of  Ireland,  begim 
setuement^  by  Cromwcll  in  person,  was  completed  under  his  in- 
fluence by  Ireton  and  Fleetwood,  his  sons-in-law.  The 
measures  taken  had  been  of  the  severest  description,  and  aimed  at 
the  thorough  subjugation  of  the  island,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
Protestantism,  but  in  those  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  England. 
A  certain  number,  about  200,  of  the  insurgents  of  1641  were  exe- 
cuted; all  officers  in  the  late  Catholic  army  were  banished,  each 
chief  taking  with  him  a  certain  number  of  men,  so  that  between 
30,000  and  40,000  of  the  Catholic  population  withdrew  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  took  service  with  foreign  powers.  The  Royalists  and 
Catholics  were  then  arranged  in  classes,  and  their  property  confiscated 
in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  had 
been  implicated  with  the  Catholic  confederates  of  Kilkenny.  All 
the  larger  Catholic  landowners  were  thus  deprived  of  from  one  to 
two  thirds  of  their  estates.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to  keep  the 
residue  of  their  old  estates,  but  obhged  to  accept  an  equivalent  in 


Connaught  and  Clare,  for  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  restrict  the  Catholics  and  Irish  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon. 
The  estates  thus  left  deserted  in  ten  of  the  counties  on  the  left  bank 
were  set  aside  for  the  English  adventurers  who  had  advanced  money 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  disturbances,  and  to  pay  the  an-ears  due 
to  Cromwell's  army.  The  vacant  lands  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Kildare, 
and  Carlow  were  reserved  for  future  disposal.  A  certain  number  of 
the  dispossessed  proprietors  refused  to  accept  the  alternative  offered 
them  in  Clare  and  Connaught,  and  took  to  the  mountains  and  bogs, 
but  800,000  acres  beyond  the  Shannon  were  thus  occupied.  Strict 
martial  law  was  established  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  this  sweeping 
measure,  and  very  severe  laws  against  the  Catholic  religion  passed. 
On  the  succession  of  Charles  II.,  similar  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  land  with  those  which  had  arisen  in  England  met  him  in  Ireland. 
It  was  difficult  to  dispossess  the  adventurers  whose  claims  had  been 
accepted  by  Charles  I.,  and  dangerous  to  touch  the  pro- 
perty of  so  formidable  a  body  as  the  Commonwealth  settlement. 
soldiers.  Yet  thousands  of  petitions  were  presented,  de-  ^^^^' 
manding  restitution  of  property  by  banished  Royalists,  both  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  many  of  whom  had  held  aloof  from  the  Kil- 
kenny rebels,  by  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Royalist  not  the 
Catholic  army,  and  by  others  who  had  served  in  the  royal  army  in 
Flanders.  There  was  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  forfeited  land 
undistributed,  and  relying  upon  this  resource,  an  Act  of  Settlement 
was  passed,  by  which  the  adventurers  and  Commonwealth  soldiers 
were  to  keep  their  possessions,  or  be  compensated  from  the  funds  in 
hand ;  and  all  Royalists,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  innocent  of 
rebellion,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates,  and  those  who  had  not 
accepted  the  grants  in  Clare  and  Connaught  were  to  get  back  their 
property.  But  when  this  Act  came  to  be  executed  insuperable 
difficulties  were  found  to  exist.  The  funds  at  the  King's  command 
had  been  so  exhausted  by  lavish  grants  to  great  lords  and  to  the 
Church,  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  meet  the  claims  of  those  whom 
the  Commissioners  had  declared  innocent,  and  who  amounted  to 
upwards  of  3000.  After  some  years  of  disturbance,  the  soldiers, 
adventurers,  and  those  who  had  lately  received  grants,  consented  to 
yield  up  a  third  of  what  they  had  gained ;  and,  by  an  explanatory 
Act  passed  in  1666,  the  claims  of  the  Royalist  officers  and  some 
fifty-four  Catholics  were  allowed,  and  paid  out  of  this  new  fund. 
All  the  rest  of  the  very  numerous  claims  were  simply  disre- 
garded.    When  the  transaction  was  completed,  its  results  appear  to 
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have  been  that  about  one-half  of  the  island  previously  in  the  hands 
of  Protestants  remained  unchanged ;  of  the  other  half  which  had 
been  forfeited,  about  two-thirds  now  remained  also  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  the  remaining  one-third  only  having  been  restored  to 
Catholic  proprietors.  So  complete  was  the  English  supremacy  thus 
established,  that  one  Papist  only  had  been  returned  to  Parliament 
since  the  Restoration.  A  wise  governor,  having  the  good  of  England 
at  heart,  would  have  attempted  to  uphold  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
while  employing  able  men  of  both  races.  But  James, 
the  iriih  urged  by  Tyrconnel,  seemed  determined  to  destroy  the 

cathouc  ^^^^  ^^^  ^-^jj  -^  ^^  English  supremacy,  to  lavish  all 

hifl  favours  on  the  Celts  and  Catholics,  and  even,  should  need  arise, 
to  use  an  Irish  army  against  his  English  subjects.  Clarendon, 
Rochester's  brother,  was  sent  over  as  L ord- Lieutenant ;  but  he 
Tyrconnel  Speedily  fouud  that  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of 

8iaper«edes  Tyrconnel ;  and  when  that  nobleman  came  himself  to 

1687.  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  general,  it  became  evidently  the 

intention  to  fill  the  entire  army,  both  officers  and  privates,  vrith  men 
of  native  birth.  Many  of  the  Protestants  fled  to  England.  At  length 
Clarendon,  who  was  a  staunch  Churchman,  was  told  that  he  was  not 
zealous  enough  for  the  King,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Tyrconnel. 

About  the  same  time  Sunderland's  party  completed  their  victory 
todiasteriji  ^7  Securing  the  fall  of  Rochester.  It  was  in  vain  that 
*«»»^  he  had  done  everything  that  the  King  required,  had 

even  lowered  himself  to  pretend  that  he  was  beginning  to  question 
the  truth  of  his  Protestant  belief ;  the  choice  was  at  length  put  to 
him  to  change  his  religion  or  to  lose  his  place.  One  spark  of  honesty 
which  was  left  in  him  showed  itself,  and  he  gave  up  his  post  as  Lord 
Treasurer.  This  office  was  then  put  into  Commission,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  Lord  Bellasyse,  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  fall  of  theHydes  marks  the  final  triumph  of  the  extreme  Catholic 
Cabal     With  reckless  disregard  of  consequences  James 
Indulgence.         determined  on  a  sweeping  measure,  the  declaration  of  a 
^**"  *■  general  indulgence,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  sup- 

port of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  Declaration  was  issued  on  the 
4th  of  April  In  it,  by  his  sole  authority,  he  annulled  all  penal  laws 
and  all  religious  tests.  It  was  plain  that  in  this  he  was  acting  wholly 
illegally.  So  broad  a  measure  was  very  different  from  his  dispensa- 
tion in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  law  as  declared  after  a  similar  eflFort  of  Charles  II.  James  was 
disappointed  in  its  effect.     Although  some  few  of  the  Nonconformists 
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gave  him  their  adhesion,  and  others  were  glad  to  enjoy  the  indul- 
gence, the  greater  part  of  them,  in  their  love  for  civil   strong 
liberty,  expressed  disapprobation  of  the   measure.     It   «pp<>«*tt<M»- 
was  plain  to  them,  in  fact,  that  it  was  only  an  indirect  way  of  opening 
the  door  to  the  Catholics,  who  already  presided  at  the  Treasury,  and 
held  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  and  the  Privy  Seal. 

All  these  measures  had  raised  so  strong  an  opposition  in  England 
that  James  was  afraid  to  meet  his  Parliament.     The   Thewhigi 
Whig  party  indeed,  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the    ^mLm  of 
Tories,  was  again  raising  its  head,  and  had  found  a  or»n«e. 
leader  in  the  Prince  of  Orange.     His  ambassador,  Dyckvelt,  entered 
into  close  relations  with  the  Opposition  ;  and  although  the  Prince 
declined  immediate  action,   he   henceforward  watched   with  close 
attention  the  turn  of  affairs  in  England.    Afraid  to  meet  his  Par- 
liament, James  dissolved  it,  and  proceeded   in    his    high-handed 

course. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission  had  as  yet  confined  itself  to  spirit- 
ual functions.     It  now  began  to  attack  the  property  of  p^tLer  aggrei- 
its  victims.     In  February  1687,  contrary  to  all  law,  the   S,'^°'f  h^ 
University  of  Cambridge  was  ordered  to  give  the  degree   commiBiion, 
of  Master  of  Arts  to  a  Benedictine  monk  called  Francis.    The  Uni- 
versity declined,  unless  he  would  take  the  usual  oaths.     The  Vice- 
ChanceUor  and  deputies  from  the  Senate,  among  whom  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  were  summoned  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
and  after  being  rated  by  Jeffreys,  the  Vice- Chancellor  was  deprived 
of  his  office  and  of  his  salary  as  Master  of  the  College,  which  was 
freehold  property.     At  Oxford  the  same  line  of  conduct   at  Cambridge 
was  pursued.     The  President  of  Magdalen  College  had   "d  Oxford, 
died.     The  Fellows  had  a  right  to  elect  his  successor ;  when  they 
met  for  the  purpose  they  found  that  the  King  had  recommended 
Anthony  Farmer,  a  man  of  notoriously  bad  life  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic.    Their  protestations  were  without  effect.     They  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  elect,  contrary  to  the  King's  mandate,  John  Hough,  one  of 
their  number.    They  were  summoned  before  the  High  Commission, 
but  in  spite  of  Jeffreys'  bullying,  the  proof  of  Farmer's  unfitness 
was  so  plain  that  his  election  was  not  pressed.     In  his  place  Parker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  nominated ;   but  the  Fellows  replied  that 
Hough  was  duly  elected,  and  refused  to  accept  anybody  else.     In 
the  summer  the  King,  during  a  progress,  visited  Oxford.     He  there 
had  an  interview  with  the  Fellows,  but  found  them  still  firm.    Con- 
sequently, a  special  commission  was  sent  down,  which,  after  ejecting 
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Hough,  installed  Parker,  and  turned  all  tbe  Fellows  out  of  the 
College,  making  them  incapable  of  holding  any  Church  preferment 
Shortly  afterwards  the  "demies"  or  scholars  of  the  College,  who 
had  shown  sympathy  with  the  ejected  Fellows,  were  themselves 
turned  out ;  and  the  death  of  Parker  enabled  the  King  to  put  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  President,  and  to  fill  the  CoUege  with  Roman 
CathoUc  Fellows. 

The  chief  dread  of  Jameses  advisers  was  lest  the  death  of  the  King 
without  children  should  put  Mary  and  her  husband,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  the  throne.  All  their  work  would  then  be  undone,  and 
probably  bitter  revenge  taken  for  it.  They  were  therefore  deUghted 
when  it  was  reported  as  probable  that  the  Queen  might  have  a  child. 
Schemes  for  Before  that,  they  had  been  planning  to  change  the 
tu^T^or  succession;   it  was  hoped  that  Anne  might  become 

Roman  Catholic,  and  that  then  the  throne  might  be 
passed  on  to  her.  They  found  her,  however,  obstinate,  and  the  more 
violent  of  them  had  had  thoughts  of  putting  either  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, or  some  other  Papist,  not  of  royal  blood,  on  the  throne.  James 
and  Tyrconnel  had  also  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  separating  Ireland  from 
England,  and  putting  it  under  the  protection  of  France.  These  plans 
seemed  now  unnecessary;  and  the  King  considered  his  system 
triumphant  if  he  could  but  get  a  Parliamentary  sanction  for  it.  Both 
the  electors  and  the  House  of  Lords,  he  knew,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  him. 

A  favourable  Parliament  could  only  be  obtained  by  violent  exer- 

f-m'tiftoMcure  ^^^^  ^^  power.  From  these,  however,  James  did  not 
afevourabfe'"*  shrink.  He  set  to  work  to  organize  the  electoral  body, 
pariument.  A  Committee  of  seven  Privy  Councillors  was  appointed 
to  regulate  the  corporations,  and  branch  committees  were  scattered 
through  the  country.  For  the  returns  from  the  counties  the  King 
trusted  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant.  He  ordered  them  to  assemble  the 
deputy-lieutenants  and  justices,  to  inquire  whether  they  would  assist 
the  King's  measures,  and  to  furnish  lists  of  Papists  and  Noncon- 
formists fitted  for  office.  Half  the  Lords-Lieutenant  at  once  resigned, 
nunabering  among  them  the  greatest  of  the  nobility  of  England.' 
Their  places  were  occupied  by  creatures  of  the  Court.  Thus  Jeflreys 
had  two  counties ;  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  intrusted  Hamp- 
shire ;  to  Preston  the  counties  of  the  North.  The  plan  was  a  com- 
plete  failure.  The  country  gentry,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  were 
now  thoroughly  roused.  A  clever  ambiguous  form  of  answer  was 
circulated,  which  they  all  accepted  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
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the  Lords-Lieutenant,  it  was  evident  that  the  elections  must  go 
against  the  Court  The  regulators  of  the  corporations  found  the 
same  state  of  affairs;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  destroyed  and 
remade  corporations  again  and  again  in  a  few  weeks  ;  the  new 
authorities  were  as  firm  as  their  predecessors.  It  was  plain  that 
all  hope  of  a  favourable  Parliament  had  disappeared.  James  still 
however  declared  that  he  intended  to  call  one  not  later  than  next 

November. 

Meanwhile  he  published  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  much 
the  same  as  the  preceding  one  ;  but  the  clergy,  to  their  orden  Deciara- 
horror,  shortly  heard  that  an  order  in  Council  had  been   gen°ce°toberead 
made  that  this  Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  the  churches  m  churches. 
in  London  on  the  20th  of  May  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  in  the 
rest  ot  England  on  the  two  first  Sundays  of  June.     This  was  a  bur- 
den too  heavy  for  the  Church  to  bear.    In  spite  of  their  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  it  was  impossible  for  them  quietly  to  pubUsh  a  Declara- 
tion which  they  knew  full  well   was  intended  for  their  destruction. 
The  public  mind  was  in  the  greatest  excitement,  for  the  clergy  were 
afraid   that   the   Nonconformists,   thinking   only   of  toleration   for 
themselves,  might  accept  the  Declaration.      The  Nonconformists, 
however,  acted  with  noble  patriotism.     They  solemnly  refused  to 
accept  or  countenance  so  grave  a  breach  of  the  Constitution.     With 
their  hands  thus  strengthened,  the  London  clergy  determined  that 
they  would  not  read  the  Declaration  ;  and  at  a  meeting  at  Lambeth, 
Sancroft,  the  Primate,  drew  up  a  petition  full  of  assertions  of  loyalty, 
but  begging  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  law,  by 
reading  an  illegal  Declaration  in  the  midst  of  public  service.     This 
paper  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  and  six  Bishops.^   ^^  ,^^^^ 
With  this  petition  they  repaired  to  the  King,  having  first  f^^P'^^'i"*' 
askftd  Sunderiand  to  present  it.    James,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, received  them  very  roughly,  declaring  it  was  the  standard  of 
rebeUion     By  some  means  the  petition  was  printed  and  circulated 
immediately,  and  was  rapidly  bought  up  throughout  the  country. 
The  petition  was  presented  on  the  Friday  before  the  20th  of  May. 
On  that  day  the  people  thronged  the  churches  to  hear  what  would 
happen.     Four  only  of  the  London  clergy  attempted  to  read  the 
Declaration,  and  their  congregations  left  the  church  as  soon  as  they 

began  to  read.  .  . 

The  King,  somewhat  frightened  at  this  demonstration,  detemuned, 

X  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough.  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph.  Trelawney  of 
Bristol,  Lake  of  Chichester,  and  Turner  of  Ely. 
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Art  lent  to 
the  Tower. 
Jane  t. 


on  the  advice  of  Jeffreys,  to  bring  the  Bishops  before  tibe  King's 
Bench  for  having  published  a  seditious  libel.  He  felt  sure  of  the 
partisan  judges  he  had  appointed,  and  of  the  jury  nominated  in 
London,  now  that  the  charter  of  that  city  had  been  forfeited.  When 
summoned  before  the  Coimcil,  for  a  long  time  the  Bishops  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  writing,  but  when  absolutely  commanded  by  the 
King  to  answer,  they  naturally  supposed  that  there  was  an  implied 
promise  that  their  word  should  not  be  used  against  them,  and  con- 
fessed their  signatures.  They  were  ordered  to  find  bail, 
but  pleaded  that  they  were  Peers,  and  not  bound  to  do 
80  for  libel.  They  were  therefore  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  excitement  was  prodigious.  They  passed  down  the 
river  between  lines  of  boats  full  of  enthusiastic  people  calling  on 
God  to  bless  them  ;  the  very  sentinels  at  the  Tower  pra5''ed  for 
their  blessing,  and  drank  to  their  health.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Peers  crowded  to  pay  their  respects  to  them,  and 
what  was  still  more  offensive  to  the  King,  a  deputation  of  Noncon- 
formists waited  upon  them.  The  King  insisted  on  carrying  through 
the  trial.  They  were  brought  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  discharged 
upon  their  own  recognisances.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation,  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  place  (June  10),  but  as  the  nation 
universally  believed  the  child  to  be  supposititious,  and  the  birth  a 
mere  invention  of  the  Jesuits  to  exclude  the  Princess  Mary  from  her 
due,  it  only  added  to  the  popular  excitement. 

At  length  the  trial  took  place.  The  handwriting  was  only  proved 
by  producing  the  clerk  of  the  Council,  who  could  swear  to  the  Bishops 
Their  tri»L  having  there  confessed  their  signatures.  It  was  plain 
June  27.  from  the  way  in  which  this  evidence  was  introduced 

that  the  prosecution  was  itself  ashamed  of  using  it.  The  next  step 
was  to  prove  the  publication,  and  as  no  one  had  been  present  when 
the  petition  was  presented,  this  seemed  impossible.  The  judges 
were  already  summing  up,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  seemed  necessary, 
when  Finch,  one  of  the  Bishops'  counsel,  checked  the  proceedings, 
and  asked  to  be  heard.  This  step  was  nearly  disastrous.  Before  Wx^ 
simiming  up  was  resumed,  news  was  brought  to  the  Solicitor-General 
that  the  Lord  President  could  prove  the  publishing  of  the  libel,  and 
the  traitor  Sunderland,  who,  finding  his  influence  waning,  had  lately, 
though  notoriously  an  unbeliever,  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
appeared  in  the  box,  and  told  how  the  Bishops  had  begged  him  to 
present  the  petition.  The  technical  diflficulties  being  thus  removed, 
the  question  was  tried  on  its  merits.     After  a  trial  of  some  hours,  in 
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which  the  prisoners*  counsel  had  obviously  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  which  was  closed  by  a  terse,  unanswerable  speech  from  their  junior 
counsel,  Summers,  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  judgments. 
They  all,  even  Wright,  the  venal  Chief-Justice,  were  afraid  openly  to 
uphold  the  indulgence,  and  one  of  them,  Powell,  was  bold  enough  to 
assert  his  firm  beUef  in  its  iUegality,  but  the  jury  could  not  at  first 
agree.     The  night  was  passed  by  the  whole  town  in  a  feverish  anxiety. 
One  of  the  jury,  Arnold,  the  royal  brewer,  refused  for  a  long  time  to 
risk  the  King's  patronage  by  a  hostile  verdict ;  he  was  at  length  over- 
persuaded,  and  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty  "  was  followed  by   Acquittal, 
an  explosion  of  enthusiastic  joy  such  as  has  seldom  been  '«»•  »®- 
seen.     The  very  army  at  Hounslow,  which  the  King  had  only  just 
reviewed,  burst  into  joyful  shouts  at  the  news,  even  before  the  King 

was  out  of  hearing.  ,       ,    i.       r 

That  very  same  day  Admiral  Herbert,  dressed  in  the  clothes  ot  a 
common  sailor,  left  London,  to  take  to  Holland  a  letter  signed  by 
seven  names,  representing  great  sections  of  popular  opinion,  request- 
ing William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  bring  an  army  into   ^^^^^^  ^^t 
England,  to  secure  the  Hberties  of  the  people.     These   ^^^j^^' 
names  were  those  of  Henry  Sidney,  the  brother  of  Alger- 
non  ;  the  Eari  of  Devonshire,  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  old 
Whigs  ;  Shrewsbury  ;  Danby,  the  old  Tory  minister  of  Charies  II.; 
Bishop  Compton,  the  suspended  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  been  the 
tutor  to  the  Princess  of  Orange  ;  Lumley  ;  and  Edward  Russell,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  bring  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  appear  in  arms  in  England.     The  invitation  set  forth  the 
injuries  of  England,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  opportunity.     The  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  document 
pledged  themselves  to  join  him.  ^ 

The  invitation,  backed  by  such  important  names,  was  accepted     } 
William,  though  indeed  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  wiiiiam-i  dia- 
his  undertaking  appeared  almost  insuperable.     In  Eng-   «^"••• 
land  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  thongh  at  present  in 
his  favour,  might  speedily  turn  against  him.     A  victory  which  should 
arouse  the  national  pride  would  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  a  defeat. 
In  his  own  country  he  had  to  expect  the  opposition  of  that  great 
oligarchic  party  which  was  the  herediUiry  opponent  of  the  House  of 
Orange.     Wai^  and   peace,  alliances  and  taxation,  rested  with  the 
States-General ;  but  that  body  could  only  act  on  the  approval  of  the 
provincial  states.     Those  provincial  states  could  only  give  that  ap- 
proval  after  it  had  been  given  by  aU  the  towns  represented  in  them. 
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The  obstinate  veto  of  one  town  would  therefore  prevent  the  States- 
General  from  acting.  Such  a  veto  William  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  Amsterdam,  where  the  oligarchic  and  French  party  was 
very  powerful  Besides  these  particular  difficulties,  there  was  one  of 
a  more  general  character.  William's  views  were  those  of  a  European, 
not  of  a  Dutch  statesman.  His  object  was  to  curtail  the  power  of 
France.  For  that  purpose  he  had  with  consummate  skill  consoli- 
dated a  great  alliance  in  Europe,  consisting  of  members  of  both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  communions.  The  addition  of  England  to 
that  alliance  would  be  of  the  highest  value,  but  even  for  so  valuable 
a  prize  nothing  must  be  risked  which  might  shake  the  stability  of 
those  connections  which  had  already  been  established.  Now  the 
success  of  the  great  general  scheme  of  William  depended  on  his 
keeping  together  a  vast  alliance,  consisting  of  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  states.  If  he  threw  himseK  too  heartily  into  the  quarrel  in 
England  as  a  religious  quarrel,  the  chances  were  great  that  he  would 
have  to  break  with  his  Catholic  allies. 

His  task  was  lightened  by  the  infatuation  of  James  and  the 
Removed  by  the  ^g^'tauded  errors  of  Louis.  James  would  naturally 
fouy  of  Ufl  have  relied  chiefly  upon  the  clergy,  who  habitually  up- 
held the  theory  of  passive  resistance,  and  upon  the  army 
which  he  had  enrolled  for  his  own  express  purposes,  and  into  which 
he  had  introduced  many  Catholics,  in  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power 
which  he  claimed.  He  proceeded  to  shock  the  loyalty  both  of  the 
clergy  and  the  army.  Full  ot  anger  at  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops, 
he  determined  to  act  in  future  through  a  less  scrupulous  court  than 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Within  a  fortnight  of  the  trial,  an  order 
was  given  to  all  chancellors  of  dioceses  and  archdeacons  to  return  to 
the  High  Commission  a  list  of  those  who  had  failed  to  read  the 
Declaration.  Their  number  was  probably  little  short  of  10,000.  His 
intended  vengeance  was  indeed  foiled ;  the  archdeacons  and  chancellors 
did  not  send  up  the  lists  ;  when  the  High  Commission  met,  it  had 
no  ground  on  which  to  proceed ;  but  the  threat  ol  vengeance  none 
the  less  alienated  the  clergy.  What  had  most  distressed  the  King, 
after  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops,  was  the  conduct  ot  the  army,  whose 
joyful  cheers  he  had  heard  as  he  drove  from  Hounslow  to  London. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  soldiers.  His  more  energetic 
counsellors  urged  him  to  bring  over  those  Irish  forces  which  Tyrconnel 
had  been  organizing.  Afraid  to  bring  over  the  whole  army,  which 
might  perhaps  have  re-established  his  authority,  he  was  yet  foolish 
enough  to  bring  over  considerable  numbers,  too  few  to  effect  his 
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purpose,  but  enough  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  English  regiments 
with  which  he  incorporated  them.  By  these  means  the  English 
troops  were  so  irritated  that  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  five  captains 
of  one  regiment  alone  refused  to  serve  if  the  Irish  recruits  were 
admitted ;  while  the  whole  nation,  who  regarded  the  Irish  as  bar- 
barians, were  excited  to  anger,  and  the  danger  of  shocking  the 
national  pride  which  William  had  feared  was  removed.  The  defeat 
of  James's  army,  haK  composed  of  barbarous  Irish,  by  the  Dutch 
troops  and  their  English  allies,  would  have  caused  no  displeasure  to 
the  people. 

While  James  thus  removed  William's  chief  difficulties  in  England, 
Louis  was  pursuing  the  same  course  abroad.     His  conduct  to  the 
Protestants  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  strongest  anger  in  Holland.    As  if  this  was  not  enough,  he 
proceeded  to  interfere  with  what  was,  if  possible,  dearer  to  the  Dutch 
than  their  religion,  namely,  their  trade.    He  passed  laws  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  several  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  notably 
their  herrings.     The  consequence  was  much   commercial  distress, 
and  so  complete  an  alienation  of  all  classes  from  the  French  interests, 
that  Wniiam  had  little  to  fear  from  his  compatriots.    There  remained 
the  difficulty  of  insuring  the  co-operation  of  William's  Catholic  allies. 
Louis  took  the  opportunity  of  alienating  the  Pope.     The  right  of 
asylum  and  freedom  from  Government  interference  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  foreign  embassies  at  Rome.     The  privileges  had  been  ex- 
tended to  considerable  distances  round  those  embassies.     The  Pope, 
eager  for  the  better  government  of  his  city,  had  persuaded  all  the 
nations  to  give  up  this  pernicious  right,  with  the  exception  of  Louis. 
In  the  haughtiest  and  most  overbearing  manner,  Louis  sent  troops  to 
Rome,  and  established  his  ambassador  in  his  old  privileges  by  force 
of  arms.      Nor  was  this  alL     The  archbishopric  of  Cologne  had 
become  vacant.    Louis  wished  to  establish  his  influence  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  gave  him  access  to  the  Rhine.     By  intrigues  he  believed 
he  had  secured  the  election  of  Fiirstensburg,  Bishop  of  Strasburg. 
The  rival  of  Ftirstensburg  was  Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria.    As  both 
claimants  were  Bishops,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Church 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Chapter  of  Cologne  were  necessary 
for  their  election.     The  Pope  contrived  to  secure  more  than  a  third, 
and  as  Prince  Clement  alone  had  the  Papal  dispensation  to  accept 
the  archbishopric,   he  was    declared   elected.      Louis   wrote  very 
bitterly  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  intended  to  uphold 
the  claims  of  his  candidate  by  arms. 
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These  steps  of  his  enemies,  together  with  the  skill  with  which  he 
H«pwi«reifor    himself  presented  his  undertaking  to  the  Catholics  as 
^^nton      poUtical  and  aimed  against  France,  to  the  Protestants 
as  reUgious   and  aimed   against   Catholicism,   enabled 
William  to  triumph  over  the  difficulties  which  beset  him,  and  he 
proceeded  to  make  great  preparations,  both  naval  and  military,  veiling 
them  under  the  thin  excuse  of  an  expedition  against  the  Algerine 
pirates,  who  had  lately  appeared  in  the  North  of  Europe.     While 
thus  engaged,  WiUiam  received  from  England  an  offer  of  support 
from  two  men  of  the  greatest  importance.     One  of  these  was  Sunder- 
land, the  most  trusted  minister  of  James.     This  unprincipled  noble- 
man, to  retain  his  offices,  had  lately  become  a  convert  to  the  Romish 
religion.     But  now  seeing  the  threatened  reaction  against  James,  he 
contrived,  by  means  of  his  wife  and  her  lover  Henry  Sidney,  to  keep 
William  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  England.     The  other 
offer  of  friendship  came  from  a  man  of  even  lower  principles,  but  of 
greater  talents,  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough.    'lie  and 
his  wife  had  become  absolute  masters  of  the  Princess  Anne.    His  acces- 
sion to  William's  plans  therefore  implied  that  of  the  Princess.     He 
was  moreover  really  at  the  head  of  the  army,  though  Feversham  was 
nominally  its  leader,  and  now  devoted  himself  with  the  basest  treachery 
to  the  task  of  undermining  the  fidelity  of  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  while  declaring  his  loyalty  to  James,  and  became  in  fact  the 
head  of  a  great  plot  for  the  desertion  of  the  monarch. 

It  was  in  vain  that  to  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  the  objects  of  William's 
Jame.  obiti-        preparations  were  obvious ;  James  refused  to  beUeve 

SKwSS**  ^^^°^'.  ^^  ^^  "^  ^^^^  *^^*  ^^^^  attempted  to  save 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  declared  to  the  States- 
General  that  he  had  taken  the  King  of  England  under  his 
protection,  and  should  treat  any  action  against  him  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  James,  with  ill-timed  anger,  declared  that 
this  was  not  so,  and  asked  whether  he  had  fallen  so  low  as  to 
require,  like  a  petty  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  support  of  France,  for- 
getting at  the  wrong  moment  the  servile  position  with  regard  to' that 
country  he  had  been  contented  so  long  to  occupy.  Thus  did  he  throw 
away  his  last  chance.  Louis,  justly  angry  at  his  display  of  pride, 
withdrew  the  troops  he  was  preparing  to  pour  into  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  l^egan  a  rapid  and  successful  campaign  against  the 
Imperialists  on  the  Rhine. 

This  movement  withdrew  the  last  danger  from  William,  and  gave 
him  time  to  carry  out  his  plans.     He  could  now  without  danger 
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demand  the  approval  of  the  States-General,  and  having  obtained  it; 
he  appointed  Schomberg,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  time  (who  was 
now  a  fugitive  from  France  on  account  of  his  religion),  his  second  in 
command,  and  issued  a  great  Declaration,  drawn  up  with    ^^j,^  j^^ 
much  skill  by  his  friend,  the  Grand- pensioner  Fagel,  and    hii  Dedamtton, 
translated  by  Burnet,   Princess  Mary's  chaplain,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     In  this  he  calmly  recapitulated 
all  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  James— the  admission  of  Papists  into 
the  public  service,  the  establishment  of  the  High  Commission  Court, 
the  dismissal  of  officers  for  refusing  to  support  the  Court  policy,  the 
confiscation  of  the  charters,  the  degradation  of  the  judicial  bench, 
the  trial  of  the  Bishops  for  a  respectful  petition.     He  then  declared 
that,  as  husband  of  the  heiress  of  England  (for  grave  doubts  hung 
over  the  birth  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales),  and  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  many  Lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  was  going 
to  England  with  an  armed  force,  sufficient  to  secure  a  free  and  legal 
Parliament,  by  the  decision  of  which  he  pledged  himself  to  abide. 

The  appearance  of  this  Declaration  at  length  convinced  James  of 
his  danger,  and  he  hastily  took  a  series  of  steps  which    ^^^^  ^^ 
he  hoped  might  yet  conciliate  his  subjects.     He  promised   vince£m»k6i 
to  protect  the  Church  and  maintain  the  Act  of  Uni-   "** 
formity  ;  he  rescinded  Compton's  suspension  ;  he  offered  to  exclude 
Roman    Catholics    from    the    House    of    Commons;    he    replaced 
magistrates  who  had  been  dismissed  for  their  constitutional  conduct ; 
on  the  petition  of  the  clergy,  he  abolished  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission ;  he  restored  the  charter  to  the  City  of  London  ;  put  back  the 
excluded  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College  ;  and  returned  the  confiscated 
charters  to  the  boroughs.     On  the  dispensing  power,  however,  he 
would  not  retract.    But  these  concessions  were  too  late  ;  they  were  too 
obviously  the  fruit  of  fear.     Mistrust,  the  growth  of  many  years, 
could  not  be  so  easily  effaced.     At  the  same  time,  suspecting  the 
duplicity  of  Sunderland,  he  removed  him  from  his  office,  appointing 
Preston  in  his  place. 

Meanwhile  William,  after  being  driven  back  once  by  the  winds,  on 
the  2nd  of  November  started  a  second  time  from  Holland,  and  led 
his  fleet  of  neariy  600  vessels  through  the  Straits.  To  ^^^  ^^ 
avoid  insulting  the  English  pride,  Herbert  was  put  in 
command  of  the  fleet.  At  first  he  proceeded  northward,  and  all 
men  expected  the  landing  would  be  in  Yorkshire,  where  indeed 
William's  friends  had  already  prepared  to  receive  him  ;  but  suddenly 
changing  his  course,  and  sailing  before  a  prosperous  wind  which  held 
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the  English  fleet  in  the  Thames,  he  turned  towards  Devonshire,  and 
on  the  5th  of  November  reached  Torbay.  For  an  instant  it  seemed 
as  if,  after  all,  his  hopes  would  be  frustrated.  In  the  haze  he  passed 
beyond  his  appointed  landing-place.  The  next  port,  Plymouth,  was 
garrisoned  for  James.  It  was  hopeless  to  return  in  the  teeth  of  the 
east  wind  ;  suddenly  the  wind  changed,  the  haze  rose,  and  he  was  en- 
Land,  at  xorbay.  ^.^^®^  *^  ®^^^^  quietly  into  Torbay,  while  at  the  same 
Advancet  to  time  the  wind,  freshening  to  a  gale,  drove  back  Dart- 
mouth and  the  English  fleet,  which  had  come  in  close 
pursuit  WiUiam  advanced  to  Exeter,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
common  people,  though  for  some  time  no  one  of  importance  joined  him. 
This  was  partly  caused  by  the  change  of  his  place  of  landing ;  he  had 
been  expected  in  the  North,  and  would  there  have  found  his  friends 
ready  ;  partly  also  by  the  terrible  impression  that  the  Bloody  Assizes 
had  made  in  the  West  country.  Men  were  afraid  to  risk  all  till  they 
saw  that  the  invasion  was  something  more  than  the  careless  expedition 
of  the  ill-fated  Monmouth.  At  length,  however,  the  gentlemen  be»an 
to  come  in.  Danby  and  Devonshire  organized  an  insurrection  in  the 
North,  of  which  Nottingham  became  the  centre.  Other  men  of  im- 
portance, as  Seymour,  Lord  Colchester,  and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
joined  him.  His  residence  at  Exeter  began  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  Court. 

The  royal  army,  under  Feversham,  had  been  meanwhile  collecting 
at  Salisbury.  But  now  the  deep  villany  of  Churchill  began  to  dis- 
close itsel£  It  was  first  seen  in  the  desertion  of  Combury,  the 
chm-chiu-i  ®^^^^*  ^^^  °^  Clarendon.     This  young  officer  found  him, 

Slfb^**  self,  by  Churchill's  management,  chief  in  command  at 

"^'  ^  Salisbury.  He  suddenly  ordered  three  regiments  to 
attend  him,  and  pushed  westwards,  professing  to  be  leading  them 
against  some  of  the  Prince's  troops  stationed  at  Honiton.  On  their 
march,  the  suspicion  of  the  officers  was  aroused  ;  they  refused  to  pro- 
ceed further  without  seeing  Comburj^'s  orders.  He  had  none  to  show 
and  finding  that  his  treachery  was  suspected,  fled  alone  to  the  Prince! 
Some  of  his  troops,  separated  from  the  main  body,  completed  their 
march.  They  found  the  forces  at  Honiton  well  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  it  seems  plain  that  Combury's  intention  had  been  to  hand 
the  three  regiments  over  into  their  enemy's  power.  The  Kin^r  him- 
self now  took  command  of  the  army  at  Salisbury,  and  almost  fell  a 
victim  to  a  second  machination  of  Churchill's.  Kirke  and  Trelawney 
commanded  the  regiments  which  had  been  brought  from  Tangier 
and  were  stationed  at  Warminster.     They  had  hitherto  been  strong 
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in  their  assertions  of  loyalty.  Churchill  persuaded  the  King  to  go 
and  inspect  these  regiments,  and  he  was  only  prevented  by  a  sudden 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  He  had  scarcely  recovered  when  he  heard  that 
the  two'^colonels  had  deserted  to  the  Prince,  and  that  Churchill,  with 
a  protest  that  his  conscience  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  oppose  the 
Protestant  cause,  had  foUowed  their  example.  Step  by  step  fresh 
instances  of  the  same  plot  came  to  light.  The  advance  of  the  Prince 
compelled  the  King  to  fall  back  towards  London.  At  Andover, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  the  Duke  of  Orraond,  who  had  been 
supping  with  him  the  night  before,  deserted,  and  the  treachery  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  seemed  complete  when,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  heard  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Churchills,  his 
daughter  Anne  had  just  fled  and  joined  the  Northern  rebels. 

On  reaching  London,  James  summoned  all  the  Lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  then  in  town,  and  asked  their  advice.     At  the  persua- 
sion of  Halifax,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  way  of  thinking, 
hoped  to  play  the  mediator  between  the  two  parties,  the    ^^^^  ^^^^ 
King  decided  on  sending  commissioners  to  treat  with    wmmiMioners 
the  Prince.     Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin  were 
choeen.    Writs  were  prepared  at  the  same  time  for  a  new  Parlia- 
ment ;*  free  pardon  was  granted  to  all  those  in  rebeUion,  and  the 
Papist  governor  of  the  Tower  was  removed. 

The  negotiation  and  these  concessions  were  a  mere  blind.     James 
had  already  made  up  his  mind.     He  only  wanted  to  get  his  wife  and 
child  safe  out  of  England.     He  would  then  himself  fly    Meanwhile  de- 
either  to  France  or  to  Ireland,  where  he  stiU  had  hopes   ^«"^"  ^  ''^■ 
of  re-estabUshing  his  authority.     He  at  once  set  about  the  project. 
It  seemed  even  to  his  friends  so  pusiUanimous,  that  Dartmouth,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  refused  to  take  the  Queen  and 
the  Httle  Prince  to  France.     They  had  to  be  recaUed  to  London,  and 
smuggled  away  under  the  care  of  a  French  gentleman  named  Lauzun. 
Freed''  from  domestic  anxiety,  the  King  could  now  study  his  own 
safety.     The  negotiations  with  the  Commissioners  were  earned  on 
with  aU  solemnity  at  Hungerford.     The  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  were  with  William  were  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  aa  to 
whether  negotiations   should   be   opened  or  not.     After  a  length- 
ened  discussion,   the   question   was   settled   in  the  negative  ;  but 
William,  who  was  anxious  that  nothing  which  he  might  do  should 
seem  either  the  act  of  a  conqueror  or  to  press  hardly  upon  the  King, 
and  who  beUeved,  as  it  proved  correctly,  that  he  might  safely  trust 
James  to  destroy  his  own  cause,  overruled  the  decision.     He  agreed 
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that  the  Parliament  which  James  had  summoned  should  meet  •  he 
agreed  even  to  the  demand  that  his  army  should  not  approach  within 
forty  miles  of  London  while  the  Parliament  was  sitting  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  holding  that  a  Parliament  could  not  be  free  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King's  army,  demanded  in  turn  that  that  army  should  not 
approach  ^vithin  forty  miles  upon  the  other  side  of  London.  He  would 
thus  be  occupying  the  position  of  arbiter,  allowing  the  nation  to  settle 
Its  own  affairs.  The  Commissioners  were  astonished  and  delighted 
with  the  success  of  their  mission,  and  wrote  in  most  hopeful  terms  to 
James.  But  the  King  was  determined  to  complete  his  foUy.  Even 
m.  lu^t  after  the  receipt  of  their  letter  he  continued  his  prepara- 

.r  ^  .     ^°^^  ^^^  ^^^^^'   ^^  *^°"g^  *o  P^ove  the  thoroughness  ol 

the  deception  he  had  practised  in  negotiating,  he  burnt  all  the  writs  for 
the  Parliament  which  had  not  yet  been  sent  out,  and  in  the  hope  ol 
leaving  mextricable  confusion  behind  him,  took  with  him  the  Great 
beal,  and  as  he  fled  across  the  river  with  Sir  Edward  Hales,  late 
Governor  of  the  Tower,  flung  it  into  the  stream.     He  then  proceeded 
towards  Sheemess,  where  he  was  met  by  a  custom-house  ship     No- 
thing  could  have  suited  William's  policy  better  than  the  King's 
flight.     Without  any  severity  on  his  part,  without  in  any  way  de- 
parting from  his  Declaration,  he  was  free  from  his  greatest  difficulty 
Nor  was  this  all.     Halifax,  whose  adhesion  was  invaluable,  enraged 
at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  trifled  with,  henceforward  heartily 
Po^onof  the     joined  Wilham  ;  and  a  large  section  of  the  Tories   who 
J     •  held  themselves  bound  by  their  aUegiance  while  the 

King  was  in  England,  were  ready  to  acknowledge,  as  they  thought 
in  accordance  with  their  own  principles,  any  King  who  might  be 
placed  upon  the  throne  now  vacant. 

The  morning  after  James's  flight,  London  was  in  consternation 
All  men  seemed  to  agree  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
declare  for  the  Prmce.     To  preserve  order  for  the  moment,  the  Peers 

SL^^eSSJInt  ^Zfj'^^l  ^  ^^""^T  ^""^  ^P^^  themselves  the  govern- 
nf  f^  •   n  1      '     .  P^^""^  ^^<^To%  the  Archbishop,  at  the  head 

of  their  Council,  issued  a  declaration  that  they  would  join  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ajid  took  the  respouBibiHty  of  keeping  order  meanwhile.  It 
was  weU  that  some  authority  had  been  established,  for  London  burst 
out  mto  wdd  nots.  The  Roman  CathoHc  houses  and  chapels  were 
sacked  and  burnt,  the  houses  of  the  Spanish  and  Tuscan  ambassadors 
^^^"t^  *^V^^«*  ^^*^«  t^^t  Jeffreys  was  discovered,  and  with 
difficuUy  saved  from  the  savage  vengeance  of  the  mob.  The  following 
mght,  known  as  -  the  Irish  night,"  mmours  were  spread  that  the  wild 
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Irish  army  of  Feversham,  which  the  King,  to  increase  the  disorder, 
had  disbanded,  was  coming  to  bum  the  City.     The  rumour  was  a 
false  one,  but  the  excitement  for  the  moment  was  extreme,  all  Lon- 
don rushed  to  arms,  and  the  streets  were  barricaded. 
Nothing  but  William's  presence  could  restore  order.   He   approachei 
therefore   hurried  towards  London,   having  previously    '•''°***^ 
instructed  Churchill  to  bring  the  dispersed  army  again  into  discipline. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  struggle  was  over,  as  if  nothing  was  wanted 
to  complete  the  triumph  of  William,  when,  to  the  distress  of  all 
moderate  men,  it  appeared  that  James  had  been  stopped  by  some 
Kentish  fishermen,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  fugitive 
Catholic,  and  after  much  insult,  had  been  rescued  from  their  hands 
and  taken  to  Rochester.  The  reappearance  of  the  King  upon 
the  scene,  for  he  shortly  returned  to  London,  again  withdrew  from 
the  Prince  the  adhesion  of  those  Tories  who  were  willing  to  obey 
the  King  "  de  facto."  It  seemed  to  William  necessary  to  frighten 
James  into  a  second  flight.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  some  slight 
show  of  loyalty  having  been  exhibited,  James  plucked 
up  some  courage:  Whitehall  was  again  crowded  with 
Jesuits  and  Catholics.  He  expressed  extreme  displeasure  with  the 
Lords  who  had  usurped  his  authority,  and  pressed  for  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Prince.  The  interview  was  refused  ;  so  was  his  request 
to  the  Common  Council  of  London,  that  they  would  secure  his  safety. 
The  situation  was  now  somewhat  difficult.  WilHam  was  determined 
to  come  to  London.  Yet  the  presence  of  two  commanders  and  two 
armies  in  one  city  was  likely  to  be  highly  inconvenient.  He  insisted 
that  James  should  withdraw,  recommending  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Ham.  James  had  neither  will  nor  courage  to  resist,  but 
still,  with  the  idea  of  a  second  flight,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Rochester.  William  was  only  too  glad  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  on 
the  18th  of  December,  James  fell  into  the  trap  which  William  had 
set  for  him,  rose  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  attended  Finally  escapes 
only  by  his  natural  son  Berwick,  and  took  ship  for  *<>  France. 
France,  where  he  was  received  by  Louis  with  a  chivalrous  respect 
which  is  almost  touching. 

Again,  then,  William's  course  was  fairly  clear  before  him,  but 
immense  difficulties  beset  him.      Most  of  his  friends   wiiiiam's 
urged  him  to  assume  the  crown  by  right  of  conquest,    difflcnity. 
Ye^.  he  felt  that  this  would  not  only  be  giving  the  lie  to  his  Declara- 
tion, but  would  also  be  injuring  the  feelings  of  a  high-spirited  nation, 
and  inasmuch  as  no  important  fighting  had  really  taken  place,  would 
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be  untrue.  He  resolved  to  pursue  to  the  full  his  constitutional  policy. 
He  summoned  the  Lords,  and  as  no  House  of  Oommons  could  be  for 
Decides  for  a  *^®  moment  got  at,  he  requested  all  those  gentlemen 
convention.  who  had  sat  in  Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
*^  ^'^'  to  meet  him,  and  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation.     The 

upshot  of  this  debate  was  that  William  should  issue  writs  in  his  own 
name  summoning  a  convention,  freely  elected,  and  to  all  intents, 
except  in  name,  a  Parliament ;  and  that  to  this  convention  should  be 
referred  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  England. 

Almost  identically  the  same  course  was  followed  with  regard  to 
Scotland.  There,  too,  Protestant  outbreaks  had  taken  place,  and  the 
chief  agents  of  James's  tyranny  had  been  imprisoned  or  put  to  flight. 
A  number  of  important  Scotchmen  being  in  London,  were  assembled 
to  advise  the  Prince,  and  they  recommended,  that  in  Scotland,  as 
in  England,  the  Estates  should  be  convened  on  the  14th  of  March 
following. 

As  was  certain  to  be  the  case,  the  elections,  now  free,  were  largely 
in  favour  of  the  Whigs.  Yet  still  there  was  a  considerable  minority 
of  Tories,  almost  all  of  whom,  however,  were  in  favour  of  some  strong 
course  for  securing  future  good  government.  The  plan  of  the  highest 
Three  viewi  of  ^ories,  amoug  whom  were  most  of  the  clergy,  was  to 
arranging  the  open  a  negotiation  with  James,  and  to  let  him  return 
****    ""^  upon  conditions.     A  second  plan,  which  originated  with 

Bancroft,  was  to  allow  James  to  continue  nominally  on  the  throne, 
but  to  put  the  Government  entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  regent  named 
by  Parliament.  This  seemed  to  Bancroft  a  way  by  which  oaths  of 
allegiance  could  be  kept  and  good  government  secured.  A  third 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Danby,  asserted  that  the  English 
crown  could  not  be  vacant ;  the  flight  of  the  King  having  terminated 
his  reign,  the  Princess  Mary,  as  next  of  kin — for  he  was  willing  to 
ignore  the  doubtful  Prince  of  Wales — became  "  ipso  facto ''  Queen. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  throwing  to  the  winds  all  notion  of 
Divine  right,  asserted  the  principle  which  had  been  gradually  accepted 
in  England  since  the  Revolution  of  1640,  that  the  monarch  held  his 
position  only  in  virtue  of  a  contract  with  the  people,  that  when  that 
contract  wa«  broken  the  people  had  a  right  to  remove  him  and  to 
choose  another  king.  In  the  Commons,  the  majority  of  the  Whigs 
oommaude-  ^*®  ^^  great  that  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  arriv- 
•lare  the  thrrae   ing  at  a  resolution.     This  resolution  asserted  that  "  King 


James  II., having  endeavoured  tosubvert  the  Constitution 
of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  King  and 
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people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  people  having 
violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  Government,  and  that  the  throne  had 
thereby  became  vacant."  In  the  Lords  more  difficulty  arose.  The 
Tories  insisted  upon  discussing,  first  of  all,  the  plan  for  the  regency, 
and  it  was  only  lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  Danby  had  now  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  his  plan.  He  had  hitherto  acted 
with  the  Whigs,  but  when  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  throne 
was  vacant  or  not,  holding,  as  has  been  said,  the  view  that  this  was 
impossible,  he  joined  the  Tories  with  his  followers,  and  the  majority 
decided  in  the  negative.  For  a  moment  great  difficulties  arose.  The 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  accept  any  change  in  the  resolution  ; 
the  Lords  for  a  time  held  firm. 

William  all  this  time  carefully  abstained  from  declaring  any 
opinion  in  the  matter.  But  it  now  seemed  as  if  his  wife  would 
probably  be  made  Queen,  while  he  himself  must  occupy  the  position 
of  minister.  The  fidelity  of  Mary  saved  him  from  the  awkward 
position.  She  wrote  to  Danby  expressing  her  abhorrence  of  such  a 
scheme.  Sure  of  his  wife's  views,  William  now  expressed  himself 
strongly.  Danby  gave  way,  and  a  sort  of  compromise  compromiM 
was  hit  upon,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  throne  *•«"«<»<»»• 
should  be  filled  by  William  and  Mary  as  joint  sovereigns,  the 
administration  of  Gtovemment  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince. 


STATE    OF    SOCIETY. 
1660-1688. 


j  N  reading  the  history  of  the  later  Stuarts,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
J-  by  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Restoration. 
Modern  duurac-    The  shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  wholly  disappeared  • 

ter  of  the  a     J  i  •  r  .      ,  ,        ' 

period  of  the  we  hnd  ourselves  in  presence  of  an  entirely  modem 
later  stnarta.  world,  of  a  statc  of  society  easy  to  understand,  of  a 
political  life  which,  in  most  respects,  exactly  resembles  our  own. 

Europe  had  assumed  the  form  which,  with  certain  changes,  it  still 
wears.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  had  completed  the  religious  struggle. 
In  Europe.  '^^  *^®  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 

religions  had  found  fixed  limits  which  have  never  since 
been  materially  altered.  The  shadowy  importance  of  the  medieval 
Empire  had  disappeared,  the  independence  of  the  great  Princes 
of  Germany  was  acknowledged,  and  the  Empire  became  little  more 
than  a  loosely  connected  confederation.  Spain,  the  great  power  of 
the  laat  century,  had  been  hurrjdng  onward  in  its  course  of  decay, 
and  was  no  longer  a  source  of  dread  to  Europe,  or  a  power  whose 
friendship  or  enmity  was  of  the  first  importance  in  political  calcula- 
tions. The  shoi-t-lived  greatness  of  Holland  was  already  on  the 
decline,  though  her  fleets  were  still  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  and 
her  wealth  increasing.  The  pre-eminence  of  Spain  had  passed  to 
France.  The  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  was  there  completed ;  the 
part  she  had  taken  in  the  later  years  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had 
secured  her  a  position  of  paramount  importance  in  Germany. 
French  diplomacy  mingled  authoritatively  in  the  policy  of  every 
nation,  a  large  army  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  organization  even  in 
peace  secured  the  power  the  country  had  won.  Even  on  the  sea 
the  French  navy  found  a  rival  only  in  Holland. 
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The  same  establishment  of  modem  forms  and  relations  was  visible 
at  home.     The  mediaeval  baron,  the  Tudor  lord  of  the 
council,  had  given  way  to  the  modern  nobleman.     The 
country  gentleman  and  the  wealthy  trader,  now  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  gentry,  had  come  into  existence.     The  great  religious 
questions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  political  questions  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  been  alike  fought  out.    The  deep  enthusiasm, 
the  fixed  convictions,  and  the  laborious  and  subtle  policy  of  the 
preceding  generation  had  disappeared,  to  make  room  for  questions  of 
personal  power,  and  the  more  petty  interests  of  party  politics.     Of 
course,  great  principles  and  interests  have  arisen  from    want  of  convic- 
time  to  time  in  later  days,  but  one  of  the  most  essential   "°"- 
ditferences  between  modem  and  mediaeval  times  is  the  absence  of 
certainty,  the  general  weakness  of  men's  convictions,  and  a  readiness 
to  compromise.     The  rapid  changes   through  which  England  had 
been  passing  naturally  produced  such  a  state  of  mind  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.     Loyalty,  and  the  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  had 
received  an  irretrievable  blow.     Puritanism,  the  subjection  of  the 
State  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  had  been  tried  and  had  failed.     The 
enthusiasm   which  had  marked  the  earlier   efforts  of  the  Puritan 
party  had   proved   evanescent ;   the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the 
Restoration  was  of  even  shorter  duration.     The  old  beliefs  of  the 
preceding  centuries  had  received  mde   shocks.     Bacon  had   opened 
the  way  for  a  new  method  of  natural  philosophy,  and  thrown  even 
an  undue  amount  of  discredit  upon  the  deductive  method  of  inquiry. 
Hobbes  had  traced  royalty  to  a  contract  between  the  governor  and 
the    govemed,    a    contract    permanent    indeed,   and    leaving    the 
monarch's     authority    inalienable    and    apparently    despotic,    but 
leading  directly  to  the  more  liberal  views  which  were  prevalent  at 
the   Revolution.     He   had  assaulted   the  very  source   of  religious 
authority  by  applying  reason   as    the   sole    means    of    explaining 
inspiration.     Thus   shaken,  both  by  experience  and  through  their 
intellects,  from  their  old  creeds,  men  had  lost  for  the  time  the  power 
of  clear  conviction.     This  exclusion  of  seriousness  from  public  life 
was  fostered  by  the  careless   and  pleasure-loving  character  of  the 
King,  for   it   must  not  be  forgotten   that   constitutional  monarchy 
in  the  present  meaning  of  the  term  had  not  yet  been  estabUshed, 
the  King,  and  not  the  Prime  Minister,  was  still  the  source  of  all 
political  advance  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  aspirants  to  office 
to  find  means  of  pleasing  the  monarch,  whose  personal  character 
thus  exercised  an  influence  far  greater  than  at  present.     As  a  con- 
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sequence  of  this,  the  political  leaders  of  the  time  were  courtiers, 
and  the  Court  was  filled  with  men  by  no  means  representing  the 
deeper  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  nation,  but  drawn  from  that 
class  who  were  most  afi"ected  by  all  the  causes  which  were  operating 
to  produce  mteUectual  and  political  scepticism.    At  the  same  time  the 
enormous  salaries  paid  to  the  great  officials  reduced  poUtics  to  a  trade, 
and  rendered  office  an  object  so  desirable,  as  to  outweigh,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whose  consciences  were  not  very  scrupulous,  considerable  sacri- 
fices of  principle.     Even  the  greatest  questions  thus  assumed  a  mere 
personal  and  poHtical  character,  and  when  the  Revolution  came,  it 
was  the  work  rather  of  a  party  driven  to  desperation  by  the  complete 
failure  of  their  plans,  and  by  the  headstrong  conduct  of  the  King 
than  that  of  a  nation  stirred  to  its  depths  by  strong  love  of  principle 
and  truth.     There  is  in  it  none  of  the  grandeur  which  marked  the 
opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  nor  did  it  count  among  its  leaders 
one  man  of  heroic  character.     Yet,  although  a  deplorable  want  of 
prmciple  is  throughout  visible  in  the  poHtics  of  the  time,  and  the 
personal  influence  exercised  upon  them  by  the  King  very  great,  the 
very  opposite  lessons  which  had  been  taught  by  the  Great  RebeUion 
had  not  been  wholly  in  vain.    The  Revolution  was,  in  fact,  the  comple- 
A  u^l       ^^\^^^^  ^^  *^«  Rebellion  thrown  into  a  practical  form. 
Although  the  struggle  between  the  Puritan  and  EpiscopaHan  was 
for  the  present  laid  aside,  there  was  enough  of  religious  party  feeling 
left  to  render  aU  classes  hostile  to  the  CathoHc  Church ;  while  the 
Puntan  regarded  it  as  the  chief  enemy  to  that  spiritual  creed  which 
he  considered  the  first  necessity  of  life,  the  EngUsh  Churchman  saw 
m  It  the  threatening  enemy  to  his  own  position  as  a  member  of  a 
dominant  aiid  national  Church.     All  classes  recognized  the  necessity 
of  constitutional  government,  not  indeed  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  we 
now  employ  the  word,  but  with  a  very  strong  determination  to  uphold 
the  safeguards,  such  as  they  were,  of  life  and  property,  which  the 
English  Constitution  ofi-ered.     It  was  when  the  desire  of  the  Kings 
Charles  and  James  (directed  to  estabUshing  on  the  one  hand  a  despotism 
resembling  that  of  the  French,  and  on  the  other  the  Roman  CathoUc 
religion)  hurried   them   into  actions   which  seemed  to  touch  the 
security  of  person  and  property,  that  the  nation  almost  universally 
combmed  to  change  its  dynasty. 

Thus  the  objects  of  party  were  very  similar  to  those  which  have 
ever  smce  existed,  either  personal  aggrandizement  in  the  possession 
ot  power,  or  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  right ;  and  as,  on  the 
Whole,  these  objeciB  wt-re  sought  by  Parliamentary  means,  we  are 
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able   to   realize   without  difficulty  the    political    eitnation  of   the 
time. 

But  in  spite  of  this  modem  character,  the  condition  of  England  was 
very  difl*erent  to  what  it  now  is.  The  population  was  condition  o«  the 
not  accurately  numbered,  but  a  fair  estimate  can  be  ws^^^ 
arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  houses  assessed  a  few 
years  after  the  Revolution  in  the  last  collection  of  the  hearth-tax,  and 
the  report  drawn  up  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  about  the  same  time. 
From  these  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  inhabitants  of  England 
were  between  five  and  six  millions  in  number.  This  population  was 
much  more  generally  distributed  than  at  present ;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  numbered  about  1,600,000,  nearly  4,000,000  Uved  in 

the  countr}\ 

The  relative  importance  of  land,  whether  as  a  source  of  wealth  or 
of  political  influence,  was  therefore  far  greater  than  it  is   ^^^^^ 
at  present.     But  important  though  it  was,  the  manage- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land  would  have  seemed  to  us  extraordinarily 
backward.     The  agriculture  was  of  the  rudest  description,  half  of  the 
country  was  still  unreclaimed  waste  ;  it  was  not  for  another  half 
century  that  enclosure  bills  became  numerous.     Though  the  principle 
of  the  rotation  of  crops  was  already  known,  it  was  little  applied. 
There  was  great  difficulty  in  preserving  the  cattle  through  the  winter, 
and  it  was  customary  to  kill  a  great  quantity  about  October,  and  salt 
them  down  for  winter  use.     Even  the  households  of  the  nobility 
tasted  no  fresh  meat  during  the  winter  months.     The  appliances  of 
farming  were  very  primitive,  the  ploughs  and  harrows  so  inefficient 
that  the  clods  left  by  them  had  to  be  broken  up  with  a  heavy  beetle 
before  the  land  could  be  sown.     The  yearly  harvest  of  all  sorts 
amounted  to  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  quarters,  of  which  the 
wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  a  fifth.    Wheaten  bread  was 
consequently  an  article  of  luxury,  and  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasant 
was  rye  bread  or  oat  cake.    Although  flocks  and  herds  were  abundant, 
the  cattle  were  diminutive  and  of  poor  quality.     It  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  when  we  hear  of  the  price  of  sheep  and  oxen,  that  the 
average  weight  of  a  sheep  did  not  exceed  28  lbs.,  that  of  an  ox  370  lbs. 
At  present  the  former  would  weigh  nearer  100  lbs.,  the  latter  1000  lbs. 
The  horses  of  England  had  not  yet  attained  the  celebrity  they  now 
enjoy  ;  they  were  so  bad  that  good  judges  held  that  the  meanest  hack 
from  Arabia  or  Africa  was  better  than  the  best  English  horse,  and 
Flemish  horses  were  habitually  imported  for  purposes  of  show.    Races, 
which  had  become  fashionable,  had  already  been  the  cause  of  the  intro- 
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duction  of  Eastern  blood,  but  the  present  EngUsh  horses,  from  the 
race-horse  to  the  huge  London  draught-horse,  were  the  creations  of 
the  next  century. 

But  although  the  land  and  agriculture,  such  as  it  was,  formed  the 
Employments  of    "^^^  occupatiou  of  Englishmen,  it  is  not  fair  to  regard 
Spr^L         ^^^  "^^^^  ^"^  population  as  exclusively  agricultural. 
Already  most  of  the  great  industries  of  England,  which 
a  century  later  gave  their  character  to  EngHsh  civilization,  were  in 
existence;  but  the  period  is  an  intermediate  one,  during  which 
manufactures  were  local  and  domestic,  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  locaDy  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  them  by  the  various  advantages  of 
different  districts,   and   not  yet  brought  to  great  centres  by  the 
unlimited  power  of  steam.     Consequently  the  geographical  arrange- 
ment of  the  population  was  also  very  different  from  what  it  now  is 
The  South  and  West  of  England  were  then  much  more  populous  than 
the  great  Northern  counties,  which  were  in  part  stiU  suffering  from 
years  of  wasting  war  with  the  Scotch,  in  part  regarded  a^  unin- 
habitable on  account  of  their  rough  and  mountainous  character     It 
was  not  tiU  machinery  was  largely  employed,  and  the  water  power 
supphed  by  the  nils  of  the  mountainous  districts  became  a  matter  of 
prime  necessity,  that  the  change  in  the  balance  of  population  took  place 
The  chief  manufacture  of  England  was  woollen  cloth  of  various 
woouenmanu-     sorts,  and  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  Wiltshire  and  Hamp 
'-^o'--  shire   Downs  afforded  the   chief   grazing  ground    for 

sheep  ;  moreover,  the  waters  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stroud  were  re- 
garded a^  particularly  good  for  fulling  and  dyeing.   Frome,  Bradford 
Trowbridge,  Devizes  and  Stroud  were  the  chief  towns  in  which  the 
manufacture  was  carried  om     But  both  the  spinning  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  weaving  was  pursued  chiefly  in  the  houses  of  the  work- 
men, who  occupied  villages  lying  round  the  manufacturing  centres 
where  the  factors,  who  collected  the  cloth,  and  the  fullers  and  dvers' 
who  completed  it  for  the  market,  Uved.     The  trade  extended  far  into 
Devonshire,  where  Exeter  was  famous  for  its  market  of  serge  •  but  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  Western  counties.     In  Yorkshire  the  same 
causes  apparently  that  had  been  at  work  in  the  West  had  estabHshed  a 
large  clothing  trade.    Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  Halifax  and 
Leeds  were  already  important  centres  of  this  manufacture      Here  again 
the  trade  took  much  the  same  form,  the  workers  inhabited  scattered 
villages,  and  the  water  of  the  neighbouring  rills,  supplied  to  every 
house,  afforded  the  means  of  dyeing.     Here,  however,  manufacture 
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seems  to  have  been  separated  from  agriculture, — neighbouring  coun- 
ties furnished  the  com,  and  well-supplied  markets  the  meat  for  the 
clothing  districts.    The  Bridge  of  Leeds  was  the  great  cloth  market ; 
the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  were  lined  with  open  counters,  to 
which  each  man  brought  his  modicum  of  cloth,  which  was  there  pur- 
chased by  the  great  factors.    There  was  one  great  instance  of  a  manu- 
facturing to^vn,  and  that  was  Norwich.    Thither,  centuries  before, 
the  art  of  cloth-making  had  been  brought  from  Flanders,  and  there 
it  still  flourished,  rendering  the  town  the  third  city  in  the  country. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  about  28,000.     So  completely 
was  the  woollen   manufacture   regarded  as  the  chief  industry  of 
England,  that  all  others  were  sacrificed  to  it.     The  exportation  of 
wool  was  strictly  prohibited,  though  the  Dutch  offered  higher  prices 
for  it  than  English  purchasers.     In  the  first  year  of  William  III. 
most  stringent  measures  were  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  the  wool- 
growing  counties  were  overrun  by  a  swarm  of  customhouse  officers, 
whose  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to  bloody 

encounters. 

Manufactures  of  other  fabrics  had  begun,  but  were  so  completely 
in  their  infancy  that   they  had   to   be   sustained  by   ^^^^  ^^^^ 
strict  protective  laws,  and  when  their  interests  inter-    andBUkman*- 
fered  with  those  of  the  woollen  trade,  their  destruction   '**=^°"*- 
waa  regarded  as  good  economy.     Thus  Manchester  was  already  em- 
ployed upon  cotton  brought  from  Smyrna  and  the  Levant.      But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  thought  necessary,  shortly  after  the 
Revolution,  to  foster  this  manufacture  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
Indian   calicoes,   on  the  other  hand,    within  a  few  years,  for   the 
Bake  of  encouraging  the  use  of  the  lighter  woollen  fabrics,  the  use  of 
calico  was  entirely  forbidden.     Warrington  manufactured  linen,  but 
every  discouragment  was  given  to  the  trade,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  special  occupation  of    Ireland.      The  manufacture  of  silk  had 
been  early  introduced  into  England  ;  in  1629  the  silk  throwsters  of 
the  metropolis  had  been  formed  into  a  company,  and  in  1666  the 
trade  is  said  to  have  employed  no  less  than  40,000  men.     The  influx 
of  French  refugees  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  still 
further  increased  the  trade,  of  which  Spitalfields,  where  they  chiefly 
settled,  became  the  centre.     During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  foreign    silks  were  from  time  to  time  prohibited,  but  on  the 
whole  their  importation  was  free.      Yet,  according  to  the  perverse 
economical  policy  of  the  time,  although  in  the  midst  of  this  importa 
tion,  which  amounted  to  nearly  i700,000  worth  annually,  the  EngUsK 
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trade  was  continually  advancing,  it  was  thought  necessary  shortly 
after  the  Revolution  to  bolster  it  up  by  a  complete  prohibition  of  the 
silks  both  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  England,  on  which  it  now  so  much  relies, 
Iron,  salt  was  but  Little  developed,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  wool, 

and  coaL  \q^^  cLTcumstances  determined  the  position  of  the  works 

connected  with  it.     Although  the  possibility  of  using  pit  coal  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  had  been  discovered  by  Lord  Dudley  in  1619,  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  next  century  that  the  process  was 
largely  employed.     The  necessity  of  a  supply  of  wood  for  charcoal 
had  therefore  rendered  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Monmouthshire,  where 
the  old  workings  of  the  Romans  were  continued,  and  the  well- 
wooded  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  the  chief  centres  of  the  trade ; 
but  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  was  little  more  than  12,000  tons 
a  year,  not  the  200th  part  of  the  present  produce.     It  was  enough, 
however,  to  employ  a   certain  number  of  furnaces   and   anvils  at 
such    towns    as    Stourbridge,    Wolverhampton    and    Birmingham. 
The  last-named    town  was    sufficiently  important    to  have    been 
chosen   by  Cromwell  to  send  a  member  to  his  Parliament.     But 
the  manufacture  of  iron  rose  little  beyond  smiths'  work,  and  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  production  of  rough  agricultural  implements. 
Sheffield,  too,  continued  that  manufacture  of  steel  for  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Chaucer,  it  was  even  in  his  age  celebrated;  but  the  greater 
part  both  of  our  iron  and  steel  was  imported.     Salt,  so  important 
an  element  in  many  manufactures,  and  so  necessary  as  an  article  or 
food,  had  been  originally  obtained  from  the  sea  by  evaporation.     In 
1670,  rock-salt  was  discovered  at  Nantwich  in   Cheshire,  but  the 
processes  employed  in  procuring  it  and  cleansing  it  were  so  bad  that 
it  was  extremely  unwholesome,  and  many  of  the  prevalent  diseases  of 
the  time  were  popularly  traced  to  its  use.      It  was  early  taken 
possession  of  by  financiers  as  an  article  on  which   a  tax  might 
advantageously  be  laid,  and  it  was  not  tLU  the  heavy  duty,  amount- 
ing to  many  times  the  value  of  the  article  itself,  was  removed,  that 
its  employment  in  the  production  of  soda,  and  consequently  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  other  articles,  became  of  much  importance. 
Even  coal  was  comparatively  but  Uttle  used.     The  Welsh  pits  gave 
fuel  to   the  Western   counties,  and   Northumberiand   supplied  the 
capital  ;   though  the   quantity  required  and  the   number  of  ships 
employed  in  its  transport  were  the  objects  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion  at    the  time,  the    whole    quantity  raised  was  infinitely  small 
compared  to  what  it  now  ia.     China  and  porcelain,  the  other  great 
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productions  of  England,  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  manufactured 
at  alL  There  were  indeed  potteries  where  rough  earthenware 
vessels  were  made,  and  at  Burslem  a  few  ovens  for  glazing  with  salt, 
but  Holland  supplied  most  of  the  earthenware  used  in  wealthier 
houses,  while  all  such  finer  porcelain  as  existed  was  brought  from  the 
East.  It  is  perhaps  worth  observing  with  regard  to  machinery,  that 
comparatively  small  as  the  manufactures  were,  the  discoveries  which 
subsequently  changed  the  face  of  England  had  already  been  made, 
but  were  kept  from  development  by  false  political  economy,  and  by 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  movement  caused  by  the  absence  of  good 
roads.  Thus  Lea's  stocking-frame  was  used  in  Nottingham  ;  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  had,  in  1663,  discovered  the  motive  power  of 
steam ;  and  rails,  although  only  of  wood,  were  already  used  in  the 

coUieries. 

It  will  be  plain  from  this  summary  of  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land that  the  exports  of  the  country  must  have  consisted   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
chiefly  of  woollen  fabrics,  but  that  there  must  also  have 
been  a  considerable  domestic  trade,  by  which  the  products  of  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  country  were  exchanged  against  each  other.     Much  of 
this  domestic  trade  was  carried  on  by  pack-horses;   the  means  of 
locomotion  were  very  bad,  the  roads  few  and  in  wretched  condition, 
wheeled  vehicles  were  seldom  employed.     Inland  water  communica- 
tion had  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  country  ;  the  works  of  the 
French  engineers  were  wondered  at  and  admired  but  not  yet  copied. 
Naturally  therefore,  where  possible,  carriage  by  sea  waa  employed. 
There  was  a   considerable  amoimt  of  smsdl  coasting  trade,  and  a 
number  of  little  ports,  since  wholly  decayed,  were  at  this  time 
thriving  places.    Those  on  the  South  coast  were  stiU  further  enriched 
by  the  trade  with  France,  and  Topsham  on  the  Exe,  Weymouth  and 
Lyme  were  places  of  some  importance. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  ;  the  tonnage  of  that  port  (84,000  p^,,,^^^,^ 
tons)  was  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  country. 
There  the  great  companies  had  their  houses;  for  the  trade  with 
distant  foreign  nations  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  companies,  such 
as  the  Russian,  the  Turkey,  and  the  East  India  Company.  Some  of 
these  were  on  the  exclusive  joint-stock  principle,  trading  in  common, 
and  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  which  they  were  engaged  ; 
others  were  what  is  called  open  or  regulated  companies,  in  which 
each  individual  member  traded  with  his  own  capital  and  at  his  own 
risk,  but  subscribed  something  towards  a  common    stock  for  the 
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general  purposes  of  the  trade.  In  both  instances  the  object  of  the 
co-operation  was  the  same.  It  was  held  that,  in  order  to  open  up  a 
trade  with  a  strange  and  distant  country,  the  power  of  contracting 
treaties  and  the  use  of  such  apparatus  as  is  usually  employed  by 
Government — soldiers,  consuls  and  diplomatic  agents — was  a  ne- 
cessity. As  Government  was  disinclined  to  meet  this  expense,  the 
companies  undertook  to  bear  it :  in  the  case  of  the  chartered  and 
joint-stock  companies,  they  received  in  exchange  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  ;  in  the  case  of  the  regulated  companies,  where  compe- 
tition was  not  limited,  the  work  which  was  done  in  common  was  car- 
ried out  for  the  saJke  of  the  direct  advantage  derived  from  it. 

The  population  and  wealth  of  London  was  even  then  probably 
London,  Brirtoi  greater  than  that  of  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  and  no 
Md  Liverpool,  ^ther  towu  in  England  at  aU  approached  it.  The 
second  trading  city  was  Bristol,  numbering  rather  less  than  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  growing  wealthy  by  the  trade  with  the  Western 
colonies,  and  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  of  whom 
it  is  remarked  that  even  small  shopkeepers  were  not  content  with- 
out some  venture  to  the  West  Indies.  This  trade  brought  with  it 
the  not  very  honourable  occupation  of  trading  in  slaves,  and  still 
worse,  in  English  criminals  and  kidnapped  vagrants,  who  were  ex- 
ported and  apprenticed  to  the  planters.  Liverpool  was  in  existence 
and  thriving,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  dock ;  the  goods  were  landed  in 
the  open  river,  and  carried  by  pack-horses  through  England,  for  the 
Lancashire  roads  were  notoriously  bad,  and  of  water  communication 
there  was  none. 

AU  the  trade  of  the  country,  such  as  it  was,  was  organized  in  accor- 
TI16  mtrcantue  dance  with  that  view  of  political  economy  known  as 
■y^"-  the   mercantile   system,  under  the  restrictions  of  the 

Navigation  Act,  and  of  those  arrrangements  which  limited  the  inter- 
course of  the  mother  country  with  her  colonies.  The  mercantile 
system  was  a  further  development  of  the  same  theory  that  had  regu- 
lated the  trade  of  the  Plantagenets.  It  was  still  the  universal  belief 
that  money  alone  was  wealth  ;  but  the  severe  measures  which  had 
restricted  commerce  in  earlier  times,  when  bargains  were  so  arranged 
that  each  should  produce  an  immediate  influx  of  the  precious  metals, 
had  been  found  inapplicable  to  extensive  and  distant  trades  ;  and 
writers,  especially  Thomas  Mun,  whose  first  work  reached  a  second 
edition  iu  1621,  but  whose  second  and  more  important  work  was 
published  soon  after  the  Restoration,  had  begun  to  point  out  that 
some  relaxations  were  necessary.     It  was  chiefly  in  the  interests  of 
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the   East    India  Company   that  the  change  of  syntem  was  intro- 
duced.    The  natives  of  India,  always  a  hoarding  people,  demanded 
payment  for  theii  goods  in  silver.      The    Indian   trade    therefore 
required  a  constant  export  of  the  precious  metals,  but  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Mun,  and  those  who  thought  with  him,  that  eventually,  if  not 
immediately,  the  money  would  come  back  to  England  with  a  con- 
siderable increase,  and  that,  if  that  was  the  case,  it  was  foolish  to 
check  the  export  of  silver  because  in  each  particular  bargam  there 
was  no  immediate  return.     It  was  urged  that  a  more  general  view  of 
the  question  was  necessary,  that  the  real  way  ot    estmiating  the 
increase  of  wealth  was  by  observing  what  was  called  the  balance  of 
trade.     If  England  exported  to  any  country  more  than  it  imported 
from  it  the  balance  must  have  been  made  up  in  money  payments, 
and  the  transactions  of  that  particular  branch  of  its  commerce  was 
advantageous  to  the  country  by  the  amount  of  this  balance.     Com- 
mercial wisdom  was  thus  supposed  to  consist  in  checking  importa- 
tion, in  fostering  exportation,  and  in  preventing  as  fax  as  possible 
trade  with  any  country  where  the  balance    was    untavourable   to 
England       It  was  held  to  be  impossible  that  mutual  advantage 
should  arise  from  commerce  ;   what  one  country  gained  the  other 
must  of  necessity  lose.      From  these  principles  an  incessant  jealousy 
sprang  into  existence,  together  with  the  system  of  fostering  domestic 
manufactures,  however  Uttle  adapted  for  them  the  country  might  be, 
the  imposition  of  heavy  and  often  prohibitive  customs  on  the  im- 
portation  of  goods,  and  the  bestowal  of  bounties  upon  exportation. 
Thus  the  trade  with  France,  whence  much  more  wine  and  silk  w^ 
imported   than  counterbalanced  the  cloth   exported,  was  regarded 
with  extreme  jealousy  as  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  country,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  being  all  against  England.     The  war  with  France  after 
the  Revolution  enabled  the  upholders  of  this  theory  to  g^je  effect  to 
their  jealousy  ;  the  trade  with  France  was  stopped,  and  the  little 
ports   on  the  south  coast  reduced  to  ruin.      The  Navigation   Act 
passed  in  1651,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  renewed  m  1672  in 
Charles  II.'s  reign,  is  an  example  of  a  similar  jealous  and  selfish  view 
of  commerce.     In  both  cases  the  Act  was  directed  against  the  Dutch, 
and-by  compelling  goods  to  be  imported  either  in  English  vessels  or 
in  the  vessels  of  the  country  in  which  the  imported  articles  were 
manufactured-aimed  at  destroying,  as   far  as    England   was  con- 
cerned,  the    carrying   trade,  which    was  the  great  source  of    the 
wealth    of  HoUand.      The  same  selfish  character  -  /g-^  J^J^ 
in  the   legislation  with   regard   to   the   colomal   trade.      Colomes 
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were  regarded  as  valuable,  solely  in  so  far  as  they  aflforded  markets 
for  the  English  merchants.  This  view  of  the  colonies  was  not  the 
original  one,  but  an  Act  of  1650,  passed  by  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment, confined  both  the  import  and  export  trade  exclusively  to  British 
or  colonial  ships.  The  Navigation  Act  of  1651  enacted  further,  that 
a  great  number  of  articles,  known  as  "  enumerated  "  articles,  should 
not  be  exported  directly  from  the  colonies  to  any  foreign  country,  but 
should  be  first  sent  to  England.  This  Act  was  followed,  in  1663,  by 
one  which  practically  excluded  the  colonists  from  every  market  for 
European  goods  except  that  of  England.  The  effect  of  this  legisla- 
lation  was  to  force  the  industry  of  England  into  the  production  of 
articles  for  which  it  was  unfitted,  and  to  encourage  a  great  amount 
of  smuggling. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which  the 
material  condition  has  been  sketched  was  much  influenced  by  two 
Character  of  points  already  mentioned — the  pre-eminent  greatness  of 
tbe  peopi*.  London,  and  the  difficulty  of  locomotion.     The  distmc- 

tion  between  the  courtiers  and  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  and  the 
great  influence  exercised  by  the  country  gentry,  are  two  of  the 
features  which  seem  most  peculiar  in  the  state  of  classes  at  the  time. 

London  was  in  fact  a  wholly  different  place  from  the  rest  of 
Condition  of  England.  Scarcely  lighted  at  all,  ill  paved,  swarming 
London.  ^t  night  with  riotous  young  men  of  birth,  called  by 

various  nicknames,  such  as  Tityre  Tus,  Muns,  and  Scourers,  who  ren- 
dered traffic  in  the  dark  dangerous,  it  was  yet  the  abode  of  the  chief 
wealth  and  the  chief  culture  of  the  nation.  That  culture  was  by  no 
means  whoUy  good.  The  reaction  from  the  Puritan  times,  the  pre- 
eminence of  France,  and  the  introduction  of  French  manners,  in  all 
their  wickedness,  without  their  refinement,  had  produced  a  state  of 
licentiousness  among  the  courtiers  which  we  can  now  scarcely  con- 
ceive. It  was  visible  on  all  sides  ;  the  statesmen  who  ruled  England 
did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  be  guilty  of  such  scandals  that  the 
very  people  of  London  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  to  punish  them.  As  an  instance  of  the 
temper  of  the  time,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Buckingham  killed  in 
a  duel  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  runaway  wife,  dressed  as  his 
page,  was  standing  beside  her  paramour  at  the  moment.  Literature 
did  not  escape  the  taint.  At  the  playhouses  might  be  nightly  seen 
acted  in  public,  comedies  of  a  grossness  of  language  and  action  which 
could  not  now  be  whispered,  and  this  language  now  put  for  the  first 
time  into  the  mouths  af  women.     But  in  spite  of  this  external  licen- 
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tiousness,  it  was  in  London  almost  exclusively  that  elegant  manners 
and  refined  learning  were  to  be  met  with.  It  was  t^ere  alone  that 
Churchmen  of  eminence  were  to  be  found,  of  a  wholly  different  race 
from  the  impoverished  and  dependent  country  rector  :  and  it  was 
there  that  the  commercial  world  was  rapidly  acquiring  that  considera- 
tion, wealth  and  capital,  which  render  it  so  important  an  element  m 
society  after  the  Revolution. 

But  into  this  strange  worid  the  country  gentlemen  seldom  entered. 
Though  there  was  an  increasing  disposition  to  gather  round  the 
Court,  the  country  towns  were  still  centres  of  a  fashion  of  their  own. 
The  great  country  famiUes  still  retained  their  houses  there,  where 
they  passed  some  portion  of  the  year.    The  --^:^^^\^^'' J""'^'' 
likely  to  find  a  visit  to  the  capital  very  agreeable  ;  his  rustic  man- 
ners speech  and  dress  laid  him  constantly  open  to  ridicule,  and  his 
homely  morality  was   shocked  by  the  open  profligacy   ^^^^ 
he  saw  around  him.     The  gentry  thus  resided  for  the   ^ 
mo^  p^t  upon  their  own  estates.     As  a  class  they  were  extremely 
Zor^Tin  manners  little  better  than  a  small  farmer  of  the  present 
dTv  leld'm  opening  a  book,  unless  it  were  a  work  on  heraldry,  they 
tent  their  time  in  the  management  of  their  estates  and  m  hunting 
Yet  Lnoi^t  and  boorish  as  Uiey  were,  their  position  was  one  of  great 
So'^ce  :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  J-^ice  ^^Jj^^  J^^ 
gratuitously  performed  by  them.     In  a  rough  way  they  were  to 
^laroJd  them  the  representatives  of  law  and  government^    In 
their  hands  was  the  only  army  which  England  Po-essed^   The^ 
were  indeed  a  few  regiments  of  regular  troops,  the  Life  Guards,  the 
Blues  a  regiment  or  two  of  dragoons,  and  some  regiments  of  infantry 
S  as  Monk's  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  garrison  of  Tangier  (which 
was  kept  on  foot  when  that  dependency  was  abandoned)  ^^t  on  the 
whole  not  much  more  than  6000  troops  were  permanenUy  embodied 
The  Lutary  force  of  England  was  the  miHtia,  under  the  command 
of  the  Lo^Lieutenant,  and  officered  by  the   country  gentlemen. 
They  thtrki  their  own  districts  exercised  an  influence  far  greater 
iltl  ^tivation  seemed  to  justify.    Rivals  they  had  none,  for 
the  clergy  whose  income  is  estimated  to  average  between   ^  ^^^ 
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of  the  country  gentlemen.  Bolii  classes  were  bigoted  upholders  of 
Thafreenoider.  ^^^  ^^^ional  ChuTch.  Below  the  gentry  we  find  men- 
tioned  a  very  large  class  of  small  freeholders,  who  must 
have  formed  the  really  independent  power  of  the  country,  with 
mcomes  varying  from  ^£40  to  ;£90  a  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
The  labourer.,      labourer  and  artisan.     Their  wages  at  first  sight  appear 
very  low.     It  was  the  habit  to  engage  farm  labourers  by 
the  year,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  farm-buildings  themselves.     When 
hired  in  this  manner,  a  thoroughly  good  serviint  was  paid  about  £h 
a   year ;   when  working  as  a  day  labourer,  such  a  man  was  paid 
about  sixpence  a  day  with  his  food,  or  a  shiUing  without  it.    A 
master  artisan  received  the  same  wages.     But,  no  doubt,  at  times 
higher  wages  were  given.     Sir  Edward  Hales  speaks  of  ten  shillings 
a  week,  and  De  Foe  mentions  the  refusal  of  his  offer  of  nine  shiUings 
Lhe  wages  of  the  country  were  generaUy  settled  by  the  justices  in 
their  sessions,  and  it  was  then  a  punishable  ofi-ence  to  receive  more 
than  the  sura  fixed.     The  usual  amount  of  wages  paid  does  not  how- 
ever give  any  very  certain  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
unless  the  current  prices  of  the  time  are  also  known.     It  oeems  pro- 
bable that,  although  meat  was  considerably  cheaper  than  it  is  now,  the 
con(htion  of  the  peasantry  was  not  on  the  whole  so  good  as  at  present. 
Clothing  was  comparatively  more  expensive,  and  wheat,  the  price  of 
which   fluctuated  much,  was  quite  aa  dear.     It  averaged  diiriuR 

.11'  J-'"  "■^'^'^  ""^^^^  ^^^  shillings  the  quarter,  and  the  change 
m  the  habit  of  the  people  which  induced  them  to  eat  wheaten  bread  in 
the  place  of  rye,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
distress.    Ordinary  vegetables  also  were  then  rarities  and  fetched  pro- 
portionately  high  prices.     For  instance,  cauliflowers  cost  as  much  as 
Is.  6d.  a  piece,  while  potatoes  were  but  Uttle  grown.   In  other  respects 
the  position  of  the  poor  was  much  to  be  pitied.     The  inconvenience 
ot  the  poor  man^s  lot  was  considerable.    The  poor  law  of  Elizabeth 
had  compeUed  parishes  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
poor  ;  and,  naturaUy  desirous  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  poor  rate 
each  parish  looked  with  jealousy  upon  any  stranger  who  arrived 
within  Its  borders,  regarding  him  as  a  possible  pauper.     But  up  till 
1662,  the  labourer  had  been  allowed  to  change  his  residence  as  he 
pleased.    In  that  year  the  Law  of  Settlement  was  passed,  to  determine 
what  was  meant  by  the  poor  of  a  parish.     In  order  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment,  that  is,  a  claim  upon  the  poor  rate,  a  man  must  either  have 
been  bom  in  the  parish  or  have  resided  in  it  forty  days      On  his 
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arrival  in  a  fresh  parish,  the  justices,  before  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
days,  might,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  parish  officers,  remove  him  to 
the  parish  where  he  had  already  a  settlement.     The  execution  of  this 
law,  on  which  parishes  in  their  jealousy  would  naturally  insist,  stopped 
the 'circulation  of  labour.     Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  justices 
settled  the  local  maximum  of  wages,  it  was  impossible  on  the  other 
hand   for  the   poor   man   to  remove   into  any  other  parish  where 
his  labour  was  more  wanted.     He  was  in  fact  again  bound  to  the 
soil,  and  Uable,  if  his  parish  became  over  fuU,  to  sink   ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
into  the  ranks  of  the  pauper  population,  who  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to   one-seventh   of  the  people.     This  enormous 
number  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  and 
many  schemes  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  it  were  proposed.     They 
all  tended  in  one  direction.      It  seemed  absurd  either  to  punish 
for  idleness  men  willing  to  work  when  no  work  was  to  be  found,  or 
to  spend  large  sums  yearly  in  keeping  them  in  idleness.     All  the 
schemes  were  directed  to  employing  the  rates  to  supply  work,  or  in 
other  words,  for  the  establishment  of  publi-  workshops,  in  which  the 
poor  rates  should  be  employed  as  the  capital  for  carrying  on  some 
manufacture,  which  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  promote  in  the  country ; 
a  plan  which  might  in  some  degree  answer  in  a  thinly-populated 
country  with  undeveloped  resources,  but  obviously  impracticable  where 
capital  is  seeking  employment  in  every  lucrative  manufacture,  and 
the  labour  market  already  overstocked. 

We  find  in  the  condition  of  classes  here  described  some  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Revolution.  It  cannot  be  truly  called  a 
popular  movement.  Though  the  whole  nation  shared  largely  in  it, 
its  direction  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  courtiers  and  statesmen  of  no 
hi'-h  principle,  to  whom  liberty  meant  the  diminution  of  the  power 
of ''the  CrowTi  and  the  establishment  of  aristocratic  influence.  Its 
strength  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  temporary  support  of  the  country 
gentry  and  clergy,  hurt  on  their  tenderest  point— their  love  for  the 
EngUsh  Church,— and  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  rising  moneyed 
claM  who  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  the  better  employment  of 
their  capital     The  lower  classes  followed  blindly  as  their  local  rulers 

If  this  view  appears  dark,  it  must  be  taken  with  considerable 
modifications.  The  external  appearancee  of  the  time  were  worse  than 
the  reality.  The  Puritan  feeling  was  by  no  means  wholly  extinct. 
In  all  classes,  especiaUy  among  the  lower  classes,  connections  and 
traditions  of  the  great  Cause  were  still  kept  alivp.     There  were  still 
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many  men  who  honestly  loved  liberty  for  liberty's  sake,  and  ardently 
desired  some  restoration  of  purity  of  life.  It  is  thus  only  we  can 
explain  the  success  and  popularity  of  such  a  book  as  Bunyan's 
PilgrMs  Progress^  and  the  distinct  efforts  at  religious  revival  of  which 
we  find  traces.  Among  the  young  men  in  London,  religious  societies 
were  formed,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  forty  mentioned  afew  years 
later.  These  societies,  which  were  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  bound  themselves  to  a  thorough  performance  of  the  duties 
enjoined  by  the  Church,  established  frequent  Communion  and  public 
prayer  in  many  churches,  and  devoted  themselves  to  relieving  the  poor, 
assisting  prisoners,  reclaiming  the  vicious,  and  to  the  education  of 
the  young.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  spite  of  the  great  effects 
which  the  Revolution  produced,  we  find  among  its  leaders  scarcely 
any  men,  with  the  exception  of  William  III.  himself,  of  Lord  Somers, 
and  perhaps  Halifax,  whose  character  commands  our  admiration  or 
respect,  or  who  appear  to  be  actuated  by  an  unselfish  desire  foT 
national  advance. 
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PERSONAL     MONARCHY 


A.BBOT,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  recom- 
mends Villiers,  598 ;  refuses  to  license 
Sibthorpe's  sermon,  618;  imprisoned, 
liberate*!,  622 
lets  of  Parliament— Annates  abolished, 
393  ;  of  Apjieals,  392 ;  Association  to 
protect  Elizabeth  legalized,  552 ;  Benefit 
of  Clergy,  limited,  391 ;  Colonial  trade, 
800 ;  Conventicle,  732,  renewed,  740,  in 
Scotland,  763 ;  Corjioration,  727  ;  Dis- 
solution of  monasteries,  397,  484 ;  Epis- 
copal ordination  in  Scotland,  729  ;  Five 
Mile,  732  ;  Habeas  Corpus,  753  ;  Images 
forbidden  in  churches,  437 ;  Indemnity 
and  Oblivion,  724,  confirmed,  726,  in 
Scotland,  729  ;  Large  farms  forbidden, 
5T3, 628 ;  Law  of  settlement,  802 ;  Liturgy 
altered,  492;  Manufactures  in  villages 
forbidden,  485;  Mile,  in  Scotland,  729; 
Monopolies  abolished,  579 ;  Navigation, 
699,  799,  800  ;  Persecuting  statutes,  454, 
repealed,  493 ;  Poor  Law,  573 ;  Poynings' 
Law,  362 ;  Privilege  of  Clergy  limited, 
389 ;  Rescissory,  in  Scotland,  728 ;  Root 
and  Branch,  650;  Settlement  of  pro- 
perty, 723,  724,  750  ;  Settlement  of  Ire- 
land, 772,  773  ;  Six  Articles,  412 ;  Suc- 
cession, 394,  400  ;  Supremacy,  395,  493  ; 
Test,  745,768;  Thirty-nine  Articles  cora- 
pidsory  on  the  Clergv,  523  ;  Treason  Bills 
repealed,  427,  449 ;  Triennial,  651,  733  ; 
Uniformity,  430,  its  eflects,  475,  494, 
evaded,  513,  enforced  in  Ireland,  535, 
enacted  by  Charles  IL,  727;  Vagrancy, 
428 

Agriculture,  increase  of  pasture-laud, 
405,  406,  470 ;  enclosures,  430,  471 ; 
effect  of  the  change  on  the  poor,  430, 
470  ;  its  good  result  in  the  end,  473  ;  de- 
scribed in  the  Italian  Relation,  484  ;  in- 
crease of  large  farms,  572,  573 ;  general 
condition  of,  793 

Albany,  made  Regent,  373 ;  retires,  379 
invades  Scotland,  379 

Albemarle.    [See  Monk.] 

Albert,   Archduke,  succeeds  Parma,  6«5 
captures  Calais,  566 

AlenQon,   proposed  marriage  with  Eliza 
beth,  525 ;  eager  for  it,  531 ;  imprisoned 
joins  the  Huguenots,  531 ;  deserts  them 
532  ;  becomes  Duke  of  Anjou,  supports 
Orange,    visits   England,   533;    second 
visit  to  Elizabeth,  the  match  broken 


off,   547;  the  States  offered  him.  dies, 

551 
Alfonso    a   Castro  preaches  against   the 

Reformation,  454 
Allen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  murdered, 

403 
Allen,  a  Catholic  refugee,  his  schemes,  546 
Alva,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  army  in 

Italy,  459;  meets  Catherine  de  Medici, 

604 ;   his    cruelties   as    Regent   of    the 

Netherlands,    512;   prevents  war  with 

England,  525  ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Eliza- 
beth, 528  ;  his  heavy  taxes;  recalled,  529 
Amboise,  Peace  of,  502 
Amusements,  465,  486,  487 
Amy  Robsart,  murdered,  500 
Angus,  Douglas,  Earl  of,  marries  Margaret, 

widow  of  James  IV.,   372  ;   comes    to 

England,  373  ;  returns,  379  ;  regent,  379  ; 

exiled,  415 
Angus,  William,   Earl  of,  assists  in  the 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  545  ;  exiled,  549 
Anjou.    [See  Alengon  and  Henry  III.] 
Annates,    threatened   abolition   of,   392 ; 

abolished,  393 
Anne  of  Brittany,  deserted  by  Henry  VII., 

359  ;  marries  Charles  VIII.,  360 
Anne   Boleyn,   her  family,    385;   marries 

Heniy  VIII.,  392;  her  trial,   399;  her 

execution,  400 
Anne  of  Cleves,  marries  Henry  VIII.,  413  ; 

divorced,  414 
Anne  Askew,  burnt,  419 
Anne  Hyde,  marries  James  II.,  730 
Anne,  daughter  of  James  II.,  proj'osal  to 

make  her  successor,   776;    under    the 

influence  of  the  Churchills,  782  ;  joins 

William  III.,  785 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,   King  of  Navarre, 

arrested,  500  ;  genealogy-  of,  501 ;  killed, 

502 
Antrim,  ordered  to  attack  the    Scotch, 

641  ;  his  part  in  tlie  Rebellion,  654;  his 

efforts  for  Charles,  674 
Antonio  of  Crato,  his  claim  to  Portugal, 

547  ;  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  563 
Aprice,  visits  the  monasteries,  397 
Arabella  Stuart,  her  claim  to  the  throne, 

576  ;  the  Main  Plot  in  her  favour,  586  ; 

marries  Sejonoiir,    596;   imprisonment 

and  death,  597 
Archdukes,  589 
Aremberg,  ambassador  to  England,  586 
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Ajgyle,  Earl  of,  signs  the  Bond  of  Craig- 
miilar,  607 ;  tries  to  prevent  Mary's 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  510 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  Montrose  jealous  of,  652 ; 
plots  against  him,  653;  defeats  Mon- 
trose, 674;  beaten  by  Montrose,  675;  his 
revenge  on  Montrose,  694;  head  of 
Presbyterian  party,  696;  head  of  the 
Covenanters,  728 ;  executed,  729 

Arg>'le,  Earl  of,  refugee  in  Holland,  764 ; 
his  expedition  and  death,  765 

Arlington,  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry, 
739;  a  Catholic,  signs  the  Treaty  of 
Dover,  742;  took  tlie  tost,  745. 

Armada,  prepared,  559 ;  starts,  560 ;  de- 
feated, 561,  562 ;  effects  of  its  destruc- 
tion, 563,  564 

Arminianism,  prevalence  of,  612;  seiinons 
of,  618 ;  used  by  the  Jesuits,  626 ; 
opposed  in  Parliament,  627 ;  becomes 
the  Court  religion,  630 

Array,  change  in  tlie  character  of,  464, 
465;  beginning  of  a  standing  army, 
465;  introduction  of  tlrearms,  465; 
condition  of  the  army  in  1640,  643; 
annies  collected  by  the  Ordinance  of 
Militia  and  Commission  of  Array,  659, 
660;  the  remodelled  army,  673,  675; 
its  power,  681-684;  quarrels  with  the 
Rump,  718,  719;  disbanded,  726; 
Charles  II.  desires  a  standing  army,  741, 
748;  James  II.  desires  a  standing  army, 
769;  camp  at  Hounslow,  772,  779; 
James  incorf>o rates  Irish  with  his  Eng- 
lish regiments,  781 ;  treason  of  hia  J.rmy, 
784,  785;  the  militia  in  the  hands  of 
the  country  gentlemen,  801 

Army  Plot  discovered,  650,  651 

Arnold,  a  Leveller,  executed,  689 

Armn.    [See  Stuart.] 

Arran,  Earl  of,  Regent,  416 ;  overthrown 
by  Beaton,  417 ;  restored,  425 ;  resigns, 
495 ;  made  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  495. 
[Died  1575.] 

Arran,  son  of  the  Duke,  proposal  to  marry 
Elizabeth,  his  character,  500 ;  loses  his 
title,  550 

Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  marries  Cathe- 
rine of  Aragon,  dies,  364 

Articles,  the  Ten.  published,  398 ;  dislike 
to  them,  404  ;  theSix,  published,  412;  re- 
pealed, 427 ;  their  restoration  demanded, 
432 ;  the  Thirty-nine,  made  stringent  on 
the  Clergy,  523;  penalty  for  attacking, 
589 

Arundel.    [See  Howard.] 

Arundel,  Sir  Humphrey,  leader  of  the 
Western  rebellion,  432 

Arundel,  Sir  Thomas,  friend  of  Somerset, 
sent  to  the  Tower,  440 

Arundel  (Fitz  Alan),  18th  Earl  of,  joins 
Maiy,  445 ;  arrests  Northumberland, 
446;  assists  Norfolk,  517;  arrested,  524 

Arundel,  Henry  (descended  from  Sir 
Thomas),  signs  Treaty  of  Dover,  742 

Ascham,  Roger,  hi8  character  and  works, 
477 


Ascham,  Anthony,  murdered,  698 
Ashburnham,  Charles's  flight  with,  679 
Ashley.    [See  Shaftesbury.] 
Aske,  Robert,  leader  of  the  Lincolnshire 
rebels,  406;  general  of  the  Yorkshire 
rebellion,  407;  his  patriotism,  he  sub- 
mits, 407 ;  his  character  and  execution, 
408 
Association,  The,  formed,  669, 662 ;  troops 

of,  608,  676 
Associati(jn  Bond,  signed,  552 
Astley,  Royalist  general,  defeated,  708 
Aston,  involved  in  the  Dudley  conspiracy, 

457 
Athole,  Lord,  tries   to   prevent    Mary's 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  510 

Babinoton,    Anthony,    his     conspiracy, 
executed,  555 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  Chancellor,  492; 
moderator  of  religious  discussion,  493 

Bacon,  Francis  (son  of  Sir  Nicholas),  hi* 
writings,  575,791  ;  Chancellor,  impeach 
ed,  003;  guilty  of  receiving  bribes,  604 

Bagnal,  defeated  in  Ireland,  577 

Baillie,  beaten  by  Montrose,  675 

Baluuce  of  power,  desired  by  Henry  VIII. 
369 

Balfour,  Lord,  signs  the  Bond  of  Craig 
miliar,  507 

Balfour,  Sir  John,  quoted,  636 

Ballard,  the  Jesuit,  instigates  the  Babin^ 
ton  conspiracy,  555 

Barebone,  Parliament  named  after,  704 

Barnevelt,  death  of,  607 

Bastwick,  punishment  of,  631 

Bath,  Lord,  joins  Mary,  445 

Battles— Aldeme,  675;  Alford,  676;  An- 
crum  Moor,  418;  Arques,  565 ;  Ather- 
ton  Moor,  662;  Benburb,  680;  Both- 
well  Bridge,  755 ;  Carberrj'  Hill,  511  ; 
Chalgrove  Field,  662;  Clontarf,  691; 
Copredy  Bridge,  669  ;  Courtras,  558 ; 
Corbiesdale,  693  ;  The  Dowr?,  701, 
735;  Dreux,  502;  Drumclog,  765;  DuO- 
bar,  695 ;  Dung;m  Hill,  691 ;  Edgehill, 
660;  Flodden,  371,  372;  Gemblours, 
533 ;  Gravelines,  461 ;  Halidon  Rig, 
416 ;  Ivry,  565  ;  Jarnac,  521 ;  Jemmin- 
gcn,  612  ;  Kilsyth,  675 ;  Langport,  670 ; 
Langside,  512  ;  Lutter,  611 ;  Maidstone, 
686 ;  Marignano,  874 ;  Marstou  Moor, 
668  ;  Montcontour,  521 ;  Mousehold 
Hill,  433 ;  Muhlberg,  426,  438 ;  Nant- 
wich,  668 ;  Naseby,  676 ;  Newburn, 
643  :  Newbury,  664,  670 ;  North  Fore- 
land, 701  ;  Pavia,  3S0  ;  Philiphaugh,  677  ; 
Philip's  Norton,  766 ;  Pinkie,  425,  426 ; 
Preston,  686 ;  Rathniines,  692;  Ravenna, 
369  ;  Romagnano,  380 ;  RowtonHeath, 
677;  Sampford  Courtenay,  433  ;  St. 
Mary's  Clyst,  433 ;  St.  Quentin,  469 ; 
Sedgmoor,  767;  Solway  Moss,  416; 
South  wold  Bay,  744  ;  Spurs,  370  ;  Stow- 
on- the- Wold,  678;  Stretton,  663;  Tip- 
permuir,  674 ;  Torrington,  677 ;  Winceby 
Fight,  663 ;  Worcester,  697 ;  Zutphen,  654 
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Baxter,  persecuted  by  Jeffreys,  763 
Beaton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  his  influ- 
ence over  James  V..  415 ;  aims  at  the 
regency,  imprisoned,  416 ,  overcomes 
Arran,  417 ;  plot  against  him,  417 ; 
assassinated,  419 
Beauchamp,  Lord,  his  claim  to  the  throne, 

576 
Bedloe,  reveals  the  Popish  Plot,  761 
Bella.«»ys6,  joins  Rochester's  party,  770; 

head  of  the  Treasury,  774 
Berkley,  Judge,  imprisoned,  650 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  proi»osal  to  make  him 
James  II.'s  successor,  776 ;  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Hampshire,  776  ;  accompanies 
James  on  his  flight,  787 

Bible,  its  authority  supersedes  the  Pope's, 
398 ;  churches  supplied  with,  410 ; 
Coverdale  and  T>iidale's  translations, 
410;  read  by  the  lower  classes,  411; 
Authorized  Version  prepared,  587 

Blake,  on  the  Tagus,  698;  his  victories 
over  the  Dutch,  701 ;  watching  for  the 
Plate  fleet,  70S  ;  captures  it,  709 ;  cap- 
tures a  second  fleet,  711 ;  his  body  re- 
moved from  Westminster  Abbey,  723 

B«inner,  Bishop  of  London,  imprisoned, 
437 ;  member  of  Mary's  council,  446 ; 
on  her  Church  commission,  447 ;  assists 
Gardiner  in  persecution,  454 

Bothwell,  at  Rizzio's  death,  506 ;  in  love 
with  Mary,  signs  the  Bond  of  Craig- 
millar,  507;  murders  Damley,  508; 
acquitted,  509 ;  marries  Mary,  510 ; 
defeated,  escai)e8,  511 

Boulogne,  given  up  to  the  French,  435 

Boyer,  Mayor  of  Bodmin,  leader  of  the 
Western  insurgents,  432 

Bradshaw,  pronounces  sentence  against 
Charles,  687;  his  body  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  723 

Brandon,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suff'olk,  mar- 
ries Princess  Mary,  373 ;  commands  the 
array  in  France,  379;  his  claim  to  the 
succession,  382;  suppressing  a  riot 
against  Wolsey's  taxation,  387 ;  sup- 
presses the  Lincolnshire  rebellion,  406 

Brereton,  besieges  Chester,  677 

Bridgman,  Sir  Orlando,  attempts  a  mea- 
sure of  toleration,  740 

Bristol.    [See  Digby.] 

Brittany,  united  to  France,  360 

Brook,  opposes  Charles,  641 

Brooke,  joins  the  Bye  Plot,  586 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  his  dress,  466 

Buckingham.    [See  Villiers.] 

Burghley.    [See  Cecil.] 

Burgundy,  supports  Warbeck,  360;  com- 
mercial treatv  with,  360 

Burgundy,  Philip,  Duke  of.     [See  Philip.] 

Burkes,  in  Galway,  402 ;  their  insurrection, 
540,  541 ;  vanquished,  643 

Burnet,  quoted,  728,  741 ;  translates  Wil- 
liam's Declaration,  783 

Burton's  Leicestershire,  quoted,  470,  471 

Burton,  punishment  of,  631 

Butler.    [See  Orraond.] 


Butlers,  in  Tipperary,  402 ;  faithful  to  the 
English,  402 ;  Protestant,  enemies  to 
the  Geraldines,  537 

Bye  Plot,  586 

B>Ton,  Royalist  general,  667 

Cabal  ministry,  739 

Calais,  defences  neglected,  469;  loss  of, 
460;  etfect  of  the  loss  on  the  nation, 
461 ;  treaty  as  to  its  restoration,  4y4 ; 
proposal  to  restore  it,  601 

Campion,  a  Jesuit,  sent  to  England,  546 

Canons,  new  body  of,  589 

Capel,  Arthur,  Charles  intrigues  with, 
6S4 ;  defeated,  686 ;  executed,  089 

Capcl,  Earl  of  Essex  (son  of  Arthur),  his 
character,  753;  objects  to  extreme 
measures,  758;  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  Rye-House  Plot,  commits  suicide, 
759 

Carew,  Sir  Peter,  attempts  to  suppress 
the  Western  rebellion,  432;  joins  Mary, 
445 ;  rebels  against  her,  449 ;  escapes  to 
France,  450;  colonizes  Munster,  537 

Carr,  James  I.'s  favourite,  made  Earl  of 
Rochester  and  Somerset,  597 ;  Ixis  mar- 
riage and  disgrace,  698 

Cart  Wright,  his  works,  568 ;  organizes  the 
Puritans,  670 

Casimir,  threatens  to  join  the  Huguenots, 
531 

Castlehaven,  leader  in  Ireland,  654 

Castlemaine,  Lady,  a  Catholic,  731;  favours 
Buckingham,  738 

Cateau-Cambresis,  Treaty  of,  495 

Catesby,  implicated  in  Essex's  treason, 
578;  autlior  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
589 ;  killed,  591 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  marries  Prince 
Arthur,  864 ;  marries  Henry  VIII.,  367 ; 
reasons  for  her  divorce,  382;  retires, 
392 ;  divorced,  her  courage,  a  centre  of 
Catholic  reaction,  393;  corresponds 
with  the  Nun  of  Kent,  394 ;  dies,  398 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  marries  Charles 
II.,  734;  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
Popish  Plot,  752 

Catherine  Grey,  betrothed  to  Lord  Her- 
bert, 441 

Catherine  Howard,  marries  Henry  VIII., 

414;  executed,  415 
Catherine   Parr,    marries    Henry   VIII., 
415 ;  marries  Lord  Seymour,  429 ;  dies, 
429 
Catherine   de   Medici,  her  behaviour  to 
Mary,  499;  regent,  her  views,  501,  502; 
meets  Alva,  504;  favours  the  Hugue- 
nots, 521 ;  dislikes  both  extremes,  525 ; 
plans  the  massacre,  527;  urges  Eliza- 
beth's marriage  with  Alen^ou,  530 
Catholic    faith,   the   Holy   League,    808; 
eff'ect  of  tlie  great  schism,   383;    sale 
of  indulgences,  383 ;  Wolsey's  desire  to 
preserve,  384;   complaints  against,  In 
Pariiament,  389,  301;  in  Convocation, 
890;  Catholic  reaction,  393,  394;  perse- 
cuted,   396,   396;    suppression    of   the 
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monasteries  [see  Monasteries] ;  its  bold 
in  the  North,  401 :  its  doctrines  suji- 
ported  by  Henry  VIII.,  411 ;  persecu- 
tion under  tiie  JSix  Articles,  412,  419; 
Its  b«)ld  on  the  people,  429 ,  its  restora- 
tion demanded  by  tlie  Western  insur- 
gents, 432 ;  Catliolic  Bishops  inipri- 
Boned,  437  ;  favoured  by  the  nobility, 
442 ;  Catholics  gather  round  Mary, 
445 ;  Mary  desires  to  restore  it,  446  ; 
the  Mass  restored,  447;  Gardiner  fails 
to  pass  his  Bills  for  persecuting 
heretics,  452;  public  reconciliation 
with  Rome,  453;  persecution  authorized, 
454;  Mary's  persecutions,  454-458; 
superstitions,  478,  479;  the  Catholics 
look  to  France  for  support  on  Elizabeth's 
accession,  490 ;  two  Catholic  champions 
imprisoned,  493;  laws  against,  500; 
Damley  the  representative  of,  503 : 
support  Mary,  505 :  expect  help  from 
Spain,  516,  517;  the  Northern  rebel- 
lion, 518;  effect  of  the  Bull  on  their 
plans,  520;  the  RidolQ  Plot,  522-524; 
rejoice  at  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, 527 ;  petition  Philip  to  make 
war  against  England,  528;  the  Jesuit 
schemes,  534 ;  expect  aid  from  Philip, 
538;  their  efforts  in  Ireland  crushed, 
643;  their  schemes  in  Scotland,  544, 
645 ;  thwarted,  546 ;  tlieir  schemes  in 
England,  546 ;  persecuted,  547 ;  Jesuits 
executed,  549;  their  political  views, 
549;  favour  assassination,  550;  tlieir 
plots  discovered,  555;  support  the 
claims  of  the  Infanta,  576,  577;  attack 
the  Parliament,  684;  join  in  the  Bye 
Plot,  686;  persecuted,  588;  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  589,  590;  persecuted,  591, 
692;  petition  for  severe  laws  against, 
612,  614;  fined,  617;  revival  of,  618, 
619;  Jesuit  society  discovered,  626; 
opposition  to  in  Parliament,  627;  plan 
to  restore,  631;  in  Ireland,  634-636, 
654,  667;  favour  of  Ciiarles  II.  for, 
731,  741,  744,  760;  the  Popish  Plot,  750, 
751 ;  favour  of  James  II.  for,  764,  769, 
770,  771,  774,  775;  hostility  of  the  people 
to,  792 

Cavalier,  the  word  first  used,  657 

Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  opposes 
James  II.,  769;  signs  the  invitation  to 
William,  779 ;  organizes  an  insurrection 
in  the  North,  784 

Cecil,  476 ;  made  Secretary,  4S8 ;  his  cliar- 
acter,  488,  490 ;  his  policy,  489 ;  las 
ProtftstaDtisra,  489,  490,  500 ;  Treasurer, 
490;  his  skiU,  492;  thwarts  Dudley's 
influence,  500;  upholds  Cond6,  501; 
desires  war  with  Spain,  516;  discovers 
the  Ridolfl  Plot,  523,  524;  his  scheme 
for  colonizing  Munster,  536,  537;  be- 
comes Lord  Burgh  ley,  remonstrates 
with  Henry  IV.,  566;  dies,  575 

Cecil.  Robert,  his  education,  671;  his 
rivalry  with  Essex,  671,  572,  575;  am- 
bassador to  France,  succeeds  hia  father, 


672 ;  negotiates  with  James  T. ,  577 ;  do- 
si  res  French  and  Protestant  alliance, 
685 ;  rids  himself  of  hia  enemies,  586 ; 
discovers  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  590;  his 
financial  schemes,  693 ;  dies,  695 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward  (grandson  of  Burghley), 
commander  of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz, 
614 

Chambers,  refuses  to  pay  tonnage  and 
poundage,  626 

Charles  I.,  the  Spanish  match  proposed 
for  him,  599;  visits  Spain,  605;  French 
match  proposed,  60(3;  his  character, 
609;  reason  for  his  marriage,  611;  pro- 
tects Dr.  Montague,  613;  his  effort  for 
popularity,  614;  his  speeches  to  Parlia- 
ment, 615 ;  irritates  the  House  of  Lords, 
616;  defends  Buckingham,  617;  tries 
to  do  without  Parliament,  618;  his 
religion,  619;  breaks  with  France,  620; 
dismisses  the  Queen's  household,  621 
his  speech  in  Parliament,  622 ;  his  reply 
to  the  Petition  of  Right,  623;  his 
speech,  624 ;  his  arbitrary  rule,  627; 
his  financial  schemes,  628,  629;  his  ad- 
visers, 630;  visits  Scotland,  637;  de- 
ceives the  Covenanters,  639 ;  determines 
on  war,  640;  conducts  the  Treaty  of 
Berwick,  641;  calls  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment, 642 ;  calls  a  Council  of  Peers, 
644  ;  at  Strafford's  trial,  646;  assents  to 
his  death,  649;  his  part  in  the  Army 
Plot,  651 ;  his  motives,  651 ;  his  speech, 
652 ;  visits  Scotland,  653 ;  his  part  in 
the  Irish  rebellion,  655;  loyal  recep- 
tion, 655;  refuses  the  Commons  a 
guard,  attempts  to  arrest  the  five  mem- 
bers, 657 ;  sends  the  Queen  abroad,  658; 
raises  his  standard,  659;  at  Edgehill, 
660 ;  at  Oxford,  661 ;  besieges  Glouces- 
ter, 664 ;  his  resources,  665 ;  makes 
a  tnice  with  the  Irish  rebels,  667;  at 
Copredy  Bridge,  669 ;  at  Newbury,  670 ; 
at  Uxbridge,  673  ;  intrigues  with  Ire- 
land, 674,  676.  680;  at  Naseby,  676; 
at  Rowton  Heath,  677;  escapes  from 
Oxford,  678;  intrigues  with  the  Scotch, 
679;  taken  by  Comet  Joyce,  682;  re- 
fuses the  offered  terms,  684;  escapes 
from  Hampton  Court,  684;  intrigues 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  685;  taken  to 
London,  686 ;  executed,  687 

Charles  II.,  rejects  the  proposals  of  the 
Scotch,  691;  intends  to  go  to  Ireland, 
692;  accepts  the  Covenant,  693;  dis- 
owns Montrose,  goes  to  Scotland,  694; 
escapes  to  the  Royalists,  returns  to  the 
Covenanters,  696 ;  is  crowned,  defeated 
at  Worcester,  697;  escapes  to  France, 
698 ;  proclaimed  King  by  Royalist  plot- 
ters, 707;  executes  Manning,  707;  at- 
tempts an  Invasion,  709;  assisted  by 
Spain,  712;  issues  the  Declaration  of 
Breda,  720 ;  returns  to  England,  721 ; 
his  vengeance  on  the  republicans,  723, 
727 ;  his  character,  731 ;  receives  bribes 
from   Louis  XIV.,   736,   742,   747-749; 
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lepnivity  of  his  Court,  737 ;  his  presence 
of  mind  during  the  Fire  of  London,  738 ; 
his  real  designs,  741, 742;  insults  Coven- 
try 743 ;  his  declaration  of  indulgence, 
744;  Louis' contempt  for,  748;  his  love 
for  Monmouth,  754 ;  opposes  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  offers  a  compromise,  757 ;  his 
vengeance,  confiscates  the  charters,  758; 
dies   a    Catholic,  760;    his  arguments 
against  Protestantism,  769     ,^^   ,,^„ 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  ill  health,  742 
Charles  V.,  propose*!  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter   of   Henry  VII.,   365;    made 
Emperor,    377;    alliance   witli    Henry 
VIIL,    378;    proposed    marriage    w^th 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL,  378; 
declines  Henry's  scheme  for  the  inva- 
sion of  France,  381;  corresponds  with 
the  Nun  of  Kent,   394;    espouses  the 
cause  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  395;  and 
of  Catholicism.  401 ;  intrigues  wrth  the 
Irish   insurgents,    403;    chance    of  his 
reconciliatioL   with    Henry,  404;    dis- 
covers Cromwell's  scheme,  and  becomes 
more  hostile,   413;   quarrels  with  the 
Pope,  and  makes  alliance  with  Henrj', 
417;  invades  France,  418;  makes  peace 
with  France,  418;  calls  the  Council  of 
Trent,  438;  defeats  the  ProtesUnts  at 
Muhlberg,  438;  espouses  Mary's  cause, 
439;  his  di.scomtiture,  439;  desires  the 
alliance    of    England,     446;    suggests 
Mary's    marriage    with    PhiUp,    448, 
allows   Pole's   return,  453;    abdicates, 
455;  dies,  461  _^    „.  ^ 

Charies  VIIL  of  France,  supports  War- 
beck,  359;    marries  Anne  of  Brittany, 
360;  makes  a  treaty  with  Henry  Vll., 
360;  invades  Naples,  3G4 
Charles  IX.,  crowned,  501 ;  dies,  530 
Charles  X.,  genealogy  of,  501;  crowned, 

Charles,  Archduke,  son  of  Ferdinand  I, 
proimsed  maniage  with  Elizabeth,  513 
Charterhouse,  monastery    of    dissolved, 

3y5.  483;  mismanagement  of.  4S.i 
Charters  of  the  towns  confiscated,  758, 
restored,  783  ,        .      .^- . 

ChatiUons,  enmity  of  the  Guises  to,  oOl. 

hated  by  Catherine,  526 
Christ  Church  College,  founded,  4< 6 
Christ  Church  Hospita  .  founded   4.8 
Christian  of  Brunswick.  General  of  Fre- 

derickV.,610  ,    ,  ^    ^.       «„ 

Christian  IV.,  defeated  at  Lutter.  oil 
Churc     its  position  after  the  Wars  of  the 
R^ses.  367\  376:  loss  of  royal  support, 
889;  Unpopularity  of,  390;  Henry  VIII. 
made  hekd  of,  390.  395;  refonns  earned 
In  Pariiament,  391 ;   l)ecomes  national, 
I92    Act  of  Appeal.  ^r.;ic.l.  303 ;  change 
in    ts    position,   a97.   4*4    4.5      MAr> 
bead  of,  449;  loses,  the  hold  it  had  ob- 
S^d  by  superstition,  478;  legislal.o" 
with  regard    to,   in   Elizabeth's  roign. 
792     493.    613,  '567-5(39,    570;    Cnmrch 
of  England  established  in  Ireland,  535, 


536;    legislation    with    re^d    to,    b 
James  I.'s  reign,  587,  589;  in  Scotland, 
606,  607,  637,  638,  728,  729;  in  Charles 
I.'s  reign,  650;  condition  of,  618,  619, 
630,    732,    801,    804;     Prcsbyt«rianism 
esteblished,      666,     680;      Cromwell's 
Church  management,  705,  707;    legis- 
lation concerning,  in  Charles  XL's  reign, 
724,  725,  727,  745;  in  James  XL's  reign, 
771,  775,  777 
Churchill  (Duke  of  Marlborough),  com- 
mander of  the  army,  766 ;  at  Sedgmoor, 
767;   offers  help  to  William,  782;  his 
treason  to  James,  784,  785 ;  ordered  to 
restore  the  army  to  discipline,  787 
CTancarty,  Earl  of,  his  insurrection,  637 
Clarendon.    [See  Hyde.] 
Clark,  Judge,  his  views,  593 
Claverhouse,    defeated,    755;    persecutes 

the  Covenanters,  764 
aiftord,  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry, 
739;    a   Catholic,    signs  the   Treaty  of 
Dover,  742  ;  retires,  745 
Clinton,  at  the  battle  of  Gravelmes,  461 
Clubmen,  677  ^,      ,,  .     _   . 

Cobham,    concerned   in    the  Main  not, 

685 ;  appreheniled,  pardoned,  586 
Cobler,  leader  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebel- 
lion, 406 
Coffee-houses  closed,  747 
Coinage,  depreciation  of,  436;  reformed, 
437,  472;  effect  of  American  silver  on, 
472';  proposal  to  debase,  643 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  Attorney-General  his 
speech  on  the  Main  and  Bye  Plots,  586 ; 
attacks  monopolies,  603;    imprisoned, 
604;   pricked  for  sheriff,  615;   asserts 
Parliamentary  privilege,  622;    attacks 
Buckingham,  623  ^      .^    „     •  u 

Coleman,  his  letter  concermng  the  Popish 

Plot,  750,  751  ,       ^    , 

Colcpepper,  takes  office  under  Charles, 

655 
Colet,  his  school,  his  opinion  of  relics, 

478 
Coligny,  commanding  at  St.  Quentin,  459; 
plots  against,  501 ;  in  favour,  525  52b; 
reconciled  with  Guise,  526;  murdei-ed, 

527 
Colonies,  foimded.  572 ;  how  regarded,  800 

Colonization  of  Ulster,  632 

Columbus,  effects  of  his  discoveries.  469 

Company,  foundation  of  tlie  Turkey  and 
East  India  Companies,  5.2,  797.  .98 

Compton,  Bishop  of  Lomlon  opposes 
James  IL,  769;  suspended.  771  ;  signs 
the  invitation  to  WiUiam,  779  ;  restored, 

783 
Cond6,  genealogy  of,  arrested    Cecil  up- 
holds, 501  ;  applies  to  Elizabeth,  taken 
prisoner,  signs  the  Peace  of  Amboise, 
502;    head   of    the    Huguenots,   51b; 
threatens  to  march  on  Paris,  531 ;  per- 
secuted by  the  Guises,  532 
Congregation,  the  U^rds  of.  sign  the  Cove- 
nant. 406  ;  t;»ke  up  arms,  497 ;  establish 
1        Protestantism.  497 
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Conway,  Lord,  beaten  by  the  Scotch,  643 
Corbett,  demfnds  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

619 
Combury,  his  treason,  784 
Cornwall,  rebellions  in,  361,  409,  432 
Comwallis,  brings  Princess  Elizabeth  to 

London,  452 
Council  of  Peers  called,  644 
Council  of  Trent,  438 ;   Cardinal  Pole  at, 

448 
Council  of  the  North  reorganized,  632; 

abolished,  650 
Court  of  High  Commission,  established, 
669;  severity  of,  631;  abolished,  650 ;  re- 
established, 771;    its  aggressions,  775, 
780;  abolished,  783 
Court  of  the  Star  Chamber  established, 
856;   its  objects,  359;  its  power,  368; 
condemns  the  Millenary  Petition,  587; 
supports  the  High  Commission  Court, 
631 ;  its  authority,  632  ;  abolished,  650 
Court  of  Record,  explained,  588 
Court  of  Requests,  abolished,  430 
Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  his  claim 
to  the  throne,  382;  genealogy  of,  409; 
executed,  410 
Courtenay,   Edward,  genealogy  of,   409; 
proposed  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  449; 
escapes.  451 
Covenant,  the  First,  issued,  496 ;  renewed, 
639;    taken    by  Parliament,    663;    re- 
laxed, 673;    forced  on  Charles  I.,  679; 
forced     on     Charles     IT.,     691,    694; 
Charles  II.  orders  its  abjuration,  729; 
Covenanters  persecuted,  737,  754,  755, 
764 

Coventry,  Lord  Keeper,  supports  Charles. 
622 

Coventry,  Sir  John  (grandson  of  the  Lord 
Keei)er),  insulted,  743 

Coverdale,  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
410 

Craigmillar,  Bond  of,  507 

Cranmer,  gains  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII. , 
890;  Archbishop,  392;  pleads  for  More 
and  Fisher,  395 ;  examines  Anne  Eoleyn, 
400;  publishes  the  Book  of  Homilies, 
424 ;  urges  prudence  to  Somerset,  434  ; 
imprisoned,  447 ;  his  trial,  455,  456  ; 
his  death,  457 

Crawford,  supports  Manchester,  671 

Crofts,  Sir  James,  takes  arms  against 
Mary,  449 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  his  rise,  888;  causes 
discontent  by  his  reform,  393 ;  arrests 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  894  ;  suppresses  the 
lesser  monasteries,  396,  397 ;  disliked  by 
the  nobility,  405 ;  arranges  the  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves,  412  ;  his  alliance 
with  Germany  fails,  413;  his  fall  and 
execution,  414;  instructions  for  his 
son's  education,  477;  his  reason  for 
destroying  the  monasteries,  480 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  at  Edgehill,  660;  his 
energy,  662,  663  ;  at  Marston  Moor,  668, 
669  ;  at  Newbnrj',  670;  his  views,  670; 
his  (luarrel  with  Manchester,  671 ;  pro- 


poses the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  672; 
in  the  Western  army,  675 ;  at  Naseby, 
676;    suppresses   the  Clubmen,     677; 
inquires  into  the  army  grievances,  682; 
I       sympathy  with  the  troops,  G84 ;  warns 
j        Charles,  684 ;  efforts  at  union,  685  ;  In 
Wales,  686;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
689 ;    suppresses    the    Levellers,    690 ; 
goes  to  Ireland,  691 ;  takes  Drogheda, 
692;    conquers  the  South,  returns  to 
England,  693;    goes  to  Scotland,  694; 
wins  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  695 ;  takes 
Edinburgh,     favours    the    Protesters, 
696 ;  wins  the  battle  of  Worcester,  697 ; 
rules    Scotland    well,    698;    desires  a 
settlement,  699;  his  monarchical  views, 
his  foreign  politics,  700;   upholds  the 
Navigation  Act,  701  ;    sympathy  with 
the  army,  702  ;  expels  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, calls  the  T-ittle  Parliament,  703 ; 
made  Protector,  704 ;  plots  against  him, 
705  ;  his  speech  to  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment,  706 ;    his  major-generals,    707  ; 
his  foreign  policy,  708;  plots  against 
him,  709  ;  refuses  the  title  of  King,  710, 
711 ;    his    last    Parliament,    712 ;    his 
vigorous  rule,  713;  his  death,  714;  his 
body  hanged  at  Tyburn,  728 
Cromwell,  Richard,  his  supposed  nomina- 
tion, 714 ;  his  character,  716 ;  submits 
to  the  army,  717;  retires,  718 
Cromwell,     Henry,    acknowledges     the 

Rump,  718 
Customs,  described  (note),  613;  increased, 
614;  granted  to  Charles  II.,  726;  col- 
lected by  James  II.  without  leave  of 
Parliament,  762 

Dacre,  Lord,  Imposes  upon  Albany,  879 

Danby,  Lord  Treasurer,  745  ;  his  views 
746;  retains  office  by  bribery,  747; 
connives  at  Louis  XI V.'s  intrigues,  748; 
urges  Charles  to  assemble  the  army, 
draws  up  the  Secret  Treaty,  749 ;  im- 
peached, 750  ;  his  connection  with  the 
Popish  Plot,  751  ;  imprisoned,  752 ; 
supports  the  Church,  768;  signs  the 
invitation  to  William  III.,  779;  orga- 
nizes an  insurrection,  784 ;  declares 
Mary  Queen,  788,  789 

Dangerfield,  reveals  the  Popish  Plot, 
751 ;  his  cruel  punishment,  768 

Darcy,  leade'  of  the  Northern  rebellion, 
407 ;  executed,  408 

Darnell,  demands  a  writ  of  Habeas  C« 
pus,  619 

Damley,  engaged  to  Mary,  503  ;  married, 
504 ;  his  character,  quarrels  with  Mary, 
his  bond  with  the  Protestants,  505; 
murficrs  Rizzio,  506  ;  refuses  to  be  pre- 
sent  at  his  son's  christening,  607 ;  hli 
murder,  608 

Dartmouth,  commander  of  James  II  'i 
fleet,  784  ;  refuses  to  take  the  Queen 
and  Prince  to  France,  785 

Davison,  gets  the  warrant  for  Marj's 
death  signed   557 ;  dismissed  558 
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D»y,   Bishop   of   Chichester,    on    Mary's 

Church  Commission,  447 
Deane,  defeats  the  Dutch,  701 
Declaration  of  Breda,  720,  722,  729 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  774  ;  petition 

against,  777 
Declaration  of  William  III.,  783 
Denby,  Parliamentary  General,  672 
Derby,  Lord,  joins  Mary,  445 
De  Ruyter,  his  battles  with  Blake,  701  ; 

in    the    Downs,   735;     at    Southwold 

Bay,  744  ;  insulted  by  the  Dutch  mob, 

744 

Desborough.  his  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  Y08;  leader  of  the  Army  opposi- 
tion, 717 

Desmond,  Eari  of,  his  position,  402; 
intrigues  with  France  and  Spain,  403 

Desmond,  Eari  of,  submits  to  Elizabeth, 
637  ;  released,  apprehended,  escapes, 
regains  power,  539  ;  fears  to  rebel,  542 ; 
killed  543 

Devereux,  Walter,  first  Eari  of  Essex, 
attempts  to  colonize  Ulster,  538 ;  Gover- 
nor of  Ulster,  540 

Devereux,  Rol)€rt  (son  of  Walter),  second 
Earl  of  Essex,  his  expeditions  to  Cadiz, 
663,  571 ;  his  rivalry  with  Cecil,  571, 
675  ;  his  quarrel  with  Elizabeth,  572, 
576 ;  his  ad\ice  to  James,  577 ;  Deputy 
of   Ireland,    577;    his  treason,     578; 

death,  579  ,  „  ^    xx   .v  ^ 

Devereux,  Robert  (son  of  Robert),  third 
Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  General,  657  ;  com- 
mander-in-chief, 659  :  at  Edgehill,  660  ; 
defends   London,    661;   inactive,  662; 
relieves  Gloucester,  at  Newbury,  664; 
defeated,    669;     his    ill    health,    670; 
excluded  by    the    Self-denying     Ordi- 
nance, 672  ;  resigns,  dies,  673 
Devolution,  Law  of,  734 
Devonshire.    [See  Cavendish.] 
De  Witt,  attacks  the  Spanish  fleet,  642  ; 
head  of  the  Republican  party,  701,  734; 
negotiates  with  Louis  XIV.,  735  ;  his 
victory  in  the  Downs,  735  ;  his  revenge 
for  the  destruction  of  Bmndaiis,  736  ; 
negotiates  the   Triple    AUiauce,    740; 
kiUed,  744 
Diet  at  Augsburg,  438  „,.,«« 

Dlgby,  joins  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  590 ; 

imprisoned,  executed,  591 
Dicby    John,    Eari    of   Bristol,  sent   to 
Spain  604  ;  quarrels  with  Buckingham, 
605 ;  'his    opposition    to  Buckingham, 
612;    charges    against   him,   616  ;   im- 
prisoned, liberated,  622  ,„  .  ^  ,x 
Digby  George  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Bnstol), 
supports  Strafford,   becomes  Royalist, 
648  •  Charles's  adviser,  656;  his  letter  to 
Ormond,  676;  Charles's  letter  to  him, 
678;  a  Catholic,  731 ;  Impeaches  Claren- 
d«jn,  732                                ,„,^  , 
Divorce,     between     Henry    VIII.     and 
Catherine,  reasons  for,  382  ;  referred  to 
the  Universities,    390;    brought  before 
Pariiameut,  391 ;  completed,  893 


Don  Carlos,  proposal  of  marriage  to  Mary. 
503 

Dorislaus,  murdered,  691,  698 

Dorset.     [See  Grey.] 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  exj^editions  against 
Spain,  534,  554,  559;  his  ships  paid  off, 
659 ;  privateers  crowd  to  him,  560 ;  he 
attacks  the  Armada,  561;  his  expedition 
against  Spain,  563;  circumnavigates 
the  world,  572 

Drogheda,  seige  of,  692 

Drury,  Sir  William,  takes  Edinburgh 
Castle,  528 ;  President  in  Munster,  540; 

Drury,  Sir  Drew,  his  part  in  Mary's 
death  567 

Dudley,'  Edmund,  his  extortions,  365; 
executed,  367 

Dudley,  Andrew  (son  of  the  extortioner), 
marches  against  Mary,  445;  convicted 
of  treason,  447 

Dudley  (son  of  the  extortioner),  member 
of  Edward  VI. 's  Council,  made  Earl  of 
Warwick,  423;  subdues  the  Eastern 
rebellion,  433;  overthrows  Somerset, 
434 ;  his  want  of  principle,  435 ;  coins 
bad  money,  436;  plot  against;  made 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  440 ;  hated, 
441 ;  his  ambitious  schemes,  441, 
442;  opposition  of  the  nation,  443; 
keeps  Edward  VI. 's  death  secret,  444; 
intends  to  crown  his  son,  445;  arrested, 
446;  his  connection  with  France,  446; 
his  contemptible  conduct,  447 ;  his  exe- 
cution, 448 ;  effect  of  his  recklessness, 

489 

Dudley,  John  (second  son  of  Northum- 
berland), fails  to  capture  Mary,  445 

Dudley,  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick  (third 
son  of  Northumberland),  surrenders 
Havre,  502 

Dudley,  Lord  Guildford  (fourth  son  of 
Northumberland),  marries  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  441;  proposal  to  crown  him,  445; 
Renard  urges  his  death,  447 ;  executed, 

451 
Dudley,  Robert  (fifth  son  of  Northumber- 
land), favourite  of  Elizabetli,  murdera 
his  wife,  500;  proposed  as  a  husband 
for  Mary,  made  Earl  of  Leicester,  503' 
commander  of  the  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  553;  Governor  of  the  States, 
554;     returns,    554;    General-in-chiet; 

<ii^s,  662  .       ,  ^,  _^^ 

Dudley,  Sir  Harry  (cousm  of  Northum- 
berland), his  conspiracy  against  Mary, 

457 
Dunkirk,  attacked,   711;  captured,  713; 
sold  to  the  French,  733,  784 

Edict  or  Nantes,  Issued,  565,  575 ;  re- 
voked, 768,  781 

Education.    [See  Learning.] 

Edward,  Eari  of  Warwick,  imprisoned, 
358;  executed,  862 

Edward  VI.  born,  40S;  hurried  to  Wind- 
sor, 434 ;    the  Council  appeal  to  him, 
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434 ;  proposed  marriage,  439 ;  deceived 
by  Warwick,  440;  his  weak  health,  441 ; 
his  will,   411;  dies,  442;    his  views   of 
royalty,  442 ;  grammar  schools  founded 
in  his  name,  478;  his  ability,  477 
Egmout,   Count,   Pliilip's    i>roxy    at    his 
marriage  with    Mary,  449;     wins  the 
battle    of   Gravelines,    461 ;    petitions 
Philip    against  the  Edicts,    executed, 
512 
Elcho,  defeated  by  Montrose,  674 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  marries 

the  Elector  Palatine,  696 
Elizabeth  of  York,  crowned,  359;  dies, 

364 
Elizabeth,   born,  394;    declared    illegiti- 
raate,  400;  Seymour  her  guardian,  429; 
he  proposes  to  marry  her,  429 ;  passed 
over  in  Edward  VI. 's  will,  441 ;   Renard 
urges  ner  execution,   447,  451 ;    Mary 
will   not    acknowledge  her,   449;   pro- 
posed marriage  with  Courtenay,  449 ;  her 
life  in  danger,  451 ;  called  to  London, 
sent  to  theTower.  retires  to  Woodstock, 
452 ;  proposed  marriage  with  Philibert 
of  Savoy,  454,  456;  Philip  friendly  with 
her,  489 ;  the  representative  of  progress, 
457;    worshipped  by  the  young  men, 
458 ;  Aschara  her  tutor,  477 ;  proclaimed 
Queen,  her  speech  to  Cecil,  488;  her 
policy,  proposed  marriage  with  Pliilip, 
489 ;    her  character,  490,  491 ;    rejects 
Philip,    492;    Parliament  begs  her  to 
marry,  493 ;  hates  Knox,  497 ;  refuses 
Arran,  498,  500 ;  refuses  Mary  a  passage 
through  England,  499;   loves   Dudley, 
500, 503,  562 ;  assists  Cond6,  502 ;  otfers 
Dudley  to  Mary,  503 ;   repudiates  Mur- 
ray, 505;  godmother  to  James  I.,  607; 
desires  the  postponement  of  Bothwell's 
trial,  509;    her  difficulties,    612;    her 
religious  views,  513 ;  refuses  Archduke 
Charles,  513;  her  behaviour  to  Mary, 
514,  515;  her  share  in  the  privateers' 
prizes,  616;  refuses  leave  for  Norfolk 
to    marry   Mary,     518;     her    political 
views,  619,  529;  excommunicated,  520; 
marriage  with  Anjou  suggested,  621; 
interferes  with   her    Parliament,   523 ; 
rejects  Anjou,  623 ;  plot  to  murder  her, 
623;    her  momentary  energy,  524;  mar- 
riage with  AlenQon  suggested,  525  ;  her 
duplicity  to  tlie  States,  520;  her  energy 
after  St.  Bartholomew,  527 ;   her  con- 
duct to  the  Netherlands,  b'M,  531,  532 ; 
receives  AlenQon,   533;     euft)rce8  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland,  635;  her  parsi- 
mony  there,  537,  538,  540,  642,  nego- 
tiates with  Mary  and  James,  545,  550 ; 
ai>pcal3  to  her  people,  647 ;  dismisses 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  549 ;  intrigues 
with  the  Netherlands,  552,  553;    with 
Spain,  654 ;  her  hesitation  as  to  Mary's    ; 
death,  556;  signs  the  warrant,  557 ;  her    ! 
anger  against  D.i^nson,  558 ;    her  parsi-    ] 
mony  to  her   navy,    559,    562;   assist.s 
Henry  IV.,  565,  666 ;  her  conduct  to  her    i 


Parliament,  666,  567;  to  the  Church, 
667-569  ;  her  favourites,  570 ;  her 
conduct  to  Essex,  571,  672,  576,  578; 
her  last  speech,  679;  her  sympathy 
with  the  people,  580,  684;  contrast 
between  her  position  and  that  of  the 
Hanoverians,  681,  582 

Elliot,  Sir  John,  speaks  against  Bucking- 
ham, imprisoned,  617;  speaks  on  the 
Petition  of  Right,  623 ;  attacks  Armini- 
anism,  (526  ;  imprisoneu,  627 

Empire,  Maximilian  proposes  to  resign  it 
in  favour  of  Henry  VIIL,  374;  contest 
for,  377 

Empson,  agent  of  Henry  VII.,  365;  exe- 
cuted, 367 
Englelield,  favourite  of  Mary,  458 
Erasmus,    visits  Sir  Thomas  More,  477; 

his  opinion  of  relics,  478 
Essex.    [See  Devereux  and  Capel.1 
Ewer,  takes  charge  of  Charles  I.,  686 
Exeter.    [See  Courtenay.] 

Faoel,  draws  up  William  III.'s  Declai.. 
tion,  783 

Fairfax,  Lord,  in  Yorkshire,  661 ;  at 
Atherton  Moor,  662;  his  successes, 
663 ;  at  Marston  Moor,  668 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  in  Yorkshire,  661, 
662;  joins  tlie  Eastern  army,  663;  de- 
feats the  Irish,  besieges  Latham  House, 
at  Marston  Moor,  668;  Commander-in- 
chief,  673;  fights  against  Goring,  675; 
at  Naseby,  676;  raises  the  siege  of 
Taunton,  676;  takes  Bristol,  defeats 
Ilopton,  677;  besieges  Oxford,  678; 
follows  the  Scotch  army,  680 ;  presents 
a  petition  from  the  army,  681 ;  holds  a 
meeting  of  agitators,  682;  triumphant, 
683;  defeats  Capel,  686;  suppresses  tlie 
Levellers,  690 ;  refuses  the  command  of 
the  Scotch  army,  694 

Falkland.  Henry  Cary,  Deputy  of  Ireland. 
633 ;  retires,  634 

Falkland,  Lucius,  son  of  Henry,  takes 
office,  655;  killed,  664 

Fawkes,  joins  Gunpowder  Plot,  589 ;  goes 
abroad,  590 ;  returns,  arrested,  591 

Felton,  Governor  in  Connaught,  538 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Spain,  his  intrigues,  362; 
his  policy,  364;  his  object  in  joining 
the  Holy  League,  369 ;  gains  his  object. 
372 ;  dies,  377 

Ferdinand  of  Gratz  (son  of  Archduke 
Cliarles),  champion  of  Catholicism,  601; 
King  of  Bohemia,  602 ;  Emperor,  602 ; 
gives  the  Palatinate  to  Bavaria,  610 

Feversham,  commander  of  the  army,  766* 
his  conduct  at  Sedgmoor,  767;'  his 
reception  in  Lcmdon,  768;  only  nomi- 
nal commander,  782;  assembles  the 
army,  784 

Fiennes,  Parliamentary  commander,  663 

Finch,  Solicitor-General,  deposetl.  771 ; 
counsel  to  the  seven  IJishops,  778 

Finch,  Speaker,  623;  held  in  his  chair, 
627;  Chief  Justice,  629;  his  opinion  on 
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■hip-money.  6S0;  impeached,  escapes 

649 
Fingal,  leader  In  Ireland,  654 
Firearms  introduced,  465 
Fire  of  London,  738;   attributed  to  the 
Papists.  767  .         , 

Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  imprisoned, 
394;    refuses  the  oath   to  the  Act  of 
Succession,  395;   Cardinal,   396;    exe- 
cuted, 396 
Fitzgeralds.    [See  Geraldines.] 
Fitz-Maurice,  James,  brother  of  Desmond, 
his   insurrection,    537;    restored,   538; 
defeated,  pardoned,  539;  goes  to  Spam, 
540;  organizes  an  expedition,  541 ;  lands 
at  Dingle,  killed,  542 
Fitz-William,  Deputy  of  Ireland,  538 
Fleetwood,  inquires  into  the  army  griev- 
ances, 682 ;  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
697;    succeeds  Ireton,  700;  objects  to 
Cromwell's  taking  the  title  of   King, 
711;    nominal  head  of  the  anny,  717; 
the  array  demands  more  power  for,  718 
Fleming,  Judge,  his  views  of  prerogative, 

593 
Forest  laws  extended,  628         , .     . 
Francis  I.,  his  genealogy,  373 ;  his  charac- 
ter, conquers  Milan,  makes  peace,  374  ;    i 
aims    at  the    Empire,    seeks    English    , 
alliance,  377  ;  at  the  Field  of  the  Clotli 
of  Gold,     invades    Spain,    378;    loses    ! 
Milan,  excites  disaffection  in  Scotland,    | 
379;    quarrels    with   Bourbon,  invades    , 
Milan,  imprisoned,  380;  alliance  with    ' 
Henry    VIIL,    881  ;    remonstrates    on 
the  death  of  More,  396;  alliance  with 
the  Turks,  416 ;  war  with  England  and 
Germany,  417;  dies,  427 
Francis  11. ,  betrothed  to  Mary,  42.  ;  mar- 
ried, 490 ;  becomes  King,  495 ;  dies,  501 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  befriends  Luther,  384 
Frederick  V.,  marries  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
596 ;  King  of  Bohemia,  602 ;  dethroned, 
603;  disbands  his  army,  610 
Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  his  expedition,  670, 
572 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  opposes 
Cranmer,  419;  imprisoned,  437;  be- 
friended by  Somerset,  440;  member  of 
Mary's  Council,  446:  on  her  Church 
Commission,  447 ;  discovers  the  Dudley 
conspiracy,  449  ;  urges  the  execution  of 
Elizabeth,  451 ;  opposition  to  him,  fails 
to  pass  his  Bills  for  persecution,  452; 
begins  his  persecutions,  454 
Garnet,  sanctions  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 

689 ;  imprisoned,  executed,  591 
Garrard,  quoted,  628,  629 
Gates,  executed,  447 

George  of  Denmark,  joins  William  III.,  786 
Geraldines,  their  power,  402;  intrigues 
with  Spain,  403;  subdued,  404 ;  Sidney  s 
plan  to  overthrow  their  authority,  536 ; 
their  quarrel  with  the  Butlers,  537; 
their  insurrection,  537, 538;  defeated,  543 
Gerard,  his  plot,  his  execution,  705 


Gilbert,  Governor  of  Kilmallock,  5  8 
Giustiniani,  Venetian  ambashador  quoted, 

466.  469 
Glamorgan.     [See  Herbert] 
Godfrey,  Sir  Edmundbury,  murdered,  751 
Godolphin,  supports  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
757;  supports  James,  759;  member  of 
James's  Cabinet,  762 :  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  William  III.,  785 
Gondomar,  Spanish  ambassador,  urges  the 
Spanish  match,  699;  thwarts  Raleigh  s 
enterprise,  601 
Goring,  betravs  the  Army  Plot,  651 ;  Royal- 
ist commander,  675;  besieges  Taunton, 
675 ;  defeated,  676 ;  trial  of,  689 
Grey,  genealogy  of,  355  .         ^         , 

Grey.second  Marquis  of  Dorset  (grandson  of 
Elizabeth  Woodville),  general  in  France, 
369;  Wolsey,  tutor  to  his  children,  375 
Grey,  third  Marquis  of  Dorset  (son  of  the 
second  Marquis),  made  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
440;    remains  with  his  daughter  Lady 
Jane,  445 ;  takes  up  arms  against  Mary. 
449;  captured,  450;  executed,  451 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  Seymour  her  guardian. 
429  ;  her  claim  to  the  throne,  441 ;  made 
Queen,  her  character,  444;  Renard  urges 
her  execution,  447;  her  deatli,  451 
Grey,  Sir  William  de  Wilton,  suppresses 
insurrections,  433 ;  commands  at  Calais, 

Grey,  Sir  Arthur  (son  of  William),  Deputy 
in  Ireland,  542 ;  defeats  the  Spaniards  in 
'        Smerwick,  543 ;  dies,  570  ^ 

Grey,  Sir  Thomas  (son  of  Arthur),  m  the 

Bye  Plot,  pardoned,  686 
Grey,  William  (of  Werke),  leader  of  the 

Association,  662 
Grey,    Forde    (grandson    of    William    or 

We'rke),  joins  Monmouth,  767 
Grey  of  Groby,  assists  Pride,  686 ;  chief  of 

Anabaptists,  707 
Grindal,   Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  en- 
forces the  Act  of  Uniformity,  513  ;  his 
character,  569  .       ^  . 

Guildford.  Lord  Keeper,  his  advice  ne- 
glected, 762;  dies.  768  . 
Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  commanding  in 
Italy,  459 ;  massacres  the  Protestants  at 
Vassy,  501 ;  assassinated,  602 
Guise,   Henry,   reconciled  with  Coligny, 
526 ;  murders  Coligny,  527  ;  his  plans  to 
invade  England,  548 ;  master  of  France, 
558,559;  murdered,  564      ^ 
Guises,  genealog>'  of,  406;  their  hostility  to 
England,  439;  masters  of  France,  600; 
plots  against  the  Protestants,  501 ;  de- 
struction  of   the    family,   502;    regain 
power,  525 ;  In  favour  with  the  mob, 
526;  hated  by  Catherine,  626;  influence 
over  Henr>'  III.,  531,  552 ;  organize  the 
Catholic  League,  532 ;  their  plots  against 
Elizabeth,  644,  647,  548;  their  fall,  564 

H  abkas  Corpus,  a  writ  of,  demanded,  619 ; 
refused,  620;  the  subject  discussed  In 
Parliament,  622;  Act  of,  passed,  753 
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Hales,  Commissioner,  quoted,  430,  431 
Hales,  Su-  Edward,  3uit  against,  771 ;  flies 

with  James  II.,  786 
Halifax,  his  character,  753,  761 ;  opposes 
toe  Exclusion  Bill,  757 ;  opposes  Charles, 
759;  obtains  Rochester's  removal,  759; 
Lord  President,  7ol ;  his  opinion  on 
Argyle's  execution,  765;  dismissed,  768; 
advises  mediation,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners'to  William  III.,  785;  joins  Wil- 
liam, 786 

Hamilton,  Commissioner  to  Scotland,  639; 
his  army.  641;  Montrose  Jealous  of,  652; 
plots  against,  653;  deprived  of  the  Great 
Seal,  655;  raises  an  army  for  Charles, 
685;  defeated,  686;  executed,  689 

Hammond,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
685;  summoned  to  London,  686 

Hampden,  Edward,  demands  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  619 

Hampden,  John,  refuses  to  pay  ship- 
money,  620;  his  calmness,  656;  attempt 
to  arrest  him,  657;  commander  in  the 
army,  660;  remonstrates  with  Essex, 
killed,  662 

Harrington's  Nngtie,  Antiquce  quoted,  597 

Harrison,  brings  Charles  to  London,  687; 
assists  Cromwell,  703 ;  imprisoned,  707 

Haselrig,  Sir  Arthur,  Charles  I.  attempts 
to  arrest  him,  657;  member  of  Crom- 
well's Upper  House,  712,-  opposes 
Richard  Cromwell,  717;  excepted  from 
the  amnesty,  723 

Hastings,  Sir  Edward,  brings  Elizabeth  to 
London,  opposes  Gardiner,  452 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  dies,  570 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  his  privateeriug,  516; 
reveals  the  Spanish  Plot,  524  ;  improves 
the  fleet,  560 

Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  imprisoned, 
437 

Heaveningham,  demands  a  writ  of  Hal)eas 

Corpus,  619 
Henderson,  Presbyterian,  652;  rewarded, 

Heneage,  clerical  Commissioner,  406 

Henrietta  Maria,  proposed  marriage  with 
Charies,  606;  terms  of  the  marria-e 
treaty,  612;  her  chapels  crowded,  619; 
her  household  dismissed,  621 ;  goes  to 
Holland,  658 ;  returns,  662 

Henrj'  VII,,  his  character,  356;  suppresses 
the  Yorkists,  359 ;  establishes  the  Star 
Chamber,  359 ;  his  pei-fidy  to  Brittany, 
859;  makes  treaties  with  France  and 
Burgundy,  360;  suppresses  Warbeck, 
361 ;  negotiates  with  Spain,  his  economy, 
862;  severity  to  the  nobles,  alliance  with 
Scotland,  363;  with  Spain,  death  of  his 
wife,  364;  proposals  for  a  second  mar- 
riage, 364,  865 ;  his  exactions,  effects  of 
his  rule,  dies,  365  ;  his  dislike  to  Henry 
VIII.'s  marriage  with  Catherine,  367 

Heniy  VIII..  marriage  with  Catherine  sug- 
gested, 864  ;  his  education,  his  beauty, 
raames  Catherine,  367 ;  his  popularity, 
368 ;  his  disinterested  motives  in  joining 


the  Holy  League,  368,  369;  his  disap- 
pointment, invades  France,  370 ;  refuses 
the  demands  of  Scotland,  371;   makes 

Eeace  with  France,  372 ;   Wolsey  gains 
is  favour,   375;    a  candidate   for  the 
Empire,    377;     visits    Francis,    visits 
Charies,  378;  jealous  of  Francis,  878; 
revives  the  old  claims  on  France.  380 ; 
alliance    with    France,   381;    desires  a 
divorce,   382;    writes    against    Luther, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  384 ;  loves  Anne 
Boleyn,  385;  his  anger  against  Wolsey, 
favours    Cromwell,   388;    disputes    the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  appeals  to  the 
Universities,  390;   called   Head  of   the 
Church,  390,  395  ;  takes  Anne  Boleyn  to 
France,  marries  her,  392;   excommuni- 
cated, 395 ;  persecutes  More  and  Fisher, 
395,  396 ;  political  character  of  his  re- 
formation, 398;  executes  Anne  Boleyn. 
399 ;  marries  Jane  Seymour,  400 ;  climax 
of  his  power,  401 ;  dislikes  the  disorders 
of  the  Ueformei-s,  411;  marries  Anne 
of  Cleves,  413 ;  executes  Cromwell,  di- 
vorces Anne,  marries  Catherine  Howard, 
414;   tries  to  win  James  V.,  executes 
Catherine,  manies  Catherine  Parr,  415; 
war  with  Scotland  and  France,  416,  417  • 
his  old  age,  419;   dies,  420;  cliaracter,' 
420,  421 ;  his  will,  423,  441 ;  his  display 
of  wealth,   466;  his  love   of  building, 
486 ;  his  sympathy  with  the  people,  684 
Henry  II.,  of  France,  his  character,  427; 
alliance  with  England,  439 ;  doubts  as 
to  assisting  the  Dudley  conspiracy,  re- 
ceives the  exiles,  458;  induced  by  Paul 
IV.  to  break  the  truce  with  Spain,  459; 
makes  peace  with  Elizabeth,  494  ;  dies, 
495 
nenr>'  III.,  proposed  mairiagewith  Eliza- 
beth, 521  ;  rejected,  523 ;  defeated  by 
the  Huguenots,  530;    becomes    King, 
530;    refuses    the    sovereignty   of   the 
Netheriands,  652;   his  character,  556; 
league  against  him,  568  ;  flies  from  Paris, 
559;  murdered,  564 
Henry  IV.,  genealogy  of,   501 ;    marries 
Margaret  of  Valois,   526;    Imprisoned, 
escapes,  531 ;  threatened  by  Guise,  632  • 
raises  the  South  of  France,  defeats  the 
Guises,  becomes  King.  564!;  character  of, 
enters  Paris,  issues  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
665  ;  his  dealings  with  Elizabeth,  566 ; 
seeks  the  friendship  of  James  I.,  686; 
supports  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, assassinated,  596 
Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  character  of,  dies, 

Herbert,  Sir  William,  opposes  Somerset, 

434 ;  coins  false  money,  436  ;  made  Earl 

of  Pembroke,  440 
Herbert,  Sir  Henry  (son  of  Sir  William), 

betrothed  to  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  441 
Herbert,  Lord  Glamorgan,  negotiates  with 

the  Irish,  676  :  the  treaty  discovered, 

677;  imprisoned,  080 
Herbert,  AdminU,  takes  the  letter  of  in- 
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vitation  to  William  HI.,  779;  Com- 
mander of  hia  fleet,  783 

Hewit,  Dr.,  a  Royalist,  executed,  713 

Hobbes,  his  theor>'  of  royalty,  791 

Holland.    [See  Netheriands.] 

Holies,  Denzel,  imprisoned,  627;  attempt 
to  arrest  him,  657;  leader  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, 681 ;  yields  to  the  army,  682 

Holies,  intrigues  with  French  ambassa- 
dors, 749  .  ,         .^ 

Hooker,  quoted,  465,  568 ;  his  writings, 

575 
Hooper,  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  437 ; 

burnt,  454  ,  .^.     ^ 

Hope,  advises  the  renewal  of  the  Cove- 
nant, 639 
Hopper,  Sir  George,  aids  Wyatt,  450 
Hopton,   Royalist  general,   661 ;    defeats 

Stamford,  663  ;  defeated,  677 
Hotham,  at  HuU,  658,  659;  his  treason, 

executed,  603 
Houghton,  Prior  of  the  Charterhouse,  per- 
secuted. 895 
Howard,  Thomas,  Eari  of  Surrey  (second 
Duke   of  Norfolk),  meuiber  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  ministry,  307  ;  cominanding  at    1 
Flodden,   371;    defeats   Albany,    379;    i 
commanding  in  France,  370. 
Howard,  Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,     j 
head  of  the  nobles  in  the  Council,  377 ; 
Ids  assistance  needed  against  the  Suf- 
folk rebellion.  387;  chief  Minister,  388  ; 
suppresses  the  Northern  rebellion,  407  ; 
408;    head  of  the   reactionary    party, 
passes  the  Six  Articles,  412;   invades 
Scotland,  416 ;  intrigues  against  Somer- 
set, 420;    his  execution  ordered,  420; 
marches  against  Wyatt,  460       ,  _   ,    . 
Howard,  Henry  (son  of  the  third  Duke), 
Earl  of  Surrey,  sent  to  Ireland,  403  ; 
defeated  near  Boulogne,  418;    his    in- 
trigues against  Somerset,  executed,  420 
Howard,   Henry,   Earl    of  Northampton 
(son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey),  dies,  59 < 
Howard,   Catherine  (niece    of   the  third 
Duke  of  Norfolk),  marries  Henry  VIII., 
414 ;  executed,  415  „      ^^         ,   ,, 

Howard,  Lord  William  (brother  of  the 
third  Duke),  opposes  Wyatt,  450; 
brings  Elizabeth  to  London,  opposes 
Gardiner,  452  .  „«,     .        / 

Howard,  Sir  Charles,  of  Efiingham  (son 
of  William),  persuades  Elizabeth  to  sign 
the  warrant  against  Mary,  557 ;  his  ex- 
ertions save  the  fleet,  560;  supports 
Essex's  policy,  571;  made  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, 572  .^  ,  *  kT 
Howard,  Thomas  (fourth  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk), proposal  to  marry  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, 516;  his  character,  617;  appre- 
bended,  618;  joins  the  Ridolfl  Plot, 
522 ;  executed,  524  ^^^  ,  .  v 
Howard.  Earl  of  Suffolk  (son  of  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk).  Lord  ChanceUor,  697  ; 
procures  the  divorce  of  his  daughter, 

598 
Howard,   Frances,  daughter  of  Suffolk, 


marries  Rochester,  597 ;  murders  Over- 
bury,  698 ;  pardoned,  699 
Howard,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Im- 
prisoned, 616 ;  liberated,  622 
Howard,  William,  Lord  Stafford,  son  of 
Thomas,  accused  by  Gates,  754;  exe- 
cuted, 757  ,  ,  ^  , 
Howard.   William   (of  Escrlck),    reveals 

Rye-House  Plot,  759 
Huguenots,    open    antagonism     to    the 
Government,  600 ;  massacred  at  Vassy, 
601  •  helped  by  Elizabeth,  602 ;  helped 
by  the  privateers,  516;  obtain  power, 
521  •  sympathy  with  Orange,  626 ;  Mas- 
sacre   of    St.    Bartholomew,    626,   527; 
organize  themselves  as  a  republic,  531 ; 
crushed  by  the  Guises,  532;   make  an 
organized  rebellion,  558;  their  position 
under  Henry  IV. ,  564 ;  toleration  granted 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  565  ;  negotiate 
with  Louis  XIV.,  613 ;  ask  English  help, 
621 ;  Edict  of  Nantes  revoked,  768 
Iluntly,  defeated  atCorrichie,  603;  escapes 
after  Rizzio's  murder,  506;    signs  the  . 
Bond  of  Craigmillar,  507 ;  his  property 
restored  to  him,  610 
Huntly,  supports  Charles  I.,  640,  641 
Hyde,  Sir  Nicholas,  Chief  Justice,  620 
Hyde       Edward.     Earl     of    Clarendon, 
quoted,   627;  Charles   I.'s  Counsellor, 
655;     Minister   of    Charles   II.,    707; 
advises    the    Declaration     of     Breda, 
720;   his  Church  views,  725;   supports 
the  Act  of  Indemnity,  726 ;  his  policy, 
730-  his  ecclesiastical  legislation,  732; 
opposition  to  him,  733  ;  instrumental  in 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  733, 734 ;  impeached, 
banished,  739  .   ^^        ^v 

Hyde  Henry  (eldest  son  of  Edward), 
second  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  774;  dismissed,  774 
Hyde,  Laurence  (second  son  of  Edward), 
Earl  of  Rochester,  supports  Charles  II., 
759 ;  rivalry  with  Halifax,  759 ;  his 
character,  made  Lord  Treasurer,  761  ; 
head  of  the  moderate  party,  769  ;  decline 
of  his  influence,  770;  dismissed,  774 
Hyde,  Anne  (daughter  of  Edward),  mar- 
ries James  II.,  730 

INCHIQUIN,  Lord,  defeats  Taafe,  becomes 
RoyaUst,  691 

Incident,  The,  653       ,,,,„.« 

Independents,  persecuted,  668;  influence 
of,  666;  rise  of,  670,  671;  their  motive 
in  joining  the  army,  675;  power  m 
Parliament,  682 ;  their  objects,  683 

Intercourse,  the  Great,  360,  469 

Interim,  The,  438 

Ireland,  supports  Simnel,  358 ;  supports 
Warbeck,  359;  Poynings'  Law  estab- 
lished, 362 ;  condition  of,  401,  402 ;  in- 
surrection of  the  Fit^eralds,  403,  404; 
affairs  In,  535-543 ;  Tyrone's  insurrecUon, 
577-579;  affairs  in,  632-636;  rcbelUon, 
654,  655;  truce  with,  667;  treaty  with, 
674*  Irish  war  in  Parliamentary  hands 
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680 ;  Jones'  campaign  in,  691, 692 ;  Crom- 
well sabdues,  692,  693 ;  settlement  of, 
772-774 

Ireton,  at  Naseby,  676 ;  inquires  into  tlie 
army  griovancea,  682;  in  Ireland,  692; 
takes  command  of  the  Irish  war,  693 ; 
dies,  700 

Isabella  of  Castile,  her  claim  to  the  throne. 
676 

Italian  Relation,  quoted,  464,  467,  470, 474, 
484,  485 

Jamaica,  capture  of,  708 

James  I.,  bom, 507;  Mary  visits  him,  510 ; 
made  King  of  Scotland,  511;  supported 
by  Murray,  518;  negotiates  witli  liliza- 
beth,  545;  captured  by  the  Protestant 
Lords,  546;  escaj>es,  offers  assistance  to 
Guise,  548;  establishes  the  Episcopal 
Church,  deserts  his  mother,  650 ;  his 
selfishness,  556;  quarrels  with  Philip, 
558;  his  claim  to  tlie  throne,  570  ;  his 
negotiation  with  Cecil  and  Essex,  577  ; 
his  views  of  royalty,  583,  584;  comes  to 
England,  585 ;  his  foreign  policy,  585 ; 
his  conduct  to  the  Bishops,  587;  dis- 
pleases Puritans  and  Catholics,  589 ;  his 
character,  592;  sympathy  with  the 
peasantry,  593 ;  sends  troops  to  aid  the 
German  Protestant  Princes,  696;  his 
love  for  favourites,  597;  his  foreign 
policy,  599;  his  dislike  of  Purliaineuts, 
600 ;  refuses  to  help  the  Elector  Frede- 
rick, 602,  603 ;  his  speech  on  the  Under- 
takers, 603 ;  his  arbitrary  conduct,  604  ; 
sends  Charles  to  Spain,  605 ;  dies,  606  ; 
his  conduct  in  Scotland,  606,  607; 
advises  Frederick  V.  to  disband  his 
troops,  610 

James  II.,  Duke  of  York,  defeated  by 
Turenne,  713 ;  marries  Anne  Hyde,  73u ; 
a  Catholic,  731 ;  admiral,  735 ;  contrast 
to  Charles  II.,  742;  fights  against  tlie 
Dutch,  744 ;  resigns  his  admiralty,  745 ; 
leaves  England,  Exclusion  Bill  brought 
in,  752;  exacts  a  declaration  of  Mon- 
mouth's illegitimacy,  754 ;  his  cruelty  to 
the  Covenanters,  presented  as  a  Popish 
recusant,  756 ;  returns  to  Scotland,  757; 
Exclusion  Bill  rejected,  767 ;  returns  to 
the  Council,  759;  under  obligation  to 
Halifax,  761 ;  collects  the  customs  il- 
legally, 762 ;  his  objects,  763,  764  ;  his 
cruelty  to  Monmouth,  767  ;  his  favour 
to  Jeffreys,  762.  768  ;  breaks  the  Test 
Act,  768;  excites  the  opposition  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  Church,  769  ; 
asserts  his  dispensing  power,  771 ; 
interferes  with  the  Oxford  Colleges, 
771 ;  destroys  the  Act  of  Settlement  in 
Ireland,  favours  Irish  Catholics,  issues 
a  Declaration  of  Indulcrence,  774  ;  fears 
his  Parliament,  visits  Oxford,  775; 
attempts  to  obtain  a  favourable  Parlia- 
ment, 776  ;  orders  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  to  be  read  in  churches,  777 ; 
tries  the  seven  Bishops,  778 ;  offends 


both  Church  and  army,  780 ;  refoses 
help  from  Louis  XIV.,  782;  his  con- 
cessions, 783  ;  narrow  escape,  deserted, 
determines  to  fly,  785  ;  escapes,  786 ; 
captured,  final  escape  to  France,  787 

James  Edward,  his  birth,  778;  taken  to 
France,  785  ;  ignored  by  Danby,  788 

James  III.,  of  Scotland,  supports  War- 
beck,  361 ;  his  character  and  death,  363 

James  IV.,  marries  Margaret,  363;  quar- 
rels with  Henry  VIII.,  370 

James  V.,  trained  to  hate  England, 
marries  Mary  of  Guise,  rejects  the  offers 
of  Henry  VIIL,  415;  hated  by  his 
nobles,  dies,  416 

Jane  Seymour.     [See  Seymour.] 

Jane  Grey.    [See  Grey.] 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  promoted,  762;  his  cruel- 
ties, 763  ;  his  Bloody  A.s.sizes,  768;  head 
of  the  High  Commission  Court,  771 ;  his 
conduct  to  the  Universities,  775;  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  776 ;  advises  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops,  778  ;  rescued  from  the  mob,  786 

Jermyn,  his  part  in  the  Army  Plot,  651 

Jern,vngham,  favourite  of  Mary,  458 

Jews,  their  return  desired  by  Cromwell. 
708 

Joanna  of  Castile,  marries  Philip,  364  ; 
Henry  VII.  proposes  to  marry  her,  365 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  proposal  to  marry 
Mary,  517  ;  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
intends  to  invade  England,  532 

Johnston  of  Warriston,  advises  renewal 
of  the  Covenant,  639;  made  Lord  o* 
Session,  653  ;  executed,  729 

Jones,  Michael,  Presbyterian  commander 
in  Ireland,  680 ;  defeats  Preston,  691 ; 
defeats  Ormond,  692 

Joyce,  Cornet,  gets  possession  of  Charles 
I.,  682 

Juliers  and  Cleves,  disputed  succession 
to,  595,  696 

Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  Treasurer,  631 

Ket,  leader  of  the  Eastern  insurgents, 
432 ;  his  conduct,  433  ;  executed,  433 

Keynus,  his  discoveries  on  the  Orinoco, 
600  ;  his  suicide,  601 

Kildare,  Earl  of,  supports  Simnel,  358; 
summoned  to  London,  362;  restored, 
363  ;  his  position,  hereditary  Deputy, 
402;  three  times  recalled  and  rein- 
stated, 403 

Kimbolton.    [See  Mandeville.] 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  executed,  528 

Kirke,  his  cruelties,  768;  deserts  to 
William  III.,  785 

Knowles,  Sii-  Francis,  in  Elizabeth's  Coun- 
cU,  492 

Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  imprisoned, 
447 ;  burnt,  456 ;  sermons  quoted.  436. 
465,  470-473,  476 

I>amb,  Dr.,  murdered,  625 

Lambert.     [See  Simnel.] 

Lambert,  Parliamentary  general,  686  ;  at 
Dunbar,   696;   defeats  the  Protesters, 
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6»7 ;  at  Worcester,  697 ;  objects  to  the 
title  of  King,  711;  suppresses  a  riot, 
taken  prisoner  by  Monk,  719  ;  escapes, 
reimprisoned,  720 ;  excepted  from  the 
amnesty,  723 ;  imprisoned  for  life,  727 

La  Rochelle,  siege  of,  613,  621,  624 

Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  licenses 
8ibthor3>o's  sermon,  618;  made  Bisliop 
of  London,  626;  Charles's  advi.ser,  6.30; 
aims  at  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Church, 
631 ;  suppresses  the  Irish  Puritans,  633; 
his  measures  in  Scotland,  637  ;  his  new 
canons,  643  ;  impeached,  649 

Lauderdale,  Charles's  agent,  684;  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  728;  supersedes  Mid- 
dleton,  729;  member  of  the  Cabal 
ministry,  739 ;  remains  in  office,  745 ; 
connives  at  Louis  XIV.'s  intrigues,  748  ; 
persecutes  the  Covenanters,  754 

Lauzun,  escorts  the  Queen  and  Prince  to 
France,  785 

Lawson,  Commander  of  the  fleet,  719 

League  of  Cambrai,  368,  375 

League,  tlie  Holy,  368 ;  dissolved.  372 

Learning,  of  the  Church,  474, 480 ;  of  the 
laity,  384,  476,  477 ;  Greek  admitted  to 
the  universities,  476;  foundation  schools, 
478;  of  Henry  VIIL,  367;  of  Edward 
VL,  441,  477 ;  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  444, 
461,  477;  of  Elizabeth,  477,  490;  of 
Cromwell's  son,  477 

Legh  and  Leyton,  visit  the  monasteries, 
397,  480 ;  quoted,  478,  479,  481,  482 

Leicester.    [See  Dudley.] 

Leighton,  punishment  of,  631 

Lennox,  Earl  of  (father  of  Dandey),  goes 
to  Scotland,  503;  «lemands  Bothwell's 
trial,  509  ;  Regent,  520  ;  murdered,  525 

Lennox.    [See  Stuart.] 

Lenthall,  Speaker,  removed,  703 ;  re- 
turns, 718 

Leopold,  Emperor,  receives  Juliers  and 
Cleves,  695 

Lerma,  suggests  the  Spanish  match,  599 

Leslie,  Alexander,  Scotch  commander, 
640  ;  his  skill,  641 ;  made  Earl  of  Leven, 
653  ;  assembles  an  army  against  Charles, 
664;  enters  England,  668;  at  Marston 
Moor,  669;  at  Dunbar,  694 

Leslie,  David,  conquers  Montrose,  677  ;  at 
Dmibar,  694,  695;  suppresses  the 
Royalist  party,  696 

Levellers,  rise  of,  684;  spread  of,  689; 
suppressed,  690,  691 ;  bitterness  of,  705 

Lilburne,  his  pamphlets,  689 

Lindsay,  outlawed,  507;    assists  in  tlie 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  645 
Lindsay,  Royalist  general,  659 
Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  674, 

675 
Littleton,  becomes  a  courtier,  625  ;  counsel 
against  Hampden,  630  ;  flies  to  Charles, 
666 
Liturgy,  ordered  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Breviary,  419 ;  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, 430  ;  its  removal  demanded,  432 ; 
order  to  destroy  all  except  the  Prayer 


Book,  437;  revised,  492,  494;  pro- 
tected by  the  new  Canons  in  James 
I.'s  reign,  589;  the  Service  Book  en- 
forced in  Scotland,  638  a  Directors- 
appointed  in  the  place  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  666 ;  proposal  to  revise  the 
Liturgy,  725  ;  amended  by  Convocation, 
727 

Lockhart,  ambassador  to  France,  711  ; 
acknowledges  the  Rump,  718 

Lockyer,  the  Leveller,  shot,  690 

London,  description  of,  485,  486 ;  trade 
of,  798  ;  condition  of,  800,  801 

Louis  of  Nassau,  defeated,  612 ;  captures 
Mons,  526  :  kUled  at  Mook  Heath,  529 

Louis  XII.,  his  war  in  Italy,  368;  makes 
peace,  372 ;  marries  Princess  Mary,  372 ; 
dies,  373 

Louis  XIV.,  negotiates  with  the  Hugue- 
nots, 613,  621 ;  his  respect  for  Cromwell, 
713  ;  his  ambiliou,  his  marriage,  734  ; 
negotiates  with  Holland,  735  ;  pensions 
Charles  II.,  736;  invades  the  Nether- 
lands, 740 ;  his  projects,  secret  negotia- 
tions, 742;  distrusts  Charles,  746; 
bribes  him,  747  -  749  ;  reveals  the 
Secret  treaty,  750 ;  pensions  James  II., 
762  :  persecutes  the  Huguenots,  768  ; 
champion  of  the  Jesuits,  770  ;  excites 
the  anger  of  Holland  and  of  the  Pope, 
781  ;  his  offer  of  help  to  James  rejected, 
782 ;  receives  James  courteously,  787 

Lovel,  his  insurrection,  358 

Lowdon,  Scotch  Commissioner,  arrested, 
642  ;  Lord  Chancellor,  653 

Ludlow,  Parliamentary  general  in  Ireland, 
693 

Lumford,  mutiny  of  his  troops,  643 

Lumley,  arrested  for  complicity  in  the 
Ridolfi  Plot,  524 

Lumley,  signs  the  invitation  to  William 
III.   779 

Lutlicr,  383,  884 

Machinery,  use  of,  797 

Machyn,  his  diary,  quoted,  465,  458 

Macmahon,  rebellion  of.  654 

Maintenance,  suppressed  by  Henry  VII., 
359  ;  severe  laws  against,  363  ;  effect  of 
the  change,  471 

Main  Plot,  585,  586 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  received  into 
favour,  507 ;  signs  the  bond  of  Craig- 
millar,  507;  character  of,  supports 
Mary,  518  ;  corresponds  with  Elizabeth, 
520 ;  dies,  528 

Major-generals,  Cromwell's,  appointed, 
707  ;  withdrawn,  709 

Malary,  imprisoned,  604 

Malby,  President  in  Connaught,  640 ;  lays 
waste  the  Burkes'  country,  541;  kills 
Fitz-Maurice,  542 

Mandeville  (Lord  Manchester),  attempt  to 
arrest  him,  657;  leader  of  the  Associa- 
tion, 662;  at  Marston  Moor,  668;  sum- 
moned to  the  West,  669;  his  quarrel 
with  Cromwell,  670,  671;  excluded  by 
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the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  672 ;  on  the 
Committee,  673 

Mansfield,  raises  troops  in  England,  60d ; 
takes  service  with  the  Dutch,  GIO 

Manufactures  of  England,  description  of, 
794-796 

Manwaring,  his  sermon,  618 ;  rewarded, 
626 

Mar,  Earl  of,  refuses  to  give  up  Prince 
James,  510 ;  tries  to  prevent  the  Both- 
well  marriage,  510;  Regent,  524;  his 
prudence,  527  ;  dies,  528 

Mar,  Earl  of,  assists  in  the  Raid  of  Ruth- 
ven,  546 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
marries  James  IV.,  363;  Regent,  mar- 
ries Angus,  372 ;  comes  to  England,  373 ; 
returns  to  Scotland,  379  ;  her  bad  in- 
fluence over  James  V.,  415 

Margaret  of  Savoy,  Henry  VII.,  proposes 
to  marry  her,  364 

Margaret  of  Parma,  her  efforts  to  suppress 
heresy,  512 

Margrave  of  Baden,  defeated,  610 

Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  marries  Louis 
XIV.,  734 

Mark,  De  la,  captures  Brille,  626 

Markham,  concerned  in  the  Bye  Plot, 
pardoned,  586 

Martin  Mar-Prelate's  pamphlets,  570 

Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII,,  marries 
Louis  XII.,  372;  her  gaiety,  373;  mar- 
ries Brandon,  373 

Mary,  offered  to  Charles  V.,  378;  to  one 
of  Francis  I.'s  sons,  382  ;  declared  ille- 
gitimate, 394;  a  centre  for  Catholic 
reaction,  438  ;  persecuted,  439  ;  passed 
over  in  Edward  VI. 's  will,  441 ;  Nor- 
thumberland summons  her  to  London, 
she  escapes,  rallies  the  nobility  around 
her,  445 ;  proclaimed  Queen,  her  policy, 
446 ;  restores  the  Catholic  Church,  447 ; 
falls  in  love  with  Philip,  448  ;  prepares 
for  reconciliation  with  Rome,  declared 
legitimate,  head  of  the  Church,  449  ; 
hir  courage  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  450; 
her  sternness  to  Elizabeth,  449,  451, 
452 ;  her  mind  shaken,  452,  455 ;  her 
love  for  Philip,  453,  455  ;  receives  Pole, 
453 ;  prepares  for  her  confinement,  454 ; 
her  disappointment,  motives  for  perse- 
cution, 455 ;  her  misery,  455,  458 ;  dies, 
461 

Mary  of  Guise,  marries  James  V.,  415; 
Regent,  garrisons  Scotland  with  FVench- 
raen,  495 ;  opposes  the  Reformation, 
496 ;  seeks  help  from  France,  497 ;  dies, 
498 

Mary  Stuart,  bom,  416 ;  crowned,  417; 
marries  Francis  II.,  427,  496;  becomes 
Queen  of  France,  496  ;  refuses  to  ratify 
ttie  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  becomes  a 
widow,  498  ;  returns  to  Scotland,  499 ; 
consults  Elizabeth  on  her  marriage, 
503  ;  marries  Damley,  joins  the  Catho- 
lic League,  504;  quarrels  with  Damley, 
506 ;  assailfl  Murray,  plans  of  revenge 


for  Rizzio'g  murder,  506  ;  her  son  bom, 
607;  agrees  to  murder  Damley,  508; 
favours  Bothwell,  509;  visits  her  child, 
marries  Bothwell,  510 ;  taken  prisoner, 
abdicates,  escapes,  511 ;  flies  to  Eng- 
land, 512;  proofs  of  her  guilt,  515; 
her  proposed  marriage  with  Norfolk, 
515,  517,  522;  with  Don  John,  517; 
moved  to  Tutbury,  and  Coventry,  618  ; 
Elizabeth  thinks  of  restoring  her,  520; 
her  part  in  the  Ridolfl  Plot,  622; 
evidence  of  her  guilt  published,  524  ; 
her  death  demanded,  527 ;  effect  of  her 
intrigues  on  Ireland,  638 ;  plan  to  re- 
establish her,  545;  her  importance 
declines,  549 ;  she  makes  Philip  her 
heir,  is  moved  to  Tutbury,  550;  to 
Chartley,  to  Fotheringay,  her  trial, 
555;  convicted,  556;  her  death,  557 
Mary  de  Medici,  Regent,  602;  hated  by 
Richelieu,  640 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  marries 
William  III.,  748  ;  proposal  to  make  her 
Queen,  788 ;  refuses  to  be  Queen  alone, 
789 

Mary  of  Modena,  second  wife  of  James  II., 
accepts  West  India  slaves  after  tlie 
Bloody  Assizes,  768;  banishes  Cathe- 
rine Sedley,  770 ;  escapes  to  France,  785 

Mason,  his  character,  476;  his  letter  to 
Cecil,  473 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  526,  527 

Massey,  defends  Gloucester,  664  ;  his  suc- 
cesses, 676 ;  ordered  to  trelAud,  681 ; 
his  Presbyterianism,  684 

Matthias,  invited  to  help  the  Nether- 
landers,  532,  551;  supports  Protestwi- 
tism,  601 ;  dies,  602 

Maurice,  Prince,  comes  to  England,  659; 
defeats  Waller,  663 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  leader  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 564 

Maurice,  the  Puritan,  expelled  from  Par- 
liament, 667 

Maximilian,  wishes  to  marry  Anne  of 
Brittany,  360 ;  acknowledges  Warbeck, 
360;  his  object  In  joining  the  Holy 
League,  368;  he  succeeds,  372;  dies. 
377 

May,  the  historian,  quoted,  645 

Mayenne,  assists  Guise,  648;  crowns  Car- 
dinal Bourbon,  564 

Mazarin,  treats  with  Cromwell,  708,  712 

Medina  Sidonia,  commands  the  Armada. 
559,  562 

Melfort,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  772 

Mendoza,  the  Catholics  seek  his  protec- 
tion, 547;  urges  Guise  to  invade  Eng- 
land, 548 ;  dismissed,  549 

Mercantile  system,  described,  798,  799 

Merchants,  buying  land,  405,  469;  increase 
of  speculations,  469 ;  behaviour  to 
their  tenants,  470;  their  wealth,  466. 
467 

Mercuriano,  head  of  the  Jesuits,  assists 
Allen,  546 

Middleton,    Royal    Commissioner,    728; 
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his  rivalry  with  Lauderdale,  729 ;  dis- 
missed, 730 

Milanese,  occupied  by  France,  368 ;  given 
as  a  dowry  to  Charles  V.,  372 ;  conquered 
by  Francis  I.,  374;  reconquered  by 
Charles,  379;  conquered  by  Francis, 
380 ;  reconquered  by  Charles,  380 

Mildmay,  dies,  570 

Millenary  Petition,  587 

Milton,  supports  Cromwell,  705 

Ministers,  responsibility  of,  decided,  750, 
752 

Monarchy,  change  in  its  character,  357; 
triumph  of  its  power,  398;  lofty  views 
of,  442 ;  personal  character  of,  462 ; 
absolute  over  the  Commons,  464 ;  change 
in  Its  position,  581,  582 ;  idea  of  DiWne 
right,  583;  supported  by  the  Church, 
594;  effect  of  the  Stuart  theory,  627; 
opinions  on,  630;  Hobbes*  theory  of, 
791 

Monasteries,  suppression  of  the  lesser, 
397,  480-482 ;  surrender  of  the  greater, 
410,  411,  483,  484  ;  its  effect  on  the 
labour  market,  471 ;  their  number  aud 
wealth,  474,  479 ;  disorder  and  igno- 
rance in,  479,  480 

Monk,  takes  service  in  Parliamentary 
army,  668 ;  negotiates  with  O'Neil,  691, 
692 ;  defeats  the  Dutch,  701 ;  acknow- 
ledges the  Rump,  718;  marches  to 
London,  719;  Invites  Charles's  return, 
720 ;  advises  a  full  amnesty,  723 ;  made 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  commander  of 
the  fleet,  735 

Monmouth,  hires  bravos  to  insult  Coven- 
try, 743 ;  his  position,  754 ;  defeats  the 
Covenanters,  755 ;  returns,  received 
with  enthusiasm,  756;  his  triumphal 
progress,  757;  takes  refuge  in  Holland, 
764;  lands  in  Dorset,  7o5  ;  at  Bridge- 
water,  766;  at  Sedgmoor,  executed, 
767 

Monopolies,  granted  by  Elizabeth,  579; 
attacked  in  Parliament,  603;  sold  by 
Charles  I.,  629 

Montague,  his  writings,  612;  protected 
by  Charles  I,,  613;  proceeded  against, 
615;  promoted,  626 

Montague,  commander  of  Cromwell's  fleet, 
708 ;  wins  a  victory,  709 ;  assists  in  the 
capture  of  Mardyke,  712 ;  acknowledges 
the  Rump,  718;  ambassador  at  Paris, 
750 

Montmorency,  minister  of  Henry  II.,  439; 
taken  prisoner,  459;  fights  for  the 
Guises,  502 

Montreuil,  agent  of  Cliarles  I.,  679 

Montrose,  captures  Huntly,  641;  forms 
a  Royalist  party,  652;  his  part  in  the 
Incident,  653;  his  efforts  for  Charles, 
674 ;  his  victories,  675  ;  Charles's  hopes 
rest  on  him,  676 ;  defeated  at  Philip- 
haugh,  677 ;  supports  Charles  II.  in 
Scotland,  691 ;  defeated,  693 ;  executed, 
694 

Mordaunt,  Lord,  Joins  Mary,  446 

PVR.    MON. 


Mordaunt,  Royalist  conspirator,  718 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  Speaker  in  Parliament, 
opposes  Wolsey,  387 ;  Chancellor,  intro- 
duces a  Church  reform  bill,  389;  brings 
the   divorce    before    Parliament,    891; 
resigns   the   Chancellorship,    892;    ai 
rested,  pardoned,  394 ;  refuses  tiie  oath 
to  the  Succession  Act,  imprisoned,  395; 
executed,  396;  quoted,  471;  his  charac- 
ter and  works,  477 
Mortmain  Act,  evaded,  391 
Morton,  at  Rizzio's  death,  506 ;  outlawed, 
507 ;  tries  to  prevent  the  Bothwell  mar- 
riage, 510 ;  Regent,  528 ;  executed,  644 
Mounteagle,  implicated  in  Essex's  treason, 
578 ;  Gunpowder  Plot  revealed  to,  690 ; 
discovers  Fawkes,  591 
Mountjoy,  Deputy  In  Ireland,  579 
Munro,  Scotch  general  in  Ireland,  667 
Murray,   Earl    of,  head    of  the   national 
party,  499 ;  controls  Mary,  503 ;  repudi- 
ated by  Elizabeth,  505;   Damley  pro- 
mises to  recall  him,  Mary  attacks  him, 
506;   she  pretends  to  favour  him,  607; 
he  retires  to  France,  509;  returns,  made 
Regent,  511 ;   conquers  Mary  at  Lang- 
side,  512;   at  the  Conference  at  York, 
514;  sent  back  to  Scotland,  515;  sup- 
ports James,   518;    assassinated,  619; 
effect  of  his  death,  620 

Navigation  Act,  699;  accepted  by  the 
Dutch,  701 ;  its  effects,  799,  800 

Neil,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  attacked,  626 

Netherlands,  revolt  of  the,  512 ;  assisted 
by  English  volunteers,  526;  seek  help 
from  France,  529  ;  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
532  ;  assisted  by  AlenQon,  533  ;  declare 
their  independence,  551 ;  offer  them- 
selves to  Elizabeth,  552;  Leicester 
governor  of,  553  ;  deserted  by  Elizabeth, 
554 ;  prosperity  of,  564 ;  war  against 
the  Archdukes,  589  ;  truce  with  Spain, 
596;  opposition  to  Austria,  696  ;  per- 
secution of  Arminians,  death  of  Bame- 
velt,  607 ;  joins  Richelieu's  league,  611 ; 
gives  refuge  to  Charles  II,,  691 ;  two 
parties  in,  698 ;  their  trade  injured  by 
the  Navigation  Act,  699 ;  war  with 
Cromwell,  700,  701 ;  war  with  Charles 
II.,  734-736;  deserted  by  Louis  XIV., 
736;  Joins  the  Triple  Alliance,  740 ;  war 
with  Charles  II.  and  France,  743,  744 ; 
sympathy  of  England  for,  748;  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  749 ;  its  double  govern- 
ment, 765,  779,  780 

Newcastle,  Parliamentary  commander, 
661 ;  retires  to  the  Continent,  669 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  summoned  before 
Jeffreys.  775 

Noailles,  French  ambassador,  his  impor- 
tance, 446 

Nobility,  diminished  by  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  357,  468  ;  tyrannized  over  by 
Henry  VII.,  363;  regain  power  under 
Henry  VIII.,  388;  causes  for  tiieir  dis- 
content,  405 ;    opposed  to  the  Refer- 
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loation,  411,  442  ;  dislike  Thomas  Crom- 
well, 405,  412,  413 ;  hope  to  regain 
power  on  Cromwell's  fall,  435  ;  rally 
round  Mary,  445  ;  rise  of  a  new  nobility, 
464;  their  effect  on  agriculture,  470; 
desire  national  independence,  492 

Norfolk.    [See  Howard.] 

Norman  Leslie,  his  plot,  417 ;  murders 
Beaton,  419 ;  besieged  in  St.  Andrews, 
425 

rforris,  commanding  the  Netherlands, 
553 ;  his  expedition  to  Spain,  663 

Korthampton.    [See  Parr.] 

Northumberland.  [See  Dudley  and  Percy.] 

Northumberland,  Lord,  letter  to  Conway, 
643 

Nottingham,  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
William  III.,  785 

Noy,  becomes  a  courtier,  625;  devises 
ship-money,  629 

Sun  of  Kent,  her  influence,  891 ;  executed, 
394. 

O'DoNNBLL,  made  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  632 

Oates,  reveals  the  Popish  Plot,  750,  751 ; 
cruel  punishment  of,  768 

<yNeil,  Shan,  his  insurrection,  636 

O'Neil,  Tirlogh,  promises  allegiance,  536 

O'NeU,  Matthew,  made  Earl  of  Tyrone,  536 

O'Neil,  Brian,  son  of  Matthew,  rebels, 
639;  submits,  540 

O'Neil,  Hugh,  son  of  Matthew,  rebels, 
677,  578;  submits,  579;  reinstated,  632 

O'Neil,  Owen  Roe,  leader  of  the  Irish 
army,  680;  negotiates  with  Monk, 
691 ;  dies,  692 

O'Neil,  Sir  Phelim,  rebels,  654 

Orange.    [See  William.] 

O'ReUly,  rebels,  654 

Ormond  (Pierce  Butler),  eighth  Earl  of, 
Deputy,  403 ;  assists  Skeffington  against 
the  Fitzgeralds,  404 

Ormond  (Thomas),  tenth  Earl  of,  em- 
ployed against  the  Fitzgeralds,  637; 
refoses  to  join  in  the  colonization 
schemes,  638;  ordered  to  sujipress  Des- 
mond, 642 ;  his  devastations,  543 

Ormond  (James),  twelfth  Earl  of,  his 
views,  664;  Royalist  general,  667; 
Charles  I. 'a  correspondence  with,  674, 
675,  679,  680 ;  gives  up  Dublin  to  the 
Parliament,  680;  Charles  intrigues 
with,  684 ;  urges  Charles  II.  to  come  to 
Ireland,  691 ;  his  power  there,  692  ;  his 
intrigues  in  England,  712;  warned  to 
leave  London,  713 ;  advises  the  Declara- 
tion of  Breda,  720 

Ormond  (James),  thirteenth  Earl,  desert* 
James  II.,  785 

Overbury,  poisoned,  698 

Oxford,  Lord,  opposition  to  James  L, 
imprisoned,  604 

Pack,  Sir  Christopher,  proposes  to  make 

Cromwell  King,  710 
Pi^t,  helps  Somerset  to  set  aside  Henry 

vIII.'s  will,  422  ;    remonstrates  with 


him,  431,  432,  434,  465;  describes  the 
need  of  reform  in  England,  435  ;  allowed 
to  coin  false  money,  436 ;  sent  to  the 
Tower,  440;  sent  by  the  Council  to  re- 
ceive Mary,  446 ;  opposes  Gardiner,  452 

Pale,  the  English,  described,  401 

Talmer,  betrays  Somerset,  440 ;  executed, 
447 

Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  495; 
prefers  ritualism,  513;  persecutes  the 
Puritans,  667 

Parliament,  Henry  VII.  receives  the 
sanction  of,  356 ;  subservient,  357,  868, 
895;  rarely  summoned  by  Henry  VII., 
862 ;  Wolsey  rules  without,  377,  886  : 
asserts  its  privileges,  Sri? ;  ecclesiastical 
legislation  in,  389,  391,  392,  393,  396, 
897,  412,  430,  437,  522,  523  ;  Elizabeth's 
conduct  to,  566,  667,  679  ;  increased  im- 
portance of,  684  ;  acknowledged  a  Court 
of  Record,  688;  James  I.'s  dislike  to, 
699,  600,  604 ;  opposition  to  Jameg  in, 
694,  699,  603;  character  of,  609;  its 
hold  upon  the  Crown,  610;  opposition 
to  Charles  I.  in,  612,  614-616,  622- 
624,  626,  627,  642;  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment  meets,  644,  645  ;  passes  Root  ^\\i 
Branch  Bill,  650 ;  Triennial  BiU,  651 ;  i1  «j 
suspicions,  668;  Ordinance  of  MtUtia, 
658;  takes  the  Covenant,  664 ;  Self- 
denying  Ordinance,  672,  673;  Presby- 
terian, 680,  681;  quarrels  with  the 
army,  682,  683;  Pride's  Purge,  686; 
passes  sentence  on  Charles,  687 ;  House 
of  Lords  abolished,  688 ;  proposed  dis- 
solution of,  699,  700,  702 ;  expelled  by 
CromweU,  703 ;  Barebone's,  704  ;  under 
the  Instrument,  706;  reconstructed, 
712 ;  under  Richard  Cromwell,  717 ; 
the  Romp,  718-720;  the  Convention, 
722,  726;  Charles  II.'s,  726,  727: 
opposition  in,  731,  733,  736,  739,  743, 
746-748,  750,  767 ;  James  II.'s,  764,  769  : 
the  Convention,  788,  789 

Parma,  Prince  of,  sent  against  Orange, 
651 ;  besieges  Antwerp,  652  ;  conouers 
Leicester,  554  ;  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
land, 659;  leaves  the  Netherlands,  666 

Parr,  Catherine,  marries  Henry  VIII., 
415  ;  marries  Seymour,  dies,  429 

Parr,  William,  brother  of  Catherine,  made 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  423 ;  sent 
against  the  Western  rebels,  433  ;  sup- 
posed plot  against  him,  440 ;  convicted 
of  treason  against  Mary,  447;  in  Eliza- 
beth's Council,  492 

Parry,  his  plots  a^inst  Elizabeth,  660 

Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  his  mission  in  Bmr- 
land,  646 

Parsons,  Chief  Justice  in  Ireland,  654 

Paulet,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  made  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  440;  joins  Mary,  446; 
opposes  Gardiner,  462 

FaiUet,  Sir  Amyas,  has  charge  of  Mary, 
660;  refuses  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  her  execution,  557 

Peace.    [See  Treaty.] 
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Peasantry,  causes  for  their  discontent, 
405,  406;  effect  of  the  Vagrancy  Act, 
428;  effect  of  the  enclosures  and  pasture 
farms  on,  430,  470, 471 ;  socialistic  views 
excited,  481;  their  love  for  Somerset, 
440;  hatred  for  Northumberland,  446; 
their  condition,  468  ;  their  sufferings  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  573 ;  rebel  against  the 
enclosures,  693  ;  oppressed  by  Charles 
I.'s  taxes,  619,  628;  their  condition, 
802,  803 
Peckham,  Sir  Henry,  imprisoned,  457 
Pembroke,  his  opposition  to  Buckingham, 

612 
Penn,    Admiral,    his  expedition   to  the 
•  West  Indies,  708 

Penruddruck,  his  plot,  beheaded,  707 
Pepys,  his  diary  quoted,  720 
Percy,  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, killed,  359 
Percy,  Henry,  sixth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, supposed  to  have  been  contracted 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  400 
Percy,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  sixth  Earl, 

joins  the  Northern  rebellion,  407 
Percy,  Thomas  (his  son),  seventh  Earl, 
rebels  against  Elizabeth,  flies  to  Scot- 
land, 518;    imprisoned    in    Lochleven 
Castle,  619 
Percy,  Henry,  ninth  Earl,  implicated  in 
Main  Plot,  585 ;    imprisoned  for  life, 
591 
Percy,  steward  of  the  ninth  Earl,  Joins 

the  Gunpowder  Plot,  589 ;  killed,  591 
Pcrkin.    [See  Warbeck.] 
Perlin,  quoted,  467,  469 
Perro^  Sir  John,  Deputy  in  Ireland,  639, 

543 
Persecution  of  Catholics,   395,  412,  437, 
439,  493,  547,  649,  588, 592 ;  of  the  Cove- 
nanters,   728,    729,   787,    754-756,   764, 
772;   of  the  Huguenots,  494,  498,  501, 
627,  613,  624,  768,  781 ;   of  Nonconfor- 
mists, 613,  568,  570,  687,  589,  635,  727, 
729,  732,  763 ;   of  Protestants,  419,  447, 
454-461,  602,  708 
Petition  and  Advice,  710 
Petition   of    Right,    622-624;     violated, 

626 
Philibert  of  Savoy,  proposed  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  454;  leads  a  Spanish 
army  against  France,  469 
Philip,  the  Archduke,  acknowledges  War- 
beck,  860;  marries  Joanna,  864;  dies, 
365 
Philip  II.,  proposed  marriage  with  Mary, 
448 ;  her  love  for  him,  452 ;  comes  to 
England,  453;  his  power  in  England 
restricted,  454 ;  leaves  England,  be- 
comes Emperor,  455 ;  revisits  England, 
459  ;  proposes  to  marry  Elizabeth,  dis- 
likes her  Protestantism,  489;  she  rejects 
him,  492  ;  faithful  to  English  alliance, 
494;  engaged  to  Elizabeth  of  France, 
495;  ^Msents  to  Dudley's  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  500  ;  thinks  of  espous- 
ing Mary's  cause   517;  unwilling  to  go 


to  war  with  Elizabeth,  521 ;  renews  his 
alliance    with  her,    528;    reftises   her 
mediation  in  the  Netherlands,  529;  un- 
willing to  help  Ireland,  538;   receives 
Irish  refugees,  541 ;  allows  a  small  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland,  542 ;  his  war  with 
Portugal,  545,   647;    promises  help  to 
Guise,  548  ;  becomes  Mary's  heir,  650 ; 
desires  Elizabeth's  assassination,   550; 
detains  the  English  ships,  55H;  deter- 
mines to  invade  England,  558 ;  prepares 
the  Armada,  559;    lays  claim  to  Brit- 
tany, 566;  roused  by  Essex's  victory. 
571 ;  dies,  575 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  406-408 
Plague,  in  London,  732 
Plotters,  the,  653 
Pole,  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  genealog 

of,  409 ;  supports  Simnel,  358 
Pole,  Edmund  de  la,  banished,  365 
Pole,  Reginald,  genealogy  of,  409,  urg^ 
reconciliation  with  Rome,  448 ;  returm- 
to  England  as  Legate,  addresses  Parlia- 
ment, 453 ;    his  persecutions,  454 ;  de- 
posed for  heresy,  dies,  461 
Pole,  Henry,   Lord  Montague,  his  con- 
spiracy, 409,  executed,  410 
Pole,  Margaret,  Countess   of   Salisbury, 
head  of  the  Yorkists,  382;   implicated 
with  the  Nun  of  Kent,  394;  her  con- 
spiracy, 410 
Ponet,  inade  Bishop  of  Winchester,  487 
Poor  Law,  passed,  678 
Popes — 
Adrian  VI.,  his  character,  dies,  880 
Clement  VII.,  alliance  with  Francis  I., 
880 ;     refuses    the    Divorce,     886 ; 
threatens  excommunication,  893 ;  ex- 
communicates Henry,  895 
Innocent  XL,    his  policy,    770;    his 

quarrel  with  Louis  XIV.,  781 
Jiuins  II.,  his  policy,  868 ;  his  snccess, 
370;  his  dispensation  to  Henry  VIII. 
disputed,  385,  390 
Julius  III.,  his  character,  489;  makes 
Pole  Legate,    sends   his  absolution, 
463  ;  dies,  465 
Leo  X.,    his    character,    870 ;    makes 
Wolsey  Cardinal,  375;  dies,  879;  his 
bull  against  Luther,  384 
Paul  III.,  makes  Fisher  Cardinal,  896  ; 
sends  Henry  VIII.  a  bull  of  deposi- 
tion, 396 ;  dies,  439 
Paul  IV.,  his  character,  455;  eager  to 
expel  the  Spaniards  from  Naples,  45?; 
deprives  Pole  for  heresy,  461 
Pius   v.,    excommunicates    Elizabeth, 
520;  instigates  the  Ridolfl  Plot,  52'v  . 
on  bad  terms  with  Philip,  538 
Popish  Plot,  750,  761,  754 
Pouch,  Captain,  his  rebellion,  693 
Powis,  joins    Sunderland's    party,    770; 

Solicitor-General,  771 
Poynings,  his  law  established  in  Ireland, 
362 ;  member  of  Henry  VIII.'s  ministry, 
867 ;    the  law  neglected  by  Falkland, 
633;   the  use  Wentworth  made  of  it 
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tJ34,  635 ;  Charles  authorizes  Ormond  to 
suppress  it,  674 

Poyntz,  follows  the  Scotch  army,  680; 
his  Presbyterianisin,  684 

Praemunire,  Wolsey  breaks,  376;  suffers 
for,  388 ;  the  Church  accused  of  break- 
ing, 390 

Presbyterianism,  established  in  Scotland, 
568  ;  republican  principles  of,  583,  645 ; 
established  in  England,  ^^^  ;  contrasted 
with  Independency,  670;  ordinance 
establishing  it,  680 ;  its  quarrel  with 
the  army,  681;  outbreak  in  London. 
683 

Preston,  defeated,  691 ;  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  North,  776;  succeeds  Sunder- 
land, 783 

Prices,  468,  471,  473,  485,  802,  803 

Pride,  purges  the  House,  686 

Privateers,  their  expeditions,  516, 560,  672 ; 
against  Spain,  523, 563 ;  their  Protestan- 
tism, 534 

Protestantism  [see  Reformation,  Persecu- 
tion, and  Puritans],  Cecil's  love  for,  489; 
shown  in  Parliament,  522,  623 ;  excited 
by  the  Catholic  plots,  534 ;  established 
in  Ireland,  535,  536 ;  in  Scotland,  545 

Protesters,  Cromwell's  sj-mpathy  with. 
696 

Prynne,  his  punishment,  631 

Puritans,  an  organized  body,  612,  613 ;  in- 
crease of,  667;  persecuted,  568,  669; 
triumphant,  570  ;  their  views  of  royalty, 
583 ;  disappointed  in  James  I.,  585, 586, 
589  ;  sign  the  Millenary  Petition,  687 ; 
republicanism  of,  645 

Pym,  imprisoned,  604;  quoted,  644;  re- 
ffises  to  interfere  in  the  No-Bishop 
riots,  645;  impeaches  Strafford,  645; 
takes  advantage  of  panics,  650  ;  quoted, 
651 ;  fosters  riots,  657 ;  attempt  to 
arrest  him,  657 

Raiksborouoh,  Parliamentary  comman- 
der, 678 

Raleigh,  his  rise,  670;  founds  Virginia, 
572;  concerned  in  the  Main  Plot,  685; 
imprisoned,  586 ;  released,  600 ;  explores 
the  Orinoco,  601 ;  executed,  601 

Randolph,  ambassador  to  Scotland,  504 ; 
dies,  570 

RatcUffe,  Thomas,  third  Earl  of  Sussex, 
opposes  the  Northern  insurrection,  518; 
invades  Scotland,  520 

RatcUffe,  Henry,  fourth  Earl,  dies,  570 

Reeve,  Parliamentary  judge,  666 

Reformation,  first  signs  of,  357 ;  progress 
of,  383;  spread  of,  389;  its  political 
character,  398;  its  disorders,  411;  its 
violence,  424,  429,  435,  437 ;  consequent 
immorality,  438,  472 ;  opposition  to,  442, 
447  [see  Persecution  and  Church] 

Relics,  examination  and  destruction  of. 
478,  479 

Remonstrance,  the  Great,  656 

ReDiwrd,  Spanish  ambassador,  his  advice 
to  Mtrv,  446, 447 ;  suggests  her  marriage 


with  Pliilip,  448;  urges  the  death  of 
Lady  Jane  and  Elizabeth,  447,  451,  452 ; 
his  hold  upon  Mary,  453 ;  disapproves 
of  the  persecution,  454;  astonished  at 
Elizabeth's  Protestant  measures,  492 
Requescens,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
529 ;  sends  ambassadors  to  Elizabeth, 
530;  breaks  up  the  Douay  Seminary, 
546 ;  dies,  530 
Revenue  of  Henry  VII.,  362;  of  Charles 

II.,  725;  of  James  II.,  764 
Richelieu,  his  opposition  to  Austria,  610; 
his  policy,  611 ;  English  ships  lent  him, 
613  ;  Buckingham's  quarrel  with,  621 ; 
besieges  La  liochelle,   624;  helps  the 
Scotch,  640,  642 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  nominated  successor 
to  Henry  VIII.,  400;  dies,  401;  Viceroy 
in  Ireland,  403 
Ridley,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  424 ; 
Bishop  of  London,  437 ;   imprisoned, 
455  ;  burnt,  456 
Ridolfl,    his    conspiracy,    622,  623;   dis- 
covered, 524 
Rigby,  besieges  Latham  House,  668 
Rizzio,  Mary's  secretary,  505 ;  murdered. 

506 
Rochester,  friend  of  Gardiner,  452;  the 

Government  in  his  hands,  458 
Rogers,  burnt,  454 
Rookwood,  joins  Gunpowder  Plot,  690; 

imprisoned,  591 
Root  and  Branch  Bill,  650 
Ross,  Bishop  of,  Mary's  agent,  623 ;  con- 
fesses the  Ridolfl  Plot,  524 
Rothes,  a  creature  of  Lauderdale,  730; 

persecutes  the  Covenanters,  754 
Roundhead,  the  word  first  used,  657 
Rudyard,  quoted,  650 
Rximp,   origin  of,  687;  bitterness  of  the 
excluded  members,  705  ;  restored,  718; 
ejected,  recalled,  719 ;  dissolves  itselt 
720 
Rupert,  comes  over,  659;    at  Edgehill, 
660 ;  his  raids,  661 ;  takes  Bristol,  662 ; 
relieves  Latham  House,  668  ;  at  Marston 
Moor,  668,  669;  checks  Cromwell's  ad- 
vance, 675;  atNaseby,  676 ;  loses  Bristol, 
677;   commands  the  Irish   fleet,  692; 
escapes  to   Portugal,  698;    commands 
Charles  II. 's  fleet,  735 
Russell,  Sir  John  (first  Earl  of  Bedford), 
suppresses  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion, 
406 ;  suppresses  the  Western  rebellion, 
432,  433  ;  opposes  Somerset,  434 
Russell,  Francis  (second  Earl  of  Bedford), 

in  Elizabeth's  Council,  492 
Russell,  William  (son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Bedford),  leader  of  the  Country  party, 
749 ;  leaves  the  ministry,  753 ;  withdmws 
from  Shaftesbury's  extreme  measures, 
758 ;  executed  for  complicity  in  the  Rye- 
House  Plot,  759 
Russell,  Edward  (consin  of  William),  signs 

tlie  invitation  to  William  III.,  779 
Ruthven,  kills  Rizzio,  506 ;  outlawed,  607 
Ruthven,  Raid  of.  545 
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Ruvlgny,  French  ambassador,  748 
Rye-House  Plot,  759 

St.  Aldioonde,  Dutch  ambassador,  dis- 
missed, 530 

St.  John,  Hampden's  counsel,  630 ;  Soli- 
citor-General, 655;  at  Uxbridge,  674; 
ambassador  to  Holland,  699 

St.  Leger,  colonizes  Muuster,  637 

Salisbury,  Lady.     [See  Pole.] 

Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
draws  up  the  petition  against  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  777 ;  made  head 
of  the  Provisional  CouncU,  786;  pro- 
poses a  regency,  788 

Sanctuaries,  their  effect  on  crime,  471 

Sandars,  Lawrence,  burnt,  454 

Sanders,  organizes  an  expedition  from 
Spain,  541 ;  lands  at  Kerry,  542 ;  de- 
feated, 543 

Saville.    [See  Halifax.] 

SaviUe,  becomes  a  courtier,  625 ;  deceives 
Lowdon,  643 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  persecutes  the  Vaudois,  708 

Scotland,  acknowledges  Wavbeck,  361, 
war  with  Henry  VIII.,  370,  371 ;  con- 
dition after  Flodden,  372,  373 ;  Fiench 
intrigues  in,  379 ;  enmity  to  England, 
414,  415 ;  Somerset's  invasion,  416,  417  ; 
Battle  of  Pinkie,  425,  426;  condition 
after  Pinkie,  495 ;  regency  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  496-498;  jealous  of  foreign  inter- 
ference, proposal  of  union  with  England, 
499;  affairs  in,  505-512,  519,  520,  524, 
527,  528,  544-546,  550,  606,  607;  affairs 
in,  636-644 ;  Charles's  visit  to,  653 ; 
Montrose's  campaign  in,  675, 677 ;  Crom- 
well's campaign  in,  694-696, 698;  Charies 
II. '8  government  of,  728,  729,  737,  755, 
756;  James  II.'s  persecutions  in,  763, 
764  ;  Argyle's  expedition  in,  765 

Scott,  member  of  Cromwell's  Upper  House, 
712 ;  leader  of  opposition  against  Richard 
CromweU,  717 
Scroggs,  believes  in  the  Popish  Plot,  751 ; 

his  imfair  conduct,  754 
Selden,   his   decision    on    Buckingham's 
case,  616 ;  his  speech,  623 ;  apprehended, 
627 ;  supports  Strafford,  648 
Self-denying  Ordinance,  672,  673 
Service  Book  [see  Liturgy],  introduced  in 

Scotland,  638 
Sexby,  his  plot,  709 ;  apprehended,  712 
Seymour,  Jane,  marries  Henry  VIII.,  400 ; 

dies,  408  ,,  , ,    i. 

Sejinour,  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford  (eldest 
brother  of  Jane),  invades  Scotland  and 
France,  417,  418;  his  triumph  in  the 
Council,  420,  422 ;  made  Duke  of  Som- 
erset and  Protector,  his  character,  423 ; 
violence  of  his  reformation,  424 ;  fights 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  425,  426;  declares 
war  with  France,  427  :  reverses  Henry's 
home  policy,  427,  428;  his  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  430 ;  effects  of  his  policy, 
431-433;  his  struggle  to  retain  his 
power,   434 ;    sent  to  the  Tower.   434 ; 


his  motives,  435;  intercedes  for  Gar- 
diner, 437;  regains  influence,  charged 
with  treason,  executed,  440 ;  the  people's 
love  for  him,  440 

SejTBOur,  Thomas  (brother  of  the  Pro- 
tector), promoted,  423;  marries  Cathe- 
rine Parr,  guardian  of  Elizabeth  and 
Lady  Jane,  proposes  to  marry  Elizabeth, 
his  treason,  429 ;  executed,  430 

Seymour,  Edward  (second  son  of  the  Pro- 
tector), marries  Catherine  Grey,  676 

Seymour,  Edward,  Lord  Beauchamp  (son 
of  Edward),  claimant  to  the  throne,  576 

SejTuour,  William  (son  of  Beauchamp), 
marries  Arabella  Stuart,  596;  escapes, 

597 
Seymour,   Edward  (descended  from  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Protector),  opposes 
James  II.,  764  ;  head  of  the  Opposition, 
769  :  joins  William,  784 

Seymour,  Henry,  naval  commander,  560, 

561 
Shaftesbury,  member  of  the  Cabal  Min- 
istry, 739;  changes  sides,  745;  impri- 
soned, 747 ;  makes  use  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  751 ;  leader  of  the  Opposition,  752, 
753 ;  presents  James  as  a  Popish  recu- 
sant, 756  ;  his  plan  of  insurrection,  758 ; 
he  retires  to  the  Continent,  758 

Shakspere,  574  ^  . , 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  his 
character,  728  ;  assists  Lauderdale,  730 ; 
persecutes  the  Covenanters,  754;  mur- 
dered, 755 

Sharington,  Master  of  the  Bristol  Mmt, 
supplies  Seymour  with  money,  429; 
issues  testons,  436  ;  his  immense  gains, 
472 

Ship-money,  devised,  629 ;  trial  on,  630 : 
collected,  642 ;  Charles  offers  to  resign, 
643  ;  declared  illegal,  650 

Shrewsbury.    [See  Talbot.] 

Sibthorpe,  his  sermon,  618 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  Deputy  in  Ireland,  536 ; 
his  colonization  schemes,  537  ;  recalled, 
538;  returns  as  Deputy,  540;  returns 
home,  542 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  death,  554 

Sidney,  Henry,  signs  the  invitation  to 
William,  779;  gives  him  information, 

782 
Sidney,  Algernon,  executed  for  complicity 

in  the  Rye-House  Plot,  759 
Simnel,  Lambert,  his  insurrection,  358, 359 
Skefflngton,  sent  to  Ireland,  403 ;  restores 

order  there,  404 
Skippon,  defends  London,  661 ;  drfeated, 

669;  ordered  to  Ireland,  681;  inquires 

into  the  army  grievances,  682 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  friend  of  Somerset, 

434 ;  attempts  to  colonize  Ulster,  538 
Southampton.    [See  Wriothesley.] 
Spenser,  574,  575 
Spottiswood,    Chancellor    of    Scotland, 

,       637 

Stafford.    [See  Howard.] 
I    Stanley,  Sir  William,  executed,  860 
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Stanley,  commanding  at  Flodden,  372 

Stamford,  Parliamentary  general,  661 ;  de- 
feated, 668 

Stapleton,  Presbyterian,  yields  to  the 
army,  682 

Star  Chamber.    [See  Court] 

Strafford.    [See  Wentworth.] 

Strode,  attempt  to  arrest  him,  657 

Stuart,  E8m6  (nephew  of  Lennox,  Damley's 
father),  visits  Scotland,  his  schemes, 
made  Earl  of  Lennox,  544 ;  fails  to  in- 
duce Philip  to  join  him,  645  ;  his  quarrel 
with  the  Kirk,  545;  flies  to  Paris,  his 
plans  thwarted,  646 

Stuart,  James  (nephew  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree  and  Mar- 
garet Hamilton,  Arran's  sister),  obtains 
James's  favour,  546 ;  made  Earl  of  Arran, 
his  character,  550 

Stukely,  privateer,  invades  Algier,  dies. 
641 

Subsidy,  described,  613 

Suffolk.    [See  Grey.] 

Sully,  ambassador,  his  connection  with 
the  Main  Plot,  585 

Sunderland,  his  character,  753 ;  supports 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  757 ;  supports  James 
IL,  759;  member  of  the  Cabinet,  762; 
head  of  the  Catholic  party,  770 ;  triumph 
of  his  party,  774 ;  requested  to  present 
the  Bishops'  Petition,  777 ;  betrays  them, 
778:  offers  to  support  William,  782; 
deprived  of  his  office  by  James,  783 

Surrey.    [See  Howard.] 

Sussex.    [See  Ratcliffe.] 

Tables,  organization  of  the,  638 

Talbot,  Francis,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
member  of  Henry  VIII.'s  ministry,  867  ; 
suppresses  the  Northern  insurrection. 
407 

Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  joins  Sunder- 
land's party,  770;  urges  the  destruction 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  774;  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  774 ;  his  plans  for 
Ireland,  776  ;  advises  the  use  of  the 
Irish  army  in  England,  780 

Taylor,  Rowland,  burnt,  454 

Temptle,  Sir  William,  arranges  the  Triple 
Alliance,  740 ;  ambassador  to  Holland, 
745 ;  his  scheme  of  government,  752  763 

Thompson,  the  Leveller,  shot,  690 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  implicated  in 
Wyatt's  conspiracy,  acquitted,  452 

Throgmorton,  John,  in  the  Dudley  con- 
spiracy, sent  to  the  Tower,  457;  tor- 
tured, 458 

Throgmorton,  Thomas,  arrested,  548 ;  exe- 
cuted, 649 

Thurloe,  Secretary  of  State,  712 ;  proclaims 
Richard  Cromwell,  714 

Tilly,  General,  his  successes,  619 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  granted  for  one 
year,  613;  described  (note),  613;  com- 
plained of,  615 ;  coUected,  617  :  Charles's 
view  of,  624 ;  granted  to  Charles  II.,  725 

Tories,  origin  of  the  name,  766 


Trade,  469,  470,  572,  «99,  797-799 

Treaties— Etaples,  1495,  860 :  Great  Inter- 
course, 1496,  360 ;  >vith  Scotland,  1502, 
363;  League  of  Cambrai,  1508,  368; 
Holy  League,  1511,  368;  with  France, 
1614,  872 ;  Confederacy,  1518,  375 ;  with 
Scotland,  1523,  379;  Nice,  1539,  412; 
with  Saxony  and  Cleves,  1640,  413; 
Crfipy,  1544,  418;  Boulogne,  1546,  418; 
with  France,  1550,  435 ;  Passau,  1552, 
439 ;  with  France,  1559, 494 ;  Cateau-Cam- 
br6si8,  1559,  495 ;  of  Edinburgh,  1660, 
498;  Amboise,Peaceof,  1563, 602;  Ghent, 
1576,  532;  Union  of  Utrecht,  1579,  551 ; 
Independence  of  the  States,  1580,  651 ; 
with  Netherlands,  1585,  653 ;  Vervins, 
1598,565;  with  Prance,  1595,  566;  Tnace 
with  Spain,  1609,695;  Niclasburg,  1622, 
610;  MouQon,  1626,  611;  Berwick,  1640 
641;  Ripon,  1640,  644;  with  Ireland, 
1645,  674;  Newport,  1648,  686;  West- 
phalia, 1648,  734;  Breda,  1667,  736; 
Triple  Alliance,  1668,  740;  Dover,  1670, 
742;  Westminster,  1674,  745;  Secret 
Treaty  with  France,  1678,  749;  Nime- 
guen,  1678,  749 

Tremayne,  involved  in  the  Dudley  con- 
spiracy, 457 

Tresham,  implicated  in  Essex's  treason, 
578;  joins  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  saves 
Mounteagle,  690 

Trevor,  Parliamentary  Judge,  666 

Triennial  Bill,  passed,  651 

Triers,  appointed,  706;  assisted  by  the 
major-generals,  707;  the  qualification 
for,  724 

Triple  Alliance,  740 

Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  Mary's 
Church  Commission,  447;  his  persecu- 
tions, 454 

Turenne,  his  victories,  718;  his  death. 
747 

Turks,  Invading  Europe,  374 ;  alliance  with 
Francis  I.,  416 ;  with  Henry  II.,  439 

Turner,  attacks  Buckingham,  616 

Turner,  Sir  John,  his  cruelties  in  Scotland. 
737 

Tyndale,  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
burnt,  410 

Tyrone.    [See  O'Niel.] 

Undertakers  of  James's  Parliament, 
600 ;  blamed,  603 

Union  of  Utrecht,  651 

Universities  of  Europe,  the  divorce  ques- 
tion referred  to  them,  390;  of  England, 
poverty  of,  438,  477,  478;  study  of 
Greek  permitted  in,  476 ;  of  Oxford  and 
Cambndge  interfered  with  by  James 
XL,  771,  775,  776 

Uses,  Statute  of,  405 

Vagrancy  Act,  428,  468,  469,  471 ;  laws 

against  vagrants,  678 
Valentine,  Imprisoned,  627 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  his  notes,  648 ;  at  Ux- 

bridge,    674;    excepted  from  the  Am- 
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nesty ,  petition  for  his  life,  723 ;  executed, 
727 
Van   Tromp,    Dutch   admiral,    642;    his 

death,  701 

Vassals,  imprisoned,  626 

Vaux,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  dress,  466 

Venables,  sent  to  Londonderry,  693;  his 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  708 

Venice,  its  power,  league  against,  368; 
joins  against  Francis,  379 

Villiers,  favourite  of  James  I.,  698; 
friendship  with  Spain,  599;  made  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  604 ;  visits  Spain, 
quarrels  with  Bristol,  605;  his  reason 
for  the  French  match,  611 ;  opposition 
to  him,  612 ;  his  diflacult  position,  613 ; 
effort  for  popularity,  614 ;  impeached, 
616;  attacks  Bristol,  616;  estranged 
fixjm  France,  620 ;  quarrels  with  Riche- 
lieu, 621;  expedition  to  Rh6,  621;  at- 
tack on,  623 ;  assassinated,  624 ;  charac- 
ter, 626  ,       ,  „     ,  . 

Villiers,  George,  second  Duke  of  Buckmg- 
ham  (son  of  the  first  Duke),  opposes 
Clarendon,  738;  member  of  the  Cabal 
ministry,  739 ;  attempts  toleration,  740; 
joins  the  popular  party,  745;  imprisoned, 
747 ;  his  duel  with  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, 800 

Virginia,  founded  by  Raleigh,  572 

Vowel,  his  plot,  executed,  705 

Waostajt,  his   plot   against   Cromwell, 

707 
Wakeman,  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
Popish  Plot,  754 

Wallenstein,  General,  his  successes,  619 

WallftT,  William,  defeated,  honourably  re- 
ceived, 663;  defeated,  669;  excluded 
by  Self-denying  Ordinance,  672;  suc- 
cessful, 676 ;  his  Presbyterianism,  684 

Waller,  Edmund,  his  plot,  666 

Walsingham,  made  Secretary,  490;  his 
character,  490 ;  persecutes  the  Catholics, 
547;  discovers  Guise's  projects,  648; 
discovers  the  Babington  conspiracy, 
655;  dies,  570  ^ 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  his  claims,  359 ;  acknow- 
tedged  in  Ireland,  France,  Burgundy, 
and  Scotland,  869,  360 ;  his  first  inva- 
sion, 360 ;  his  second,  361 ;  his  confes- 
sion, 861 ;  executed,  362 

Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ChanceUor,  367;  resigns,  375;  his 
opinion  of  the  taxes,  387 ;  resigns  his 
archbishopric,  dies,  392;  his  inquiries 
into  the  monasteries,  480 

Warwick.    [See  Edward  and  Dudley.] 

Wa^^son,  his  part  in  the  Bye  Plot,  executed, 

Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  commanding  at 
Calais  460 

Wentworth,  the  Puritan,  excites  Eliza- 
beth's anger,  630  .  ,    ,  * 

Wentworth  (Lord  Strafford),  pricked  for 
sheriff,  615;  his  speech,  622;  becomes 
the  mainstay  of  tke  Court,  626;  fines 


Sir  D.  Fowles,  629 ;  his  opinion  of  ship- 
money,    629;    Charles's   adviser,    630; 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  North, 
632 ;  Deputy  of  Ireland,  633 ;  his  scheme 
of  government,  634,  635 ;  persecutes  the 
Puritans,  excites  discontent,  636;  ad 
vises  caution  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
640;  ordered  to  attack  Scotland,  641; 
prepares   t^   impeach   Pym.   ^^I   ^^^ 
trial,  646-648 ;  his  execution,  649 
Western  rebellions,  409,  432,  471 
Weston,  Lord  Treasurer,  625;    attacked, 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  escapes  to  Scot- 
land, 518 ;  invades  England,  520 

Whalley,  mutiny  in  his  regiment,  690; 
wishes  Cromwell  to  take  the  title  of 
King,  711 

Wharton,  imprisoned,  747 

Whigs,  origin  of  the  name,  756 

Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  per- 
secutes the  Puritans,  569 

Wildman,  his   plots    against   Cromwell, 

707  _ 

William  I.  of  Orange,  petitions  Philip  li. 
against  the  Edicts,  begins  the  war,  612 ; 
Brille  captured  in  his  name,  526;  rl^ects 
Elizabeth's  mediation,  629;  sends  am- 
bassadors to  her,  630;  forms  the  Union 
of  Utrecht,  declares  the  independence 
of  the  States,  is  assassinated,  561 

William  II.  of  Orange  (grandson  of  Wil- 
liam LX  marries  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles;  I.,  receives  Charles  II.,  691 ; 
hostile  to  the  Parliament,  dies,  698 

William  III.  (son  of  William  II.),  W* 
young  to  be  Stadtholder,  734 ;  leader  of 
the  anti-republican  party,  t735 ;  saves 
Holland  from  the  French,  744  ;  marries 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jamrp  IT,  748; 
Charles  IL  proposes  to  inake  him 
regent,  757;  tries  to  prevei  i  Argyle's 
.  expedition,  764;  the  Whi-  nt  ply  to 
him,  775;  fear  of  his  suci  >»  u,  776; 
invited  to  England,  779 ;  his  difficulties, 
780 ;  his  declaration,  783 ;  lands  in  Tor- 
bay,  784 ;  treats  with  James's  commis- 
sioners,  786 ;  goes  to  London,  787  ;  pro- 
claimed King,  789 

Williams,    Archbishop    of    York,    Lord 
Keeper,  604;  accused  bySibthorpe,  618 
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BEFORE  the  Crown  was  absolutely  offered  to  William,  the  Con- 
vention was  eager  to  reform  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
abuses  of  the  last  reign.  It  was  shown  by  the  wiser  leaders  among 
them  that  stuch  reforms  would  entail  a  mass  of  legislation  which, 
The  Declaration  to  ^6  doue  well,  must  occupy  several  years.  It  was 
of  Eight.  therefore    determined   that,  for  the  present,  a  solemn 

declaration  of  principles  only  should  be  drawn  up.  This  is  known 
as  the  Declaration  of  Right.  In  it,  after  enumerating  the  evils  from 
which  the  country  had  suffered,  the  Lords  and  Commons  declared 
that  the  dispensing  power  does  not  exist,  that  without  grant  or  con- 
sent of  Parliament  no  money  can  be  exacted  by  the  sovereign,  and 
no  army  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  They  also  affirmed  the  right  of 
petition,  the  right  of  free  choice  of  representatives,  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  these  things, 
crown  accepted  ^^  ^^iquent  Parliaments.  This  Declaration  having  been 
by^wiiiiam  and  read  to  William  and  Mary,  the  Crown  Avas  solemnly 
offered  them  by  Halifax,  and  by  them  accepted.  They 
were  immediately  proclaimed  amid  general  plaudits. 

Thus  was  consummated,  with  scarcely  any  bloodshed,  and  by  what 
Character  of  the  appeared  an  almost  unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Revolution.  nation,  a  complete  revolution.  It  was  not  the  less  a 
revolution  because  it  was  held  that  the  whole  Constitution  of  England 
passed  on  in  its  minutest  detail  unchanged.  By  it  was  overthrown 
lor  ever  the  theory  which  came  into  existence  under  the  Tudors,  and 
was  brought  to  perfection  under  the  Stuarts  ;  henceforward  it  was 
impossible  that  the  King  should  be  regarded  either  as  the  proprietor 
ol  the  country,  or  as  a  ruler  by  divine  right,  the  representative  of  God 
upon  earth.  In  the  place  of  this  theory  was  substituted  that  great 
Whig  theory,  whicli,  arising  among  the  Puritans,  had  enjoyed  a  brief 
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triumph  in  the  successes  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and,  violently  over- 
thrown at  the  Restoration,  had  succeeded  in  making  good  its  position 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts, — the  theory  which  regarded 
the  King  as  reigning  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  in  virtue  of  an 
implied  contract  with  them.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position 
thus  taken  by  the  nation  as  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  Parlia- 
ment, its  representative,  became  in  its  turn  supreme,  and  although 
the  change  was  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  gradually  taking  to  themselves  not  only  the  duties  of 
legislation,  but  also  the  executive.  The  ministry,  therefore,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  still  regarded  as  the  King's  ministers 
became  by  degrees  tile  national  ministers,  answerable  for  their 
conduct  in  Parliament,  and  before  long  became  in  fact  little  else  than 
the  executive  Committee  of  the  majority  in  Parliament. 

The  unanimity   of  parties  which   had   secured   the  triumph  of 
William  was  of  short  duration,  nor  was  his  personal 
popularity  long-lived.      The  apparent  coldness  of  his   ni^Jirpuiarity  of 
demeanour,  his  carelessness  of  the  pomps  of  the  Court,   ^^"**™- 
his  wretched  health,  which  obUged  him  to  withdraw  from  London 
and  establish  his  Court  at  Kensington,  speedily  rendered  him  per- 
sonally unpopular ;  while,  as  soon  as  the  general  danger  which  had 
caused  their  union  was  removed,  the  fundamental  differences  which 
divided  political  parties  at  once  made  themselves  obvious.     Moreover 
the  tendency  to  reaction,  visible  after  all  political  excitements,  began 
to  show  itself.     Two  classes  were  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  kindly 
the  revolution  which  had  been  wrought.     These  were  the  clergy  and 
the  army.     The  greater  part  of  the  clergy   had  spent   Diicontent  of 
their  lives  in  inculcating  the  duty  of  passive  obedience.    *^«  «i«»'8y 
Although  that  theory  had  broken  down  in  practice  when  the  attacks 
of  the  Crown  were  directed  against  themselves,  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  submit  without  difficulty  to  a  complete  reversal  of  their 
political  creed,  nor  could  they  help  seeing  that  the  success  of  William 
implied  nothing  short  of  the  substitution  of  the  Whig  doctrine  for  that 
of  monarchy  by  divine  right.     A  very  large  portion  of  them  were 
therefore    disaffected.      The    army,    though    it    had    disliked    the 
introduction    of    Catholics    and    of    Irish   among    its 
ranks,  and  wire  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  theory  of  "*  *^'  *™^' 
monarchy,  felt  its  professional   honour  injured   by  the  sorry  part 
it  had  played  in  the  late  events.     So   deep   was  the   disaffection 
that  one  regiment  quartered  at  Ipswich  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
marched  northward  in  arms,  and  waa  only  brought  to  obedience  after 
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a  skirmish  with  some  Dutch  troops  under  Ginkel,  which  had  been 
rapidly  sent  in  pursuit.  The  signs  of  general  disaffection  at  the 
same  time  were  so  obvious  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Before  this  happened,  William  had  had  to  form  a  ministry  and  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  Parliament.  For  this  latter 
^iLigedTto?  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  old 
Parliament.  Torics,  who  regarded  a  Parliament  not  summoned  by 
the  King's  writ  as  no  Parliament  at  all,  the  Convention  was  changed 
into  a  Parliament,  and  proceeded  to  act  in  that  capacity.  It  was  not 
indeed  reasonable  that  a  freely  elected  body,  whose  choice  of  a  king 
both  sides  were  willing  to  allow,  should  still  be  regarded  upon 
technical  grounds  as  incapable  of  settling  matters  of  much  less  im- 
portance.    The  choice  of  ministers  was  a  matter  of  more  difficulty. 

At  the  present  time  the  choice  of  ministers  is  tolerably  simple, 
wiuiam'f  The  House  of  Commons  having  obtained  the  position 

difflctdties  In  q£  i^q^Jj  legislature  and  executive,  the  administration  is 
ministry.  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  that  party  which 

is  predominant  in  the  Commons  ;  the  Crown,  in  fact,  having  but  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  This  theory  of  government,  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Parliamentary  triumph  at  the  Revolution,  was  in 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  that  event  not  understood.  The 
notion  of  a  king  whose  duties  are  rather  ornamental  than  real  had 
scarcely  entered  men's  minds.  The  King  was  still  expected  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  executive,  to  be,  in  fact,  his  own  Prime  Minister, 
and  to  nominate  as  heads  of  departments  such  statesmen  as  he  thought 
, ,,     best  fitted  for  the  employment,  without  exact  regard  to 

Ignorance  of  the  ...  . 

conatitntionai  their  political  views.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make 
change.  ^j^^  King  responsible  for  the  Government ;  and  though 

the  right  of  impeachment,  as  exercised  in  the  case  of  Danby,  rested 
upon  the  supposition  that  ministers  were  responsible  to  Parliament, 
the  fact  was  not  yet  fully  recognized.  It  was  this  responsibility  of 
the  king  which  had  produced  the  disasters  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
and  the  late  Revolution.  The  gradual  substitution  of  Parliamentary 
ministry,  which  should  serve  as  an  intermediate  body  between  the 
Commons  and  the  Crown,  and  save  the  Crown  from  direct  responsi- 
bility, is  the  great  constitutional  change  which  was  completed  on  the 
accession  of  the  Hanoverian  house.  Such  a  change  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary  when  Parliament  has  once  secured  a  complete  con- 
trol of  the  executive  ;  otherwise  it  is  plain  that  the  acts  or  proposals 
of  the  executive,  constantly  met  by  a  hostile  majority  in  Parliament, 
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could  never  be  brought  to  a  completion.  It  also  of  necessity  implies 
a  mutual  responsibility  among  the  ministers,  who  upon  essential 
points  must  all  agree  with  the  Parliamentary  majority.  These 
necessary  consequences  of  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  theory  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  were  Httle  understood  even  by  the  best  English 
politicians  ;  and  William,  able  as  he  was  as  a  foreign  statesman,  had 
never  a  clear  insight  into  the  working  of  the  English  Constitution. 
Nor  was  his  character  such  as  to  fit  him  to  occupy  the  place  of  an 
ornamental  king.  Thus  he  both  himself  intended  and  was  expected 
by  the  nation  to  exercise  a  supreme  influence  in  the  Government,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  newly  won  powers  of  the  Parliament  were 
liable  constantly  to  thw^art  his  schemes.  Besides  the  difficulty  which 
this  general  ignorance  of  constitutional  principles  caused,  peculiar 
difficulties,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  the 
Crown,  beset  WilHam.  He  had  been  brought  to  the  throne  by  the 
Whigs.  By  the  Whigs  he  was  expected  to  become  a 
party  leader.  They  looked  forward,  under  his  guidance,  de'ir™? 
to  a  triumphant  revenge  on  the  party  at  whose  hands  ^*^««*°«=«- 
they  had  suffered  so  much.  On  the  other  hand,  WiUiam'sow^n  wish 
was  to  hush  the  stonn  of  faction,  to  become  King  of  the  whole  English 
nation,  not  of  one  party,  and  to  be  able  to  use  the  resources  of 
England  for  his  great  European  measures;  he  therefore  had  no 
intention  of  becoming  a  mere  party  leader.  Again,  his  view  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  king  was  a  high  one,  whereas  the 
Whigs,  on  whom  he  might  be  expected  to  rely,  were  pledged  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  influence  of  Parliament.  William's  natural 
tendencies,  therefore,  when  once  safeguards  for  a  just  Government  and 
personal  liberty  were  secured,  inclined  him  rather  to  the  Tories, 
whose  view  of  the  prerogative  was  higher. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  that  William  had  to  select 
his  ministry.  He  attempted  to  conciliate  all  parties,  wiiuam'i 
with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  Jacobites,  and  his  n^Di"try. 
ministry  was  a  mixed  one.  Danby  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  William  to  England.  He  had  indeed  in  the  Conven- 
tion thrown  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Parliamentary  change 
of  dynasty,  but  might  fairiy  look  for  a  high  reward.  He  was  dis- 
pleased at  being  appointed  President  of  the  Council,  a  post  of  high 
honour,  but  not  of  great  political  activity.  Halifax  was  appointed 
Privy  Seal.  His  intellect,  which  always  saw  two  sides  of  a  question, 
was  not  such  as  to  fit  him  for  decided  statesmanship.  The  places  of 
real  importance,  the  Secretaryships,  were  shared  between  the  Tories 
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and  the  Whigs;  Nottingham,  the  leader  of  that  class  who  expressed  with 
perfect  honesty  their  willingness  to  acknowledge  any  King  de  facto^ 
and  Shrewsbury,  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  as  yet  a  consistent 
Whig,  were  appointed  to  those  places.  Neither  Treasury  nor  Admi- 
ralty were  intrusted  to  any  single  individual,  but  were  placed  in 
Commission,  both  Whigs  and  Tories  sitting  at  the  Boards.  At  the 
Treasury,  though  only  third  on  the  Commission,  Godolphin,  by  his 
superior  skill  and  knowledge,  soon  became  pre-eminent.  The  purity 
of  the  judgment-seat  was  secured  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  from  a  list  supplied  by  the  Privy  Council,  while  the  great 
places  of  the  Household,  where  personal  rather  than  political  influence 
was  wanted,  were  chiefly  given  to  William's  personal  friends  from 
Holland,  the  most  prominent  being  Overkirk,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  Bentinck,  subsequently  Earl  of  Portland. 

By  the  appointment  of  his  ministers,  and  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Convention  into  a  Parliament,  the  apparatus  of  Government  was  com- 
plete. The  Whigs  were  for  a  time  triumphant.  The  revenue  was 
Settlement  of  Settled  ou  a  pcace  footing  at  £1,200,000  a  year ;  the  here- 
the  revenue.  ditary  taxes  being  given  to  William  for  the  support  of 
his  Crown  (a  grant  which  forms  the  origin  of  the  Civil  List),  while  the 
Parliamentary  taxes  intended  for  the  support  of  Government  were 
granted  only  for  limited  periods.  The  hearth  tax,  the  most  obnoxious 
and  unjust  of  taxes,  as  it  is  at  once  inquisitorial  in  its  action  and 
presses  with  imdue  severity  upon  the  poor  in  comparison  with  the  rich, 
was  abolished.  The  settlement  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  oaths  to  be 
Settlement  of  taken  by  the  holders  of  places,  at  once  rendered  obvious 
the  Church.  the  strength  of  faction  which  still  existed,  and  the 
difficulties  which  must  beset  all  attempt  at  impartial  government. 
Three  Bills  were  produced,  a  Toleration  Bill,  a  Comprehension  BUI, 
for  the  purpose  of  so  changing  the  construction  of  the  Church  and  its 
Liturgy  as  to  admit  numerous  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  a  Bill  for 
the  removal  of  the  Test  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  King  to 
employ,  as  he  was  most  desirous  of  doing,  all  Protestants  in  his 
service.  Of  these  three,  one  only,  the  Toleration  Act,  was  carried. 
In  fact  the  Comprehension  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Nottingham, 
was  no  doubt  intended,  after  admitting  a  certain  number  of  Dissenters, 
to  render  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  more  absolute.  Fear  of  this 
rendered  the  Dissenters  themselves  hostile  to  it,  and  William's 
personal  efforts  to  produce  at  once  comprehension  and  relaxation  of 
the  Test  Act  were  in  vain  ;  both  Bills  were  thrown  out. 
There  yet  remained  the  question  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  andsu- 
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premacy.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  aU  lay  place-holderi! 
and  all  newly  appointed  holders  of  ecclesiastical  prefer-  ^^^^  ^^ 
ments  should  be  obliged  to  take  these  oaths,  slightly  auegiance  and 
altered  to  suit  existing  circumstances.  The  case  of  the  "'*'*°'**y* 
clergy  already  holding  benefices  was  not  so  clear.  Many  were  willing 
to  accept  the  new  Government  peaceably,  and  it  seemed  hard  that 
they  should  be  required  to  take  oaths  which  gave  the  lie  to  all  their 
former  political  views.  With  regard  to  the  Bishops  too,  the  High 
Church  Party  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  Episcopal  ordination 
was  indelible,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Act  either  of 
King  or  Parliament  to  prevent  a  man  who  had  once  been  a  Bishop 
from  being  so  always.  Against  the  King's  wish  the  party  who  were 
for  the  most  stringent  application  of  the  oaths  carried  the  day.  All 
the  clergy  were  reqiiired  to  take  them  by  August  1689  ;  if  they 
had  not  been  taken  by  February  1690,  those  clergy  and  Bishops  who 
refused  them  were  to  be  deprived.  Between  300  and  400  refused 
the  oath,  and  there  thus  sprang  up  that  section  of  the  clergy  known 
as  Nonjurors.  The  settlement  of  the  country  was  completed  by  the 
Coronation  Oath,  which  declared  that  the  King  would  uphold  the 
Protestant  religion  as  settled  by  law.  It  was  .a  foolish  miscompre- 
hension of  these  words,  which  obviously  did  not  prevent  a  Parlia- 
mentary change  in  the  arrangements  of  religion,  which  subsequently 
led  George  III.  into  his  obstinate  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation. 
When  the  oath  had  been  arranged,  the  coronation  took  place  (April 
11),  and  some  new  titles  were  given  ;  thus  Danby  became  Lord  Caer- 
marthen,  Churchill  Earl  of  Marlborough,  Bentinck  Earl  of  Portland, 
and  Mordaunt,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  of  Monmouth. 

When  the  Government  of  the  country  was  fairly  settled  it  was 
time  for  William  to  receive  his  reward.  Parliament  gratified  him 
by  a  strong  declaration  against  the  policy  of  Louis  abroad,  and 
assurance  of  hearty  support  should  he  find  it  necessary  T^e  European 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  On  the  13th  of  May  war  with  ^^  ^*'**^  <»^- 
France  was  therefore  declared.  William  stated  that  he  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter  as  France  had  already  begun  war  upon  England.  This 
was  an  allusion  to  the  action  of  France  in  Ireland ;  for  Louis,  though 
unable  to  trust  James  and  his  English  and  Irish  friends  in  that 
implicit  manner  which  would  have  rendered  his  assistance  irresistible, 
was  yet  so  far  convinced  that  the  real  key  to  success  against  the 
coalition  was  the  neutralization  of  England,  that  he  had  allowed  James 
some  assistance  in  troops.  The  other  great  countries  of  the  coalition 
had  already  declared  war  with  France.     Louis  found  himself  with 
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one  ally  only,  who  did  him,  if  possible,  more  harm  than  good, — this 
was  the  Porte.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  that  power  to  continue  iti 
attacks  upon  Hungary,  which  was  a  constant  source  of  weakness  to 
Austria ;  but  the  unnatural  alliance  between  the  most  Christian 
King  and  the  great  enemies  of  Christendom  gave  an  opening  for 
the  invective  of  his  enemies,  which  received  still  further  point  from 
his  subsequent  behaviour.  Unable  to  sustain  the  forward  position 
which  his  armies  had  assumed  in  Germany  the  preceding  year,  espe- 
cially when  some  of  his  forces  were  required  in  Ireland,  he  ordered  a 
retreat.  What  he  could  not  keep  he  determined  to  destroy,  and 
Devaatation  of  ^'^  Palatinate  was  laid  waste  with  a  reckless,  unsparing 
the  p&iatinate.  fury,  which  enabled  each  country,  as  it  declared  war 
with  him,  to  point  out  that  his  conduct  was  more  cruel  than  even 
that  of  his  Turkish  ally.  It  had  such  an  effect  on  the  Continent, 
that  war  was  declared  at  intervals  of  about  a  month  by  Austria,  the 
Empire,  Spain,  Brandenburg  and  Holland.  William's  primary  object 
was  attained  ;  Europe  was  combined  against  France.  The  resources 
of  England  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  support  that  coalition,  but 
there  was  yet  much  to  be  done  before  he  was  free  to  act. 

It  has  been  already  related  that,  on  his  flight,  James  stated  his  inten- 
8tat«  of  Ireland  ^i^^of  finding  if  possible  a  new  centre  of  action  in  Ireland. 
The  view  was  a  natural  one,  for  he  had  throughout  his 
reign  been  preparing  that  island  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  danger.  He 
had  there  acted  with  more  freedom  than  was  possible  in  England, 
and  gone  far  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  re-establishing  Catholicism. 
Talbot,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  perfectly  unscrupulous  man,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  Almost  all  the  other  important  offices  were 
in  Romanist  hands.  Rice,  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  made  the  law 
courts  subserve  the  same  policy  j  he  openly  asserted  his  intention 
of  assaulting  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  all  who  had  or  thought  they 
had  claims  against  the  actual  possessors  of  land,  brought  their  claims 
into  his  court,  and  no  proof  was  held  too  weak,  no  witness  too  untrust- 
worthy, for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  old  Catholics  in  theii 
possession  of  the  soil.  From  private  acts  he  proceeded  to  public 
Charter  after  charter  was  forfeited;  municipal  corporations  re-estab- 
lished with  reckless  indifference  to  aU  forms  of  right,  on  a  Roman 
Catholic  basis.  While  aldermen  in  the  boroughs  thus  became  Roman 
Catholic,  sheriffs  of  the  same  reHgion  were  appointed,  and  in  their 
hands  lay  the  choice  of  juries,  so  that  the  whole  legal  apparatus  was 

directed  agamst Protestantism.  Thoarmymeanwhilehadbeensimilarlv 
reorganized;  6000  Protestant  vetercu^s  had  been  disbanded  and  their 
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places  occupied  by  vehement  and  disorderly  Catholics,  who  lived,  we 
are  told,  constantly  at  free  quarters  on  the  Protestant  inhabitants. 

The  arrival  of  William  in  England  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  Papists  thought  their  time   was  at  length  come.     The  whole 
country  was  fuU  of  panic  and  rumours  of  a  coming  massacre.     Many 
of  the  English  fled.     The  gentry  and  yeomen  gathered   panic  among 
themselves  together  to  the  towns  and  strong  houses,  to   **^*  EngUshry. 
attempt  if  possible  to  make  good  for  themselves  that  security  which 
the  Government  would  not  give  them.     The  two  most  important  of 
these  centres  were  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.     At  the  former 
early  in  1689,  the  Protestant  population  refused  admittance  to  two 
companies  of  Popish  infantry  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  quartered 
on  them.     The  gentry  collected,  drove  the  soldiers  away,  appointed 
Gustavus  Hamilton  governor,  garrisoned  the  houses  round  Lough 
Erne,  and  held  the  district  for  King   William.     At  Londonderry 
the  same  process  took  place.      A  regiment  of  1200  Papists,  under 
the  Earl  of  Antrim,  was  sent  to  the  city,  and  the  mayor  and  sheriffs, 
who  by  the  new  charters  were  Papists,  were  proceeding  to  admit 
them,  when  thirteen  young  apprentices  of  Scotch  birth  took  upon 
themselves  to  close  the  gates,  and  the  Protestant  gentry  were  sum- 
moned from  the  neighbouring  country  to  defend   the 
city.     In  two  days  it  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the   and*E^Sen 
troops  withdrew.     It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Mountjoy,   «"^°"^ 
a  Protestant,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  James,  attempted  a  com- 
promise.    Some  few  troops  under  Lundy  were  indeed  admitted,  but 
the  countiy  was   still  held  for  the   Protestants,  and  Lundy   was 
obliged,  in  appearance  at  all  events,  to  accept  the  new  Government. 

Meanwhile  William  had  attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Tyrconnel.    For  this  purpose  he  had  employed  as  his 
agent  Richard  Hamilton,  who  had  once  held  a  com-   negourti'on 
mission  in  James's  army,  but  who  now  professed  to  have   ^^  Tyrconnel. 
changed  his  allegiance.     Hamilton  pledged  his  word  that,  if  he 
failed  in  his  commission,  he  would  come  back  in  three  weeks  ;  but, 
forfeiting  his  promise,  he  returned  to  his  old  allegiance,  and  became 
a  chief  leader  on  the  side  of  James.    But  the  character  of  the  quarrel 
was  already  changing,  the  real  object  of  Tyrconnel,  in  common  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  was  to  uphold  neither  James  nor 
William,  but  to  destroy  for  ever  the  English  supremacy. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  willing  to  use  the  name  of  James,    ow^^wih 
trusting  in  fact  to  the  assistance  of  Louis,  to  whom  he   *"*^«p«°*«»<« 
opened  his  real  design.    He  succeeded  in  ridding  himself  of  Mountjoy. 
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whose  loyal  influence  was  likely  to  thwart  his  plans,  by  sending 
him  on  a  mission  to  St.  Germains,  where  James  now  held  his 
Court,  and  where  he  was  at  once  apprehended.  He  then  summoned 
the  Irish  to  arms.  An  army  of  50,000  Papists  was  collected,  and 
many  thousands  more  took  arms  on  their  own  behalf,  and  ravaged 
the  Protestant  settlements  around  them.  To  complete  the  Irish 
supremacy,  Tyrconnel  ordered  the  Protestants  to  be  disarmed.  The 
HiB  temporary  destruction  wTought  is  inconceivablc.  Property  which 
•QcceM.  has  been  estimated  at  ^£5,000,000  was  destroyed.    Whole 

herds  of  cattle  were  killed  and  left  to  rot  in  the  fields  ;  50,000  are 
said  to  have  been  thus  killed  in  six  weeks,  while  about  400,000  sheep 
were  similarly  slain.  Unable  to  withstand  this  general  movement, 
the  Protestants  in  the  south  and  west  were  overpowered,  or  re- 
treated if  possible  to  the  strongholds  of  Londonderry  and  Ennis- 
killen.  In  those  two  places  the  flower  of  the  English  settlers  stood 
at  bay,  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  hordes  of  liberated  serfs  now  in 
mutiny  against  their  former  masters.  An  army  was  ordered  to 
march  northwards  under  the  traitor  Richard  Hamilton.  The  Pro- 
testants fled  before  it ;  30,000  of  them  collected  as  a  last  asylum 
behiud  the  walls  of  Londonderry. 

The  country  was  in  this  condition  when  Jame«j,  in  answer  to  the 
HegetiJunei  messages  which  Tyrconnel  had  sent  him,  determined, 
©▼er.  with  the  assent  of  Louis,  and  with  considerable  assistance 

in  officers  and  arms,  himself  to  visit  Ireland.  He  landed  at  Cork, 
and  soon  appeared  in  the  capital,  while  William,  unable  to  act 
with  energy  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him, 
was  assailed  by  unthinking  men  with  violent  abuse  for  not  taking 
stronger  measures  to  prevent  those  disasters  which  he  was  really 
watching  with  the  greatest  dismay. 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin  it  was  gradually  brought  home  to  James 
that  it  fvas  no  feeling  of  passionate  loyalty  which  was  exciting  the 
ciuu-acter  of  Irish  population.  Among  those  who  attended  his  Court 
xruh  JacobitM.  there  were  two  distinct  factions.  Some  Englishmen, 
with  the  loyal  feelings  which  animated  English  Jacobites,  were 
anxious  to  re-establish  James  and  to  retain  the  English  influence  in 
Ireland.  Another  party,  which  included  Tyrconnel  and  almost  all 
the  Irish  Papists,  were  fighting  to  destroy  the  English  supremacy, 
they  cared  not  how,  and  intriguing  to  secure  the  assistance  of  France. 
James  would  naturally  have  inclined  to  the  former  party,  but  soon 
learnt  that  the  power  of  his  partisans  was  entirely  gone. 

He  made  a  feeble  struggle,  and,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  French 
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and  Irish,  proceeded  himself  to  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  On  his 
march  he  found  that  the  Protestants,  as  they  retired,  had  destroyed 
all  the  crops  and  houses  behind  them.  He  journeyed  through  a 
desert,  and  when  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  gieg,  of 
city  had  got  rid  of  their  treacherous  governor  Dundy,  Londonderry, 
had  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  appointed  Walker,  a 
clergyman,  and  Major  Henry  Baker,  joint  governors,  he  determined 
to  return  instantly  to  Dublin,  there  to  hold  a  Parliament.  The 
prosecution  of  the  siege  was  intrusted  to  a  French  general, 
Maumont,  and  Richard  Hamilton.  The  defence  was  so  vigorous 
that  the  siege  was  soon  turned  into  a  blockade  ;  and  while  the 
gallant  city  was  holding  out  to  the  last  extremity,  the  Parliament  at 
Dublin  met. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  collected,  it  consisted  entirely  of  Catholics.  It  proceeded  to 
act  with  a  recklessness  which  might  be  expected  from 

„^  ^^^1  J         ,.  11,  ,,     ,  „  wild  legl«lAtlon 

an  enslaved  nation  suddenly  called  to  power,  and  from    of  the  Irish 
men  who  for  years  had  been  unused  to  pubUc  life.   ^*'"*°«"* 
The  great  Act  of  Settlement,  that  compromise   which   in   Charles 
IL's  reign  had  settled  the  share  of  land  to  be  held  by  the  Protestant 
emigrants  who  had  followed  Cromwell's  victorious  arms,  was  repealed. 
Many  thousands  of  square  miles  were  at  a  single  blow  transferred  from 
English  to  Celtic  landlords.     The  Act  itself  may  have  been  unjust, 
but  for  years  it  had  been  the  basis  of  society,  and  men  had  acted  as 
though  their  titles  were  secure.     Its  repeal  was  therefore  a  violent 
act  of  unjust  confiscation.     Moreover,  as  far  as  James  was  concerned, 
nothing  could  be  more  disastrous,  nothing  could  more  surely  destroy 
any  influence  he  might  yet  keep  in  England,  where  it  seemed  to  fore- 
shadow the  justice  Protestants  might  expect  from  his  hands  were  his 
reign  re-established.     Such  slight  opposition  as  James  offered  (for  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  see  some  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
measure)   had  no  effect  but  to  cause  profound  distrust  of  himself. 
Other  legislation  even  more  disastrous  met  with  no  opposition  at  his 
hands.    In  his  want  of  money  he  issued  false  coinage  of  copper  and 
brass,  intrinsically  worth  perhaps  a  sixtieth  of  its  nominal  value. 
Thus  of  course  all  creditors  and  mortgagees,  who  were  pretty  certain 
to  be  Protestants,  were  ruined.     The  money  was  rendered  current  by 
threats  of  punishment  against  those  who  refused  it.     Prices  were  kept 
down  by  law  ;  and  to  complete  this  wild  legislation,  the  great  Act  of 
Attainder  was  passed,  containing  between  2000  or  3000  names.     No 
inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  grounds  of  accusation  against  those 
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who  were  attainted,  and  opportunities  were  thus  afforded  for  any 
man  who  had  a  personal  enemy  to  introduce  his  name  in  the  Bill. 
A  limit  of  time  was  set  within  which  all  those  named  were  bound  to 
surrender  themselves  to  justice  or  be  liable  to  execution  without 
trial ;  while,  to  prevent  the  King's  mercy  from  interfering  with  their 
vengeance,  the  Commons  passed  a  law  that  after  November  the  right 
of  pardon  should  cease. 

Such  legislation,  sanctioned  by  James,  while  it  failed  to  give  him 
real  popularity  in  Ireland,  checked  the  reaction  which 
on  English  was  beginning  in   England.     The  feeling  there  grew 

/acobites.  constantly  stronger  against  the  inaction  of  the  Govern- 

ment. The  fate  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  was  watched  with 
absorbing  interest.  A  fleet,  with  some  troops  under  command  of 
Kirke,  was  at  length  despatched,  but  Kirke  refused  to  risk  the 
passage  of  the  river  which  led  from  Lough  Foyle,  and  which  was 
now  guarded  by  forts  and  a  boom,  and  the  starving  population 
of  Londonderry  had  the  misery  of  watching  the  ships  as  they  lay 
idly  in  the  Lough.  But  they  still  held  out  with  astonishing  con- 
stancy. Their  friends  in  Enniskillen  fared  somewhat  better.  They 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  defence  ;  but,  issuing  from  the  little 
island  in  Lough  Erne  which  surrounded  their  city,  they  collected 
from  their  enemies  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  ammunition, 
and  lived  in  comparative  comfort  and  security.  At  length,  in  July, 
the  fate  of  Londonderry  seemed  sealed.  Nearly  everything  eatable 
had  been  devoured, — horse-flesh,  rats,  salt  hides,  all  that  could  possibly 
be  converted  even  into  the  most  objectionable  food.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  feed  the  population  in  any  way  for  two  days  longer.  At 
last  a  peremptory  order  reached  Kirke  to  relieve  the  city  at  all 
Londonderry  hazards.  On  the  30th  of  July,  three  vessels,  two  trang- 
"*'•*•  ports  and  a  frigate,  sailed  up  the  river,  and,  after  a  few 

minutes  of  difficulty,  broke  the  boom,  and  in  the  evening,  at  ten 
o'clock,  were  anchored  at  the  quay.  The  city  was  saved  after  105 
days  of  siege  and  blockade. 

The  Irish  army  immediately  broke  up  from  its  camp  and  retreated. 
As  it  reached  Strabane,  on  its  backward  course,  it  received  the  news 
B*t«eof  of  another  disaster.     A  great  eff'ort  had  been  deter- 

Mewton  BnUw.  ^:^^^^  ^^  a.^2,m^i  Enniskillen,  but  Colonel  Wolseley  had 
been  sent  to  take  the  command  by  Kirke,  and  was  successful  in 
defeating  at  Newton  Butler  the  approaching  Irish,  of  whom 
neariy  2000  were  put  to  the  sword  or  drowned  in  a  neighbouring 
lough.     The  news  of  this  defeat  hastened  the  steps  of  the  retreating 
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army  as  it  returned  from  Londonderry,  and  it  fled  in  confusion  to 
Charlemont. 

The  same  week  which  saw  the  relief  of  Londonderry  and  the 
battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  remarkable  also  for  the  violent  ch&r- 
great  defeat  of  WiUiam's  army  at  Killiecrankie.  In  J^,*"intion*in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  Scotland, 
in  some  proportion  to  the  cruelty  which  had  been  exercised  upon 
them,  the  Revolution  in  Scotland  took  a  more  violent  form  than  it 
had  assumed  in  England,  for  in  the  North  James  had  been  able  to 
carry  out  more  completely  those  plans  which  had  produced  his  fall  in 
the  southern  kingdom.  A  Church  repugnant  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  law;  in  defiance  of  the  opposition 
of  a  subservient  Parliament,  all  the  high  places  had  been  filled  with 
Papists ;  nonconformity  had  been  punished,  with  an  arbitrary  severity 
and  a  ferocious  cruelty  of  which  England  showed  no  counterpart ; 
the  electoral  laws  also,  by  requiring  from  all  electors  abjuration  of 
the  Covenant  and  an  assertion  of  the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
excluded  all  but  Prelatists  from  the  right  of  election.  Before  col- 
lecting a  national  Convention,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  under 
the  present  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  Act 
which  excluded  Presbyterians  from  the  franchise.  The  Convention 
consequently  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Whigs,  and  the  change  of 
Government  was  marked  by  grave  disorders  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  ;  nor,  though  WUliam  disliked  these  excesses,  was  he  able  to 
repress  them,  and  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  in  many  instances  most 
roughly  used.  There  was  at  first  some  talk  of  a  union  opposition 
with  England,  for  the  national  feeling  of  the  Scotch  was  **>  *  ^^^^ 
beginning  to  }deld  to  the  increasing  belief  that  in  most  points,  espe- 
cially of  a  financial  and  commercial  character,  such  a  union  was  very 
desirable ;  while  many  even  of  the  Whigs  in  England  wished  for  a 
imion  'of  the  Churches  and  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  on  some 
broad  and  general  basis.  But  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country 
was  quite  averse  to  such  a  course,  and  William  was  too  tolerant  a 
man  to  wish  to  apply  any  coercion  to  men's  consciences.  He  therefore 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  did  little  else  th?n  profess  his  attachment 
to  Protestantism,  and  his  wish  if  possible  to  establish  the  Union. 
The  arrangements  he  left  in  their  own  hands. 

Unable  himself  to  be  present  in  Scotland,  he  intrusted  the  business 
to  the  two  Dalryniples,  father  and  son,  and  to  Lord  Melville,  a  prudent 
man,  who,  though  he  had  retired  abroad  during  the  storm  which 
succeeded  the  Rye-House  Plot,  had  never  committed  himself  warmly 
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to  either  party.  James's  agents  were  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  now 
Earl  of  Dundee,  and  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Balcarras.  The  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  was  in  the  hands  of  Gordon,  a  Jacobite ;  and  James's  agents 
hoped  that,  by  their  own  vigour  and  by  means  of  the  dread  inspired 
by  the  castle  which  commanded  the  town,  they  might  yet  obtain  a 
predominant  influence  in  the  Convention.  The  first  trial  of  strength 
was  the  election  of  a  President,  and  before  long  it  became  evident 
that  the  Whigs  would  certainly  have  the  upper  hand.  They  elected 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  the  regular 
sittings  of  the  Convention  began.  At  the  first  meeting,  letters  from 
both  King  James  and  King  William  were  produced ; 
jamea  and  that  of  James,  the  production  of  Melfort,  was  fitted,  like 
wiiiiajn.  most  of  the  productions  of  that  statesman,  to  injure  his 

master's  cause  as  much  as  possible.  There  was  no  word  of  repent- 
ance, no  word  of  conciliation ;  every  line  breathed  an  obstinate 
determination  to  continue  in  the  old  course,  and  threats  of  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  felt  that  all  hope  of  maintain- 
ing a  majority  was  lost,  and  having  thus  failed  in  their  first  object, 
Dundee  triei  determined  to  pursue,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  they  had 
to  lecede.  already  arranged,  a  second  line  of  policy,  to  secede  with 

their  adherents  to  Stirling,  and  there  establish  a  rival  Convention. 
The  movement  was  thwarted  by  the  premature  retreat  of  Dundee. 
Edinburgh  was  full  of  fierce  Western  Cameronians,  and  feeKng  that 
his  life  was  endangered,  he  hastily  withdrew.  The  news  that,  with 
a  party  of  his  old  troopers,  he  had  set  out  for  Stirling,  holding  on  his 
way  a  conference  with  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  excited  the 

Edinburgh  amu  ^^^^  ^^  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Convention 
They  at  once  proceeded  to  rouse  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
to  arms,  and  to  place  the  town  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  thus 
thwart  the  idea  of  secession.  They  then  went  on  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  nation,  and  declaring  that  the  late  King  had  forfeited  the 
throne  by  misconduct,  offered  the  Crown  to  William  and  Mary. 
The  offer  was  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  with  a  Declar- 
ation of  Right,— here  in  Scotland  called  the  Claim  of  Right,— in 
which,  without  discussing  the  question,  they  declared  that  Epis- 
copacy  was  abolished.  The  Crown  was  then  solemnly  offered  and 
accepted. 

Yet  the  difficulties  of  William  were  still  most  severe.  The  bigoted 
Covenanters  held  aloof  from  a  tolerant  King  who  had  not  taken 
the  Covenant ;  and  a  number  of  extreme  Whigs,  who  were  attached 
to  a  monarchy  so  limited  as  to  be  reeUy  a  repubUc,  put  themselves 
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at  the  head  pf  a  factious  opposition,  forming  among  themselves  an 
organization  known  by  the  name  of  the  Club.     While  this  powerful 
opposition  was  being  formed  in  the  Lowlands,  war  in  behalf 
of  the  fugitive  King  actually  broke  out  in  the  High- 
lands.    Dundee,  on  his  flight  from  Edinburgh,  had  remained  lor  some 
time  peaceably  in  his  own  house.     But  letters  passing  between  him 
and   Melfort,   James's   minister  in  Ireland,  were   intercepted.     An 
order  was  issued  to  arrest  him,  with  his  colleague  Balcarras.    Balcarras 
was  secured,  but  Dundee  fled  towards  Inverness,  where 
he  found  a  state  of  affairs  v/hich  he  was  able  to  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  James. 

The  politics  of  the  Highland  clans  bore  little  relation  to  the 
general  politics  of  the  nation.  The  Highlanders  were  as  Highland 
yet  a  half  savage  race,  devoted  to  their  patriarchal  form  vi^^^- 
of  society,  and  with  political  attachments  which  seldom  went  beyond 
the  head  of  their  tribe.  It  mattered  but  little  to  them  whether  James 
or  William  were  upon  the  Scottish  throne.  They  were  equally  ready 
to  oppose  by  violence  any  Government  which  interfered  with  their 
wild  freedom.  But  among  themselves  they  had  bitter  tribal  jealousies 
and  feuds,  and  the  partial  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  had  com- 
plicated their  relations  one  with  the  other.  Great  chiefs,  combining 
^he  character  of  feudal  lords  and  clan  patriarchs,  had  contrived  to 
extend  their  power,  and  render  other  clans  besides  their  own  depen- 
dent or  tributary.  The  Earl  or  Marquis  of  Argyle,  Mac  Galium 
More,  as  the  Highlanders  called  him,  head  of  the  great  clan  of 
Campbell  in  ArgylesMre,  had  thus  extended  his  pre-eminence  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  The  power  of  this  chief  was  great. 
He  could  bring  5000  men  into  the  field,  and  his  jurisdiction  was 
80  independent  as  to  be  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  Crown; 
consequently  all  his  neighbours  looked  upon  him  with  jealousy  and 
hatred.  That  the  politics  of  the  head  of  the  Campbell  clan  were  con- 
sistently Whig  was  enough  to  make  all  his  rivals  and  enemies 
Jacobites.  But  of  late  years  the  power  of  the  Campbells  had  de- 
cayed;  during  the  triumph  of  the  Stuart  Kings  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  had  been  beheaded,  and  the  Earl,  his  son,  had  been  driven  into 
exile.  As  the  Campbells  sunk,  the  Macdonalds,  the  chief  rivals  of 
their  clan,  on  whose  property  they  had  encroached,  had  risen.  But 
the  Macdonalds  had  a  constant  feud  with  the  Mackintoshes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  in  pursuance  of  which  Macdonald  of 
Keppoch  was  at  this  moment  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Inverness,  which 
had  made  common  cause  with  the  Mackintoshes. 
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When  therefore  Dundee  came  into  that  neighbourhood  he  found 
the  clans  already  in  arms  on  quarrels  of  their  own.  It  occurred  to 
Dundee  In  the  ^^  that,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  enmity 
mghundi.  against  the  Campbells,  he  might  form  a  union  of  the 

clans,  nominally  at  all  events  in  favour  of  King  James.  His  plan 
met  with  a  partial  success.  He  could  not  indeed  induce  the 
Mackintoshes  to  join  with  the  Macdonalds,  but  he  secured  their 
neutrality.  The  eastern  clans  as  a  rule  followed  the  same  course ; 
but  those  of  the  west,  more  immediate  sufferers  from  the  power 
and  encroachments  of  the  Campbells,  eagerly  leapt  at  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  party  of  which  Argyle  was  one  of  the  chiefs. 
Mackay  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  English  troops. 
With  his  regular  soldiers  he  could  do  nothing  against  the  rapid 
Highlanders  in  the  mountains,  and  urged  the  plan,  subsequently 
followed,  of  building  a  line  of  forts  across  the  country.  The  cam- 
paign produced  no  event  of  importance.  A  cessation  of  arms  occurred 
in  June,  spent  by  Dundee  in  obtaining  succour  from  James  in  Ireland, 
by  Mackay  in  raising  troops  with  some  difficulty  among  the  Western 
Oameronians. 

A  fresh  dispute  among  the  clans  renewed  the  war.  The  Murrays, 
of  whom  Athol  was  the  chief,  had  not  as  yet  declared  for  either  side. 
The  Marquis  of  Athol  himself  withdrew  for  safety  to  England,  but 
his  eldest  son  declared  for  King  William,  while  his  steward,  who  was 
believed  to  be  in  his  confidence,  declared  for  James.  The  two  sections 
of  the  clan  disputed  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Blair  Athol, 

Battle  of  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^f-     It  was  felt  by  both  parties  that 

Kiiuecrankie.      the  adhesiou  of  this  large  clan  was  of  great  importance, 
and  Dundee  on  one  side  and   Mackay   on  the  other 
hurried  to  support  their  friends  at  Blair  Athol.     The  castle  lies  a 
little  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  a  ravine 
through  which  the  river  Garry  rushes,  and  which  leads  from  the 
lowlands  of  Perthshire  to  the  mountains.     The  armies  were  not  ill- 
matched  in  numbers.     Macka/s  troops  were  suffered  by  the  High- 
landers to  get  clear  of  the  difficult  pass,  and  then  found  themselves 
in  a  Uttle  vaUey,  with  the  Highlanders  occupying  the  lulls  around. 
As  long  as  it  was  an  affair  of  musketr}-,  the  Lowland  troops,  many  of 
whom  were  veterans,  held  their  ground,  but  when  the  clans  suddenly 
threw  their  firelocks  from  them  and  rushed  with  a  wild  yell  on  their 
lines,  they  broke  and  fled,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment    and 
rushed  m  helpless  flight  down  the  narrow  pass.     It  was  the  difference 
m  the  weapons  which  caused  this  strange  victorv  of  undisciplined 
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over  disciplined  troops.    When  he  had  fired  his  voUey,  the  Highlander 
threw  away  his  firelock,  and  was  ready  in  an  instant  to  rush  forward 
with  his  broadsword.     The  bayonet  at  that  time  in  use  was  so  con- 
structed  that,  when  fixed,  it  fiUed  up  the  mouthlof  the  barrel.     It  took 
some  minutes  to  arrange  the  clumsy  contrivance  which  turned  the 
musket  into  a  pike.    WhHe  the  regulars  were  still  fumbling  with  their 
weapons,  the  Highlanders  were  upon  them.^     Mackay  brought  off 
such  troops  as  were  left  with  rare  coolness,  and  the  death  of  Dundee 
neutraUzed  the  effects  of  the  defeat.    The  Highland  army  passed  under 
the  command  of  General  Cannon,  who  had  brought  over  the  Irish 
auxiliaries,  a  man  of  no  particular  abiHty.     Mackay  succeeded  in 
rapidly  re-establishing  his  army.     He  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the 
Highlanders  by  defeating  a  detachment  at  St.  Johnstone's,  near  Perth  • 
and  when  a  newly  raised  regiment  of  Cameronian  recruits  beat  off  the 
mountaineers  at  Dunkeld,  no  longer  held  together  by   ^  . 
a  leader  of  ability,  they  broke  up  and  retired  to  their   S^iTLr^;,. 
own  glens,  and  the  war  was  practically  over 

oU^'Tl^l^'^'l.'^'^''^''  ^^^  '^^'  ^^^^  *^^^^^%  successful, 
although  the  Revolution  was  acknowledged  in  two  por- 

/ions  of  the  Empire,  and  likely  soon  to  become  so  in  the   S^  eS2 

third,   his  position  in  London  was  most  difficult  and   ^""»°»«»*- 

^g.     Success  had  dissolved  the  union  between  the  Whigs  and 

Tones,  and  the  triumphant  Whigs  had  time  to  remember  their  suffer- 

mgs  in  the  last  reign  and  to  form  plans  of  vengeance.     The  Kin- 

desired  above  all  things  the  cessation  of  faction  and  the  union  of 

parties,  but  on  every  question  which  arose  the  Commons  displayed  a 

most  passionate  temper.     A   certain   number  of   attainders    were 

reversed,  and  this  was  weU  enough  ;  but  when  a  BiU  of  Indemnity 

was  brought  in,  so  many  exceptions  were  made  to  it,   biu  f  i  h 

that  it  became  in  fact  rather  a  Bill  of  vengeance  than  a   »ity  drSp^S" 

.w  .f  ^^.^I'l'''';    ^^'  <ii«<^^8sion  of  these  exceptions  lasted  so  long 
that  the  Bill  had  to  be  dropped  for  that  session.     But  the  intemperate 
Whig  leaders,  such  men  as  Howe,  Sacheverell,  and  the  younger 
Haanpden,  were  not  contented  to  be  thus  balked  of  their  revenge 
Fierceattacks  were  brought  against  the  Lord  President  Caermarthen! 
and  Halifax   the  Pnvy  Seal.     The  position  of  Caermarthen  was  so 
strong  that  his  enemies  were  afraid  to  divide  the  House  against  him. 
Jlaiilax  had  made  more  enemies,  and  was  not  so  firmly    ...   ^ 
supported  by  the  King's  influence.     The  practical  mind   =2Sl'" 
of  AVilliam  found  Uttle  to  like  in  the  subtle  and  questioning  intellect 

J  Taught  by  experience.  Mackay  invented  the  bayonet  fitting  round  the  banel 
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of  Halifax  ;  and  as  the  affairs  in  Ireland  had  been  virtually  entirely 
in  that  nobleman's  control,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Protestants, 
the  lengthened  misery  of  Londonderry,  and  the  temporary  success  of 
James  and  Tyrconnel,  were  all  laid  to  his  charge.  It  was  said  that 
he  even  purposely  neglected  Ireland  in  order  to  render  a  new  Govern- 
ment indispensable.  However,  he  contrived  to  escape  impeachment 
by  a  narrow  majority  of  sixteen  ;  and  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  and 
the  inmiediate  despatch  of  Schomberg  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  support  the  Protestant  interest,  tended  to  check  the 
vehemence  of  the  popular  anger  which  was  directed  against  him. 

Late  in  August,  the  Parliament  broke  up  till  October,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  fate  of  Schomberg's  expedition.  His  troops 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  raw  recruits,  scarcely  able  to  discharge 
their  firelocks.  He  could  not  venture  to  fight  with  such  an  army, 
but  displayed  great  skUl  and  determination  in  the  manner  in 
Misery  of  the  which  he  ovcrcamc  difficulties  apparently  overwhelming. 
English  army  Several  regiments  of  French  Protestant  refugees  accom- 
panied him  ;  and  while  he  was  lying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dundalk  treason  was  discovered  in  their  camp.  The  refugees 
themselves  were  trustworthy,  but  a  certain  number  of  other  foreigners 
had  found  their  way  into  their  regiments,  and  opened  correspondence 
with  the  Irish.  Sharp  vengeance  fell  upon  the  chief  conspirators. 
But  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  treason  attacked  the  English  troops. 
A  deadly  pestilence  arose  and  carried  them  off  by  hundreds  :  their 
misery  was  unspeakable  ;  the  ties  of  morality  and  decorum  were 
relaxed,  the  men  got  dnmk  sitting  on  the  corpses  of  their  dead  com- 
rades, and  the  horror  of  the  time  is  well  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
several  ships  lay  in  Carrickfergus  Bay  filled  with  carcases,  and  not 
a  live  man  on  board.  The  blame  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
army  was  traceable  to  the  general  maladministration  which  existed 
in  the  Government.  The  Chief  Commissary  was  a  man  named  Shales, 
who  supplied  the  army  with  quite  uneatable  food,  drew  money  largely 
for  supplies  which  never  reached  the  troops,  and  let  out  the  troop 
horses,  when  collected,  to  English  farmers.  But  it  was  not  only  in 
the  army  that  this  maladministration  was  visible.  Admiral  Herbert, 
now  Lord  Torrington,  sunk  in  debauchery,  allowed  the  same  offences 
to  be  perpetrated  in  the  navy.  It  would  be  unfair  to  lay  this  to  the 
charge  of  William.  The  deeprooted  mismanagement  of  the  last 
twenty  years  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  introduce 
reforms  with  any  rapidity,  nor,  with  aU  the  weight  of  foreign  affairs 
on  his  hands,  could  he  personally  supervise  every  department.     His 
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own  department  was  well  and  successfully  managed,  and  the  English 
troops  abroad  won  some  honour  in  a  skirmish  against  the  French  at 
\yalcourt. 

Stai  it   was   not   to   be   expected  that   Parliament,  on  its   reas- 
sembling, should  be  in  a  better  temper  than  when  it 
separated.     It  again  renewed  its  violent  courses.     The   mms""*''^ 
necessary  supplies  were  indeed  voted ;  The  Bill  of  Rights,    °''*-  "•  ""• 
by  which  the  Declaration  of  Right  was  to  be  formed  into'a  statute,  and 
which  in  the  last  session  had  been  thrown  aside  because  the  Lords 
wished  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  Electress  Sophia  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,   was  passed  without  that  amendment ;   but 
besides  this  scarcely  any  other  work  was  done.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Whig  majority  proceeded  on  their  course  of  vengeance.      The 
Earls  of  SaUsbury  and  Peterborough,  Sir  Edward  Hales   The  violence  of 
and  Obadiah  Walker  were  impeached  ;   a  Committee   "^«  ^^^s«- 
to  inquire  into  the  death  of  Russell  and  Sidney,  known  as  the  Murdei 
Committee,  was  appointed,  and  the  attack  upon  Halifax  renewed. 
At  length  the  Whigs,  conscious  that  the  King  was  not  weU  pleased  with 
their  vindictive  temper,  attempted  to  secure  their  own  permanent 
supremacy   in  Parliament.     They   introduced   a   Corporation   BHl, 
for  restoring  all  the  charters  which  had  been  forfeited  in  the  reign 
of  James  ;  and  to  this,  at  the  suggestion  of  SachevereU  and  Howard, 
were  appended   two   clauses,  the  one  providing  that  all   who  had 
taken  part  in  the  surrender  of  the  charters  should  be  incapable  of 
holding  office  for  seven  years,  the  other  adding  that  all  who,  in  spite 
of  being  thus  incapacitated,  presumed  to  hold  office  should  be  fined 
£500,  and  be  debarred  for  life  from  public  employment.    These  clauses 
which  would  have  in  fact  disfranchized   the   Tory  party  in   every 
borough,  they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  House  by  a  surprise 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  Tory  party  had  returned  home  for 
Christmas.     But   so   violent  and  factious    a   measure 
caUed  out  all   the  energies   of  the   Opposition.     The   ^owtuTthe 
country  gentlemen  came  crowding  back  to  town,  and,   con>oration  Act. 
after  a  violent  debate,  the  Whigs  were  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
The  Tories  thought  to  improve  their  triumph  by  reintroducing  the 
Bill  of  Indemnity  without  the  exceptions,  but  they  quite  overrated 
their  strength.     Their  attempt  was  defeated  by  an  enormous  maj  ority, 
and  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  incorporated  with  the  Indemnity 
Act,  which  rendered  it  a  mere  measure  of  proscription.    But  this 
violent  measure   was  not  destined  to  pass  the  House.     The  fierce 
struggle  of  parties  was  so  repugnant  to   the   King,   any  attempt 
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at  firm  national  government  appeared  to  him  so  l^«P^^««'/^f '  ^^^^ 
Bccretly  arranged  means  of  retiring  to  Holland,  he  sent 
riSL  to  for  his  ministers,  and  told  them  it  was  his  intention  to 
leave  EB^iand.  ^jti^^paw  from  England,  leaving  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne.  The  threat  stupefied  the  Whigs.  To  whatever  excesses  their 
passion  may  have  led  them,  they  felt  that  their  safety  was  bound  up 
mth  the  prudent  chief  they  had  elected.  A  passionate  scene  ensued, 
in  which  the  Tory  Nottingham  and  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  vied  with 
each  other  in  intreating  William  to  forego  his  plan.  At  length  he 
yielded,  but  determined  that  he  would  escape  from  the 
?iiSl*?nt.  atmosphere  of  faction  which  surrounded  him,  and  him- 
'Z^k^..  self  go  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Ireland.  Having  stated 
that  such  was  his  unalterable  intention,  he  prorogued 
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and  dissolved  the  factious  ParUament  which  he  had  been  unable  to 

bring  to  reason. 
The  dissolution  brought  with  it  a  reaction.    The  Tories  m  the  New 
Parliament  were  as  strong  as  the  Whigs  had  lately  been. 
SiTew  **^**°      Even  London  returned  four  opponents  to  the  obnoxious 
ParUament         clauses  of  the  Corporation  Act.     As  yet  the  theory  of  a 
ministry  not  having  been  established,  there  was  no  great  change,  yet  the 
balance  among  the  ministers  was  somewhat  altered.     Halifax  with- 
drew from  the  Government ;  the  Board  of  Treasury  and  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  were  both  reconstituted,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  Tories, 
and  Caermarthen  attained  such  an  amount  of  power  as  to  make  him 
virtually  Prime  Minister.     Sir  John  Lowther  was  put  at  the  head 
venauty  of         0^  the  Treasury,  while  the  purchase  of  votes,  an  art  at 
ParUament.         which  Caermarthen  was  an  adept,  and  which  for  many 
years  to  come  was  constantly  employed  by  the  Government,  was  in- 
trusted to  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  became  Speaker.   William  had  hitherto 
tried  to  act  without  bribery  ;  he  had  found  his  efforts  futile,  and 
his  influence  in  Parliament  neutralized  by  the  passion  of  faction.    He 
now,  against  his  own  feelings,  allowed  Caermarthen  to  have  his  way. 
The  strange  venality  of  Parliament  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  secrecy  with 
which  debates  in  Parliament  were  shrouded  prevented  the  exercise  of 
iiny  wholesome  popular  opinion  upon  the  vote  of  the  representatives, 
while  the  Crown  had  lost  that  power  of  coercing  the  Opposition  which 
it  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.     It  became  necessary  to 
purchase  what  could  not  be  procured  by  violence,  while  there  was  no 
pressure  from  without  to  restrain  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  members. 
With  his  new  Parliament  William  found  himself  more  free  to  act. 


K-fi^    I    ^""XZ^  ^^^  settlement    of   the  revenue.     This  had 
ktherto  been  chiefly  coUected  under  Acts  passed  for  ,, 
short  terms  only.     It  was  now  put  on  a  permanent   ^^^ 
basis.     The  hereditary  revenues,  consisting  of  the  rents  of  royal 
domains  fees  and  fines,  post  office  and  ecclesiastical  dues,  togethe 
with  that  portion  of  the  excise  which  had  been  paid  to  Charles  II 
as    he  pnce  for  the  abolition   of  feudal  services,  were  Sen  to 
Wilbam  and  Mary.    These  revenues  amounted  to  about  I/mckS 

Hf  T:r.t  ^"'•.  '^^  ^^8  ""^^  ''"P^d  to  obtain  a  T^f^, 
hfe  of  the  other  excise  and  custom  duties  which  had  been'^anted 
to  James,  and  had  amounted  to  ^900,000  a  year  •  but  thT  W 
majority  felt  as  distinctly  as  their  opponents  th'a t  «;  income  whc^ 
set  the  Crown  free  from  the  necessity  of  consulting  Parliament  S 
prove  a  source  of  evOs  similar  to  those  of  the  last  r^T  Thev 

for  for;^Lfr'  '     '"" ''°"  "^^"'"^'  ""^^  ^^"^'i 

On  other  points  the  Parliament  now  acted  more  in  accordance  with 

the  King's  wishes,  although  the  Whigs  produced  sevend  emb^L£ 

measures,  and  attempted  to  compel  all  place-holders  to  tXToa^h 

abjuring  Kmg  James.     But  William  was  determined  to  cheTk  the 

oiujse  of  veng^ce  ;  the  known  wish  of  the  King  enabled  the  Torit 

IT^Vt  *^°^°="<'"«  ^'^^o,  and  the  revenge  of  the  m^ 
was  tnally  balked  by  an  Act  of  Grace  from  the  Cro4       '  ^ 

which  took  the  place  of  the  unfinished  Bill  of  Indemnity'  ^7^!^' 
Ihis  declared  a  perfect  oblivion  for  aU  political  offences  up  to  that 
moment,  exceptmg  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  only  such  of  the 
regicides  as  were  still  alive,  and  about  thirty  others  ;  It  whom  sol 
were  either  dead  or  in  safety  abroad,  while  the  rest,  though  1 
England,  were  suffered  to  live  unhamed.  It  is  a  noble  addition  to 
the  glory  of  Wdham  that,  through  his  firmness  and  gene  osity 
no  blood  was  shed  at  the  Great  Eevolution.  generosity. 

Meanwhile  the  King  had  been  hastening  preparations  for  his  war 
The  number  of  the  troops  in  Ireland  had  been  raised  to 
0,000,  at  length  weU  armed  and  well  JLSfed'     ^,•^'"■' 
the  Ki      V^  """'^  P'"^''""^  ^"'^  equipments,  was  r4dy  to  receive 

Jr  h^™^     1       '*T     ^'"  "*  '^"^  '"°'»«"''  ''  became  very  dSt 
for  him  to  leave  the  country,  for  the  Jacobites  had  ,    ^ 

determined  to  sei^e  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  for  a   ^'^^T 

omefl!:fwhicS"'u\"''  *^"''°''  "'"=^«'  D^^t^'-th  commander 
tne  fleet  which  should  have  opposed  WiUiam's  landing,  and  Preston 
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James's  last  Secretary  of  State,  were  the  leaders  of  the  scheme.  For- 
tunately their  secrets  were  intrusted  to  a  man  named  Fuller,  who  at 
once  determined  to  turn  traitor.  He  gave  over  to  the  Privy  Council 
the  despatches  from  the  Queen  in  France,  which  had  been  sewn  into 
his  buttons.  His  fellow-messenger  was  apprehended  ;  when  con- 
victed and  condemned  to  death,  he  too  confessed,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Nevertheless 
it  was  a  terrible  time  to  be  absent  from  home.  An  insurrection  might 
bre^k  out  at  any  moment,  and  an  invasion  was  threatened  from  France. 
William  was  determined  that,  come  what  would,  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  placed  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  nine, 
wiuiam  oei  with  Dauby  for  her  chief  minister,  Admiral  Kussell  to 
to  Ireland.  advise  her  on  naval,  and  Marlborough  on  military  affairs, 

and  then  crossed  to  Belfast.  Fortunately  the  two  objects  of  the 
Jacobites  proved  incompatible ;  the  threatened  invasion  so  roused  the 
national  spirit,  that  domestic  insurrection  became  impossible.  While 
William  advanced  southward,  and  the  Irish  army,  rein- 
invas*ion°and  forced  by  a  considerable  number  of  French  under 
iMurrecUon.  Lauzun,  fell  back  behind  the  Boyne,  a  great  French 
fleet  under  Tourville  appeared  off  the  Needles.  Torringtoti,  the 
English  commander,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  yet 
shrunk  from  the  encounter,  and  retreated  towards  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  The  Queen  and  her  Council  sent  peremptory  orders  to  fight. 
Jealous  of  Eussell,  afraid  of  risking  a  great  battle  with  superior 
numbers,  Torrington  unwillingly  obeyed.  With  shameful  policy,  he 
Battle  of  sent  the  Dutch  squadron  forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of 

BeachyHeod.  ^^  danger,  and  left  it  almost  unsupported,  till,  after 
exhibiting  their  usual  stubborn  bravery,  the  Dutch  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  with  their  shattered  ships,  and  Tourville  swept  the 
Channel  unopposed.  Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  news  of  this 
disgraceful  defeat  reached  London,  tidings  arrived  that  the  allies, 
under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  had  been  beaten  by  Luxemburg  at 
Spirited  *^®  battle  of  FleuruE.     But  the  very  misfortunes  which 

behaviour  of  Seemed  falling  upon  the  nation  roused  its  spirit.  The 
England.  ^^^^  Mayer  offered  the  Queen  at  once  ^100,000,  10,000 

Londoners,  well  armed  for  immediate  purposes,  and  six  regiments  of 
foot  and  two  regiments  of  horse,  to  be  raised  at  once,  without  cost  to 
the  Crown.  The  same  temper  was  visible  throughout  England,  and 
suddenly,  after  three  days  of  depression,  hope  was  again  raised  in  the 
national  mind  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
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James  had  determined  to  make  a  stand  behind  that  river,  which  sepa- 
rates the  counties  of  Louth  and  Meath,  falling  into  the 
sea  at  Drogheda.     The  position  was  a  fairly  strong  one  ;   Boyne.** 
the  ground  rose  immediately  from  the  river,  and  some  of  ^"^^  ^'  ^*^**- 
William's  generals  scarcely  liked  to  venture  upon  an  attack.     But  he 
felt  that  some  great  blow  was  necessary  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of 
the  last  year,  and  he  gave  orders  for  crossing  the  river  at  once.     Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July  the  English  began  to  advance. 
Young  Schomberg  was  sent  some  miles  up  the  river,  to  cross  at  the 
bridge  of  Slane,  and  thus  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Irish  army. 
His  success  in  this  movement  alarmed  Lauzun.     There  was  a  narrow 
passage  at  Duleek,  four  miles  south  of  the  Boyne,  where  two  carriages 
could   scarcely  pass  between  impassable  bogs.     If  Schomberg  could 
secure  this  pass  the  Irish  would  be  enclosed  in  a  trap.     It  was  neces- 
sary at  any  price  to  avoid  this  danger  ;  Lauzun  therefore  marched  to 
oppose  him,  taking  with  him  all  the  French  troops,  leaving  the  Irish 
alone  to  hold  the  river.     William  commanded  the  left  wing,  formed 
entirely  of  horse.     He  fought  his  way  across  the  river  not  far  above 
Drogheda.    In  the  centre  Schomberg  led  the  main  body  of  the  infantry 
across  the  fords  of  Old  Bridge.     The  Irish  infantry  which  should 
have  opposed  him,  thoroughly  demoralized  by  a  year  spent  under  lax 
discipline  and  in  habits  of  plunder,  fled  at   the  first  onset.     The 
cavalry,  who  had  been  more  carefully  drilled  under  command  of 
the  traitor   Richard   Hamilton,  strove  in  vain  to  restore  the  day. 
For  half  an  hour  the  struggle  in  the  bed  of  the  river  was  fierce. 
The  leader  of  the  Protestant  refugees  was  killed,  and  Schomberg 
himself,  while  rallying  these  troops,  and  calling  out  to  them,  "  Come 
on,  gentlemen,  there  are  your  persecutors,"  also  fell.     But  William, 
aaving  crossed  with  the  left  wing,  now  came  up  on  the  flank  of 
the   Irish,  and   the  passage  was  secured.     The  Irish  cavalry  were 
left  entirely  unsupported  by  the  infantry.    Fighting  bravely,  and  with 
considerable  loss,  they  were  slowly  driven  from  the  ground.     Their 
leader  Richard  Hamilton  was  taken  prisoner.    James,  whose  personal 
courage  it  had   been  usual  to  praise,  turned  early  from  the  fight 
and  fled  towards  Dublin.     The  rout  of  fugitives  hurried  through  the 
pass  of  Duleek,  covered  by  the  French  infantry,  who   had   been 
resisting  young  Schomberg's  flank  attack  all  the  day.     William  is  said 
to  have  been  slack  in  the  pursuit ;  Schomberg's  death,  and  his  own 
exhaustion,  after  having  been  thirty-five  hours  out  of  the  last  forty  on 
horseback,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this.     On  neither  side  was  the 
loss  very  great.     Of  the  English  about  500  are  said  to  have  been 
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killed,  of  the  Irish  1500 ;  but  they  were  chiefly  cavalry,  the  only 
trustworthy  Irish  troops. 

James,  having  reached  Dublin,  summoned  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
jamet'i  inai  principal  Cathollc  citizens  to  the  castle.  Forgetful  of 
<"«".  his  own  speedy  flight,  he  upbraided  the  Irish  for  cowar- 

dice, and  vowed  he  would  never  more  command  an  Irish  army.  He 
then  at  once  took  flight  again,  hurried  to  Waterford,  and  thence  by 
Kinsale  to  France.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel,  with  the  remains  of 
their  army,  also  thought  it  desirable  to  evacuate  the  capital,  which 
William  entered  in  triumph.  For  a  short  time  he  thought  of 
returning  to  England,  for  news  of  the  defeat  of  Beachy  Head  and 
of  the  battle  of  Fleurus  had  reached  him,  and  his  presence  in  London 
seemed  necessary.  But  when  he  heard  of  the  courageous  spirit 
showed  by  the  nation,  and  knew  that  the  only  use  Tourville  had 
made  of  his  victory  was  to  attack  and  bum  Teignmouth,  thus  still 
further  exasperating  the  people,  he  felt  that  the  crisis  was  over,  that 
he  might  remain  to  complete  his  victory. 

He  gradually  conquered  the  country  as  far  as  Limerick.  There 
Siege  of  ^^^  Irish  stood  at  bay.     In  the  eyes  of  the  French  com- 

Limerick.  mander  nothing  could  be  more  useless  than  the  attempt 

to  defend  the  city.  "  The  walls  could  be  knocked  down  with  roasted 
apples,"  said  Lauzun.  He  consequently  withdrew  his  troops,  and  the 
Irish  were  left  to  themselves,  under  the  command  of  Sarsfield,  the 
only  Irish  general  who  seems  to  have  possessed  any  military  character, 
and  vain  though  their  hopes  seemed  to  Lauzun,  the  defence  of  the 
city  was  successful.  The  want  of  artillery  at  first  checked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  besiegers.  A  daring  raid,  headed  by  Sarsfield, 
destroyed  the  convoy  which  was  bringing  up  the  siege  train.  The 
artillery  was  buried  and  exploded,  and  Sarsfield's  party  returned 
unhurt.  Then  came  the  heavy  rains  which  occur  at  this  season  in 
Ireland  ;  the  country  around  the  town  became  a  marsh.  A  final 
William  retonu  ^igorous  assault  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  siege  was 
to  England.  raised.  This  check  was  somewhat  balanced  bv  the 
success  ot  an  expedition  planned  and  commanded  by 
Marlborough,  which  had  landed  in  the  south,  and  in  five  weeks  had 
conquered  both  Cork  and  Kinsale.  William  returned  to  England  in 
Mariborough't  September,  intrusting  the  government  to  three  Lords 
incees.  in  the  Justices,  and  the  management  of  the  war  to  Ginkel.  But 
no  further  military  operation  of  importance  took  place 
till  May  in  the  following  year. 

The  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  island  was  in  the  hands  of 
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the  English,  and  brought  under  some  sort  of  government  by  the 
Lords  Justices.  In  that  part  trade  and  industry  had  revived.  In 
the  Irish  portion  of  the  island,  into  which  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
had  crowded,  there  was  wild  confusion  and  much  distress.  Gangs 
of  robbers  infested  the  country,  the  soldiers  were  little  better  them- 
selves than  robbers.  The  currency  of  James's  brass  money  entirely 
ruined  trade.  As  usual  in  Ireland,  jealousy  of  race  began  to  show 
itself.  In  the  Councils  of  Regency  and  of  War,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  James's  afi'airs  were  intrusted,  men  not  of  Irish  blood  had  con- 
siderable influence  ;  they  were  therefore  involved  in  constant  quarrels 
with  the  purely  Irish  party.  Some  order  however  began  to  show 
itself  when  Tyrconnel  returned  from  France,  accompanied  by  a 
French  general  of  ability  called  St.  Ruth.  St.  Ruth  devoted  himself 
with  extreme  energy  to  discipline  the  crowd  of  disorderly  bandits 
whom  he  had  to  command,  and  prepared  as  well  as  he  could  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  Ginkel,  who,  seconded  by  Tollemache  and 
Mackay,  moved  in  the  beginning  of  June  from  their   «•  »„»k 

ij  -aril*  humi  coinei 

headquarters  at  MuUingar.     The  French  generals,  both   ^^^  Prance. 
now  and  before,  had  been  of  opinion  that  Athlone  was  the  ric^ht 
spot  for  the  Irish  to  make  a  stand.     It  lay  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
island,  half  on  one  side,  half  on  the  other  of  the  Shannon,  separating 
the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Connaught.     Ginkel  determined  that  he 
would  take  this  place,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  key  of  the  Irish 
frontier.     It  was  a  work  of  no  common  difficulty.     St.  Ruth  thought 
the  attempt  absolutely  hopeless.     "  His  master,"  he  said  of  Ginkel 
"  ought  to  hang  him  for  attempting  to  take  the  town,  mine  ought  to 
hang  me  if  I  lose  it."     The  half  of  the  town  upon  the  English  side  of 
the  river  was  taken  on  the  19th,  but  the  real  difficulty  yet  remained. 
The  narrow  bridge   which  joined  the  two  towns  was   gj^    ^^ 
gallantly  defended.     There  was  a  ford  lower  down,  but  it  Athione. 
was  almost  impassable.     During  the  rest  of  the  month  the  efforts  of 
the  besiegers  were  in  vain.     At  last  want  of  supplies  compelled  them 
either  to  succeed  or  to  retreat.     A  gallant  assault  on  the  ford,  which 
was  almost  up  to  the  necks  of  the  men,  proved  successful ;  to  the 
astonishment  and  anger  of  St.  Ruth  the  town  was  taken  (June  30). 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  Sarsfield  and  the  rest  of  the  Irish  generals, 
who  wisely  wished  to  employ  their  undisciplined  troops  in  a  partisan 
warfare,  St.  Ruth  determined  to  fight.  He  fell  back  about  thirty  miles 
from  Athlone,  to  the  hill  of  Aghrim,  where  his  troops  occupied  rising 
ground,  covered  along  its  whole  front  by  a  deep  bog  ;  while  along  the 
bottom  of  the  firm  ground  ran  enclosures,  which  were  turned  into 
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breastworks.  Against  these  difficulties  Ginkel  marched.  But  the 
Irish  now  weU  posted  and  weU  commanded,  showed  such  firmness, 
that  it  seemed  prohnWe  they  would  make  good  their  position,  and 
evening  was  already  drawing  on,  when  at  length  Mackay,  with  the 
Encrlish  and  Huguenot  cavalry,  succeeded  m  passing 
l^SJSn"  the"  bog,  and  placing  his  troops  on  the  flank  of  the 

July  12, 1691.  jj.-gjj  army.  At  this  critical  moment  St.  Ruth  was 
killed.  With  singular  folly,  his  friends  concealed  his  death,  not 
only  from  his  men,  but  also  from  his  generals.  Sarsfield  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  immoveable  with  reserves  till  St.  Ruth 
ordered  his  advance,  as  the  order  did  not  come  Sarsfield  did  not  move, 
and  the  victory  of  the  English  thus  became  complete.  The  Irish 
army  broke  up,  and  was  pursued  with  relentless  cruelty  ;  6000  or 
7000  Irish  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  as  they  fled.  The  plain 
beyond  the  field  of  battle  was  so  studded  with  white  corpses,  that  it 
was  described  as  looking  like  a  pasture  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep. 
This  battle  completed  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  fall  of  Galway 
immediately  followed,  and  Ginkel  proceeded  to  attack  for  a  second 
time  the  city  of  Limerick.  The  chances  were  now  all  in  favour  of  the 
English,  while  the  Irish  were  thoroughly  disheartened  by  their  late 
defeat.  Ginkel's  army  was  well  supplied,  and  all  hope  of  succour  was 
Second  siege  cut  off  from  the  besieged  by  an  English  squadron  which 
and  capitulation   Q^cunied  the  Shannon.      Under  these  circumstances  a 

ofLlmericJS.  *■  .  ^  ,   -, 

Oct.  3.  capitulation  was  granted,  the  terms  of  which  were  fairly 

favourable  to  the  Irish.  By  the  military  treaty,  all  officers  and 
soldiers  who  desired  it  were  conveyed  to  France,  under  command  of 
their  own  generals.  By  the  civil  treaty,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
promised  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  To  all  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  a 
perfect  amnesty  was  promised.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  England  that 
this  treaty  with  regard  to  the  Catholics  was  not  kept.  For  the  time. 
End  of  the  however,  Ireland  was  completely  subdued,  and  the 
xriah  war.  English  Supremacy  established  so  firmly,  that  for  more 

than  a  century,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  more  than  once  beset 
the  English  Government,  no  outbreak  of  the  Irishry  against  the 
Englishry  was  even  suggested. 

In  Scotland,  at  length,  the  establishment  of  the  Government  was 
equally  complete.     The  members  of  the  factious  Club 

Eevolution  ,      ,  Vi.  ^  ,  .  ,       , 

completed  In  had  gone  so  lar  as  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Scotland.  Jacobites.    But  in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  1690, 

under  the  management  of  Melville  as  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the 


Government  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority.  The  union  among 
its  opponents  was  at  once  dissolved.  A  general  acquiescence  met  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
and  no  further  difficulties  of  importance  were  to  be  apprehended. 
William  could  now  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  England  and 
of  the  Continent. 

In  England,  from  the  middle  of  1690,  the  Jacobite  intrigues  con- 
tinned.    The  lenity  shown  by  William,  after  the  abortive   jacobite  plots 
efforts  of  the  Jacobites  during  the  threatened  French    ^  ^"s^^"*- 
invasion,  encouraged  further  conspiracies.     It  seemed  certain  that 
William's  presence  would  be  required  abroad,  and  that  again  during 
his  absence  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  striking  a  blow 
against  the  Government.     In  December  1690,  a  meeting  was  held  of 
the  leading  Jacobites,  and  it  was  determined  that  Preston  should  be 
sent  to  St.  Germains.     He  was  to  beg  James  to  return  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  a  sufficient  French  force  to  secure  his  success,  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  Jacobites,  he  was  to  intreat  him 
to  allow  the  Protestant  religion  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  to  rule 
in  strict  accordance  with  law.     Besides  this  general  letter,   pre«ton'«  plot 
separate  papers  were  intrusted  to  Preston,  especially  one   tt^w«^rt€d. 
from   the   nonjuring   Bishop   Turner,   apparently  in   the   name  of 
Sancroft  and  his  brother  Bishops.     He  also  took  with  him  notes  as 
to  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  coast.     But  the  captain  of  the 
ship  which  was  engaged  to  take  him  over  thought  it  wiser  to  inform 
Lord  Caermarthen  what  he  was  doing,  and  just  as  the  messengers 
thought  they  were  safe  out  of  the  river,  a  vessel  of  remarkable  swift- 
ness belonging  to  Lord  Caermarthen's  son  suddenly  appeared  along- 
side, and  they  were  discovered  hidden  among  the  gravel  which  formed 
the  ballast  of  their  vessel. 

The  capture  of  Preston,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  Jacobite  plot, 
allowed   William  to  go  abroad,  leaving  the   complete    ^mj^., 
investigation  of  the  treason  to  his  ministers  in  England.   «ucce8Bfui 

,.,.,  ,-,•■  '  ^      ^         policy  abroad. 

On  the  Continent  his  diplomacy  had  been  singularly 
successful.  He  had  brought  together  a  great  coalition,  and  had 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  King  of  France 
had  reckoned  among  his  allies,  and  whose  territory  closed  the  passage 
of  the  French  to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy.  Success  would 
have  cemented  the  coalition,  and  induced  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
which  were  still  wavering,  to  join  it.  But  in  rapidity  of  action  a 
coalition  is  seldom  a  match  for  a  single  power,  and  Louis  was  able 
to  forestall  the  action  of  the  allies,  and  capture  the  important  fortress 
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of  Mons,  in  spite  of  all  William's  efforts  to  relieve  it.  But  this  first 
success,  though  damaging  to  the  coalition,  produced  no  very  important 
military  events  ;  the  advantages  of  the  French  both  in  Spain  and 
Italy  were  counterbalanced  by  the  disasters  which  befell  their  allies 
First  crui«  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  the  main  armies  in  Flanders 
the  war  over.  under  William  and  Luxemburg  were  content  merely  to 
watch  each  other.  The  first  crisis  of  the  war  was  in  fact  over.  The 
centre  of  the  coalition  was  William;  his  strength  was  derived 
from  his  position  as  King  of  England  ;  deprived  of  that  position, 
he  would  have  lost  most  of  his  influence,  and  the  only  chance  ot 
depriving  him  of  it  had  been  the  success  of  the  Irish.  It  was  in 
Ireland,  therefore,  that  the  real  crisis  of  the  war  had  arrived.  The 
defeat  of  James  at  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  of  St.  Ruth  at  Aghrim 
almost  exactly  a  year  after,  had  thus  rendered  all  hopes  of  destroying 
William's  position  futile.  Once  again,  in  the  following  year,  the 
same  critical  situation  of  affairs  arose.  With  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
the  success  of  James  became  hopeless,  and  though  the  war  continued 
for  many  years,  there  is  no  other  point  in  it  which  can  really  be 
called  critical. 

The  causes  which  led  James  still  to  cherish  hope,  and  which 
"f ?.VT'      "^<^^c®d  ^iiii  to   persuade   Louis  to   contemplate  that 

apuela  oy  the         •  •  r  -r*      i        t  .  .  ■^ 

treason  of  the  mvasiou  ot  England  to  which  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
ministry  p^t  an  end,  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the 

Jacobite  party  in  England  :  for  while  WiUiam^s  attention  was 
constantly  turned  to  the  Continent,  treason  found  its  way  among 
his  own  immediate  ministers.  Uncertain  even  yet  of  the  stability 
of  the  new  Government,  three  of  the  greatest  among  them  de- 
teimined  to  be  safe  on  either  issue.  Admiral  Russell,  and 
Godolphm,  head  of  the  Treasury,  succeeded  in  obtaining  written 
pardons  from  James ;  and  Marlborough,  whose  previous  treachery 
might  have  been  supposed  unpardonable,  made  such  a  show  of  repen- 
tence,  that  he  obtained  the  same  favour,  promising  in  exchange,  when 
he  should  be  m  command  of  the  EngUsh  troops,  to  bring  them  over  to 

Mii^oron.,.  !  wT'  ^""^  '^'"^  ^^'  ^''^'^'^  ^^  Marlborough  par. 
f.rl.  ^,,*^^^«^^^«g^^^t^ess  of  his  character.  His  views  reached 
far  beyond  his  commonplace  act  of  treason.     He  wds  already  devising 

nl  >,  ^     '^  ^^t  ^"*'  "^  ^^^^"^^  ^^^  ^^  E^^^-P^  «l^ould\e  in  hi! 

^itv  l!l  t  /'  .'  ""^T"'  ""'''  ""''  ^'^  '''^y^  ^^«"g^  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  mentioned  to  James  a^ose  in  Flanders,  he  contrived 

o  excuse  himself  from  performing  his  promise.      Bilt  before  long 

circumstances  led  hmi  to  beUeve  that  he  might  carry  out  his  treacher- 
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ous  plans  in  a  way  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes.  The 
session  of  Parliament  had  been  a  somewhat  stormy  one.  The  im- 
mense emoluments  of  place-holders  had  excited  the  anger  of  the 
Opposition,  and  although  the  extreme  measures  suggested,  which 
went  so  far  as  to  cut  down  aU  official  salaries  to  .£500,  had  destroyed 
all  attempts  at  wholesome  reform,  there  was  much  continued  dis- 
content against  the  Court.  There  had  been  bitter  quarrels  also 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  upon  new  arrangements  of 
the  Treason  Law  which  had  been  suggested,  and  all  parties  seemed 
to  be  combined  in  mistrust  and  dislike  of  the  favours  lavished  pn 
foreigners.  This  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  Marl- 
borough's intrigues.  In  fact,  years  of  rivaby  and  several  bloody 
wars,  coupled  with  constant  outrages  on  one  side  or  the  other  on 
distant  colonies,  had  rendered  the  Dutch  at  least  as  hateful  to  the 
English  as  the  French ;  nor  was  the  feeling  diminished  by  seeing 
many  of  the  greater  and  more  lucrative  offices  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  hated  nation.  By  working  on  this  feeling,  Marl- 
borough hoped  to  induce  Parliament  to  petition  the  King  to  dis- 
charge all  foreign  troops,  a  line  of  conduct  which  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  actually  followed.  Once  rid  of  these  troops  (and  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  William,  situated  as  he  was,  could  with- 
stand a  formal  Parliamentary  request),  Marlborough  relied  on  his 
own  ability  to  induce  the  English  army,  which  was  very  jealous  of 
William's  liking  for  his  own  Dutch  troops,  to  further  his  views. 
The  absolute  authority  which  his  wife  exercised  over  the  Princess  Anne 
enabled  him  to  secure  her  adhesion  to  his  plans.  She  wrote  friendly 
and  repentant  letters  to  her  father.  With  the  army  at  his  command, 
and  with  the  Protestant  heiress  inclined  to  favour  his  projects, 
Marlborough  would  declare  for  James,  and  secure  his  return  without 
the  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood.  Such  at  least  was  the  story  he  told  the  Jacobites.  Men  who 
knew  his  character  mistrusted  him.  It  was  more  likely,  they  thought, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  his  real  plan,  that  he  would  declare  not 
for  King  James,  but  for  Princess  Anne  herself.  He  would  thus 
become  indirectly  the  ruler  of  England,  and  as  such  the  head  of  the 
European  coalition,  and  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Luckily  for  William,  even  the  Jacobites  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  scheme  ;   Bentinck  received  information   of  Marl-   Marlborough 
borough's  treachery.     The  King,  placed  on  his  guard,   Jjjjj^ffleli 
stripped  him  of  all  his  offices  ;  and  when  Anne,  who   '««•  10,  i6»2. 
knew  well  the  reason  of  his  disgrace,  persisted  in  ignoring  it  and  in 
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bringing  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Court,  the  spirit  of  the  Queen 
The  Queen's  was  lOuscd,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out  between  the 
She^^rlSw  sisters.  The  full  details  of  the  plot  were  not  at  the 
Anne.  time  kuowu,  and  a  false  plot,  invented  and  brought  to 

light  by  a  wretched  informer  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  gave  Marlborough 
an  opportunity  ■  of  ostentatiously  clearing  his  character.  He  was 
thus  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  jealousy  of  "William,  and  to  an 
unreasonable  dislike  of  her  sister  on  the  part  of  the  Queen. 

Although  for  the  time  the  danger  of  Marlborough's  treason  seemed 
to  have  been  escaped,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  and  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  William's  other 
ministers,  that  encouraged  James  still  to  retain  hopes  of  success  in 
England. 

Before  passing  to  the  events  to  which  those  hopes  gave  rise,  an 
incident  must  be  mentioned  which,  though  it  had  but 
little  effect  at  the  moment,  has  been  always  considered 
as  a  blot  on  William's  character,  and  added  point  to  the 
bitter  attacks  directed  against  him  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 
Melville  had  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  Scotland,  and 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  had  passed  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Dalrymples,  father  and  son,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  having  been  lately 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair.  The  son,  known 
as  the  Master  of  Stair,  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Scotland,  resident 
in  London.  To  him  now  fell  the  duty  of  pacifying  the  Highlands, 
where  the  civil  war  continued  to  smoulder.  Unable  to  give  the 
Highlanders  any  efifectual  support,  James  had  told  them  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  make  peace  with  the  conqueror.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  local  politics  had  more  to  do  \\dth  the  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders  than  any  question  as  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  that  their  hatred  directed  against  the  head  of  the  Campbell  clan 
arose  largely  from  the  condition  of  dependence  to  him  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  and  which  was  due  in  a  great  degree  to  unpaid 
arrears  of  rent.  It  was  determined  now  to  adopt  a  plan  which  had 
been  formerly  suggested,  and  to  expend  some  ^£15,000  in  relieving 
them  from  their  difficulties.  The  distribution  of  this  money  was 
unwisely  intrusted  to  Breadalbane,  himself  a  Campbell,  and  too  much 
interested  in  the  encroachments  of  that  house  not  to  be  unpopular. 
He  was  profoundly  and  justly  mistrusted  by  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  negotiations  for  the  distribution  of  the  money  proceeded  but 
slowly,  the  chief  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  settlement  being 
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Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  one  of  that  tribe  which  had  suffered  most 
from  the  growth  of  the  Campbells.  Pressure  was  put  upon  the 
Highlanders  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  promising  pardon  to  all  who,  before  the  31st  of  December 
1691,  should  swear  to  live  peaceably  under  the  existing  Government. 
All  who  refused  to  take  this  oath  were  to  be  regarded  as  public 
enemies.  As  the  Government  appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  the  chiefs 
yielded,  making  it  a  sort  of  point  of  honour  to  yield  as  slowly  as  possible. 
In  this  foolish  contest  of  honour  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  was  unfortu- 
nately the  victor.  Not  till  the  very  day  named  did  he  appear  -at 
Fort  WiUiam  to  take  the  oaths.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found  to 
his  dismay  that  there  was  no  magistrate  to  receive  them,  and  he  was 
compelled  forthmth  to  set  out  through  the  winter  snow  to  Inverary 
to  find  a  magistrate.  The  journey  was  so  difficult  that  it  was  not  till 
the  6th  of  January  that  he  reached  Inverary.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  sheriff  there  consented,  though  after  the  prescribed  date, 
to  receive  the  oath,  and  sent  it,  with  a  certificate  stating  the  circum- 
stances to  Edinburgh.  The  slowness  of  Macdonald  had  played  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  the  Campbells.  Breadalbane  and  Argyle 
were  at  one  in  their  determination  to  use  their  advantage,  and 
they  found  a  ready  assistant  in  the  Master  of  Stair,  whose  views, 
free  from  all  local  feeling,  were  of  the  sternest  description,  and  who 
thought  the  Highlanders  should  be  treated  as  uncivilized  barbarians. 
He  had  been  disappointed  at  the  submission  of  the  clans,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  making  one  example.  By  his  means 
the  certificate  granted  by  the  sheriff  appears  to  have  been  suppressed, 
and  an  order  was  drawn  up  and  laid  before  William,  in  which,  along 
with  other  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Scotland, 
were  these  words  with  regard  to  the  clan  of  Glencoe  :  "  It  will  be 
proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  ol 
thieves."  William  signed  the  order,  probably  without  carefully 
1  eading  it,  almost  certainly  without  understanding  what  Dalrymple 
meant  by  extirpation.  His  scheme  was  one  of  the  utmost  barbarity. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  into  the  glen  as  though  on  a 
friendly  mission.  They  were  kindly  received  and  hospitably  kept 
for  more  than  a  week.  Then,  at  a  fixed  date,  when  other  troops  were 
to  have  stopped  all  the  passes,  they  suddenly  fell  upon  their  kindly 
hosts  and  cruelly  murdered  them.  The  plan  was  but  partially  carried 
out.  The  passes  had  not  been  stopped,  and  not  more  than  thirty- 
eight  of  the  Highlanders  were  actually  killed.  But  the  villages  were 
destroyed,  the  cattle  driven  off,  and  it  is  unknown  how  many  more 
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perished  aB  they  fled  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  the  wild  mountainB  which 

T^as  t?:Kis  event,  in  March,  that  William  went  abroad 
^      to  resume  the  Continental  war.     As  usual,  his  absence 
^:^:t         was  the  time  of  danger  for  England     An  invasionfrom 
Eagiand.  ^^^^^  ^ad  long  been  planned,  and  was  on  the  pomt  • 

of  taking  place.     Excited  by  the  constant  untruthful  account  of  his 
InS  ^'England,  encouraged  by  the    artful    and  well-planned 
treachery  of  Marlborough  and  William's  other  ministers,  James  had 
never  ceased  to  press  upon  Louis  the  wisdom  of  an  assault  upon 
Enaland.    His  urgent  instances  had  always  been  met  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  war  minister  Louvois.    Conscious  that  l^s/^Pf^^^^ty 
lav  in  the  organization  of  large  discipUned  armies  in  the  field  and 
led  by   the   experience  of  his  life  to  look  to  the  great  operations 
of  regular  warfare  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy  as  the  real  sources  of 
greatness  for  France,  that  minister  had  always  set  his  face  against 
Uttle  wars.    He  was  moreover  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Lauzun  at 
the  Court  of  St  Germains,  and  had  repeatedly  pointed  out  what  was 
very  true,  the  falseness  of  the  Jacobite  accounts,  the  weak  character  of 
James,  the  total  untrustworthiness  of  his  resources,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  which  would  be  laid  upon  France  of  carrying  out  such 
an  invasion,  in  fact,  entirely  unaided.     He  had  dwelt  also  upon  the 
strong  national  feeling  of  the  EngUsh,  repeatedly  exhibited  when  an 
invasion  was  threatened,  and  the  uncertainty,  even  were  the  attempt 
successful,  of  the  continued  assistance  and  alliance  of  a  Prince  so 
ignorant  and  selfish  as  James.    Nevertheless,  in  this  instance  James 
was  right,  not  that  all  and  more  than  all  that  Louvois  urged  was  not 
true,  but  that  the  separation  of  England  from  the  coalition,  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  the  blow  which  would  be  dealt  to  William's  influ- 
ence, were  worth  any  sacrifice  which  France  might  make.     Louvois' 
arguments,  however,  had  hitherto  prevailed  ;  the  assistance  given  to 
James  had  been  but  slight    But  Louvois'  death  (which  took  place  on 
the  16th  of  July  1691)  opened  brighter  hopes  to  the  exiled  King. 
Louis  was  iit  length  persuaded  ;  and  a  vast  plan  was  made  which, 
had  it  been  carried  out  as  intended,  might  well  have  been  successful. 
An  army  was  secretly  collected  during  the  winter  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy.    Two  fleets  were  assembled  at  Brest  and  at  Toulon,  num- 
bering together  80  ships  of  the  line,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tourville  and  D'Estrees,  to  convoy  this  army  to  England. 
James,  misled  by  his  hopes  and  by  the  double-dealing  of  Russell, 
believed,  and  made  Louis  believe,  that  the  English  fleet  was  thoroughly 
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disaffected.  Secure  in  this  belief,  it  was  without  much  anxiety  that 
the  invaders  found  the  spring  far  advanced,  while  still  the  w^eather 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  fleets. 

But  meanwhile  all  secresy  had  been  lost.  The  Queen  in  England, 
and  William  in  Holland,  had  put  forth  all  their  energy, 
and  a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  of  90  ships  La  Hogue. 
was  in  the  Channel  under  command  of  Russell.  At  ^*^  "* 
last  one  French  squadron,  that  of  Tourville,  consisting  of  44  ships, 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  supposed  that,  weak  as  it  was,  it  was 
sufficient  for  aU  necessary  purposes ;  it  could  probably  beat  the 
Dutch  contingent,  and  the  English  fleet  was  of  no  account,  for 
neither  Russell  nor  his  men  were  likely  to  fight  Relying  on  this 
false  belief,  Louis  issued  peremptory  orders  to  his  admiral  to  cover  the 
invasion,  and  fight  the  enemy  wherever  he  met  them.  But  James's 
folly  had  already  gone  far  to  thwart  any  hopes  based  upon  the 
temper  of  the  English.  He  had  issued  a  Declaration,  the  work  of 
his  counsellor  Melfort,  excepting  from  all  hope  of  pardon,  not  only 
a  long  list  of  gentlemen  by  name,  but  whole  classes  of  Englishmen,  all 
judges,  jurymen,  and  lawyers  who  had  been  employed  in  any  cf  the 
prosecutions  of  Jacobites,  all  magistrates  who  did  not  instantly 
(regardless  of  where  they  might  be)  make  common  cause  with  him 
upon  his  appearance,  all  spies  and  informers  who  had  divulged  his 
secrets,  even  the  insignificant  fishermen  of  Sheemess  who  had  hin- 
dered him  on  his  first  attempt  to  escape  from  England.  So  ridiculous, 
80  ill-judged  was  the  Declaration,  that,  far  from  suppressing  it,  the 
English  Council  reprinted  it,  and  distributed  it  largely,  with  a  few 
pungent  criticisms  of  their  own.  Even  Jacobites  had  to  confess  that 
at  least  500  men  were  excepted.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  effect  of 
such  a  Declaration,  when  contrasted  with  William's  noble  Act  of 
Grace  of  the  preceding  year.  What  James's  folly  had  thus  half  done 
the  Queen's  sagacity  completed.  Urged  on  all  sides  to  apprehend 
known  Jacobites,  with  the  denunciations  of  a  plot,  perfectly  fictitious 
indeed,  but  none  the  less  very  plausible,  the  creation  of  a  rascal  of 
the  name  of  Young,  just  placed  in  her  hands,  and  fully  conscious  of 
the  intrigues  of  Russell  her  admiral,  she  \vrote  a  noble  letter,  express- 
ing her  trust  and  reliance  on  the  patriotism  of  her  fleet,  and  sent  it 
to  Russell,  with  orders  to  read  it  to  the  captains  of  his  fleet.  Russell, 
at  heart  a  Whig  and  a  devoted  lover  of  his  profession,  hesitated  no 
longer.  He  would  fight,  he  said,  though  King  James  himself  were  in 
the  hostile  fleet  He  went  from  ship  to  ship,  encouraging  the  crews, 
and  when  Tourville  bore  down  upon  him  there  was  no  sign  of  faint- 
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heartedness  in  the  English  fleet.  Overpowered  by  numbers,  the 
French  fleet  fled,  broke  into  fragments,  and  was  destroyed  piecemeal. 
But  twelve  of  the  largest  ships,  with  Tourville  himself,  took  refuge 
under  the  Forts  of  La  Hogue,  under  the  eyes  of  James  and  Marshal 
Bellefonds,  commander  of  the  army.  There,  as  they  lay  in  two  divi- 
sions in  shallow  water,  they  were  attacked  on  two  successive  days  by 
a  flotilla  of  English  boats,  under  Admiral  Eooke  ;  and  under  the  guns 
of  the  forts,  which  were  supposed  to  render  them  quite  secure,  they 
were  taken  and  burnt,  while  James  looked  on  and  saw  the  destruction 

of  this  his  last  hope. 

This  great  victory  over  the  French,  the  first  which  the  nation  had 
Second  crisiBof  wou  for  many  years,  drove  the  people  wild  with  delight, 
the  war  over.  ^^  the  more  heavy  was  their  disappointment  at  the  feeble 
manner  in  which  it  was  followed  up,  and  at  the  ill  success  of  the 
war  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  An  expedition 
against  St.  Malo  failed  through  the  jealousy  of  its  com- 
JucwTof  the  manders.  The  broken  fleet  of  Tourville,  unable  to  keep 
*^^'"  the  sea,  assumed  a  new  form.    French  cruisers  and  pri- 

vateers covered  the  ocean,  and  hundreds  of  English  merchantmen  fell  a 
prey  to  them.  The  commercial  world  sufl'ered  more  heavily  from  the 
individual  enterprises  of  men  such  as  the  privateer  captains  Jean  Bart 
and  Dugouay  Trouin  than  from  the  great  united  fleets  of  France,  and 
almost  regretted  the  victory  which  had  called  to  life  such  enemies. 

The  chief  incidents  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands — the  fall  of  the 
Fau  of  Namw.  great  fortress  of  Namur,  and  the  battle  of  Steinkirk — 
Jane  30.  -y^ere  very  characteristic  of  the  art  of  war  at  this  period. 

It  was  a  time  of  slow,  methodical,  and  scientific  movement  in  the 
field,  but  of  great  advance  in  the  art  of  attacking  and  defending 
fortresses,  which  in  the  hands  of  Vauban  and  Cohorn  was  so  far 
perfected,  that  for  more  than  a  century  no  important  change  was 
made  in  the  system  they  advocated.  Louis  did  not  press  his 
advantage ;  after  taking  Namur  his  army  was  diminished  by  detach- 
ments sent  to  other  quarters,  and  William  thought  he  saw  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  heavy  blow  against  his  weakened  opponent. 
A  traitor  in  the  English  army  had  habitually  informed  Marshal 
Luxemburg  of  every  movement  of  the  allied  troops.  His  corre- 
spondence was  discovered,  and  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast  he  was 
forced  to  write  false  information  which  William  dictated.  Having 
Battle  of  ^^^^'  ^  ^®  hoped,  misdiiccted  the  vigilance  of  his  enemy, 

Bteinkirk  the  King  determined  upon  a  surprise.     The  unexpected 

difficulties  offered  by  the  country  prevented  its  success. 


Luxemburg  got  his  troops  into  order  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
the  English  division  under  Mackay  soon  found  itself  hotly  engaged. 
It  was  successful  in  its  first  efforts,  but  the  household  troops  of 
Louis  were  sent  against  it,  and  Count  Solmes  withheld  the  supports 
which  should  have  come  to  its  assistance.  The  division  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  anger  of  the  English  blazed  up  fiercely  against  the 
Dutch  general,  who,  set  over  the  head  of  the  English  commanders, 
thus  basely  deserted  their  troops. 

It  was  thus,  with  many  causes  of  discontent,  that,  upon  the  return 
of  William  to  England,  the  Parliament  assembled.   Mis- 
management had  neutralized  the  great  victory  of  La   Pwuament!* 
Hogue ;  the  discovery  of  Preston's  plot  had  not  been   '^°'-  *• 
followed  by  a  single   act  of  justice  upon    the   Jacobites;  a  sharp 
quarrel  had  broken  out  between  the  Queen  and  her  sister,  which,  as 
Marlborough's  treachery  was  unknown,  seemed  merely  capricious  and 
causeless  ;  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  a  itnere  disastrous 
repetition  of  the  last  year's  campaign  ;  William's  chief  misfortune  was 
commonly  attributed  to  the  mismanagement,  or  perhaps  the  treachery 
of  the  Dutch  general ;  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  alienated  by  the 
apprehension  of  two  of  its  members,   who  had  been  put  to  their 
recognizances,  and  no  further   charge   brought  against  them ;  the 
harvest  in  England  had  failed,  so  that  corn  had  doubled  its  natural 
price  ;  and  the  police  had  grown  so  lax  that  highwaymen  in  gangs 
of  twenty  and  thirty  infested  the  country,  and  robbed  almost  within 
sight  of  London.     Both  Lords  and  Commons  consequently  entered 
warmly  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  nation.    But  the 
continued  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  two  Houses  brought 
their  inquiries  to  nothing.     As  yet  neither  Ministry  nor  Opposition 
was  sufficiently  organized  to  secure  the  advantages  either  of  stable 
government  or  of  thorough  reform.     The  administration  was  carried 
on  as  before  with  all  the  evils  of  a  Ministry  divided  against  itself  in 
the  presence  of  a  factious  and  disorganized  Opposition. 

Some  important  steps  were  however  taken  with  regard  to  finance. 
There  was  stiU  a  tolerably  unanimous  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  war,  and  money  had  to  be  procured.  In  the  '^^'^  ^'^^^  ^**- 
arrangements  for  supplying  the  necessary  money,  the  financial  talents 
of  Charles  Montague,  a  young  and  rising  member  of  the  Whig  party, 
first  became  conspicuous.  Early  known  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  the 
aiithor  in  company  with  Prior  of  "  The  Town  and  Countr}-'  Mouse,'' 
he  had  been  introduced  to  the  King  by  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Doreet, 
and,  after  strengthening  his  position  by  a  marriage  with  the  Dowager 
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Countess  of  Manchester,  had  entered  political  life,  and  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasuiy  in  1691.  The  financial 
measures  recommended  consisted  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Land 
Tax  and  of  the  first  establishment  of  Government  loans.  The  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  Government  had  in  early  times  been  met  by  sub- 
sidies. These  subsidies  were  levied  both  on  moveables  and  on  land, 
but  were  chiefly  supported  by  an  assessment  on  the  land  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Land  had  increased  greatly  in 
value  aa  the  demand  for  it  increased,  while  gold  and  silver  had  fallen 
greatly  in  value  after  the  discovery  of  America.  In  the  assessment  for 
subsidies  neither  of  these  circuiustances  was  taken  into  consideration. 
The  four  shilling  land  tax  had  come  in  reality  to  be  less  than 
twopence  in  the  poimd.  iJuring  the  Commonwealth,  and  sub- 
sequently, a  dilterent  method  of  taxation  had  been  followed.  The 
sum  to  be  raised  had  been  first  determined,  and  each  landowner 
had  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportional  share.  In  1692  the  Land 
Tax  was  reintroduced  and  reorganized.  A  new  valuation  was  made, 
and  upon  this  basis  a  tax  was  annually  laid  upon  the  land  varying 
from  a  minimum  of  one  shilling  in  time  of  peace  to  four  shillings 

in  times  of  emergency.  Four  shillings  on  this  new 
National  Debt,     valuatiou  produccd  about  £2,000,000.     This  sum  fell 

considerably  short  of  what  was  required.  In  addition, 
therefore,  a  loan,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  National  Debt,  was  raised. 
Money  was  plentiful  in  the  countiy,  and  was  so  easily  obtained,  that 
bubble  companies  and  stock-jobbing  had  become  rife.  Montague 
determined  to  turn  some  of  tliis  superfluous  wealth  to  the  use  of  the 
coimtry,and  to  spread  the  payment  of  the  debt  over  several  generations. 
The  plan  at  first  adopted  in  raising  these  loans  was  not  exactly  the 
same  as  our  present  method  of  perpetual  funding.  The  lenders  w^ere 
life  annuitants,  and  the  interest  of  the  loan  was  secured  on  new  duties 
on  beer  and  other  liquors.  As  each  annuitant  died  his  annuity  was 
divided  among  the  survivors,  till  their  number  was  reduced  to  seven, 
who  would  at  that  time  be  naturally  in  receipt  of  an  enormous  interest 
on  their  original  loan.  After  that,  on  the  death  of  each  of  those 
seven,  his  annuity  lapsed  to  Government  The  whole  debt  would 
therefore  be  extinguished  at  the  death  of  the  longest-lived  annuitant. 
The  money  thus  collected  was  soon  spent  upon  another  disastrous 
Diaastrou*  Campaign.     Louis,  in  spite  of  the  exhausted  condition  ot 

^693^*^  t^s  country,  made  extraordinary  eftbrts  in  aU  directions. 

As  far  as  the  English  only  were  concerned,  the  two  great 
events  of  the  campaign  were  the  battle  of  Landen  and  the  destruc 
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tion  of  the  Smyrna  fleet.     Louis,  using  his  late  conqnest,  Namur, 
for  his  point  of  departure,  had  formed  two  armies,  one  under  Boufflers, 
the   other  under  Luxemburg,  and  hoped  to  repeat  the  triumph   of 
former  years  by  the  capture  of  either  Li^ge  or  Brussels.     But  he  found 
it  was  impossible  to  take  either  of  those  cities  without  fighting  a 
pitched  battle  with  William.     In  spite  of  the  earnest  request  of  his 
generals,  he  withdrew  to  Versailles,  and  removed  the  army  of  Boufilers 
to  the  Rhine.     Though  thus  weakened,  Luxemburg,  by  a  threatened 
attack  upon  Li^ge,  induced  William  to  reduce  his  forces 
to  save  that  town,  and  then  falling  upon  him  at  Landen,   hLeln. 
defeated  him  after  a  battle,  the  stubbornest  and  bloodiest   ^^^  ^*- 
of  the  war.    William's  skill  somewhat  neutralized  the  eflfect  of  his 
defeat,  and  Charleroi  was  the  only  new  acquisition  of  the  French 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  made  perhaps  even  greater  impression 
upon  the  English  than  the  defeat  of  Landen.     The  fleet,  in  which 
was  accumulated  more  than  a  year's  supply  for  the  Eastern  markets 
and  which  numbered  400  ships,  was  to  be  convoyed  in  safety  from 
London  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     After  passing  the  Channel 
unopposed,  the  English   admirals,   supposing  that  the 
danger  was  over,  withdrew  towards  England  with  their   smj^a  n/et. 
ships  of  war,   and   the   trading   fleet   passed   onward,   '*"•* 
guarded   only  by  Rooke  with  about  twenty  men  of  war.     Off  St. 
Vincent  it  fell  in  with  the  whole  combined  navy  of  France,  for  the 
squadrons  of  Toulon  and  Brest  had  joined,  and  were  lying  in  wait 
for  their  rich  prey  off  the  coast  of  Spain.     The  convoy  was  completely 
broken  up,  many  vessels  destroyed,  while  the  others  fled  for  safety 
in  all  directions.     The  loss  of  the  English  was  estimated  at  many 
millions.     The  disaster  would  certainly  have  been  much  worse  had 
not  two  Dutch  ships  which  formed   part  of  the  convoy  gallantly 
sacrificed  themselves,  and   engaged  no  less   than   eighteen   of  the 
enemy's  fleet. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  armies  of  France  were  equally  suc- 
cessful. Catalonia  had  been  invaded  and  Rosas  taken.  Catinat  had 
defeated  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  great  battle  of  Marsiglia  (Oct.  3). 
The  Turks  had  compelled  the  Germans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bel^ade. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  successes,  France  was  so  worn  out,  that  hints 
of  a  desire  for  peace  began  to  reach  the  English  King. 

The  possibility  of  being  called  upon  to  settle  this  great  point,  and 
the  necessity  of  taking  speedy  advantage  of  his  enemy's  weakness, 
brought  more  clearly  home  to  WiUiam  the  great  difiiculty  which  had 
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beset  his  reign.  For  the  position  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
wmiam'i  to  engage  authoritatively  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  for 

jr^*J,  w?  *^®  money  required  for  the  pay  of  his  army,  and  for  the 
Paruament.  subsidies  by  which  alone  the  allies  were  kept  true  to 
their  engagements,  he  was  dependent  upon  Parliament  For  at  the 
Revolution  the  Parliament  had  taken  upon  itself  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation.  Yet  upon  that  Parliament  he  was  unable 
to  rely ;  for  the  representative  body,  though  conscious  of  its  power, 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  use  it  advantageously.  It  was  that  worst 
of  all  forms  of  supreme  power,  a  large  disorganized  assembly.  Well 
aware  that,  both  as  head  of  a  confederacy  and  as  a  general,  freedom  of 
action  was  necessary  for  him,  William  had  kept  as  far  as  possible 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs  in  his  own  hands,  and  had  sought 
to  win  the  favour  of  all  parties  by  a  judicious  impartiality.  In  the 
main  he  had  been  well  supported  in  his  foreign  policy  ;  but  faction 
was  so  rife,  the  increasing  divergence  of  opinion  so  great,  and  the 
capricious  character  of  the  Lower  House  so  evident,  that  he  could 
take  no  important  step  with  confidence.  He  could  not  answer  for  a 
year's  continuance  of  the  war  spirit,  nor  be  certain  that  any  steps  he 
might  take  with  regard  to  peace  would  be  acknowledged  even  by 
his  own  ministers.  It  became  necessary,  if  possible,  to  introduce 
some  order  and  organization  into  this  uncertain  body.  It  would  be 
better  to  risk  a  formal  opposition  of  a  certain  number,  and  be  sure  of 
unanimity  in  his  own  administration,  than  to  be  at  the  caprice  of  a 
Hefonni*  popular  assembly.  William  therefore  listened  to  the 
united  wwg  suggestions  of  Sunderland,  and  determined  to  place 
'  ^'  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  party,  that 

party  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  which  was 
pledged  to  the  continuation  of  the  war.  During  the  next  two  years 
a  change  in  ministry  was  gradually  carried  out,  which  ended  by  the 
establishment  in  1696  of  the  first  united  ministry  in  English  history. 
It  was  led  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  of  which  the  leaders 
were  Somers,  Halifax,  Russell  and  Wharton  (known  afterwards  as 
the  Junto). 

Parliament  during  these  years  was  occupied  in  financial  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  constant  drain  of  the  war,  and  in  perpetual  party 
struggles  which  terminated  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Whigs, 
and  in  the  substitution  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  for  their  Tory 
rivals  in  all  the  chief  offices  of  the  administration.  The  first  trial  of 
strength  between  the  parties  arose  upon  the  question  ot  the  naval 
administration  of  the  former  year.     The  whole  nation  smarted  under 
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the  disasters  which  had  followed  on  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogue, 
which  the  Whigs  had  attributed  not  only  to  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  two  Tory  admirals  to  whom  the  fleet   ^"*^  ■**"wi*«- 
had  been  intrusted,  but  also  to  treachery.     It  was  impossible,  they 
argued,  that  Louis  could  have  denuded  the  Channel  of  his  fleet,  and 
allowed  a  junction  of  his  admirals  so  far  south  as  St.  Vincent,  unless 
he  had  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  rich  prey  he   desired 
would  fall  into  his  hands  but  weakly  guarded.     The  Tories,  who 
were    unable    to    deny  the    maladministration,   were    anxious    to 
exclude    the   word  "treacherous"  from   the    motion.      The  Whig 
party  was  however  triumphant,  and  by  a  considerable  majority  the 
word  was  retained.     But  though  the  general  assertion  of  treason  was 
thus  made,  the  Commons,  as  was  not  unusual,  shrunk  from  fiixuig  the 
treason  upon  any  particular  person,  and  each  individual  accused  was 
acquitted  by  a  small  majority.     Enough  had  been  done,  however,  to 
give  the  King  a  fair  opportunity  of  re-establishing  Russell,  the  great 
enemy  of  Nottingham  the  Secretary,  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  thus  taking  one  step  towards  his  Whig  ministry.     It  was  impos- 
sible for  Nottingham  to  remain  in  office  with  RusseU  ;  he  was  conse- 
quently removed  from  the  Secretaryship,  and  a  fresh  vacancy  thus 
created,  which,  after  some  delay,  caused  by  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  Shrewsbur}^  who  felt  keenly  the  fault  he  had  once  committed  in 
tampering  with  the  Jacobites,  was  filled  by  that  nobleman,  one  of 
the  Whig  chiefs.     At  the  close  of  the  session,  therefore,    William 
found  himself  with  most  of  his  cliief  officers  belonging  to  the  Whi^^ 
party.    Trenchard  and  Shrewsbury  were  Secretaries.     Russell  was 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty.     Somers  was  Lord  Keeper,  and  Montague 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    The  only  two  Tories  of  importance  left 
were  Caermarthen,  Lord  President,  and  Godolphin,  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.     But  the  character  of  the  latter  minister  led  him  to  devote 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  official  business,  of  which  he  wap 
master.     Caermarthen  was  therefore,  in  fact,  the  only  important 
element  of  discord  in  the  administration. 

Montague  owed  his  elevation  to  the  continued  success  of  his  finan- 
cial plans.     A  fresh  loan,  known  as  the  Lottery  Loan — because  though 
the  whole  rate  of  interest  was  low,  in  exceptional  cases  chosen  by 
lottery  it  was  very  high — was  successfully  negotiated, 
and  more  important  than  this,  the  Bank  of  England  oMh^^^^^o* 
waa  triumphantly  established.     Banking  with  private   ^°«^"*- 
goldsmiths  had  come  into  fashion  within  the  lastM;wo  reigns,  when 
the  convenience  of  cheques  in  the  place  of  ready-money  payments 
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had  become  obvious,  while  the  advantage  to  the  banker  who  had 
the  use  of  the  ready  money  was  also  plain.  The  fault  of  the  system 
was  its  insecurity,  ^^-hich  had  been  proved  by  the  not  unfrequent 
bankruptcy  of  one  or  other  of  the  banking  goldsmiths.  A  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  Paterson  had  some  years  previously  suggested 
the  plan  of  a  national  bank,  by  which  the  Government  should 
obtain  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  banker,  and  the  pubHc,  while 
gaining  the  convenience  of  cheques,  should  have  a  better  security 
than  private  goldsmiths  offered.  This  scheme  Montague  now  adopted. 
He  borrowed  rather  upwards  of  a  million,  and  formed  the  lenders 
into  a  banking  company,  allowing  them  to  treat  the  loan  to  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  their  capital,  the  interest  of  which,  secured  upon 
taxes,  gave  them  the  requisite  supply  of  ready  money.  They  were 
bound  to  pursue  no  other  business  except  banking,  yet,  even  with 
this  restriction,  so  desirable  did  the  plan  seem,  that  it  was  at  once 
triumphantly  carried  through.  As  a  contingent  advantage  to  Govern- 
ment, it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  company,  which  included  many 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  moneyed  interest,  were  pledged,  for  their  ovm 
preservation,  to  support  the  present  settlement  of  the  throne.  Their 
existence  depended  upon  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
their  loan,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  Jacobites,  if  success- 
fil,  would  pay.  The  importance  of  this  point  became  very  obvious 
ufterwards,  when,  in  more  than  one  crisis,  the  credit  of  Government 
was  saved  by  advances  from  the  Bank.  One  other  important  measure 
-^  -_.     ,  .       was  carried  by  this  Parliament,  and  that  also  was  in  ac- 

The  Triennial  ''  ,  ' 

Act  pawed.         cordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Whigs.     This  was 
D«c.  1694.  ^j^^  Triennial  Act,  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament 

to  three  years.  The  King,  always  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  had  already 
once  refused  his  assent  to  this  Bill ;  but  now,  having  placed  himself 
in  Whig  hands,  he  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  the  Bill  was  passed. 
He  was  indeed  in  no  position  to  enter  into  a  struggle  with  his 
Parliament.  A  great  blow  was  falling  on  him,  which  unhinged  him 
more  than  any  diflBculties  or  defeats  had  yet  done.  This  was  the 
Death  of  Qneen  ^^^^^  ^f  his  wife,  who  had  sickeued  of  the  smallpox, 
Mary.  and,  after  a  short  illness,  died  on  the  20th  of  December 

1694.  Her  death  caused  universal  sorrow  in  England 
and  among  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent,  while  it  raised  the 
hopes  of  James  and  his  friends,  who  believed,  not  without  a  show  of 
reason,  that  William  succeeded  in  holding  his  place  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  popularity  of  his  Queen.  Their  hopes  proved  ill  founded,  for 
tOiough  at  first  the  King  seemed  so  broken-hearted  that  he  declared 
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he  could  never  again  lead  an  army,  when  once  he  had  conquered  his 
first  grief,  he  resumed  his  old  energy,  and  success  such  as  he  had 
never  yet  met  with  attended  his  efforts  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Meanwhile  in  England  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  strife  of 
parties.  The  Whigs  pursued  their  triumphant  course,  Expniaion  of 
and  combined  to  remove  the  last  of  their  opponents  from  J^nauty°' 
the  Government.  Trevor,  a  Tory,  had  in  the  early  March  i69b, 
part  of  the  reign  been  made  Speaker  of  the  House,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Caermarthen's  plans  of  corruption. 
Employed  in  corrupting  others,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should 
be  himself  above  corruption.  Suspicions  of  his  venality  having 
arisen,  the  Whigs  proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  City 
of  London  and  of  the  East  India  Company,  which,  after  much 
contest,  had  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  The  Committee 
found  that  the  City  had  paid  Sir  John  Trevor  in  the  preceding 
session  1000  guineas  for  forwarding  a  local  Bill.  The  proof  was  too 
clear  to  be  questioned.  Trevor  from  the  chair  had  to  put  tne 
question  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  of  high  crime  and  misdemean- 
our, and  to  declare  before  all  men  that  "  the  Ayes  had  it."  He  saved 
himself  from  the  unutterable  ignominy  of  announcing  his  own  expul- 
sion by  feigning  illness.  A  new  Speaker,  Foley,  who  did  not  belong 
clearly  to  either  party,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company  afforded  the  Whigs  even 
greater  triumph.  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Com- 
pany, confessed  to  having  disbursed  very  large  siims  to  secure  the 
charter,  but  would  give  no  particular  accounts.  The  Commons, 
determined  not  to  be  thwarted,  passed  a  Bill  condemning  him  to 
refund  all  the  money  thus  spent,  in  addition  to  a  heaA-y  fine,  unless 
he  made  a  full  confession.  In  the  Upper  House  the  Bill  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  who, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  solemnly  averred  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  and  was  moved  by  public  considerations 
only.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  a  joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  should  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  money  that  had 
been  secretly  spent,  and  that  if  Cook  confessed  he  should  be  held 
guiltless.  The  joiut  Committee  met ;  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  whose  guilt  in  the  matter  had  been  suggested  by  the  Tories, 
were  proved  perfectly  innocent.  But  £bOOO  were  traced,  if  not  to 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  himself,  at  all  events  to  his  confidential  man  of 
business.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  made  out  against  him. 
They  could  not,  however,  be  brought  forward,  because  the  man  of 
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business,  who  would  have  supplied  necessary  evidence,  had  made 
his  escape  to  Holland.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  continued  to  assert  his 
innocence,  but  confessed  that  he  had  aUowed  money  to  be  paid  to  his 
steward,  considering  this  a  very  different  thing  from  taking  it  him- 
self. It  also  appeared  that  the  money  had  been  refunded  the 
very  morning  of  the  first  sitting  of  the  joint  Committee.  Though 
foiled  of  their  impeachment,  the  Whigs  and  the  Commons 
ma^rtoeS***"  had  doue  their  work.  Leeds  was  obUged  to  retire  from 
"*^-  active  life,  and  was  never  afterwards  employed  in  the 

administration.  The  sole  discordant  member  of  the  Government 
was  thus  got  rid  ol 

Abroad  likewise  affairs  took  a  turn  more  favourable  to  England 
succe.s  abroad,  and  the  Whigs.  Just  before  the  death  of  Mary  the 
June  1694.  ^^T  had  eutorcd  into  a  somewhat  new  phase.     The 

navies  of  the  two  great  powers  had  transferred  the  scene  of  operations 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Tliither  Tourville  had  gone  from  Brest, 
and  thither  Russell,  with  the  English  fleet,  had  followed  him.  He 
had  found  means  to  keep  the  French  fleet  in  harbour,  and  to 
do  good  service  to  the  general  cause  by  the  relief  of  Barcelona, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  absence  of  the  French  fleet  from  Brest,  which  led  to  the 
rreachery  of  Supposition  that  the  harbour  must  be  unguarded,  seemed 
ifariborougiL  ^q  afford  an  opportunity  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter. 
An  expedition  was  planned  ;  the  forces  were  intrusted  to  Talmash, 
while  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  son  Caermarthen  commanded  the  fleet. 
It  gave  occasion  for  a  new  act  of  villany  on  the  part  of  Marlborough ; 
though  the  plan  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  he  contrived  to  worm 
it  out,  and  as  had  happened  once  or  twice  before  in  his  career, 
he  used  his  knowledge  only  to  lay  the  details  of  the  plan  before 
James,  and  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  English  expedition. 
Vauban,  the  great  French  engineer,  was  sent  down  to  re-fortify 
the  place.  Every  vantage-ground  was  crowned  with  batteries, 
and  into  the  trap  thus  laid  for  him  Talmash  had  rushed  head- 
long to  meet  his  death,  in  company  with  700  English  soldiers 
(June  7,  1694).  Marlborough's  treachery  in  this  instance  was 
rather  personal  than  political.  Talmash  alone  of  the  English 
generals  could  in  any  way  compete  with  him,  and  he  knew  that  at 
his  death  or  failure  William,  who  it  must  be  recollected  did  not 
know  the  full  extent  of  his  treachery,  would  be  obliged  to  restore 
him  to  his  command.  His  treacherous  plan  succeeded.  He  was 
again   employed,  though  so  thoroughly  mistrusted,  that  William 


I 


refused  when  he  went  abroad  to  give  the  regency  to  Anne,  which  he 
well  knew  would  be  but  to  give  it  to  Marlborough.  But  the  death 
of  Mary,  which  occurred "  at  the  close  of  the  year,  while  it  excited 
the  other  Jacobites  to  action,  for  a  time  rendered  Marlborough  true 
to  William ;  for  it  was  followed  by  a  reconciliation  between  the 
King  and  the  Princess  Anne,  and  Marlborough  was  now  content  to 
wait  till  the  King's  death  for  the  completion  of  his  designs.  The 
more  earnest  Jacobites  followed  a  different  course,  and  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  conspiracy  aimed  against  his  life  by  Fenwick,  Chamock^ 
and  Porter,  that  William  set  out  for  Flanders  (May  1695). 

In  that  country  he  had  no  longer  the  same  formidable  enemy  with 
whom  to  contend.     Luxemburg  was  dead,  and  his  place  was  ill  sup- 
plied by  Villeroy  and  Louis'  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
who  was  sent  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  him.     As  Flanders  was 
expected  to  be  the  great  seat  of  war,  the  bulk  of  the 
French  army  was  placed  under  Villeroy  in  that  country,   nanders. 
Boufflers,    with    12,000    men,    guarded    the    Sambre.    ^^'^^' 
William,    however,    had    set    his    heart    upon    regaining    Namui 
Judicious  feints  deceived  Villeroy  as  to  his  intentions,  and  suddenly 
his  own  army,  that  of  the  Brandenburgers  and  that  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  marched  straight  against  the  city.     Boufflers  had  just 
time  to  throw  himself  with  his  troops  into  the  town.     A  body  of 
troops  under  the   Prince  of  Vaudemont  had  been  left  to  watch 
Villeroy  in  Flanders.     When  that  general  advanced,  the  Prince  could 
flot  hold  his  isolated  position,  and  only  succeeded  in  making  good 
his  retreat  through  the  cowardice  of  the  Duke  of  Maine.     Villeroy 
advanced  almost  unopposed.     He  took  the  towns  of  Dixmuyde  and 
Deynse,  the  garrisons  of  which,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
were  sent  prisoners   to    France  ;    and  hoping  by  threatening   the 
capital  to  draw  William  from  Namur,  he  approached  and  ruthlessly 
and  uselessly  bombarded  Brussels.     But,  undisturbed  by  Villeroy's 
manoeuvres,  William  energetically  pursued  the  siege.    He  was  assisted 
by  Cohom,  who  had  originally  fortified  the  town,  and  had  seen  it 
taken  by  the  skill   of  his  great  rival  Vauban.     Vauban  had  since 
much  increased  the  fortifications,  and   Cohom  was  eager  to  regain 
his  honour  by  capturing  it.     At  length,  after  some  fierce  assaults, 
in  which  the  English  under  Lord  Cutts,  who  for  his  bravery  under 
fire  got  the  nickname  of  "  the  Salamander,"  had  greatly  distinguished 
themselves,  the  town  surrendered,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.     It 
became  evident  to  Villeroy  that  the  actual  presence  of  his  army 
could  alone  raise  the  siege.     Drawing  troops  from  all  the  neighbouring 
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garrisons,  he  approached  with  80,000  men.  But  William  now  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  give  him  battle  without  withdrawing  from 
hifl  operations.  For  three  days  the  armies  remained  in  presence, 
and  William  lay  expecting  the  attack,  but  Villeroy  judged  his 
position  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  withdrew.  The  fate  of  the  for- 
tress was  now  sealed,  but  Boufflers  thought  that  his  honour  demanded 
that  he  should  stand  an  assault ;  nor  was  it  till  the  English  had 
succeeded  at  the  cost  of  2000  men  in  making  a  lodgment  in  the 
place  that  he  consented  to  treat,  and  for  the  first  time 

Surrender  of  -^  ' 

Njunur.  In  histoiy  a  French  marshal  surrendered  a  fortress  to 

^^'  ^*  a  victorious  enemy.     Having  gone  through  the  cere- 

mony of  surrender.  Boufflers  was  much  surprised  and  enraged  at  being 
arrested  on  his  road  to  France.  His  angry  exclamations  against  the 
breach  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  met  by  the  reply,  that 
William  was  only  following  the  example  of  Louis  with  regard  to 
the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse.  He  was  kept  in  honourable 
imprisonment  till  those  garrisons  were  restored. 

It  was  thus  no  longer  as  a  beaten  and  unfortunate,  though  skilful 
William',  tri-  general,  that  William  returned  to  England.  The  Trien- 
umph&nt  return,  nial  Bill  having  come  into  operation,  the  present  Parlia- 
ment would  have  come  to  a  natural  conclusion  the 
following  year.  It  had  on  the  whole  acted  so  much  in  favour 
of  William  and  the  Whigs,  that  William,  could  he  have  pro- 
longed it,  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  do  so.  But  he 
wisely  judged  that  it  would  be  better  to  call  his  new  Parliament 
while  still  popular  from  his  successes,  than  to  wait  the  chances  of  the 
Newwug  *^^^^^  >'^^-     ^^^  ^^^^^  proved  that  he  was  right.     A 

P^^u^eot.  brilliant  triumphant  progress  through  England  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  return  of  a  Parliament  with  an  immense 
majority  favourable  to  the  war  and  to  the  Whig  interests.  Four 
Whigs  were  returned  for  London,  Westminster  followed  the 
example  of  the  neighbouring  city,  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
that  even  the  great  Tory  leader  Seymour,  whose  interest  in  Devon- 
shire was  believed  to  render  his  return  for  Exeter  sure,  was  defeated 
in  that  town.  The  ParUament  thus  assembled  had  very  important 
work  before  it,  and,  acting  in  unison  with  the  King,  his  ministry,  and 
the  whole  country,  carried  it  through  to  a  noble  conclusion. 

This  important  work  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  currency 
Re-e.ubiiri»-  ^^  ^^g^»^  c<^^^  ^ad  originally  been  of  hammered 
.•nt  of  the  metal,  it  waa  constantly  liable  to  inequality  in  weight, 
•™^-  and  being  left  with  raw  edges,  easily  cUpped.   ""in 
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Charles  II.'s  reign  this  defect  had  been  partially  cured  by  the  use  of 
machineiy,  and  words  had  been  printed  round  the  edges  of  the  coin  ; 
but  as  the  bad  hammered  coinage  was  allowed  to  be  current  side  by 
side  with  the  new  milled  coinage,  the  better  coinage  had  either  been 
hoarded  or  had  left  the  country,  as  invariably  happens,  when  some 
part  of  the  coinage  of  the  country  is  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the 
rest.     Consequently  the  evil  became  worse.     Coin  was  more  con- 
stantly clipped,  and  as  it  wore  out  was  more  easily  counterieited. 
Its  defects  at  length  became  so  obvious  that  shopkeepers  refusedto 
take  it  except  by  weight ;  thus  causing  heavy  suffering  to  the  lower 
orders,  who  generally  received  their  wages  by  tale,  and  had  to  pay 
by  weight,  and  every  little  transaction  became  the  occasion  of  a  dis- 
pute.    So  far  had  the  evil  gone,  that  when  trials  were  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  the  coinage  had  proved  on  an  average  to 
be  little  more  than  half  its  proper  weight.     A  re-issue  of  coin  seemed 
absoUitely  necessary.     Some  were  for  postponing  the  difficulty  by 
keeping  the  present  money  in  circulation  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
Some  suggested  that  the  nominal  value  of  silver  should  be  raised. 
Fortunately  the  arrangements  fell  into  the  hands  of  four  able  and 
determined  men,   Somers,   Montague,   Locke   the    philosopher,  and 
Newton  the  mathematician.     They  decided  upon  immediate  action, 
and   would  not  listen  to  any   suggestion   for   the   alteration  of  the 
standard,  which  would  in  fact  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  all  creditors. 
Two  important  questions  met  them.     By  whom  should  the  inevitable 
expense  of  the  re-issue  be  borne  ?     How  could  the  inconvenience  of 
the  short  supply  of  coin  during  the  recoinage  be  best  alleviated  ? 
Two   schemes   recommended   themselves   chiefly  to   their  attention. 
Locke  proposed  that,  after  a  certain  fixed  date,  the  coin  should  be 
valued    by   weight    only.      This    prevented    any   deficiency    in    the 
circulating   medium,   as    the    present   money   would   not    be   with- 
drawn  from  circulation,  but  it  threw  the  whole  expense  of  bringing 
the  nominal   and  real  value  of  the  coin  into  harmony,  not  on  the 
Government,    but   on    the    individual    possessors    of   the    coin.      It 
was    evidently    fairer    that,    where    the    evil    was    a    national    one, 
the    nation    should    bear    the    expense.      Somers    suggested    that, 
With   extreme   secresy,  a   proclamation   should   be  prepared,  saying 
that    in    three    days   the   hammered   coin  should    pass    by  weight 
only,    but    that    those    who    held    it    might    bring    it    in    parcels 
to  the  mint,  where  it   should  be   counted   and  weighed,   and   im- 
mediately restored,  with  a  written  promise  of  a  future  payment  of 
the  difierence   between   the   nominal  and   real  value  of   the  coin. 
Thus  the  money  would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  only  for  the 
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short  time  necessary  to  count  it,  while  the  nation  would  subsequently 
pay  the  difference.     But  for  this  plan  secresy  and  suddenness  were 
necessary,  or  the  intervening  period  would  have  given  opportunity 
and  temptation  for  unlimited  mutilation  of  the  coinage.     Secresy 
would    have  rendered    it  impossible  to  consult  Parliament,   and 
Montague,  in  the  existing  state  of  party  feeling,  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  this  implied.    It  was  therefore  determined  to  act  in  a 
perfectly  honest,  simple  and  straightforw-ard  manner ;  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  Bill  was  framed  in  accordance 
with  certain  resolutions  previously  taken.     By  these  it  was  declared 
that  the  old  standard  should  be  kept  up,  that  milled  coin  should  alone 
be  used,  that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  nation,  not  on  individuals 
and  that  the  4th  of  May  following  should  be  the  last  day  on  which 
hammered  coin  should  be  allowed  to  be  used.     The  advantage  of  the 
good  understanding  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank  now 
became  evident.     To  meet  the  expense  of  the  new  coinage  ^1,200  000 
was  wanted.   The  Bank  advanced  it  without  difficulty  on  the  security 
Df  a  window  tax,  which  took  the  place  of  the  much  hated  hearth  tax. 
and  which  lasted  on  almost  to  our  own  time.    At  last  the  critical  day, 
the   4th   of  May,  drew   near.     Fortunately  the  country  was  in  an 
enthusiastic  mood.    Two  great  Jacobite  plots,  closely  connected,  which 
had  been  concocted  during  the  previous  summer,  had  been  discovered. 
These  were  Berwick's  plot  for  a  general  insun-ection  of  the  Jacobites 
and  for  an  invasion  from  France  ;  and  a  plot  concocted  at  St.  Germains, 
intrusted  to  Barclay,  for  the  assassination  of  WiUiam  on  his  road  from' 
Kensington  to  Richmond.     Invasion  and  assassination  are  the  two 
forms  of  conspiracy  which  the  EngUsh  people  cannot  bear  ;  and  the 
full  discovery  of  these  schemes,  with  the  proved  certainty  that  both 
Loms  and  James  were  fully  conscious  of  all  their  atrocious  details 
roused  the  nation  for  an  instant  to  an  unusual  unanimity  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  enabled  ParHament  to  set  on  foot  a  great  association,  sicmed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  the 
Kmg,  to  support  the  war,  and  to  pursue  mth  vengeance  any  attempt 
upon  his  hfe      Good  tempered  and  loyal  though  the  people  were  the 
cnsis  was  a  fearful  one.    The  operations  of  the  mint  were  very  slow 
^4,000,000  of  the  old  coinage  lay  melted  in  the  treasury  vaults      As 
yet  scarcely  any  new  sUver  had  appeared.    Money  was  not  to  be  had 
either  for  trade  or  for  private  payments.     Large  employers  somehow 
contnved,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  old  coinage  which  had 
not  been  cbpped,  to  pay  the  wages.     But  the  greater  part  of  England 
lived  on  credit ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  thus  the  crisis  lould 


scarcely  have  been  got  over,  had  it  not  been  for  an  expedient  of 
Montague's,  who  issued  Government  securities,  bearing  interest  at 
threepence  a  day  on  j£lOO.  These  are  what  are  known  now  as 
Exchequer  bills,  and  form  a  floating  debt  due  by  Government.  They 
were  eagerly  used,  and  with  the  paper  issues  of  the  Bank  and  the 
free  use  of  cheques  and  credit  by  all,  the  dangerous  time  was  tided 
over. 

But  the  most  alarming  feature  was  not  the  difficulty  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  but  the  difficulty  felt  by  Government  wuium'i  want 
and  by  the  King  himself  in  provisioning  the  troops  and  °'  money, 
carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  commercial  crisis  the 
Bank  of  England  had  met  with  great  difficulties ;  the  goldsmiths,  ^^  ho 
had  always  hated  their  great  rival,  took  the  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  destroy  it  by  villanous  means,  they  bought  up  all  the  Bank  paper 
on  which  they  could  lay  hands,  and  suddenly  bringing  it  forward,  de- 
manded immediate  payment.  The  Bank  directors  with  great  coui-nge 
gained  time  by  refusing  to  pay  the  nefarious  claim,  and  referring  their 
enemies  to  the  courts  of  law.  By  means  of  calls  on  their  subscribers 
they  continued  to  pay  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  private  and  just 
claims  upon  them,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to 
assist  the  King  when  he  suddenly  wrote  home  to  say  that  ^200,000 
were  absolutely  necessary. 

William  had  hoped  that  his  wants  would  have  been  met  by  the 
establishment,  in  accordance  with  a  favourite  plan  of  The  Land  Bank 
the  Tories,  of  a  Land  Bank,  as  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  *  f**!"'"®- 
England.  This  somewhat  absurd  scheme  had  been  invented  by  a 
projector  of  the  name  of  Chamberlain,  who  supposed  that  every 
proprietor  of  land  possessing  that  security  ought  to  have  the  dis- 
posal of  at  least  as  much  money  as  his  land  was  worth,  and  therefore 
suggested  a  bank  which  should  lend  money  entirely  upon  landed 
security,  overlooking  the  difficulty  that  land  is  not  always  at  hand 
and  payable  on  demand  as  money  is.  Harley,  the  representative  of 
the  Tories,  now  offered  to  advance  the  Government  .£2,500,000  at  7  per 
cent.  The  payment  of  his  interest  was  to  be  secured  by  a  tax  upon 
salt.  If  half  that  sum  should  be  subscribed  before  August,  and  half 
of  that  half  paid  up,  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  as  the 
Land  Bank.  This  Bank  was  expressly  intended  to  suit  the  v^^ants 
of  the  country  gentry,  and  to  injure  the  moneyed  interest.  The 
company  was  therefore  bound  to  lend  no  money  but  on  mortgage,  and 
to  lend  on  mortgage  at  least  half  a  million  a  year.  It  was  not  allowed 
to  receive  more  than  3|  per  cent,  interest  on  these  mortgages.    Now, 
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as  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  was  nearly  7  per  cent, 
it  was  plain  that  no  capitalist  would  lend  his  money  at  half  of  the 
ordinary  profits.  It  might  have  been  plain  also  that  the  landed 
gentry  whose  chief  object  was  to  borrow  were  not  likely  to  lend. 
It  was  not  therefore  very  obvious  where  the  capital  was  to  come  from. 
The  King,  however,  hoping  to  obtain  money  on  easy  terms,  headed 
the  list  of  subscribers  with  ^£5000.  When  the  Land  Bank  was 
called  upon  to  advance  its  promised  loan,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  subscriptions  consisted  of  no  more  than  ^6200.  So  eager  was 
the  Government  for  money,  that  it  offered  to  give  the  Bank  its  charter 
in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  «£40,000  only,  but  the  subscriptions  never 
rose  beyond  ^7500,  and  the  scheme  proved  completely  abortive. 

The  King  was  compelled  therefore  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
The  Bank  of  which  by  liis  patronage  of  the  Land  Bank  he  had  done 
fhe^ney.^^"*'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  injure.  True  to  their  political  creed,  a  full 
Aug.  16.  court  of  subscribers  consented  to  advance  the  necessary 

^£200,000,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  The  Government  was 
saved,  and  the  connection  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Whig  party  sealed  for  ever.  Meanwhile,  Newton's  efforts  as  Master 
of  the  Mint  had  been  ultimately  successful.  Provincial  mints  had 
been  established,  and  from  them  and  from  the  mint  in  London 
;£1 20,000  of  coin  was  turned  out  every  day.  By  August  the  crisis 
was  over,  and  a  period  of  unbroken  commercial  prosperity  began. 

But  although  marks  of  commercial  prosperity  were  already 
\'isible,  the  financial  difficulty  was  not  entirely  over.  When 
William,  who  had  been  abroad  during  the  worst  of  the  difficulty, 
opened  Parliament  upon  his  return  (Oct.  20),  he  had  to  confess 
that,  although  the  crisis  had  passed  without  disturbance  in  England 
or  great  disaster  abroad,  there  was  still  need  for  some  exhibi- 
tion  of  continued  firmness  on  the  part  of  Parliament.  In  fact,  the 
plan  of  reducing  the  standard  of  the  coin  was  so  plausible,  and  had 
impressed  itself  so  deeply  on  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  that  a 
very  large  party  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  were  still  anxious  to 
have  recourse  to  that  step,  and  till  all  chance  of  such  a  measure  was 
gone  no  speculators  were  willing  to  put  the  new  money  in  circulation, 
and  It  was  constantly  hoarded.  Consequently  a  scarcity  of  money 
still  prevailed ;  and  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe, 
there  was  a  very  general  feeUng  that  England  was  ruined,  that  the 
source  of  wealth  which  had  hitherto  supplied  the  European  coalition 
with  the  means  of  war  was  dried  up,  and  that  peace  was  inevitable. 
But  in  tliu  midst  of  these  difficulties  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  wae 


complete.     The  Parliament  stood  firm,  and  carried  by  a  triumphant 
majority  three    resolutions,  which  destroyed  all    the 
hopes   of    the   enemies   of    England.     First,   that   the   SXS' 
Commons  would  assist  the  King  to  prosecute  the  war   "•*°"*- 
with   vigour  ;  secondly,   that   under  no   circumstances   should   the 
standard  of  money  be  changed ;  thirdly,  the   Parliament  pledged 
Itself  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  ParUamentary  funds  e<^tab 
hshed  since  the  King's  accession.     The  first  promise  was  at  once 
abundantly  fulfiUed  by  munificent  grants  for  the  war;  the  second 
caused  the  immediate  production  of  the  hoarded  coin ;  while  upon 
the  third  was  framed  Montague's  plan  known  by  the  name  of  the 
General  Mortgage.     Taxes  set  apart  to  meet  the  interest  of  various 
loans  had  proved  insufficient.    The  deficit  was  no  less  than  £5  160  000 
It  was  now  ordered  that,  should  the  proceeds  of   the   old  funds 
and  new  taxes  now  set  aside  for  the  purpose  prove  insufficient  the 
general  funds  of  the  country  should  be  charged  with  the  liquidation 
ot  the  debts.     By  such  means  as  these  the  credit  of  the  country  was 
finally  re-established.  ^ 

The  discovery  of  the  Assassination  plot,  and  the  enthusiasm  to 
which  It  gave  rise,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  was  ^e  A*««,i«». 
one  of  two  Jacobite  conspiracies,  matured  in  the  middle  "^^  ^^ 
of  the  crisis,  when  it  was  a  common  belief  that  the  Government  would 
never  be  able  to  pass  securely  through  the  dangerswhich  surrounded  it 
One  of  these  conspiracies  was  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Jacobites 
and  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  England  from  France.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  plot  was  intrusted  to  James's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  and  in  it,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would  have  been  involved 
all  the  best  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  England.  But  side  by  side 
with  it  was  a  baser  conspiracy,  among  the  more  unprincipled  and 
desperate  friends  of  James,  for  the  assassmation  of  the  King  The 
management  of  this  conspiracy,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Assassmation  Plot,  was  intrusted  to  Sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch 
retugee.  It  seems  certain  that  the  scheme  was  sanctioned  by  James 
himself,  as  Barclay  was  sent  over  with  a  few  select  foUowers  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  authorised  to  do  any  acts  of  hostility 
which  might  conduce  to  the  service  of  the  King.  It  was  also 
certainly  known  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  informed  of  every 
step  in  its  progress.  He  was  too  honourable  himself  to  take  a 
decUred  part  in  it,  but  did  not  feel  caUed  upon  in  any  way  to  inter- 
^re  m  the  matter.  His  own  mission  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
J^^nghsh  Jacobites  were  willing  to  rise,  but  not  tiU  a  French  army 
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appeared  in  the  country.    On  the  other  hand,  Berwick  could  only 
assure  them  that,  after  the  failures  which  had  already  token  place,  no 
French  amiy  would  enter  the  country  till  the  Jacobites  were  actuaUy 
in  arms.    On  this  point  the  negotiations  broke  down,  and  Berwick, 
unwUling  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  darker  schemes  of  Barclay, 
hastened  to  leave  England  before  the  fatal  day  should  arrive.     This 
day   the  15th  of  February,  had  been  already  fixed.     Barclay  had 
succeeded    in    collecting    about    forty  men,  some    supplied    from 
France,  some  English  Jacobites  of  desperate  character.     With  these 
it  was  determined  to  assault  the  King  on  his  return  from  hunting  in 
Richmond  Forest.     Every  Saturday  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
thither,  crossing  the  Thames  by  boat  near  Turnham  Green.      The 
spot  chosen  was  a  narrow  swampy  lane  leading  up  from  the  river. 
But,  just  before  the  time  fixed,  William  received  from  Portland 
information  that  there  was  a  design  upon  his  life.     He  was  induced 
to  postpone  his  hunting,  although  he  gave  little  faith  to  the  infor- 
mation, which  had  been  received  from  most  untrustworthy  sources. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  following  week  fresh  information  was  brought 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pendergrass,  who  was  known  to  be 
an  honourable  man.     Every  precaution    was  taken  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of  the  conspirators,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  attempt 
should  have  been  made  several  of  the  leaders  were  arrested.     The 
troops  were  set  in  motion,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent  repaired  to 
his  county,  and  Russell  hastened  to  take  command  of  the  fleet  to 
oppose  the  intended  invasion.    French  troops  had  been  already 
collected  at  Calais,  and  Louis,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  scheme, 
though  he  had  not  actually  authorized  it,  had  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  its  success  would  ofifer. 

The  measures  taken  proved  sufficient.    When  the  King  went  in 
state  to  Parliament,  and  explained  what  had  been  done,  the  enthusiasm 
t  In     °^  *^^  House  was  roused.    Two  Bills  were  rapidly  passed, 
tht  country.       the  ouc  Suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  other 
^****  **■  ordering  that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 

by  the  death  of  William,  and  an  association  was  set  on  foot  by  which 
the  House  of  Commons  bound  itself  to  stand  by  King  William,  to 
avenge  his  murder,  and  to  support  the  order  of  succession  settled  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Throughout  the  country  the  feeling  excited  was 
very  strong.  Means  were  taken  in  all  the  cities  of  England  to  search 
thoroughly  for  conspirators,  the  house  of  one  of  them  was  razed  to 
the  ground  by  the  populace,  and  one  after  the  other  most  of  them 
were  captured.      Three  of  them,  Chamock,  King  and  Keyes,  were 
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brought  to   trial.     Only  a  few  months  before,  a  Bill  which   had 
occupied  the  public  attention  through  several  sessions 
had  received  the  royal  assent.     By  this  the  procedure   ^cnuo^of  th« 
in  the  case  of  trials  for  treason  had  been  changed.    Before   ^''"p^*^"- 
the  passing  of  that  Bill  a  prisoner  charged  with  treason  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  the  indictment  before  he  was  brought  to  the  bar.     He 
could  not  put  his  witnesses  upon  oath,  nor  compel  their  attendance, 
nor  was  he  allowed  the  service  of  counsel,  while  the  Crown  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  deprived.     The  BiU  enacted  that 
all  the  above-named  disabiUties  shoiild  be  removed.     The  opposition 
to  this  Bill  had  been  grounded  chiefly  upon  the  advantage  it  ap- 
peared to  give  to  traitors  at  a  time  when   the   Government   was 
notoriously  open  to  their  attacks  ;  and  Pariiament  had,  by  way  of 
compromise,  postponed  till  the  25th  of  March  1696  (at  that  time  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year)  the  operation  of  the  Act.     The  prisoners 
claimed,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  a  postponement  of  the 
trial  till  that  date.     But  their  request- was  overruled,  the  trial  was  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once,  and  they  were  aU  condemned  and  executed 
(March  24). 

But,  by  the  witness  of  two  of  the  informers.  Porter  and  Goodman, 
a  more  important  person  had  been  impUcated,  if  not  in  the  present 
plot,  yet  at  least  in  one  of  a  similar  nature  which  had 
been  set  on  foot  immediately  after  the  Queen's  death.   JS^Jen^ck. 
This  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  a  man  highly  connected,   ^'^• 
who  had  brought  himself  prominently  forward  as  a  Jacobite  intriguer 
and  had  earned  the  personal  dislike  of  WilUam  by  a  pubHc  insult  to 
the  Queen.      By  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  two  witnesses  were  necessary 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  treason,  and  Fenwick's  chief  hopes  lay  in  his 
being  able  to  bribe  either  Porter  or  Goodman  to  leave  the  country. 
His  first  attempt  on  Porter  failed.     Porter  informed  the  Government] 
received  the  money,  and  gave  up  the  agent  who  offered  it  him! 
Fenwick  then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  making  a  confession.     This 
was  drawn  up  with  great  art :  while  none  of  the  real  facts  were 
brought  to  light,  accusations,  only  too  well  founded  upon  fact  were 
brought  against  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  RusseU,  and  Shrewsbury. 
It  was  asserted  that  Marlborough  had  promised  to  bring  over  the 
army,  Russell  the  navy,  while  Godolphin  only  held  office  by  the  leave 
of  the  exUedKing.  WilUam,  with  great  wisdom,  although  he  knew  how 
much  truth  there  was  in  these  accusations,  absolutely  ignored  them 
^d  ordered  the  trial  of  Fenwick  to  be  proceeded  with  without  deky' 
But  some  of  the  contente  of  the  conlesaion  became  known  and  the 
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Whigs  decided  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  party,  it  could  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.     Godolphin,  the  last  remaining  Tory  in  the  Govern- 
ment, they  would  have  been  unwilling  to  acquit ;  he  was  induced  to 
resicm,  and  the  course  was  now  clear.     It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  a  real  confession  should  be  got  from  Fenwick,  but  this  he  now 
refused  to  give,  as  he  had  just  received  information  that  his  agents 
had  contrived  to  get  Goodman,  the  second  witness  against  him,  out  ol 
the  country.   Exasperated  by  seeing,  as  they  thought,  the  enemy,  who 
had  tried  to  undermine  the  character  of  their  chiefs,  slipping  from  their 
grasp,  the  Whigs  brought  the  question  before  the  House.  The  confession 
was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  and  rather  than  let  their  victim  escape, 
in  the  heat  of  their  anger,  they  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder  (Nov.  13).     This  attempt, 
which,  as  it  superseded  the  law  of  the  land  by  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  ParUament,  had  an  unconstitutional  and  revengeful  appearance, 
met  with  the  strongest  opposition,  but  was  carried  in  the  Lower 
House  by  a  small  majority.     The  question  became  one  of  party,  and 
finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  only  seven.     Great  interest  was  made  for  the  prisoner, 
HI.  execution.      ^^^  William  refuscd  to  listen  to  any  request  for  pardon, 
Jan.  28, 1697.      ^ud  Feuwick  was  executed.     William's  inflexibility  is 
better  explained  by  his  desire  to  shield  the  Whig  party,  whom 
Fenwick  would  certainly  have  accused  during  his  trial,  than  by  the 
supposed  existence  of  a  personal  hostility  between  himself  and  his 
prisoner. 

This  troublesome  business  having  been  got  rid  of,  the  session 
Complete  closed  in  complete  triumph  for  the  Whigs,  among  whose 

the"^  V  leaders  promotions  were  freely  distributed.     Somers  waa 

April  i«.  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  made  Lord  Chancellor,  Russell 

became  Earl  of  Orford,  and  Montague  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  This  triumph  of  the  party  reached  its  climax  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  when  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the 
policy  of  William  and  the  Whigs  vindicated  by  the  signature  of  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick. 

During  the  critical  year  1696  want  of  money  had  paralyzed  the 
action  of  both  armies  in  the  Netherlands,  the  destruction  of  the 
Lomii  deiirei  French  magazines  at  Givet  had  rendered  it  difficult  for 
P****-  Louis  to  maintain  his  troops,  while  William,  though 

England  was  by  no  means  exhausted  as  France  was,  was  as  completely 
hampered  by  the  want  of  ready  money.  Louis  had  indeed  in  the 
course  of  the  year  made  overtures  for  peace,  but  the  improvement 
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in  his  prospects,  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  had  deserted  the  coalition,  joined  his  army  to  the  French  under 
Marshal  Catinat,  and  successfully  insisted  that  Austria  and  Spain 
should  declare  the   neutralization   of  Italy,   had  induced   him   to 
recede  froiu  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  peace — the  recog- 
nition of  William  as  King  of  England.     The  negotiations  had  been 
broken  off,  but  succeeding  events  induced  Louis,  in  1697,  to  renew 
his  proposals.     The  Assassination   Plot  had  failed  ;   William   was 
more  popular  and  better  supported  than  he  had  ever  been  ;  the  country 
had  passed  successfully  through  its  period  of  crisis,  had  emerged  more 
powerful  than  ever  and  more  determined  to  support  the  war,  and  the 
great  French  military  project  for  the  capture  of  Brussels  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  rapidity  of  William's  movements.     Louis  therefore 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe,  offered  reasonable  terms,  consent- 
ing to  resign  many  of  the  conquests  he  had  made  during  the  war, 
to  give  back  Lorraine  to  its  Duke,  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  Strasburg 
to  the  Empire,  and  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England.     William, 
who  was  never  carried  away  even  by  his  most  impetuous   oppoiiuon  of 
feelings,  much  as  he  hated  France,  at  once  recognized  the    ^^*  coalition, 
justice  of  these   offers   and   the  wisdom   of   accepting  them.     He 
found  however  much  difficulty  in  managing  the  coalition.     The  two 
great  powers  who  had  done  the  least  to  support  the  war  now  did  all 
in  their  power  to   frustrate  the  pacification.     Spain,   moved  by  a 
foolish  vanity  little  suitable  to  its  weak  condition,  made  demands 
which  it  was  impossible  that  Louis  should  grant,  while  the  Emperor, 
moved  by  selfish  policy,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  continue 
a  war,  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  England,  till  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  King,  which  was  every  day  expected.     He  would  then,  he 
imagined,  be  able  to  secure  by  means  of  the  European  coalition  his 
succession  to  that  monarchy.     At  length,   after  many  difficulties, 
plenipotentiaries  from   France  and   the  coalition  were   assembled 
(March  1697),  the  one  party  at  the  Hague,  the  other  at  Delft,  and 
conferences  were  held  at   Ryswick,  which   lies  nearly  equidistant 
between  these  two  towns.     But  the  ceremonies   of  diplomacy,  the 
ridiculous  details  of  precedence,  seemed  to  promise  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  dragged  out  to  an  interminable   length.     WiUiam 
was  not  to  be  so  treated.     Having  made  up  his  mind  that  peace  was 
desirable  and  that  the  terms  offered  were  fair,  he  was  determined 
that  the  peace  should  be  speedily  made.     WTiile  the  plenipotentiaries 
were  wasting  their  time  at  Ryswick,  a  series   of  private  meetings 
took  place  between  Portland  and  Marshal   Boufliers,  between  the 
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armies,   a  few  miles  from    Brussels.     A  few  meetings  sufficed  to 

settle  the  terms,  which  were  reduced  to  writing  on 

\«miofpeiio«.    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^     Beyond  the  general  terms  of  treaty 

already  offered  by  France,  some  personal  questions  between.  William 
and  Louis  had  to  be  settled.  The  French  king  Holemnly  pledged 
himself  to  give  no  countenance  to  any  attempt  to  subvert  the  existing 
government  of  England.  For  form's  sake  a  similar  promise  was 
given  by  the  English  king.  Mary  of  Modena  was  to  receive 
whatever  sum  of  money  the  English  Law  Courts  held  to  be  her  due; 
and  though  Louis,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  refused  to  stipulate 
that  James  should  leave  France,  it  was  understood  that  he  should 
withdraw  either  to  Avignon  or  to  Italy.  Spain  and  the  Emperor 
still  refused  taaccept  the  proffered  terms.  Louis  declared  that,  unless 
they  were  accepted  by  the  21st  of  August,  he  should  no  longer  hold 
himself  bound  by  them.  The  day  passed,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  French  King  raised  fresh  demands  ;  he  would  no  longer  surrender 
Strasburg.  But  the  opposition  of  Spain  had  already  been  crushed. 
The  disasters  of  the  year  had  brought  that  country  to  reason; 
Vendome  had  captured  Barcelona,  and  a  French  fleet,  joined  by  the 
buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies,  had  taken  and  sacked  Carthagena. 
William  therefore,  though  much  vexed  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor, 
which  involved  the  loss  of  Strasburg,  found  himseK  able  to  accept 
the  new  terms,  in  concert  with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  coalition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  length,  on  the  10th  of 
Treaty  of  September,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France, 

Rytwick.  HoUand,  Spain  and  England.    France  surrendered  all 

*^   ^  ■  the  conquests  made  since  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and 

placed  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  hands  of  Dutch 
garrisons ;  William  was  recognized  as  King  of  England,  Anne  as  his 
successor,  and  aU  assistance  was  withdrawn  from  James.  A  month 
later  the  Ejnperor  also  consented  to  treat.  By  this  second  treaty  all 
the  towns  acquired  since  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  with  the  exception 
of  Strasburg,  were  restored,  together  with  Fribourg,  Brissac,  Philips- 
burg,  and  all  French  fortifications  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine. 
Lorraine  was  restored  to  its  Duke,  Leopold,  who  granted  however 
a  passage  through  his  dominions  for  French  troops.  The  Elector 
of  Cologne  was  recognized,  and  the  rights  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
upon  the  Palatinate  compromised  for  money.  William  and  the 
European  coalition  were  thus  triumphant.  Louis  had  for  the  first 
time  to  withdraw  to  his  own  boundaries,  and  the  succession  of  England 
was  secured.    At  the  same  time  France  gained  what  had  now  become 
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absolutely  necessary,  time  to  recruit  her  strength,  and  leisure  to 
prepare  for  that  great  struggle  which  all  men  saw  to  be  imminent, 
when  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  without  a  dii'ect  heir,  should 
leave  the  succession  of  that  great  monarchy  to  be  disputed  among 
the  various  claimants. 

The  joy  of  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was  enthusiastic. 
The  King  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm.  The  crowning  point  of  his  reign  had 
been  reached.  Almost  without  knowing  it,  he  had  solved  the  great 
constitutional  question  of  the  time,  and,  supported  by  a  ministry  in 
harmony  with  the  Commons,  and  the  national  representatives  in 
harmony  with  the  people,  had  triumphantly  brought  to  conclusion 
the  great  objects  of  his  life,  established  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England,  and  proved  to  Louis  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

On    the   veiy   day   after  the   rejoicings   to   celebrate   the   Peace 
of  Ryswick,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1697,  the  ParUa-   ^  p^u^,^t 
ment,  which  had  hitherto  shown  itself  so  firm  in  sup-   reducei  the 

'        ,        ^  .  1       •  '       •*.      standing  army. 

port  of  the  Crown,  so  unanimous  and  vigorous  m  its 
action,  met  for  its  third  and  last  session.     William  had  every  right 
to  expect  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity.     But,  unfortunately,  the 
very  success  for  which  England  was  rejoicing  brought  with  it  the 
seeds  of  faction  and  division.     For  at  once  a  question  had  to  be 
settled,  on  which  the  Whig  party  was  itself  divided,  and  on  which  the 
national  feeling  was  on  the  whole  strongly  opposed  to  the  King. 
The  establishment  of  peace  naturally  involved  the  question  of  the 
fate  of  the  great  army,  numbering  more  than  80,000  men,  which 
England  had  kept  up  for  the  last  nine  years.     The  nation,  suffering 
heavily  from  taxation,  was  not  likely  to  be  willing  to  continue  in 
peace  the  efforts  made  during  war.     It  was,  moreover,  a  deeply 
ingrained  feeling  among  the  country  gentry  of  both  parties  that  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  an  intolerable  evil.     The  Tories 
had  indeed  already  adopted  the  policy  which  long  marked  the  party. 
They  would  have  wished  England  to  confine  itself,  even  in  war,  to 
the  pursuit  of  success  upon  the  sea,  which  they  regarded  as  her 
natural  element,  and  to  have  withdrawn  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
the  complications  of  Continental  policy.     But,   even  setting  aside 
this  view,  the  experience  of  both  parties  led  them  very  naturally  to 
regard  an  army  in  time  of  peace  as  the  inevitable  instrument  of 
tyranny.    While  the  Tories  remembered  with  horror  the  triumphant 
Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  the  Whigs  recalled  with  no  less  detestation 
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the  importation  of  Irish  troops  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign  and 
London  overawed  by  the  great  camp  at  Hounslow.     On  the  other 
hand,  William,  with  his  eyes  fixed  abroad,  with  a  profound  mistmst 
of  France,  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  rapid  approach  of  another 
great  Continental  quarrel,  could  not  bring  himself  to  approve  of  the 
breaking  up  of  an  army  which  he  had  brought  to  b^ ^f  rf^^^;^' 
The  ministry,  under  his  immediate  influence,  and  giuded  by  the  tar- 
sighted  sagacity  of  Somers,  beUeved,  like  the  King,  in  the  approach 
of  fresh  danger,  and  thoroughly  disbelieved  in  the  efficacy  of  half- 
drilled  militia  to  withstand  such  well-trained  troops  as  Louis  had 
always  at  his  disposal.    The  national  feeling  was,  however,  too  strong 
to  be  withstood.    A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  number  ot 
soldiers  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  amount  as  had  been  kept  on 
foot  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  a  resolution  which  was  UberaUy 
construed  by  the  Government  to  mean  10,000.     On  other  points  the 
ministry  and  the  ParUament  remained  at  one.     It  was  in  vain  that 
an  attack  was  directed  against  WiUiam's  lavish  grants  of  Crown  lands, 
in  vain  that  an  accusation  of  peculation  was  directed  against  Montague, 
it  resulted  only  m  a  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  of 
the  great  services  of  that  statesman. 

Montague's  success  as  a  financier  had  indeed  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  this  session  by  the  temporary  settlement  of  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  trade  which  had  so  long  excited  the  commercial 
The  East  public  in  England.     It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned 

Indian  trade.  that  the  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1693  had  produced  the  faU  of  Lord  Caermarthen.  The 
Company,  originally  consisting  chiefly  of  Whigs  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  had,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  exerted  an 
almost  dictatorial  authority  in  its  management,  allied  itself  closely  to 
the  Tories.  Its  monopoly  had  also  become  very  unpopular,  as  the 
increase  of  capital  and  the  great  receipts  of  the  Indian  trade  had 
excited  a  wish  among  the  mercantile  conmiunity  to  enter  more  largely 
upon  that  branch  of  traffic.  As  early  as  1691  an  association  of  its 
enemies  had  been  formed,  which,  although  it  was  not  chartered,  was 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  new  Company,  and  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  request  from  the  Parliament  to  the  King  that  he  would 
give  the  old  Company  the  three  years*  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  its 
charter  which  was  legally  required.  An  accidental  illegality  had  in 
fact  just  then  invalidated  the  charter.  It  was  to  procure  its  restora- 
tion that,  in  1693,  Cook,  to  whom  Child  had  now  relinquished  much 
gf  his  authority,  had  so  lavishly  expended  the  secret  service  money, 
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some  of  which  had  been  traced  to  Caermarthen.     His  bribery  was 
successful    The" charter  was  renewed  by  the  King,  but  the  Parliament, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  new  Company,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
question,  and  declared  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  trade,  unless 
debarred  by  Act  of  Parliament.     This  declaration  of  the  limits  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Crown  in  matters  of  trade  William  could 
not  venture  to  oppose.    From  that  time  onwards,  therefore,  the  trade 
had  been  legally  free,  but  the  power  of  the  Company  had  been  so 
great  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  its  conduct  so  oppressive,  that  it  had 
been  impossible  for  free  traders  to  carry  on  their  business  with  any 
success.    Again,  in  1698,  the  question  was  strongly  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  ParUament,  and  again  the  old  Company  found  strong 
supporters  in  the  Tory  party,  while  the  Whigs  upheld  the  demands 
of  those  who  wished  to  participate  in  its  advantages.     There  was  a 
division  in  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  Company.     Some  were 
eager  for  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  while  others  joined  in  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation,  that,  although  the  present  monopoly  was  a  bad 
one,  some  sort  of  restriction  was  still  necessary.     It  was  understood 
that  to  advance  money  to  Government  was  the  surest  way  to  obtain 
its  support,  and  the  old  Company  offered  ^£700,000,  at  four  per  cent., 
as  the  price  of  the  renewal  of  its  charter.     But  Montague,  anxious  for 
money  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  anxious  to 
establish  a  second  great  Whig  society  of  capitalists,  who   Formation  of 
would  support  him  as  the  Bank  had  already  done,  be-   in^^coLpany. 
Ueved  that  he  saw  his  way  to  gaining  those  ends  by   i«98. 
opposing  the  Company,  and  brought  forward  a  plan  by  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  support  of  both  sections  of  its  opponents.     He 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  company,  to  be  called  the   General 
Company,  and  proposed  that  a  loan  of  ^2,000,000,  at  eight  per  cent., 
should  be  advanced  to  Government,  and  that  the  subscribers  should 
receive  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  but  be   free   from   the 
obligation  of  trading  as   a  joint-stock  society    unless   they  should 
afterwards  wish  it.     He  carried  the  Bill  for  its  formation  through 
Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  his  enemies,  found 
that  the  immense  sum  which  had  been  pmmippd  was  readily  sub- 
scribed in  two  or  three  days.     The  Bill  was  carried  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  but,  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  the  greater  part  of  the 
subscribers  declared  their  desire  to  become  a  joint-stock  company, 
which  was  therefore  chartered  by  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  title  ol 
the  English  Company  trading   to   the  East  Indies.     The  struggle 
between  the  companies  was  found  to  be  so  destructive  to  English 
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trade,  that,  in  1702,  arrangements  for  their  union  were  made.    A 
common  court  of  managers  was  established,  their  stocks 
S^r'u^rd.      equalized,  and  trade  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
"°^'  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to   the  East 

Indies.  But  each  company  still  traded  with  its  own  separate  stock. 
Many  inconveniences  still  attended  this  division  of  interests,  and  at 
last,  in  1708,  upon  the  award  of  Lord  Godolphin,  a  final  and  com- 
plete union  was  made  ;  and,  as  the  separate  adventurers  who  had  not 
joined  either  company  were  bought  out,  the  monopoly  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  United  Company.  But  though  his  plan  was 
thus  ultimately  a  failure,  for  the  moment  Montague  had  all  the 
credit  of  another  great  financial  triumph,  and  the  Whig  party  might 
reasonably  expect  that,  in  spite  of  the  one  single  defeat  with  regard 
to  the  standing  army,  their  position  would  be  as  good  in  the  new 
Parliament  as  it  had  been  in  that  which  was  just  closing. 

Meanwhile  the  King's  personal  attention  had  been  as  usual  directed 
wuiiam's  atten-  rather  to  foreign  than  to  home  politics.  The  great  ques- 
tion directed  to    ^-^j^  wliich  at  ouce  occupied  the  minds  of  diplomatists 

the  Spanish  ^  •  ^      j-t, 

succeasion.  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  the  succession  to  tne 

throne  of  Spain.  It  seemed  very  improbable  that  Charles  II., 
a  miserable  hypochondriac,  should  live  much  longer.  At  his  death 
there  threatened  to  be  a  general  scramble  for  his  vast  possessions. 
Early  in  the  year,  an  embassy  of  unusual  grandeur  had  attended 
Portland  to  France.  The  question  had  been  there  opened,  and  a 
corresponding  French  embassy  under  Tallard  had  subsequently  and 
with  the  same  object  been  sent  to  London.  On  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  the  scene  of  negotiation  was  transferred  to  Holland.  The 
question  was  one  of  great  intricacy  and  difficulty.^     It  was  not  easy 
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to  point  out  the  legitimate  successor,  even  had  it  been  possible  to 
allow  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  pass  unbroken  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  claimants.     The  eldest  of  Charles's  sisters  had  married  Louis 
Xiy.,  a  younger  sister  had  married  Leopold  of  Germany.     Leopold 
was  himself  Charles's  first  cousin,  grandson  of  Philip  III.     In  direct 
descent,  therefore,  the   Dauphin  stood   next  to  the  Spanish   king. 
Next  to  him  came  the  offspring  of  Leopold's  first  marriage  with  the 
Spanish  Princess,  namely,  the  Electress  of  Bavaria,  but  she  gave  over 
her  right  to  her  son,  the  Electoral  Prince.    The  third  in  order  was 
the  Emperor  Leopold.     But  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  Louis 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  formal  renunciation  of  her  rights,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cortes.     The  marriage  of  the  second  Princess  with 
Leopold  had  been  attended  by  a  similar  renunciation,  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Cortes.    The  marriage  of  Leopold's  mother  with  the  Emperor 
had  been  attended  by  no  renunciation  at  all.     Thus,  if  the  renuncia- 
tions were  valid,  the  claims  in  accordance  with  theia  came  in  exactly 
the  opposite  order  to  the  claims  by  order  of  descent.     But  the  change 
in  the  balance  of  Europe  involved  in  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  of  a  prince  of  either  the  imperial  house  of  Germany  or  the 
royal  house  of  France  was  of  far  graver  importance  than  the  mere 
legal  rights  to  the  throne.     Both  Leopold  and  the  Dauphin,  conscious 
that  Europe  would  not  submit  to  their  acquiring  Spain  for  them- 
selves, had  handed  on  their  claims  to  representatives,  who  might  be 
considered  as  comparatively  harmless.     Leopold  had  substituted  for 
himself  the  Archduke  Charles,  his  son  by  a  second  marriage,  the 
Dauphin  his  second  son  Philip.     But,  in  spite  of  this  arrangement, 
France,  England  and  Holland  had  considered  it  dangerous  that  the 
Spanish  dominions  should  pass  entire  into  the  hands  of  either  of  th^ 
claimants,  and  the  negotiations  of  this  year  were  directed  to  form- 
ing a  plan  for  dividing  them  with  some  sort  of  equality  among  the 
three.     The  product  of  these  negotiations  was  the  First   Rrgt  PartitioB 
Partition  Treaty,  definitively  signed  at  the  Hague  on   treaty, 
the  11th  of  October.     By  this  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  dominions — 
Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands — was  to  pass  to  the  least 
powerful  of  the  three  claimants,  the  Electoral  Prince.    France  was  to 
receive  Guipuscoa  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies ;  the 
Austrian  competitor  was  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Milanese.     The 
treaty  had  been  arranged  as  quietly  as  possible,  but  the  republican 
institutions  of  Holland  were  not  favourable  to  secresy.    Rumours  of 
what  had  been  done  reached  Spain.     The  desire  of  the  King  and 
the  CastiUans  was  to  preserve  at  all  hazards  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
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Charles  was  therefore  persuaded  to  make  a  wiU,  and  to  declare  that 
candidate  whom  France  and  England  seemed  most  to  favour  namely, 
the  Electoral  Prince,  heir  to  his  whole  dominions ;  and  thus  for  a 
time  the  matter  rested. 

Having  thus  temporarily  settled  his  position  abroad,  Williana  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  session. 
;:;;^rr.!!S;r  The  hope  was  singularly  falsified  by  the  event.  The  great 
Dec.  6. 1698.  y^^^  ^^^^^  g^  ^Q^ig  and  United  in  adversity,  had  fallen 
to  pieces,  and  a  To^  reaction  begun.  The  greatness  and  success  of  its 
measures  had  left  room  for  faction.  The  unpopularity  both  of 
William  and  Montague  afforded  opportunity  for  the  attacks  of 
malcontents.  On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  after  the  new 
elections  (Dec.  6,  1698),  it  became  evident  that  a  large  number  of 
jinknown  men  who  had  been  elected,  although  nominally  Whigs, 
intended  to  make  common  cause  with  the  extreme  Tories,  and  that 
The  country  ^^^  United  factiou,  under  the  title  of  the  Country 
Party.  Party,  would  form  an  opposition  against  the  Crown. 

The  last  session  had  already  marked  out  the  lines  this  opposition 
would  take.  The  points  at  issue  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  the  distribution  of  Crown  grants,  and  the  conduct  of  individual 
members  of  the  ministry.  On  the  first  of  these  points  the  King  did 
not  act  wisely.  Unable  to  understand  the  insular  politics  in  favour 
with  the  English,  he  insisted  that  the  ministry  should  propose  a 
standing  army  of  20,000  men.  Afraid  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  they 
knew  they  could  not  carry,  the  ministry  suffered  the  initiative  to  slip 
from  their  grasp,  and  a  private  individual  was  allowed  to  propose  that 
the  number  of  troops  should  be  further  lessened  to  7000,  and  that  all 
those  7000  should  be  bom  Englishmen.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
DiimiBBai  of  th«  ministry  the  Bill  was  carried,  and  William  found  him- 
Dutch  guaxdr  ggif  compelled  to  order  the  departure  of  his  favourii/e 
Dutch  guards.  Hurt  to  the  quick,  he  seriously  formed  the  intention 
of  quitting  England.  He  even  drew  up  his  farewell  speech,  and  was 
only  moved  to  remain  by  the  earnest  prayers  of  Somers  and  by  his 
own  returning  wisdom. 

Assured  of  their  majority,  the  Opposition  proceeded  to  attack  the 
late  ministry.  Their  favourite  object  was  Montague,  who  had  laid 
himself  open  to  their  assaults  by  the  pride  and  luxury  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  his  good  fortune,  and  still  more  by  the  indecent  rapacity 
with  which  he  seized  on  the  valuable  place  of  the  Auditorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  worth  at  least  £4000  a  year  ;  this  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  to  be  held  until  he  should  want  it.     The  next  victim 
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was  Russell,  Lord  Orford,  whose  administration  only  escaped  censure 
by  a  single  vote.  And  before  the  session  closed,  the  third  point, 
that  of  grants  of  Crown  lands,  was  touched  upon  in  a  way  which  pro- 
duced much  after  disaster.  The  method  used  on  this  occasion 
illustrates  a  point  deserving  of  notice.  The  Revolution  had  placed 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Parliament ;  but  Rivalry  between 
Parliament  itself  consists  of  two  elements,  of  two  Houses  *^«  ^^°  ^°^"'- 
drawTi  from  different  classes.  Besides  the  general  party  struggles, 
besides  the  frequent  contests  between  King  and  Parliament,  and 
subsequently  between  Parliament  and  people,  there  was  therefore  a 
class  rivalry  between  the  two  Houses,  which  had  shown  itself  already 
on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  reign,  and  was  rendered  more 
prominent  now  by  the  fact  that  the  party  feeling  in  the  Upper  House 
was  on  the  whole  decidedly  Whig.  The  weapon  which  the  Commons 
intended  to  use  in  this  strife  was  their  exclusive  right  of  introducing 
money  Bills.  Those  Bills  the  Upper  House  had  the  power  of 
rejecting  entire,  but  not  of  amending.  The  Commons  now  "  tacked  " 
or  appended  to  the  Bill  for  the  Land  Tax  a  clause  appointing  seven 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  forfeited  land 
in  Ireland  had  been  granted  out.  This  obnoxious  clause  the  Lords 
were  compelled  to  pass,  or  to  reject  the  Bill  entirely,  and  thus 
stop  the  supplies.  Though  keenly  feeling  the  coercion  put  upon 
them,  by  a  plan  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Upper  House 
had  not  the  good  feeling  of  the  nation  and  the  strength  of  popular 
opinion  ultimately  compelled  the  Commons  to  abandon  it,  the  Lordt 
passed  the  Bill,  feeling  probably  that  the  present  occasion  was  scarcely 
important  enough  for  a  great  constitutional  struggle.  The  Monej'' 
Bill  having  been  passed,  the  King,  in  some  anger,  prorogued  the 
Parliament  (May  4). 

As  usual,  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  WiUiam  withdrew  to 
Holland,  a  habit  which,  now  that  the  war  no  longer  necessitated  his 
presence  there,  increased  his  unpopularity  in  England,  and  the 
session  of  Parliament  which  he  returned  to  meet  in  November  1699 
was  still  more  stormy  than  the  last. 

The  discontent  in  England  was  backed  up  by  more  serious  dis* 
content  in  Scotland.  The  whole  of  that  nation  might  The  Darien 
be  now  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  the  Court.  For,  'ciieme. 
during  the  recess,  on  the  5th  of  October,  certain  news  had  reached 
England  of  the  failure  of  the  great  Darien  scheme,  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  those  wild  hopes  of  wealth  and  greatness  which  had 
been  for  the  last  four  years  buoying  up  the  Scotch  nation.     Paterson, 
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the  same  man  whose  scheme  for  the  Bank  of  England  had  in  the 
hands  of  Montague  proved  so  successful,  was  the  originator  of  this 
disastrous  project.      He  had  persuaded  himself   that  the  natural 
wealth  of  a  country  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  prosperity.     The 
commercial  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  and  Venice  and  Holland  in 
modem  times,  had  risen  to  greatness  and  wealth  without  any  terri- 
torial possessions  of  importance.     He  believed  that  he  could  repro- 
duce this  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  Scotland.     The  scheme  of 
Columbus  had  been  to  introduce  the  wealth  of  the  East  by  a  short 
and  direct  route  into  Europe,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  traffic  of  the 
Venetians.     He  had  found  his  plan  thwarted  by  the  interposition  of 
America ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  turned  all  men's  attention  in  that  direction,  and  had 
been  the  great  source  of  wealth  both  to  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese. 
But  the  plan  of  Columbus  had  never  been  quite  forgotten,  and 
Paterson  now  thought  to  renew  it  by  establishing  a  line  of  communi- 
cation across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  Scotch  were  to  colonize  and 
occupy  the  isthmus,  which  would  become,  in  the  view  of  the  projector, 
the  great  emporium  of  the  whole  Eastern  trade.     Although  he  did 
not  explain  the  details  of  his  scheme,  it  was  listened  to  with  enthu- 
siasm by  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  in  1695,  an  extraordinary  Act 
passed  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  authorising  the  formation  of   a  Corporation, 
half  the  capital  of  which  was  to  be  held  by  Scotchmen,  with  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  for  thirty-one 
years.     With   the  exception  of  foreign   sugar  and  tobacco,  all  its 
imports  were  to  be  duty  free.    Every  servant  of  the  Company  was 
free  from  imprisonment  and  arrest.     The  Company  was  authorized 
to  take  possession  of  unoccupied  territories  and  exercise  legal  rights, 
and  the  King  promised  to  obtain  satisfaction  at  the  public  charge 
if  foreign  powers  assaulted  it.    Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
;£200,000  and  upwards  were  speedily  forthcoming,   and  a  branch 
of  the  Company  established  itself  in  London.     There,  however,  the 
absurdities  of  the  plan  were  at  once  discovered,  and  it  met  with  a 
very  cold  reception.    Any  colony,  to  be  useful,  must  be  either  in 
America  or  in  the  Spice  Islands  ;  now  interference  in  America  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  Spain,  nor  would  Holland  look  on  quietly  at  the 
occupation  of  the  Spice  Islands  ;  a  maritime  war  was  in  fact  inevit- 
able ;  Scotland,  single-handed,  could  scarcely  hope  to  carry  on  such  a 
war,  and  England  would  almost  infallibly  be  drawn  into  it,  and  this  on 
behalf  of  a  Company  wliich,  by  changing  Scotland  into  a  free  port, 
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would  virtually  make  it  an  enormous  centre  for  smuggling  to  the 
extreme  detriment  of  English  trade.  The  attention  of  the  King  was 
drawn  to  the  subject.  He  expressed  his  entire  disapprobation  of  the 
scheme,  and  dismissed  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary ; 
but  the  law  was  made  and  could  not  be  rescinded.  In  1698,  in  the 
midst  of  wild  enthusiasm,  1200  colonists  set  out  from  Leith,  with 
Paterson  among  them,  and  reached  Darien  in  safety,  and  there 
established  their  colony,  but  almost  immediately  came  into  contact 
with  the  neighbouring  Spanish  governor,  and  the  inevitable  war  began. 
At  first,  however,  the  reports  were  favourable,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  new  armament  of  four  ships  and  1800  colonists  left  Scotland 
for  Caledonia,  as  the  new  settlement  was  called.  They  had  not 
been  gone  long  before  news  arrived  at  New  York  that  the  colony  no 
longer  existed,  and  that  the  wretched  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  had 
sought  refuge  in  New  England.  In  fact,  the  climate  had  proved 
eminently  unhealthy,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Paterson.  Pro- 
visions had  failed,  and,  worn  out  and  enfeebled,  the  colonists,  feeling 
themselves  entirely  unable  to  repeU  the  assaults  of  Spain,  determined 
to  withdraw.  After  miserable  suffering,  a  few  of  them  reached  New 
York,  and  the  second  expedition  arrived  in  Caledonia  to  find  onlj 
uninhabited  ruins.  They  determined  upon  reoccupying  these,  rebuilt 
the  fort,  and  during  the  few  healthy  months  continued,  though  with 
heavy  losses,  to  carry  out  their  operations.  But  before  long  a 
Spanish  fleet  appeared  before  the  town,  and  an  army,  marching  across 
the  isthmus  from  Panama,  blockaded  it  on  the  land  side.  Resistance 
was  impossible.  Already  300  of  the  new-comers  had  died,  the 
survivors  promised  to  depart  within  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  11th 
of  April  left  the  colony  for  ever.  The  disaster  was  regarded  by  the 
Scotch  as  a  national  injury  on  the  part  of  England.  The  Company 
had  throughout  excited  great  anger  in  the  Southern  kingdom  ;  the 
colonial  governors  had  done  all  they  could  to  discourage  the  colony 
when  it  arrived,  and  the  Scotch  were  ready  to  trace  this  opposition  to 
national  jealousy, — to  attribute  it  even  to  William's  partiality  for  his 
Dutch  subjects,  whose  trade  might  have  been  injured.  In  truth,  the 
whole  business  was  a  proof,  as  William  pointed  out  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  the  difficulty  of  managing  two  countries  with  different 
interests  under  one  Crown,  and  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union 
between  the  nations. 

It  was  thus,  supported  by  the  discontent  of  Scotland,  that  the  mal- 
contents of  Parliament  resumed  the  question  of  the  man-  n«w  parliament 
agement  of  the  royal  property.     After  a  fruitless  attack   ^<>'  ^*'  ^«»»- 
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upon  Somers,  wio  had  indeed  received  a  grant,  but  one  against  which 
no  reasonable  complaint  could  be  made,  they  proceeded  to  follow  up 
the  work  of  the  last  session,  and  to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  seven  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  tacked  clause 
of  the  preceding  session.  The  Crown  lands  had  been  constantly  dealt 
with  according  to  the  King's  pleasure,  without  parlia- 
mentary interference.  In  early  times,  however,  they  had 
been  regarded  as  a  trust.  Parliament  had  frequently  demanded  that 
the  King  should  live  upon  his  own  revenues,  and  Acts  for  the  resump- 
tion of  grants  had  been  passed,  the  last  being  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Since  then  the  gift  of  the  Crown  had  been 
considered  a  perfectly  sound  title.  Whatever  dislike,  therefore,  Wil- 
liam's lavish  grants  to  his  Dutch  favourites  had  excited,  there  would 
have  been  very  great  difficulty  in  calling  in  question  his  right  to  make 
them.  The  use  to  which  the  forfeited  lands  which  had  fallen  into  Wil- 
liam's hands  after  the  Pacification  of  Limerick  had  been  put  was  more 
open  to  objection.  A  Bill  ordering  them  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
service  had  been  interrupted  and  left  incomplete,  and  the  King  had 
promised  that  the  Commons  should  have  another  opportunity  of 
considering  the  question.  As  they  had  since  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter,  he  seems  to  have  considered  himself  free  to  act  as  he  pleased. 
Of  the  forfeited  lands,  which  amounted  to  about  1,700,000  acres,  a 
fourth  had  been  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors,  according  to  the 
Limerick  Pacification.  Some  of  the  rest  had  been  mercifully  given 
back  to  Irishmen,  some  to  men  Hke  Qinkel  and  Galway,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Irish  wars,  but  by  far  the  larger 
portion  had  fallen  to  the  King's  personal  friends,  such  as  Woodstock, 
the  eldest  son  of  Portland,  and  Keppel,  Lord  All)emarle.  The  Com- 
mission could  not  arrive  at  imanimity,  and  sent  up  two  reports.  But 
that  of  the  majority,  which  was  very  hostile  to  Government,  was 
alone  accepted  by  the  Commons.  It  ridiculously  over-estimated  the 
grants  at  a  sum  of  ;£2,600,000,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
very  undue  leniency  had  been  8ho\m  to  the  Irish.  Had  these  grants 
not  been  made,  and  the  confiscations  properly  exacted,  much  of  the 
present  heavy  taxation,  they  said,  might  have  been  spared.  The 
ReHumptioH  CommoHB,  lougiug  to  be  free  from  taxes  and  hating  the 
5!lL??f?,««     Dutch  favourites,  took  up  the  matter  with  factious 

April  10,  ITOO.  . -1  J       1         -r> 

warmtn,  and  the  Resumption  Bill  was  passed,  vesting 
all  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  offering  large 
rewards  to  informers  who  would  point  out  lands  which  ought  to  have 
been  confiscated.     They  even,  with  palpable  injustice,  included  i 
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their  inquiry  lands   which  had  never  been  forfeited.     Expecting 
opposition  from  the  Upper  House,  they  again  tacked  this  BiU  to  the 
Land  Tax  Bill.     The  Lords  now  determined  upon  a  struggle.     Little 
as  they  Uked  the  Dutch  favourites,  they  could  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  thus  overridden.     Their  opposition  was,  however,  unsuccessful  ; 
the  nation  felt  with  the  Commons,  and  foreign  affairs  had  reached 
a  crisis  which  rendered  peace  at  home  necessary  to  the  King.     The 
quarrel  was  pressed  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  complete  breach  between 
the  Houses,  and  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Constitution.   By  the 
influence  of  the  King  the  Lords  were  induced  to  yield,  and   p^Jl^ed* 
the  triumphant  Commons  were  passing  to  fresh  assaults   "^^^^  ^^'  ^^°®- 
on  the  King's  friends,  when,  having  passed  the  Land  Tax  Bill  and  thus 
suppUed  himself  with  money,  WilHam  suddenly  prorogued  the  Houses. 
The  necessity  which  had  driven  him  to  this  step  was  the  reopening 
of  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession.     In  January  1699  the 
Electoral  Prince  had  died.     The  whole  question  thus  assumed  a  new 
shape,  and  William's  undivided  attention  was  required.     For  the 
same  reason,  probably,  and  to  aUay  the  opposition  in  the  House, 
he   thought  it  necessary    to  remove   Somers   from  office,  and   to 
place   the  Great  Seal   in  the  hands   of  Sir  Nathan  Wright.     The 
Second  Partition  Treaty,  which  the  Kiog  was  now  engaged  in 
arranging,  was  such  as  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of  the 
third  claimant.    The  bulk  of  the  Spanish  dominions  g^eond  Partitio. 
was  now  to  be  given  to  the  Archduke.     It  was  to  him   Tr«a^-         "^ 
that  now  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  were  assigned,  while 
Milan,  which  had  formerly  fallen  to  his  share,  was  to  be  transferred 
to  France,  to  be  ultimately  exchanged  for  Lorraine,  a  German  fief, 
very  important  to  round  off  the  French  dominions.     But  again  these 
arrangements  were  upset.     Portocarrero,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  in 
the  French  interest,  and  supported  by  Harcourt,  the  ablest  French 
diplomatist.     By  playing  upon  national  feeling,  which  was  strong 
against  any  partition,  these  statesmen  excited  the  anger  of  the  Span- 
iards against  William,  who  had  already  incurred  their  enmity  by  his 
fancied  support  of  the  Darien  scheme ;  and  Charies  was  at  length 
impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  another  will.     The 
events  of  the  late  session  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  William  was 
not  really  master  of  England,  while  the  visible  greatness  of  France 
deemed  to  afford  the  best  chance  of  keeping  the  Spanish  monarchy 
undivided ;  the  will  was  therefore  made  in  favour  of  the  Dauphin's 
son  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  declared  heir  to  the  whole  of 
the   Spanish   dominions.      The   treaty   was   not   well   received    in 
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En^'Iand.  While  one  party  clamoured  that  too  much  was  given  to 
France,  another  complained  of  the  injustice  of  forestalling  the  wishes 
of  the  Spanish  people,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  anger  at  the 
secresy  with  which  the  treaty  had  been  arranged,  a  treaty  which 
might  easily  draw  England  into  a  foreign  war,  and  which  had  been 
concluded  entirely  without  consulting  Parliament.  This  anger 
reached  its  highest  point  when,  in  November,  the  King  of  Spain  died, 
and  Louis,  in  defiance  of  all  his  treaties,  accepted  his  grandson's  great 
inheritance.  William  had  determined  that  the  whole  responsibility 
should  lie  with  himself,  trusting  in  his  own  diplomatic  skill ;  he  had 
been  beaten  at  his  own  arts,  and  his  great  treaty  was  absolutely  useless. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  time  when  the  King  had  been  so  unpopular 
William's  or  his  enemies  so  strong.    Nearly  every  class,  except  his 

unpopularity.  q-^^j^  immediate  followers  among  the  Whigs,  were  alien- 
ated from  him ;  the  mass  of  the  people  had  suflFered  from  heavy  taxa- 
tion, the  nobles  were  sore  at  the  unwise  preference  given  to  foreigners ; 
the  whole  nation  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  disliked  his  constant 
absences  from  home ;  the  scandal  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  just 
been  brought  to  light ;  the  country  gentry  remembered  with  anger 
the  failure  of  their  Land  Bank,  and  saw  with  envy  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  moneyed  interest.  One  thing  was  plain,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  a  Parliament  so  adverse  as  the  last,  with 
New  ministry.  ^  ministry  so  powerless  as  the  late  holders  of  power  had 
Dec.  1700.  proved.  William  therefore  dissolved  the  Parliament, 
summoning  a  new  one  for  the  following  February ;  and,  freeing  him- 
self from  the  old  ministry,  called  to  his  councils  Kochester,  the  late 
Queen's  uncle  and  the  head  of  the  High  Church  Tories,  with  Godolphin 
and  Sir  Charles  Hedges.  For  the  present  his  only  hope  lay  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  general  European  war  ;  of  this  as  yet  there  was  but  little 
sign.  Austria  had  indeed  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  King  of 
Spain,  and  withdrawn  its  ambassador  from  Madrid,  but  in  other 
countries  it  seemed  as  if  the  will  of  the  late  Spanish  King  would  be 
quietly  accepted.  William  himself  could  do  nothing,  and  for  the 
time  was  compelled  to  submit.  His  new  ministry  entreated  him  to 
Kew Parliament,  acknowledge  Philip;  his  Parliament  showed  no  dis- 
Peb.1701.  position  to  support  him  in  any  hostile   steps   against 

France.  Two  questions  which  he  placed  before  them  in  his  opening 
speech  were,  the  succession  of  the  throne  of  England,  the  settlement 
to  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  late  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  young  son  of  the  Princess  Anne  (July  29,  1700), 
and  the  position  which  England  should  assume  in  the  face  of  the 
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altered  aspect  of  European  politics.  It  was  in  vain,  upon  this  latter 
point,  that  he  attempted  to  urge  them  to  energy.  The  King  of  France 
had  driven  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  Philip,  by  suddenly  entering 
the  Low  Countries,  and  capturing  15,000  of  their  troops  who  had  been 
intended  to  garrison  the  barrier  fortresses.  William  and  the  Dutch 
States  had  in  vain  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
and  the  surrender  of  the  strongholds.  But  even  this  act  of  aggres- 
sion did  not  arouse  the  Parliament  to  energy.  They  acknowledged 
the  obligations  of  England  under  the  Treaty  of  1677,  and  promised  to 
send  succours  to  the  Dutch,  but  there  seemed  no  immediate  prospect 
of  any  grants  for  the  purpose.  Nor  was  the  other  point  much  more 
vigorously  prosecuted.  A  Bill  of  Succession  was  indeed 
produced,  but  nearly  every  clause  seemed  evidently  aimed 
against  the  King's  former  conduct.  The  new  sovereign  was  not  to 
leave  the  kingdom  without  leave  of  Parliament;  no  person  not 
a  born  Englishman  was  to  be  capable  of  holding  any  position  of 
trust,  or  of  receiving  any  grant  from  the  Crown.  England  was  not 
to  be  engaged  in  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  not  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  England.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Government 
were  to  be  transacted  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  countersigned  by  such 
members  of  that  body  as  should  advise  or  consent  to  them.  Having 
thus  secured,  as  they  thought,  the  insular  position  of  England,  the 
House  proceeded  to  settle  the  succession  upon  the  Electress  Sophia  of 
Hanover.  Thus,  though  the  Protestant  succession  was  secured,  a 
Bill  which  William  had  hoped  would  be  a  singular  expression  of 
popular  sympathy  with  his  own  efforts  was  in  fact  a  vote  of  censure 
on  many  of  the  acts  of  his  reign. 

While  public  business  was  thus  proceeding  languidly,  the  whole 
energy  of  the  House  was  directed  against  the  old  Whig 
leaders  and   against  the  House  of  Lords.      Impeach-   against  the 
ments  were  hurried  on  against  Lord   Portland,  Lord    '^'^'^' 
Orford,  Lord  Somers,  and  Montague,  who  had  now  become  Lord 
Halifax.      Against  each  of  these  the  main   charge  was  the  share 
they  had  taken  in  the  Partition  treaties.      But,  in  the  case  of 
Portland  and   Montague,  there  were  additional  charges  in  refer- 
ence to    the  grants  and  dilapidations  of  the   royal  revenue,  for 
which  they  were   said  to  be  answerable;    while    against  Somers 
and  Orford  was  alleged  a  ridiculous   story  concerning  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  notorious  exploits  of  Captain  Kidd.    This  man  had 
been  sent  out  by  private  enterprise  to  destroy  piracy  in  the  Indian  Sea 
and  had  there  himself  turned  pirate.     Both  Souiers  and  Orford  had 
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subscribed  to  the  original  enterprise.  Somers,  as  Chancellor,  had 
sealed  Kidd's  commission.  It  was  now  ridiculously  suggested  that 
they  had  all  along  known  of  his  piratical  intentions.  But,  while 
sending  up  these  impeachments,  the  Commons  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords  would  at  once  acquit  their 
victims,  for  it  was  well  understood  that  the  measure  was  not  one  of 
justice  but  one  of  faction ;  they  therefore  passed  an  unjustifiable 
address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  dismiss  the  four  Peers  from  his 
Council,  even  before  the  impeachments  were  heard.  The  House  of 
Lords  produced  a  counter  address.  The  Commons  demanded  longer 
time  to  complete  their  impeachments,  but  the  Peers  were  determined 
to  bring  a  matter  on  which  their  judgment  was  in  fact  foregone  to  a 
speedy  issue,  and  had  now  both  law  and  right  on  their  side.  They 
therefore  positively  refused  to  extend  the  time,  and  the  17th  of  June 
was  fixed  for  Lord  Somers's  trial.  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up 
with  the  usual  preparations  for  impeachment.  The  Lords  marched  in 
all  pomp  to  their  judgment-seat.  The  Commons,  declaring  they  had 
been  denied  justice,  refused  to  appear.  There  were  no  accusers,  and 
Somers  was  declared  acquitted . 

But  many  signs  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  country 
which  induced  William  to  believe  that  the  popular  opinion  was 
turning,  and  he  ventured  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  dangerous  fight 
The  Kentuh  between  the  Houses  by  a  prorogation  (June  24).  What 
Petition.  ia  known  as  the  Kentish  Petition  was  the  great  sign  of 

this  changed  feeling.  This  petition  had  been  sent  up  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Kent.  It  hinted  that  public  business  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  pursuit  of  personal  vengeance  substituted,  and 
humbly  deprecated  the  least  mistrust  of  the  King,  and  implored  the 
House  to  give  effect  to  its  loyal  addresses  by  turning  them  into 
Bills  of  supply.  So  arbitrary  was  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
time  in  the  assertion  of  its  privilege,  that  it  was  only  by  consenting 
to  remain  outside  the  House,  and  be  personally  answerable  for 
their  document,  that  the  five  gentlemen  who  brought  up  this  petition 
were  able  to  get  it  presented  at  all  (May  8).  It  raised  a  storm  of 
anger,  was  voted  scandalous,  infamous  and  seditious,  and  the  five 
gentlemen  were  dismissed  to  prison.  But  their  cause  was  taken  up 
by  the  whole  Liberal  party,  and  the  desires  expressed  in  the  petition 
were  brought  before  the  public  in  much  more  forcible  language  in  a 
The  Legion  memorial  written  by  Defoe,  and  called  from  its  signature 
MemoriaL  «  Tj^g  Legion  Memorial."    This  expression  of  opinion 

could  not  but  have  been  gratifying  to  the  King. 
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Hope  was  indeed  again  opening  before  him.  Not  only  could  he 
feel  certain  of  some  support,  however  weak,  at  home,  but  the  per- 
sistent retention  on  the  part  of  Louis,  in  spite  of  all  their  clamours, 
of  the  Dutch  barrier  fortresses  and  the  15,000  troops  he  had  captured 
had  begun  to  rouse  the  war  spirit  of  that  people.  Left  more  free  to 
act  now  that  Parliament  was  prorogued,  William  at  once  despatched 
10,000  troops  into  Holland,  under  command  of  Marlborough,  and 
before  long  went  thither  himself,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Grand 
Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor,  ^he  orand 
This  treaty  was  completed  in  September.  But  the  terms  -^^liance. 
of  it  proved  surely  how  low  William's  hopes  still  were.  It  only 
declared  that  it  was  desirable  that  satisfaction  should  be  given 
to  the  Emperor  on  account  of  the  succession  of  Spain,  and  pledges 
given  for  the  security  of  England  and  her  allies.  It  allowed  two 
months  for  peaceful  negotiations.  After  that  time  the  contracting 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  attempt  the  recovery  by  force  of  arms 
of  Milan  for  Austria,  and  of  the  barrier  fortresses  for  Holland. 

At  this  moment  James  II.  of  England  lay  dying.    With  all  Europe 
submitting  with  ill-dissembled  dislike  to  the  late  acqui-   Death  of 
sition  of  Spain  by  the  Bourbons,  and  ready  to  take  any   '»»•■  n. 
opportunity  for  disturbing  the  newly-appointed  King,  to  acknowledge, 
in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
as  King  of  England,  was  a  step  full  of  danger  for  the  French  King.     It 
could  not  have  been  hidden  from  Louis,  as  it  certainly  was  not  hidden 
from  his  ministers,  that  the  real  strength  of  his  present  position  was 
the  depressed  condition  of  William,  thwarted  by  his  factious  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  Louis  must  have  known  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
change  that  weakness  into  strength  than  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick, — the  destruction  of  the  one  great  advantage  which  England 
had  gained  by  nine  years'  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.     But  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  won   Louia  acknow- 
over  to  the  intrerest  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  certain  theat-   J«5f^*^« 

Pretender. 

ncal  magnanimity  which  seldom  deserted  Louis,  proved   Sept.  ig. 
stronger  than  prudence.    At  the  deathbed  of  James  he  promised  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  his  son,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  young  Prince 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Court  as  King  of  England. 
No  better  news  could  have  reached  William.     Again,  as  in  the 
time  of  his  first  landing  in  England,  his  enemy  had  done   Rouses  English 
more  for  him  than  any  skill  or  diplomacy  of  his  own   pfttrioti«». 
could  effect.     The  whole  nation  burst  into  a  flame.     Patriotic  and 
loyal  addresses  came  pouring  in  upon  him.     Public  bodies  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  passed  resolutions  full  of  affection  for  him.     The 
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conduct  of  the  late  majority  was  denounced  as  factious  wrangling, 
and  the  cause  of  the  great  insult  which  had  been  laid  on  the  country ; 
and  the  connection  between  the  Tory  party  and  Louis  seemed  to  be 
rendered  plain  when  the  French  ambassador  was  found  seated  at 
Bupper  in  a  well-known  Jacobite  tavern   surrounded  by  the  most 
ardent  members  of  the  Tory  party.    The  King  seized  the  moment  of 
excitement,  and,  though  conscious  of  the  delays  it  would  entail,  at 
once  dissolved  ParHament.    A  struggle  such  as  has  seldom  been 
seen  excited  England  from  end  to  end,  and  everywhere  it  became 
evident  that  the  reckless  conduct  of  Louis  had  secui-ed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Whigs.     London  returned  four  Whig  members,  Wharton 
again  won  back  his  supremacy  in  Buckingham,  even  the  virulent 
Howe  was  defeated  and  lost  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire.     The  flame 
of  indignation  still  blazed  high  when  William  met  his  new  Parlia- 
Kew  paruament   nicnt  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and,  in  words  of  un- 
Md  ministry.      ^x9mX  fire,  bade  them  drop  their  factious  disputes,  and 
know  no  other  distinction  than  that   of  those  who  were  for  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  present  Establishment,  and  of  those  who 
meant  a  Popish  prince  and  a  French  government.    The  ministry 
was  largely  changed.     Godolphin  left  the  Treasury  to  make  room 
for  Lord  Carlisle  ;  Manchester  was  made  Secretary  instead  of  Hedges, 
and  other  T\Tiig  Lords  were  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council.     It  is 
true  that  the  unanimity  was  by  no  means  perfect.    The  Tories  were 
still  strong   in   the    House.     There    was    still    some   fear    of    the 
ultimate  return  of  the  Stuarts.    But  the  Government  was  strong 
enough  to  pass  a  Bill  for  attainting  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  still  more  important  Bill  abjuring  the  house  of  Stuart,  and 
pledging  those  who  took  the  oath  to  uphold  in  turn  each  successor 
named  in  the  Act  of  Settlement.     The  acceptance  of  this  oath  was 
made  requisite  for  every  employment  either  in  Church  or  State. 

It  was  thus  in  the  full  flush  of  a  new  victory,  with  hopes  high, 
Death  of  ^^^  with  a  well-grounded  belief  that  his  life's  work  of 

William.  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  would 

not  after  aU  be  wasted,  that  William,  broken  down  by  disease  and 
suffering,  died.  He  had  long  been  so  ill  that  his  life  had  been 
despaired  of,  but  he  was  still  able  to  ride.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
his  horse,  stepping  upon  a  molehill,  fell  with  him,  and  his  collar-bone 
was  broken.  This  accident  rendered  his  recovery  hopeless.  He 
lived  just  long  enough  to  express  his  strong  desire  for  a  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  to  appoint  the  Commission  which  gave  the  royal 
assent  to  the  Abjuration  Act.  On  the  8th  of  March,  surrounded  by 
his  faithful  friends,  he  breathed  his  last. 
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France. 
Louis  XIV.,  1C43 


Axistria. 

Leopold  I.,  1658. 
Joseph  I.,  1705. 
Charles  VI.,  1711 

Prussia.  i  Sweden. 

Frederick  I.,  1701.  I   Charles  XIL,  1697. 


Spain. 
Philip  v.,  170a. 


Russia. 
Peter  the  Great,  1GS9. 


Denmark  and  Norway. 
Frederick  IV.,  1699. 
POPE.— Clement  XL,  1700. 


Lord  Chancellors, 

Sir  Nathan  Wright,  1700. 
"VVilliam  Cowper,  1705. 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  1710. 


ArcJibishop. 
Thomas  Tenison,  1694. 


First  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  ,  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 

1702.  Godolphin. 

1710.  Poulett. 

1711.  Harley. 


1714.  Shrewsbury. 


1702.  Henry  Boyle. 
1708.  John  Smith. 
1710.  Robeit  Harley. 


Secretaries  of  State. 

1702  ■f^^*,^^"^^^^^ 
( Hedges. 

1704  i  Harley. 

^^"*t  Hedges. 

iT^fii  Harley. 

^'"^t  Sunderland. 

^'"*t  Sunderland. 

1710  i  ^oyle. 
■^'^"t  Dartmouth. 

171  a)  ^*-  John, 
^'^''t  Dartmouth. 
1713  ^^^'  *^ohn. 


(Bromley. 

IN  passing  to  a  new  reign  we  pass  to  no  new  epoch.  No  new 
principles  are  at  work,  no  new  influences  visible,  power  of 
The  same  constitutional  growth  which  had  been  gradu-  Marlborough, 
ally  developing  itself  since  the  Revolution  makes  its  way  steadily 
onwards.  The  sole  difference  is  the  diff'erence  in  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  yet  unfixed  state  of  the  Constitution  this  might 
have  introduced  important  changes,  and  did  in  fact,  by  the  absence  of 
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the  strong  pei»?onal  character  of  William,  tend  to  easier  and  more 
complete  development  of  parliamentary  action.  But  the  importance 
of  the  Queen  was  much  neutralized  by  the  complete  mastery  exer- 
cised over  her  mind  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The 
effect  of  Marlborough's  supremacy  was  to  reproduce  almost  exactly 
the  circumstances  of  the  former  reign.  Though  an  immoral  politician, 
a  self-seeking  and  avaricious  man,  Marlborough  was  too  great  not  to 
appreciate  the  grandeur  of  William's  European  schemes.  Thus,  as  far 
as  European  policy  was  concerned,  he  passed  almost  completely  into 
that  King's  place,  pledged  both  by  his  natural  intellect  and  by  his 
personal  interests  to  pursue  very  much  the  same  course  as  William 
had  taken.  It  is  scarcely  going  beyond  the  truth  to  call  the  earlier 
part  of  Anne's  reign  the  reign  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and 
he  encountered  exactly  the  same  difficulties,  and  was  reduced  to 
exactly  the  same  straits,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  in  his  attempts 
to  carry  out  a  national  policy  without  regard  to  party. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  had  followed  as  a  natural  consequence 
Work  of  the  iwt  upou  the  death  of  the  sovereign  who  had  summoned  it, 
paruament  ^mj  j^  "wrhom  it  was  regarded  as  depending.     The  new 

position  which  the  Parliament  had  occupied  since  the  Revolution 
had  naturally  modified  that  view.  By  a  law  passed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  year  of  William's  reign.  Parliament  was 
allowed  to  sit  for  six  months  after  the  King's  death.  It  was 
therefore  with  the  same  Whig  Parliament,  which  had  come  into 
existence  just  after  Louis  had  acknowledged  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  Anne's  reign  began.  The  conduct  of  the  Parliament  during 
the  few  months  of  its  existence  was  entirely  free  from  faction.  It 
completed  and  applied  the  Abjuration  Bill,  on  which  it  had  been 
busy  at  the  end  of  the  last  reign,  established  an  examination  of 
public  accounts,  and  granted  with  great  unanimity  the  same  revenue 
as  William  had  enjoyed;  and  further,  took  a  first  step  towards  a 
measure  which  William  had  recommended,  and  which  the  failure  of 
the  Darien  scheme  had  rendered  almost  inevitable,  by  passing  a  Bill 
for  appointing  Commissioners  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  complete 
union  with  Scotland. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  both  the  tendencies  of  the  Queen 
and  Marlborough's  views  on  home  politics  would  lead  to  the  restoration 
of  Tory  influence.    On  the  Duke  himself  and  on  his  wife  honours  and 

Tory  miixiBtry.     ^^^^^  ^^^®  ^^^^^^  lavished,  and  the  new  ministry  was 

drawn  almost  entirely  from  the   Tory  party.      Thus 

Godolphin,  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  was  made  Lord  Treaisuxer; 


»> 


Nottingham  and  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Secretaries  of  State;  Lord 
Normanby,  shortly  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Privy  Seal; 
Pembroke,  Lord  President;  Jersey  was  given  a  place  in  the  Council; 
while  offices  were  found  for  Sejnnour  and  Levison  Gower  in  the 
Privy  Council,  from  which  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Orford  were 
excluded.  Yet  even  already  Marlborough's  intention  in  some  degree 
to  disregard  party  was  shown  in  the  retention  of  some  Whigs  m 
office,  among  others  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  kept  his  place  as 
Lord  Steward.  More  important,  with  regard  to  the  future  history  of 
the  reign,  was  the  division  which  even  thus  early  began  to  show 
itself  among  the  Tories  themselves.  Rochester,  who  had  come  over 
from  his  post  in  Ireland,  not  only  desired  a  much  more  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  Whigs  from  office,  but  also  opposed,  in  pursuance  of  the 
accepted  policy  of  the  High  Tories,  the  declaration  of  war.  Thus 
already,  before  the  dissolution  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  May, 
two  facts,  which  together  form  the  key  to  the  political  history  of  the 
reign,  were  visible, — Marlborough's  determination  to  rely  upon  a 
mixed  Government,  and  the  disinclination  of  one  section  of  the 
Tories  to  support  him  in  his  war  policy. 

In  pursuing  the  future  history  of  the  reign  there  are  three  subjects 
which  require  special  attention,  the  European  war,  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  the  parliamentary  and  ministerial  history;  and 
although  the  war  and  the  history  of  the  ministry  constantly  affect 
one  another,  it  will  probably  tend  to  clearness  if,  for  the  first  few  years 
at  all  events,  these  three  subjects  are  treated  separately. 

The  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  war  had  been  entirely  useless. 
The  completion  ofthe  negotiations  set  on  foot  by  William  «  ^  ,^ 
had  been  intrusted  to  Marlborough.  Immediately,  at  of  the  war. 
the  beginning  of  the  reign,  he  had  gone  to  the  Hague,  ^*^  ^  ^'°^ 
and  war  was  declared  in  London,  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  Hague  on 
the  4th  of  May.  Meanwhile  so  many  Princes  had  joined  the  Confe- 
deration, originally  consisting  of  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  that 
war  was  declared  by  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg had  been  induced  to  join  by  the  promise  of  the  royal  title ; 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  Elector  Palatine  had  also  given  in 
their  adhesion.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  brother  Electors  of  the 
Bavarian  House,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
had  at  first  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  Louis  felt  pretty  sure  of  the 
course  they  would  ultimately  take,  and  of  the  friendship  of  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy,  whose  daughter  had  married  the  new  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  position  of  whose  dominions  rendered  his  friend- 
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ship  of  great  value,  giving  as  it  did  an  access  into  Italy  to  the 

^The  Queen's  love  for  her  husband  had  induced  her  to  wish  that  he 
should  be  made  Commander-in-chief  both  of  theEnghsh 
ISSS^  and  Dutch  forces,  though  utterly  unfit  for  the  post,  and 
Commander.  Marlborough  scems  to  have  honestly  attempted  to  pro- 
cure this  appointment.  But  the  Dutch  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
ultimately  Marlborough  took  the  field  in  July  as  Commander-in- 
chief,  with  Overkirk  as  his   Lieutenant  conmianding  the  Dutch 

troops.  TT-xu  ^ 

Two  points  distinguish'this  war  from  the  precedmg  one.     Hitherto 

Position  of         in  all    great   confederations   against   the  French  the 
HoLJi  °  Spanish  Netherlands  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 

federates, but  as  Spain  was  now  in  close  alUance  with  France,  it 
became  necessary  to  conquer  this  part  of  the  Netherlands,     And, 
secondly,  the  death  of  William  had  been  followed  by  the  complete 
depression  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  Holland,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  republican  party,  which  by  no  means  shared  in  the  late  King's 
hatred  to  France,  and  which,  from  jealousy  of  all  personal  authority, 
caused  the  general  to  be  accompanied  by  field  deputies,  ^dth  a 
right  of  mixing  in  all  councils  of  war.     This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Marlborough's    difficulties,    as  the  deputies    seldom    failed    to 
hamper  him,  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  adven- 
turous plans.     Before  Marlborough  took  the  field  the  campaign 
had  opened.       The    French  had  command  of  the   Spanish   Low 
Countries,  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and,  through  the  friendship 
of  its  Elector,  of  the  territories  of  the  Elector  Clement  of  Cologne, 
who  was  both  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Bishop  of  Li^ge.     Both  the 
Rhine  and  Meuse  were  thus  in  their  hands  and  the  fortresses  held  by 
their  garrisons.    The  whole  southern  frontier  of  Holland,  which  left 
the  sea  near  Ostend,  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  cutting  off 
a  portion  of  Brabant,  joined  the  Meuse  somewhat  to  the  north  of 
Venloo,  was  thus  open  to  them,  while  by  way  of  the  Rhine  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Dutch  provinces  from  the  east. 
While  Holland  was  thus  assailable  on  two  sides,  the  advancing  angle  of 
the  French  dominions  exposed  them  in  a  similar  manner.     The  valley 
of  the  Moselle,  which  leads  directly  into  the   heart  of  Lorraine, 
could  be  attacked  either  from  the  north  or  by  a  German  army  coming 
from  the  south  by  way  of  Landau.     Anxious  to  secure  their  frontier 
towards  the  Rhine,  the  Dutch  had  early  in  the  year  besieged  and 
taken  the  fortress  of  Kaiserwerth,  and  bent  chiefly  upon  their  own 


security,  would  have  preferred  to  retain  Marlborough  and  the  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  river.  But  the  Duke  saw  that  the  passage 
of  the  Meuse  where  it  makes  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Dutch 
Brabant,  and  an  advance  southwards  towards  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, would  necessitate  a  concentration  of  the  French  troops,  and 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  that  province.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Dutch,  he  therefore  crossed  the  river  at  Grave,  and  proceeded 
directly  south  into  Spanish  Brabant.  As  he  had  expected,  his  ap- 
pearance there  obliged  Boufilers  to  withdraw  from  Guelders  to  oppose 
him  ;  and  although  the  opposition  of  the  field  deputies  prevented  a 
general  engagement,  Marlborough  was  enabled  to  secure  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Holland,  to  take  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse, — Venloo, 
Ruremond,  Stevensweerth,  and  Li^ge, — to  overrun  Guelders,  Cleves, 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne,  with  the  exception  of  Bonn,  the  whole  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Lifege  and  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  thus  cutting  off 
the  French  from  the  Lower  Rhine. 

Meanwhile  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  France  from  the  Upper 
Rhine.  The  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  having  crossed  the  river  with 
the  Gei-man  forces,  found  himself  opposed  by  Catinat,  who  did  not 
show  his  usual  ability,  and  suffered  the  Margrave  to  besiege  and  take 
Landau  aud  to  overrun  Alsace.  The  success  of  the  German  army 
was  marred  by  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  which,  throwing  aside  its 
neutrality,  declared  in  favour  of  France.  Villars  was  detached  from 
Catinat's  army  to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  ;  and  as  an  access  was 
thus  opened  to  the  French  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  Louis  of 
Baden  had  to  withdraw  from  his  conquests,  and,  turning  to  meet  the 
new  danger,  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  at  Friedlingen, 

While  such  was  the  course  of  the  war  in  Germany  and  Flanders, 
in  Italy,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  general  of  the  allies,  had,  even 
in  the  winter,  been  carrying  on  operations  against  The  war 
Marshal  Villeroi.  That  Marshal  had  been  taken  prisoner  ^  "*^y- 
at  Cremona,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Vendome.  A  great  but 
indecisive  battle  had  been  fought  in  August  at  Luzara,  after  which 
the  armies  were  left  facing  each  other,  the  French  still  occupying 
the  Milanese.     The  maritime  war  had  been  as  inde-   ^^ 

.  Xlie  H-!.r  \X  sea. 

cisive  as  that  upon  the  Continent ;  an  English  expedition 
under  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been  sent  against  Cadiz ;  it  had 
failed  in  its  original  object,  but  on  the  way  home  had  succeeded  in 
destroying  a  Spanish  treasure  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo.  In  the  West 
Indies,  an  event  occurred  almost  unprecedented  in  English  history. 
The  English  fleet  had  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  not  by  the 
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.^periority  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  treason  of  its  own  commanders. 
Admiral  Benbow,  who  had  engaged  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
after  a  fight  of  several  days,  was  deserted  by  some  of  his  captams. 
Wounded  and  dying,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw.     He  lived  long 
ough  to  have  his  captains  condemned  to  death  by  court  martial. 
The   campaign  of   this  year  was  thus  wholly  indecisive.    The 
English  and  Dutch  had  secured  the  possession  of  the 
S^?oin       Rhhie  and  the  Meuse  ;   but  the  German  army  was 
thecoauuon.        threatened   in  front   from  Alsace,   while  its  rear  and 
southern  flank  were  exposed  to  the  victorious  army  of  Villars  and 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  :  in  Italy  the  French  still  held  the  Milanese 
against  the  attacks  of  Prince  Eugene.    But  before  the  next  campaign 
opened   the   position   of  France  had  changed  considerably  for  the 
worse.    The  diplomacy  of  Louis  had  hitherto  secured  the  predomi- 
nance of  French  influence  in  both  Spain  and  Italy  by  the  adhesion 
of  Savoy  and  Portugal  to  his  cause.     Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  had 
been  won  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  King  of  Spain  ; 
but,  situated  in  the  midst  of  great  powers,  his  conduct  was  almost  of 
necessity  shifting,  and  his  policy  directed  rather  to  his  own  advantage 
and  to  the  interests  of  Italy  than  to  the  more  general  interests  of 
Europe  ;   the  ofter  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  give  up  to  him  the 
districts  of  Montferrat  and  Novara  induced  him  to   desert  Louis 
and  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Alliance.    The  French  army 
in  the  Milanese  was  thus  separated  from  France,  and  its  energy 
paralyzed.    By  similar  means  the  fidelity  of  Portugal  was  also 
undermined.     A  promise  of   a  certain    portion   of   the    Spanish 
possessions  both  in  Spain  and  in  America,  and  a  treaty  known  as 
the  Iklethuen  Treaty,  securing  to  Portugal  great  advantage  in  her 
trade  with  England,  induced  her  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance.     The 
importance  of  this  adhesion  was  great,  as  it  afforded  an  opening  for 
the  allied  armies  to  act  directly  against  Spain,  the  possession  of  which 
country  was  the  real  object  of  the  war.     Nor  were  these  defections 
the  only  causes  of  danger  which  beset  France.     Disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  Louis*  own  dominions.     The   Protestants    of   the 
Cevennes,  driven  to  despair  by  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Intendant, 
Marshal  de  Baville,  and  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  had  broken  into  open 
rebellion,  and  the  irregular  efforts  of  the  Ciiiriissards,  as  they  were 
called,  had  become  formidable  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Cavalier, 
a    baker's    lad,  who  showed  extraordinary  aptitude  for  partisan 
warfare. 
These  misfortunes  on  the  part  of  France  were  somewhat  balanced 


by  the  defection,  already  mentioned,  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and 
Louis  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  road  to  campaign 
Vienna  thus  opened  to  him,  and  to  throw  his  chief  efforts  **'  ^'°^- 
in  that  direction.  Thither  therefore  Villars  marched  through  the 
Black  Forest,  having  previously  captured  the  fortress  of  Kehl  oppqsite 
Strasbourg.  The  movement,  however,  w^as  only  partially  successful; 
while  Villars  wished  to  march  upon  Vienna,  already  threatened  by 
an  insurrection  in  Hungary,  the  Elector  insisted  upon  moving  into 
the  Tyrol.  The  peasantry  of  that  mountainous  district,  deeply 
attached  to  Austria,  thwarted  all  his  efforts  to  advance,  and  when 
Louis  of  Baden,  leaving  the  Hnes  of  Stolhofen,  appeared  in  Bavaria, 
the  Elector  was  compelled  to  withdraw  and  rejoin  Villars.  Too  weak 
to  defeat  the  Margrave,  the  combined  generals  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  checking  the  German  troops  coming  against  them 
from  Franconia  under  Count  Stirum  at  Hochstadt.  Villars,  who 
traced  the  ruin  of  the  campaign  to  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  clamoured 
to  be  recalled,  and  his  place  was  but  badly  filled  by  Marsin. 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Tallard  had  been  repairing  last  year's  disasters 
in  Alsace.  Brisach  had  been  taken,  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  with  troops 
from  Stolhofen,  had  been  defeated  at  Spires  while  attempting  to 
relieve  Landau,  and  that  city  had  been  retaken  by  the  French  (Nov. 
17).  In  Flanders  Marlborough  had  formed  a  great  plan  to  conquer 
Antwerp  and  Ostend,  but  had  been  thwarted  by  the  slowness  of  the 
Dutch,  and  by  the  defeat  of  their  army  under  Opdam  at  Echeren. 
The  Duke  had  to  content  himself  with  the  capture  of  Bonn  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  with  further  progress  upon  the  Meuse,  where  he  captured 
Huy  and  Limburg. 

The  following  year,  1704,  saw  a  change  in  the  ministry  at  home. 
Finding  himself  thwarted  by  the  extreme  High  Tories,  Marlborough 
had  obtained  their  dismissal,  and  the  admission  of  Harley  and  St. 
John  to  the  ministry.  In  the  meantime  Louis  was  making  vast 
efforts,  and  had  set  on  foot  no  less  than  eight  armies.  There  was  to 
be  war  at  once  in  Flanders,  in  Bavaria,  in  Alsace,  in  Savoy,  in 
Lombardy,  in  Spain,  and  against  the  Cevennes.  To  Villars  was 
intrusted  the  reduction  of  the  Cevennes,  which  had  been  vainly 
attempted  the  preceding  year  by  the  Marshal  Montreval.  The  Duke 
of  Berwick  was  to  subdue  Portugal,  Vendome  to  act  against  Savoy, 
Villeroi  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  Flanders,  and  the  great  effort 
of  the  year  was  again  to  be  in  Bavaria,  where  the  events  of  the 
preceding  year  promised  fresh  success.  There  a  considerable  French 
army  under  Marsin  had  collected,  and  thither  now  was  proceeding 
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a  fresh  army  under  Tallard,  which  would  raise  the  forces  in  the 
country  much  beyond  anything  the  Emperor  could  bring  to  meet 
them.  Early  in  May  Marshal  Tallard  led  15,000  troops  through  the 
Black  Forest,  and  formed  his  junction  with  the  Elector.  He  then 
hastened  back  to  Alsace,  where  30,000  men  had  been  left  to  oppose 
the  Margrave  of  Baden. 

The  position  of  the  Emperor  seemed  indeed  almost  hopeless. 
Critical  porition  While  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  advancing 
ofAmtri*.  directly  towards  his  capital  on  the  west,  the  Hun- 
garians, imder  Prince  Ragotski,  with  constantly  increasing  forces, 
were  approaching  Vienna  from  the  east,  so  that  in  June  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  up  works  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital.  Marlborough  watched  the  coming  crisis  with  much  anxiety, 
and  formed  a  plan  of  great  boldness  for  the  Emperor's  relief.  It  was 
no  less  than  to  march  the  whole  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Bavaria,  interposing  between 
Vienna  and  the  advancing  Bavarians.  Previous  experience  had 
taught  him  that  there  was  no  hope  of  persuading  the  Dutch  to 
countenance  such  a  plan.  To  the  States  he  therefore  suggested  only  a 
campaign  on  the  Moselle,  and  co-operation  with  Louis  of  Baden  in 
the  south ;  to  Godolphin  alone  he  told  his  secret.  At  length  a 
threat  that  he  would  move  upon  the  Moselle  with  the  English  alone, 
backed  up  by  the  influence  of  Heinsius,  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who 
was  his  constant  friend,  induced  the  Dutch  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  part  of  the  plan  he  had  disclosed  to  them.  Other  obstacles  were 
The  man*  to  ^^^  with  from  the  other  allies,  but  they  were  all  at  length 
Blenheim.  overcome,  and  early  in  May  Marlborough  set  out,  osten- 

sibly for  the  MoseUe.  To  keep  up  this  notion  he  went  first  to 
Coblenz,  and  the  French  proceeded  to  collect  their  armies  to  meet 
him.  He  then  went  on  to  Mayence,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  in- 
tended to  act  in  Alsace.  He  was  there  obliged  to  disclose  his  real  object. 
He  left  the  Rhine,  marched  up  the  Neckar,  and  advanced  through 
the  Duchy  of  TVurtemberg.  On  his  road  to  Mondelsheim,  he  had 
a  meeting  with  Eugene,  who  was  commanding  the  Imperial  army  on 
the  Rhine.  To  him  he  told  his  plans ;  and  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  great  chiefs  ripened  into  unbroken  friendship.  They  were  there 
also  jobied  by  Louis  of  Baden,  a  punctilious  German  general  of  some 
abiUty,  but  belonging  to  an  older  school  of  tactics.  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  suggested  that  the  Margrave  should  retire  to  his  lines 
at  Stolhofen,  and  hold  them  against  Tallard,  while  Eugene  should 
bring  such  of  the  German  army  as  was  moveable  to  co-operate  with 
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the  English.     The  Margrave,  however,  insisted  on  the  place  of 
honour.      Eugene  went  back  to  the  Rhine,  the  Margrave  joined 


Marlborough ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  chief  command  was  compro- 
mised, the  generals  were  to  command  on  alternate  days.    After  maki  iig 
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these  arrangements,  the  armies  proceeded  on  their  march  through  the 
rough  hill  country  of  Wurtemberg.  Having  crossed  the  Neckar  at 
Laufen,  they  followed  the  course  of  its  tributaries,  by  Gross  Heppach, 
Ebersbach,  and  the  difficult  pass  of  Geislingen,  and  finally  emerged 
upon  the  plains,  reaching  the  Danube  at  Elchingen,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Ulm.  The  Elector,  expecting  an  attack  upon  that  city, 
garrisoned  it  and  withdrew,  still  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  to 
Dillingen,  further  to  the  east.  But  Marlborough  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  Ulm,  he  continued  hia  march  eastward,  determining  to  pass 
round  and  beyond  the  Elector's  army  and  to  secure  Donauwerth,  which 
would  supply  him  with  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  and  might  be  turned 
into  a  fortified  place  for  his  magazines.  With  some  difficulty  he 
persuaded  Louis  of  Baden  to  march  in  this  direction.  His  intention 
being  at  length  evident,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  sent  12,000  men  to 
occupy  the  strong  hill  of  the  Schellenberg,  commanding  Donauwerth. 
"When  the  day  broke,  the  English  army  were  at  Amerdingen,  still 
fourteen  miles  from  Donauwerth.  It  was  however  the  day  of  Marl- 
borough's "conmiand.  At  three  in  the  morning  he  started  on  his 
march,  and  afraid  of  allowing  the  opportunity  to  slip,  though  his 
men  were  weary  from  their  long  journey,  Marlborough  determined 
to  assault  the  Schellenberg  that  same  afternoon.  The  battle  was  a 
fierce  one,  but  the  allies  were  entirely  successful.  The  Bavarians 
fled  in  disorder.  Some  thousands  crossed  the  bridge,  but  the 
weight  of  the  fugitives  broke  it  down,  and  a  vast  number  were 
drowned  in  the  river«  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  now  withdrew  to 
Augsburg,  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  France. 
Marlborough  and  his  army  crossed  the  Lech,  and  proceeded  to  follow 
him.  Bavaria  was  at  his  mercy.  He  offered  the  Elector  terms  of 
capitulation.  They  were  however  refused,  and  Marlborough  was 
guilty  of  the  one  act  which  is  a  blot  on  his  military  career,  he  gave 
the  country  up  to  military  execution. 

The  two  French  generals  Villeroi  and  Tallard,  outwitted  by 
Marlborough's  march,  had  meanwhile  taken  counsel  together,  and 
once  more  Tallard,  leaving  Villeroi  in  Alsace,  led  a  reinforcement  of 
25,000  men  to  join  the  Bavarians.  He  was  watched  and  followed  by 
Prince  Eugene,  who  reached  the  Danube  at  Dillingen  almost  at  the 
moment  that  Tallard  had  formed  his  junction  with  the  Bavarians  at 
Augsburg.  As  Eugene's  reinforcements  were  necessary,  Marlborough 
fell  back  to  meet  him,  and  soon  Eugene,  leaving  his  troops  behind 
him,  appeared  in  person  in  the  camp.  Between  them  they  persuaded 
th«  Margrave  of  Baden  that  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Ingolstadt 


^  \ 


was  necessary,  and  that,  as  it  had  hitherto  never  been  taken,  it  would 
be  much  to  his  honour  to  reduce  it.  Thus  rid  of  their  pretentious 
colleague,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  arranged  their  junction,  which 
was  finally  made,  witliout  disturbance  from  the  French,  on  the  11th 
of  August,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Hochstadt,  on  the  north  of  'the 
Danube.  The  combined  armies  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  had 
also  betaken  themselves  to  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  were  now 
advancing  from  the  west  to  meet  the  allied  army,  should  they  wish  to 


fight.  ^  It  was  believed,  however,  that  such  was  not  Marlborough's 
intention.    Tallard  thought  he  was  mthdrawing  towards 
Nordlingen,  and,  as  he  said  after  the  battle,  had  intended   me^^euL 
to  fall  upon  him  and  fight  him  on  his  way  thither.    ^'^•^3. 
When  it  became  evident  that  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  French 
general,  advancing  from  Hochstadt,  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Blenheim.     The  hills  which  lie 
along  the  north  of  the  Danube  there  fall  back  a  little,  enclosing  a 
small  plain.     Across  this  runs  a  brook  called  the  Nebel,  at  the  foot 
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of  a  spur  of  rising  land  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  receding  hi] Is 
to  the  Danube,  where  its  termination  is  crowned  by  the  village  of 
Blenheim.  The  course  of  the  Nebel  is  full  of  morasses  difficult  to 
pass,  but  a  gradual  slope  of  firm  ground  leads  from  it  to  the  top  of 
the  rising  ground.  Along  this  ridge  the  French  and  Bavarians  took 
up  their  position.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  Marshal  Marsin, 
occupied  the  left,  where,  in  the  midst  of  woods,  the  rising  ground  joins 
the  hills  ;  Marshal  Tallard  with  the  French  occupied  Blenheim  and 
the  right.  Considering  Blenheim  as  the  key  of  the  position, 
Marshal  Tallard  fortified  it  with  palisades,  and  placed  in  it  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  infantry,  thus  depriving  himself  of  their 
assistance  upon  the  battlefield,  and  weakening  the  centre  of  his  army. 
To  the  French  was  opposed  Marlborough  in  person,  while  Eugene,  in 
command  of  the  right  wing,  and  with  a  considerably  smaller  number 
of  troops,  led  the  attack  against  the  Elector.  The  difficulties  he  met 
with  prevented  Eugene  from  being  early  in  position,  but  news  were 
at  length  brought  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  battle,  and 
Marlborough  at  once  proceeded  to  the  attack.  The  battle  began  on 
the  part  of  the  English  with  an  assault  upon  the  intrenched  village. 
It  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  back 
with  some  loss.  But  the  vigour  of  the  opposition  his  troops  had  met 
with  showed  Marlborough  his  enemy's  mistake.  He  determined  to 
direct  his  chief  assault  upon  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  infantry 
which  were  attacking  Blenheim  were  ordered  to  seek  shelter  behind 
some  rising  ground,  and  to  keep  up  such  a  feigned  attack  upon  the 
place  as  should  give  employment  to  the  troops  stationed  there. 
Meanwhile,  with  considerable  difficulty,  the  English  army  was 
brought  across  the  marshes,  and  established  in  position  upon  the 
firm  ground  beyond.  In  the  French  line  cavalry  and  infantry  were 
interlaced ;  this  arrangement  was  copied  by  the  assailants.  The 
first  effort  of  the  English  to  ascend  the  slope  was  defeated,  but  after 
a  fierce  interchange  of  fire,  a  second  attempt  broke  the  French 
cavalry,  and  destroying  the  infantry,  pierced  the  centre  of  the  French 
line.  The  battle  was  in  fact  won,  no  help  could  be  sent  to  Tallard 
by  the  Elector,  a  decisive  charge  of  cavalry  drove  the  enemy's  horse 
off  the  field,  and  the  army  fled  in  two  bodies,  one  towards  the 
nver,  the  other  towards  Hochstadt.  Both  were  hotly  pursued, 
and  of  those  who  fled  towards  the  river  thousands  perished  in 
the  stream.  Blenheim  stiU  held  out,  but,  cut  off  from  all  succour, 
eurrounded  by  the  whole  EngUsh  army,  and  threatened  by  the 
approachmg  artillery,  the  gallant  garrison  was  compelled  to  capitw- 
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late,  and  11,000  men  laid  down  their  arms.     The  right  wing  being 

completely  destroyed,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  found  it  necessary 

to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  battle,  although  they  had  hitherto 

held  their  position  against  the  fierce  attacks  of  Eugene.     In  the  <:on- 

fusion  he   managed   to  retire  without  much   loss.      The  victory, 

however,  was  a  very  complete  one  ;  60,000  strong  in  the  morning  of 

the   13th,  on  the   14th  the   French  ^nd   Bavarian  generals  found 

themselves  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  20,000  men.     All  their  tents 

and  baggage,  and  most  of  their  artillery  and  colours,  had  fallen  into 

the  hands  of  the  allies.     The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side 

of  the  allies  was  about  12,000.     Marshal  Tallard  himself  was  among 

the  prisoners.     Again,  even  after  this  defeat,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 

declined  all  terms,  and  his  wife,  as  Regent,  had  to  submit  to  such 

conditions  as  the  German  Emperor  chose  to  impose.     So  great  was 

the  blow,  that  the  French  retreated  with  extreme  rapidity ;  they  gave 

up  the  strong  fortress   of  Ulm,  and  withdrew  beyond  the  Rhine, 

whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  allies,  who,  following  separate  routes, 

again  assembled  at  Philipsburg ;  nor  even  there  did  Villeroi  withstand 

them,  but  still  falling  back,  allowed  them  to  recapture  Landau,  during 

which  operation  Marlborough  completed  his  work  by  rapidly  marching 

into  the  vaUey  of  the  Moselle  and  conquering  Treves  and  Trarbach. 

Events  of  some  importance  had  been  taking  place  in  three  of  the 

other  seats  of  war.     In  Spain,  Berwick  had  completely   Progress  of  the 

worsted  the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  so  badly  succoured    "^  ^  ^p**"' 

by  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  that  he   anditliT"' 

had  been  recalled,  and  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway,  a  French  refugee,  put 

in  his  place ;  while,  to  balance  this,  a  fleet  under  Sir  George  Rooke, 

having  on  board  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  and  some  troops,  while 

returning  from  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Barcelona,  made  an  easy 

conquest  of  Gibraltar,  and  took  possession   of  it  in  the   name   of 

the  English,  to  whom  it  has  ever  since  belonged.     In  the  Cevennes, 

a  merciful  policy  had  brought  the  rebellion  to  an  end,  and  Cavalier 

having  been  offered  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the  French  army, 

which  he  at  first  accepted  and  then  declined,  had  been  allowed  to 

leave  the  country.     He  entered  the  English  army,  rose  to  the  rank 

of  general,  and  was  subsequently  Governor  of  Jersey. 

Meanwhile  affairs  in  Italy  had  been  assuming  a  shape  which  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  the  great  interest  of  the  war  would  be  trans- 
ferred thither  in  the  following  year.  Vendome  had  been  rapidly 
reducing  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  One  after  the  other 
his  fortresses  had  been  captured,  and  no  hope  seemed  left  him  but  in 
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immediate  succour,  either  from  the  Emperor,  who  was  not  likely  to 
give  it,  or  from  Marlborough  himself. 
As  was  natural  after  his  great  successes,  Marlborough  expected  that 
the  next  year  would  be  one  of  much  importance.  Seeing 
Mjriborough'.  ^^^  impossibility  of  himself  assisting  Savoy,  he  had  con- 
^''°'-  trived  to  persuade  the  King  of  Prussia  to  allow  8000  of 

his  troops  to  proceed  to  Italy j^and  to  serve  under  Eugene,  who  had 
been  despatched  thither.     His  own  intention  was-  to  follow  up  his 
late  victory  by  an  invasion  of  France.     He  had  intended  that  this 
invasion  should  be  by  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  upon  which  a  joint 
attack  was  to  have  been  made,  by  himself  up  the  river,  and  by  Louis 
of  Baden  coming  from  Landau.     The  plan  had  been  so  far  foreseen, 
that  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals.  Marshal  Villars,  was  stationed 
on  the  Moselle,  while  Flanders  was  intrusted  to  Villeroi,  and  Marsin 
continued  in  Alsace.     The  weak  co-operation  of  the  German  Prince 
rendered  the  plan  abortive,  nor  did  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
nor  the  succession  of  Joseph  the  young  King  of  the  Romans,  increase 
for  any  length  of  time  the  vigour  of  the  Imperial  armies.      But 
while  Marlborough  was   still  waiting    for    the    Margrave's    assist- 
ance, Villeroi  had  suddenly  assumed  the  offensive,   had  retaken 
some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse,  and  invested  Lifege.     As  usual, 
on  the  slightest  sign  of  danger,  the  Dutch  were  clamorous  for  Marl- 
borough's return.     His  disappointment  on  the  Moselle  inclined  him  to 
listen  to  them,  and  his  appearance  in  Flanders  at  once  re-established 
affairs.     Though  disappointed  in  his  main  object,  he  still  intended  to 
fight  a  great  battle ;  but,  as  usual,  jealousy  of  the  allied  commanders, 
and  the  constant  slowness  and  opposition  of  the  Dutch  general,  pre- 
vented him  from  bringing  on  an  engagement.    He  however  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  great  line  of  French  fortifications  extending  from 
Antwerp  to  Namur  upon  the  Meuse,  and  in  advancing  to  the  attack 
of  Brussels  across  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  where,  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion he  met  with  among  his  own  colleagues,  a  great  battle  might 
have  been  fought :  he  writes,  that  he  felt  sure  that,  had  he  fought 
such  a  battle,  it  would  have  been  a  greater  victory  than  that  of 
Blenheim.     However,  his  difficulties   were  more   than  he    could 
overcome.      The  year  passed  away  without  great  events,  and  the 
French  began  to  think  that  he  had  owed  his  victories  to  chance. 
Upon  the  Khine,  Louis  of  Baden,  though  he  had  been  so  backward 
in  his  support  of  Marlborough,  showed  the  ability  which  he  really 
possessed  by  winning  a  great  battle  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  Hagenau, 
unfortunately  too  late  to  assist  Marlborough  in  his  plans.     In  Italy, 
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though  Eugene  won  the  battle  of  Cassano,  the  position  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  became  continually  more  precarious,  and  the  crisis  had  not  passed. 
It  was  in  fact  not  with  either  of  the  great  regular  armies  that  the 
allies  this  year  won  any  great  successes,  but  with  the  Peterborough's 
small  and  mixed  forces  in  Spain,  which  had  been  placed  «n»cce«»in8pain. 
under  the  eccentric  but  vigorous  command  of  Lord  Peterborough. 
Leaving  Gal  way  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  west,  this  general,  who 
held  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  a  joint  command  of  the  fleet  also, 
drew  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  from  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  round  the 
oast  of  Spain.  After  some  successes  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  was 
eager  to  march  direct  upon  Madrid.  But  the  Archduke  Charles, 
now  calling  himself  Charles  III.,  who  was  with  him,  listened  in 
preference  to  the  suggestions  of  Darmstadt,  who  had  once  been 
Governor  of  Catalonia,  and  trusted  much  to  his  influence  in  that 
province.  The  plan  of  an  attack  upon  Madrid  was  therefore 
overridden,  and  the  army  proceeded  to  besiege  Barcelona.  Serious 
quarrels  occurred  between  the  leaders,  for  which  Peterborough's 
want  of  caution  was  no  doubt  much  to  blame,  and  the  siege 
was  on  the  point  of  being  given  up.  Already  the  heavy  cannon 
were  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  and  carried  on  board  ship,  when 
suddenly  Peterborough  appeared  in  the  tent  of  the  Prince  of  Darm- 
stadt, with  whom  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  teUing  him 
that  he  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  that  night,  challenged  him  to 
follow  him.  Laying  aside  his  animosity,  the  Prince  at  once  accom- 
panied him.  Peterborough's  intention  was  to  capture  the  citadel  of 
Montjuich,  a  fort  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town  itself,  and 
this  he  trusted  to  do  by  a  sudden  attack  when  the  enemy  .were  off 
thefr  guard.  The  attempt  was  perfectly  successful.  The  English 
troops  followed  the  defenders  pell  mell  into  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 
Scarcely  was  the  stronghold  taken  than  the  Spaniards  began  to 
advance  from  the  town  to  retake  it.  Peterborough  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre  ;  a  panic  seized  his  troops  in  his  absence,  and  they  were 
already  relinquishing  the  fort,  when  he  galloped  back  and  rallied 
them,  and  fortunately  found  that  their  absence  had  been  unperceived. 
The  possession  of  this  citadel  was  followed  before  long  by  the  fall  of 
the  city,  which  capitulated  on  the  9th  of  October  (1705).  The  greater 
portion  of  the  troops  in  Barcelona,  and  much  of  the  open  country, 
at  once  declared  for  King  Charles.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia 
followed  this  example,  and  in  the  capital  of  that  province  Peter- 
borough subsequently  took  up  his  abode.  Nor  did  his  successes  end 
there.     In  the  following  year,  the  French,  under  Marshal  Tesse  and 
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King  PMlip  himself,  attempted  to  regain  Barcelona,     The  Count  of 
Toulouse,  a  natural  son  of  the  French  King,  blockaded  it  from  the 
sea.     Peterborough,  moving  from  Valencia  with  but  3000  regular 
troops,  did  his  best  to  employ  Tesse's  army,  which  was  20,000  strong. 
But  the  siege  went  forward  uninterruptedly.     Already  the  trenches 
were  within  150  yards  of  the  wall,  and  an  immediate  assault  was  to 
be  expected,  when  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake,  second  in 
command,  approached.     Though  his  numbers  were  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Leake,  a  prudent  commander,  wished 
to  wait  for  expected  reinforcements  under  Byng.     But  Peterborough, 
feeling  that  delay  would  be  ruinous,  determined  upon  a  strange  step 
to  compel  immediate  action.     He  got  on  board  an  open  boat  and  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  the  English  fleet.     After  searching  for  a  whole 
day  and  night  in  vain,  he  at  length  reached  the  squadron.     Having 
produced  a  new  commission  which  had  been  given  him,  which  gave 
him  full  command  over  Leake  whenever  he  was  himself  on  board, 
he  at  once  hoisted  his  flag  and  gave  orders  for  the  attack.    But 
meanwhile,  hearing   of  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the   Count   of 
Toulouse  had  withdrawn  his  fleet,  the  town  could  be  easily  ap- 
proached from  the  sea,  and  Tesse  thought  it  better  to  raise  the  siege. 
After  this  brilliant  exploit,  Peterborough  again  wished  to  march 
upon  Madrid  from  Valencia,  but  King  Charles,  on  the  advice  of 
his  German  council,  whom  Peterborough  speaks  of  by  the  con- 
temptuous name  of  "  the  Vienna  crew,"  determined  upon  advancing 
straight  through  Aragon,  and  called  upon  Peterborough  to  move  his 
troops  from  Valencia  to  join  him  on  the  march.      Meanwhile  the 
army  of  the  west,  under  Galway  and  Das  Minas,  had,  after  consider- 
able delay,  moved  upon  Madrid  also,  and  had  occupied  it.     They 
found,  however,  the  feeling  there  strongly  in  favour  of  King  Philip. 
As  Aragon  and  Catalonia  had  favoured  Charles,  so,  in  the  spirit  of 
hereditary    opposition,    the  Castilians  devoted  themselves    to  the 
interest  of  Philip.     So  strong  was  the  opposition  they  met  with, 
that  the  allies  had  to  leave  the  capital  and  fall  back  eastward  towards 
the  approaching  army  of  Charles,  with  whom  they  formed  a  junction. 
But  in  the  combined  army  there  were  far  too  many  commanders  for 
vigorous  action.     Peterborough,  the  only  man  of  genius  among  them, 
found  himself  constantly  thwarted  :   he  put  no  restraint  upon  his 
tongue.     Bitter  quarrels  were  the  consequence,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  army  and  betake  himself  to  Italy,  which  had 
been  his  original  destination,  in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  Genoese 
for  a  supply  of  money. 
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The  same  year  which  saw  these  sudden  and  unexpected  successes 
in  Spain  was  marked  by  still  more  complete  success  against  the 
French  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Marlborough  was  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  bad  impression  which  the  inactivity  of  the  last  cam- 
paign had  caused.  His  own  ardent  wish  was  to  march  with  the  army 
as  he  had  in  the  Blenheim  campaign,  and  to  throw  himself  into 
Italy,  where  the  critical  position  of  affaii'S  still  continued.    Finding 


A,  PirsJ  positioD    ol  the    Allies 

B,  Second  positioa  of  the  Allies  S.— ^N. 

C,  First  posih'on  of  the  French 


it  impossible  to  gratify  this  wish,  he  determined  that  he  would  at  least 
do  something  vigorous  in  Flanders  which  might  serve  as  a  diversion  to 
his  friend  Eugene  in  Italy.  Bringing  his  army  therefore  across  the 
lines  which  he  had  broken  the  year  before  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sources  of  the  little  river  Gheet,  he  came  in  siglit  of  Villeroi,  with 
whose  army  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  having  lost  all  troops  of  his  own, 
was  now  serving.     The  place  where  the  armies  met  was  Ramillies. 
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Thither  Villeroi  had  drawn  his  troops,  with  the  intention  of  cover- 
ing Namur,  which  Marlborough's  advance  seemed  to 
EammiM.  threaten.   The  French  general  had  received  instructions 

May  23,  i70«.  ^^  ^^  ^  battle  to  savc  that  town,  and  therefore  afforded 
Marlborough  the  opportunity  he  so  much  desired.  The  French  army 
was  very  strongly  posted  upon  a  range  of  heights  forming  a  semi- 
circle round  the  sources  of  the  little  Gheet  river.  Their  right  almost 
touched  the  Mehaigne  river,  and  was  covered  by  the  villages  of 
Tavifere  and  Ramilliea.  Across  it  ran  an  old  road  known  as  the  road 
of  Queen  Brunehaud,  closely  adjoining  which,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  position,  was  a  barrow  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Ottomond  :  from 
this  point  the  position  swept  round  till  it  terminated  at  the  village 
of  Autre-Eglise,  being  covered  from  that  point  by  the  Gheet  and  the 
marshes  in  which  it  rises.  The  steepness  of  the  heights  at  Autre- 
Eglise,  and  the  river  and  marsh  in  its  front,  rendered  the  position 
almost  impregnable,  but  at  the  same  time  made  it  difficult  for  the 
troops  stationed  there  to  act  upon  the  offensive.  Marlborough  at 
once  saw  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  occupying  the  inside  of  a 
circle,  so  that  to  any  given  point  the  movement  of  his  troops  was 
shorter  than  that  of  his  enemy's  could  be.  He  saw  also  that  the 
Tomb  of  Ottomond  was  the  key  of  the  position.  If  this  was  once  in 
his  possession,  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  could  be  enfiladed.  He 
ordered  therefore  a  vigorous  but  false  assault  on  Autre-Eglise.  His 
feint  succeeded ;  both  the  French  generals  rode  to  that  part  of  the 
field,  believing  it  to  be  the  point  of  danger.  Then  Marlborough 
ordered  the  real  attack  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavifere, 
Ramillies,  and  the  road  of  Brunehaud.  He  was  enabled  to  draw 
troops  from  his  right  to  strengthen  his  left  in  their  attack,  and  after 
some  warm  fighting,  especially  about  the  village  of  Ramillies,  the 
position  was  forced,  the  English  troops  formed  at  right  angles  to 
their  original  position,  and  pressed  onward  along  the  high  ground 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Villeroi  and  the  Elector  found  it  impossible 
to  save  the  day.  Fresh  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  French  baggage  as  it  was  withdrawing  northwards  towards 
Judoigne.  Thus  interrupted,  the  retreat  became  a  rout ;  the  enemy 
were  pursued  far  beyond  Judoigne  to  within  two  leagues  of 
Louvain.  They  did  not  even  rest  there;  a  hurried  consultation 
was  held  by  torchlight  in  the  market-place,  and  the  flight  im- 
mediately continued  towards  Brussels.  The  river  Dyle,  which  Marl- 
borough had  failed  to  pass  the  preceding  year,  was  thus  left  open. 
The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  unexpectedly  great.   Brussels 
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opened  its  gates  to  the  advancing  conquerors ;  King  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed King  in  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  even  the 
line  of  the  Scheldt  was  deserted,  and  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Oudenarde, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  ;  the  great  naval  strongholds,  Ant- 
werp and  Ostend,  which  had  before  now  sustained  memorable  sieges, 
surrendered,  the  one  on  account  of  some  quarrel  within  its  walls, 
the  other  because  of  its  inability  to  withstand  the  advancing  allies. 
The  list  of  conquests  is  concluded  by  the  strongholds  of  Menin  and 
Ath.  In  fact  the  effect  of  the  battle  was  to  drive  the  French  entirely 
out  of  the  Netherlands  ;  ^lons  and  Namur  being  the  only  towns  of 
importance  still  remaining  in  their  hands. 

The  battle  even  influenced  affairs  in  Italy.  The  complete  disorgani- 
zation of  the  French  army  in  Flanders  made  a  change  of  commanders 
imperatively  necessary.  Vendome,  regarded  in  some  ways  as  the  ablest 
French  general,  was  summoned  from  Italy,  where  he  had  been  acting 
successfully  against  Eugene.  He  had  driven  the  Imperial  army  to 
retreat  behind  the  Adige ;  the  Milanese  had  thus  been  sa^eg  Eage^e 
cleared,  and  Piedmont  conquered  with  the  exception  of  ^  ^**^y- 
Turin.  Into  that  last  fortress  the  unfortunate  Duke  had  withdrawn. 
For  the  purpose  of  taking  it,  a  weU-appointed  army,  under  the  Duke  de 
la  FemUade,  son-in-law  of  ChamiUart  the  war  minister,  but  without 
other  claims  to  the  command,  crossed  the  Alps  and  invested  the  town. 
It  was  of  the  last  importance  that  it  should  be  relieved,  and  Eugene 
determined  upon  a  march,  bold  even  to  rashness,  for  the  purpose. 
Crossing  the  Po  not  far  from  its  mouth,  he  followed  the  river  up- 
wards upon  its  south  bank.  The  obstacles  he  encountered  were  many  ; 
but  Vendome  at  this  critical  moment  was  recalled  to  Flanders,  and 
Marsin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  took  the  command,  allowed 
Eugene  to  cross  river  after  river  without  opposition,  contenting 
themselves  with  following  his  movements  upon  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  At  length  Eugene  approached  Turin,  formed  a  junction 
Ti^ith  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  laxity  of  the  siege  had  allowed 
to  leave  the  city  with  10,000  men,  and  passing  beyond  Turin,  turned 
his  back  upon  France,  and  marched  against  the  investing  army.  The 
siege  had  been  carried  on  without  skill,  the  lines  were  of  immense 
length,  and  severed  into  various  sections  by  the  numerous  rivers 
which  join  the  Po  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin.  Orleans  was 
eager  to  lead  the  troops  out  of  the  trenches  and  risk  a  pitched  battle, 
which,  as  the  French  had  a  considerable  advanta>:e  in  numbers, 
might  easily  have  resulted  in  Eugene^s  defeat.  He  was  overruled 
by  Marsin,  who  unexpectedly  produced  a  commission  as  commander- 
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in-chief,  and  the  army  awaited  the  assault  in  their  trenches.  Even 
in  this' position  they  were  badly  commanded.  Thiee  generals, 
issuing  sometimes  contradictory  orders,  prevented  the  proper  concen- 
tration  of  troops,  and  when  Eugene  marched  against  that  section  of 
the  works  which  lay  between  the  Doria  and  the  Stura,  not  more  than 
a  third  of  the  French  army  is  said  to  have  been  ready  to  oppose 
him.  The  route  of  the  French  was  complete,  200  guns,  and 
much  stores  and  money,  fell  a  prey  to  the  victors  (Sept.  7).  The 
effect  of  the  victory  was  greater  than  the  victory  itself.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  lead  the  broken  troops  into  the  Milanese ;  they  fell  back 
in  confusion  behind  the  Alps,  thus  leaving  the  force  on  the  Adige  to 
be  surrounded  by  enemies.  Piedmont  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Italy  was  irretrievably  lost  to  France,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  Grand  AUiance. 

The  disasters  of  France  had  been  continuous.      Blenheim  had 
secured  Germany,  and  in  this  year  of  1706,  Ramillies 
to«  Sench^°'    had  been  foUowed  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the 
"•**  Netherlands,  Turin  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 

Italy,  the    relief  of  Barcelona  by  the   occupation    of   Madrid   by 
the   allied    forces,    although    they   had    subsequently    been    corn- 
make  Louii         pelled  to  fall  back  towards  Valencia.     So  great  were 
desire  peace.       the  French    disasters  that   Louis  began   to  think  of 
treating,  and  suggested  as  terms  on  which  peace  might  be  made 
a  new  Partition  Treaty,  by  which  he  would  consent  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Anne  in  England,  to  give  the  Dutch  the  barrier  they  demanded, 
to   grant   great    commercial  advantages  to  the  maritime  powers, 
and  to  surrender  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
if  only  he  could  preserve  for  his  grandson  Philip  a  kingdom  in 
Italy  consisting  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily.      These  terms  were 
very  attractive  to  the  Dutch,  who  thought  they  had  already  secured 
aU  they  required,   but  were   by  no    means    satisfactory  to    the 
Emperor,   who    saw  that   the  barrier    given  to  the   Dutch   must 
of  necessity  be  taken  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  therefore  from  his  brother  :  ^  nor  to  Marlborough,  who,  though 
he  confessed  he  did  not  believe  that  the  King  of  France  would  ever 
make  peace  without  securing  some  kingdom  for  his  grandson,  was 
desirous  for  his  own  sake  to  continue  the  war,  and  thought  the 
French  demand  for  the  Milanese  after  the  great  victories 

Marlboroago  ^ 

rejects  bi*  whlch  had  been  won  unreasonable.    With  some  diffi- 

**""■  culty  he  persuaded  Heinsius  to  reject  the  terms,  and 

the  war  proceeded  on  its  course.     It  might  have  been  better  to  have 

1  Afterwards  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  now  called  Charles  III,  of  Spain  in  opposition 
to  Philip  v. 
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accepted  Louis*  terms.  Never  again  were  the  affairs  of  the  allies  in 
so  prosperous  a  condition,  although  the  continuation  of  the  war 
undoubtedly  told  in  their  favour  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  it  -pro- 
duced in  France. 

It  seemed  indeed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  as  if  the  tide  of 
victory  had    wholly  turned.      Peterborough    had    re-   The  tide  of 
turned    to    Spain,  and  viewing  the  altered   state    of  victory  turns. 
affairs,  was  now  as  eager  to  act  on  the  defensive  as  he  had  been  before 
to  urge  an  advance  upon  Madrid.     His  advice  was  again  disregarded. 
The  introduction  of  Sunderland  into  the  ministry   at  home  was 
unfavourable  to  him,  and  he  was  recalled,  leaving  the  command  of 
Spain  in  the  somewhat  incompetent  hands  of  Das  Minas  and  Galway. 
These  generals,  determining  to  act  on  the  offensive,  marched  out  of 
Valencia  towards  Madrid,  but  were  met  near  Almanza  by  the  lately 
reinforced  army  of  Berwick,  and  suffered  a  complete    Aimanza. 
defeat.     The  consequence  was  the  loss  of  Valencia  and    ^p^  ^6, 1707. 
Saragossa,  so  that  Charles  was  only  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia.     The  battle  of  Almanza  was  fought  on  the  25tb 
of  April.    On  the  22nd  of  the  following  month.  Marshal   stoihofen. 
Villars  completely  surprised  the  Margrave  of  Bayreuth,  **^y22. 
who  had  succeeded  the  late  I^Iargrave  Louis  of  Baden  in  command 
of  the  Imperial  troops  on  the  Rhine.     The  lines  of  Stoihofen,  which 
had  been  so  long  held  against  the  French,  were  taken  and  destroyed. 
Nor  was  the  advance  of  the  allied  army  of  Italy  into  the  south 
of  France  more  successful.     Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  reached 
Toulon  and  besieged  it.    But  sickness  had  much  decreased  the  number 
of  the  allies ;   a  considerable  detachment  had  been  sent  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the  appearance  of  Marshal  xoidon. 
Tess^  with  a  large  army,  and  the  threat  of  an  assault  upon   ^■«-  **• 
their  rear,  induced  them  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  beyond  the  Alps. 
Nor  was  there  anything  done  in  Flanders  to  redeem  the  ill-success 
which  had  met  the  allied  arms  elsewhere.     Marlborough  in  vain 
attempted  to  bring  the  French  to  a  pitched   battle.      The  Dutch 
had  lost   confidence    after  receiving  the    news   of    Almanza    and 
Stoihofen,  and  renewed  their  old  dilatory  policy  ;   the  rains  also 
somewhat  impeded  the  campaign,  which  was  closed  without  any 

important  event. 

One  valuable  diplomatic  service,  however,  Marlborough  had  per- 
formed.     Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  in  the  midst   y,^^^^^^^ 
of  his  victorious  career.     Having  defeated  the  Russians   diverts  comtIm 
at  Narva,  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  Augustua-  Elector   ^^ 
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of  Saxony,  from  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  entering  Saxony  itself, 
was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic.  Sweden  was  the  old  ally 
of  France,  and  Louis  did  not  let  Charles  forget  it.  For  a  moment 
there  seemed  a  chance  that  Charles  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Qustavus  Adolphus,  throw  himself  and  his  victorious  army  into 
Germany,  and  ruin  the  cause  of  the  allies.  To  deter  him  from  this 
step  Marlborough  visited  him  at  his  camp,  and  successfully  directed 
his  ambition  towards  his  old  enemies  the  Russians,  against  whom  he 
shortly  marched  to  meet  his  ruin  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 

The  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  was  marked  by  a  new  incident 
Threatened  in  the  war.  The  hopes  of  Louis  were  raised  by  the 
Gotland.*'  reports  of  the  general  discontent  prevalent  in  Scotland ; 
1708.  a  large  portion  of  that  nation  had  seen  with  dislike  the 

late  completion  of  the  Union,  and  assurances  were  brought  to  France 
of  the  readiness  of  the  Jacobite  party  to  rise  in  arms.  An  invasion 
was  determined  on  and  actually  set  on  foot.  The  fleet  was  all  ready 
to  sail,  when  Prince  James  Edward,  afterwards  called  the  Old  Pre- 
tender, but  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
who  was  to  accom]3any  it,  was  taken  ill  of  the  measles.  The  expedi- 
tion was  postponed  for  some  weeks,  and  these  weeks  were  enough  to 
destroy  its  chance  of  success.  Byng  with  a  powerful  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Channel,  troops  were  brought  over  from  the  Continent  and 
others  collected  in  England,  and  though  the  little  squadron  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  fleet  and  reached  the  Firth  of  Forth,  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  general  rising  of  the  Jacobites,  and  it  had  to  return  from  its 
fruitless  expedition,  glad  to  escape  with  safety. 

This  threatened  invasion  had  of  course  retained  Marlborough  in 
Campaign  of  England.  It  was  not  till  somewhat  late  that  he  could 
^70*-  join  the  army.     "With  a  slight  change  of  generals  the 

war  continued  its  old  course.  Villars  was  employed  to  reduce 
Piedmont,  Berwick  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  were  on  the  Rhine, 
Spain  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  while  in  Flanders, 
which  was  this  year  selected  as  the  great  battlefield,  Vendome  was 
to  oppose  Marlborough,  having  with  him  as  nominal  commander-in- 
chief  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir  to  the  French  throne. 
Marlborough  had  again  formed  a  great  scheme  for  the  campaign. 
His  intention  was  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  after  the  defeat 
of  Stolhofen  had  taken  command  of  the  Imperial  troops,  should 
remain  on  the  Rhine,  and  that  Eugene,  with  whom  he  again  longed 
Marlborough'!  to  act  in  co-operatiou,  should  form  a  new  army  and  assist 
him  on  the  Moselle.    The  two  generals  met  in  April  at 
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the  Hague,  and  there  agreed  that  they  would  make  an  ostensible 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Lorraine,  but  that  they  should  in  fact,  join 
their  two  armies,  and  act  rapidly  and  decisively  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  Eugene  met  with  infinite  dijSculties  in 
forming  his  new  army,  and  Marlborough  was  still  single-handed 
when  Vendome  began  fin  offensive  movement. 

The  French  army  had  been  concentrated  at  Mons,  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Netherlands.  It  thence  advanced  northward  towards 
Brussels.  Fearing  for  the  capital,  Marlborough  took  up  a  position 
to  cover  it,  but  suddenly  the  French  marched  off  eastward,  and 
threatened  Louvain.  This  was,  however,  but  a  feint.  The  real 
intention  of  the  French  was  to  act  upon  the  western  frontier,  upon 
the  river  Scheldt.  The  Dutch  had  made  themselves  highly  un- 
popular in  the  Netherlands  since  they  had  had  possession  of  that 
province;  the  disaffected  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  on  the 
Scheldt  had  opened  correspondence  with  Vendome,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  surrender  their  cities  to  him.  Having  therefore  drawn 
Marlborough  towards  Louvain,  he  suddenly  marched  westward 
to  Alost,  across  the  front  of  the  English  army,  sending  forward  on 
his  march  detachments,  to  which  Ghent  and  Bruges  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.  As  the  town  of  Oudenarde,  somewhat  higher 
up  the  river,  would  complete  the  security  of  these  new  acqui- 
sitions, it  was  determined  to  besiege  it.  Marlborough  had  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  French,  circling  round  Brussels  so  as  to 
defend  the  capital.  He  had  not  ceased  to  urge  Eugene  to  join  him 
with  his  troops,  which,  according  to  agreement,  should  have  been 
with  him  many  weeks  before.  The  delay  was  no  fault  of  the  Princess  ; 
he  was  already  hurrying  to  join  Marlborough,  when,  hearing  that  it 
was  hifl  intention  to  fight  a  battle  in  defence  of  Oudenarde,  and 
unable  to  bring  up  his  troops,  he  hastened  forward  alone  and  joined 
the  English  army.  Between  Marlborough's  army  and  Oudenarde  ran 
the  river  Dender,  which  the  French  determined  to  hold  to  cover 
the  siege.  Alost,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde, 
they  already  possessed  ;  at  about  an  equal  distance  to  the  south, 
also  on  the  river  Dender,  was  the  entrenched  camp  of  Lessines. 
Could  they  occupy  this  they  would  be  in  a  good  position  to  cover 
the  siege.  Marlborough  foresaw  their  intention,  and  determined  to 
forestall  them.  Although  the  river  between  Lessines  and  Alost 
makes  a  considerable  curve,  and  Marlborough,  on  the  convex  side  of 
it,  had  almost  twice  the  distance  to  traverse  that  the  French  had,  he 
pushed  on  with  such  rapidity  that  he  secured  Lessines  and  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  river  before  the  French  columns  appeared  in  sight.  It 
was  now  evident  to  the  French  generals  that  Marlborough  intended 
to  fight.  They  drew  in  their  detachments,  and  marched  rapidly  to 
cross  the  Scheldt  at  Gavre,  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde.  Marlborough 
marched  direct  upon  that  city,  so  that  the  converging  lines  of  march 
would  speedily  meet.  It  was  known  that  there  was  much  disputing 
and  ill-feeling  between  Vendome  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
that  the  latter  Prince  intended,  if  possible,  to  avoid  an  engagement. 
With  all  speed  Marlborough  sent  forward  General  Cadogan  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  prepare  bridges  for  his  army.  After  he 
had  performed  this  duty,  Cadogan  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
saw  the  French  troops  crossing  at  Gavre,  and,  in  ignorance  of  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  English,  quietly  sending  out  foragers.  With 
such  troops  as  he  had  he  drove  in  the  outlying  posts  of  the  enemy, 
who  now,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  Marlborough,  found  a  battle 
inevitable. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde  the  river  Norken  joins  the 
Battle  of  Scheldt,  after  a  course  almost  parallel  to  that  river, 

ondenarde.  Between  the  Norken  and  the  Scheldt  an  irregular  semi- 
uiy  11, 1708.  circle  of  hills  swcop3  with  the  convex  side  of  one  of  ite 
arms  at  Oudenarde,  while  the  other,  surmounted  by  the  village  Oycke, 
overhangs  the  Norken ;  it  contains  in  its  hollow  two  little  brooks 
which  fall  into  the  Scheldt  just  north  of  Oudenarde.  On  the  other 
side  of  these  brooks,  closing  the  opening  of  the  semicircle,  is  an 
irregular  mass  of  rising  ground  sloping  away  northward  towards  the 
junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  Norken.  Vendome  gave  orders  to  occupy 
this  irregular  mass  and  the  valleys  of  the  brooks,  the  arm  of  the 
semicircle  between  Oudenarde  and  the  course  of  the  brooks  being 
occupied  by  Cadogan.  But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  counter-ordered 
his  commands,  and  arranged  his  troops  upon  what  was  doubtless  a 
stronger  position,  the  range  of  hills  beyond  the  Norken.  But  though 
stronger  for  defence,  it  was  much  less  favourable  for  an  offensive 
battle.  These  contradictory  commands  cost  the  French  their  first 
loss.  Seven  battalions  of  their  troops  having  pushed  forward  towards 
Oudenarde  as  far  as  Eyne,  were  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  by 
Cadogan,  who  thus  crossed  the  brook  and  ascended  the  irregular 
high  land  beyond  it.  Had  Yendome's  order  been  carried  out  the 
position  of  Cadogan  would  have  been  very  precarious.  He  was 
almost  unsupported,  although  Marlborough  was  coming  to  his 
assistance  with  some  cavalry,  which  he  led  forward  for  several  miles 
at  a  gallop.     As   it  was,  however,  the  English  army  came  up  by 
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degrees,  and  took  position  with  their  left  on  the  semicircle  of  hills, 
and  their  right  supporting  Cadogan  beyond  the  brook.      Thwarted 
in  his  first  schemes,  Vendome  now  wished  to  remain  beyond  the 
Norken,  knowing  that  the  enemy  were  wearied  with  a  long  march 
(it  was  already  four  in  the  afternoon),  and  that  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  quietly  in  the  night  towards  France. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  again  thwarted  him.     He  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  insisted  upon  sending  his  troops  forward  across  the 
Norken  into  the  valleys  where  the  brooks  ran.     The  country  was 
there  broken  up  with  enclosures,  and  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  battle 
was  fought  with  the  English  right,  which  Marlborough  had  intrusted 
to  Eugene.      The  exhibition  of  all  the  English  cavalry  upon  the 
high  lands  beyond  the  brooks  held  the  French  left  entirely  in  check ; 
and  while  Eugene  and  the  English  were  disputing  the  hedges  and 
enclosures  in  the  valley,  Marlborough,  passing  to  the  left,  observed 
that  the  extremity  of  the  semicircle,  which  overhung  the  Norken  and 
was  occupied  by  the  village  of  Oycke,  was  unguarded  by  the  French. 
He  caused  Overkirk  with  the  Dutch  reserve  to  march  round  the  hills 
to  occupy  this  point,  and  thus  completely  envelop  the  French  right. 
The  effect  was  the  total  annihilation  of  that  part  of  the  French  army, 
and  it  was  owing  to  an  accident  alone  that  any  part  of  it  escaped.     The 
two  extremes  of  the  enveloping  English  line  came  so  close  together, 
that  in  the  darkness  they  fired  upon  each  other.      The  mistake  was 
happily  soon  discovered,  but  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  accident, 
the  general  gave  orders  rather  to  let  the  French  escape  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  renewing  such  a  disaster.    Some  9000  men  thus  broke  through 
at  a  gap  in  the  semicircle  of  hills  near  the  Castle  of  Bevere,  and 
made  their  escape  to  France.     The  rest  of  the  beaten  army  retired 
toward  Ghent. 

Both  armies  were  speedily  reinforced.  Eugene's  troops  arrived 
from  the  Moselle,  and  joined  the  English  ;  Berwick,  with  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  been  observing  them,  reinforced  the 
French,  but  the  relative  numbers  of  the  troops  were  not  much  changed. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  now  to  settle  upon  a  further  plan  of 
action.  Before  them  lay  the  great  city  of  Lille,  one  of  the  earliest 
conquests  of  Louis  XIV.,  newly  fortified  with  all  the  skill  of  Vauban. 
Siege  of  Liue.  That  the  allies  should  cross  the  frontier  and  enter 
Dm.  9, 1708.  France  was  speedily  determined.  But  while  Marl- 
borough suggested  the  bold  plan  of  leaving  troops  to  mask  Lille,  while 
the  main  army  marched  direct  to  Paris,  Eugene,  though  by  no  means 
a  timid  general,  urged  the   more  regular  course  of  besieging  and 
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capturing  the  great  fortresa  Which  lay  in  their  way  before  proceeding 
further.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  plan  were  too  plausible  to 
be  disregarded.  It  was  decided  that  while  Eugene  in  person  under- 
took the  siege,  Marlborough  should  command  the  covering  army. 
Even  to  bring  the  siege  material  to  the  spot  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  ;  the  artillery  alone  required  16,000  horses,  and  the  progress 
of  the  siege  was  watched  by  a  French  army  of  100,000.  When  these 
preliminary  difficulties  were  triumphantly  overcome,  there  still 
remained  the  great  fortress  itself,  occupied  by  15,000  men,  under  the 
able  command  of  Boufflers.  At  one  time  the  Dutch  deputies  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  slowness  of  the  progress  made  that  they  urged  the 
renunciation  of  the  project.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  allied  commanders  was  the  provisioning  of  the  army  ; 
the  land  communication  with  Brussels  was  entirely  cut  off,  all 
provisions  had  to  be  brought  from  Ostend,  whither  they  had  been 
conveyed  by  sea.  The  French  determined  to  interrupt  this  line  of 
communication  also,  and  to  destroy  one  of  the  convoys  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  General  Webb,  with  a  most  insufficient  detachment  of 
troops.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Marlborough  was  here  playing 
one  of  his  old  tricks,  that,  in  his  jealousy  of  Webb,  he  wished  for  his 
destruction,  and  had  intentionally  exposed  him  to  this  danger.  If 
such  was  the  case  he  was  thoroughly  disappointed.  When  the  French 
troops  fell  upon  the  convoy  at  Wynendale,  Webb  made  a  most 
gallant  defence  and  beat  them  off.  The  very  slight  notice  taken 
by  Marlborough  in  his  despatches  of  this  gallant  action  gives 
some  colour  to  the  rumour.  The  victory  of  Wynendale  was  at  all 
events  the  turning-point  of  the  siege ;  from  this  time  rapid  progress  was 
made.  On  the  22nd  of  October  Boufflers  found  it  necessary  to  capi- 
tulate for  the  town,  while  retaining  the  citadel,  and  on  the  9th  of 
December  he  marched  out  of  his  last  stronghold  with  all  the  honours 
of  war.     The  re-conquest  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  followed  upon  the 

fall  of  Lille. 

In  other  directions  the  war  had  been  languid.  In  Spain  only  had 
anything  been  done.  There  Stanhope  had  taken  the  capture  of 
command  in  conjunction  with  Staremberg,  the  Imperial  ^"'^  ^'^*>'^- 
general,  and  had  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in  capturing 
Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  a  place  then  regarded  as  more  valuable 
than  Gibraltar,  and  of  the  highest  importance  as  affording  a  safe 
winter  harbour  for  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

For  some  years  the  exhaustion  of  France  had  been  great.     The 
finance  ministers  had  been  reduced  to  the  most  minous  expediento 
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to  maintain  the  war,  and  the  whole  people  were  suffering  terribly. 
To  crown  their  misery,  the  winter  of  1708  was  of  ex- 
of  pr^""        traordinary  severity  and  duration.     The  com  crops  were 
"*'•  frozen   in  the  ground,  the  very  apple  trees  perished 

with  cold.  Famine  threatened  to  destroy  what  the  war  had  spared. 
Louis  became  very  anxious  to  treat ;  and  as  for  some  years  it  had  been 
supposed  that  the  Dutch  were  inclined  to  accept  a  separate  pacifica- 
tion, it  was  to  them  that  Louis  addressed  himself.  The  war  party  was 
however  for  the  present  in  the  ascendant,  and  Heinsius,  who,  as  Grand 
Louis  offew  Pensionary  of  Holland,  exercised  a  predominant  influ- 
to  treat.  guce  in  the  Council  of  the  Dutch,  let  it  be  clearly  under- 

stood that  the  Republic  would  treat  only  in  conjunction  with  the  allies, 
and  that  the  allied  demands  would  be  very  high.  Louis  however  de- 
spatched an  ambassador  to  see  what  terms  could  be  made,  but  he  met  with 
a  cold  reception.  The  Government  in  England,  especially  the  Whig 
members  of  it,  were  indignant  at  the  threatened  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
the  previous  year,  and  induced  the  Parliament  to  vote  that  the  Queen's 
title  and  the  Protestant  succession,  the  dismissal  of  the  Pretender  from 
High  demand!  France,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
of  the  aiuei.  kirk,  should  be  necessary  elements  in  any  treaty :  while 
the  Dutch  claimed  a  line  of  ten  fortresses  on  the  Flemish  frontier 
(including  some  still  in  the  possession  of  France),  and  the  restoration 
of  Strasburg  and  Luxemburg.  Nor,  in  exchange  for  these  high 
demands,  was  any  specific  promise  of  peace  given.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  French  Government,  that  even  these  terms  were  taken 
into  consideration,  and  Torcy  the  French  minister  offered,  though 
he  could  get  no  proper  passport,  to  go  himself  privately  and  see 
what  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  them.  He  found  the  allies  deter- 
mined to  demand  at  least  the  resignation  of  the  w^hole  Spanish 
succession,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Newfoundland  to  England, 
This  demand  put  Louis  in  a  difficult  position.  It  was  no  longer,  he 
declared,  in  his  power  to  surrender  Spain,  for  his  grandson  King 
Philip  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and,  although  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  resign  Spain  for  an  Italian  kingdom,  did  not  choose  to 
become  altogether  crownless.  Louis  now  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
former  bad  faith  as  a  negotiator.  The  allies,  believing  that  this 
excuse  was  fictitious,  and  alleged  merely  to  gain  time,  drew  up  their 
demands  in  accordance  with  the  preliminaries,  and  would  promise 
in  exchange  for  the  great  concessions  demanded  from  Louis 
only  two  months'  truce.  If  in  that  time  PhiHp  could  not  be 
induced  to  resign  Spain,  the  French   King  was  to  pledge  him- 
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self  to  join  with  the  allies  to  expel  him  by  force  of  arms.  When 
Torcy  returned  with  these  terrible  terms,  a  Council  Bejected 
was  held  at  Versailles,  and  amidst  tears  of  indignation  at  ^y  ^^°i"- 
the  ignominious  propositions,  it  was  determined  that,  in  spite  of  the 
necessity  of  the  moment,  it  was  impossible  to  accept  them.  Louis 
declared,  if  he  had  to  fight,  he  would  rather  fight  against  his  enemies 
than  against  his  own  children.  And  now  at  length,  humbled  by 
reverses,  he  threw  himself  on  the  patriotism  of  his  people ;  a  stirring 
proclamation  was  circulated  through  the  provinces ;  the  King  set 
the  example  of  patriotism  by  turning  his  plate  and  costly  works  of 
art  into  money  ;  the  whole  nation  was  touched  by  his  humility, 
and  the  war  began  again  with  renewed  vigour.  The  allies  had 
indeed  pressed  their  demands  beyond  what  was  either  generous  or 
politic. 

Villars,  the  only  great  French  marshal  as  yet  undefeated,  was 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  checking  the  victorious  advance  of  Eugene 
and  Marlborough.  His  name,  and  the  newly  roused  Battle  of 
patriotism  of  the  country,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  army,  Maipiaquet. 
though  they  were  in  want  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Villars, 
determined  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  saw  Toumay  fall  without 
moving.  Thence  the  conquerors  advanced  to  Mons,  the  capital  of 
Hainault.  It  seemed  necessary,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  siege  of 
this  town.  The  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the  allies  prevented 
Villars  from  attaining  that  object,  but  the  investment  was  scarcely 
formed  when  he  crossed  the  Scheldt  at  Valenciennes,  and  appeared 
with  his  army  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  corner  of  the 
country  between  the  Haine  river  on  the  north,  and  the  TrouHle  on 
the  east,  in  which  Mons  stands,  is  crossed  by  a  barrier  of  high  ground, 
rendered  more  difficult  by  large  woods  and  forests.  To  approach 
Mons  from  the  south  and  west  this  ridge  has  to  be  crossed,  and  the 
only  convenient  passage  is  by  the  Troupe,  or  open  gap,  between  the 
woods  of  Laniere  towards  the  east,  and  Taisniere  towards  the  west. 
Between  these  woods  the  high  land  falls  by  several  ravines  into  the 
plain  of  Mons.  On  the  crown  of  the  ridge  is  the  heath  and  village  of 
Malplaquet.  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  supposing  that  the  object  of 
Villars  would  be  to  pass  through  this  gap  and  attempt  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Mons,  brought  their  army  to  the  foot  of  the  ascending  ravines. 
But  Villars,  under  whom  Boufflers,  though  his  senior  in  rank,  was 
serving  as  a  volunteer,  feeling  certain  that  at  all  events  a  battle 
would  be  fought,  determined  to  adopt  a  defensive  position,  and 
during  the  night  and  day  after  his  arrival  at  Malplaquet  strongly 
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fortified  the  flanking  woods  and  the  crown  of  the  hill.     Marlborough 
was  anxious  to  attack  before  tlie  fortifications  were  complete,  but 


Battle   of    Malplaquet 
Sep.ll.    1703. 


MONS 


A ,  Marlborough  &  Eugene 

B,  Withers 

C,  ViUars 


Eugene  thought  it  necessary  to  await  the  arrival  of  troops  coming 
from  the  siege  of  Tournay.  A  day  was  thus  lost,  and  time  allowed 
to  render  the  fortiAcations  much  stronger.    The  battle,  which  began 
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upon  the  1 1th  of  September,  was  the  most  bloody  and  hardly  contested 
ol  the  war.  In  their  first  assaults  the  aUies  were  repeatedly  driven 
back,  but  the  pressure  upon  the  wood  of  Taisnifere  was  so  strong 
e^peciaUy  when  it  was  outflanked  and  threatened  from  the  extreme 
right  of  the  alUes  under  Withers,  that  Villars  had  to  weaken  his  centre 
to  hold  his  ground.  Marlborough  perceived  the  weakness  and  took 
advantage  of  it.  The  entrenchments  in  the  centre  of  the  Une  were 
broken  through  and  captured,  and  thus  the  position  forced.  ViUars 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  the  command  had  devolved  upon 
Boufilers  who  brought  ofl"  the  French  army  in  perfect  order,  and  the 
rriut  of  the  hard-earned  victory  was  nothing  but  the  field  of  battle, 
i  he  English  encamped  the  foUoTv^ng  night  upon  the  French  position, 
having  lost  in  their  disastrous  victory  20,000  men.  Mons  fell,  but 
the  campaign  had  then  to  be  closed. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  possible  to  foUow  without  interruption  the 
general  course  of  the  war,  but  from  this  time  forward 
the  state  of  politics  in  England  exercised  so  decided  an  po^ctri^rtie. 
influence  upon  it,  upon  the  negotiations  which  were  to  ''""^  *^''- 
brmg  it  to  a  close,  and  upon  the  position  and  conduct  of  Marl- 
borough,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  back  and  trace  the  historj- 
of  parties  smce  the  Queen's  accession.     Speaking  quite  generally, 

(that  histor>^  consists  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  Whig  for  a  Tory 
Government.    Rochester  and  the  extreme  high  Tories  were  disinclined 
to  a  great   oftensive   war,   and   consequently   directly   opposed    to 
Marlborough.     The  Duke,  not  wishing  to  break  with  any  great 
section   of  English   politicians,  attempted,   as   WilHam   had   done, 
to  govern  by  means  of  the  moderate   men   of  both   parties.     But 
there  was  a   second   question   which,  even   after   the   dismissal   of 
the  Tones  who  disliked  the  war,  prevented  the  completion  of  his 
plan.     The  Tories  were  desirous  that  stringent  measures  should  be 
taken  to  support  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  English  Church,  and 
m  this  point  were  strongly  supported  by  the  feelings  of  the  Queen. 
The  Whigs,  on  whom  Marlborough  was  induced  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war  more  and  more  to  rely,  were  on  the  other  hand  incUned 
towards  more  liberal  measures.     It  was  upon  this  point  that  the 
second  secession   of  the   Tories   took   place,  leaving   Mariborough 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Wliigs,  and  in  a  certain  degree  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Queen.     It  was  the  Whig  determination  when  triumphant 
to  suppress  the  expression  of  High  Church  feeling  that  produced  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Marlborough's  ministry.     At  the  same  time, 
as  in  the  former  reign,  disputes  between  the  Houses  continued. 
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Tory  ParliA- 
ment. 
Oct.  1702. 


especially  when  a  Tory  majority  in  the  Lower  House  came  into 
coLLision  with  the  constant  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Abeady,  before  the  Parliament  called  by  the  late  King  had  been 
dissolved,  Rochester  and  the  extreme  high  Tories  had  shown  their 
disinclination  to  the  war,  and  had  besides  given  proof  of  a  more 
exclusive  party  spirit  than  suited  the  views  of  Marlborough,  to  whom, 
as  to  William,  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  were 
all  in  all,  and  who  had  no  taste  for  party  conflict.  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  the  ministry,  a  strong  Tory  majority 
was  returned  in  October  to  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
But  Rochester's  views  were  not  shared  by  the  whole  of  his  party ; 
indeed,  the  strength  of  party  feeling  tended  for  the  time 
to  give  Marlborough  the  support  of  the  Tories.  In 
their  eagerness  to  throw  blame  upon  the  late  King, 
they  could  not  refrain  from  contrasting  him  with  the  Duke. 
Marlborough  had  by  this  time  begun  his  successful  career  by  cap- 
turing the  towns  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  Commons  proceeded  to 
congratulate  the  Queen,  saying,  "  The  wonderful  progress  of  your 
Majesty's  armies  under  the  conduct  of  Marlborough  have  singularly 
retrieved  the  ancient  honour  ol  the  English  nation."  The  word 
retrieved,  intended  to  imply  censure  on  the  late  King,  was,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  carried  by  a  large  majority.  For  the 
present  then,  if  merely  out  of  opposition  to  William,  the  Tories  as 
a  whole  seemed  pledged  to  support  Marlborough,  liberal 
grants  were  made,  and  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
session,  the  Government,  resting  upon  the  general  feeling 
in  its  favour,  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  get  rid  of  Rochester. 
Displeased  at  receiving  no  more  important  office  than  that  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  left  his  government  there,  and  remained 
in  England.  He  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  his  enemies  to  order 
him  to  return  to  his  duties.  On  his  refusing  to  do  so,  the  command 
was  repeated  in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  and  in  his  anger  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

Before  this,  however,  the  question  of  Church  government  had  been 
raised  in  the  House,  and  the  storm  it  excited  had  caused  a  somewhat 
hasty  prorogation.  It  had  been  the  habit  of  dissenting  members  of 
corporations  so  far  to  do  violence  to  their  conscience  as  to  receive  the 
OccMionai  Sacrameut  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England 

Conformity  Biu    upou  their  appointment  to  municipal  offices.     Having 

UUOWO  out.  xlJl  T-n      •,       t  ,  ^ 

thus  duly  qualified  themselves,  they  had  continued  to 
hold  office,  but  had  gone  back  to  their  old  forms  of  worship.     This 
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habit,  known  as  occasional  conformity,  was  viewed  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  Tories.  In  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament  a  bill 
was  brought  in  to  render  occasional  conformity  illegal,  and  to  inflict 
heavy  fines  upon  those  who  held  office  on  such  terms.  The  chief 
supporter  of  the  measure  was  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  so  well 
known  as  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  its  amendment  by  the  House  of  Lords  produced  such 
violent  altercations,  that  the  Queen  found  it  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  the  session.  It  was  during  this  session  that  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Union  with  Scotland  first  held  their  sittings.  The  progress 
of  the  negotiations  which  produced  the  Union  in  1706  ^v^ll  be  given 
subsequently. 

The  Parliament  reassembled  in  November  1703,  a  month  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  greatest  storm  ever  known  in  England  ;  it  is 
calculated  that  no  less  than  8000  lives  were  lost  in  it,  while  800 
houses  and  400  windmills  were  reduced  to  ruins.  The  devastation 
caused  among  the  forests  in  the  country  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  Defoe,  travelling  through  Kent,  counted  17,000  uprooted  timber 
trees,  and  then  desisted  from  reckoning  them  from  weariness. 

The  session  was  again  the  scene  of  a  great  contest  between  the 
Houses.     The  war  was  still  well  supported,  and  the  grants  were  upon 
a  very  liberal  scale,  rendered   necessary   by   the  additional  troops 
required  for  Portugal  and  Spain,  since  Portugal  had  joined  the  Great 
Alliance,  first  under  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  subsequently  under 
the  well-known  Methuen  Treaty  with  England.     This   n^  Mathiwi 
treaty,  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy,  was  com-   *r«»*». 
pleted  by  Mr.  Methuen,  the  EngHsh  minister  at  Lisbon,  at  the  close 
of  1703.     It  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  commercial  Wews  of 
the  time,  and  contained   but  two  articles.     By  the   first   English 
woollen  manufactures  were  admitted  into  Portugal,  by  the  second  it 
was  an-anged  that  the  duty  on  Portuguese  wines  should  always  be 
less  by  one-third  than  that  on  the  wines  of  France.     It  was  supposed 
that  this  would  not  only  secure  the  friendship  of  Portugal,  but  would 
also  bring  much  gold  and  silver,  of  which   the  Peninsula  was  the 
great  emporium,  into  England,  an  object  regarded  as  of  the  first 
importance  under  the   mercantile  system.     It  was  when   the  Bill 
against  occasional  conformity,  which  had  been  dropped   occaiionai 
in   the   preceding  session,  was  reintroduced   that    the    Conformity  biu 
contest   began.     The  ministers  who  had    been  eager   o«t.        "^ 
the  preceding  year  that  the  Bill  should  be  carried,  had,  since  the 
resignation  of  Rochester  and  the  opposition  oflered   by  his  friends, 
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grown  less  eager  in  their  Tory  views.  In  spite  of  their  very  lukewann 
support,  the  Bill  again  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large 
majority.  But  again  it  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Lords, 
and  was  finally  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  As  no  amend- 
ments had  been  proposed,  there  was  no  room  for  angry  conferences 
^.     ,        ,^      between  the  Houses.     But  an  opportunity  for  quarrel 

Dlspnte*  on  the  •   •         /.  1       *     i      1  , 

Ayiesbory  was  found  in  questions  arising  from  the  Aylesbury  elec- 

•lection.  %\o\s^.    The  returning  officers  for  that  borough  had  been 

notoriously  guilty  of  tampering  with  the  returns  in  favour  of  their 
own  friends.  At  the  last  election  the  vote  of  Matthew  Ashby  had 
been  rejected.  He  brought  an  action  against  the  returning  officer, 
and  a  verdict  was  found  in  his  favour.  The  case  was  removed  into 
the  higher  court,  and  three  of  the  four  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bencli 
decided  that  all  decisions  with  regard  to  votes  rested  entirely  with 
the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  this  Ashby  brought  his  case  by  a 
writ  of  error  before  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  decision  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  was  set  aside,  and  the  case  finally  settled  in  favour 
of  Ashby.  On  this  the  Commons  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and 
declared  that  Ashby,  by  appealing  to  the  law,  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege.  The  Lords  replied,  declaring  that  the  right  of  voting, 
like  any  other  right,  might  be  maintained  by  an  action  at  the 
common  law.  There  for  the  present  the  quarrel  was  left.  It  seems 
tolerably  clear  that  on  this  point  the  Lords  were  in  the  right,  bi/t  the 
newly  won  position  of  the  House  of  Commons  inspired  its  members 
with  most  overweening  views  of  their  own  importance.  In  February 
of  this  year  (1704)  the  Queen  celebrated  her  birthday  by  surrendering 
her  claim  to  the  first-fruits  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  were 
hereafter  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  which 
have  since  been  administered  under  the  well-known  name  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty. 

It  was  with  the  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  Marlborough — 
DLunissai  of  though  he  had  himself  taken  the  opportunity  aflforded 
^enT^i^'  ^^  *^®  prorogation  to  go  abroad  to  fight  the  great  battle 
seymonr.  of  Blenheim — that  his  friends  in  the  ministry  succeeded 

M»yi704.  -^  relieving    themselves  of   the  rest  of   the  extreme 

Tories.  For  the  removal  of  Rochester  in  the  previous  year  had  by  no 
means  cleared  the  Government  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  active 
prosecution  of  the  war.  His  views  were  accepted  and  supported 
by  Nottingham  and  Jersey  in  the  Upper  House,  by  Hedges  and 
Seymour  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nottingham,  true  to  his 
principles,  had  thrown  every  obstacle  in  his  power  in  the  way 
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of  a   plan  which   had   come   before   the   CouncU   for  utilizing   for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  war  the  insurrection  of  the  Cevennes. 
Thwarted  in  his  opposition,  after  the  close  of  the  session,  he  haughtily 
demanded  of  the  Queen  the  immediate  dismissal  of  all  the  Whigs  in 
the  Government,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  retire.     The  Queen, 
who  loved  the  Tories,  would  probably  have  wished  to  retain  him' 
but  she  was  irritated  at  the  tone  of  his  demand.     Her  irritation  wai 
fostered  by  Godolphin  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  she 
brought  herself  to  dismiss  both  Nottingham  and  his  followers,  Jersey 
and  Seymour.     The  ministry  had  to  be  reconstructed. 
But  Marlborough   and  Godolphin  were  by  no  means   moS'^ 
disposed  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  ;   '^*"^"' 
they  therefore  caUed   to  office   another  section  of  the  Tories  not 
adverse  to  the  war.     Harley,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  ManseU  replaced  SejTuour,  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  a  moderate  Whig,  succeeded  Jersey,  while  the  Secretary  of 
War,  an  unimportant  person,  made  room  for  St.  John. 

These  changes  did  not  improve  the  position  of  the  ministers  as  the 
Tory  Party  had  still  n  strong  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Marlborough's  own  popularity  with    the   House   was   Paruament 
shaken,  and  in  the  autumn  session  of  1704,  the  pre-   °<=^  29,  noi 
vailing  feeUng  showed  itself  in  the  form  given  to  the  vote  of  thanks 
with  which  the  Commons  met  the  victory  at  Blenheim ;   this  was 
so  expressed  as  to  place  on  a  level  with  the  great  general  who  had 
saved   the  Empire  the   Tory  Admiral   Rooke,  who  had  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  which  many  men  thought 
he  deserved  rather  blame  than  praise,  for  though  almost  as  strong  as 
the  enemy,  he  had  \Nithdrawn  from  the   battle  without  eflfecting 
anything.    The  Tory  temper  of  the  House  was  again  8ho\\Ti  by  the 
increased  passion  with  which  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  was  intro- 
duced and  supported.     A  considerable  number  of  the  most  vehement 
Tories  were  eager  to  adopt  their  old  method,  and  to  tack  it  to  a  Bill 
for  the  Laud  Tax.     The  Government,  and  that  section  of  the  Tories 
who  foUowed  the  newly-appointed  ministers,  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  defeat  this  movement,  and  the  Bill  met  its  usual  fate  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     As  in  the  preceding  session,  unable  to  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Lords  for  exercising  their  undoubted  right,  the  Commons 
found  means  of  attacking  them  by  renewing  the  question  of  the  Avles- 
bury  election.    Resting  upon  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  other 
inhabitants  of  Aylesbury  had  sued  the  returning  officers.     Tjie  House 
of  Commons  had  committed  them  to  Newgate.     The  Queen's  Bench 
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had  refused  to  interfere;  the  prisoners  demanded  a  writ  of  error. 
The  Commons  addressed  the  Queen  against  the  writ,  and  put  the 
prisoners  into  the  custody  of  their  own  serjeant-at-arms.  The  heat 
of  the  dispute  rendered  a  prorogation  necessary  (March  14). 

But  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  majority  had  tended  still  further  to 
Graduii  Intro-  iiicliue  the  ministry  towards  the  Whigs.  Rooke  was 
duction  of  superseded    as   commander-in-chief    of    the  jQleet,    Sir 

*         *"■    Cloudesley  Shovel,  a  Whig,  put  in  his  place,  and  as 
the  three  years  of  the  Parliament  were  now  run  out,  the  Government 
influence  was  exercised  at  the  elections  against  all  those  who  had 
voted  for  tacking  the  Occasional  Conformity  BiH     Even  stronger 
signs  were  visible  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Whigs ;  the  ministers  began  an  intrigue  with  the 
Junto,  promising  before  long  to  give  the  Great  Seal  to  William 
Cowper  (a  promise  which  was  shortly  after  fulfilled),  and  admitted 
the    Duke  of    Newcastle    to   the  ministry   as   Privy   Seal    in  the 
place  of  the  Tory  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Nor  was  it  the  Govern- 
ment only  which  was  changing  its  views.     The   nation  at  large, 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  war  and  disgusted  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Tories,  returned  at  the  new  elections  a  large  majority  of 
Whigs.     The  growing  influence  of  the  Whigs  was  supplemented 
by  a  family  tie  which  connected  Marlborough  with  that  party;  as 
Godolphin,  whose  son  had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  formed  a  link 
with  the  Tories,  so  Sunderland,  who  had  married  another,  connected 
him  with  the  Whigs.    It  seemed  as  though  a  bargain  advantageous  to 
both  sides  might  be  struck  between  the  Duke  and  the  Whig  party. 
The  accession  of  Sunderland  to  the  ministry  would  on  the  one  side 
strengthen    Marlborough's  personal   position,  and  render  it  more 
possible  for  him  to  carry  on  his  plan  of  government  without  parties ; 
while,  on  the  other,  it  would  secure  to  the  Whigs  a  means  of  at  once 
influencing  the  character  of  the  administration.     It  was  determined 
therefore  that  Sunderland  should  enter  the  ministry,  and  as  there 
was  then  no  vacant  office,  he  was  employed  at  once  as  extraordinary 
ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  (1706) 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.     His  appointment,  and 
the  gradual  inclination  of  the  Government  to  the  Whigs,  was  followed, 
wmpSJ^'     ^^  *^^  beginning  of  the  year  1707,  by  the  creation  of 
Stry.*  several  Whig  Peers,  and  by  a  final  breach  with  the  High 

1707.  Tories,  when  the  names  of  Buckingham,  Nottingham, 

and   Rochester   were  struck    from   the  list   of  the  Privy  Council. 
\rariborough  seemed  now  to  have  gained  his  object     The  adminis- 
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tration  was  a  thoroughly  composite  one.  On  the  one  side  were  a 
number  of  Whigs  led  by  Lord  Sunderland,  on  the  other  a  section  of 
more  moderate  Tories  headed  by  Harley  and  St.  John. 

But  Marlborough  underrated  the  difficulty  of  managing  a  coalition. 
In  his  necessary  absence  abroad  this  difficult  operation  was  in  the 
]i  andfl  of  Godolphin,  always  a  timid  minister,  without  any  real  poli- 
tical convictions,  and  ill  qualified  for  a  great  party  struggle.    And 
such  a  party  struggle  was  now  inevitable.     All  the  ministers  were 
indeed  at  present  willing  to  uphold  the  war.     On  other  points  their 
views  were  diametrically  opposed,  and  both  sections  were  anxious 
for  a  more  complete  admission  to  power  of  their  own  friends.     It 
was  the   personal  influence  of  the   Churchills  alone  which    could 
support  so  strange  a  conjunction.     That  influence  depended  upon 
the  favour  of  the  Crown,  which  by  its  indirect  power  of  influencing 
Parliament  was  practically  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by 
the  Revolution.     If  that  favour  could  be  withdrawn  the  ill-assorted 
ministry  must  inevitably  fall.     This  truth  was  clear  to  Hariey,  a 
man  of  intriguing  character  and  the  leader  of  the  Tory  section  of  tlie 
Cabinet.    He  perceived  that  it  might  be  possible  to   Hariey.  .eeuig 
rifle  upon  the  fall  of  the  Churchills,  and  saw  how  their   *^  weajmesi. 
power  might  be  undermined.      The   Queen   was  a  devoted   High 
Churchwoman;   Marlborough  and  his  friends,  especially  since  his 
growing  predilection  for  the  Whigs,  were  avowedly  careless,  if  they 
were  not  Low  Church ;  Hariey,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  religion  and  orthodoxy.     Again  and  again  patronage  had 
been  bestowed  on  what  the  Queen  considered  Latitudinarian  principles. 
Displeased  and  hurt,  she  was  yet  too  timid  to  stand  alone,  Hariey 
supplied  her  with  the  support  she  wanted.     His  cousin,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Hill,  who  was  a  cousin  and  prot^gc^e  also  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  ingratiated  herself  with  the  Queen;   she  was   appointed 
bedchamber  woman,  and  married  with  the  Queen's  influence,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  Mr.  Masham,  a 
member  of  Prince  George's  household.     Her  quiet,  even 
temper  formed  a  happy  contrast  to  the  termagant  vio-   1^'^' 
lence  of  the  Duchess,  and  Hariey  succeeded  in  making   ^^^'i^*'"'^^- 
her  his  instrument.     He  roused  in  the  Queen  a  dread  of  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Church,  and  she  found  courage  to  make  several  Bishops 
u  ithout  consulting  her  ministers. 

The  Whig  Junto  was  even  more  angry  than  the  ministers  themselves 
at  this  conduct.  They  suspected  Harley's  design,  and  determined  to 
drive  him  from  the  ministry.     Both  parties  felt  that  the  crisis  had 
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arrived.  One  or  other  of  them  must  become  predominant.  They  both 
determined  Lo  make  their  power  felt,  and  by  a  strange  manoeuvre 
the  extremes  of  both  sides  joined  to  attack  the  ministry.  The  chief 
points  of  attack  were  the  naval  administration, — which,  as  it  impli- 
cated her  husband,  was  always  a  tender  point  with  the  Queen, — and 
the  detennination  of  Marlborough  to  pursue  the  course  William  had 
p&uure  of  marked  out,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  chiefly  in  Flanders. 

the  compodu      It  was  in  this  session  of  Parliament,  which  besran  on 
October  23, 1 707,  that  the  joint  assault  upon  the  Govern- 
ment was  made.     The  maladministration  of  the  navy  was  the  chief 
topic,  but  the  Tories  also  introduced  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
recommending  a  change  of  the  seat  of  war  from  Flanders  to  Spain, 
where  the  battle  of  Almanza  had  lately  proved  disastrous  to  the 
allied  armies.     Marlborough  pointed  out  in  vain  that  this  would 
produce  an  immediate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  who  would  feel  their 
country  open  to  invasion  from  France;  and  although  the  Whigs, 
pledged  as  they  were  to  support  the  policy  of  William,  could  not  join 
in  such  a  motion,  Somers  drew  up  a  declaration,  embodying  both  the 
disapprobation  felt  for  the  management  of  the  fleet,  and  as  much  of 
the  Tory  feeling  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  seat  of  war  as  was  possible 
for  his  party  to  accept.     The  declaration  stated  that  "  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee  that  no  peace  can  be  honourable  or  safe  to  her 
Majesty  or  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  be  suffered  to 
continue  in  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon."    But  the  manoeuvre 
of  the  Whigs  in  joining  in  the  assault  against  Government  had 
been  successful ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  press  the  hostile  resolution. 
Godolphin   had   been    thoroughly   frightened,    and    recognized   the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  the  unnatural  friendship  and  of  allying  him- 
sell  with  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties.     With  the  war  still  con- 
tinuing he  could  not  but  choose  the  Whigs.     At  once  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  chief  of  that  party,   he  induced  Somers,  as 
President  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  throwing  the 
late  resolutions  into  the  form  of  an  address,  to  change  the  resolutions, 
by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  words,  from  an  attack  upon  Government 
into  a  pledge  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  till  the  French  had  been 
entirely  broken.    The  suggested  resolutions  mentioned  the  West  Indies, 
reflecting  on  the  comparative  weakness  of  our  naval  efforts,  and  Spainj 
implying  a  change  of  the  scene  of  war.      The  introduction  of  the 
fou]'^  ^^  ^"     ^^^^^  "  ^^  ^^y  ^t^cr  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy," 
?esiS^*'  entirely  destroyed  these  hostile  allusions.     The  Whigs 

p.b  11.  not.      had  sho\\ii  their  pow.>r,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  refuse 
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them  their  reward.     It  became  necessary  to  break  with  Harley  and 
the  moderate  Tories.    The  discovery  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gregg, 
a  clerk  in  Harley's  oflSce,  was  in  treasonable  correspondence  with 
France,  threw  some  suspicions  on  his  master's  fidelity,  and  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin  agreed  on  Harley's  dismissal.     The  Queen 
was  more  difficult  to  move.    It  required  a  threat  of  resignation  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers  to  induce  her  to  give  up  one  who,  as  she 
believed,  thought  entirely  with  her  on  Church  matters,  but  she  was 
not  yet  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Churchills,  and  she  yielded. 
With  him  retired  St.  John,  Harcourt,  and  Mansell,  whose  places  were 
taken  by  Boyle,  a  zealous  Whig,  as  Secretary  of  State,  John  Smith  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Robert  Walpole  as  Secretary  of 
War.      Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  apparently  triumphed  by 
means  of  the  Whigs,  but  their  victory  had  lost  them  the  Queen's 
favour  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  at  once  set  to  work  to  secure  office  for  themselves  ;  nor  were 
they  scrupulous  in  the  means  they  used,  the  threat  that  they  would 
turn  their  assault  on  the  naval  administration  directly  and  by  name 
upon  her  husband,  then  on  his  deathbed,  induced  the  Queen  to  remove 
Pembroke  and  give  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  to  Somers.    Sunder- 
land, though  himself  a  minister,  intrigued  with  the  Scotch  Jacobites  to 
throw  out  the  ministerial  candidates  at  the  election  of  Peers  held  in 
accordance  with  the  Union.     To  all  this  the  General  and  Treasurer 
had  to  submit.    The  administration  was  completed  upon  a  Whig  basis, 
when  Orford  was  forced  upon  the  Queen  as  head  of  the  Admimlty. 

Marlborough  was  fully  alive  to  the  insecurity  of  his  position.  It 
is  often  attributed,  though  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
the  desire  to  keep  up  his  personal  ascendancy,  that  he  refused  the 
terms  offered  by  Louis ;  and  in  the  following  year  the 
disastrous  victory  of  Malplaquet  has  also  been  con-  Marlborough's 
sidered  a  political  battle.  A  truer  view  of  the  case  seems  p*"*"°^ 
to  be  that,  afraid  of  taking  any  decided  steps,  he  chose  to  occupy 
merely  the  position  of  an  agent  of  Government,  and  obey  even  against 
his  own  convictions  the  dictation  of  the  Whig  party.  At  the  same 
time,  he  made  two  desperate  eflbrts  to  obtain  a  position  independent 
of  home  politics — he  applied  to  the  Archduke  Charles  for  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  would  have  produced 
about  ^60,000  a  year,  and  he  also  demanded  from  Queen  Anne  the 
position  of  Captain  General  for  life.  In  both  cases  his  efforts  failed. 
As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  he  probably  owed  his  disappoint- 
ment chiefly  to  the  conduct  of  his  wife.     Finding  herself  supplanted 
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by  Mrs.  Masham,  she  lost  all  command  of  her  temper,  and  perpetually 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  Queen  by  her  violent  complaints. 

The  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  which  had  seemed  so  complete,  was  of 

very  short  duration.  Their  fall  was  caused  by  a  fault 
^g/."^  which  had  been  too  prevalent  among  them  since  the 
^"°-  Kevolution— whenever  they  had  the  upper  hand,  they 

became  dictatorial  and  overbearing.  Already  they  had  made  them- 
selves distasteful  to  the  Queen  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  had 
forced  themselves  into  power,  and  an  unnecessary  exhibition  of  that 
power  rendered  them  distasteful  to  the  people.  A  certain  Dr.  Henry 
Sacheverell,  a  strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  had 

preached  two  sermons,  one  at  the  Assizes  of  Derby,  one 
Dr.  sacnevreu.   ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  aldermen  at   St.  Paul's.     The 

mayor,  who  sympathized  with  his  views,  suggested  that  he  should 
print  the  sermons,  and  though  the  common  council,  when  consulted, 
declined  to  authorize  this  step,  the  preacher  acted  on  the  mayor's 
suggestion  and  published  both.  They  became  a  sort  of  political 
manifesto,  which  was  largely  circulated  through  the  country.  The 
Whigs  were  naturally  angry  at  this  semi-official  production  of 
doctrines  subversive  of  all  the  principle3  of  the  Revolution.  They 
determined  to  take  notice  of  the  sermons,  and,  foolishly  disregarding 
the  advice  of  Somers,  they  proceeded  by  the  extraordinary  method 
of  impeachment  instead  of  the  common  process  of  law.  This 
naturally  raised  the  fooKsh  utterances  of  a  clergyman  to  the  dignity 
of  a  party  question  ;  and  when  they  further  insisted  upon  a  cere- 
monious hearing  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  trial  became  the  fashion- 
able topic  of  the  day.  The  excitement  throughout  England  was  very 
great.  All  other  public  business  came  to  a  standstill,  and  when  the 
Lords,  though  they  found  Sacheverell  guilty,  took  a  very  moderate 
view  of  his  guilt,  and  punished  him  only  with  three  years'  suspension, 
the  verdict  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  acquittal,  and  celebrated  as  a 
party  triumph.  The  exhibition  of  feeling  called  forth  by  this  trial 
proved  both  to  the  Queen  and  to  her  secret  advisers  how  great  a 
hold  the  Tory  party  had  upon  the  country.  Encouraged  by  Harley, 
who  loved  an  underhand  intrigue,  and  by  his  creature  Mrs.  Masham, 
she  proceeded  to  act  upon  her  new-found  knowledge,  and  it  became 
evident  how  formidable  the  power  of  the  Crown  still  was.  Without 
DiBmiflsai  of  cousultiug  Godolphiu,  she  made  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
flIid**iD^*^  "^  ^^^y  Lord  Chamberlain.  Qodolphin,  instead  of  resign- 
Aug.  8.  ing  at  this  marked  act  of  distrust,  put  up  with  the  affront. 

Still  further  emboldened  by  this  weakness,  the  Queen  dismissed  Lord 
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Sunderland,  whom  she  had  always  disliked,  and  followed  up  the  blow 
by  the  dismissal  of  Qodolphin  himself.     The  office  of  Lord  Treasurer 
was  for  the  time  kept  in  abeyance,  but  Harley  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  virtually  Prime  Minister.     For  a  little 
while  Harley  attempted  negotiations  with  the  Whigs,  who  still 
retained  office,  but  finding  them  impracticable,  he  determined  to 
rest  upon  the  Tories  only,  induced  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  formed  an  entirely  Tory  ministry,  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  which  were  Harcourt,  who  became   miniatry. 
Lord   Chancellor,  Rochester,  Lord  President,  and  St.    ^*''' 
John,  who  succeeded  Boyle  as  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  with  this  ministry  that  Louis  attempted  to  renew  the  in- 
terrupted negotiations  of  1709.     The  battle  of  Malpla- 
quet  and  the   fall   of  Mons   had   forced   him   to    this  Gertmydenberg 
course,  and  to  consent  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at   ^^^°" 
Gertruydenberg.    At  first  Holland  refused  to  treat  except  upon  the 
preliminaries  of  the   preceding  year,  and  they  still  demanded  the 
assistance  of  Louis   in  ejecting  his  grandson  the   King  of  Spain. 
Finally,  both  English  and  Dutch  seemed  to  have  waived  this  point, 
but  the  opposition  of  Austria  and  Savoy  rendered  any  general  nego- 
tiation impossible,  and  the  war  was  resumed. 

In  Flanders  it  produced  nothing  beyond  the  capture  of  Douay,  but 
in  Spain  it  was  of  more  importance.  There  Stanhope  succeeded  with 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  his  colleague  Staremberg  and  The  war 
the  Archduke  Charles  to  advance  towards  Madrid.  ^^  Spain. 
They  defeated  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  French  assistance  was  with- 
drawn during  the  negotiations,  at  Almenara  and  Saragossa.  They 
pushed  on  into  Castile,  and  again  occupied  Madrid.  Thus,  inasmuch 
as  the  war  had  been  fairly  successful,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  Whigs, 
although  the  successes  having  been  chiefly  in  Spain  (the  pursuance 
of  the  war  in  which  country  was  a  part  of  the  Tory  programme),  they 
were  less  important  politically  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
taken  place  in  Flanders.  But  whatever  advantage  the  Whigs  might 
have  obtained  from  the  war  was  neutralized  when,  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  events  occurred  in  Spain  which  entirely  altered  the  com- 
plexion of  aff'airs  in  that  country.  Stanhope's  hopes  for  a  successful 
issue  of  his  enterprise  were  based  on  the  active  co-operation  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  Philip,  with  his  Spanish  army,  having  retired  north- 
wards, there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  armies. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  English  general,  the  Portuguese 
would  not  move,  and  as  the  Ylo^  of  any  successful  issue  to  the  nego- 
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tiations  dwindled,  Louis  again  allowed  assistance  to  be  sent  to  Spain, 
and  a  considerable  army,  which  the  national  spirit  of  the  Castilians 
had  formed  round  Philip,  was  placed  under  the  able  command  of 
Vendome.     He  at  once  saw  the  necessity  for  preventing  the  proposed 
union ;    and   his  advance   to   the  Bridge  of  Almaraz  rendered  it 
henceforward  impossible.     Stanhope  was  for  wintering  in  Castile, 
and  the  army  withdrawing  from  the  capital  amidst  the  joyful  shouts  of 
the  inhabitants,  took  up  a  position  in  accordance  with  Stanhope's 
wishes.     But  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  as  uxorious  as  his  rival, 
could  not  bear  separation  from  his  wife,  and  hurried  home  with 
upwards  of  2000  cavaky,  the  arm  in  which  the  allied  troops  were 
already  overmatched.     When  it  became  evident  that  no  hope  was  to 
be  expected  from  Portugal,  the  general  saw  that  to  winter  in  Castile 
was  impossible,  and  withdrew   towards    Aragon.      But   Vendome, 
smarting  under  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered  at  Oudenarde,  outdid 
himself.    With  extreme  rapidity,  he  pressed  upon  his  enemy,  who 
was  retreating  in  two  parallel  armies,  one  under  Staremberg,  the 
other  under  Stanhope.     With  vastly  superior  forces  he  came  upon 
the  latter  general,  as  he  was  resting  his  troops  at  Brihuega,  without 
the  least  notion  of  the  close  approach  of  Vendome.     Stanhope  made 
a  most  gallant  defence,  expecting  to  be  relieved  by  Staremberg,  but 
hours  passed  by,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason,  Staremberg  did 
not  appear;    thus  having  continued  his  defence   till   ammunition 
failed.  Stanhope  was  compelled  to  capitulate.     The  surrender  was 
abeady  completed  before  Staremberg  appeared.      His  slowness  had 
ruined  his  cause,  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  re-establish  it ;  and  at 
Villa  Viciosa  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory.     But  no  fresh  victory  could  have  given  Vendome  more 
perfect  success.      Staremberg  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  reached 
Barcelona  with  7000  men  only,  the  relics  of  the  army  which  had  been 
so  triumphant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year. 

The  elections,  made  while  the  ferment  of  the  trial  of  Sacheverell  was 
still  unsubdued,  produced  a  strong  Tory  majority.  And  it  was  thus, 
Harieys policy  stroug  at  home  and  assisted  by  disaster  abroad,  that 
for  peace  Harley  and  his  Government  were  able  to  set  on  foot 

their  change  of  policy,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  prelimin- 
aries at  Gertruydenberg,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  final  peace. 
It  seems  probable  that  from  the  first  Harley's  policy  was  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  as  well  as  to  a  return  to  the  main 
feature  of  their  foreign  policy,  friendship  with  France.  It  is  of 
eourse  possible  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Jacobites  was  merely 
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intended  to  secure  his  parliamentary  position,  but  certainly  his  con- 
duct was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
The  tortuous  and  underhand  manner  in  which  the  peace  was  first  set 
on  foot  points  in  this  direction,  stiU  more  so  do  the  letters  of  the  Abb^ 
Gaultier,  written  in  the  year  1710,  which  declare  that  and  reetoration 
the  new  ministry  had  a  great  consideration  for  the  <>' the  stuartB. 
Pretender,  and  that  some  members  of  it  were  working  for  him  only. 
The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  would  be  rendered  easier  by  three 
things.  In  the  first  place  it  was  scarcely  possible  without  the  assis- 
tance of  France.  This  seems  to  explain,  better  than  the  mere  wish 
to  follow  the  traditional  Tory  policy  of  peace,  the  immediate  steps 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  very  favourable  terms 
granted  to  Louis  after  his  disasters.  Secondly,  it  could  not  be  under- 
taken without  the  support  of  the  High  Church  party,  which  -was 
very  strong.  This  explains  the  constant  support  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  that  party.  And  thirdly,  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  would 
have  been  best  secured  by  the  assistance  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
known  to  have  already  fi-equently  intrigued  with  the  Court  of  St. 
Germains.  On  the  other  hand  the  Duke  would  be  the  most  formidable 
opponent  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  secure  his  assistance,  and 
when  that  was  found  impossible,  his  complete  ruin  became  the  object 
to  be  sought. 

On  his  return  from  his   somewhat   unfruitful  campaign,   Marl- 
borough seemed  inclined,  with  his  usual  selfishness,  to 

v       .°  -t'cy  Marlborough 

submit  to  anything  for  the  contmuation  of  his  personal  only  anxious  to 
position.  We  are  told  by  St.  John  that  he  expressed  ^"'*  *^'  p^'"*" 
his  sorrow  for  his  former  wrong  step  in  joining  the  Whigs.  He  even 
attempted  to  soften  the  angry  vehemence  of  his  wife,  but  her  fate 
was  in  fact  determined  by  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Queen.  No 
entreaties  of  the  Duke,  who  even  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her,  could  induce  the  Queen  to  go  back  from  her  wish  to  deprive  the 
Duchess  of  all  her  oflices.  She  was  compeUed  to  surrender  her  gold 
key,  and  left  her  apartments  at  St.  James's,  having  first  gratified  her 
spite  by  carrying  off  the  brass  locks  and  marble  chimney-pieces. 
The  Duke  himself,  though  he  had  suffered  many  indignities,  was 
permitted  to  continue  the  conduct  of  the  war,  being  assured  that 
he  should  be  well  supported. 

Having  thus  for  the  time  secured  themselves  from  his  opposition, 
the  Government  proceeded  to  open  secret  negotiations   g^cret  peac* 
with  the  Court  of  Versailles.     The  agent  employed  was  n««oti»ttoM. 
a  priest  named  Gaultier,  who  had  been  Tallard's  chaplain,  and  was  & 
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warm  friend  of  the  Pretender's  cau^e.  This  sudden  idea  of  peace 
was  most  unexpected  and  welcome  to  the  French.  "Asking  us 
whether  we  wished  for  peace,"  says  Torcy, "  was  like  asking  a  sick  man 
whether  he  wishes  to  recover."  Gaultier  returned  with  the  message 
that  Louis  could  not,  so  soon  after  the  failure  of  the  late  treaty, 
suggest  peace  to  the  Dutch,  but  he  would  gladly  listen  to  the  medi- 
ation of  England ;  a  shrewd  answer,  which  at  once  tended  towards 
separating  England  from  her  allies.  The  knowledge  that  a  peace 
with  France  was  likely,  and  that  all  further  help  from  England  was 
hopeless,  induced  a  French  refugee  of  the  name  of  Guiscard,  who 
had  been  prominent  in  arranging  attacks  upon  France  and  assistance 
to  the  rebels  in  the  Cevennes,  to  turn  traitor.  His  correspondence 
was  discovered,  and  in  despair,  upon  being  examined  in  the  Council, 
he  determined  to  revenge  himseK  upon  the  authors  of  his  misfortune, 
and  stabbed  Harley  w4th  a  penknife.  Harley's  popularity  was  raised 
still  higher  by  this  attack  on  him  ;  he  was  made  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  shortly  after,  on  the  supposed  success  of  his  financial  scheme  for 
incorporating  the  public  creditors  into  a  company  to  trade  in  the 
South  Seas,  was  made  Lord  Treasurer.  The  High  Church  temper 
of  the  time  was  further  illustrated  by  the  passage  of  a  Bill  for  erect- 
ing fifty  new  churches  in  London,  and  of  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Act,  now  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  had  always  pre\'iously 

obstructed  it. 

The  negotiations  opened  by  Gaultier  were  also  continued.  Prior 
was  sent  to  Paris,  and  a  more  specific  scheme  was  set  on  foot  than 
had  been  produced  by  the  verbal  negotiations  of  the  spring, 
although,  unmoved  or  ignorant  of  the  action  of  the  Government, 
Marlborough  was  attempting  to  continue  his  great  career.  He  had 
Mariborotigh'«  planned  a  combined  movement  with  Eugene  against 
Smpa^i^'of*  Villars,  who  had  constructed  lines  near  Arras  and 
1711.  Cambrai   so   strong  that   he  boastfully    said   he    had 

brought  Marlborough  to  the  "non  plus  ultra."  The  vigour  of 
the  campaign  was  checked  by  the  withdrawal  of  Eugene,  who 
was  required  to  superintend  and  guard  the  Electoral  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  which  had  been  summoned  to  elect  the  successor 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  had  died  on  the  iVth  of  April.  It 
was  Marlborough's  intention  to  reduce  Bouchain  and  Le  Quesnoy, 
to  winter  in  France,  and  in  the  spring  press  forward  towards 
Paris.  His  schemes  were  only  partially  successful,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  slowness  of  the  Imperialists.  By  some  skilful 
manoeuvres    he   succeeded   in   passing   the    formidable    lines,   and 
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besieged   and   took  Bouchain,   but  was  unable   to  carry  his   great 

project  further. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Prior  found  that  Louis  had  authority  to 
treat  for  Spain  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  proceeded  proposed  temu 
to  explain  the  conditions  demanded.  England  no  o'p«»c«- 
longer  insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  pledge  that  the  two  crowns  should 
never  be  united  ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Newfoundland  must  be 
secured  to  England  ;  Dunkirk  demolished,  and  four  towns  granted 
for  trade  in  South  America.  Great  commercial  advantages  must 
be  granted  both  to  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  fortified  towns 
given  as  barriers  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  for 
Austria  on  the  Rhine.  All  this  was  as  yet  kept  profoundly  secret. 
The  negotiation  was  subsequently  transferred  to  London,  and  there, 
in  September,  eight  preliminary  articles  were  drawm  up.  Louis 
was  to  acknowledge  Anne  and  the  Protestant  succession  ;  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce  was  to  be  made  ;  Dunkirk  was  to  be  demolished, 
some  fair  equivalent  being  given  ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Newfound- 
land, with  the  exception  of  some  fishing  rights,  were  to  be  secured  to 
the  English.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Assiento,  or  grant  of  the 
slave  trade  with  America,  was  'withdrawn  by  Spain  from  France  and 
given  to  England.  A  second  set  of  preliminaries  was  prepared  for 
Holland,  omitting  the  chief  advantages  gained  by  England,  but  in- 
troducing stipulations  to  secure  a  barrier  and  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Dutch,  though  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  desertion  of  the  English,  were  compelled  to 
give  in  their  adhesion,  and  Utrecht  was  appointed  as  the  place 
where  the  conference  was  to  be  held.  Austria  was  even  more  out- 
spoken in  its  anger,  and  the  Imperial  minister  in  London,  who  was 
rash  enough  to  express  the  indignation  of  his  Court  in  a  published 
appeal  to  the  people,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 

Affairs  had  reached  this  point  when  Marlborough  returned  from 
his  campaign.     Entering  into  communication  with  his  old  friends 
the  Whigs,  he  found  that  they  had  formed  a  coalition    ^t^ac^  ^^ 
with  a  section  of  the  Tories  under  Nottingham,  w^ho   M&riborongh 
was  much  displeased  at  having  been  excluded  from  all     °    » «•«  um. 
the  late  ministerial  arrangements.      ^Marlborough's  object  was  no 
doubt  to  join  the  strongest  side.     The  present  position  of  the  Whig 
party  seemed  to  him  so  promising  that  he  gave  it  his  adhesion.     Nor 
was  he  mistaken  as  things  then  stood.     On  the  opening   paruament. 
of  Parliament,  Nottingham  moved,  as  an  amendment  to   ^*«-  ^- 
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the  Address,  the  old  Tory  resolution  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or 
honourable  to  Great  Britain  or  Europe  if  Spain  or  the  West  Indies 
were  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  after  a  hot  discus- 
Bion  succeeded  in  beating  the  Government  by  a  majority  of  eight.     In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  com- 
manded a  large  majority.     Harley  and  St.  John  had  now  to  con- 
sider what  steps  to  take  against  this  hostile  coalition  in  the  Lords. 
They   determined,  in  the   first  place,  to   strike   a   heavy   blow  at 
Marlborough,  and  the  report  of  a  Commission  which  had  been  issued 
to  examine  into  the  public  accounts  aflForded  them  an  opportunity  of 
doing  80.     Basing  its  assertion  on  the  deposition  of  Sir  Solomon 
Medina,  who  had  contracted  to  supply  the  army  in  Flanders  with 
bread,  the  Commission  reported  that  the  Duke  had  received  on  those 
contracts  large  sums  of  money,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  ^63,000, 
while  his  secretary,  Cardonnel,  had  also  received  large  douceurs. 
It  also  declared  that  Marlborough  had  received  2^  per  cent,  on  all 
subsidies  to  foreign  troops,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  £177,000. 
Acting  on  this  report,  the  ministry  stripped  Marlborough  of  all  his 
offices.    Marlborough  was  so  notoriously  avaricious,  and  his  character 
was  so  mean,  that  these  charges  seemed  to  the  public  probable ;  but, 
in  fact,  his  reply  was  tolerably  complete.      The  bread  money  had 
habitually  been  received  by  every  commander-in-chief  in  Flanders, 
and  had  been  expended  chiefly  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
enemies'  plans.    The  percentage  on  the  subsidies  was  a  free  gift 
from  the  princes  to  whom  they  were  paid,  and  Marlborough  had  not 
accepted  them  without  the  royal  warrant.     In  the  state  of  feeling 
at  the  time  these  excuses  were  not  much  regarded.     Having  got 
rid  of   their  most  powerful  enemy,  the    ministry  made    use   of 
the   royal   prerogative   to   neutralize   the   influence   of   the    Lords. 
Twelve  new  Peers  were  created,  which  gave  them  a  permanent 
majority. 

Having  by  these  strong  measures  secured  their  position  in  Parlia- 
ment, Harley  and  St.  John  proceeded  with  their  negotiations.  There 
Command  of  the  was  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
oraond'*''  ^  w^^  ^^^®  *^®  Congress  was  sitting.  The  command  had 
1712.  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  man  of  strong 

Jacobite  principles  ;  he  was  privately  instructed  not  to  undertake  any 
offensive  operations  against  the  French,  and  he  consequently  informed 
Villars  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  attacks  from  the  English, 
although  the  pressure  which  Eugene  put  upon  him  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  not  refuse  to  join  in  the  siege  of  Quesnoy.     His  strange 
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lukewarm  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  seemed  rather  like  friendship 
than  hostility,  did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  England.     But  all  complaints 
were  answered  by  tne  assertion  that  the  Queen  would  shortly  lay 
before  Parliament  the  conditions  of  a  peace.     In  fact,  she  was  only 
waiting  till  Philip  of  Spain  should  have  made  up  his  mind  whether  to 
accept  an  equivalent  for  the  Spanish  crown,  and  retain  his  rights  on 
France,  or  remain  where  he  was  and  renounce  those   The  Queen 
claims.     When  the  answer  arrived,  preferring  the  latter   J^at^*^*'  ^^ 
alternative,  the  Queen  went  down  to  the  House  and    Jane  e. 
explained  the  proposed  treaty.     Though  violently  opposed,  addresses 
of  confidence  were  carried. 

An  armistice  was  at  once  declared,  and  the  English  troops  ordered 
to  separate  from  Eugene.     It  was  not  without  a  considerable  feeling 
of  disgrace  that  12,000  English  troops  withdrew  from  their  old  com- 
rades in  arms ;  the  English  stipendiaries  refused  to  obey  the  command, 
and  remained  with  the  Prince.     A  visit  of  St.  John,  now  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  to  Paris,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  negotiation,  and  peace 
was  virtually  declared.     The  campaign,  completed  by  Eugene  alone, 
was  unsuccessful.     His  defeat  at  Denain,  and  further  successes  won 
over  the  allies  by  Villars,  inclined  the  new  Emperor  to  look  more 
favourably  upon  the  peace.    The  treaties  were  ultimatelv 
signed  at  Utrecht  on  the  31st  of  March  1713.     The   utrecht. 
Emperor's  peace,  by  which  the  Electors  of  Cologne  and   ""* 
Bavaria  were  reinstated,  was  postponed  for  a  year,  and  was  finally 
completed  at  Rastadt  in  the  following  March.     It  is  certain  that  the 
terms  gained  were  infinitely  less  advantageous  than  the  lengthened 
and  victorious  war  might  have  justified,  or  than  those  which  could 
have  been  obtained  at  the  negotiations  of  Gertruydenberg.    The 
desertion  of  the  Catalans,  who  had  risen  in  insurrection  chiefly  at  the 
instigation  of  the  English,  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  selfishness  ;  and 
Government   would   even   have   sacrificed    the   advantages   of    the 
Methuen  Treaty,  and  granted  commercial  terms  far  more  in  favour 
of  France,  had  not  the  moneyed  interest  proved  too  strong  for  it. 
At  the  same  time,  though  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  not  a  glorious 
one,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour  ;  the  changed  position  of 
Europe,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  Imperial  crown,  had  in 
truth  put  the  questions  at  issue  upon  a  totally  new  footing  ;  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  disadvantageous  to  the  general  European  balance 
that  Spain  and  Austria  should  have  been  joined  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  house  as  that  Spain  and  France  should  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bourbon  Princes. 
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After   the   close   of  the  great   war,  the   question   of  succession, 

rendered  more  pressing  by  the  failing  health   of  the 

The  ■ucce.don.     q^^^j^^  ^^^^^   prominently  forward.     In  the   midst  of 

the  negotiations  the  Pretender  had  written  a  letter  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  Bolingbroke  had  been  throughout  in  correspondence  with  him. 
Barley'.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  Harley  was  really 

conduct.  mixed  up  in  the  plot  of  changing  the  succession.     That 

he  had  frequently  expressed  himself  as  friendly  to  the  Pretender  is 
certain  ;  but  his  indolence  in  business,  his  constant  difficulty  in 
making  up  his  mind,  and  his  love  of  intrigue,  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  strong  or  definite  line  in  the  scheme  for  the  Stuart  restora- 
Boungbrok.'!  tion.  With  Bolingbroke  the  case  was  different.  He 
viewi.  ^as  unaffected  by  any  Church  views,  for  he  did  not 

believe  in  Christianity;  he  knew  that  the  part  he  had  already 
played  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  he 
had  therefore  little  hope  of  office  after  the  Queen's  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  certain  of  being  a  trusted  minister  of  the  new 
Stuart  king.  To  help  him  in  the  Cabinet  he  had  Brumley, 
Ormond,  and  probably  Harcourt.  But  for  the  success  of  his  plan 
extreme  care  was  necessary  ;  for  the  general  feeling  of  the  country, 
though  Tory  and  High  Church,  was  nevertheless  Protestant  and 
Hanoverian.  An  over-hasty  declaration  of  Jacobitism  would  pro- 
bably destroy  his  ministry. 

A  new  Parliament  assembled  in  February.     It  was  again  Tory  in 
its  views  ;  and  it  shows  the  real  object  of  Bolingbroke's 

New  Tory  . 

paruament.  tactics,  that  the  Pretender  during  the  elections  wrote 
^^^*'  to  his  friends  to  use  their  best  etforte  in  favour  of  the 

Government.  The  new  appointments  also,  which  were  made  on  the 
occurrence  of  vacancies  by  deaths,  show  the  same  Jacobite  tendencies. 
Wyndam  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Athol  and  Mar  two  of 
the  chief  officials  in  Scotland.  Nor  was  the  Jacobite  scheme  con- 
fmed  to  the  appointment  of  ministers,  more  immediate  practical 
measures  for  securing  the  change  of  Government  were  taken.  The 
Cinque  Ports  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ormond,  and 
reorganizai  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  force  into  England  thus  ren- 
thearmy.  dered  casy,  the  army  was  remodelled,  and  the  greater 

part  of  those  troops  which  William  had  organized  disbanded  ;  while 
a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  obliging  officers  in  the  army  known  to  be 
friendly  to  Marlborough  to  sell  their  commissions,  which  only  failed 
because  Harley,  either  through  indolence,  or  because  he  really 
shrunk  from  supporting  the  Jacobites,  neglected  to  have  the  funds 
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ready  for  the  purchase.  The  Whigs,  on  their  side,  also  organized 
themselves  for  the  coming  crisis.  General  Stanhope  was  regarded 
as  their  leader.  They  seem  to  have  been  ready  for  all  emergencies, 
intending  even  to  employ  force,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  throne  for 
the  Hanoverian  Elector.  In  spite  of  the  caution  of  Bolingbroke,  the 
scope  of  his  plans  began  to  be  discovered,  and  it  became  necessary  still 
further  to  blind  the  nation.  Pretending  to  treat  as  libels  all  sugges 
tions  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  he  intro- 
duced a  resolution  that  the  Protestant  succession  was  in  no  danger, 
but  his  credit  was  too  far  shaken  to  allow  of  a  complete  victory.  The 
motion  was  indeed  passed,  but  the  small  majority  proved  how  large 
a  section  of  the  Tories  was  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  house,  and 
were  willing  on  that  point  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Whigs. 
That  party  were  encouraged  to  take  a  further  step.  Thinking  it  of 
the  last  importance  that  the  Electoral  Prince  should  be  in  England 
to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  his  house  on  Anne's  death, 
they  induced  the  Hanoverian  minister  to  demand  his  writ  of 
summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  English  Peer  in  virtue  of 
his  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  Government  was  thrown  into 
great  perplexity ;  to  refuse  it  seemed  to  confess  their  Jacobite 
tendencies,  to  grant  it  was  certain  to  enrage  the  Queen,  who,  like 
other  childless  sovereigns,  was  morbidly  touchy  about  the  succession, 
and  it  would  moreover  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  their  own  plans.  The 
writ  was  given,  but  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the 
Electress  Sophia,  couched  in  such  angry  language  that  it  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  that  princess,  now  far  advanced  in  years. 

But  a  schism  within  its  own  body  was  gradually  undermining  the 
ministry.  Harley,  undecided  upon  all  points,  and  strongly  bound  by 
old  ties  to  the  Low  Church  and  dissenting  interest,  could  not  throw 
himself  heartily  into  the  vigorous  policy  of  Bolingbroke;  he  was 
moreover,  jealous  of  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  his  energetic 
colleague.  The  Schism  Act,  a  measure  conceived  in  the  most  ex- 
clusive High  Church  spirit,  brought  their  rivalry  to  a  crisis.  It 
enacted  that  no  person  should  keep  a  public  or  private  school,  or  act  as 
tutor,  unless  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  licensed  by  his 
Bishop,  thus  in  fact  throwing  the  whole  education  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church.  Harley,  bred  a  dissenter,  and  always 
relying  much  on  the  support  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  could  not 
give  it  his  hearty  support.  With  his  usual  indecision,  he  played  fast 
and  loose  with  the  Bill.  But  he  had  lost  the  'ear  of  the  Queen, 
Bolingbroke    aiLd    Mrs.    Masham    had    supplanted    him,   and  the 
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favourite  so  played  upon  the  Queen's  High  Church  propensities, 
that,  after  a  hot  altercation  in  the  Council  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen,  she  was  induced  to  dismiss  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

In  the  dismissal  of  his  dilatory  rival  Bolingbroke  saw  the  removal 
of  the  last  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  his  schemes,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  form  a  ministry  wholly  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  when 
the  Queen's  sudden  illness  upset  aU  his  plans.  Had  the  matter 
come  to  the  decision  of  arms,  Marlborough,  who  had  just  returned 
from  abroad,  might,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the 
hand  of  the  Tories,  have  been  trusted  to  do  his  best  for  the 
Whigs.  But,  fortunately,  the  question  was  destined  to  meet  with  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  his  time  the 
leader  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  guilty  of 
treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Stuarts,  continued  his  vacillat- 
ing policy.  The  part  he  had  taken  in  1708,  in  persuading  the  Queen 
to  rid  herself  of  the  Whigs,  had  given  him  the  confidence  of  the  Tory 
party.  But  he  had  never  ceased  to  regret  the  one  false  step  of  his 
life,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  His 
position  in  the  ministry  enabled  him  for  the  time  to  become  really 
master  of  the  situation,  and  to  thwart  all  the  schemes  of  Bolingbroke. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  arranged  a  plan  with  the  Dukes  of  Argyle 
and  Somerset.  As  the  Council  was  sitting  to  consider  what  steps  to 
iheQaoen's  t^ke  in  consequeuce  of  the  Queen's  illness,  the  two 
death.  Dukes  Suddenly  made  their  appearance,  claimed  their 

right  as  Privy  Councillors,  were  by  Shrewsbury's  advice  admitted, 
and  at  once  proposed  that  the  Queen,  who  had  for  the  moment 
recovered  consciousness,  should  be  requested,  in  view  of  the  coming 
crisis,  to  make  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  Lord  Treasurer.  A  deputa- 
tion, of  which  the  Duke  was  himself  a  member,  went  to  her  bedside, 
and  persuaded  her  to  give  him  the  White  Staff.  Vigorous  measures 
were  at  once  taken.  Troops  were  collected,  the  Elector  summoned 
over,  and  everything  was  ready  to  withstand  armed  invasion,  and  to 
hasten  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  legal  heir,  when  the  Queen 
died  on  the  1st  of  August. 


For  several  sessions  the  Parliament  had  been  acting  under  the 
«,  TT  •«  ^®^  ^^^^®  ^^  ^^  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  Union 

With  Scotland  having  been  completed  in  1707.  Quite 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  in  1702,  leave  having  been  given  both 
by  the  Scotch  and  English  Parliaments,  Commissioners  had  met  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  Union,  which  had  always  been  a  favourite 
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project  of  William's.  Neither  party  were,  however,  much  in  earnest, 
and  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  lax  in  their  attendance. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  main  points,  but  upon 
trade  and  finance  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Scotch,  who  seemed  to 
wish  on  the  one  hand  for  equality  of  duties,  and  on  the  other  for  ex- 
emption from  liabilities,  were  regarded  as  untenable,  and  in  February 
1703  the  Commissioners  ceased  to  meet. 

On  the  6th  of  May  in  that  year  the  Scotch  Parliament  met,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  as  Lord  Com-   „     ^ 

.        .  To.        X  1    .  /  Scotch 

missioner.  Its  temper  was  anythmg  but  conciliatory.  Parliament. 
The  ill  feeling  excited  by  the  Darien  Scheme  had  by  ^'^^^' 
no  means  subsided.  The  late  futile  efforts  of  the  joint  Commission 
had  still  further  roused  the  angry  feelings  of  the  people,  and  there 
was  an  idea  afloat,  by  no  means  without  foundation,  that  the  High 
Church  Tories,  who  were  just  coming  into  power,  would  seize  the 
opportunity  for  an  assault  upon  the  National  Church.  All  these 
causes  influenced  the  temper  of  the  Parliament,  and  instead  of  taking 
measures  tending  towards  the  Union,  it  seemed  bent  upon  doing  all 
that  was  possible  to  render  the  kingdoms  quite  separate.  The  Queen's 
letter,  in  which  she  recommended  toleration,  was  contemptuously 
neglected,  and  a  strong  declaration  passed,  confirming  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  "as  the  only  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Kingdom." 
Politically,  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament  was  even  less  conciliatory. 
Resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  no 
King  of  England  should  make  peace  or  war  without  consent  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament;  though  the  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war  with  France,  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  French  wine  were  re- 
moved ;  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  introduced  what  were  known  as  the 
Limitations,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  seriously  com- 
promised ;  its  power  of  appointing  to  the  great  offices  of  Government 
was  transferred  to  the  Parliament ;  and  finally,  a  Bill  of  Security 
with  regard  to  the  succession  was  introduced,  authorizing  Parlia- 
ment to  name  a  successor  from  among  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  royal  line,  but  asserting  that  whoever  that  successor  might  be 
he  was  not  to  be  the  same  as  the  successor  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
unless  proper  security  was  given  for  the  freedom  of  religion  and  trade. 
The  nomination  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  hazarded  by  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  was  received  with  derision  and  anger.  All  these  Bills, 
except  the  last,  received  the  royal  assent  But  the  refusal  to  pass 
the  Bill  of  Security  was  so  unpopular,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adjourn  the  House  without  securing  any  subsidy. 
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In  the  following  year  the  Parliament  again  met.     It  was  hoped 
that   a  new   Commissioner  would    manage   it    more   successfully, 
and    the    Marquis    of    Tweeddale    was    appointed   to 
I'uient.        Bucceed  Queensberry.     The  policy  of  conciliation  was 
July  1704.  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  Godolphin,  always  a  timid 

minister,  aUowed  Tweeddale  to  give  the  royal  assent  even  to  the 

Act  of  Security. 

The  hoiitile  feeling  exhibited  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  only  went 
still  further  to  prove  what  the  Darien  Scheme  had  made 
p«iiSeiii         evident,  that  the   Union  was  imperatively  necessary. 
Oct.  1704.  Whigs  and  Tories  therefore  combined,  when  the  English 

Parliament  met,  in  attacking  Godolphin  for  his  weakness ;  and  in 
December,  Somers  brought  forward,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
both  Houses,  a  law  which  seemed  to  threaten  war  between  the 
countries.  After  Christmas  1705,  all  Scotchmen  were  to  be  regarded 
as  aUens,  the  importation  into  England  of  the  chief  Scotch  products- 
cattle,  coal,  and  linen— was  prohibited ;  and  as  a  still  stronger  threat, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Border  towns  should  be  fortified  and  put 
into  a  state  of  security,  and  the  militia  in  the  northern  counties 
called  out.  This  severe  threat  was  not  without  its  effect.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Scotch  at  the  time  only  grew  more  vehement.  In  April 
of  the  following  year,  1705,  Thomas  Green,  a  captain  of  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  new  East  India  Company,  had  been  seized  by  the  agents 
of  the  Darien  Company,  charged  with  piracy  in  the  East,  and  with 
the  murder  of  a  Darien  captain.  It  was  afterwards  proved  that  the 
captain  was  alive  ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  orders  from  the  English 
Council,  the  Scotch  ministers  were  overawed  by  the  popular  feeling, 
and  the  unfortunate  man,  with  some  others  of  his  crew,  was  hanged. 
But  England  was  now  determined  that  the  Union  should  be  effected. 
Tweeddale  was  removed  from  his  commissionership,  and  Argyle, 
assisted  by  Queensberry,  put  in  his  place.  This  gave  Tweeddale  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  third  party  in  the  Parliament, 
Paruament.  wliich  attempted  to  hold  the  balance  between  those  who 
June  1706.  ^^^^  £^^  ^^  Uuiou  and  those  who  opposed  it,  and  was 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Squadrone  Volante.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, this  party  acted  with  the  Government.  The  Queen  had  in- 
structed the  Parliament  to  consider  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  the  succession,  and  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  treat. 
With  regard  to  the  first  point  it  proved  obstinate,  it  insisted  on 
first  discussing  the  condition  of  trade,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
name  any  successor.     With  some  slight  alterations,  it  passed  again 
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the  Limitations  suggested  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  added  further, 
that  a  Scotch  amba'^sador  should  be  present  at  all  treaties  involving 
the  two  nations.  But  upon  the  second  point,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Squadrone  Volante,  the  Government  was  successful.  The  threatened 
Alien  BiU  indeed  began  to  have  its  effect ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Commissioners  should  not  begin  to  act  till  that  Bill  was  repealed. 
As  it  seemed  to  have  done  its  work,  this  suggestion  was  attended  to, 
and  in  November  the  English  Parliament  repealed  the  Act. 

Thus  then,  the  chief  obstacles  being  removed,  in  April  1706,  the 
Commissioners,  thirty-one  on  each  side,  met.     The  Ener- 

y   y    r\  '     •  1  11  .  ,      o       The  Commlt- 

lisn  Commissioners  at  once  suggested  as  the  pnme  object  «ioner«  meet, 
of  negotiation,  that  there  should  be  one  Kingdom,  one  ^^^^' 
Parliament,  and  one  Successor.  The  Scotch  seemed  first  to  desire 
a  Federative  Union,  but  yielded,  on  condition  that  their  religion 
should  be  free,  and  that  their  trade  should  enjoy  a  general  equality 
of  advantage.  It  was  the  details,  especially  of  taxation  and  trade 
which  gave  the  greatest  trouble.  The  Scotch  insisted  on  discussing 
them  in  detail.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  be  exempt 
from  terminable  taxes,  and  receive  an  equivalent  for  any  present 
loss  they  might  sustain  by  taking  their  share  in  the  pubUc  debt  of 
England,  which  was  larger  than  their  o^vn.  The  revenue  of  England 
was  about  .£5,700,000,  that  of  Scotland  about  ^160,000.  The  debts 
of  England  amounted  to  ^17,700,000,  those  of  Scotland,  taken  roughly, 
to  .£160,000 ;  that  is,  England  owed  three  and  a  half,  Scotland  only 
one  year's  revenue.  The  equivalent  fixed  was  £398,000,  which  was 
employed  to  pay  off  the  whole  Scotch  debt,  to  dissolve  the  Darien 
Company  and  indemnify  its  shareholders,  and  for  other  Scotch  pur- 
poses. The  other  questions  were  easily  settled.  The  title  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  to  be  Great  Britain,  the  national  flags  were 
to  be  incorporated  in  one.  The  Scotch  taxes  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  fortieth  of  the  Enf^lish.  Had  this  been  observed  as  a 
basis  of  representation,  they  would  have  had  but  thirteen  members  of 
Parliament.  But  this  being  held  too  few,  they  were  granted  forty-five 
members,  which  was  about  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons. 
The  same  proportion  was  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  Upper  House,  and  thus  of  the  whole  Scottish  Peerage  sixteen 
were  to  be  elected  to  sit  in  the  united  House  of  Lords. 

When  the  Treaty  had  been  settled  by  the  Commissioners,  it  was 
brougnt  before  the  Scotch  Parliament,  where  it  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition. In  one  way  or  another  it  was  objectionable  to  many  classes. 
The  Jacobites  saw  in  it  the  final  destruction  of  aU  their  hopes  of  a 
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change  of  dynasty.  The  extreme  Presbyterians  did  not  believe  in  a 
Union  which  would  leave  their  Church  untrammelled.  The  views 
of  the  Revolution  had  gone  further  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  active  spirits  had  adopted  republican 
views;  to  them  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  backed  by  the 
strength  of  England  was  distasteful,  as  rendering  any  fulfilment  of 
their  hopes  impossible.  And  the  Edinburgh  tradesmen  recognized 
to  the  full  the  loss  they  would  sustain  by  the  removal  of  Parliament 
to  London.  The  discussion  on  the  various  points  went  on  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  year.  The  final  effort  of  the 
Opposition  was  to  be  a  great  protest,  to  be  produced 
at  the  debate  upon  the  share  Scotland  was  to  have  in 
the  national  legislature.  This  protest  was  to  be  presented  by 
Hamilton,  as  premier  Peer,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  secession  of  the 
minority.  But  Hamilton's  heart  failed  him  at  the  appointed 
moment,  the  protest  was  not  presented,  and  on  the  16th  of  January 
1707  the  measure  was  finally  carried  by  110  votes  to  69. 

Having  been  successfully  passed  through  the  Scotch  House,  the 
Bill  had  now  to  be  ratified  by  the  English  Parliament.  So  many 
changes  had  been  made  that  it  was  possible  there  might  be  much 
difficulty  in  securing  the  easy  passage  of  the  Bill.  But  as  the  Whigs 
and  the  Government  were  determined  that  at  all  hazards  it  should 
become  law,  they  accepted  without  question  all  the  Scotch  amend- 
ments. When  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  had  thus  been  carried  through 
the  House,  there  yet  remained  the  Act  of  Ratification  to  complete 
it.  It  was  still  possible  for  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  to  reopen 
discussion  upon  each  article  in  detail.  The  skill  of  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  the  Attorney-General,  thwarted  this  disastrous  intention, 
by  so  wording  the  Bill  that  the  articles  themselves  were  not  called 
in  question,  but  their  ratification  alone  demanded.  He  induced  aU 
parties,  who  were  on  the  whole  agreed  that  in  some  shape  or  other 
the  Bill  had  better  pass,  to  accept  it.  With  Uttle  opposition  therefore 
it  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  became  law,  and  the 
succeeding  Parliament  took  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  Party  feeling  was  at  the  time  very  high,  and  accusations 
of  bribery  were  lavishly  flung  abroad,  but  a  closer  examination 
appears  to  prove  that  these  charges  were  unfounded. 
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I  '        1724  ^  Townshend. 

i  Newcastle. 

TpNGLAND  had  been  slow  to  accept  the  principle  of  succession 

-■-^     by  parliamentary  instead  of  hereditary  riaht  • 

since    1688  the  struggle  had  been   continuous,  it  \ad   r^rS:/' 

reached  a  crisis  m  the  closing  years  of  Queen  Anne.   *^^  ^^''^'■^' 

The  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  secured  to  them  by  the  constant  successes 
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of  the  War  of  Succession,  had  rendered  them  over-confident,  and  an 
act  of  foolish  severity  had  been  followed  by  their  complete  over- 
throw. The  natural  inclinations  of  the  Queen,  and  the  weakness  of 
her  character,  which  rendered  her  constantly  liable  to  be  subjugated 
by  the  influence  of  those  around  her  ;  the  talents  and  intriguing 
ambition  of  St.  John,  and  the  energy  and  compactness  of  the  Jacobite 
body  resting  upon  the  general  Conservative  feeling  of  the  nation, 
had  rendered  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  a  very  probable 
event.  A  few  weeks  only  were  wanting  for  the  completion  of  the 
plot,  and  James  Edward  would  probably  have  been  received  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  the  work  of  the  Revolution  have  been  undone. 
The  unexpected  illness  of  the  Queen,  the  rapidity  and  energy  with 
which  the  Hanoveriau  Lords  of  the  Council  had  carried  out  what 
was  virtually  a  cowp  d'^tat^  had  destroyed  these  hopes.  When  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  staff  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  all  hope  of  carrying  out  this  counter-revolution  w^ith 
the  aid  of  the  executive  was  at  an  end.  Although  he  had  more 
than  once  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Whig  party,  it  was  now 
well  understood  that  he  was  endowed  with  something  not  far  short 
of  a  dictatorship,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
enactments  of  the  Act  of  Succession.  Everything  was  done  as 
arranged  by  that  Act.  There  was  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
regency ;  sealed  packets  containing  the  names  of  those  who  were 
to  act  as  the  Council  of  Regency,  chosen  by  the  Protestant  suc- 
coTxncu  of  cessor,  were  in  his  hands.      On  their  being  opened,  the 

Regency.  names  of  eighteen  Lords,  almost  exclusively  of  the  Whig 

party,  were  found,  who,  together  with  the  seven  great  officers  named 
in  the  Statute,  were  to  act,  under  the  title  of  Lords  Justices,  as  an 
interim  Government  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  King.  It  is  to  be 
obseiTed  that  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  among 
them. 

Parliament  was  to  continue  for  six  months  before  dissolution,  and 
everything  for  the  present  passed  off  quietly  ; '  the  Civil 
List  was  voted  as  in  the  preceding  reign  ;  and  on  the 
18th  of  September  the  King  and  his  eldest  son  arrived 
in  England.  He  was  not  a  man  to  excite  enthusiasm.  An  unosten- 
tatious man,  used  to  a  Court  w^here  his  will  was  law,  but  where  the 
manners  were  singularly  primitive  and  plain,  he  was  little  suited  to 
the  peculiar  position  of  an  English  Parliamentary  sovereign,  from 
whom,  along  with  the  possession  of  but  little  real  power,  much 
dignity  and  some  magnificence  were  required.    Unable  therefore  to 


Peaceful 
accession 
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comprehend  the  working  of  that  constitution  over  which  he  had 
oome  to  preside,  and  without  ability  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  policy  of 
his  own,  he  naturally  tlirew  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party  to 
which  he  owed  his  Crown.  The  great  offices,  several  of  which  had 
been  for  the  last  month  united  in  the  hands  of  Shrewsbury,  were 
therefore  distributed  among  the  Whigs.  Townshend  was  uew  wwg 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  with  him  were  »nini»try. 
Halifax,  General  Stanhope,  Lord  Cowper,  Nottingham,  and  Lord 
Townshend's  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  wliile  Sunderland 
was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
(though  the  King  had  already  showTi  his  well-founded  mistrust  of 
him)  reassumed  the  offices  of  Commander-in-chief  and  Master  of 
the  Ordnance.     His  power,  however,  was  gone. 

The  establishment  of  the  Hanoverian  house  had  thus  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  triumph  of  a  faction.  There  were  Triumph  of 
no  attempts  at  conciliation,  such  as  had  been  made  after  '^*  ^^^' 
the  Revolution,  no  efforts  to  give  a  general  and  national  character  to 
the  Government.  The  King  came  forsvard  as  the  head  of  the  trium- 
phant Whig  party.  This  attitude  naturally  at  the  time  excited 
much  ill-feeling,  yet  on  the  whole  it  was  wise.  George  was  not  the 
man  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  comprehensive  government  which  had 
already  twice  failed  in  the  abler  hands  of  William  and  of  Marl- 
borough. The  questions  at  issue  were  too  vital  to  admit  of  com- 
promise, and  the  Whig  party  were  wise  in  their  view  of  the  crisis. 
A  crushing  victory  was  necessary  to  teach  both  their  conscientious 
and  factious  opponents  a  lesson, — the  one  must  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  the  other  must  discover  that  their  only  road  to  office 
lay  in  concession  to  principles  which  they  were  too  weak  to  shake. 
Conscientious  upholders  of  the  Stuarts  must  be  taught  that  their 
choice  lay  between  submission  and  the  lesignation  of  their  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  Englishmen ;  those  who  used  the  Stuarts  as  a  road 
to  power  must  be  led  to  see  that  they  m'  ist  henceforward  limit  theii 
opposition  to  points  of  minor  importance,  lliat  the  main  principles 
of  government  were  fixed  for  ever. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  of  the  NN^higs,  though  wise,  was 
such  as  to  drive  the  Jacobites  to  exti-emities,  and  to  Riot«inth« 
render  an  appeal  to  arms  sooner  or  later  almost  certain,  co'intry. 
The  irritation  of  the  high  Tories  at  on<ie  showed  itself.  In  January, 
as  the  six  months  had  elapsed,  the  House  was  dissolved,  and  on  the 
meeting  of  the  new  House  in  March,  it  was  found,  as  w^as  at  that 
time  usually  the  case,  that  the  party  in  power  commanded  a  large 
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majority.  Tliis  however  had  not  been  secured  without  serious  riots. 
In  Manchester  and  the  midland  counties  the  riots  assumed  the 
form  of  an  attack  upon  the  dissenters,  and  were  so  serious  as  to 
necessitate  the  passing  of  a  Kiot  Act.  By  this  Act,  which  is  still  in 
force,  it  is  enacted,  that  "  If  any  twelve  persons  are  unlawfully 
assembled  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  sheriff,  &c.,  shall  think  proper  to  coromand  them  by  proclama- 
tion to  disperse,  if  they  contemn  his  orders,  and  continue  together 
for  one  hour  afterwards,  such  contempt  shall  be  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy." 

Having  secured  their  majority,  it  became  evident  that  the  Whigs 
Impeachment  intended  to  use  their  regained  ascendancy  to  the  utter- 
of  the  late  most.     The  Address,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 

March.  the  Commous,  was  obviously  pointed  against  the  framers 

of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  before  three  weeks  were  over  a  secret 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  that  peace.  Bolingbroke  had 
already  fled  and  taken  service  with  the  Pretender.  Ormond,  who 
till  this  time  had  remained  in  England,  putting  himself  ostenta  tiously 
forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Jacobite  opposition,  followed  his  example. 
Oxford  alone  awaited  his  trial.  The  two  fugitives  were  proceeded 
against  by  bill  of  attainder.  The  impeachment  of  Oxford  was  after 
a  while  dropped  ;  in  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  substantiate  the  charge 
of  treason  against  him.  It  was  not  till  long  aftei^wards  that  any  real 
proof  existed  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Pretender ;  and 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  twist  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Peace,  the  desertion  of  the  Catalans,  even  the  surrender,  unasked,  of 
Tournay,  one  of  our  conquests,  into  crimes  under  the  law  of  treason  ; 
nor  was  the  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently established  to  allow  the  majority  at  once  to  answer  Oxford's 
solemn  declaration,  that  he  had  acted  distinctly  upon  the  royal 
authority.  It  is  true  that  the  plea  had  been  overruled  in  the  case 
of  Danby  ;  but  even  in  the  last  reign  the  WMgs  had  themselves 
sought  shelter,  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,  behind  the  royal  authority, 
and  it  was  not  till  more  than  twenty  years  of  regular  party  govern- 
ment had  intervened  that  the  doctrine  was  thoroughly  understood 
and  adopted. 

Meanwhile  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Whigs  was  hurrying  on 
an  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  which  the  timely  death 
of  the  late  Queen  had  checked.  It  was  widespread, 
Ormond,  until  his  flight,  had  been  busily  engaged  in  organizing  it 
in   England,  while  Bolingbroke  had  taken  it  in  hand  in  France : 
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for  then,  as  always,  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted,  that  any  insur- 
rection would  be  useless  without  material  help  from  France.     In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  west,  the  feeling 
against  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  strong,  and  measures  had 
been  taken  to  secure  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  other  great  western 
towns.    In  Scotland  the  difficulty  was  rather  to  restrain  than  to  urge 
forward  the  Jacobite  feeling.     Many  causes  combined  to  create  a  wide- 
spread discontent  in  that  country.     In  the  north  the  DUaflectioii 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  an  hereditary  chief  was  part  of  the   ^  Scotland, 
national   character,  inwoven  with  the  whole   system  of  clanship. 
The   national  pride  was  flattered  by  the   thought  of  a   Stuart,  a 
Scotchman,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  England.     Moreover,  there 
was  one  chief  of  predominant  power  whose  interests  had  been  always 
Whig,  and  jealousy  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  clan  Campbell,  and 
of  its  head,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  Mac  Callum  More,  on  this,  as 
on  several  other  occasions,  tended  to  throw  all  rival  clans  into  the 
arms  of  any  party  of  which  he  was  the  declared  enemy.     In  the 
Lowlands  other  influences  were  at  work.     The  Presbyterians  were 
not  likely  to  forget  the  unsparing  cruelty  of  the  later  Stuarts,  and 
now  that  they  had  the  upper  hand,  the  tolerated  Episcopalians  met 
with  no  great  courtesy  at  their  hands ;  a  constant  source  of  quarrel 
was  thus  opened,  and  the   Episcopalians  and  Catholics  might  be 
well   expected  to   seek  refuge   from   the   intolerance   of  their  vic- 
torious rivals,  and  a  restoration  even  of  their  former  superiority, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  exiled  dynasty.     But  more  than  that, 
everything  English  was  unpopular.     Two  great  imaginary  injuries 
were  rankling  in  the  national  mind.     The  nation  had  never  forgiven 
King  William's  treatment  of  the   Darien   Scheme,   and  was    still 
smarting  under  the  supposed  yoke  which  the  Union  had  laid  upon 
them.    Whoever  was  King  of  England  was  their  natural  enemy,  so 
that,  except  in  those  places  where  settled  industry  had  already  felt 
the  advantage  of  the  union  with  England,  there  was  great  readiness 
to  join  in  any  enterprise  which  would  be  injurious  to  her.     There 
were  therefore  ready  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  north  all 
the  great  clans  except  the  Campbells,  and  in  the  south  the  Episco- 
palians, and  those  nationalists  who  regarded  as  righteous  any  act  of 
antagonism  to  England. 

But  the  movement,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  was  held  to 
depend  on  the  conduct  of  France,  and  it  was  probable   paunre  of  the 
that,  under  Bolingbroke's  able  management,  assistance  of  n-^endx^°^ 
would  come  from  that  country.     The  King  was  indeed    awiBtance. 
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far  different  from  the  Louis  of  other  days.  Enslaved  by  the  religious 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  surrounded  by  bitter  party 
disputes  with  regard  to  the  legitimization  of  his  bastards,  his  energy 
was  gone,  while  war  and  taxes  and  persecution  had  much  depressed 
the  power  of  France.  Still,  irritated  by  the  Whig  assault  upon  his 
friends  in  England,  the  champion  as  he  believed  himself  of  legitimacy, 
and  angry  at  the  opposition  raised  by  the  English  ministry  to  his 
new  fortifications  at  Mardyke,  he  had  used  his  iufluence  with  Spain 
to  procure  sums  of  money  for  the  conspirators,  had  himself  supplied 
arms,  and  had  allowed  a  small  squadron  to  be  equipped  at  Havre  at 
the  expense  of  France.  The  flight  of  Ormond,  the  first  blow  to  the 
conspiracy,  was  followed,  on  the  1st  of  September,  by  the  death  ot 
Louis.  The  Government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent  Orleans, 
whose  policy  was  of  a  purely  personal  character,  his  chief  aim  being 
the  exclusion  of  the  Spanish  house  from  the  succession  should  the 
young  King  die.  To  secure  his  plans  at  home  external  peace  was 
necessary.  Personal  friendship,  both  for  Stair  the  English  ambas- 
sador, and  for  Stanhope  the  English  secretary,  rendered  him  still 
more  disinclined  to  break  with  England.  Hope  from  France  was  ' 
gone.  Bolingbroke  saw  at  once  the  course  aflaira  were  taking,  and 
despatched  a  messenger  to  tell  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  that,  as 
Scotland  could  not  rise  mthout  England,  and  England  could  not  rise 
without  France,  and  France  had  no  intention  of  moving,  all  thoughts 
of  insurrection  had  better  be  dropped. 

His  prudent  message  came  too  late.  The  Pretender,  weary  of 
waiting,  had  taken  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  a  leader  had 
already  been  despatched  to  raise  the  northern  counties 
the  insurrection  of  Scotland.  This  leader  was  the  Earl  of  Mar.  At 
in  Scotland.  Anne's  death  Mar  was  Secretary  for  Scotland,  a  man  of 
no  very  great  ability,  but  who,  for  his  skill  in  trimming  his  sails  to 
the  wind,  had  earned  the  nickname  of  "  Bobbing  John."  He  once 
more  tried  to  play  his  old  game,  but  found  himself  mistrusted,  and 
had  to  give  place  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  He  now  hurried  to 
London,  sought  favour  at  Court,  took  a  wife  from  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  having  thus  thrown  people  off  the  scent, 
hurried  back  to  Scotland  to  organize  the  insurrection.  His  chief 
influence  was  in  Aberdeenshire,  north  of  the  Grampian  hills ;  and 
there,  early  in  September,  he  contrived  a  meeting  of  the  chief  clans 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  joined  by  Tullibardine,  the  heir  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  brought  with  him  the  Murrayts,  and  by  the 
great  clan  of  the  Gordons,  with  Lord  Panmure,  from  the  north  of  Perth- 


shire, towards  which  county  he  at  once  began  to  march.  The  Pre- 
tender could  not  refuse  to  support  Mar's  open  movement  on  his  behalf. 
In  October  he  hurried  across  France,  evading  an  attempt  of  Orleans 
to  arrest  him,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  ambassador 
to  assassinate  him.  He  reached  St.  Malo  in  safety.  Thence  an  expe- 
dition under  Ormond  was  to  have  been  thrown  upon  the  English  coast. 
Twice  Ormond  was  thwarted  by  the  weather  ;  his  third  attempt  was 
too  late,  the  English  fleet  lay  before  the  port.  Had  he  sue-  vigorous 
ceeded  in  landing,  no  better  fortune  would  have  awaited  thrEngUsh* 
him ;  the  English  Government  had  already  heard  of  the  Government, 
gathering  of  the  Highland  clans,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, the  more  active  Jacobites  arrested;  such  troops  as  were 
then  in  England,  some  8000  in  number,  were  hurried  to  the  west 
(for  the  Scotch  outbreak  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  feint);  some 
6000  troops,  due  from  Holland  as  a  guarantee  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, were  demanded ;  fresh  regiments  were  rapidly  formed ;  and 
the  command  in  Scotland  was  given  to  Argyle,  the  natural  opponent 
of  the  Jacobite  clans.  The  vigorous  measures  of  the  Government 
had  in  fact  already  broken  the  neck  of  the  conspiracy. 

But  there  was  still  real  danger  in  the  North,  for  Mar  had  an  over- 
whelming superiority  of  forces,  and  before  the  end  of  Mar's  Buccess  in 
October  he  had  the  complete  command  of  Scotland  as  ***  Higtiands. 
far  as  the  Forth.  Argyle,  desirous  of  confining  the  rebellion  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  north  and  east,  attempted  to  hold  the  line  of  that 
river.  Mar,  to  whom  immediate  success  was  everything,  and  who 
overrated  the  strength  of  his  party  in  England,  was  desirous  of  cross- 
ing the  Border  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  rally  the  disaffected 
round  him.  He  had  now  about  12,000  men  with  him,  but  these 
were  poorly  armed,  and  even  this  poor  equipment  was  due  to  no  care 
of  Mar's,  but  to  a  gallant  dash  by  the  Master  of  Sinclair  upon  an 
English  ship  lying  in  the  Forth.  With  these  troops  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  unable  to  have  passed  Argyle  at  Stirling,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  from  moving  by  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
Pretender.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  a  detachment  under 
Brigadier  Mackintosh  should  be  thrown  across  the  Firth,    „    ,  ,   ^ 

-  '     One  detach- 

and  marched  direct  for  England,  while  the  main  body   mtnt  marches 
should  threaten  and  retain  Argyle  upon  the  upper  river.   *°*°  ^^fi^^^^ 
The  movement  was  well  executed,  and  1500  men  passed  over  at  a 
broad  part  of  the  estuary  near  North  Berwick.     They  thence,  after 
an  ineffectual  march  upon  Edinburgh,  proceeded  unopposed  directly 
south  to  Kelso,  as  Argyle  was  kept  from  following  them  by  Mar's 
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movements.  They  were  here  joined  by  some  horse  under  Lord 
Kemnure,  and  by  a  few  English  horsemen  under  Mr.  Forster,  with 
whom  was  Lord  Derwentwater.  One  cause  at  least  of  the  insurrection 
is  clearly  pointed  out  by  a  proclamation  which  was  here  issued,  in 
which  the  chief  stress  was  laid  upon  the  foreign  domination  imposed 
upon  the  nation  by  the  late  Union.  Some  difficulty  was  found  in 
persuading  the  Highlanders  to  cross  the  Border,  and  the  march  was 
directed  therefore  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  following  along  the 
back  of  the  Cheviots,  and  crossing  into  England  near  Longtown  in 
the  direction  of  Carlisle.  Even  in  spite  of  this  concession  to  their 
feelings,  several  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  deserted,  and  the  rest 
had  to  be  tempted  forward  by  a  promise  of  pay.  From  Carlisle  they 
marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Eden  to  Penrith,  crossed  the  hills  to 
Lancaster,  where  they  were  well  received  by  the  many  Catholic 
families  iu  the  neighbourhood,  and,  foolishly  leaving  this  strong  place 
behind  them,  pushed  on  for  Preston  on  the  Kibble.  Since  entering 
England,  the  command-in-chief  had  devolved  on  Mr.  Forster,  and  the 
insurgents  knew  that  they  were  being  followed  by  General  Carpentei 
with  between  2,000  and  3,000  men.  Forster — a  very  inefficient 
commander — directed  his  attention  only  to  the  pursuing  army,  and 
discipline  was  much  relaxed.  On  the  11th  of  November,  General 
Wills  was  marching  upon  Preston  northward  from  Wigan.  To  reach 
Preston  he  had  to  cross  the  Kibble  by  a  bridge,  and  then  pass  upward 
along  a  lane  which  is  described  by  Cromwell,  in  1648,  as  "very  deep 
and  ill,"  and  which  it  had  cost  him  four  hours  to  clear.  Wills  met 
no  opposition  till  he  reached  the  town,  where  a  gallant  defence  was 
and  Is  defeated  ™^^^®  behind  barricades.  The  neglect  of  all  proper 
atpreiton.  precautions  is  somewhat  explained  by  the  fact  that 
ov.  13.  ^j-^  Forster  was  unable  to  attend  a  council  of  war  held 

that  morning,  having  been  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  on  account 
of  "some  damage"  which  he  had  received  "at  a  convivial  entertain- 
ment." On  the  13th,  however.  Carpenter  joined  Wills,  the  town  was 
completely  surrounded,  and  the  insurgents  saw  the  necessity  of  a  sur- 
render. Much  dispute  has  arisen  about  the  terms  of  that  sur- 
render. It  seems  probable  that  Wills  used  ambiguous  language, 
understood  by  the  insurgents  to  contain  a  promise  of  clemency — by 
himself,  as  insisting  upon  an  unconditional  surrender.  Colonel 
Oxburgh,  Mr.  Forster's  negotiator,  declared  upon  the  scaffold  that 
the  words  used  were  :  "  You  cannot  better  entitle  yourselves  to  that 
clemency  than  by  surrendering  yourselves  prisoners  at  discretion." 
1500  rebels  gave  themselves  up,  among  them  eight  noblemen.      As 
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however  a  considerable  number  of  English  Catholics  had  joined 
the  Scotch  since  entering  Lancashire,  a  good  many  of  the  rebels  must 
have  made  good  their  escape. 

On  the  same  13th  of  November  on  which  Generals  Carpenter  and 
Wnis  had  joined  their  forces  the  insurgent  operations  in  the  North  had 
also  come  to  a  disastrous  conclusion.  Mar  had  moved  slowly  south 
and  west  along  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore,  which  leads  direct  from 
Perth  to  Stirling.  He  was  approaching  Dunblane  when  he  heard 
that  Argyle  with  4000  regular  troops  was  already  occupying  it.  On 
a  neighbouring  eminence  called  Sheriffmuir,  a  spur  of  the  Ochil 
hills,  the  armies  encountered.  The  royalist  left  wing  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  rush  of  the  clansmen,  and  immediately  withdrew 
towards  Stirling.  The  insurgents  had  held  that  their  Mar  i,  defeated 
own  left  wing  was  secured  by  some  marshy  ground,  but  **  sheriffmuir. 
Ai^le  perceived  that  a  light  night-frost  had  rendered  the  morass  pas- 
sable.  He  fell  with  his  cavalry  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  drove  them  from  the  field.  The  battle  was  thus  equally  balanced,' 
the  peculiar  curve  of  the  ground  rendered  any  general  view  of  the 
action  impossible,  and  Mar,  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
right  wing,  finding  his  own  left  destroyed,  determined  to  retreat, 
leaving  to  Argyle  the  full  advantages  of  the  victory. 

The  battle  of  Preston  had  proved  the  impossibility  of  relying  upon 
any  formidable  insurrection  in  England.  As  the  royalist  troops  were 
collected  and  armies  strengthened,  the  chances  of  success  me  Pretender 
became  less  every  day.  Mar  remained  quiet  at  Perth,  JfJfJ^;,^,"' 
and  Argyle  and  the  English  saw  that  delay  was  wholly  Argyie. 
in  their  favour.  But  in  January  a  new  colour  was  given  to  the 
affair  by  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  at  Peterhead.  He  at  once 
assumed  the  style  of  royalty,  issuing  proclamations  and  appointing  a 
day  for  his  coronation.  The  English  ministry  could  not  believe  that 
so  bold  a  step  would^have  been  taken  without  promised  support  from 
France.  Immediate  action  became  therefore  necessary,  and  through 
villages  burnt  by  the  Pretender's  order,  and  deep  snow  which  Mar 
believed  impassable,  Argyle  moved  northwards,  gradually  threatening 
Perth.  From  the  first  James  had  shown  but  little  military  spirit, 
and  now,  although  the  clansmen  offered  to  fight  for  him  to  the  last, 
on  the  30th  of  January  (1716)  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Perth 
across  the  frozen  Tay,  and  marched  along  the  coast  to  Montrose, 
whence  James  and  Mar  withdrew  secretly  to  France,  deserting  their 
followers,  who,  still  retiring  northward,  were  wholly  broken  up  as  an 
army  when  Argyle  reached  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of  February.     Lik« 
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every  man  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  Stuart,  with  fair  abilities, 
James  was  selfish  and  self-seeking  to  the  last  degree.  Faithless  to  his 
friends,  a  slave  to  his  sensual  passions,  he  was  respectable  only  in  a 
certain  gift  of  personal  bravery,  in  a  sort  of  grandeur  of  obstinacy, 
and  in  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his  religious  creed  and 
his  hereditary  rights. 

As  is  always  the  case  on  the  defeat  of  a  domestic  treason,  strong 
PrmiBhrnent  of  prcssure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ministers  to  in- 
the  rebeiB.  ^uce  them  to  act  leniently  towards  the  prisoners.  The 
seven  noble  prisoners — Derwentwater,  Kenmure,  Nithsdale,  Wintoun, 
Widdrington,  Camwath  and  Nairn — were  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  all  but  Lord  Wintoun  pleaded  guilty,  and  sentence  was 
pronounced.  Then  every  means  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  King 
— private  petitions  from  the  wives  of  the  accused  noblemen,  supported 
by  the  influence  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court ;  petitions  of  ladies  to 
Parliament,  and  lastly,  an  address  from  the  majority  of  the  Lords, 
urging  him  to  reprieve  if  possible.  These  efforts  were  so  far  success- 
ful that  all  were  reprieved  with  the  exception  of  Derwentwater, 
Kenmure,  and  Nithsdale.  The  two  first  were  executed,  the  escape 
of  the  last  was  contrived  by  the  skill  of  his  wife,  who  conveyed  a 
woman's  dress  to  her  husband,  in  which  he  passed  safely  out  of  his 
prison,  personating  a  lady  friend  wha  had  accompanied  the  Countess 
on  her  visit,  and  who  remained  in  his  place.  Three  other  important 
prisoners.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and  Lord  Wintoun  also  made  good 
their  escape,  which  seems  to  indicate  either  a  strong  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  gaolers,  or  perhaps  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  the  necessity  of  more  executions.  Of  the  lesser 
prisoners,  many  of  the  common  men  were  executed  or  transported ; 
officers  who  had  been  in  the  King's  service  were  summarily  shot ; 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  captured  in  Scotland  being 
brought  for  judgment  to  Carlisle,  in  contravention,  it  was  asserted, 
of  the  terms  of  the  Union,  were  punished  lightly  or  released,  for 
fear  of  exciting  fresh  national  quarrels. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  excitement  on  the  part 
Th«  Septennial  ^^  ^^  Jacobitcs,  or  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Hano-. 
Aet  verians,  was  by  any  means  allayed,  and  as  by  the  exist- 

Apru  26,  1  .  jj^g  Statute  of  6  William  and  Mary,  Parliament  would 
be  dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  new  election  held  in  the 
spring  of  1717,  there  seemed  great  probability  of  a  renewal  of  the 
contest,  or  at  least  of  very  serious  riots  during  the  election  time. 
With  this  in  view,  the  ministers  proposed  that  the  existing  Parlia- 
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ment  should  be  continued  for  a  term  of  seven  instead  of  three  years. 
This,  which  was  meant  for  a  temporary  measure,  has  never  been 
repealed,  and  is  BtiU  the  law  under  which  Parliaments  are  held. 
It  has  been  often  objected  to  this  action  of  Parliament,  that  it  \\  as 
acting  arbitrarily  in  thus  increasing  its  own  duration.  "  It  was  a 
direct  usurpation,"  it  has  been  said,  "of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
analogous  to  the  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  declaring  itself  in- 
destructible." It  has  been  regarded  rather  as  a  party  measure  than 
as  a  forward  step  in  liberal  government.  We  must  seek  its  vindica- 
tion in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  time.  It  was  useless  to  look  to 
the  constituencies  for  the  support  of  the  popular  liberty.  The  return 
of  members  in  the  smaller  boroughs  was  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  or 
corruptible  freemen ;  in  the  counties,  of  great  landowners ;  in  the 
larger  towns,  of  small  place-holders  under  Government.  A  general 
election  in  fact  only  gave  fresh  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  House  of  Lords — freedom  and 
independence  in  the  presence  of  these  two  permanent  powers  could 
be  secured  only  by  the  greater  permanence  of  the  third  element  of  the 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  thus  that,  though  no  doubt 
in  some  degree  a  party  measure  for  securing  a  more  lengthened  tenure 
of  office  to  the  Whigs,  the  Septennial  Act  received,  upon  good  consti- 
tutional grounds,  the  support  and  approbation  of  the  best  statesmen 
of  the  time.  It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  Lord  Somers  declared 
that  the  measure  would  be  the  greatest  possible  support  to  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  and  Speaker  Onslow,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Act,  believed  that  it  would  emancipate  the  House  of  Conmions 
from  its  former  dependence  on  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  however  probably  the  more  far-sighted  only  who  saw  the 
advantages  to  which  the  Septennial  Act  would  lead.  It  was  meant 
for  a  temporary  Act,  and  the  reasons  for  its  necessity,  as  set  forth  in 
the  preamble,  are  the  expenses  of  frequent  elections,  the  constant 
renewal  of  party  animosities,  and  the  probability,  "  at  this  juncture, 
when  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  are  designing  and  endeavouring 
to  renew "  the  rebellion  within  and  invasion  without,  of  an  election 
being  likely  to  prove  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Government.  At  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  men's  eyes  were  being 
opened  to  the  threatened  loss  of  independence  of  the  Lower  House, 
for  a  private  Bill  was  introduced,  and  subsequently  carried  through 
in  a  modified  form  by  Government,  to  forbid  the  holders  of  pensions 
withdrawable  at  will  from  sitting  in  the  House. 

No  sooner  was  the  great  question  which  had  held  the  Whig  party 
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together  settled  by  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  than  certain 
Fiwt  iiffni  of  elements  of  disunion  which  already  existed  in  the  Cabinet 
the  breaking  up  began  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  a  train  of  circum- 
stances began,  which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  the 
ministry.  The  tumult  of  pardon  and  execution  had  scarcely  subsided, 
when  the  King,  to  the  great  dislike  of  his  ministers,  giving  way  to 
those  natural  inclinations  which  were  for  many  years  to  be  the  chief 
weakness  of  our  Hanoverian  Princes,  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  which  restrained  the  King  from  leaving 
England,  and  hurried  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  Stanhope  accom- 
Oeorge  and  panicd  him  as  representative  of  the  English   ministry, 

stanhope  go  Towusheud  being  left  at  home.  This  separation  of  the 
ministry  of  itself  afforded  room  for  intrigue,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  supplied  a  more  than  usually 
appropriate  occasion  for  it ;  for  the  hereditary  family  quarrel  had 
already  broken  out  between  George  and  his  eldest  son.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  ignore  his  claims  to  the  regency  during  his 
father's  absence,  nor  would  Townshend  permit  them  to  be  over- 
looked. The  King  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  hands,  with  the  inferior  title  of  Guardian  of  the  Realm 
and  Lieutenant,  and  under  considerable  restrictions.  The  minister 
in  England  was  thus  at  once  put,  in  some  sort,  in  opposition  to  the 
King,  and  in  a  position  which  gave  great  opening  for  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies  who  surrounded  the  King ;  for  a  clique,  consisting 
of  the  King's  Hanoverian  courtiers,  Bemsdorf,  Bothmar,  George's 
private  Secretary  Robethon,  and  Madame  de  Schulenberg,  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  the  royal  mistress,  were  full  of  animosity  to  the  minister. 
Like  the  Scotch  followers  of  James  I.,  they  regarded  England  as  a 
sort  of  promised  land,  and  took  umbrage  at  the  attempts  of  the 
English  ministry  to  check  their  rapacity.  The  mistrust  thus  engen- 
dered was  rapidly  increased  by  subsequent  events,  chiefly  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent. 

As  the  King  entered  Hanover  with  Stanhope,  the  minister  was 
Hegotiationa  »iet  by  the  Abb^  Dubois,  an  agent  of  the  Regent  Orleans, 
with  France.  ^ud  negotiations  began  for  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  with  France,  which  mark  an  entire  change  in  the  politics 
of  Europe.  To  complete  the  security  of  the  new  succession,  it  was 
regarded  as  necessary  that  the  Pretender  should  be  removed  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  that  all  hope  of  assistance  to  his  cause  from  France 
should  cease.  Open  hostilities  to  gain  this  end  seemed  out  of  the 
question.    Austria  was  much  irritated  by  the  Barrier  Treaty,  by 
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which  the  Dutch  were  secured  a  line  of  fortresses  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch,  but  paid  by  Austria.  The 
Emperor,  too,  was  naturally  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Pnnces  of  the  Empire,  three  of  whom  had  acquired  kingdoms;  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  King  of  Poland,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  King  of  England.  The 
temper  of  Austria  thus  forbade  all  hope  of  re-establishing  the  Grand 
Alliance.  The  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  Pretender  had  to  be 
sought  by  peaceful  means ;  and  the  Regent,  intent  on  his  personal 
aims,  was  willing  to  surrender  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  works  at  Mardyke  as  the  price  of  peace  with  England.  On 
these  terms  negotiations  for  a  treaty,  in  which  Holland  was  to  share, 
were  begun. 

The  German  objects  of  the  King  rendered  its  speedy  conclusion  an 
object  of  the  first  importance.      After  his  defeat  at 
Pultowa,  Charles  XII.  had  withdrawn  to  Bender,  where   Hanover*from 
he  had  vainly  attempted  to  rouse  the  Turks  to  assist  him  *^"^"  ™- 
against  the  Russians.     In  his  absence,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark, 
the  countries  which  in  turn  he  had  conquered,  combined  against 
his  deserted  country;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  his  own  ends  no 
doubt,  but  with  some  appearance  of  keeping  the  balance  between 
the  parties,  succeeded  in  neutralizing   Pomerania,  and  in  obtain- 
ing the  sequestration  into  his  own  hands  of  the  strong  town  of 
Stettin.    This  arrangement  by  no  means  pleased  Charles,  who  hastened 
home  from  Bender,  hoping  by  an  alliance  wdth  England  to  keep  his 
enemies  at  bay.     The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  destroyed 
this  hope.     The  Elector  of  Hanover  had  obtained  from  Denmark 
Bremen  and  Verden,  part  of  the  spoils  of  Charles,  and  was  pledged 
by  his  own  interests  to  oppose  him.     He  insisted  upon  an  English 
fleet  being  sent  to  the  Baltic,  though  the  question  was  obviously  one 
of  German  interest  only.     Not  content  with  opposing  Sweden,  George 
eagerly  desired  that  the  fleet  should  be  used  against  Russia,  for  that 
country  had  invaded  Mecklenburg,  and  intended  apparently  to  appro- 
priate it.     Again  it  was  evident  that  the  question  was  chiefly  of 
German  interest.     Townshend  placed  the  English  view  of  the  affair 
before  the  King— it  did  not  matter  much  who  possessed  Mecklenburg, 
but  to  attack  Russia,  the  chief  opponent  of  Sweden,  was  to  leave 
Charles  XII.  free  for  dangerous  designs  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  in 
which  he  was  now  almost  openly  engaged.    Fortunately  diplomacy 
induced  the  Czar  to  withdraw,  and  the  question  was  thus  solved. 
But  while  eager  for  war  with  Sweden  and  Russia,  George  was 
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naturally  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France,  and 
thought  himself  purposely  thwarted  by  his  minister,  when  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  constitution  threw  delays  in  the  way  of  its 
completion,  and  Townshend  refused  to  break  faith  and  conclude  the 
treaty  without  the  accession  of  the  Dutch.  The  King's  dislike  for 
DismiBsai  of  Townsheud,  excited  by  his  opposition  to  his  German 
Townshend.  plans,  was  sedulously  fomented  both  by  his  Hanoverian 
courtiers  and  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  thoroughly  dis- 
contented with  his  subordinate  position  in  the  ministry  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had  joined  the  King  at  Hanover,  and  had 
entered  busily  into  the  intrigues  going  on  there.  A  letter  from 
Townshend,  in  which,  in  order  to  allow  the  longer  absence  of  the 
King,  he  recommended  that  additional  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  Prince  in  England,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Townshend  was 
dismissed  from  his  office,  and  offered  in  exchange  the  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland.  For  the  sake  of  the  party,  and  upon  some  sort  of  apology 
from  the  King,  To\\Tishend  accepted  his  new  office,  and  the  quarrel 
was  temporarily  healed. 

During  this  brief  reconciliation,  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
carried  on  at  the  Hague  and  Hanover  were  completed,  and  a  Triple 
Alliance  was   signed  in   January  1717,  by  which  the 
clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  having  reference  to  the 
Protestant  succession  in  England,  to  the  French  succes- 
sion, and  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  King  to  his  claims  or 
the  French  throne,  were  guaranteed. 
But  Walpole  and  the  other  friends  of  Townshend  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  showing  their  discontent  at  the  treatment 
the*^stry.       of  their  leader,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  them. 
April.  rpjjg  direction  of  the  Government  thus  fell  into  the 

hands  of  Stanhope,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sunderland  and 
Addison  became  Secretaries  of  State,  and  James  Craggs  Secretary 
at  War.  The  occasion  of  the  final  schism  was  a  demand  for  a  supply 
to  oppose  the  intrigues  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  lukewarmness 
of  Walpole's  support  was  so  marked  that  his  friends  and  those  of 
Townshend  voted  against  Government,  and  the  supplies  were  carried 
by  a  majority  of  four  only.  The  fraction  of  the  Whigs  who  thus  left 
office  at  once  passed  into  vigorous  opposition ;  yet  the  crisis  was  one 
which  should  have  overpowered  party  feeling. 

The  state  of  Europe  was  such  as  to  threaten  difficulty,  even  danger, 
Danger  to  to  England,     Two  statesmen  of  unusual  ability  were  at 

England  from         ^^^  in  Europe :  to  both  of  them  the  fall  of  the  new 

Charles  XUL  x      '  _  i       i  i     • 

and  AiberonL       Government  in  England  was  an  object,  and  when  their 


The  Triple 
Alliance. 
Jan.  1717. 
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intrigues  for  a  moment  brought  them  together,  there  was  a  brief 
interval  of  real  danger.  These  were  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
Alberoni,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain. 

Charles  had  found  himself  thwarted  in  his  schemes  for  re- 
establishing his  power  by  the  opposition  of  the  English 
King.  The  same  opposition  had  checked  the  Czar  m 
his  ambitious  schemes  on  Mecklenburg.  In  union  with  his  minister, 
Gkirtz,  an  adventurer  who  had  passed  into  his  service  from  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Gotthorp,  Charles  determined  on  a  new  combination  of 
the  North  to  suit  the  altered  politics  of  Europe.  He  allied  himself 
with  his  old  enemy  the  Czar,  and  despatched  Gortz  to  Holland,  to  see 
what  he  could  do  in  France  and  England.  In  each  of  those  countries 
he  found  it  possible  to  enter  into  communication  with  a  large  dis- 
contented minority.  In  France,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  irritated  at  the 
loss  of  the  position  which  the  late  King's  will  would  have  given  him, 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  older  and  graver  statesmen, 
who  clung  to  the  old  policy  of  enmity  with  England.  In  England, 
the  Jacobites  were  still  looking  out  for  foreign  support.  To  both 
countries  Gortz  sent  an  agent, — while  Spaar  was,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  government  in  France,  GyUenborg  was  instructed 
in  England  to  promise  the  Tories  the  assistance  of  12,000  men  under 
the  personal  command  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  In  seeking  assistance 
for  his  plans,  Gortz  had  come  across  another  intrigue  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  He  found  in  Alberoni  a  man  whose  views  were  for 
the  time  identical  with  his  own,  and  Spanish  money  found  its  way 
largely  both  to  the  Pretender  and  to  the  Swedish  agents.  Fortun- 
ately the  English  Government  obtained  information  of  what  was 
going  on.  Justly  holding  that  his  ambassadorial  rights  were  for- 
feited by  his  treason,  they  apprehended  Gyllenborg  and  seized  his 
papers,  and  persuaded  Holland  to  act  in  the  same  manner  with 
regard  to  Gortz.  The  papers  thus  seized  afforded  full  justification 
for  what  they  had  done.  But  though  thwarted  in  this  scheme,  both 
Charles  and  the  Czar  continued  to  act  in  unison  with  Spain  against 
the  interests  of  England.  It  was  to  meet  this  plot  that  the  supply 
was  demanded  which  caused  the  final  schism  in  the  English  ministry. 
The  death  of  Charles  in  September  1718,  at  the  siege  of  Friedrichs- 
halle,  whither  he  had  gone  in  his  haste  to  secure  Norway,  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  a  part  of  his  bargain  with  Russia,  prevented  the 
Northern  branch  of  the  intrigue  from  bearing  fruits,  and  a  revolution 
in  Sweden,  which  changed  it  into  little  more  than  an  oligarchical  re- 
public, removed  it  for  more  than  sixty  years  from  the  scene  of  history 
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Alberoni's  plots  were  of  more  importance.     He  was  one  of  those 

statesmen  who  owe  their  rise  to  the  democratic  character  of  the  Roman 

Church.     The  son  of  a  market  gardener,  of  a  singularly  undignified 

exterior,  he  had  found  means  to  make  himself  indis- 

AlMronl.  '  _ 

pensable  to  the  Duke  of  Vendome  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  had  subsequently  established  his  position  in 
Spain  by  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Elizabeth  of 
Parma.  His  object  was  entirely  patriotic;  he  desired  to  replace 
Spain  in  the  list  of  great  European  nations.  For  this  purpose  he  set 
to  work  with  remarkable  success  to  revive  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  But  his  views  reached  further  than  this  ;  he  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  By  that  treaty  Austria 
had  gained  almost  all  that  Spain  had  lost.  It  was  therefore  against 
Austria  that  his  designs  were  chiefly  directed.  Knowing  of  the 
irritation  which  existed  between  Austria  and  England  with  regard  to 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  believing  that  France  would  be  unwilling  to 
do  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  Bourbon  kingdom  of  its  own 
creation,  he  supposed  that  Austria  would  be  without  allies.  To 
secure  friendship  with  England,  he  even  granted  her  great  commercial 
advantages.  The  defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Austria, 
in  1716,  was  the  first  blow  to  his  plan.  The  subsequent  conclusion, 
in  1717,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  opened  his  eyes  to  the  probable  policy 
of  France.  It  was  then  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jacobites  and  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  and  put  himse  J 
mto  communication  with  Charles  of  Sweden.  Alberoni's  chief  object 
was  to  destroy  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy.  Conscious  that  Spain 
had  gained  in  strength  by  the  loss  of  her  widespread  foreign  depen- 
dencies, he  had  no  intention  of  conquering  that  country.  But  he  wished 
to  restrict  the  Austrian  power  there,  firstly,  by  the  establishment  of 
younger  branches  of  the  Spanish  house  in  Sicily  (at  the  instant  be- 
longing by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy),  and 
in  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  where  the  reigning  houses  were 
drawing  towards  extinction,  and  to  which  Elizabeth  Famese  had 
claims ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  increase  of  the  territory  of  Savoy,  which 
he  designed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  by  the  cession  of  a  por- 
tion of  Lombardy.  The  possession  of  Sicily  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  to  him.  But  Austria  had  already  been  negotiating  with  the 
powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  exchange  of  that  island  for  Sar- 
dinia. Alberoni  himself  desired  to  wait  till  Spain  had  acquired  more 
power  at  home,  but  the  apprehension  by  the  Austrians  of  a  newly 
appointed  Spanish  inquisitor  roused  the  anger  of  Philip  V.,  and. 


against  his  wiU,  Alberoni  was  hurried  into  war.  To  prevent  the 
exchange  of  Sicily  he  at  once  took  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  would 
probably  have  proceeded  to  attack  Sicily,  when  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  intervened. 

Their  offer  of  mediation  involved  the  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
Austria  of  all  claims  on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which 
had  never  hitherto  been  dropped, — on  the  part  of  Spain  the  Triple 
of  aU  claims  on  the  Italian  provinces.  The  exchange  of  '^^^**^<^*- 
Sicily  for  Sardinia  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  Parma  and  Tuscany  to 
be  given  to  Don  Carlos.  Enraged  at  this  offer,  the  work  of  men,  as 
he  said,  "  who  cut  and  pared  countries  as  they  would  Dutch  cheeses," 
Alberoni  at  once  set  to  work  all  the  apparatus  his  intrigue  had  pre- 
pared. The  anger  of  Savoy  was  aroused  at  the  loss  of  Sicily ;  the 
Turks,  already  at  war  with  Austria,  were  subsidized  and  urged  to 
further  exertions;  Ragotski,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  was  brought 
forward  to  demand  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  hamper  Austria  on 
the  east;  the  Spanish  envoy  in  France  busily  stirred  up  faction 
there ;  Charles  XII.  and  the  Czar  were  urged  to  immediate  action ; 
and  an  expedition  against  England,  headed  by  Ormond  or  the  Pre- 
tender himself,  was  set  on  foot.  The  whole  of  Europe  seemed  involved 
The  mediating  Powers  found  themselves  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
war.  Stanhope  was  removed  from  his  position  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department, 
which  included  foreign  affairs,  and  on  June  4,  1718,  Admiral 
Byng  set  sail  from  England  for  the  Mediterranean. 

The  crisis  was  so  threatening  that  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  had 
refused  to  accede  to  the  mediation  of  the  Powers,  jrielded.  Formation  of 
England  procured  for  him  the  Treaty  of  Passowitz,  Juiiance*^^^' 
which  secured  him  from  the  Turks,  bought  off  at  the  August  1718. 
expense  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom  they  had  conquered  the  Morea ; 
and  a  Quadruple  Alliance  between  England,  France,  Austria,  and 
Holland  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  old  project  of  mediation, 
with  this  difference,  that  Parma  and  Tuscany  were  to  be  held  by  Don 
Carlos  only  as  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  Without  open  declaration  of  war, 
France  and  England  had  virtually  joined  the  Austrian  alliance. 
Alberoni,  however,  persisted  in  his  schemes,  but  fortune  had  turned 
against  him.  The  Spanish  fleet,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  peace 
or  war,  was  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  by  Byng  off  Cape  Passaro ; 
Savoy,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  accepted 
Sardinia  in  exchange  for  Sicily  ;  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  broke  up 
the  Northern  Alliance ;  the  conspiracy  in  France  was  discovered  when 
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approaching  maturity,  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Maine  apprehended ;  of  the  Pretender's  expedition,  scat- 
tered in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  two  frigates  only  reached  Loch  Alsh  in 
Scotland.  A  few  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  gathered  to  their 
standard,  but  the  appearance  of  English  troops  put  them  to  flight  ; 
the  chiefs  escaped  to  Spain,  the  Highlanders  were  allowed  to  fly 
unmolested  to  their  hills,  the  Spanish  troops  were 
taken  prisoners  of  war.  "War  having  now  been  regu- 
larly declared,  the  French  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
again  and  again  defeated  the  Spanish  troops  ;  and  at  length  Philip 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  great  minister,  and  on  the  19th  of 
January  1720  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

The  affairs  in  the  North  of  Europe  were  settled  in  a  similar  high- 
handed fashion.  There  too  a  nation,  struggling  to  regain  its  old  pre- 
ponderance, had  to  be  crushed.  The  death  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the 
revolution  which  followed  it,  put  an  end  to  any  chance  of  Sweden's 
regaining  its  position  in  Europe.  The  new  Government  fell  back 
upon  the  old  policy  of  the  country  ;  Bremen  and  Verden  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  George,  and  an  alliance  with 
England  and  France  was  entered  into.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
the  late  allies  of  Sweden  again  became  its  enemies.  But  the  friend- 
ship of  France  and  England  di'ove  them  to  peace.  Orders  were  even 
issued  to  the  English  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  to  fall  upon  the  fleet  of 
the  Czar  without  declaration  of  war,  unless  with  Denmark,  his  ally,  he 
consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Too  weak  to  resist,  Denmark 
accepted  a  sum  of  money  and  retired  from  the  contest ;  and  the  Czar, 
European  peace,  ^^ow  Standing  aloue,  withdrew,  though  still  in  arms,  to 
1720.  await  a  better  opportunity  for  action.     The  foreign 

policy  of  Stanhope  had  thus  been  successful,  and  though  unjust  and 
domineering,  secured  for  Europe  a  peace  of  twelve  years. 

Meanwhile  the  minister  had  carried  out  with  consistency  the 
stanhope'!  politics  of  his  party  at  home.  In  acting  thus  he  was  met 
home  poucy.  with  Considerable  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand  he  had 
to  manage  and  repress  the  meddlesome  and  rapacious  German  coterie 
which  surrounded  the  King,  on  the  other  he  was  met  by  a  strong 
opposition  headed  by  that  party  of  the  Whigs  which  had  left  office 
with  Townshend. 

In  all  the  chief  measures  of  his  administration  he  found  an  eager 
oppoiition  of  and  at  times  a  successful  antagonist  in  Walpole.  It  was 
waipoie.  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  impeach- 

ment of  Oxford  came  to  an  untimely  end.   The  Lords  were  persuaded 
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to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  of  misde- 
meanour before  they  had  heard  that  on  the  graver  charge  xriai  of  Oxford, 
of  treason.  They  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  •''^®  ^^^^• 
Commons  to  support  the  more  important  charge.  A  quarrel  between 
the  Houses  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the  Lower  House  to  proceed  to 
the  impeachment.  The  Lords  gravely  assembled  on  the  appointed 
day  in  Westminster  Hall,  sat  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then,  as  no  accusers  appeared,  declared  the  impeachment  at  an  end. 
Again,  Walpole,  regardless  of  party  ties,  vehemently  upheld  the 
charges  of  peculation  brought  against  Lord  Cadogan  by  the  Jacobites 
in  the  House  headed  by  Shippen.  And  again,  with  great  inconsistency, 
he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act.     The  Act  for 

7    .  ^^  ■'•  Eepeal  of  the 

restrammg  Occasional  Conformity  passed  in  the  last  schiamAct. 
reign,  and  the  Schism  Act  of  1714,  by  which  it  had  been  ^^  ""' 
followed,  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  Dissenters ;  and  Stanhope,  whose 
views  appear  in  some  respects  to  have  been  more  liberal  than  those 
in  vogue  at  the  time,  went  so  far  in  his  wish  to  relieve  them  as  even 
to  dream  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
However,  wisely  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  he  confined 
himself  to  an  attempt  to  get  the  Schism  Act  repealed,  and  succeeded, 
after  much  opposition,  in  both  Houses ;  but  his  narrow  majorities 
show  that  a  more  extensive  measure  would  have  been  useless.  The 
Test  Act  continued  in  force,  though  rendered  practically  nugatory 
after  the  beginning  of  George  II.'s  reign  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
passed  almost  every  year  in  favour  of  those  who  had  evaded  it. 

On  the  two  last  named  occasions  Walpole's  opposition  had  been 
useless.  On  the  more  important  question  of  the 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  create  Peers  biu  rejected, 
by  the  Peerage  Bill,  he  fortunately  proved  too  strong  "*°"  ^^^'' 
for  the  minister.  Like  the  Septennial  Act,  the  Peerage  Bill  wag 
introduced  partly  on  theoretical,  partly  on  party  grounds.  The 
Revolution  had  been  an  aristocratic  rather  than  a  popular  movement 
The  power  or  rather  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  not  been  destroyed, 
but  was  in  abeyance,  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  being  as  it  were  in 
&  state  of  tutelage  to  the  Whig  party,  whose  strength  was  in  the 
Upper  House.  Popular  in  language,  but  aristocratic  in  feeling,  this 
party  regarded  political  liberty  as  best  secured  by  its  own  pre- 
dominance, rendered  permanent  by  such  institutions  as  a  Septennial 
Parliament  and  an  exclusive  hereditary  nobility.  It  feared  alike  the 
power  of  the  King  and  the  power  of  the  people,  and  already  the 
adoption  of  the  Treaty  of  LTtrecht,  carried  by  the  popular  will  and 
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by  a  large  creation  of  Peers,  had  shown  the  possibility  of  a  union 
between  King  and  people  which  might  sooner  or  later  destroy 
its  influence.    To  guard  against  such  a  danger  was   the   primary 
object  for  which  Stanhope  introduced  his  Peerage  Bill.     But  tem- 
porary party  interests  had   as  much  weight  with  him  as  general 
theory.     Stanhope   and  his  friends,    especiaUy   Sunderland,   were 
in  dread  of  the  conduct  which  might  be  pursued  by  the  Prmce  ot 
Wales  when  he  came  to  the  throne.    He  was  on  bad  terms  with 
his  father,  and  regarded  Sunderland  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  royal 
iealousy.    It  was  generally  beUeved  that  his  accession  would  be 
followed  by  a  creation  of  peers  from  among  his  own  favourites. 
Thus  both  on  public  and  party  grounds  the  ministry  thought   it 
desirable  to  Hmit  the  royal  prerogative.    As  was  natural,  the  Tories, 
in  their  dislike  to  restrictions  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
party  of  Walpole,  who  opposed  it  because  it  was  a  Government 
measure,  made  common  cause  against  the  Bill.     By  its  enactments 
the  Crown  was  to  be  restrained  from  the  creation  of  more  than 
six  beyond   the  existing    number   of   178  English  peerages   (the 
power  of  creating  a  new  peerage  whenever  an  old  one  became  extinct 
being  reserved),  no  new  peerage  was  to  be  created  with  remamders 
except  to  the  original  recipient  and  his  heirs  male  ;  while,  to  place 
the  Peerac^e  of  Scotland  on  the  same  footing,  the  sixteen  representative 
Peers  of  that  country  were  to  give  way  to  twenty-five  hereditary 
Peers  nominated  by  the  Crown.     The  BiU  met  with  little  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  Lower  House,  where  Walpole  pointed  out  "that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  would  be  taken  away,  since  there 
would  be  no  arriving  at  honour  but  through  the  windmg-sheet 
of  a  decrepit  lord,  or  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  family." 

At  the  present  time  a  defeat  on  so  important  a  measure  must 
strength  of  liave  driven  the  ministry  from  office.  3ut  the  theory 
thrminiiUT.  of  party  government  was  as  yet  so  little  perfected,  that 
not  only  did  Stanhope  retain  his  place,  but  his  administration  was 
so  strong,  that  the  Whig  malcontents  thought  it  better  to  renew 
their  old  connection  with  it,  and  both  Walpole  and  Townshend 
re-entered  the  Government,  the  one  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  the 
other  as  Lord  President.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  short  of  some 
great  convulsion  could  shake  so  powerful  a  Government,  and,  though 
little  apprehended,  such  a  convulsion  was  near  at  hand. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  history  of  finance.  It  was  only  of  late 
years  that  the  moneyed  interest  had  become  so  important  in   the 
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country  as  to  admit  of  the  discharge  of  the  public  liabilities  by  means 
of  large  and  regular  loans.     But  when  once  the  prac-   the  south  sea 
tice  had  been  begun  it  had  been  largely  adopted,  and  Bcteme. 
during  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne   the  debt  had  risen 
from  sixteen  to  fifty-two  millions.     Ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  of  the  ease  with  which  such  a  debt  might  be  supported, 
the  financiers  of  the  day  were  in  constant  terror  of  its  rapid  increase. 
A  member  of  the  House,  a  certain  Mr.  Broderick,  was  expressing 
the  general  feeling  when   he  said,   "I  agree  with   the  ministers, 
that  until  the  National  Debt  is  discharged,  or  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
so,  we  cannot  properly  call  ourselves  a  nation."      But  besides  the 
general  dread  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  there  was  a  very  well- 
gtounded  dislike  to  the  high  terms  on  which  much  of  it  had  been 
contracted.     The  money  having  been  borrowed  in  time  of  war  and 
difficulty,  the  terms  ofl'ered  to  the  lender  had  been  proportionately 
favourable.     A  settled  Government,  the  success  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession,  and  the  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which 
had  followed  it,  had  rendered  money  much  cheaper,  and  Govern- 
ment was  paying  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  upon  its  loans,  when 
private  individuals  could  borrow  on  good  security  at  four  per  cent. 
But  the  manner  in  which  much  of  the  money  had  been  raised  forbad 
any  effort  at  changing  the  rate  of  interest.     The  loans  had  been 
largely  contracted  in  the  form  of  annuities,  many  of  them  for  ninety- 
nine  years ;  and  of  these  a  considerable  portion  were  irredeemable, 
that  is  to  say.  Government  was  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
as  originally  arranged,  unless  some  change  could  be  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  creditors. 

Financiers  had  therefore  two  objects  in  view, — to  lessen  the  whole 
amount  of  debt,  and  to  lower  the  interest  payable  on  what  remained. 
The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  shown  the  value,  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  of  the  Government  credit.  It  became  an 
understood  principle  that  money  lent  to  Government,  and  thus 
secured  upon  the  credit  of  Government,  was  an  excellent  form  of 
capital ;  and  when  advances  were  required,  or  when  it  became  con- 
venient to  substitute  a  single  great  creditor  for  a  number  of  little 
ones,  this  principle  had  been  brought  into  use.  Two  such  attempts 
had  been  made,  the  one  by  Harley  in  1711,  the  other  by  Walpole  in 
1717.  Harley,  when  Lord  Treasurer,  had  ioimd  a  floating  debt 
(a  debt,  that  is,  payable  on  demand  of  the  creditor)  of  ten  millions, 
and  had  got  rid  of  the  danger  of  immediate  demand  by  forming  a 
company  of  the  creditors  of  this  floating  debt.     The  ten  millions  were 
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founded,  that  is,  the  interest  and  not  the  capital  was  paid  ;  the  interest 
was  secured  upon  the  customs,  and  the  fund  of  ten  millions  became 
Fownation  of  the  capital  of  the  company  of  creditors,  who  were  incor- 
com^ny^  ^'*  porated  as  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain 
1711-  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and  to  whom  subsequently 

the  mercantile  advantages  granted  to  England  at  Utrecht  were  given. 
These  came  to  but  little,— the  Assiento,  or  supply  of  slaves,  and  the 
admission  of  a  yearly  ship  of  500  tons  burden  to  the  American 
colonies.  Even  this  advantage  was  lost  in  the  difficulties  which  arose 
with  Alberoni.  The  first  ship  did  not  sail  till  1717,  and  as  far  as  the 
South  Sea  trade  went  Harley's  plan  was  a  failure.  But  the  credit 
gained  by  the  Company  in  the  transaction  was  good,  other  lines  of 
trade  were  opened  up,  and  the  Company  became  great,  flourishing 
and  powerful. 

In  1717  Walpole  had  been  very  desirous  to  diminish  the  National 
Debt.  He  established  the  first  sinking  fund,  borrowing  £600,000  at 
only  four  per  cent.,  using  this  money  to  pay  ofiF  liabilities  bearing  a 
higher  interest,  and  applying  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  extinction 
of  the  debt.  He  also,  taking  advantage  of  the  value  of  Government 
credit,  induced  both  the  Bank  and  the  South  Sea  Company  to  accept 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  the  money  they  had  already  advanced, 
and  to  advance  between  them  nearly  ;£5,000,000  more,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  as  far  as  possible  those  holders  of  redeemable  debts 
-«.  B    *v  o        who  refused  to  accept  the  lowered  rate  of  interest.     The 

The  South  Sea  ^  «        w  .  .       .    , 

Scheme.  great  South   Sea   Scheme   of    1720  was  in    principle 

"*°"  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  this  manoeuvre.     The  South 

Sea  Company,  believing  devoutly  in  the  power  of  credit,  was  anxious 
to  extend  itself  as  far  as  possible.  The  Government  was  bo  eager  for 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  that  the  King  had  made  special  mention  ol 
it  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  Parliament  in  the  close  of 
1719.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proposition  of  Blunt,  director 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  found  a  ready  hearing  with  the  ministers. 
Between  them  an  arrangement  was  devised,  perfectly  justifiable  and 
harmless  as  far  as  the  principle  of  it  went.  The  bulk  of  the  Govern- 
ment debt  consisted  in  redeemable  and  irredeemable  annuities,  on 
all  of  which  large  interest  was  paid,  and  on  which  that  interest  must 
continue  to  be  paid  unless  the  holder  of  the  annuity  voluntarily 
reduced  it.  There  is  said  to  have  been  about  sixteen  millions  of  each 
cIabs  of  security.  Government  wished  to  bring  the  whole  mass  into 
one  general  fund,  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  was  so  greedy  of  the  Government  credit,  that  it  expressed 
tteelf  anxious  to  add  the  whole  of  this  enormous  amount  to  its 


capital.     It  is  plain  that  any  transaction  of  the  sort,  as  far  as  regarded 
I.  I  the  irredeemable  annuities,  must  have  been  entirely  voluntary.    All 

'  '  that  the  Government  could  do  was  to  allow  the  Company  to  persuade 

the  holders  to  exchange  their  annuities  for  shares  in  the  Company. 
With  regard  to  the  holders  of  redeemable  annuities,  payment  in  full 
must  be  offered,  but  that  payment  might  be  given  in  shares  of  the 
Company.  In  other  words,  those  who  accepted  the  exchange  became 
proprietors  in  the  Joint-stock  South  Sea  Company  to  the  amount  of 
their  claim  on  the  Government.  With  regard  to  the  Government, 
the  South  Sea  Company  alone  became  creditor,  instead  of  a  multitude 
of  old  annuitants,  and  was  contented  to  receive  henceforward,  instead 
of  the  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  the  annuitants  had  received,  five  per 
cent,  till  the  year  1727,  and  after  that  four  per  cent,  till  the  capital 
as  well  as  the  interest  should  be  returned,  for  the  fund  was  made  a 
redeemable  one.  If  the  transaction  were  thoroughly  successful  the 
capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company  would  be  increased  by  about  thirty- 
two  millions,  advanced  to  Government  at  five  per  cent.,  and  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  five  per  cent,  interest  instead  of  seven  or 
eight,  besides  having  the  power  of  redeeming  the  capital. 

So  great  were  the  advantages  understood  to  be  gained  by  this 
accession  of  capital  in  Government  hands,  that  other 

..IT,  Competition 

compames  washed  to  share  in  them.  It  was  voted  by  of  other 
a  large  majority  that  these  advantages  should  be  put  up  "*'™***°^"- 
to  public  competitiom  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  set  to  work  outbidding  each  other,  the  latter  finally  pro- 
posing terms  which  were  virtually  a  payment  to  Government  of 
seven  millions  and  a  half.  This  money  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  to  pay  off  public  debts  redeemable  before  the  year 
1723,  and  after  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  capital  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  itself.  It  is  plain  that  for  the  success  of  this  scheme 
two  things  were  requisite.  In  the  first  place,  a  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  accept  the  Company's  shares  in  exchange  for  their 
Government  annuities ;  without  that  Government  would  not  be  freed, 
nor  would  the  Company  get  its  increased  capital.  But  this  exchange 
would  of  course  bring  in  no  ready  money.  Secondly,  therefore,  a  large 
number  of  new  shareholders  would  be  required  to  subscribe,  paying 
for  their  shares  in  ready  money,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  holders  of  redeemable  annuities  who  refused  all  exchange,  and 
to  cover  the  heavy  premium  of  .£7,000,000.  Now  both  of  these 
objects  were  dependent  on  the  popularity  of  the  Company's  shares ; 
and  it  was  in  this  that  the  mistake  of  the  arrangement  lay  ;  Govern- 
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ment  had  in  fact  made  too  good  a  bargain.  By  an  extensive  system 
of  bribes  large  sums  of  fictitious  capital  were  invented  and  dis- 
tributed gratis  among  influential  members  of  the  Government,  and 
still  more  largely  among  the  hungry  Hanoverian  courtiers,  whose 
influence  it  was  regarded  as  all  important  to  secure.  All  fear  of  the 
siiccess  of  the  scheme  was  almost  immediately  removed.  So  great 
was  the  belief  in  the  vast  Company,  backed  up  by  this  huge  accession 
of  Government  credit,  so  well  had  the  directors  done  their  business, 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  annuitants  pressed  with  extreme 
haste  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  though  those  terms  were  very  low. 
The  public  were  then  invited  to  subscribe  the  new  capital.  Five 
separate  subscriptions  of  upwards  of  a  million  were  in  succession 
opened,  and  all  filled,  with  equal  rapidity. 

It  was  however  in  its  secondary  effects,  rather  than  in  its  immediate 
consequences,  that  the  scheme  exerted  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
fluence. There  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  country,  and  there 
was  no  satisfactory  way  of  using  it.  Much  had  been  hoarded,  for 
there  were  not  then  as  now  numerous  industrial  investments  in  the 
market  in  which  small  sums  could  be  employed.  The  apparent 
The  rage  for  success  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  the  promises 
itock-jobbing.  wMch  it  held  out  for  rapid  fortune-making,  excited  the 
spirit  of  speculation  to  the  highest  degree,  and  companies  sprang 
into  existence  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Some  were  real  and 
serious — waterworks,  paving  companies,  and  companies  for  the 
improvement  of  all  branches  of  manufacture.  Some  were  mere 
transparent  impostures — as  a  company  for  the  importation  of 
Spanish  donkeys,  for  the  fixing  of  quicksilver,  or  for  wheels  of 
perpetual  motion.  It  did  not  matter  much  what  they  were,  for 
the  rage  for  stock-jobbing  was  such  that  any  hardy  promoter  of  a 
company  might  hope  to  float  it  at  all  events  till  he  had  himself 
realized  a  handsome  fortune.  Change  Alley  became  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  excitement — people  in  all  lines  of  life  hurrying  to  buy  and 
sell  as  during  the  railway  mania  of  our  own  time.  But  among  all 
the  companies  the  South  Sea  Company  maintained  its  pre-eminence, 
and  its  shares  rose,  till  in  August  the  £100  share  was  worth  £1000. 
The  Comps^iy  continued  to  promise  largely,  even  fifty  per  cent 
profits.  Tfie  absurdity  and  danger  of  such  reckless  proceedings  began 
to  become  obvious.  The  nominal  value  of  all  the  shares  in  all  the 
companies  then  existing  was  held  to  be  £500,000,000,  or  twice  the 
value  of  all  the  land  in  England.  But  many  of  these  companies, 
being  unchartered,  were  illegal,  and  had  no  right  to  issue  shares, 
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and  the  legitimate  companies,  especially  the  South  Sea,  looked  with 
jealousy  at  their  illegal  competitors.  Apparently  unconscious  how 
much  their  own  success  depended  upon  the  universal  delusion,  they 
proceeded  to  prosecute  some  companies  which  had  acted  Bnr«ting  of 
illegally.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  nation  «i«  bubble, 
began  to  return  to  its  senses ;  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  stocks  of 
all  unchartered  companies  fell  with  extreme  rapidity.  In  the 
universal  ruin  they  carried  with  them  the  South  Sea  Company. 
The  panic  was  as  rapid  as  the  eagerness  to  purchase  had  been. 
Before  the  end  of  September  South  Sea  stock  was  at  175.  The 
difference  between  that  sum  and  the  £1000  which  they  had  touched 
will  give  some  measure  of  the  loss  involved.  The  ruin  among  all 
classes  was  unspeakable. 

So  great  was  the  desolation  that  it  was  found  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  intervene.  Not  that  the  great  Company  itself  was  in 
any  way  bankrupt,  its  shares  were  still  at  a  large  premium,  they 
never  fell  below  175 ;  not  that  any  law  of  political  economy  had 
been  broken  ;  Government  had  never  pledged  itself  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  Company,  or  to  force  either  its  shares  or  its  engagements 
on  the  public  ;  but  simply  because  private  speculation  punj«bmeat  of 
had  caused  so  vast  an  amount  of  misery,  and  because  "*«  directon. 
the  nation  was  exasperated  at  it,  interference  became  absolutely 
necessary.  Examination  into  all  the  details  of  the  plan  no  doubt 
proved  a  considerable  amount  of  venality  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, 
of  bribery  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  But  even  thus  it 
was  freely  acknowledged  that  under  no  old  law  had  any  crime  been 
committed,  and  it  required  a  retrospective  Act  of  Pariiament  and 
the  creation  of  a  temporary  crime  to  bring  the  directors  within  the 
reach  of  punishment.  As  Gibbon  said,  the  steps  taken  were  in 
fact  an  act  of  popular  vengeance  and  contrary  to  justice.  The  private 
property  of  the  directors  was  confiscated  and  added  to  the  unallotted 
stock  to  form  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers ;  debts  due  to  the 
Company  for  stock  purchased  at  exorbitant  prices  but  not  paid  for 
were  remitted  on  payment  of  ten  per  cent. ;  the  remaining  capital 
was  divided  among  the  new  proprietors.  As  a  set  off,  the  Company 
was  relieved  of  £7,000,000  due  by  it  to  the  Government. 

These  measures  are  due  exclusively  to  Walpole,  the  one  man 
specially  fitted  from  his  financial  abilities  to  deal  with  the 
present  crisis,  and  in  whose  favour  it  was  remembered   of*wISiie. 
that  he  had  been  out  of  office  when  the  plan  was  set  on   "^^• 
foot.     The  official  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the  South  Sea 
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Scheme  left  him  indeed  in  a  position  of  undisputed  supremacy  in 
the  House.  Several  members  of  the  Government  were  implicated 
in  the  frauds  of  the  Company ;  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  found  guilty  and  expelled  the  House.  The  younger 
Craggs  died  of  smallpox  before  the  inquiry  was  completed,  and  his 
father  committed  suicide.  Charles  Stanhope  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  three  only,  and  although  Sunderland  was  declared 
innocent  by  a  large  majority,  public  opinion  was  so  strong  against 
him  that  he  had  to  leave  the  ministry.  In  the  following  year  he 
died.  During  the  angry  debates  which  arose  on  these  matters  Lord 
Stanhope  had  been  attacked  with  virulence  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton, 
and  the  anger  which  he  had  felt  had  been  such  as  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  of  which  he  died  shortly  before  his  relative  Charles 
Stanhope  was  acquitted.  There  remained  no  possible  rival  to 
Walpole,  who  with  his  brother-in-law  Townshend  returned  to  power 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Thus,  when  the  new  Parliament 
assembled,  he  found  himself  absolute  master  of  the  field,  at  the  head 
of  an  unbroken  Whig  party,  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  for  twenty  years  maintained  his  position,  to  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  England  and  to  the  lasting  security  of  the  reigning  house. 

Not  that  the  Jacobites  were  as  yet  extinct,  but  they  were  silenced 
Revival  of  ui  Parliament,  and  had  to  rely  upon  conspiracy  or 
jacobit«  hopei.  foreign  assistance.  Their  hopes  in  fact  were  at  this 
moment  in  some  respects  higher  than  ever,  for  the  disturbance  and 
discontent  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  together 
with  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  seemed  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  for 
greater  activity.  The  Stuart  papers  prove  the  existence  of  a  well- 
organized  intrigue,  under  the  management  of  a  Committee  of  five, 
Lord  Orrery,  the  Earl  of  Arran  Lord  Ormond's  brother.  Lord  North, 
Lord  Gower,  and  Atterbury  Bishop  of  Kochester.  The  letters  display 
in  a  very  curious  manner  the  false  hopes  with  which  the  party  were 
constantly  buoyed  up.  Atterbury  indeed  showed  signs  of  considerable 
Bishop  wisdom,  the  reintroduction  of  Walpole  and  Townshend 

Atterbmyt  to  the  ministry  seemed  to  him  a  great  blow  to  the  cause. 
"The  reconciliation,**  he  writes,  "is  not  yet  hearty 
and  sincere,  but  I  apprehend  it  will  by  degrees  become  so.  The 
Tories  have  no  good  foundation  on  which  to  stand.  Disaffection 
and  uneasiness  will  continue  everywhere,  and  probably  increase. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  will  be  ever  in  the  true  interest  and  on  the 
side  of  justice.     The  present  settlement  will  perhaps  be  detested 
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every  day  more  and  more,  and  yet  no  effectual  step  will  or  can  be 
taken  to  shake  it."  The  great  South  Sea  Scheme  also  seemed  to 
him  a  difficulty.  "That  body  of  men,  who  have  increased  their 
capital  by  £40,000,000,  begin  to  look  formidable.  They  cannot  but 
be  the  governors  of  the  kingdom."  He  therefore  urged  instant  action 
before  the  Whig  settlement  had  time  to  ripen  or  the  financial  plans 
to  be  brought  to  successful  conclusion.  Even  a  few  years  later  the 
Earl  of  Orrery  wrote,  "  It  is  not  an  extravagant  computation  that 
four  out  of  five  of  the  whole  nation  wish  well  to  you."  Nevertheless 
aU  these  Jacobite  writers  were  obliged  to  confess,  even  after  the  failure 
of  the  scheme,  that  the  united  Whigs  were  too  powerful,  and  the 
general  prudence  of  all  classes  too  great,  to  allow  of  any  successful 
movement  without  assistance  from  abroad.  It  is  plain  also  that 
there  were  numerous  sections  and  much  want  of  discipline  in  the 
Jacobite  camp.  Atterbury's  influence  was  disapproved  of  by  many  ; 
Gower  had  a  band  of  followers  of  his  own  ;  and  James  was  so  alive 
to  this  source  of  weakness  that  he  earnestly  pressed  for  the  election 
of  a  responsible  head,  naming  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  the  fittest  persou 
for  the  purpose.  These  divisions,  and  the  want  of  self-reliance  in 
the  face  of  the  powerful  Government,  constantly  prevented  the 
Jacobites  from  obtaining  success;  their  agents  were  Failure  of 
perpetually  soliciting  foreign  countries  for  help,  and  «!•  coMpiracy. 
the  chain  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  Stanhope  had  wrought  was 
so  close,  that  such  ill-advised  requests  could  scarcely  fail  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  English  ministry.  Thus  a  determination  to  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  by  the 
death  of  Stanhope,  which  was  supposed  to  have  broken  the  link  with 
France,  and  by  the  new  election  for  Parliament,  was  brought  to 
Walpole's  knowledge.  The  Regent  had  been  asked  to  supply  5000 
men,  but  Dubois  was  not  likely  to  overthrow  the  diplomatic  edifice 
he  had  so  carefully  built  up.  He  at  once  informed  the  English 
minister  at  Paris.  And  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament 
George  was  able  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  conspiracy,  involving 
an  expedition  headed  by  James  and  Ormond  from  Spain  and  Italy, 
the  seizure  of  the  Tower,  the  Bank  and  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
declaration  in  London  of  King  James ;  and  at  the  same  tim«  he 
could  state  that  some  of  the  chiefs,  especially  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
were  already  under  arrest. 

The  superiority  of  the  Whig  party  was  now  shown  in  the  Bills 
that  were  passed  relative  to  this  conspiracy.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
4ct  was  suspended  for  a  whole  year,  the  longest  time  on  record  \ 
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Bums  were  granted  for  an  increase  of  the  army  ;  a  tax  of  ^100,000, 
to  be  collected  from  all  Nonjurors,  was  enacted  ;  and  as  the  evidence 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  go  before  a  Court  of  Law,  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  were  introduced  against  some  of  the  subordinate 
a<^ents,  and  against  Atterbury  himself,  who  was  forced  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  At  Calais  he  met  Bolingbroke,  who  had  just 
received  his  pardon  and  was  returning  to  England.  He  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  Pretender  after  the  failure  of  1715,  and 
had  vowed  never  again  to  serve  so  ungrateful  a  master.  None 
the  less  did  he  continue  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  hamper  by  his 
intrigues  the  Whig  party.  The  chief  cause  of  his  irritation  was 
that  his  overtures  were  rejected  by  Walpole,  who  already 
Carteret  and  began  to  show  that  thirst  for  power  and  jealousy  of  men 
Walpole.  ^£  great  talents  which  was  one  of  his  marked  character- 

istics, and  which  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  fall.  Carteret,  who 
with  Townshend  was  now  Secretary  of  State,  was  his  first  victim — a 
man  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  and  of  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  had  succeeded  to  much  of  the  influence  as  well 
as  to  the  views  of  Stanhope.  Abroad  he  was  inclined  to  plunge 
England  into  the  complications  of  Hanoverian  policy.  It  was  in 
fact  natural  that  with  his  great  knowledge  of  foreign  aff'airs  he 
should  be  led  to  consider  them  more  important  than  other  English 
statesmen,  who  then  as  now  were  inclined  towards  a  policy  of  isola- 
tion. At  home,  too,  his  views  were  less  exclusively  those  of  a  Whig 
partisan  than  those  of  his  fellow  ministers.  He  feared  probably 
less  than  the  occasion  demanded  the  strength  of  the  Jacobites.  He 
looked  upon  the  sole  possession  of  power  by  the  Whigs  on  the 
Hanoverian  succession  as  a  necessary  but  only  temporary  evil.  He 
was  desirous  of  a  far  larger  admission  of  the  Tory  element,  and 
would  willingly  have  admitted  Bolingbroke  and  those  Tories  who 
would  have  accompanied  him  among  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  or  at 
all  events  among  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  supporters.  But  to 
Walpole  such  views  were  exceedingly  distasteful.  He  well  knew 
Bolingbroke's  ability  and  feared  him  as  a  personal  rival.  He  felt 
also  that  if  Bolingbroke  were  instrumental  in  destroying  the  Tory 
opposition,  the  King  could  not  but  feel  under  considerable  obligations 
to  him,  and  that  his  own  exclusive  influence  would  be  shaken. 
Bolingbroke's  overtures  were  therefore  most  coldly  received,  and  he 
withdrew  again  to  Paris,  where  an  intrigue  was  going  on,  in  which  he 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  his  friend 
Oftrteret.     The  intrigue  itseji  was  of  9  very  despicable  character,  and 
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was  connected  with  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Madame  de  Platen, 
sister  of  the  King's  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Darlington.  To  coun- 
teract Carteret,  who  was  employing  the  EngUsh  ambassador  in  the 
Countess's  interest,  Townshend  sent  Horace  Walpole  as  his  agent  to 
Paris.  The  existence  of  two  rival  ambassadors,  one  only  properly 
accredited,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  King,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
personal  friendship  for  Carteret,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  Walpole,  and  hia  rival  had  to  withdraw  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland. 

But  although  the  office  given  to  Carteret  was  regarded  as  a  retire- 
ment, in  the  present  instance  it  promised  to  be  no  sinecure.  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  lashed  to  fury  by  the  Excitement 
exceedingly  able  but  untrue  writings  of  Swift,  who  in  ^  irei"d. 
his  Drapier's  Letters  had  by  exaggeration  and  falsehood  given  an 
aspect  of  tyrannical  misgovemment  to  a  commonplace  and  legitimate 
financial  act.  There  was  great  need  of  a  new  small  coinage  for 
Ireland,  and  Walpole  had  given  a  patent  in  1722  to  a  certain  William 
Wood,  giving  him  power  to  coin  farthings  and  halfpence  to  the  value 
of  X108,000.  The  contract  and  quality  had  been  declared  satisfac- 
tory by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  Irish  Parliament 
declared  that  the  patent  would  occasion  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  an  extraordinary  assertion  based  upon 
the  fact  that  a  pound  of  rough  copper  in  Ireland  was  worth  twelve 
pence,  while  a  pound  of  coined  fine  copper  was  to  be  worth  thirty 
pence.  But  the  mint  in  London  gave  eighteenpence  a  pound  for  its 
copper.  The  charge  of  coinage  was  fourpence,  the  duties  upon 
copper  imported  into  Ireland  were  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  difl'erence 
of  exchange  between  England  and  Ireland  rendered  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  the  weight  reasonable.  Of  course,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
the  patentee  made  something  by  the  bargain,  especially  as  the 
voracious  Duchess  of  Kendal  had  been  bribed  to  obtain  it.  But  all 
facts  and  all  reasoning  were  useless  against  the  storm  raised  by  Swift's 
Letters,  and  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  exhibited  his  usual  prudence 
in  accepting  inevitable  defeat,  and  cancelling  the  patent,  that  Ireland 
was  quieted. 

It  was  not  in  Ireland  only  that  the  financial  measures  of  Walpole 
met  with  opposition.  For  years  the  tax  upon  malt  had  been  with 
great  difficulty  collected  in  Scotland.      This   tax  had 

1  1  1    •    J.  1  a  ,-1  Dlstnrbaneei 

been  changed  mto  a  charge  of  threepence  upon  every  in  Scotland, 
barrel  of  ale.     Edinburgh  was  in  commotion,  and  the    ^^^" 
brewers  refused  to  brew.    Lord  Isla,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  brother, 
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was  acting  as  Walpole*s  agent  in  the  matter.  He  prudently 
declined  to  interfere,  certain  that  love  of  profit  would  speedily  break 
up  the  combination.  A  public  meeting,  Walpole  tells  us,  was  held, 
and  the  question  put  by  the  chairman,  "Brew  or  not  brewl"  He 
began  by  asking  the  man  on  his  right  hand.  But  he  and  many 
who  followed  him  refused  to  vote,  till  at  last  one  bolder  than  the 
rest  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  majority  and  voted  "Brew."  The 
assembly  broke  up  in  some  confusion,  but  before  morning  there  were 
forty  brewhouses  hard  at  work  in  Edinburgh  and  ten  in  Leith. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  offers  but  little  of  interest  in  domestic 
history,  but  before  Walpole  could  enter  unchecked  on  that  course  of 
peaceful  policy  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  long  tenure  of 
ofi&ce,  he  had  yet  one  difficulty  with  Spain  to  overcome,  while  at 
home  there  was  already  springing  up  that  opposition  of  discontented 
Whigs  combined  with  the  Tory  party,  which,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  Bolingbroke  behind  the  scenes,  and  led  in  Pwliament 
by  the  ability  of  Pulieney,  was  ultimately  successful  in  diiving  the 
great  minister  from  office.  Since  the  adhesion  of  Spain 
to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  the  fall  of  Alberoni,  a 
Congress  had  been  sitting  at  Cambrai  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  final  settlement  of  Europe.  The  chief  points  at  issue 
were  the  renunciation  of  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  to  which  the 
Austrian  Emperor  fondly  clunnr,  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  the  Emperor  also  claimed,  and  the 
restoration  to  their  owners  of  certain  Italian  provinces  of  which 
the  Emperor  had  taken  possession.  To  gain  these  ends,  Spain, 
absolutely  renouncing  the  policy  of  Alberoni,  attached  itself  closely 
to  France  and  England,  purchased  the  favour'  of  the  latter  country 
by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  renewing  the  Assiento  and  the  annual 
ship  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  of  the  former  by  a  marriage-treaty. 
This  marriage-treaty  Orleans  was  induced  to  accept  in  pursuance  of 
his  plan  for  keeping  continual  hold  of  the  regency ;  all  views  oi 
ultimate  succession  were  gradually  fading  from  him  as  the  young 
King  improved  in  health.  It  was  a  threefold  arrangement ;  the 
Infanta  Mary  Anne,  then  only  three  years  old,  was  to  marry  Louis  XV., 
the  two  daughters  of  the  Regent  were  to  marry  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  Don  Carlos,  presumptive 
heir  to  Parma  and  Tuscany.  Spain  had  thus  done  so  much  that  she 
awaited  with  confidence  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Cambrai. 
But  that  Congress  was  very  slow  in  its  operations,  and  the  hasty 
Queen  of  Spain  and  her  ambitious  husband  began  to  weary  of  th? 
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ill  success  of  their  concessions,  and  to  think  that  perhaps  after  all 
matters  might  be  brought  to  a  more  speedy  termination  by  direct 
action,  without  mediators,  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Spanish 
Government  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  step,  because  it  had  been 
persuaded  that  the  Austrian  court  would  lend  no  unwilling  ear  to 
direct  negotiations. 

This  belief  had  been  forced  upon  the  King  and  Queen  by  a 
strange,  adventurous,  but  very  able  foreigner,  who  was  intrignet  of 
rapidly  rising  into  somewhat  the  same  position  in  Spain  ^pp****- 
that  Alberoni  had  held.  This  was  the  Baron  Ripperda.  A  Dutchman 
by  origin,  a  soldier  by  profession,  he  was  unusually  well  versed  in 
the  details  of  business  and  of  political  economy.  He  had  taken  up 
all  Alberoni's  views  as  to  the  possible  expansion  of  the  resources  of 
Spain,  and,  thinking  there  was  more  room  for  his  ability  in  that 
country  than  in  Holland,  had  had  himself  naturalized  there.  He 
followed  the  King  during  his  temporary  resignation  of  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  returned  with  him  on  his  son's  death  to  the  possession 
of  full  power.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  throughout  Ripperda 
had  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  it  was  chiefly  at  his 
instigation  that  the  Congress  at  Cambrai  was  deserted  and  direct 
negotiations  between  the  courts  opened.  He  had  set  before  the 
King  and  Queen  very  plausible  reasons  not  only  for  a  negotiation 
but  for  a  change  of  policy,  no  less  complete  than  an  entire  desertion  of 
the  mediating  Powers  and  of  the  principle  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
and  a  close  friendship  with  the  House  of  Austria.  Spain  would 
thus  be  freed  from  the  constant  encroachments  of  England  upon  her 
trade,  and  the  interference  of  France,  which  had  been  very  irksome 
to  the  Spaniards  since  the  Bourbon  accession,  would  be  avoided 
The  old  question  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  exciting  the  animosity 
of  England  and  Austria  \  for  Austria,  in  distinct  contravention  of 
the  commercial  articles  of  that  treaty,  which  forbade  to  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  the  trade  of  India,  had  established  a  great  Ostend  India 
Company.  And  there  was  another  object  very  dear  to  the  Emperor's 
heart  towards  which  Spain  could  lend  important  aid.  It  could 
guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  pledge  itself,  that  is,  to  preserve  the 
Austrian  succession  to  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  a  pledge  which 
in  the  case  of  Spain  meant  a  great  deal,  as  Spain  had  fair  clsdms  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  succession  on  the  extinction  of  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  Austrian  house.  With  these  hopes  and  with 
these  offers  Ripperda  set  out  for  Vienna,  with  the  intention  of  entirely 
destroying  the  present  arrangements  of  Europe,  of  breaking  the 
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existing  marriage-treaty  with  the  Orleans  princesses,  of  eubstituting 
for  them  the  Austrian  archduchesses,  and  of  restoring  Europe  to 
its  ancient  attitude  by  the  close  alliance  of  Austria  and  Spain  in 
opposition  to  France  and  England. 

The  success  of  Ripperda's  scheme,  the  completion  of  his  great  act  of 
treachery,  was  rapidly  secured  by  an  act  of  a  very  similar  description 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  That  prince  had  an  almost 
insane  dread  of  the  possible  succession  of  the  Orleans  house  to  the 
French  throne  ;  to  preclude  its  possibility  he  desired  the  immediate 
marriage  of  the  young  king.  But  his  betrothed  Spanish  bride  was 
but  a  baby  ;  regardless  therefore  of  all  treaty  obligations,  the  Duke 
sent  her  back  almost  without  explanation  to  Spain,  and  married  the 
young  King  to  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  the  ex-King  of  Poland. 
The  rage  of  the  Spanish  king  knew  no  bounds  ;  he  sent  peremptory 
orders  to  Ripperda  to  bring  the  treaty  with  Austria  to  a 
Vienna.  couclusion  upou  any  terms.     Under  these  circumstances 

Apru  30. 1725.     ^^^  ^^^^  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  made  on  the  30th  of 

April  1725.  It  consisted  of  three  separate  treaties,  two  public  and 
one  private.  By  the  public  treaties  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
guaranteed ;  the  Spanish  ports  opened  to  German  commerce  ;  the 
succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  promised  to  Don  Carlos ;  and 
Austria  pledged  herself  to  use  her  best  influence  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Had  this  been  all  it  would 
have  been  fair  enough,  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  countries  left 
negotiating  uselessly  at  Cambrai,  but  not  otherwise  than  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  secret  treaty  the  English 
The  secret  Opposition  desired  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  the 

treaty.  transaction,  and  reprobated  the  action  of  the  Govern- 

ment in  forming  a  counter  treaty  as  Hanoverian.  But  there  can 
be  Httle  doubt  that  there  was  a  secret  treaty.  Its  tenor  was  after- 
wards disclosed  by  Ripperda.  In  it  the  marriages  between  the  two 
houses  were  arranged ;  Austria  and  Spain  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  the  restoration  of  the  Sluarts  ;  and  to  compel,  if  necessary  by 
force,  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  The  existence  of 
this  treaty  before  long  reached  the  ears  of  the  English  minister^ 
For  some  little  time  the  Jacobites  had  been  extremely  active.  An 
envoy  had  come  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  clans,  and  had  found 
them  not  disinclined  to  revolt ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  one  of  the 
Jacobite  leadei.^,  had  gone  abroad  and  held  ostentatiously  secret 
meetings  with  Rippeida.     Ripperda's  own  tongue  was  none  of  the 
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quietest,  and  he  boasted  constantly  of  his  great  plans.  The  threat 
against  the  power  of  England  was  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the 
attitude  of  Russia,  where  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  was  recei\dng 
large  subsidies  from  the  Spanish  court,  was  eager  to  win  for 
her  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Holstein  the  province  of  Sleswi^y  which 
the  Danes  had  taken  from  him. 

To  meet  this  threatening  alliance  therefore,  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  counter  Treaty  of  Hanover  was  signed  The  Treaty 
between  England,  France  and  Prussia,  for  mutual  assist-  <>'  Hanover, 
ance  should  either  of  the  countries  be  attacked.  The  real  intention 
was  to  compel  the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  Ostend  Company, 
and  to  withstand  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pretender. 
Ripperda  had  returned  in  triumph  to  Madrid  ;  but  his  success  was 
shortlived.  He  found  himseK  unable  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  Austrians  ;  the  people  of  Spain  hated  him ;  he  was 
driven  from  ollice,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  at  the  British  embassy, 
where  his  confessions  completely  justified  the  precautions  the 
Government  had  taken  in  bringing  about  the  Treaty  of  Hanover. 
In  spite  of  his  fall  the  treaty  he  had  arranged  still  continued 
eff'ective. 

It  seemed  as  if  Europe  was  upon  the  verge  of  a  great  war,  divided 
as  of  old  into  North  and  South,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Excitement 
The  indignation  excited  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  <>' Europe. 
England  was  very  great.  As  it  was  well  put  in  the  King's  speech, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  appropriation  of  the  EngHsh  trade  was  to  be 
given  to  one  country,  and  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  another,  as 
a  price  for  assisting  the  Stuart  Pretender  to  the  English  throne. 
Very  large  subsidies  were  granted,  and  the  army  and  na\y  increased. 
A  British  squadron  blockaded  Porto  Bello,  another  squadron  entered 
the  Baltic  to  overawe  the  Russians;  the  Spanish  galleons  were 
seized.  The  foolish  publication  of  a  direct  appeal  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  to  the  English  people  excited  the  anger  even 
of  the  Opposition,  and  secured  the  speedy  dismissal  of  Palm, 
the  Austrian  ambassador.  A  Spanish  army  proceeded  to  invest 
Gibraltar. 

But  the  skilful  though  selfish  policy  of  Prussia,  and  the  pacific 
tendencies  of  Walpole  and  of  the  new  French  minister  Fleury, 
produced  an  arrangement.  The  Emperor  found  that  his  position 
was  becoming  dangerous.  Prussia,  at  once  the  leader  of  the  princely 
opposition  to  the  Imperial  house,  and  yet  thoroughly  German 
in  its  tendencies,  determined  to  be  neutral.     It  could  not  assist  the 
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Emperor  in  supporting  a  treaty  which  by  its  marriage  clausei 
threatened  to  put  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  Imperial  throne.  The 
King  had  hopes  of  gaining  from  France  some  portion  of  the  Juliers 
succession.  But  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  become  of  great 
importance  in  European  politics ;  neither  party  could 
pre^iuarie.  ^^^  ^^^  without  it.  Its  ueutraHty  induced  the  Emperor 
May  31. 1727.  ^^  couscnt  to  the  signature  of  preliminaries  of  peace, 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  May  1727.  He  agreed  to  suspend  the 
Ostend  Company  for  seven  years,  and  to  refer  other  disputes  to  the 
general  Congress.  The  pacific  policy  which  had  produced  this 
arrangement  was  Walpole's.  The  skill  which  had  fomfed  the 
Treaty  of  Hanover,  the  dread  of  which  had  undoubtedly  produced 
the  peace,  belonged  to  Townshend.  And  here  began  the  ill-feeling 
between  the  brothers-in-law  which  ultimately  produced  the  dis- 
ruption of  their  friendship. 

The  period  of  this  exciting  foreign  crisis  was  rendered  interesting 
in  England  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Opposition  to  Walpole.  At 
the  back  of  that  Opposition  was  constantly  Bolingbroke.  Enormous 
bribes  had  secured  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Duchess  of 
SXou  hwdad  Kendal.  Great  stress  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
by  Boungbrok..  ^^Ipole  to  couseut  to  his  complete  restitution.  But 
Walpole  would  go  no  further  than  to  allow  a  restoration  of  property, 
the  attainder  and  consequent  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Peers 
was  kept  constantly  suspended  over  his  head.  His  anger  against 
the  minister  who  thus  thwarted  him  knew  no  bounds.  He  set 
himself  to  work  to  form  an  Opposition.  William  Pulteney,  an  old 
friend  of  Walpole's,  but  like  Carteret  cast  off  as  too  able,  lent  himself 
to  BoHngbroke's  plans,  and  became  his  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Between  them  they  established  the  Opposition  paper, 
the  Craftsman^  and  under  their  influence  every  measure  of  the 
Government  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Jacobite  or  Whig 
members.  Underhand  intrigue  promised  to  be  even  more  effectual 
than  overt  opposition.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  by  dint  of  bribing, 
had  grown  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Opposition.  She  was 
constantly  at  work  on  the  King,  urging  the  full  restoration  of 
Bolingbroke,  urging  even  the  admission  of  him  and  his  friends  to 
the  ministry,  and  the  dismissal  of  Walpole.  George  indeed  held 
bravely  to  his  old  minister.  He  showed  him  the  insidious  attacks 
which  the  Duchess  put  into  his  hands,  and  allowed  him  thus  to  meet 
and  counteract  them.  But  Walpole  himself  felt  that  the  constant 
importunity  of  the  favourite  would  sooner  or  later  have  its  effect. 
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He  was  even,  it  is  said,  thinking  of  withdrawing  to  the  Upper 
House,  when  the  King's  death  at  Osnabriick,  on  his  return   ^  ^. 
home  from  Hanover,  put  an  end  for  a  moment  to  the   death, 
almost  successful  intrigue.  '"^^ ''  "^• 

England  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  escaping  the  dangers 
which  generally  accompany  a  violent  change  of  dynasty.   Review  of 
The  attention  of  the  new  Government  is  usually  so   "^"  "*«°- 
constantly  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  its  position  in  the 
face  of  the  eager  opposition  of  its  worsted  rivals,  that  it  neglects  the 
external  interests  of  the  countr}%  and  the  nation  sinks  for  a  time 
into  insignificance.     In  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  the  nation 
had  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  great  statesman,  whose 
wide  policy,  carried  out  with  consummate  ability  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  had  raised  it  to  a  very  high  position.     At 
Utrecht  it  had  treated  as  one  of  the  first  European   importance  of 
nations.     The  skiU  of  Stanhope  had  secured  the  prestige    ^''^^'^^  *^"'*- 
thus  won.     It  was  England   which  was  the  chief  power  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  her  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  which  gave  the 
first  great  blow  to  the  plans  of  Alberoni.     Twice  the  appearance  of 
her  fleet  in  the  Baltic  had  overawed  the  North,  and  when  the  new 
European  combination  brought  about  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had 
threatened  the  existing  arrangements  of  Europe,  it  was  the  diplomacy 
of  England  which  called  into  e2dstence  the  counter  Treaty  of  Hanover. 

At  home  the  survey  of  the  reign  is  not  so  satisfactory.  There  was 
deep  depravity  in  both  domestic  and  public  life.  The  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
licentiousness  which  had  marked  the  whole  Stuart  pubuc 
period  had  lost  nothing  of  its  wickedness,  but  a  good  ^  ^^' 
deal  of  its  elegance,  in  its  union  with  the  corruption  of  a  small 
German  court.  With  a  king  without  wit,  without  taste  for  the  arts, 
without  knowledge  of  literature,  without  perception  of  beauty,  and 
swayed  by  two  ugly,  ignorant  and  rapacious  mistresses,  we  hear  with 
no  surprise  tales  of  the  coarseness  of  the  time.  If  possible,  the 
depravity  of  public  life  was  greater  than  the  private  immorality.  It  is 
enough  to  mark  the  character  of  the  reign  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  towards  its  close  convicted  of  disgracing  the 
seat  of  justice  by  receiving  bribes,  and  was  removed  with  Ignominy 
from  his  ofiice ;  that  three  ministers  at  least,  if  not  more,  were  compro- 
mised in  the  iniquitous  transactions  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  that  the  King's  mistress  amassed  an  immense  fortune  from  the 
bribes  by  which  her  favour  was  purchased.  But  even  worse  than 
this  shameless  venality  was  the  political  infidelity  which  universally 
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prevailed.  It  is  this  wHcli  is  tlie  real  danger  of  a  dispnted  succes- 
8ion.  There  is  an  nncertainty  as  to  which  party  may  nltimately  be 
successful,  which  engenders  a  spirit  of  poUtical  gambUng,  while  tor 
any  fancied  insults,  or  any  real  loss  of  power,  immediate  revenge  can 
be  sought  by  a  mere  transfer,  and  frequently  a  secret  transfer  ot 
allegiance.  To  this  may  be  added  the  tendency  of  compulsory  oaths, 
which  men  persuade  themselves  that  they  may  accept  as  a  matter 
of  form,  and  which  therefore  weaken  all  sense  of  conscientious 
engagements.  There  was  hardly  a  statesman  of  note  who  had  not 
more  or  less  tampeit)d  with  the  Jacobite  party.  Even  Walpole  is 
not  quite  clear  of  the  charge,  while  the  whole  body  of  High  Tories 
were  in  constant  danger  of  drifting  into  Jacobitism. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  cause  leading  to  low  political  morality. 
The  reigning  King  was  a  foreigner  in  all  his  habits  and 
SJ  ETov'/rian    in  all  his  tastes.     He  was  surrounded  by  a  Hanoverian 
courtiers.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  regarded  England  as  an  instrument  for  the 

aacrrandizement  of  Hanover,  and  formed  a  centre  for  all  intrigues  to 
^n  the  royal  favour  at  the  expense  of  patriotism.     It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  their  influence  was  less  directly  felt  in  English  politics, 
and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  those  very  Hanoverian  predilections  of 
the  King,  which  are  so  often  urged  against  him,  that  their  influence 
was  not  greater.     He  was  so  thoroughly  German  in  language  and  in 
thought,  he  was  so  incapable  of  comprehending  the  English  Con- 
stitution and  manners,  that  his  real  interests  were  entirely  centred 
on  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  in  all  matters  m  which  they  were 
not  concerned  he  left  England  to  work  out  its  own  revolution,  and 
was  compelled,  moreover,  to  throw  himself  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
that  party  on  whom  the  revolution  rested,  and  with  whom  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  secure  the  completion  of  that  revolution, 
and  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  ParUamentary  King.     It  was 
fortunate  that  that  party  was  guided  by  the  ^dsdom  of  Walpole. 
That  jealousy  of  power  which  was  his  chief  weakness  was  itself  an 
advantage,  since  it  tended  to  exclude  from  power  the  Tory  party,  and 
gave  a  united  character  to  the  Government,  which  proved  the  hope- 
lessness of  success  to  all  who  did  not  accept  it. 
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Walpole 
retains  hi* 
position. 


THE  ascendancy  of  Walpole  was  in  great  jeopardy  on  the  death  of 
George  I.    Bolingbroke's  intrigues  against  him,  backed  by 
all  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  had  indeed 
been    thwarted    by    the    straightforward    manner    in 
which  George  I.  had  put  all  complaints  against  him  into 
the  minister's  own  hands— a  striking  instance  of  that  love  of  justice 
and  fidelity  to  old  friends  which  were  the  redeeming  traits  of  his 
otherwise  uninteresting  character.     But  Walpole  had  now  to  do  with 
a  sovereign  whom  as  Prince  of  Wales  he  had  always  opposed,  and 
who  had  been  knowTi  to  use  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation 
with  regard  to  him.     George  II.,  a  little,  dry  man,  gifted  with  the 
hereditary  bravery  and  obstinacy  of  his  family,  but    with    very 
limited  abilities,  and  a  mind  far  more  easily  touched  by  little  things 
than  by  broad  interests,  could  not  be  expected  to  forget  Walpole's 
opposition,  nor  to  appreciate  his  calm,  tolerant  wisdom.     When 
Walpole  brought  him  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  at  once 
directed  to  apply  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  a  dull,  orderly  man, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Treasurer  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.    Walpole  was  wise  enough  to  profess  friendship  for  the  new 
favourite,  who  even  employed  the  ability  of  his  predecessor  to  draw 
up  the  speech  which  the  King  was  to  deliver  to  the  Council    For 
some  days  it  was  believed  that  Walpole's  power  was  gone.     His 
usual  throng  of  followers  deserted  him  and  crowded  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton's  lev^e.     But  before  any  definite  arrangements  had  been 
made.  Sir  Spencer  unwisely  gave  Walpole  opportunities  for  personally 
explaining  himself  to  the   King.      He  was  thus  able  to  remove 
the  bad  impression  the  King  had  received  as  to  his  foreign  policy, 
and  to  outbid  his  rivals  in  the  arrangements  he  proposed  to  make  for 
the  Civil  List,  a  point  very  close  to  the  King's  heart.     He  completely 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Queen  to  his  interests  ;  and  when  she  heard 
that  Compton  had  had  to  appeal  to  his  assistance  in  arranging  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
George  the  absurdity  of  employing  a  minister  who  was  obliged  to 
lean  for  support  upon  his  rival.     The  Queen's  influence,  which  was 
very  great,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour.     Tie  ministry  continued 
unchanged.      Compton,   feeling  his    brief    importance    at    an  end, 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  shortly  afterwards  accepted  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Council  as  Lord  Wilmington. 

The  offer  which  bad   proved  so   effective  in  securing  Walpole's 
Increase  of  the     powcr  coHsistcd  of  a  Civil  List  increased  by  £130,000, 
and  a  jointure  of  £100,000  to  Queen  Caroline.     The  Civil 
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List,  which  had  been  settled  after  the  Revolution  at  £700,000  a  year 
from  all  sources,  had  proved  insufficient,  saddled  as  it  then  was  with 
a  variety  of  expenses,  such  as  the  judges'  and  ambassadors'  salaries, 
beyond  the  mere  expenses  of  the  Court.  Anne  had  been  £1,200,000 
in  debt,  George  L  £1,000,000  Walpole  now  offered  to  induce 'the 
House  to  raise  it  to  £800,000  a  year,  allowing  the  King  to  claim 
anything  beyond  that  sum  which  should  arise  from  the  hereditary 
revenues. 

Before  long  Walpole  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  King  himself, 
but  it  was  at  first  chiefly  on  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  that  he 
relied.     She  was  a  woman  of  very  considerable  ability.     Her  intellec- 
tual fault  indeed  was  an  attempt  to  know  too  much.   The  influence 
She  collected  around  her  men  of  learning  of  all  sorts,   <>'  *^«  <J^«e"- 
dabbled  in  divinity,  dabbled  in  metaphysics,  patronized  poetry,  and 
delighted  in  Ustening  to  theological  discussions,  in  which  she  kept  the 
part  of  strict  neutraHty,  beUeving  it  is  thought  but  little  on  either 
«ide.    But  her  influence  in  bringing  forward  men  of  ability,  especially 
in  the  Church,  was  very  great.     Her  sense  was  excellent,  and  by 
means  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  King's  royal  immorality,  she  contrived 
to  rule  him  absolutely.    She  thoroughly  appreciated  Walpole,  and 
together  they  pursued  that  policy,  which  was  no  doubt  the  right  one 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.   This 
consisted  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  every  direction—  ^^il""' 
peace  abroad,  peace  at  home.     If  any  point  was  strongly   "^^'^y- 
contested  it  was  given  up ;   if  any  abuse  was  unobserved  it  was 
suffered  to   rest   untouched;  and  in  general   their  object  was  to 
let  the  nation   learn  by  its    material    prosperity   the   advantages 
of  an  orderly  and  settled  Government.     As  a  consequence  of  this 
policy  the  period  of  Walpole's  government  was  uneventful,  and  was 
occupied    rather  with   the  gi-eat   Parliamentary  struggle  between 
himself  and  the   Opposition   under   Pulteney  than   by  any  great 
national  affairs. 

The  chief  strength  of  that  Opposition  consisted  of  the  discontented 
Whigs,  most  of  whom  were  driven  to  oppose  Walpole  character  of 
by  his  insatiable  love  of  power.  We  have  already  seen  *^«  oppositioii. 
Pulteney  and  Carteret  forced  from  the  ranks  of  the  Government,  and 
all  overtures  with  Bolingbroke  rejected.  In  1730,  Walpole  qu^rreUed 
with  his  old  friend  and  brother-in-law  To^^^lshend,  who  was  only 
restrained  by  his  patriotism  from  joining  the  Opposition.  In  1733, 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  added  to  the  list.  These  leaders  had  behind 
them  a  certain  quantity  of  supporters  who  took  the  name  of  Patriots, 
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and   wished  to  be  regarded  as  the   true  old  Whigs,  looking  upon 
Walpole  with   his  large  majority  as  seceders  from  them.    There 
was   much  plausibility  in   this  view  :  for  the  Whig   party  under 
Walpole  seemed  to  have  become  closely  attached  to  the  Crown,  and 
was   supported   principally   by  Crown   influence.     As   the  original 
principle  of  the  Whigs  had  been  antagonism  to  the  over-great  power 
of  the  Crown,  it  could  be  plausibly  urged  that  they  had  now  assumed 
the  position  of  their  former  enemies.    The   Hanoverian  line  had 
ascended   the   throne   with  a   parliamentary  as  contrasted   with  a 
hereditary  title  ;  it  had  therefore  naturally  found  its  chief  supporters 
among  the  Whigs.     With  the  Hanoverians  that  party  had  entered 
upon  power.    But  the  Revolution,  while  practically  subordinating 
the  power  of  the  King  to  that  of  Parliament,  had  constitutionally 
left  it  untouched.     The  Hanoverian  kings  did  not  indeed  employ  it 
to  its  full,  but  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  who,  by  means 
of  the  royal  influence,  practically  ruled  England  with  as  unques- 
tioned a  sway  as  any  great  minister  of  the  Stuarts.     The  difi'erence 
lay  in  this,  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  consisted  in  the  immense 
influence  it  possessed  by  means  of  pensions,  places,  and  the  command 
of  the  public  money,  and  worked  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  in  opposition  to  it.    The  patriot  Whigs  were  conscious  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  were  true  to  their  principles  in  opposing 
it.     Their  error  lay  in  this,  that  they  did  not  understand  that  that 
power  was  formidable  only  so  long  as  there  was  a  venal  House  of 
Commons.     Eager  as  they  thought  for  liberty,  they  formed  a  close 
connection  with  the  High  Tories  and  Jacobites,  the  greatest  enemies 
of  liberty  ;  and  in  their  eagerness  for  office  did  their  best  to  oppose 
that  Government,  which  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  was  the  only 
safeguard  against  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  for  the  events  of  1745 
render  it  plain  that  danger  from  the  Jacobites  was  as  yet  by  no  means 
over.    In  fact,  however,  principle  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter, 
it  was  personal  animosity  to  the  minister,  and  anger  at  exclusion 
from  office,  which  inspired  the  Opposition.     Even  the  party  names 
*'  Whig  "  and  "  Tory  "  were  beginning  to  lose  their  meaning.     By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  House  was  thoroughly  attached  to  the 
Hanoverian    succession.     Some  fifty  Jacobites  sat  in  it  under  the 
guidance  of  Shippen,  and  a  certain  number  of  country  gentlemen, 
with  Wyndham  at  their  head,  still  retained  the  title  of  Hanoverian 
Tories.     But  the  Parliamentary  struggle  lay  in  fact  between  different 
sections  of  the  Whigs,  either  of  which,  whatever  their  pretensions 
may  have  been  when  out  of  office,  would  probably  have  acted  in 
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much  the  same  way  had  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  It  was  not 
tiU  the  close  of  this  reign  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  that  the  old 
party  names  began  again  to  acquire  significance.  It  had  become 
evident  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  but  Httle 
dimmished,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  Revolution,  had  as  it  were  been 
placed  m  commission  in  the  hands  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  by  means  of  their  own  ParHamentary  influence,  added  to 
the  Kmg's  power  which  they  wielded,  had  assumed  a  monopoly  of 
the  Government  antagonistic  at  once  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  people 
Those  who  regarded  this  condition  of  things  as  a  disturbance  of  the 
old  balance  of  the  Constitution  began  to  raUy  round  the  King  and 
when  George  III.  resumed  into  his  ovm  hands  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  broke  with  the  Whig  oligarchy,  he  found  his  support  in 
this  new  Tory  party. 

To  oppose  the  many  able  men  whom  enmity  to  the  ministers  had 
driven  mto  the  ranks  of  the  Patriots,  the  Government   strength  of 
had  little  more  than  the  inert  strength  of  an  unfailing'   tneooverLent 
majority  to  show.     Besides   Walpole   himself,  whose''  talents  were 
unquestioned,  the  Government  consisted  of  somewhat  second-rate 
men,  such  as  Newcastle,  whose  fussy  silliness  was  a  constant  theme 
of  jest.  Stanhope,  Lord   Harrington,  an  exceUent  diplomatist   but 
no  poHtician,  and  Lord  Hervey,  a  clever  but  bitter  and  effeminate 
courtier.      But  the   Government  was  supported   on  almost    every 
question  of  importance  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  House,  whose  votes 
the  surpassmg  skill  of  Walpole  as  a  manager  secured-many  of  them 
by  small  places  and  pensions,  or  other  "  considerations,"  as  bribes 
were  then  called.     That  Walpole  reduced  the  purchase  of  a  majority, 
a  practice  by  no  means  unknown,  to  a  system  must   be  aUowed! 
It  may  be  urged  in  his  favour,  that  he  used,  but  did  not  cause,  the 
yenaUty  prevalent  among  aU  pubHc  men  of  the  time,  and  employed 
It  so  aa  to  secure  what  was  upon  the  whole  the  government  most 
advantageous  for  England  at  the  time. 

The  folly  of  the  Pretender  spared  the  minister  aU  trouble  with 
regard  to  the  Jacobites,  for  James  had  succeeded  in  Deprewion  of 
alienating  his  ablest  partisans.  He  had  quarrelled  «ieJ»cobiui. 
with  Atterbury  as  he  quarreUed  with  Bolingbroke,  he  had  excited 
scandal  by  his  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  had  suffered  an  imworthy 
favourite,  Colonel  Hay,  or  Lord  Inverness  as  he  caUed  himself,  to 
supplant  aU  his  better  partisans  in  his  favour.  And  when  the  death 
ot  Lord  Mar  was  foUowed  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  and  of 
Atterbury  in  1732,  the  Jacobite  cause  feU  into  the  hands  of  very 
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inferior  agents,  whose  intrigues,  insignificant  ds  they  were,  seem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  known  by  Walpole. 

It  was  thus  with  one  source  of  danger  practically  removed  that 
Walpole  resumed  the  threads  of  foreign  policy.  The  last  reign  had 
European  closed  before  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Spain,  and 

sompUcatioM.      while  there  were  still  unsettled  difficulties  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,   although   preliminaries  had  been  signed  both  in  Paris 
and  in  Spain  by  what  is  known  as  the  Convention  of  the  Pardo. 
It  must  indeed  have  been  obvious  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  plau- 
sible as  it  seemed,  could  not  have  been  a  lasting  treaty.    The  Bourbons 
were  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  close  junction  of  the  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Ilapsburg  was  an  impossible  contradiction  of  aU 
history,  especially  as  the  desire  which  was  really  the  moving  passion 
of  the  Spanish  court,  the  establishment,  namely,  of  a  Spanish  kingdom 
in  Italy,  was  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Austria.    At 
the  same  time  the  shadow  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
kingdom  at  his  death  was  constantly  overhanging  the  Emperor. 
No  ideas  of  present  greatness,  not  even  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
Empire  to  the  position  it  had  held  under  Charles  V.,  appeared  in  his 
eyes  so  important  as  to  secure  the  reversion  of  his  own  estates  for 
his  daughter,  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which,  in  1713^ 
he  had  arranged  the  succession  to  his  hereditary  kingdoms.     It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  hurry  into  a  general  war,  which  must  of 
necessity  prevent  the  acceptance  of  that  arrangement.     There  was 
already   a   strongly    expressed    feeling    in    Germany   against    the 
marriages  on  which  the  Vienna  Treaty  rested,  and  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  placing  a  Spaniard  on   the   Imperial  throne.     The 
tlireatened  secession  of  his  chief  allies,  and  the  fear  of  postponing  the 
acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  were  sufficient  reasons  to  induce 
the  Emperor  to  withdraw  from  his  bargain.     He  therefore  accepted 
the  mediation  of  France,  where  Fleury,  though  he  probably  never 
for'^ot  the  old  policy  of  the  country   which  he  governed,  always 
apparently  exhibited  a  love  of  peace  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  disputed 
points  should  be  referred  to  a  general  Congress  to  be  held  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Soissons. 

At  the  Congress  the  Emperor,  afraid  of  exciting  the  national 
congresH  at  prejudices  of  the  Germans,  entirely  deserted  his  Spanish 
Boiasona.  aUies,  and  instead  of  hastening  a  favourable  negotiation, 

perpetually  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  As  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  the  great  point  at  issue  was  Gibraltar,  which  Spain  had 
already  besieged  in  vain.     The  ministry,  both  before  and  now,  seem 
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to  have  regarded  the  surrender  of  it  as  neither  impossible  nor  very 
injurious  ;  the  view  of  the  nation  was  very  different.  But  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  Congress  came  to  very  little.  Spain,  finding  her- 
self deserted  by  Austria,  and  observing  that  the  Congress  was  falling 
to  pieces  by  constant  delays,  had  recourse  to  a  direct  ^^^^  ^^ 
treaty  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November  1729  the  cele-  seviue. 
j  brated  Treaty  of  Seville  was  signed.  It  was  a  defensive  ^ov.  9, 1729. 
alliance  between  England,  Spain  and  France,  to  which  Holland 
subsequently  acceded.  Spain  revoked  all  the  privileges  granted  to 
Austrian  subjects  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  re-established  English 
trade  in  America  on  its  former  footing,  and  restored  all  captures. 
The  Assiento  was  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  securing  the  succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  by  substituting  Spanish  troops  for  the  neutral 
forces,  which  since  the  Preliminaries  had  been  occupying  those 
countries. 

The  Emperor  now  found  that  he  had  outwitted  himself.     He  had 
clung  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  just  long  enough  to  irrit;ite  two  of  the 
great  countries  of  Europe,  he  had  put  difficulties  in  the  DUappointment 
way  of  its  completion,  and  hesitated  about  fulfilling  it,   °'  *^«  Emperor 
just  long  enough  to  irritate  the  third.     Old  friends  and  old  foes  had 
made  common  cause.     His  hopes  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  seemed 
entirely  gone.     It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  sit  down  quietly 
while  Spanish  troops  occupied  fortresses  in  what  he  considered  his 
dominions.     He  broke  off   all  diplomatic   relations    with    Spain, 
sent  troops  into   Italy,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
seized  his  duchy.     But  all  men   really  knew  that  the  bribe  was 
ready,  if  they  would  only  give  it,  to  put  an  end  to  all  his  opposition. 
And  the  impatient  Queen  of  Spain— angry  with  the  shiUy-shally 
policy   of  her   new   allies   (who   would   not   insist   with   sufficient 
rapidity  on  the  completion  of  the  Seville  treaty),  throwing  over 
France,  which  she  regarded  as  the  chief  delinquent  in  the  matter- 
joined  with  England  and   Holland  to  offer  the  long  wished  for 
guarantee.     Thus  at  length  by  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna  aU  the 
much  vexed  questions  were  decided.     Austria  was  glad  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed  at  Seville,  agreed  to  destroy  the  Ostend 
Company,  to  establish  Don  Carlos  in  hii  duchies,  and   orvfelS***^ 
not  again  to  threaten  the  balance  of  European  power.   '^^'^  ^*'  ^^^^• 
And  in  1732,  under  the  escort  of  English  ships,  the  Spanish  troops 
took  possession  of  the  disputed  fortresses. 

Both  these  treaties  were  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  pacific 
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views  of  Walpole.     When  the  second  was  concluded  he  was  absolute 
master  of  affairs  in  England  ;  for  ahnost  immediately 
re^rfmwyof       after  the  Treaty  of  Seville  the  old  jealousy  which  had 
Walpole.  j^^g  smouldered  between  him  and  Townshend  burst  out, 

and  Townshend  had  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw.  Townshend 
was  a  proud,  rough  man,  ill  fitted  to  play  the  subordinate  part  which 
Walpole  was  determined  to  thrust  upon  his  colleagues.  Besides 
general  ill-feeling,  several  specific  grounds  of  diiference  existed 
between  them.  The  first  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  greatly  irritated 
Townshend,  who  would  have  wished  to  avoid  all  compromise  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  with  the  Emperor.  The  link  which  had  bound 
the  brothers-in-law  together  had  been  broken  by  the  death  of  Lady 
Townshend,  Walpole's  sister ;  and  Walpole's  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  Pension  Bill  supplied  a  fresh  ground  of  quan-el.  The 
Opposition  had  discovered,  without  exactly  tracing  it  to  its  con- 
ThePenaion  stitutional  source,  the  power  of  the  royal  influence, 
BUI.  and  early  in  1730  Mr.  Sandys  introduced  the  first  of 

those  Bills  for  restraining  it  which  became  from  this  time  onwards 
one  of  the  regular  weapons  of  attack  against  the  ministry.  He 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  disable  ail  persons 
from  sitting  in  Pailiament  who  had  any  pension  direct  or  indirect 
from  the  Crown,  and  proposed  that  every  member  as  he  took  his  seat 
should  swear  that  he  held  no  such  pension.  The  attack  was 
exceedingly  well  judged,  for  it  gave  expression  to  a  very  general 
feeling,  and  Walpole,  who  studiously  avoided  shocking  the  feelings 
of  any  large  section  of  the  nation,  was  at  some  loss  how  to  meet  it 
But  he  knew  that  he  could  rely  upon  his  great  Whig  supporters  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  of  that  House  Townshend  was  the  leader. 
Walpole  therefore  suffered  the  BiU  to  pass  the  Lower  House  without 
opposition,  so  that  it  was  upon  Townshend  and  the  Lords  that  the 
whole  odium  fell  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  rejected  it.  On 
these  and  various  other  grounds  such  ill  blood  sprang  up  between 
the  brothers,  that  it  is  told,  though  upon  doubtful  authority,  that  they 
nearly  came  to  blows  at  an  entertainment  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Selwyn.  It  was  impossible  that  both  the  ministers 
TowMhend.  should  remain  in  office ;  the  influence  of  the  Queen  turned 
*"^-  the  scale  in  favour  of  Walpole,  and  To^vnshend  resigned, 

withdrawing  with  unusual  patriotism  from  political  life,  and  devoting 
himself  at  Reynham,  his  house  in  Norfolk,  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  It  is  to  him  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  cultivation  of 
turnips.    This  change,  by  allowing  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and 


\ 


thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  leaving  fields  to  lie  fallow,  added  nearly 
a  third  to  the  cultivable  area  of  England,  while  by  supplying  large 
quantities  of  cattle-food  from  a  comparatively  small  space  of  groimd, 
it  enormously  increased  the  food-producing  resources  of  the  country. 

For  two  years  the  ascendancy  of  Walpole  was  unquestioned.  He 
was  enabled  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  domestic  improve-  waipoie'i  home 
ments.  English  was  substituted,  certainly  most  reason-  8ove™n»«»*- 
ably,  for  the  ancient  Law  Latin  in  all  legal  proceedings,  to  the 
grief  it  is  said  of  some  conservative  lawyers,  and  against  the 
opposition  of  most  of  the  judges.  There  was  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  also  into  the  condition  of  public  prisons,  which  brought  many 
revolting  horrors  to  Ught.  Both  in  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea 
torture  by  thumbscrew  and  otherwise  was  constant,  and  the  condition 
of  poor  prisoners  who  could  not  bribe  the  gaolers  was  inconceivably 
horrid.  Forty  or  fifty  of  them,  for  instance,  were  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  a  cell  not  sixteen  feet  square.  Gaol-fever  and  famine 
were  constantly  destroying  them,  so  that  the  deaths  at  one  prison 
were  frequently  eight  or  ten  a  day. 

But  it  was  as  a  financier  that  Walpole  was  most  favourably 
known,  and  somewhat  strangely  it  was  a  great  financial  j^^  financial 
reform  in  the  year  1733  that  almost  brought  him  to  ruin.  mea«ur«i. 
Walpole  was  desirous  of  lessening  even  the  weak  opposi- 
tion by  which  he  was  confronted  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  to  himself  the  country  gentlemen,  he  appealed,  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  principle,  to  their  love  of  money,  and  sought  some  way 
to  lessen  the  Land  Tax.  For  this  purpose  he  suggested  an  excise  upon 
salt.  This  must  have  been  contrary  to  his  own  convictions.  He 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  how  important  an  article  salt  is  in  many 
manufactures,  how  necessary  an  article  of  purchase  even  among  the 
poorest.  He  was  in  fact  taxing  the  poor  and  the  manufacturing  classes 
for  the  sake  of  winning  the  landed  interest,  which  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  land  tax  of  one  instead  of  two  shillings.  The  new  duty 
was  carried,  but  by  no  large  majority.  The  chief  argument  against 
it  was  that  it  was  a  step  towards  a  general  excise,  which,  because 
it  seemed  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  giving 
revenue  officers  the  right  of  entering  houses,  was  much  detested, 
and  regarded  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  Although  the  tax  upon 
salt  was  not  really  intended  as  a  beginning  of  a  general  excise, 
it  was  nevertheless  true  that  Walpole  had  a  scheme  of  that  nature  in 
his  mind  :  for  it  was  found  after  a  year's  experience  that  the  new 
tax  upon  salt  fell  short  by  two-thirds  of  the  sum  required  to  admit 
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of  the  reduction  of  the  Land  Tax  to  one  shilUng.     It  was  to  a  new 
measure  of  excise  that  Walpole  looked  to  supply  the  deficiency.     The 
excisable  articles  at  that  time  were  malt,  salt,  and  distilleries,  and  the 
produce  of  the  tax  in  1733  waa  about  ^3,200,000.    TV'hen  Walpole's 
project  of  extending  the  excise  got  wind  it  proved  most  repugnant  to 
the  people.   Numerous  meetings  were  held,  and  many  members  were 
instructed  to  vote  against  any  such  attempt.     But  when  the  project 
was  brought  before  the  House,  then  in  Committee,  it  appeared  that 
Walpole,  disowning  all  intention  of  estabUshing  a  general  excise, 
confined  himself  solely  to  the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco  ;  and  even 
on  those  commodities  designed  no  increase  of  the  present  duties,  but 
merely  a  change  in  the  manner  of  collecting  them.    In  future  the 
dues  were  to  be  collected  after  the  manner  of  an  excise  from  the 
retailers,  and  not  as  heretofore  in  the  form  of  customs  at  the 
ports      Fraud  and  smuggling  were  so  prevalent  that  m  tobacco 
alone    the  customs,  which  ought    to    have   produced   i750,000  a 
year  produced  in  fact  only  £160,000.    As  these  frauds  took  place 
chiefly  at  the  ports  or  along  the  seaboard,  Walpole  hoped  by  taxing 
the  retail  trade,  and  not  the  importation,  much  to  lessen  them.     In 
addition  to  this,  he  would  have  estabUshed  a  system  of  warehousing 
without  tax  for  re-exportation,  thus  making  London  a  free  port.    It 
was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  plan.    As  he  pointed  out,  it  was  the 
shops  and  warehouses  alone  which  were  under  supervision,  not  the 
houses  of  the  retailers  ;  liberty  was  in  no  way  infringed  ;  it  enabled 
him  to  remit  the  Land  Tax  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  gentlemen ; 
the  scheme  was  advantageous  to  the  importer,  who  could  re-export 
free  of  duty  ;  the  price  of  the  commodity  was  not  raised.     But  none 
the  less  did  it  meet  with  the  most  violent  opposition.     Wyndham 
likened  it  to  the  unjust  imposts  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  Pulteney 
derided  it  as  a  vast  plan  to  cure  an  almost  imaginary  eviL     The 
people  beset  the  doors  of  the  House  during  the  debate  in  great 
crowds,  irritating  Walpole  tiU  he  let  fall  the  unhappy  words-"  It 
may  be  said  that  they  came  hither  as  humble  suppUants,  but  I 
know  whom  the  law  calls  sturdy  beggars  ;"  an  expression  which  was 
never  forgiven.     The  resolution  was  carried,  but  by  an  unusuaUy 
small  majority.    On  this  and  subsequent  motions  a  Bill  was  founded, 
and  in  the  course  of  many  discussions  a  new  cry  was  raised  by 
Pulteney,  that,  as  most  of  the  seaport  boroughs  were  already  m 
the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  administration,  this 
was  a  plan  for  bringing  inland  towns  under  the  same  influences ; 
and   before   the    Bill   came  to   a  second    reading,  the   mmistenal 
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majority  of  sixty  had  dwindled  to  sixteen.  The  excitement  became 
dangerous ;  even  the  army  was  infected,  and  Walpole,  according  to 
his  usual  principle,  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  with- 
drew the  Bill.  But  though  thus  thwarted,  he  did  not  forego  his  revenge 
on  the  defaulters  of  his  own  party.  Chesterfield,  the  ablest  man  in 
the  ministry,  Lord-Steward  of  the  Household,  was  somewhat  rudely 
dismissed.  Lord  Clinton,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, the  Earls  of  Marchmont  and  Stair,  and  by  a  questionable 
exercise  of  prerogative  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham,  were 
deprived  of  their  commission  in  the  army,— an  arbitrary  act  not  lost 
8ight  of  by  the  Opposition. 

As  Walpole,  true  to  his  principles,  had  purchased  peace  at  home  by 
concession,  we  find  him  the  next  year  for  the  same  object   hu  pmUc 
keeping  entirely  aloof  from  a  new  war  which  had  broken  '<»"*«»  p«^<^- 
out  in  Europe.    The  Peaces  of  Seville  and  Vienna  had  apparently  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  settled  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Vienna  ;  but  treaties  based 
upon  arbitrary  territorial  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  are  always  very  liable  to  be  broken.     Neither 
party  considers  itself  quite  fairly  treated,  and  is  ever  on   prem  Enropewa 
the  look-out  for  some  opening  to  regain  its  lost  power  or  ^*'' 
to  acquire  some  new  influence.     The  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  closed  the 
War  of  Succession,  undertaken  solely  to  establish  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  had  been  exactly  such  a  treaty  as  has  been  described. 
The  Peaces  of  Seville  and  Vienna  had  been  necessary  to  modify  in 
some  degree  its  arrangements.     A  quarrel  as  to  the  election  of  a  new 
King  of  Poland  was  sufficient  to  render  for  the  time  all  three  of 
them  useless.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  King  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ex- King  of  Poland.     All  French 
influence  therefore  was  now  employed  to  secure  his  re-election,  while 
the  Czarina  Anne  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  strongly  upheld  the 
claims  of  Augustus,  son  of  the  late  King.     A  Russian  and  a  Saxon 
army  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  throne  for  Augustus ;   but  the 
Emperor's  interference,  although  indirect,  had  enabled  Fleury  to  show 
himself  in  his  true  colours,  to  listen  to  that  great  section  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  weary  of  the  lengthened  peace,  and  to  bring 
on  a  war  which  promised  to  be  far  more  advantageous  to  France  than 
any  success  in  Poland  could  have  been.     In  his  attack  upon  Austria 
he  was  joined  at  once  by  Spain  :  for  the  Queen,  the  real  ruler  of 
the  Peninsula,  was  still  discontented  with  the  losses  Spain  had 
suffered  by  the  late  treaties,  and  was  besides  very  anxious  to  secure 
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a  crown  for  her  son  Don  Carlos,  who  was  already  Duke  of  Parma. 
There  was  a  short  campaign  upon  the  Khine,  where  Berwick  com- 
manded the  French,  Eugene  the  Imperial  army.  Though  the  French 
lost  their  general  before  Philipsburg,  they  were  everywhere  successful, 
and  when  the  united  armies  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  threw  themselves 
on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  they  found  no  great  difficulty  in  conquer- 
ing the  Austrians,  and  completing  the  conquest  of  that  country  and 
of  Sicily  by  the  victory  of  Bitonto.  Don  Carlos  assumed  the  king- 
dom as  Charles  III. 

In  the  face  of  much  obloquy  Walpole  steadily  refused  to  side  with 
Definitive  either  party ;  the  Emperor,  unable  to  secure  his  assistance, 
vknna!  though  he  declined  the  pacific  mediation  profi'ered  by  the 

Nov.  8, 1738.  Maritime  Powers,  thought  it  wise  to  open  direct  negotia- 
tions with  France.  Preliminaries  of  peace  were  set  on  foot  (Oct.  1735), 
which  ripened  in  three  years  into  the  great  treaty  called  the  Definitive 
Peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  Spanish  house  was  allowed  to  retain 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Sardinia  was  rewarded  with  some  frontier  towns, 
among  others  Novara  and  Tortona,  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France, 
and  the  young  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Francis,  the  affianced  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa  (heiress  to  the  Austrian  Empire),  was  persuaded  to 
accept  Tuscany  in  exchange.  France  and  Sardinia  again  ratified  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  This  somewhat  trivial  war  thus  completed  the 
incorporation  of  France,  established  the  Bourbonfl  in  Naples,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  connection  between  Tuscany  and  the  Austrian  house. 

Walpole  had  been  more  than  usually  anxious  to  keep  clear  of 
Increasing  European  wars,  because  the  time  for  the  dissolution  of 

wJ^iir  ***  *^^  Parliament  under  the  Septennial  Act  was  rapidly 
"34.  approaching,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe 

that  the  struggle  at  the  coming  election  would  be  a  very  fierce 
one.  The  Opposition  were  already  supplied  with  several  very 
effective  cries.  The  Excise  scheme,  the  arbitrary  punishment  of 
his  opponents,  and  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  standing  army, 
would  all  powerfully  excite  the  people  against  the  minister. 
Before  the  dissolution  they  added  one  more  cry  against  him  by 
making  a  strong  attack  upon  the  Septennial  Act.  As  most  of 
the  Opposition  Whigs  had  voted  for  this  Act,  they  had  always 
shrunk  from  demanding  its  repeal  It  required  all  the  skiU  of 
BoHngbroke,  the  wire-puller  of  the  Opposition,  to  induce  the  two 
parties  to  unite  in  the  assault.  The  debate  is  interesting,  as  showing 
in  a  great  speech  of  Wyndham  the  temper  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
sort  of  charges  to  which  Walpole  was  exposed.     "  Let  us  suppose," 
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said  Wyndham,  ^^a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  honour, 
of  no  great  family,  and  of  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to  ^^, 
be  chief  Minister  of  State  by  the  concurrence  of  many  Bpeech  againu 
whimsical  events,  afraid  or  unwilling  to  trust  any  ^*^p°^*' 
but  creatures  of  his  own  making,  and  most  of  them  equally  aban- 
doned to  all  notions  of  virtue  or  honour,  a  man  ignorant  of  the  true 
history  of  his  country,  and  consulting  nothing  but  that  of  enriching 
and  aggrandizing  himself  and  his  favourites ;  in  foreign  affairs  trust- 
ing none  but  those  whose  education  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  have  such  knowledge  or  such  qualifications  as  can  either  be  of 
service  to  their  country  or  give  weight  or  credit  to  their  negotiations. 
Let  us  suppose  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  by  such  means 
neglected  or  misunderstood,  her  honour  and  credit  lost,  her  trade 
insulted,  her  merchants  plundered,  her  sailors  murdered ;  and  all 
these  things  overlooked  only  for  fear  his  administration  should  be 
endangered.  Suppose  him  next  possessed  of  great  wealth,  the 
plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a  Parliament  of  his  own  choosing,  most 
of  their  seats  purchased,  and  their  votes  bought  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Let  us  suppose  attempts  made  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
and  the  reasonable  request  rejected  by  a  corrupt  majority  of  his 
creatures.  .  .  .  Upon  this  scandalous  victory  let  us  suppose  this 
chief  minister  pluming  himself  in  defiances,  because  he  finds  he  has 
a  Parliament,  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  adven- 
tures. Let  us  suppose  him  arrived  to  that  degree  of  insolence  as  to 
domineer  over  all  the  men  of  ancient  families,  all  the  men  of  sense, 
figure,  or  fortune  in  the  nation,  and  as  he  has  no, virtue  of  his  own, 
ridiculing  it  in  others,  and  endeavouring  to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in 
all  .  .  .  Then  let  us  suppose  a  prince,  ignorant  and  unacquainted 
with  the  inclinations  and  interests  of  his  people.  .  .  .  Could  there 
any  greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation  than  such  a  prince  on  the 
throne,  advised  and  solely  advised  by  such  a  minister,  supported  by 
such  a  Parliament?"  Walpole  replied  in  a  speech  scarcely  less 
vigorous,  unveiling  the  secret  influence  of  BoHngbroke,  attributing 
to  him  the  whole  management  of  the  Opposition,  and  pointing  out 
his  vast  ambition  and  unequalled  faithlessness. 

The  election,  after  a  severe  struggle,  ended  by  giving  Walpole  a 
large  majority,  although  considerably  smaller  than  he  had  hitherto 
commanded.  The  depression  of  the  Opposition  was  great,  especially 
as  Bolingbroke,  weary  of  all  exclusion  from  power,  and  involved  in 
quarrels  with  Pulteney,  withdrew  to  France. 

The  leadership  which   Bolingbroke   thus  resigned  fell  in  some 
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degree  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  indeed  that  he 
Prince  of  Waiet  posscssed  Eny  of  the  talents  of  a  leader,  but  that  he  formed 
op^iiti^  a  rallying-point  for  aU  sections  of  the  Opposition.  From 
1736.  his  first  arrival  in  England,  in  1728,  there  had  been  the 

usual  differences  between  him  and  his  father.  He  had  thought 
himself  ill-used  in  the  matter  of  his  intended  marriage  with 
Wilhelmina  of  Prussia,  whom,  though  he  had  never  seen,  he  pretended 
to  adore.  The  mutual  disHke  of  the  fathers  of  the  proposed  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  broken  off  that  match.  He  had  since  married  a 
sensible  wife,  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha.  But  it  was  the  parsimony 
of  his  father  which  had  princiijally  excited  his  displeasure.  He  held 
his  income  of  £50,000  a  year  entirely  at  his  father's  will,  whereas 
his  father  when  Prince  of  Wales  had  £100,000  secured  to  him. 
But  parsimony  was  the  ruling  passion  of  George  II.,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  increase  his  son's  income.  Round  the  Prince 
had  collected  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition ;  Pulteney, 
Chesterfield,  Carteret,  Wyndham  and  Cobham  were  intimate  with 
him,  and  Bolingbroke  was  his  political  instructor.  Nor  was  this 
alL  Although  the  Queen  had  a  love  of  literature,  and  in  some  ways 
patronized  clever  men  (especially  in  the  matter  of  Church  preferment), 
Walpole  had  always  refused  to  show  them  the  least  favour ;  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  all  the  better  writers  allied  themselves  closely 
with  the  clever  men  of  the  Opposition,  especially  with  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  always  been  their  friend.  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot, 
were  constantly  writing  vigorously  against  Walpole.  "  Gulliver's 
Travels  "  are  full  of  strokes  of  satire  against  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Some  of  Pope's  sharpest  lines  refer  to  the  Queen's  implacability 
towards  her  son.  The  "  Beggars'  Opera  "  of  Gay  was  regarded  as  being 
directed  almost  entirely  against  the  Government.  The  "Quarrela 
between  Peacham  and  Lockit "  were  by  some  thought  to  allude  to  the 
quarrel  between  Townshend  and  Walpole;^  and  in  the  Graftsmany 
the  organ  of  the  Opposition,  letters  of  the  most  virulent  descriptioD 
were  constantly  published  against  Walpole.  To  this  brilliant  Court 
it  was  natural  that  the  younger  men  rising  to  notoriety  should  ally 
themselves.  The  intellect  of  the  political  world  seemed  there  to  be 
centred,  and  the  specious  name  of  Patriot  was  apt  to  attract 
enthusiastic  youth.  Pitt  and  Lyttelton  began  their  political  career 
as  members  of  this  Opposition. 

«  The  applications  of  the  passages  in  the  "  Btggars'  Opera  "  must  have  been  after- 
thoughts, as  the  play  was  brought  out  In  1728,  before  the  o'^arrel  at  Mrs.  Selwyn's,  if 
quarrel  there  was,  took  place. 
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It  was  not  till  the  year  1737  that  a  public  outbreak  between  the 
King  and  Prince  took  place.  In  the  preceding  year  an  event  had 
happened,  which,  though  of  little  historical  importance,  has  been 
rendered  interesting  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  nis  "  Heart  of  Midlothian." 
During  the  King's  ab  ence  in  Hanover  the  Queen  was  left  Regent. 
Two  smugglers,  Wilson  and  Robertson,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tolbooth,  and  tried  to  escape.  Wilson  went  first,  but  being  a  big 
man,  could  not  get  through  the  aperture  they  had  made.  Feeling 
that  he  had  injured  Robertson,  on  the  following  Sunday  in  church  he 
succeeded  in  grasping  one  of  his  guards  in  each  hand,  and  a  third  with 
his  teeth,  thus  giving  Robertson  an  opportunity  of  escape,  of  which 
he  availed  himself.  A  strong  sympathy  was  excited  for  Wilson,  and 
after  his  execution  the  soldiers  were  attacked  with  stones.  Porteous, 
who  commanded  the  guard,  fired  upon  the  crowd.  For  this  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  provoca- 
tion, was  reprieved  by  Queen  Caroline.  The  people,  enraged  at  this, 
organized  a  riot,  and  though  notice  was  given  to  the  magistrates,  no 
efficient  means  were  taken  for  suppressing  it.  The  gates  were  locked, 
and  the  conmiander  of  the  troops,  frightened  by  Porteous'  example, 
refused  to  act.  The  Tolbooth  was  broken  open,  and  Porteous  hanged 
to  a  barber's  pole,  aU  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity.  Having 
done  this,  and  paid  for  the  rope  with  which  they  hanged  Porteous, 
the  crowd  dispersed,  nor  could  any  of  the  rioters  be  detected*  The 
Queen,  regarding  the  disturbance  as  a  personal  insult  to  her  authority, 
was  extremely  angry.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Edinburgh  city 
guard  and  the  city  charter,  level  the  gates,  and  declare  the  provost 
incapable  of  holding  any  office.  The  opposition  of  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers and  of  the  Scotch  nobles  was  however  too  great  to  be  disregarded, 
and  ultimately  the  city  being  fined  ;£2000,  and  the  provost  declared 
incapable  of  office,  no  further  punishment  was  inflicted. 

During  this  year  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  married.  But  this 
by  no  means  tended,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  the  union  ^ 

''  .  .  Quarrel  of  the 

of  the  Royal  Family,  for  the  Prince  at  once  renewed  King  and  Prince. 
his  demands  for  an  increase  of  income.  He  determined  at  ^^^^" 
length  to  follow  Bolingbroke's  advice,  and  demand  that  the  sum  he 
received  should  not  depend  on  the  King's  will,  but  be  permanent  and 
fixed  by  the  Parliament  This  threat  induced  the  King  to  make  some 
overtures,  with  a  promise  to  give  the  Princess  a  jointure.  They 
were  rejected,  however,  and  the  battle  fought  out.  The  great 
flaw  in  the  organization  of  the  Opposition  was  then  made 
manifest,  for  the  Tories  (forty-five  in  number)  refused  to  vote  in 
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favour  of  a  Hanoverian  prince,  and  the  ministers  were  victorious. 
This  dispute  was  foUowed  by  a  still  more  scandalous  squabble, 
the  Prince  hurried  his  wife  from  the  King^s  residence  at  Hampton 
Court  to  the  empty  palace  of  St.  James's  when  she  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  who  would  be  in  the  direct 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne.     This  insult  was  never  forgiven, 
and  the  King  gave  his  son  a  peremptory  order  to  leave  the  Court. 
He  withdrew  at  once  to  Norfolk  House  in  St.  James's  Square, 
Death  of  the        which  became  the  centre  of  the  Opposition.     The  Queen 
Queen.°     '        remained  implacable,  refusing  to  see  him  even  on  her 
deathbed.     Her  death  happened  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  unhappy 
quarrel,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  King,  whose  want  of  inteUect  she 
had  chieflv  supplied,  of  Walpole,  whose  staunch  friend  she  had  always 
been,  and'indeed  of  all  England,  for  by  seconding  Sir  Robert's  views 
she  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  for  it  that  period  of 
comparative  rest  which  was  so  much  wanted  to  re-establish  its  weU- 
being  after  the  troublous  time  of  revolution  it  had  passed  through. 
It  was  beUeved  that  Walpole's  power  had  rested   chiefly   on   her 
influence,  and  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  her  death  would 
be  foUowed  by  his  downfall.   The  Opposition  were  much  disappointed 
when  they  found  his  influence  with  the  King  as  great  as  ever.     It  is 
said  that  with  her  parting  words  she  had  recommended 
MslSuencr"    the  King  to  continue  to  trust  in  her  favourite  minister  ; 
with  the  King.     ^^^  ^g^  advice  was  then  as  always  followed  by  him.   For 
though  he  was  not  a  faithful  husband,  having  had  Lady  Suffolk 
for  hia  mistress  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  and  now  allying 
himself  with  Sophia  de  Walmoden,  created  Countess  of  Yarmouth, 
his  mistresses  never  had  any  great  poUtical  influence  over  him— no 
influence  at  all  events  comparable  to  that  exercised  by  the  Queen. 
The  Opposition,  though  disappointed,  by  no  means  relaxed  its  efforts, 
and  found  a  favourable   point  of  attack  in  Walpole's 
IficTrnf  °°     pacific  tendencies.     There  were  still  several  points  of 
pacific  poucy.      (ijgp^te   Unsettled   with   Spain.     The   limits  between 
Georgia  and  Florida  were  undetermined.  By  the  Treaty  of  Seville  trade 
was  established  on  its  former  footing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
commercial  relations  between  them  were  therefore  regulated  by  the 
somewhat  indefinite  treaties  of  1667  and  1670.     By  these  the  right 
of  search  and  the  right  of  seizure  of  contraband  goods  were  allowed 
to  the  respective  nations.     This   right  was  exercised  with  varying 
severity  by  the  Spaniards  according  to  their  relation  with  England 
at  <ihe  time.     But  the  trade  of  English  America  bad   very  much 
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increased,  and   would  not  be   restrained   from   seeking  legaUy   of 
lUegaUy  the  ^de  of  South  America.     There  was  no  doubt  abundant 
smugghng.    Even  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  was  aUowed  to 
send    one   ship  a  year,   contrived  in   fact  much  to   increase    that 
number  by  sending  tenders  with  her,  which   secretly  replenished 
her  cargo  as  she  parted  with  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Spanish  Guarda-Costas  had  exercised  their  authority 
roughly  and  many  tales  of  the  ill-usage  of  British  subjects  were  current 
These  stones  were  coUected  and  brought  up  in  Parliament  by  the 
Opposition,  the  best  known  being  that  of  Jenkin's  ear.    Jenkin  was 
a  captain  who  asserted  that  his  ear  had  been  torn  from  him,  and  that 
he  had  been  bidden  to  take  it  to  his  king.     "Then,"  said  he    "I 
recommended  my  soul  to  God  and  my  cause  to  my  countiy."    The 
ear,  wrapped  in  cotton,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  to  „       .  , 
his  Usteners.    This  claptrap  story  was  most  effective   %T' ''''''' 
m  rousing  the  popular  indignation.     Walpole  resisted  the  clamour, 
but  met  with  great  difficulties.     The  King,  who  was  at  heart  a  soldier 
now  freed  from  the  peaceful  influence  of  his  wife,  was  urgent  for  war 
and  in  the  Cabmet  itself  Newcastle  began  to  bid  for  increased  powe^ 
by  favouring  tbis  desire  of  the  King. 

In  this  eagerness  for  war,  which  i's  frequently  represented  as  a  foUy 
on  the  part  of  the  nation,  the  people  were  probably  really  wiser  than 
their  rulers.     The  state  of  Europe  was  becoming  such  that  war 
was  necessary  for  England,  if  she  was  to  uphold  her  position,  and  to 
obtain  that  paramount  situation  in  commerce  and  on  the  sea  which 
her  people  then  as  now  regarded  n^  ^    r  due.     Walpole's  peace  policy 
was  certainly  directed  rather  to  tn.  .,,,randizement  of  his  party  than 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  nation,  and  in  pursuit  of  it  he  had 
aUowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  the  pacific  language  of  Cardinal 
Meury.     His  attention  had  been  distracted  from  the  broader  lines  of 
European  politics  to  the  details  of  the  constantly  shifting  diplomacy 
ot  the  time.     It  is  now  known  that,  as  early  as  1733,  the  Family 
Compact  had  been  entered  into  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  for  the  express  purpose  of  hampering  the  trade  of 
England,  and  with  a  stipulation  for  mutual  assistance  both  in  war- 
ships  and  privateers  in  case  of  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
England.     Nor  was  the  agreement  a  dead  letter.     M.  de  Maurepa. 
French  na  successfully  employed  in   reorganizing  the 

Walpole  attempted  at  first  to  pursue  his  established  poKcy  of  peace. 
cok'C      ^^^"*^^*^^^«   ^ith  Spain,    supported   by  such  si|ns  of 
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coming  hostilities  as  induced  that  Court  to  agree  to  a  convention. 
Many  English  prisoners  and  some  English  prizes  were  restored,  and 
compensation  was  promised  to  the  amount  of  ^£200,000. 
with  Spain.  Against  this,  however,  was  set  i>'60,000  to  be  paid  by 
"^^*  England  for  the  destruction  of  Spanish  ships  by  Admiral 

Byng  in  1718,  and  in  his  eagerness  for  prompt  payment  Walpole 
suffered  it  to  be  further  reduced  to  £95,000.  The  disputed  points 
were  left  for  further  negotiation.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  right 
of  search  ;  the  limits  of  Georgia  were  not  defined.  When  this 
convention  became  known  the  popular  indignation  was  gieat.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  resignation  of  our  rights.  The  ridiculously  small 
sum  given  for  compensation  was  pointed  out,  and  the  payment  of 
J60,000  for  what  the  people  regarded  as  a  glorious  victory  was 
naturally  much  resented.  It  was  in  opposing  this  convention  that 
Pitt  seems  first  to  have  shown  his  great  powers  of  oratory.  The 
ministerial  majority  was  only  twenty-eight.  Believing  that  they 
could  now  safely  proceed  to  extremities,  the  Opposition  determined 
upon  seceding  from  the  House.  With  the  arguments  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  votes  upon  the  other,  it  was  impossible,  they  said,  for 
them  to  continue  to  do  their  duty  there.  It  was  a  fooHsh  manoeuvre, 
which,  though  tried  more  than  once,  has  never  been  successful. 
To  the  public  it  invariably  appears  factious,  and  as  no  Opposition 
has  been  found  determined  enough  to  keep  it  up  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  has  always  been  made  ridiculous  by  the  speedy  return  of  the 
seceders.  In  the  present  instance  Walpole  sarcastically  thanked  the 
Opposition  for  their  withdrawal,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  pass  several 
measures  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sharply  opposed  ;  among 
others,  a  subsidy  to  Denmark  for  a  palpably  Hanoverian  object — 
the  security,  namely,  of  the  little  castle  of  Steinhorst  in  Holstein. 

But  though  he  had  carried  his  convention,  and  although  the 
Opposition  had  withdrawn,  and  Cardinal  Fleury  had  offered  the 
mediation  of  France,  it  became  obvious  to  Walpole  that  he  must 
Walpole  either  declare  war  or  resign.     His  love  of  power  pre- 

?ath«  tiia^  vented  him  from  taking  the  latter  and  more  honourable 
resign.  couTse,  and,  to  the  loss  of  both  power  and  fame,  he 

suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  against  his  convictions  into  war, 
which  was  declared  on  the  19th  of  October.  The  joy  of  England  was 
very  great,  although  Walpole  was  full  of  gloomy  forebodings,  for,  as 
he  himself  said,  "  no  man  can  prudently  give  his  advice  for  declar- 
ing war  without  knowing  the  whole  system  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 
as  they  stand  at  present.  ...  It  is  not  the  power  of  Spain  and  the 
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power  of  this  nation  only  that  we  ought  in  such  a  case  to  know  and 
to  compare.  We  ought  also  to  know  what  allies  our  enemies  may 
have,  and  what  assistance  we  may  expect  from  our  friends."  He  felt 
certain  that  the  area  of  the  war  would  soon  be  extended,  for,  although 
he  had  successfully  used  his  efforts  to  maintain  friendship  with 
France,  he  knew  that  there  was  an  intimate  connection  between 
France  and  Spain  which  must  sooner  or  later  bring  the  former  into 
the  field.  Moreover,  his  information  as  to  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites 
was  exceedingly  accurate,  and  while  the  Opposition  were  constantly  • 
deriding  the  notion  of  any  formidable  organization  of  that  party,  he 
never  ceased  to  be  on  his  guard  against  it.  The  justice  of  his  views 
was  at  once  shown,  when  the  declaration  of  war  called  to  life  the 
slumbering  energy  of  the  Jacobites.  Intrigues  were  immediately  set 
on  foot ;  a  Committee  was  appointed  in  England ;  overtures  were 
addressed  to  Spain  ;  and,  as  Fleury  gradually  grew  colder  and  more 
estranged  from  England,  proposals  were  made  to  him  also,  to  which 
he  listened,  and  promised  that  he  would  send  a  body  of  troops, 
probably  the  Irish  Brigade,  to  support  any  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts ;  thus  would  be  fulfilled  the  condition  without  which  the 
English  Jacobites  had  always  refused  to  rise.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  Marischal  might  make  a 
simultaneous  expedition  from  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  Walpole,  having  once  yielded,  seemed  conscious  that 
he  no  longer  possessed   the  absolute   dominion   over  increased 
Parliament  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.     Wvndham    his   ^^^  <>'**»• 

^  '    p  •     1        1    1      -1    -1.     1        .  .        ,  >        *''     Opposition. 

chief  enemy,  indeed  had  died  :  but  m  the  ranks  of  the  i74o. 
Opposition  were  stiU  to  be  found  all  those  men  of  ability  whom 
twenty  years  of  exclusive  and  jealous  power  had  made  hia  enemies  ; 
and  to  his  old  foes  was  now  added  the  exciting  eloquence  and 
uncompromising  energy  of  Pitt.  To  oppose  this  formidable  body 
Walpole  stood  almost  alone  in  the  Commons,  supported  only  by 
such  men  as  Henry  Pelham,  a  conscientious  and  sensible  but  not 
firstrate  man,  Wilmington,  and  Sir  William  Young,  whose  ready 
ability  scarcely  atoned  for  his  damaged  character.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  still  counted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Hervey,  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  among  his  party.  But  Hardwicke  and  Newcastle 
were  both  opposed  to  his  peaceful  views,  and  the  latter  was  already 
intriguing  against  his  chief.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  had  lately  become 
hostile  to  the  ministry,  and  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  employments. 
Walpole  thus  became  the  single  object  of  aU  the  Opposition  invectives. 
Every  measure  for  the  last  twenty  years  which  had  either  failed  * >r 
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been  unpopular  was  brought  against  him.  The  quarrel  had  become 
personal  between  him  and  the  Opposition.  His  efforts  to  retain  his 
power  were  unceasing.  He  yielded  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  ;  he  gave  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  in  the  West  Indies  to  his  political  enemy  Vernon  ; 
to  seciire  the  Jacobite  votes  at  the  next  election  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  although  pro- 
bably without  serious  intentions.  But  this  conduct  did  but  encourage 
his  enemies,  and  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  (1741)  Mr. 
Sandys  brought  forward  a  motion,  which  was  repeated  in  the  Upper 
House,  for  his  removal  from  the  King's  councils.  Walpole  so  far 
rebutted  the  charges  brought  against  him,  that,  after  a  defence  ol 
great  eloquence,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  motion  by  a  very 
large  majority. 

Walpole's  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled.  Not  only,  as  we  have 
m  Bucces.  of  seen,  was  the  Jacobite  party  at  once  again  called  to  life, 
the  war.  j^^^  jjig  expeditions  against  Spain  were  by  no  means 

great  successes.  Anson  indeed,  although  all  his  other  ships  were 
lost,  made  several  successful  attacks  upon  treasure-ships,  captured 
Paita,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  *  The  Centurion '  safe  home  after  a 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  But  Vernon,  though  successful  in 
taking  Porto  Bello  (when  his  conduct  was  vociferously  contrasted  by 
the  Opposition  with  that  of  Hozier  in  1726),^  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  in  an  assault  on  Carthagena.  France  had  become  thoroughly 
hostile,  and  when,  on  the  20th  of  October  1740,  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  died,  it  became  evident  that  the  war  would  shortly  become 
European.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  proofs  of  Walpole's  foresight, 
in  spite  of  his  success  against  Mr.  Sandys'  motion,  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him  had  such  an  effect  at  the  next  election 
that  the  Opposition  found  themselves  with  much  increased  strength, 
and  it  became  pretty  plain  that  the  Government  would  have  but  a 
very  small  majority.  The  session  opened  with  a  series  of  close 
divisions.     The  Opposition  succeeded  in  carrying  their  Chairman  of 

1  In  that  year  Hozier,  probably  by  the  orders  of  Government,  had  hesitate*!  to 
attMJk  that  place.    Glover,  in  his  ballad  of  "  Admiral  Hoaer's  Ghost,"  makea  him  —.y, 

♦•  I  with  twenty  sail  attended, 
Did  this  Spanish  town  affright ; 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 
But  my  orders  not  to  fight. 
Oh  1  tliat  in  this  rolling  ocean 
I  had  cast  them  with  disdain, 
And  obeyed  my  heart's  warm  motion 
To  have  quelled  the  pride  of  Spain.* 
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Committees  against  the  Government  candidate,  and  when  he  found 
himself  at  last  defeated  on  the  Chippenham  election 
petition,  Walpole  took  the  resolution  of  resigning.     A   resigM. 
few  days  later  he  gave  up  all  his  places,  and  was   ^^**' 
made  Lord  Orford. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  the  statesman  who   for  twenty  years 
had  been  the  sole  guide   of  English   politics.    It  is 
remarkable  how  few  great  measures  can  be  traced  to   waipoie'i 
him ;  but  he  probably  displayed  true  wisdom  in  allowing  "'^"^''y- 
all  reforms,  however  much  they  may  have  been  required,  to  remain 
for  a  time  in  abeyance.     The  one  thing  which  England  required  was 
rest.    The  l&et  hundred  years  had   been  one  continual   scene  of 
political  turmoil.    During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  Revolution 
had  been  slowly  working  itself  out,  and  the  English  Constitution 
had  been  changing.    The  power  had  gradually  shifted  from  the 
King  to  the  House  of  Commons.     The  ministry  had  ceased  to  be  a 
body  of  secretaries,  to  whom  was  indeed  intrusted  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  all  national  affairs,  but  who,  inasmuch  as  they  were  still  in 
theory,  and  in  a  great  degree  in  practice,   merely  called  upon  to 
execute  the  King's  commands,  might  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
all  parties.    Instead  of  this  it  had  become,  what  it  has  practically 
ever  since  been,  a  Committee  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  a  social  point  of  view,  during  much  of  the  same  period,  England 
had  been  perplexed  by  a  choice  of  masters,  and  in  some  degree  by  a 
choice  of  religions.    Walpole  seems  thoroughly  to  have  understood 
this  position,  and  to  have  set  himself  steadily  to  work  to  complete 
and  give  stability  to  the  changes  which  had  been  going  on.     He  had 
seen,  that  far  more  important  than  any  further  improvements  to  the 
Constitution  was  the  establishment  on  a  firm  footing  of  what  had 
already  been  done.     His  chief  object  was  therefore  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  House  of  Commons.     For  this  purpose  he 
used  means   which   we  should  now  consider  disgraceful.     He  is 
reported  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  every  man  had  his  price. 
He  steadily  opposed  all  efforts  for  the  exclusion  of  pensioners,  not 
from  a  wish  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  because  he 
wanted  to  secure  the  power  of  the  minister,  who  he  saw  must  hence- 
forward be  the  real  governor  of  England.     He  opposed  the  Peerage 
Bill  because  it  threatened  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Lords  as 
against  the   Commons.      He  persistently  refused   all   attempts  at 
coalition  (such  as  had  been  contemplated  by  Stanhope  and  subse- 
quently proposed  by  Bolingbroke),  because  he  wanted  the  ministry 
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to  be  the  representatives  of  the  party  which  had  the  majority  iu  the 
House,  and  of  that  party  only.     He  kept  a  tight  hand  throughout  his 
administration  upon  the  Jacobites,  conscious  that  the  security  of  the 
reigning  house  was  the  only  way  of  calming  the  uneasiness  which 
all  classes  felt  while  they  had  any  choice  of  rulers  offered  them. 
For  similar  reasons,  with  regard  to  religion,  he  refused  to  listen  to  any 
propositions  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics,  which  Stanhope  had 
also  contemplated  ;  and  still  further  to  calm  religious  discords  by  the 
sense  of  one  strong  paramount  Church  of  England,  he  also  refused 
all    concessions    to  the   Dissenters,   although    they    systematically 
supported  him.     In  saying,  however,  that  the  power  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  regard  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  popular  assembly.    The  next  phase  of  our  history, 
the  complement  to  that  part  of  the  Revolution  which  we  have  now 
passed,  is  the  struggle  of  the  people  to  get  possession  of  their  own 
House.      At  the  time   of  which   we  are   speaking  the  House  of 
Commons  was  so  filled  with  nominees  of  great  lords,  the  electoral 
body  was  so  limited,  and  the  distribution  of  seats  bo  arbitrarj^,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  couW.  in  no  way   be  regarded   as  a  fair 
representation  of  the  people,  and  the  great  Whig  majority  rested  not 
on  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  nation,  but  upon  an  oligarchy  of  great 
Whig  nobles.     In  his   foreign  policy  Walpole  was  influenced  by 
similar  principles.     Though  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  a  Tory  peace, 
its  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  balance  of  power  it  had  established, 
was  his  chief  object.     Anything  was  better  than  that  England 
should  be   engaged   in   war.     War  at   once  opened  the  door  for 
Jacobite  hopes.     War  at  once  touched  that  material  prosperity  which 
was  to  be   the   surest  claim   of  gratitude  to  the  reigning  house. 
Moreover,  as  a  financier,  Walpole  hated  war.    It  was  in  this  capacity, 
if  we  set  aside  his  general  ability  and  skill  in  management,  that 
Walpole  was  greatest.    We  have  seen  how  prudently  he  re-established 
credit  after  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  how  wise  was 
his  plan  in  his  ill-fated  Excise  Bill.     If  some  of  his  measures  (as 
the  Salt  Tax)  were  dictated   by  political    rather  than  economical 
necessities,  it  is  yet  certain  that  he  inspired  universal  confidence,  and 
owed  much  of  his  power  to  the  support  of  the  moneyed  interest. 
His  personal  character,  like  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
not  good.    A  large,  coarse-looking  person  did  not  belie  the  coarseness 
of  his  tastes.     He  drank  freely,  joked  coarsely,  and  had  more  than 
one  natural  child.    Although  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  plumes  himself 
on  having  never  been  charged  with  corruption,  his  private  fortune 
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was  certainly  much  increased  by  his  ministry,  and  it  we  except  his 
collection  of  pictures  at  Houghton,  there  is  no  sign  that  he  had  any 
appreciation  ot  literature  or  of  the  arts.  His  ignorance  of  literature, 
and  his  contempt  for  it,  is  indeed  notorious.  He  spent  vast  sums  of 
money  in  purchasing  the  services  of  pamphleteers  ;  scarcely  one  of 
them  was  worth  anything.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  writing  like 
any  other  trade,  as  being  capable  of  being  purchased  by  the 
piece.  Patronage  to  literary  men  he  systematically  refused ;  we 
therefore  find  all  the  able  writers  of  the  time  ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  Opposition ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  perhaps  that  the  worst 
points  of  his  character  are  those  which  are  more  commonly  known. 

The  chief  fault  of  Walpole  had  been  his  jealousy  of  talent ;  on  his 
fall  there  was  no  one  in  the  ministry  of  sufficient  influence  to  take 
ap  the  reins  which  had  fallen  from  his  hands.  Had  there  been  any 
great  difference  of  principle  between  him  and  the 
Opposition,  a  complete  change  of  ministry  would  ministay  under 
naturally  have  resulted.  But  both  the  Government  ^"^^^^^o^ 
and  the  Opposition  had  been  in  the  main  Whigs.  Any  man  of 
commanding  intellect  might  have  kept  the  late  ministry  together. 
As  it  was,  a  sort  of  coalition  was  made.  Pulteney,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  why,  avoided  the  responsibility  of  the  Premiership,  and  withdrew 
into  insignificance  in  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Bath.  The  nominal 
head  of  the  new  Government  was  Wilmington,  that  same  dull  man 
who  had  for  a  moment  thought  to  supersede  Walpole  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign.  Under  him  many  of  the  old  Cabinet  were  retained ; 
Newcastle,  Hardwicke,  and  Young  keeping  their  offices.  The  new 
element  was  represented  by  Argyle,  who  was  reinstated  as  Master  of 
the  Ordnance,  Carteret,  who  succeeded  Lord  Harrington  as  Secretary, 
and  Sandys,  who  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Of  Tories 
there  appeared  none,  and  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  were  excluded  from 
the  arrangement. 

So  slight  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  Government  seemed 
but  a  poor  termination  to  the  fierce  opposition  to  which  Walpole 
had  been  subjected.     In  fact,  the  rivalry  had  been  one  of  persons 
and  not  of  principles.    The  ministry  were  compelled 
indeed,  by  pressure  from  without  excited  by  their  own   the  new 
clamours,  to  institute  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the   "'^^^^• 
conduct  of    the  great   Prime  Minister.     But  though   it    consisted 
principally  01  his  personal  enemies,  too  many  interests  were  at  stake 
to  render  their  task  easy  ;  and  when  their  report  came,  it  appeared 
80  trumpet y,  when  compared  with  the  charges  which  had  been  lavished 
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upon  the  minister  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  a  mere  object  of  ridicule. 
It  seemed  aa  though  the  system  of  Walpole  was  after  all  to  be  con- 
tinued. Many  of  his  followers  still  remained  in  the  Cabinet,  as  the 
Pelhams  (Newcastle  and  his  brother  Henry  Pelham),  and  Yorke,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  even  the  virtual  Prime  Minister,  his  enemy  (Jarteret, 
was  obliged  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  adopt  that  very  Hanoverian 
policy  which  had  so  often  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  minister. 
Carteret  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  irregular  life,  and  so  capricious, 
and  sudden  in  his  actions,  that  his  administration  has  been  called  the 
drunken  administration.  Disregarding  home  patronage  for  the 
higher  and  more  exciting  work  of  foreign  diplomacy,  he  found  his 
influence  gradually  and  surely  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelhams. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  at  aU  hazards  to  secure  the  King's  friendship ; 
he  therefore  allowed  16,000  Hanoverians  to  be  taken  into  English 
pay,  and  it  was  strange  to  hear  Lord  Bath,  and  Sandys,  the  accuser  of 
Walpole,  upholding  the  Hanoverian  connection. 

A  ministry  which  showed  itself  thus  inconsistent  with  its  assertions 
when  out  of  office,  and  in  which  the  elements  of  dis- 
Wilmington.  uuiou  were  SO  evident,  could  not  last  long,  ine  deatn 
^'*^*  of  Wilmington  (1743),  the  nominal  Prime  Minister,  was 

the  signal  for  its  dissolution.  The  candidates  for  the  Premiership 
were  Pulteney  on  the  one  hand,  supported  by  the  talents  of  Carteret, 
and  by  the  favour  which  this  minister's  newly -found  interest  for  Han- 
over had  given  him  with  the  King  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Pelham,  as 
representative  of  the  party  of  Walpole,  and  backed  by  the  influence 
which  he  still  possessed.  The  question  was  settled  in  favour  of  Pel- 
ham, who,  though  without  commanding  abilities  and  constitutionally 
timid,  possessed  much  of  his  late  leader's  love  of  quiet  and  power  of 
management.  Carteret  continued  for  some  time  in  power  under  his 
new  chief ;  but  their  union  could  never  be  cordial,  and  before  the 
close  of  1744,  Carteret — who  had  by  continual  flattery  of  the  King's 
weakness  so  ingratiated  himself  with  his  master  that  the  Pelhams 
thought  their  legitimate  influence  damaged  by  it — was  dismissed. 
But  before  the  confusion  which  arose  on  Walpole's  fall  had  settled 
down  one  great  point  in  his  policy  had  at  all  events  been  reversed — 
England  had  thrown  itself  vigorously  into  the  Continental  war. 

Such  indeed  was  the  position  of  Europe  that  it  was  impoe- 
sible  that  England  should  hold  aloof.  But  Walpole  had  at  least 
tried,  and  with  some  effect,  the  power  of  diplomacy.  The  death 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany  had  opened  two  great 
questions  for  which  Europe  had  been  long  preparing.      One  of 
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these  was  the  succession  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  which  Charies 
had  attempted  to  secure  for  his  daughter  by  means  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  other  was  the  sue   SiMa^^'""' 
cession  to  the  Empire.       The  questions  were   closely   "^<^"«*o^ 
connected.     The  most  dangerous  claimant  for  the  succession  to  the 
Austrian  dominions  was  the  Elector  of   Bavaria,  who    alone  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  had  refused  the  acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction;    he  was  also  the   most   influential    candidate   for   the 
Imperial  dignity.     The  Elector  rested  his  claim  to  the  Austrian 
succession  upon  an  arrangement  by  which,  as  long  ago  as  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Ferdinand  I.  was  said  to  have  substituted  the 
heir  of  his  daughter  Anne,  from  whom  the  Elector  was  descended,  in 
the  place  of  any  other  female  heir.    A  second  claimant  was  the  King 
of  Spain,  who  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  of  all  the  rights  of  a 
descendant  of  Charies  V.,  who,  when  he  divided  his  empire  with 
his  brother,  reserved  the  right  of  succession  to  his  own  immediate 
posterity  should  the  direct  male  line  of  Ferdinand  become  extinct 
Both  Bavaria  and  Spain  were  close  allies  of  France,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Empire  by  the  Elector,  or  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
either  by  the  Elector  or  the  Spanish  King,  would  render  the  influ- 
ence  of  France  paramount  in  Europe.     It  was  necessary  for  England 
to  oppose  such  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Bourbons.     For  this 
purpose  it  had  appeared  necessary  to  Walpole  to  re-estabHsh  some- 
.thing  resembling  the  Grand  Alliance,  a  union  at  aU  events  which 
should  include  the  maritime  powers,  Hanover,  Prussia  (rapidly  rising 
to  a  first-rate  power),  and  Austria. 

But  Prussia  had  just  faUen  into   the  hands  of  the  ambitious 
Frederick  II.,  supplied  by  his  father's  care  with  a  mag-  Amwtian  of 
nificent  army  and  with  a  fuU  treasury.    He  saw  that   Pru««i«^"'* 
the  opportunity  had  arrived  for  making  good  certain  long  pending 
claims  upon  a  portion  of  Silesia,  and  without  declaration  of  war, 
occupied  the  disputed  territory,  and  marching  into  Bohemia,  entirely 
defeated  the  Austrian  troops  at  Molwitz.    He  was  however  yet  so 
far  German  at  heart,  that  he  was  willing  to  guarantee  the  election  of 
Maria  Theresa's  husband  to  the  Empire,  and  to  support  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  if^  his  claims  in  Silesia   were  satisfied.     To  induce  the 
Austrian  princess  to  accept  these  terms  became  the  object  of  English 
diplomacy.     It  was  thwarted  by  Maria  Theresa  herself.     A  strange 
infatuation  had  taken  possession  of  the  Austrian  ministers  during  the 
close  of  the  late  Emperor's  reign  ;  in  spite  of  his  action  in  the  PoMi 
war,  they  believed  in  the  pacific  tendencies  of  Fleury,  and  relied 
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upon  the  friendship  of  France.  All  overtures  on  the  part  of 
Frederick  were  therefore  disregarded,  all  appeals  from  England  set  at 
naught.  The  fooUsh  dreams  of  Austria  were  dispeUed  when 
Frederick,  thus  repulsed,  threw  away  his  last  remnant  of  German 
feeling  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  France,  offering  to 
renounce  the  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Duchy  of  Berg,  and  to 
give  his  vote  for  the  election  of  the  Bavarian  Elector  to  the  Empire 
if  his  claims  on  Silesia  were  guaranteed. 

Thus  Maria  Theresa  found  herself  standing  alone  in  Europe,  sup- 
poritionof  ported  by  England  only,  which  indeed  supplied  her 

Maria  Therei*.     ^HHiTigly  with  subsidies,  but  still   directed   its  chief 
efforts  to  persuading  her  to  purchase  Frederick's  friendship  by  the 
cession    of    Silesia.      In    accordance    with    the    convention    with 
Prussia,  in  August  1741,  two  French  armies  were  poured  across  the 
Rhine,  one  passing  through  Swabia  to  assist  the  Elector  in  a  direct 
advance  on  Vienna,  the  second  through  WestphaUa.     So  little  was 
England  prepared  for  war,  that  the  King,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  was 
obliged  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  his  Continental  dominions  for  a 
year,  a  step  which  excited  great  anger  in  England,  where  the  war 
spirit  ran  high,  and  which  was  a  fresh  source  of  complaint  against 
Walpole.     At  this  crisis  of  her  danger  Maria  Theresa  found  assistance 
in  that  part  of  her  dominions  where  she  had  least  right  to  expect  it. 
The  hand  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  heavy  upon  Hungary,  yet 
thither  she  betook  herself,  and  yielding  back  to  them  almost  the  whole  ► 
of  their  constitution,  excited  the  warlike  magnates  to  enthusiasm  by 
confiding  to  their  charge  her  person  and  that  of  her  child.    As  they 
crowded  round  to  kiss  the  infant's  hand,  the  hall  rang  with  the 
shouts,  "We  will  die  for  our  king,  Maria  Theresa!"    A  moment's 
breathing  space  would  allow  time  to  bring  the  lev^e  en  masse  of 
Hungary  into  the  field :  the  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  diplomacy 
of  England,  which  induced  Frederick,  who  saw  with  jealousy  the 
advancing  power  of  France  and  Germany,  to  check  his  victorious 
march  and  sign  a  secret,  treaty  at  Kleinschnellendorf.     The  gathering 
forces  of  Hungarj-,  the  withdrawal  of  Frederick,  and  the  errors  of  the 
Elector  and  of  the  French,  who  were  jealous  of  each  other,  changed 
the  face  of  the  war.   The  march  to  Vienna  was  postponed  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Prague.    The  withdrawal  of  the  invaders  to  Bohemia  allowed 
the  Austrians  to  make  a  counter  blow.    As  the  Elector  Charles  Albert 
liastened  to  Frankfort  to  secure  his  election  as  Emperor,  Khevenhuller, 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  was  approaching  his  capital  of  Munich. 
Again,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  France,  Frederick  aeserted  his  late 
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engagements  and  renewed  the  war,  but,  unable  to  hold  his  advanced 
position  at  Olmutz  in  Moravia,  he  too  fell  back  upon  Bohemia, 
where  the  war  was  now  centred. 

The  changed  aspect  of  affairs  was  completed  by  the  conduct  oi 
England  :  the  pride  of  the  country  had  been  touched  by 
Vernon's  failure  at  Carthagena  ;  the  neutrality  of  Han-    S^S^?! 
over  had  caused  great  discontent ;  and  when,  in  February   ^''**'^*' 
1742,  Walpole  had  been  driven  from  the  ministry,  the  first  act  of  his 
successors  had  been  to  increase  both  army  and  navy,  to  vote  large 
subsidies  to  Maria  Theresa,  to  induce  the  States- General  to  follow 
the  lead  of  England,  and  to  send  an  army  of  30,000  English  and 
Hanoverians  into  the   Low   Countries.      It  was   understood   that, 
although  as  yet  but  auxiliaries  in  the  main  quarrel,  it  was  the  rivalry- 
of  France  and  England  which  was  again  to  be  decided  in   arms. 
Both  the  arms  and   diplomacy   of  England   were  successful.     In 
the  Mediterranean   the  fleet  under  Commodore   Matthews   forced 
King  Charles  of  Naples  to  neutrality,  and  allowed  Sardinia,  driven 
by  the  ambition  of  Spain  to  side  with  Austria,  to  defeat  all  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Bourbons  in  that  country  ;  while  the  urgent  instances  of 
the  ambassador  at  Vienna  at  length  prevailed,  and  Maria  Theresa 
was  induced  to  give  the  price  which  Prussia  demanded,— Silesia  was 
conceded  by  the  Treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  in  June  1742. 
Frederick  once  more  threw  over  his  allies,  and  the  French  and 
Bavarians  stood  alone  in  Germany.     They  were  unable  to  make  head 
against  their  enemies,  their  troops  were  shut  up  in  Prague,  and  only 
after  a  brilliant  but  disastrous  retreat  did  a  shattered  remnant  of 
14,000  men  reach  a  place  of  safety  in  January  1743. 

The  tide  of  victory  was  then  already  turned  when  the  English 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Europe,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some   18,000  subsidized  Hanoverians.     The   '^^\f^ 
command  of  the  English  army,  which  to  the  number  of  "*"**«^ 
16,000  had  been  all  the  last  year  lying  inactive  in  Flanders,  was 
given  to  Lord  Stair,  and  the  object  of  the  allies  was  to  drive  the 
French  entirely  out  of  Germany,  and  if  possible  invade  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  Austrians,  who  had  but  lately  lost 
them,  were  constantly  fixed.     To  oppose  the  movement  an  army 
under  the  Duke  de  Noailles  entered  Franconia,  and  the  various 
divisions  of  the  British  army  and  their  allies  from  Hanover  were 
set  in  motion  towards  the  Maine.      With  characteristic  slowness. 
Stair  proceeded  to  collect  upon  the  Maine  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
Towards  the  Maine  also  on  the  south  De  Noailles  betook  himself 
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with  about  60,000.  Stair  lay  idly  awaiting  his  12,000  Hanoverians 
and  Hessians  who  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  thus  gave  De  NoaiUes 
opportunity  of  securing  the  south  of  the  river  and  holding  most 
of  the  passages  across  it.  Having  waited  long  enough  to  be  thus 
Battle  of  outgeneralled,  Stair  suddenly  changed   his   plan,  and, 

Dettingen.  without  receiving  hi?  reinforcements,  marched  up  the 


Battle   of   Dcttinger 
June  27*.'' 1743. 


.9  ^^  - 


river  towards  Franconia.  He  passed  Hanau,  where  he  established 
liis  chief  magazines,  and  moved  towards  Aschaffenberg.  Between 
these  two  towns  branches  of  the  Spessart  mountains  approach  the 
Maine,  and  about  half  way  between  the  two  is  the  large  village  of 
Dettingen.  From  Dettingen  to  Aschaffenberg  extends  a  narrow 
plain,  entered  by  a  somewhat  difficult  passage  between  the  mountains 
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and    river    at    Dettingen.      On    reaching    this   plain  the   English 
found  themselves  outmarched  by  De  Noailles,  and  thus  cut  off  from 
Aschaffenberg.     It  was  while  thus  entangled  that  they  were  joined 
by  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.     The  King  found  the 
army  cut  off  from  the  supplies  it  had  hoped  to  draw  from  Franconia, 
and  in  danger  of  being  separated  from  its  magazines  at  Hanau  also. 
Thither  it  was  determined  if  possible  to  secure  a  retreat.     As  the 
English  believed  that  the  enemy  was  higher  up  the  river  than  they 
were,  and  that  they  should  be  closely  pursued,  the  King  took  com- 
mand of  the  rear  as   the   post  of   danger,   but  De  Noailles  had 
already  forestalled  them.     He  had  at  once  moved  down  the  river  so 
as  to  put  himself  between  the  English  and  Hanau,  taking  up  his 
position  at  Seligenstadt.      He   sent   some   23,000  men,  under  his 
nephew  the  Due  de  Qrammont,  across  the  river  to  occupy  Dettingen. 
These  troops  occupied  a  very  strong  position  behind  a  swamp  and  a 
ravine  made  by  a  watercourse.     De  Noailles'  main  army  lay  on  the 
southern  bank,  but  bridges  of  communication  were  made  between  the 
two  divisions,  and  cannon  placed  on  the  south  bank  to  play  upon  the 
flank  of  the  retreating  English.     Escape  seemed  almost  impossible, 
especially  as  the  English  were  in  entire  ignorance  of  these  movements. 
On  finding  his  advance  checked  at  Dettingen,  George  at  once  left  the 
rear  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.     There  seemed  no- 
course  but  to  cut  a  way  through  De  Grammont's  forces.      This  com- 
mander, however,  believing  himself  engaged  with  the  advanced  troops 
of  the  English  army  only,  and  thinking  to  crush  them,  rashly  left  his 
strong  position  and  crossed  the  ravine.     He  found  himself  in  front 
of  the  whole  English  army.     The  King's  horse  had  run  away  with 
him,  and  he  had  dismounted  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  addressing  them  a  few  inspiriting  words,  led  them  to  the 
attack  with  much  gallantry.     De  Noailles  saw  the  destruction  of  his 
plans  and  hastened  to  retrieve  the  error  of  his  nephew.     His  efforts 
however  were  useless.     The  mass  of  infantry,  led  by  his  Majesty  in 
person,  broke  through  the  enemy,  whose  loss  was  so  great  that  De 
Noailles  recalled  them  beyond  the  Maine.     The  retreat  towards  the 
bridges  became  a  rout,  and  they  left  more  than  6000  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  field     The  King  wisely  determined  to  get  out  of 
his  dangerous  position  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pushed  on  that  night 
to  Hanau,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  com- 
mander, who  treated  them  exceedingly  well.     Stair,  as  hasty  in  the 
moment  of  victory  as  slow  in  his  preliminary  movements,  urged 
immediate  pursuit,  but  was  overruled  by  the  King.   On  receiving  the 
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expected  reinforcements  he  again  urged  advance,  but  jealousies  had 
sprung  up  between  him  and  the  German  commanders.  He  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  and  talking  loudly  of  Hanoverian 
influence,  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

The  objects  of  a  further  advance  however  were  obtained  without 
bloodshed.  The  French  army  in  Bavaria  had  been  beaten  backwards 
Effect  of  the  ^1  Charles  of  Loraine,^  and  had  retired  behind  the  Lauter 
▼ictory"!  *  into  Alsace,  whither  De  Noailles,  finding  himself  un- 
supported  between  two  enemies,  also  withdrew.  The  victorious  allies 
pushed  on  after  them,  the  King  to  Worms  and  Prince  Charles  to 
beyond  the  Rhine  opposite  Alt  Brisach.  The  new  Emperor  was  thus 
left  without  allies,  and  concluded  (July  1743)  a  convention  of 
neutrality  with  the  Austrians,  and  withdrew  to  Philipsburg. 

A   favourable    opportunity    for    peaceful   arrangements    seemed 
to  have    arrived.      Prussia    had    gained    its    object  ; 
K^^i'"*        French   intervention  had    failed  ;    the    Austrian    suc- 
^'^^'  cession  was  secured  ;    the    only  open    question    was 

what  was  to  be    done    with  the  expelled  Emperor.      George  and 
his  favourite  minister  Carteret,  who  were  at  Hanover,  undertook 
the  negotiations.     George,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  Carteret,  from 
his  general  interest  in  foreign  politics,  took  a  German  and  not  an 
.  English  view  of  the  situation.     It  was  George's  object,  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  to  appear  as  a  paramount  power  among  the  other  electors, 
and  to  form  a  strong  alliance  in  the  Empire  entirely  in  his  own 
interests.    For  this  purpose  he  had  naturally,— considering  the  ante- 
cedents of  his  second  kingdom  England,  regarded  a  close  alliance  with 
Austria  as  of  the  utmost  importance.     At  the  same  time,  as  a  Prince 
of  the  Empire,  he  had  no  strong  wish  that  the  Imperial  dignity 
should  be  constantly  in  Austrian  hands,  and  was  quite  willing  to 
allow  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Charles.     In  con- 
junction with  Carteret,  he  therefore  agreed  that  Charles  should  retain 
the  Imperial  title  upon  condition  of  renouncing  all  claims  on  Austria, 
of  allowing  the  validity  of  the  vote  of  Bohemia  in  all  affairs  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  dismissing  the  French  from  the  fortified  places  they 
still  held  within  the  Empire.     He  even  consented  to  insist  upon  the 
restoration  by  Austria  of  Charles's  hereditary  dominions,  Bavaria 
(now  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom),  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  to  the  Emperor  to  support  his  dignity.     Had  this  treaty  been 
completed,  George  would  have   appeared  as  the  mediator  of  the 
peace  of  the  Empire,  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  princes,  as 
the  defender  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  altogether  as  the  chief 

1  Brother  of  Francis.  Maria  Theresa's  husband. 
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power  in  Germany.  To  a  certain  point  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
England  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  their  King.  But  their  real 
enmity  was  against  France,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  Whig  aristo- 
cracy, they  would  have  wished  to  pursue  their  traditional  policy  of 
opposing  the  Bourbons  chiefly  at  sea.  The  arrangements  of  the 
proposed  treaty  by  no  means  suited  them.  They  had  long  been 
clamouring  against  the  German  tendencies  of  the  King,  they  had 
seen  with  extreme  dislike  the  employment  of  subsidized  Hanoverian 
troops,  and  now  positively  refused  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  Emperor 
— a  Bavarian  prince  and  the  hereditary  friend  of  France. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  negotiating  Powers  and  the  shame  of 
Carteret,  the  proposed  treaty  was  suddenly  broken  off.   ^^^^  ^^ 
England  wanted  war  with  France,  and  considered  it   womu. 
could  be  best  carried  on  by  close  alliance  with  Austria,   ^^^  "'  "*^' 
which  was  only  too  glad  to  continue  the  war,  with  the  hope  of 
retaining  its   hold   on   Bavaria  and   re  winning   Silesia.      A  treaty 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Worms  therefore  took  the  place  of  the 
former  pacific  arrangements.     England,  Holland,  Austria,  Saxony, 
/and  Sardinia,  agreed  to  assure  the   Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the 
(    European  balance,  while  Sardinia  undertook  the  armed  defence  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.     It  was  met  by  a  counter  treaty 
known  as  the  League  of  Frankfort,  the  most  important  members  of 
which  were  France  and  Prussia;   for  the  elevation  of 
Hanover  implied  the  degradation  of  Prussia,  and  the   Frankfort, 
promise  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  set  free  Austrian  troops   ^^^  ^'  "**• 
which  the  Prussian  King  believed  would  be  used  only  for  the  puipose 
of  reconquering  Silesia.     The  European  contest  was  thus  assuming 
a  more  general  and  intelligible  form ;  England  and  France,  hitherto 
auxiliaries,  appeared  each  at  the  head  of  a  great  le^ue,  and  it 
was  their  interests,  and  indirectly  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  which 
were  now  at  issue. 

Even  yet  no  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France  had 
been  issued,  but  it  was  natural  that  the  French,  aware  _ 

„    ,  ,     ,  Threatened 

of  the  real  character  of  the  war,  should  use  every  means  invaaion  of 
for  distressing  England.  Early  m  the  year  it  set  on  ^"^^'^^ 
foot  an  attempted  invasion  of  England  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.  An 
army  of  15,000  was  collected  at  Dunkirk,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  best  French  general.  Marshal  Saxe,  while  fleets  were 
collected  at  Toulon  and  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  to 
support  a  Jacobite  rising.  The  Brest  fleet  came  out  of  harbour  and 
approached  the  English  coast.     The  English  fleet  was  drawn  into 
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pursuit ;  and  for  the  moment  the  coast  of  Kent  was  unguarded,  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  army  was  on  board  the  transports 
and  had  sailed.  Once  again  England  owed  its  safety  to  the  weather.  ^ 
A  violent  storm  blowing  direct  upon  Dunkirk,  prevented  the  move- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  transports,  scattered  those  already  at  sea,  and 
the  loss  was  such  that  the  French  miidstry  abandoned  their  design, 
and  Marshal  Saxe  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Flanders. 
The  naval  armaments  and  this  open  support  of  the  Pretender  gave 
rise  to  warm  complaints  of  breach  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  our  envoy 
at  Paris  ;  as  his  complaints  were  listened  to  with  disdain,  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  was  at  length  made. 

On  the  Continent  the  selfish  policy  of  the  French,  who  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  extension  of  their  own  boundaries,  ruined 
progr«Bi  of  the  success  of  the  war.  The  Netherlands  were  invaded 
the  war.  ^ud  rapidly  overrun ;  Savoy  and  Piedmont  conquered  ; 

but  these  successes  on  the  extremity  of  the  scene  of  action  did  not  tend 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Frederick  of  Prussia  advanced  through 
Bohemia  and  took  Prague,  and  thus  saved  France  from  a  threatened 
invasion  of  Alsace  ;  but,  unsupported  by  his  allie?^  he  fell  back  from 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  (Jan. 
20,  1745)  was  unable  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  Prince  of 
Tuscany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  ascended  the  Imperial 
throne  as  Francis  I.  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor,  had 
shown  himself  willing  to  accept  the  views  of  Austria ;  by  the 
Treaty  of  Fuessen  (April  22,  1745)  he  renounced  all  claims  to  the 
Austrian  succession,  promising  to  recall  his  troops  from  the  French 
armies,  and  to  give  his  vote  to  Francis,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
who  on  her  side  recognized  the  election  of  his  late  father,  and 
restored  all  her  Bavarian  conquests.  Again  it  appeared  that  general 
negotiations  might  have  been  possible.  But  Carteret  had  been 
driven  from  office,  and  the  Whi2;s  under  Pelham  were 
the  ministry.  bent  on  Carrying  on  their  hostility  with  France.  His 
Nov.  1744.  unpopular    Hanoverian  tendencies,   aud    the   offhand 

manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  Pelhams,  secured  Carteret's  fall. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Walpole's  old  colleague  Harrington.  With 
Carteret  withdrew  Lord  Winchelsea  and  several  others,  thus  afford- 
ing Mr.  Pelham  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  that  form  of  adminis- 
tration to  which  his  timidity  urged  him.  In  exact  contrast  to 
Walpole,  he  dreaded  opposition,  and  sought  to  make  friends  of  all 
parties,  and  to  establish  his  ministry  on  what  was  then  called  a 
broad  bottom.     He  persuaded  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  to  give  up  their 


opposition,  and  the  former  to  accept  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland.  To  the  Tory  Lord  Qower  he  gave  the  Privy  Seal,  and  even 
Sir  John  Hind  Cotton,  an  undoubted  Jacobite,  was  given  a  place 
about  the  Court.  This  was  not  done  without  great  opposition  from 
the  King,  who  disliked  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  for  their  opposition  to 
his  Hanoverian  schemes,  and  had  a  natural  mistrust  of  Tories  and 
Jacobites.  The  effect  of  these  changes  was  almost  to  suppress  oppo- 
sition in  the  House.  The  ministry,  now  including  most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  satisfied  with  a  change  of  principles,  made  but  little 
change  in  practice.  The  reunited  Whig  party  felt  that,  as  they  were 
engaged  in  an  open  war  with  France,  they  were,  even  while  sub- 
sidizing Germans,  carrying  out  their  true  policy.  Pitt  openly 
declared  that  he  no  longer  opposed  subsidies  in  face  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  abroad.  He  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the 
war  was  somewhat  changed,  that,  the  minister  who  rested  wholly  on 
his  foreign  influence  being  removed,  they  were  no  longer  fightiug 
solely  in  the  interests  of  Austria,  but  to  secure  an  equit- 
able  peace  for  themselves  and  their  allies.  However  iidiei  granted, 
this  may  have  been,  the  system  of  German  subsidies  ^^*^' 
went  further  and  further.  The  Hanoverian  troops  were  for  the 
present  dismissed,  but  their  pay  was  added  to  the  Austrian  subsidy. 
Saxony  was  bought,  the  Elector  of  Cologne  was  bought,  and  bq 
was  the  Elector  of  Mayence  ;  and  next  year  (1746)  18,000  Hanover- 
ians were  again  taken  into  English  pay.  Robert  Walpole  Uved  just 
long  enough  to  see  the  dangers  he  had  kept  aloof  for  twenty  years 
gathering  round  England.  He  died  in  March  1745,  leaving  England 
plunged  deep  in  a  Continental  war,  with  constantly  increasing 
grants  for  military  service,  and  consequently  increased  financial 
difficulties,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  most  determined  and  dangerous 
effort  which  the  exiled  family  ever  made  for  the  recovery  of  their 
crown. 

The  war  still  continued  under  the  mistaken  conduct  of  the 
French.  But  neither  their  successes  against  England  at  Fontenoy, 
nor  the  invasion  of  the  young  Pretender  which  they  supported,  nor 
their  victory  over  the  Sardinians  at  Basignano,  were  the  least 
decisive.  As  Frederick,  who  felt  himself  deserted,  bitterly  said,  the 
victories  might  as  well  have  been  won  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander. 
What  he  could  do  singlehanded  the  Prussian  King  did.  He 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Friedberg,  and  again  upon  the  Sohr.  1  le 
conquered  the  Saxons  at  Kesseldorf  and  occupied  Dresden,  iiut 
seeing  clearly  that  his  allies  were  bent  upon  their  ovra  ends,  lie 
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again  listened  to  the  anti-Bourbon  diplomacy  of  England,  made  a 
separate  peace  with  Austria,  and  the  Treaty  of  Dresden  (Dec  25, 
1745)  closed  the  second  Silesian  war.  But,  in  spite  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Prussia,  the  general  war  continued.  Early  in  the  spring 
a  French  army  under  Marshal  Saxe  invested  Toumay.  The  Nether- 
lands were  occupied  by  an  allied  army  of  English  and  Dutch.  There 
campaign  In  should  havc  been  28,000  EngUsh  and  50,000  Dutch, 
Fianderi.  ]t)ut,  although  it  was  their  own  country  that  was  threat- 

ened, the  Dutch  were  so  dilatory  that  the  allied  army  numbered  little 
more  than  50,000.     These  were  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Dutch  general  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.    The  Duke,  who  was 
young,  was  somewhat  controlled  by  the  Austrian  Marshal  Konigsegg, 
and  had  with  him  as  his  military  guide  General  Ligonier.     With 
these  troops  the  Duke  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Toumay.     Marshal 
Saxe,  whose  forces  were  much  superior  in  numbers,  could  afford  to 
leave  15,000  men  to  continue  the  siege,  while,  marching  southward 
along  the  river,  he  occupied  a  very  strong  position  to  cover  his 
operations.    The  position  was  rendered  almost  unassailable.     The 
French  faced  southward ;  on  their  right  was  the  river  Scheldt,  with 
the  fortified  bridge  securing  their  communication  and  retreat,  and 
the  village  Antoing.    A  narrow    and    difficult    valley  ran  along 
their  front  from  Antoing  to  Fontenoy,  and  their  left  was  covered 
by  the  wood  of  Barr6,  on  the  right  of  which  a  redoubt  had  been 
constructed.     The  whole  of  this  position  was  fortified   with   field- 
works  and  abattis,  with  the  exception  of  a  gap  between  Fontenoy  and 
the  wood  of  Barre,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  approach  were  held 
to  be  of  themselves  sufficient.     It  was  resolved  to  assault  this  terribly 
strong  position.   To  the  Dutch  was  intrusted  the  attack  of  the  French 
right,  with  the  villages  Antoing  and  Fontenoy ;  to  the  English  the 
attack  on  their  left.     The  attack  of  the  Dutch  was  without  energy, 
and  failed,  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  withdrawing  his  troops  to  a 
safe  distance,  kept  them  unemployed  the  remainder  of  the  day.    A 
similar  want  of  energy  was  exhibited  by  General  In- 
Fontenoy.  goldsby,  who  had  been  instructed  to  assault  a  redoubt 

May  11, 1T48.       ^^  ^^  jg£^  ^£  ^^^  French  and  to  clear  the  wood  of  Barr^. 

Finding  more  opposition  than  he  expected,  he  withdrew  when  the 
enemy  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  redoubt,  and  demanded 
further  orders.  The  English  and  Hanoverians,  on  the  other  hand, 
energetically  assaulted  the  unfortified  gap  between  Fontenoy  and  the 
wood.  Kegardless  of  the  flanking  fire  by  which  they  were  decimated, 
they  pushed  across  the  ravine  and  up  the  oppoflite  hilL     The  space 


I 
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was  narrow,  anl  they  advanced,  without  deploying,  in  a  solid  column 
10,000  strong  with  a  face  of  about  forty  men.  The  ground  wag 
too  rough  for  their  cavalry,  which  therefore  advanced  in  their  rear. 
In  this  solid  formation,  with  astonishing  heroism  and  determi- 
nation, they  pushed  on,  crushing  all  opposition,  and  unchecked  by 
frequent  cavalry  charges.  They  won  the  crown  of  the  position,  cut 
the  enemy's  centre,  and  were  moving  onwards  towards  the  bridge  of 
Calonne,  threatening  thus  to  cut  off  all  retreat  from  the  broken  army. 
The  victory  seemed  decided,  and  Voltaire  allows  that,  had  the  Dutch 
only  moved,  the  French  must  have  been  inevitably  routed  and 
destroyed.  But  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  never  stirred.  Fresh  troops 
could  therefore  be  brought  from  Antoing  and  Fontenoy  to  repel  the 
victorious  column.  In  this  work  it  was  the  Irish  Brigade  which 
chiefly  distinguished  itself,  and  at  last  when,  by  the  advice  of  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  four  cannon  were  placed  right  in  front  of  the  column  so 
as  to  fire  down  its  whole  length,  finding  itself  wholly  unsupported, 
the  heroic  body  began  to  give  ground.  It  retired  as  it  had  come, 
slowly,  disputing  every  yard,  and  entirely  without  confusion.  When 
it  reached  ground  where  cavalry  could  act,  that  arm,  hitherto  useless, 
covered  the  retreat,  and  the  whole  army  feU.  back  to  Ath.  Toumay 
was  treacherously  surrendered,  and  the  allies  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  covering  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  This  wonderful  unsup- 
ported advance,  though  useless  for  the  battle,  and  purchased  with  im- 
mense loss  of  life,  was  for  long  a  just  source  of  pride  to  the  English 
soldier. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  troops  for  the  defence  of 
England  which  had  rendered  the  campaign  in  Flanders  after  the 
partial  defeat  of  Fontenoy  so  disastrous.  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
though  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  expedition  in  the 
preceding  year,  did  not  leave  France ;  and  as  the  French  ministry, 
occupied  with  their  continental  affairs,  refused  him  further  assistance, 
he  determined  to  go  alone  and  unsupported  to  Scotland,  and  throw 
himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  friends  there,  although  in  .^^^  _^  . 
aU  his  previous  negotiations  with  them  they  had  refused  Edward  lands 
to  think  of  a  rising  unsupported  by  foreign  troops  and  ^^  "* 
arms.  Scraping  together  what  little  money  he  could,  and  purchasing 
a  small  supply  of  firearms,  the  Prince  embarked  at  Nantes  in  a 
privateer.  He  was  escorted,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  a  French  man-of-war,  in  which  his  stores  were  placed.  On 
the  passage  to  England  they  encountered  an  EngUsh  vessel,  which, 
though  unable  to  capture  the  French   man-of-war   engaged  it  so 
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vigorously  that  it  had  to  withdraw  to  France  to  refit,  and  it  was  in 
the  little  privateer,  *La  Doutelle/  thus  stripped  of  his  suppUes  and 
v^-ith  only  seven  companions,  that  the  Prince  reached  the  Hebndes.    In 
this  plight  he  met  but  a  cold  reception,  and  it  was  not  without 
considerable  persuasion  that   Macdonald  of  Clanranald   and  other 
gentlemen   of  that   tribe  joined  him.    Their  chief,  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  and  the  head  of  the  Macleods,  on  whose  assistance  he  had 
reUed   kept  aloof.     Of  more  importance  even  than  the  Macdonalds 
was  the  adhesion  of  Cameron  of  LochieL     This  chief  seems  to  have 
been  won,  against  his  better  judgment,  by  the  persuasive  power  of 
Charles,  who  undoubtedly  had  in  an  unusual  degree  the  art  of  attract- 
ing adherents.  While  still  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  mainland  Charles 
was  joined  by  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  had  been  his  chief  agent, 
and  whom  he  appointed  his  Secretary  of  State.    The  Prince  had 
reached  the  mainland  on  the  25th  of  July ;  it  was  not  till  the  30th 
that  information  was  received  by  the  Government  that  he  had  left 
Nantes,  and  he  had  been  three  weeks  in  Scotland  before  it  was 
known  in   London.     On  the   19th  of  August  the  insurrectionary 
standard  was  raised  in  the  soUtary  valley  of  Glen  Finnan,  where  the 
aged  MaKiuis  of  Tullibardine,  the  rightful  heir  to  the   dukedom 
sf  Athol,  read  Prince  Charies's  Commission  of  Regency.     This 
ceremony  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
EngHsh  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured  a  few  days  previously 
by  Lochiel's  followers   as  they  were   marching  to  reinforce   Fort 

William. 

Scotland  is  cleft  iJi  sunder  by  a  great  valley  running  from  the 
Beauley  Firth  in  the  north-east  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
aalt-water  lake  Loch  EiL     This  valley,  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  forms  the  basin  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  by  far  the 
largest  of  which  is  Loch  Ness,  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  north- 
east end  of  the  valley.     Between  its  northern  extremity  and  the  sea 
lies  the  town  of  Inverness ;  at  its  southern  end  was  Fort  Augustus, 
one  of  the  forts  estabUshed  to  keep  the  Highlands  in  check,  while, 
where  the  valley  reaches  Loch  Eil,  there  was  the  still  more  lonely 
post  of  Fort  WiUiam  immediately  under  Ben  Nevis,     it  was  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  this  fort  that  Charies's  followers  were  first 
collected,"  and  it  was  while  trying  to  strengthen  it  that  the  royal 
troopa  had  first  come  into  collision  with  the  insurgents.   The  tribes  to 
the  north  of  Inverness,  as  well  as   Sir  Alexander   Macdonald  and 
Macleod,  were  either  well-afifected  or  held  in  neutraUty  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  Lord  President,  who  had 


also  contrived  for  the  present  to  attach  Lord  Lovat,  head  of  the 
Erasers,  to  the  Government  interest,  so  that  it  was  with  the  western 
clans  only  that  Charles  began  his  expedition. 

The  English  military  commander  in  Scotland  was  Sir  John  Cope, 
who  had  altogether  about  3000  men  under  his  command,  cope  marchet 
All  this  time  the  King  was  absent  from  England,  and  *»*!»»*  um. 
orders  had  to  be  issued  by  the  Lords  Justices.  They  approved  how- 
ever of  Cope's  plan  for  immediately  marching  into  the  Highlands  and 
crushing  the  insurgents  if  possible  among  the  mountains.  With  this 
intention,  leaving  his  dragoons  behind  him,  Cope  set  out  from  Stirling 
along  the  direct  north  road  towards  Inverness.  At  Dalwhinnie, 
which  is  now  a  posting-station  on  the  great  north  road,  the  military 
road  made  by  Marshal  Wade  branched  off  to  Fort  Augustus,  which  it 
was  Cope's  object  to  reach  and  relieve ;  the  main  road  passed 
onwards  to  Inverness.  The  mountain  which  forms  the  south-east 
side  of  the  great  valley  in  which  Fort  Augustus  lies  has  to  be  crossed. 
It  is  called  in  this  place  Corrie- Arrack,  and  to  cross  it  the  road  winds 
in  steep  zigzags.  The  Highlanders  had  got  possession  of  this  difficult 
pass^  and  intended  to  destroy  Cope's  army  while  ascending  the  zigzags. 
Their  disappointment  was  great  when  they  found  that  he  had  turned 
aside  at  Dalwhinnie,  and  was  in  hasty  march  for  Inverness.  By  this 
means  he  probably  hoped  to  strengthen  the  loyal  clans  of  the  north 
and  to  draw  the  Prince's  army  in  pursuit.  He  however  left  the  road 
towards  the  capital  quite  unguarded.  Charles  at  once  pushed  on 
and  crossed  the  Badenoch  mountains  to  Blair  Athol,  from  whence  the 
great  road  runs,  without  any  obstacle,  through  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie 
into  the  plains  of  Perthshire.  He  rested  a  few  days  at  chariea  »voidi 
Perth,  where  he  was  joined  by  Drummond,  Duke  of  um,  and  gaint 
Perth,  and  by  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Duke  of  Athol's  "*^ 

brother,  a  man  of  considerable  military  experience  and  capacity.  He 
then  crossed  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling,  the  dragoon  regiments 
which  had  been  left  there  retiring  before  him,  and  advanced  rapidly 
towards  Edinburgh.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  secure,  but  the 
town  had  no  adequate  fortifications,  and  tlie  inhabitants  doubted 
long  and  painfully  as  to  whether  they  should  open  their  gates  or  not 
The  news  that  Cope,  on  learning  his  mistake,  had  taken  ship  and  had 
already  reached  Dunbar,  encouraged  them  to  think  of  resistance,  but 
their  determination  vanished  away  after  a  skirmish  called  "  the  canter 
of  Colt-Brig,"  when  two  regiments  of  dragoons  ran  away,  and  did  not 
stop  till  they  reached  Dunbar.  Negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  but 
were  cut  short  by  the  surprise  of  the  town  by  the  Highlanders.    On 
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the  17th  of  September  Charles  took  possesaion  of  Holyrood  House,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  by  no  means  sorry  to 
Cope  land.  receive  him.  He  could  not  rest  long,  however,  as  Cope 
at  Dunbar.  -y^as  maichiug  along  the  Firth  from  Dunbar.     He  ex- 

pected to  meet  his  enemy  between  that  town  and  Edinburgh,  but  the 
Prince  marched  along  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Firth,  and  Cope 
was  surprised  to  find  his  enemy  again  beyond  him.  He  was  then  near 
Prestoupans.  He  changed  his  face  at  once,  and  lay  with  his  back 
to  the  Firth  and  his  face  to  the  hills,  as  he  believed  in  an  unassailable 
position,  separated  from  the  Highlanders  by  a  morass.  But  Charles 
was  bent  on  fighting,  and  a  narrow  pathway  through  the  morass  to 
the  eastward  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Down  this  he  led  his  forces 
so  as  to  gain  a  position  eastward  of  the  English,  who  had  again  to 
change  their  face,  looking  now  directly  eastward,  with  their  backs 
to  Edinburgh.  Their  infantry  were  in  the  centre,  their  cavalry  on 
either  flank.  The  battle  is  said  to  have  been  decided 
SprSTtlnW  in  six  minutes.  The  rush  of  the  Highlanders  renewed 
Sept.  ai.  ^jjg  panic  among  the  dragoons,  who  all  took  to  their 

heels.  The  infantry  stood  with  their  flanks  exposed,  and  as  their 
fire  did  not  check  the  Highlanders,  they  were  soon  engaged  at  close 
quarters,  where  the  Highland  target  parried  the  bayonet  thrust,  while 
the  right  hand  was  free  to  use  the  claymore.  The  line  was  soon 
broken,  and  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  170  escaped  death  or  capture. 
The  cavalry,  taking  Cope  with  them,  did  not  draw  bridle  till  they 
reached  Berwick. 

Some  preparations  had  been  made  in  England  to  withstand  the 
advance  of  the  rebels.  Marshal  Wade  was  at  Newcastle  with 
Indifference  such  troops  as  he  could  collcct,  the  Dutch  were  called 
of  England.  upon  to  supply,  in  accordance  with  their  treaty,  6000 
men,  and  some  regiments  were  recalled  from  Flanders.  But  through- 
out the  population  of  England  there  was  now,  and  through  the 
whole  campaign,  a  strange  carelessness  as  to  which  side  should  prove 
victorious.  The  Revolution  had  been,  comparatively  speaking,  an 
aristocratic  movement.  It  had  moved  the  power  from  the  Crown 
only  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  Parliament  was  so  far 
from  being  an  adequate  representative  body,  that  the  disputes  carried 
on  in  it  excited  no  very  warm  interest  in  the  nation  at  large.  At 
times  indeed  it  was  necessary  for  the  Opposition  to  excite  the  people 
by  some  national  cry  ;  but  that  Opposition  had  uniformly  employed 
the  most  violent  language  against  the  Hanoverian  influence  and  the 
minister  of  the  Hanoverian  King.     Such  partial  views  therefore  as 
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the  people  had  been  allowed  of  what  was  going  on  among  theii 
governors  had  all  tended  rather  to  direct  the  loyalty,  which  was  then 
so  inherent  a  characteristic  of  the  English,  towards  the  exiled  house. 
Except  in  the  matter  of  religion,  the  people  at  large  were  able  to 
discover  but  Little  difl'erence  whether  their  king  was  a  Stuart  or 
a  Quelph  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  assurance  had  been  carefully 
spread  that  the  privileges  of  the  Church  of  England  would  not  be 
touched ;  indeed  one  of  Charles's  difficulties  arose  from  the  jealousy 
of  his  Protestant  followers.  The  class  who  had  gained  by  the 
Revolution  was  that  class  which  Walpole  and  Walpole's  policy 
had  chiefly  favoured — the  middle  class ;  but  as  usual  the  middle 
class  was  apathetic  and  slow  to  risk  anything  unless  for  some 
personal  object.  At  first  therefore  it  was  the  Government,  unaided 
by  the  people,  which  had  to  check  the  insurrection.  It  will  be  seen 
that  afterwards  the  aristocracy  offered,  though  in  a  very  selfish 
manner,  to  come  forward,  and  that  some  towns,  especially  in  Scotland, 
awoke  to  their  responsibilities,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment alone  which  had  to  act  by  means  of  its  soldiers,  and  England 
had  been  stripped  of  soldiers  for  its  foreign  wars.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jacobites  had  seen  the  insurrection  of  1715  so  thoroughly 
futile,  and  had  during  Walpole's  long  administration  so  settled  down 
under  the  existing  Government,  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  enthusi- 
astic took  a  real  interest  in  the  quarrel. 

Had  Prince  Charles  advanced  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pres- 
toupans he  would  have  found  himself  almost  unopposed :   ^   , 

*■  *■  CtuurleB  outrchea 

but  by  the  time  he  had  collected  some  money,  gathered  into  England  as 
in  his  reinforcements,  organized  his  army,  and  persuaded  '"  "  ^*^^y' 
the  Highlanders  to  cross  the  border.  Marshal  Wade's  army  had 
increased  to  10,000 ;  the  Dutch  and  English  troops  had  come  from 
abroad  ;  there  was  a  second  army  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
formed  in  the  centre  of  England  ;  the  guards  and  trained  bands  had 
marched  out  to  Finchley  and  formed  a  third  body,  which  the  King 
leclared  he  would  himself  lead.  To  turn  the  position  of  Wade  at 
N^ewcastle  it  was  determined,  as  in  1715,  to  march  along  behind  the 
Cheviots  and  enter  England  by  Carlisle  ;  and  the  clans  (about  6000 
itrong)  crossed  the  Border  on  the  8th  of  November.  Carlisle  yielded 
without  much  difficulty,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  now  assumed  the  military  command  of  the  army,  it  was 
determined  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  England.  In  two  bodies 
they  marched  up  the  Eden  over  Shap  Fell  to  Lancaster  and  to 
Preston ;  the  Prince  winning  the  heart  of  the  Highlanders  by  wear- 
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ing  their  dress  and  marching  at  the  head  of  the  second  division, 
as  strong  and  unwearied  as  the  best  among  them,  for  he  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  athletic  body,  which  he  had  further  trained  by  constant 
exercise.  His  carriage  he  insisted  upon  offering  to  the  aged  Lord  Pit- 
sligo.  His  care  for  his  followers,  of  which  this  is  an  instance,  tended 
much  to  endear  him  to  them ;  he  was  at  this  part  of  his  life  adorned 
with  many  of  the  best  graces  of  a  king ;  his  clemency  was  the  constant 
complaint  of  his  sterner  counsellors.  It  is  said  indeed  to  have  encour- 
aged more  than  one  attempt  at  assassination.  Towards  his  enemy,  the 
Elector  as  he  called  him,  he  was  also  studiously  merciful  and  dignified. 
In  all  negotiations  with  his  followers  or  with  the  French  the  safety  of 
the  Hanoverian  Elector  and  his  family  was  bargained  for ;  and  even 
when  i30,000  was  put  upon  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  after  entirely 
refusing  to  make  a  counter  proclamation,  he  insisted  on  offering  only 
£30.  This  was  indeed  afterwards  overruled,  and  a  larger  reward 
offered,  but  he  even  then  said  he  felt  sure  no  follower  of  his  was 
capable  of  winning  it,  and  the  proclamation  ended  :  "  Should  any 
fatal  accident  happen  from  hence  let  the  blame  lie  entirely  at  the 
door  of  those  who  first  set  the  infamous  example." 

The  army  passed  Preston,  that  ill-omened  town  to  the  Stuart  cause, 
in  all  haste,  entered  Manchester,  where  they  met  with  more  recruit* 
than  usual,  skilfully  deceived  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  into  the  idea 
that  they  were  marching  towards  Wales,  got  past  his  army,  and  had 
nothing  between  them  and  London  except  the  camp  at  Finchley. 
They  reached  Derby,  but  there  Lord  George  Murray  and  all  the 
commanders  unanimously  advised  retreat.  It  was  true  that  they 
had  eluded  both  Wade  and  Cumberland,  but  those  commanders 
with  their  armies  were  following  them  close ;  the  slightest  check 
before  reaching  London,  and  their  little  army  of  5000  would  be 
enveloped  by  30,000  men ;  it  would  surely  be  better  to  fall  back 
apon  their  supports  in  Scotland,  where  Lord  Strathallan  had  a  force 
of  some  3000  or  4000  men.  Charles  was  unable  to  hold  out  against 
these  arguments,  backed  by  all  the  men  of  military  weight  in  hia 
army,  and  very  sullenly  and  unwillingly  at  length  gave  his  consent 
to  a  retreat.  It  is  plain  that  the  Scotch  chiefs  had  been  thoroughly 
disappointed  in  the  neutrality  of  the  English  population,  were  begin- 
ning to  fear  for  their  own  heads,  and  thought  it  more  prudent  as  well 
as  more  practicable  to  separate  the  two  kingdoms,  and  establish 
^  ,  ,  ,  ^  Charles  at  all  events  at  first  as  King  of  Scotland.  This 
the  reuef  of  th«  determination  was  an  immense  reliet  to  the  Government. 
Whether  a  further  march  would  have  been  successful 
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or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  regarded  its  chances  of  sue. 
cess  as  very  great,  and  London  was  stricken  with  panic  ;  the  Bank 
was  reduced  to  pay  in  sixpences  ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to 
have  seriously  thought  of  declaring  for  the  Pretender  ;  the  King  sent 
some  of  his  valuables  to  the  river  ready  for  embarkation.  The  camp 
at  Finchley  was  by  no  means  completed ;  Wade  and  Cumberland 
were  so  far  behind  that  they  scarcely  hoped  to  come  up  with  the 
Highlanders  ;  the  occupation  of  London  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  a  French  invasion,  and  probably  for  a  great  Jacobite  rising  in 
England.  The  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  advance  to  Derby  was 
known  was  called  Black  Friday. 

The  retreat  was  very  rapid,  and,  as  was  natural,  now  that  the 
eoldiers  were  in  bad  humour,  by  no  means  orderly.     The  insurgents 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  came  up  with 
them,  but  was  checked  in  a  skirmish  near  Penrith,  and   passing 
through  Carlisle,  which  was  speedily  recaptured  by  the  English, 
reached  Glasgow,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  by  means  of 
large  requisitions  succeeded  in  refreshing  and  reorganizing  them- 
selves after  their  rapid  march.     They  had  marched  680 
miles  in  56  days.    After  a  week's  rest  they  advanced  stirung. 
to  besiege  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  defended   '*''•  ^'  "*•' 
by  General  Blakeney.     Being  joined  by  the   Scotch   army  under 
Strathallan,  with  whom  were  some  French  soldiers,  and  Lord  John 
Drummond,  a  general  in  the  French  service,  the  Pretender's  army 
reached  the  number  of  9000,  the  largest  he  ever  commanded.    Wade, 
who  had  grown  slow  from  age,  was  superseded  by  General  Hawley  by 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.     He  was  an  officer  of  some 
experience,  but  little  talent,  and  of  a  ferocious  disposition.     He  was 
nicknamed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  as  Horace  Walpole  tells  us, 
"was  brave  and  able,  with  no  small  bias  to  the  brutal."  He  profoundly 
despised  his  enemies,  and  advancing  to  relieve  Stirling  Castle,  took 
up  his  position  at  Falkirk  without  even  ordinary  military  precaution. 
He  was  not  even  present  with  his  army,  but  was  enjoying,  with  some 
of  his  officers,  the  civilities  of  Callendar  House,  where  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  whose  husband  was  with  the  Pretender,  was  wini  th« 
entertaining  and  delaying  them.     There  are  two  roads  J^^' 
between  Stirling  and  Falkirk ;  some  troops  were  sent  J»n.  it! 
forward  by  the  straight  road  to  deceive  the  English,  while  the  main 
body  under  Charles  swept  round  to  the  south.     They  were  tlien 
separated  from  the  English  by  a  high  rugged  heath  called  Falkirk 
Muir.    When  the  news  of  their  approach  was  brought  to  Hawley.  he 
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hastened  to  the  field,  and  led  his  ca^^alry  rapidly  forward  to  try  and 
secure  the  crest  of  this  hill.     It  was  a  race  between  him  and  the 
Highlanders,  and  they  succeeded  in  winning  it.     Hawley  fell  back  to 
lower  ground,  and  arranged  his  troops,  with  their  right  upon  a  broken 
ravine  which  descended  to  the  plain.     His  artillery  got  hopelessly 
jammed  in  a  morass.     The  battle  began  with  a  charge  of  the  royal 
cavalry  on  the  left,  which  was  met  by  a  steady  fire  from  the  High- 
landers, from  which  the  dragoons  as  usual  fled,  all  but  one  regiment. 
The  Highlanders,  then  rushing  forward,  entirely  broke  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  royal  army,  but  their  rush  was  checked  by  the  ravine 
on  the  right ;  the  royal  troops  there  held  their  own,  and  being  joined 
by  the  one  steady  regiment  of  cavalry,  were  enabled  to  make  an 
orderly  retreat.    One  of  the  flying  regiments  had  fought  well  at 
Fontenoy,    and   Lord    John    Drummond,   who   had  been    present 
at  that  battle,  believed  that  their  retreat  was  a  feint,  and  by  his 
advice  further  attack  was  suspended.     Charles  had  shown  consider- 
able skill  in  bringing  his  troops  with  their  back  to  the  wind,  so  that 
the  driving  storm  and  cold  January  wind  might  beat  full  in  the  face^ 
of  the  English  troops. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  w^ho  had  been  detained  in  the  south  of 
England  in   expectation   of    a   French    invasion,  was 
takeiwmnand    in^guant  at  this  defeat,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
of  toe  army.        himself  willingly  lead  the  broken  remains  of  Haw- 
ley's  army  against  the  Highlanders,  got  himself  appointed  com- 
mander.   He  was  a  young  man  of  great  energy,  with  the  hereditary 
bravery  of  his  family,  and  an  active  if  not  a  very  able  general;  he 
had,  moreover,  won  the  confidence  of  the  army  at  Fontenoy.     He 
was  a  man  however  of  violent  passions,  and  at  present  roused 
almost  to  ferocity  by  the  success  of  the  Highlanders,  which  touched 
his  pride  both  as  a  military  man  and  a  prince  of  the  Hanoverian 
house.     The  Pretender  did  not  follow  up  his  success,  but  persisted, 
from  a  false  sense  of  honour,  in  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  allowed 
the  broken  English  army  to  be  reconstituted.     He   was  however 
obliged  to  desist  from  this  project  by  a  memorial  signed  by  all  his 
chiefs,  and  presented  by  Lord  George  Murray.    Some  coldness  had 
arisen  between  the  Prince  and  his  followers  ever  since  the  retreat 
from  Derby,  and  the  present  prudent  counsel  tended  stiU  further  to 
widen  the  breach.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  marched 
rapidly  towards  Inverness,  where  they  were  to  unite.      Cumberland 
hastened  in  pursuit.     Inverness  was  easily  mastered,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring clan,  the  Mackintoshes,  joined  the  Prince.    But  the  English, 
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now  fully  on  the  alert,  prevented  the  arrival  of  any  supplies  from 
France,  and  the  army  was  suffering  from  want  of  provisions  and 
money.    Cumberland's  army  was  meanwhile  well  supplied  from  the 
eea,  and  marched  towards  Inverness  along  the  coast  from  Aberdeen. 
The  passages  of  the  rivers,  Spey,  Findhom,  and  Nairn,  were  but 
weakly  disputed,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  the  royal  army  entered 
the  town  of  Nairn.     That  night  Charles  slept  at  Culloden  House, 
the  seat  of  President  Forbes,  who  had  fled  on  his  approach.     Want 
of  provisions,  and  the  habit  of  the   Highlanders  of  returning  at 
times  to  their  homes,  had  reduced  his  army  to  about  5000,  and 
of  these  many  were  absent  from  the  standards  in  Inverness  and 
elsewhere   searching   for   food.     It  was  determined,  at    He  defeats 
the  suggestion  of  Charies  and  Lord  George  Murray,  to  ^^"'„** 
attempt  a  night  surprise,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night   Apm  lei 
and  the  weariness  of  the  men  prevented  its  success,  and  the  hour 
proposed  for  the  attack  stiU  found  them  four  miles  from  the  English 
posts.     They  fell  back  to  Culloden  Moor.     Murray  and  some  others 
wanted  to  retire,  but  Charles  and  some  of  his  more  reckless  followers 
from  France,  in  overweening  trust  in  the  dash  of  the  Highlanders, 
insisted  upon  fighting.     The  men  of  Athol,  the  Camerons  and  the 
Stuarts,  had  the  right  of  the  line  under  Lord  George  Murray,  while 
the  Macdonalds,  who  claimed  that  position  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  sulkily  received  orders  to  occupy  the  left.     Taught  by 
former  experience,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ranged  his  army  in  three 
lines,  with  cannon  between  every  two  regiments,  the  second  line 
being  drawn  up  three  deep,  and  arranged  as  men  now  are  when 
forming   square  to  receive   cavalry.      The  opening  cannonade   was 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  English,  and  observing  the  loss  of  his 
followers,  Murray  advanced  with  the  right.     Wearied  and  harassed 
as  they  were,  the   Highlanders  broke  through  the  first  line,  and 
captured  two  cannon,  but  the  firm  formation  and  scathing  fire  of  the 
second  line  threw  them  into  hopeless  confusion.    On  the  left  of  the 
Highland  line  the  Macdonalds,  aggrieved  at  their  position,  remained 
immoveable,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  their  commander,  in 
spite  even  of  the  touching  words  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  w^ho 
cried  as  he  fell,  "  My  God,  have  the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken 
me  !"    They  afterwards  fell  back  and  joined  the  second  line.    They 
were  however  now  outflanked,  and   their  retreat  threatened,  and 
though  there  were  some  thoughts  of  trying  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  with  the  unbroken  left,  the  more  prudent  officers  regarded 
the  battle  as  lost,  and  compelled  Charles  to  fly.     lie  went  first  of 
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all  to  Lord  Lovat's  residence,  but,  finding  but  a  cold   reception 
from  that  scbeming  villain,  who  was  trying  to  keep  well  with 
the   Government,  while   he   had   sent    his    son   and   clan  to   join 
the  Prince,  he  fled  onwards  till  he  reached  the  Castle  of  Glen- 
garry,   beyond    Fort    Augustus.      The    broken    fragments   of    his 
army  were  coUected,  about    1200   in    number,    by  the    skill   of 
Lord  George  Murray  at  Ruthven  in  Badenoch.     But  Charles  gave 
up  the   struggle,  and   sent  orders  that  they  should  look  to  their 
owTi  safety.     The  insurrection  was  over  :   vengeance  began.     Th« 
cruelty  with   which   that  vengeance   was   executed    gained   Cum- 
berland the  nickname  of  "The  Butcher."      In  the 
«ppr«.'«  the     pursuit  after  CuUoden  but  little  quarter  was  given, 
rebemon.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  brutal  fcrocity  stained  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Some  wounded  Highlanders  who  had  crawled  to  a  farm  building 
were  deliberately  burnt  to  death  in  it.  The  prisoners  were  kept  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  of  the  wounded  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  Cumberland  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
Augustus,  and  harried  the  neighbouring  country  with  every  species 
of  military  execution.  Acts  of  cruelty  and  of  wild  license  were  done 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  General  Hawley,  but  not  without  Cum- 
'berland's  knowledge.  The  Duke  was  however,  and  rightly,  hailed  aa 
the  saviour  of  England. 

For  five  months  Charles  was  a  solitary  fugitive  in  the  Highlands 
Charles  escapw  and  Hebrides.  He  frequently  had  to  trust  his  secret  to 
to  France.  the  poorcst  Highlanders,  but  the  high  price  set  on  his 

head  never  induced  them  for  a  moment  to  break  their  faith.     His  best 
known  escape  took  place  in  South  Uist,  whither  he  had  been  tracked 
very  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  upwards  of  2000  men.    Flora  Macdonald,  a  young  lady  visiting 
Clanranald's  family,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely  through  this 
difficulty  by  procuring  from  her  stepfather,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
King's  army,  a  passport  for  herself  and  a  female  servant.     In  this 
disguise  she  took  Charles  with  her  into  Skye,  where,  making  his 
secret  known  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  was  in 
the  King's  interest,  she  by  her  means  got  him  put  under  the  charge 
of  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  who  brought  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
We  are  told  that  his  height  and  want  of  grace  in  the  management  of 
his  petticoats,  especially  in  passing  the  watercourses,  very  nearly 
betrayed  him.     Flora  Macdonald  afterwards   married  the   son   of 
Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh.    At  last,  on  the  20th  September,  attended 
by  Lochiel  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  fugitives,  he  set  sail 
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for  France  from  Loch-na-Nuagh,  the  very  spot  where  he  had  landed 
fourteen  months  before. 

Thus  terminated  a  most  romantic  piece  of  military  history, 
astonishing  both  in  the  success  which  the  small  body  of  Highlanders 
were  able  to  gain  and  the  rapidity  with  which  their  successes  were 
brought  to  an  end.  Had  Lord  George  Murray  been  a  worse  general, 
and  had  the  Scotch  chiefs  had  less  at  heart  the  separation  of  Scotland 
from  England,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  might  have  been  difi'erent. 
At  the  two  critical  periods  of  the  war,  at  Derby  and  after  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  Charles  was  probably  right  in  disliking  any  retrograde 
movements.  No  doubt,  on  purely  military  grounds,  his  opinion  was 
wrong ;  but  a  body  of  half-trained  enthusiastic  Highlanders  are  nothing 
unless  victorious.  The  marked  change  visible  in  their  retreat  both 
from  Derby  and  from  Stirling,  on  both  of  which  occasions  great 
disorder  and  want  of  discipline  arose,  shows  that  the  moral  side  of 
the  movement  was  not  sufficiently  considered  by  the  generals.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  George  Murray  showed  great  skill  in  hood- 
winking and  passing  the  armies  both  of  Wade  and  Cumberland,  and 
much  good  judgment  in  refusing  to  introduce  regular  drill  or  arms 
among  the  Highland  regiments.  The  Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmar- 
nock were  beheaded  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and  Lord  Lovat, 
wily  though  he  had  been,  was  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Prince's  Secretary  of  State,  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  turned  King's 
evidence,  and  executed.  Many  stringent  measures  against  the 
Highlanders  were  at  once  passed,  such  as  the  Disarming  Act,  the  Act 
to  forbid  the  wearing  of  the  Highland  dress,  and  more  important,  an 
Act  for  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  by  which  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  was  destroyed,  and  regular  tribunals 
under  responsible  judges  established. 

At    the    very  time    that    the    Highlanders    were    stiU    in    the 
country  England  had  passed  through  a  ministerial  crisis.   «,^^rt«, 
The  Pelhams  had  found  themselves  thwarted  and  in  cri«ii. 
danger  of  being  supplanted  by   Granville  (Carteret);   ^'^- "*•• 
for  although   they  bad  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the  minis- 
try, he  was  stiU  the  King's  favourite— a  position  which  he   had 
earned  by  constantly  seconding  the  royal  wishes  with  regard  to 
foreign  politics.    The  chief  opponents  of  these  views  were  Pitt  and 
Chesterfield,    and    the    Pelhams   now    determined    upon    bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Pitt  into  the 
ministry.     The  King,  influenced  by  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Bath, 
refused  to  admit  him,  and  the  Pelhams,  their  friend  Lord  Harrington 
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(Stanhope),  and  their  whole  party  resigned.  The  King  at  once  in- 
structed Lord  GranviUe  to  form  a  new  Government.  He  undertook 
the  task,  but  three  days  sufficed  to  show  that  the  King's  favour  was 
no  match  for  the  Parliamentary  influence  of  the  great  Whig  party,  of 
which  Newcastle  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  Much  against  his  will, 
the  King  had  to  receive  back  his  old  ministry  upon  any  terms  they 
chose  to  propose,  and  Pitt  became  first  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  In  this  position  he  was 
enabled  much  to  increase  his  popularity,  by  rejecting  the  vast  profits 
which  it  had  been  the  habit  hitherto  for  the  Paymaster  to  make.  That 
officer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  large  percentage  upon  all 
f6reign  subsidies,  and  of  using  as  his  own  the  interest  accruing  from 
the  large  balance  of  public  money  he  had  constantly  in  hand.  These 
profits  Pitt  rejected,  and  at  once  established  a  reputation  for  dis- 
interestedness. 

The  insurrection  in  Scotland  had  had  considerable  effect  upon  the 
Effect  of  the  Continental  war.  The  campaign  in  Flanders,  where 
rebellion  on  the  ^^  Austriaus  had  been  deprived  of  English  succour, 
^.  '°  had  been  very  unfavourable,  and  after  the  battle  of 

Raucoux,  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  had  mastered  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  But,  deprived  of  their  Bavarian 
allies  by  the  Treaty  of  Fuessen,  of  the  Prussians  by  the  Treaty  of 
Dresden,  and  all  hearty  support  from  Spain  by  the  death  of  Philip  V., 
they  began  to  think  of  peace,  and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Breda. 
Lord  Harrington,  having  fallen  under  the  King's  displeasure  for  his 
conduct  in  the  ministerial  crisis,  had  resigned,  and  Chesterfield  was 
called  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  to  become  Secretary  of 
State.  He  at  once  began'.to  use  his  influence,  which  was  very  great,  both 
from  his  social  gifts  and  from  his  eloquence,  in  favour  of  peace,  so  that 
there  seemed  some  hopes  of  a  cessation  of  the  war.  It  was  pursued 
however  without  check  during  the  whole  of  the  next  year.  In  Hol- 
land the  appearance  of  20,000  French  within  the  frontier  roused  the 
national  spirit,  and  the  people,  disgusted  with  the  dilatory  conduct  of 
their  republican  chiefs,  rose  in  revolution  ;  they  again  looked  for 
safety  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  a  son- 
in-law  of  George  II.,  was  made  hereditary  Stadtholder.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  he  took  command  of  the  army 
in  Flanders,  but  was  defeated  with  much  loss  to  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Laufeldt.  The  great  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  taken, 
and  at  length  Maestricht,  on  the  safety  of  which  Holland  depended, 
was  itself  besieged.    To  balance  these  disasters,  the  course  of  the 
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war  in  Italy  had  been  constantly  disastrous  to  France.  The  AustriauB, 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  Frederick  on  the  north,  were  able  to  act  with 
vigour.  They  were  so  successful  that  Genoa  was  taken,  and  Provence 
itself  invaded  ;  and  though  in  the  following  year  the  Austrians  were 
driven  from  France  and  Genoa  regained,  the  war  in  that  direction  closed 
with  a  complete  victory  over  the  French  at  Exiles,  and  the  French 
troops  withdrew  to  their  own  country,  not  to  appear  in  Italy  again 
till  the  renewed  vigour  of  the  Revolution  plunged  them  afresh  into  a 
career  of  conquest.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  spite  of  these  disasters 
upon  land,  England  had  been  steadily  gaining  its  real  object.  Hol- 
land, whose  political  importance  had  almost  disappeared,  and  which 
had  become  a  faithful  follower  of  England,  was  still  more  closely 
joined  to  that  country  by  its  late  revolution.  Upon  the  sea  disaster 
everywhere  met  the  French.  Their  colonial  empire  was  attacked.  Cape 
Breton  Island  was  captured,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada  thus 
laid  open  to  the  English.  Their  navy  gradually  dwindled  away,  tiU  it 
was  represented  by  three  or  four  ships  only.  They  were  wearied  of  the 
war,  and  alarmed  at  the  immense  addition  to  their  debt.  The  Dutch 
were  disappointed  at  the  want  of  success  which  had  attended  their 
revolution ;  and  the  English  were  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the 
French  marine.  All  parties  were  thus  at  length  ready  to  listen  to  a 
reasonable  peace. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  hold  a  congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  Moreover,  the  Pelhams  had  now  resumed  in  some  degree  the 
pacific  policy  of  Walpole,  and  the  apparent  certainty  of  the  fall  of 
Maestricht  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  ^On  the  30th  of  April  the 
preliminaries  were  signed  between  France,  England  and  Holland, 
without  waiting  for  the  agreement  of  Austria  and  Spain. 
The  terms  of  those  preliminaries  befitted  the  causeless  Aix-ia-chapeue. 
war  which  they  terminated.  The  chief  condition  was  ^^^'  ^^**- 
the  complete  mutual  restoration  of  all  conquests,  and  the  return  of  each 
party  to  its  position  before  the  war.  There  were,  however,  some  slight 
changes ;  Parma  was  to  be  given  to  the  Infant  Don  Philip ;  the  cessions 
of  Austria  to  both  Prussia  and  Sardinia  were  to  be  secured,  and  Spain 
was  to  restore  the  Assiento  Treaty  and  the  right  of  a  periodical  vessel 
in  the  South  Seas  to  the  English,  while  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 
towards  the  sea  were  to  be  destroyed ;  in  exchange  for  its  losses  Austria 
received  the  complete  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor.  The  restoration  of  conquest* 
touched  even  India,  where  the  conquest  of  Madras  and  E««ati  u 
the  resistance  of  Pondicherry  to  the  English  arms  had  ^* 
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raised  in  the  mindB  of  the  French  weU-grounded  hopes  of  founding  a 
colonial  empire.  Taking  the  war  as  a  whole  its  results  were  these  : 
Holland  had  disappeared  from  the  rank  of  great  nations ;  it  was 
evident  that  it  could  not  defend  itself  against  France.  Austria, 
thouRh  it  had  lost  Silesia,  had  learnt  the  strength  to  be  derived  from 
the  military  resources  of  its  eastern  provinces.  Prussia  had  proved 
itself  a  predominant  power  in  Europe.  England  had  secured  its 
maritime  supremacy.  France  had  exhibited  its  growing  weakness, 
Aad  lost  its  best  opportunity  of  re-estabUshing  itself  upon  the  sea, 
and  under  a  show  of  magnanimous  generosity  had  made  plain  to  the 
world  its  total  absence  of  good  government,  of  good  administration,  or 

^"^Thf  peTod^of  the  premiership  of  Henry  Pelham  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  parliamentary  contest.  Taught  by  the  stormy  close 
of  Walpole's  career,  he  so  far  deviated  from  his  master  s 
Ltmatory  precepts,  that,  instead  of  wishing  to  st^d  alone  in  his 
government.  government,  his  chief  object  was  to  conciliate  aU  parties, 
and  the  broad  ministry  over  which  he  presided  included  nearly  all 
the  men  of  striking  talent  in  Parliament.  There  was  no  opposition 
worth  mentioning,  except  a  Uttle  cUque  who  gathered  round  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  at  whose  head  was  Doddmgton.  It  was  not 
tUl  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  in  1754  that  the  strife  of  parties  again 

began.  ^      .  .  .•■ 

Meanwhile  the  system  of  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  was  quietly 
carried  on,  even  Pitt  ceasing  to  raise  his  voice  agamst 
mLT.'"^       them.    The  lull  of  party  strife,  and  the  strength  of  his 
"»«•  position,  enabled  the  minister,  who  was  a  good  financier, 

to  alleviate  what  was  then  considered  a  very  threatening  danger  to 
the  country  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  the  firm  and 
constant  increase  of  the  national  wealth.  He  determined  to  introduce 
a  measure  (1750)  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which  was  at  that 
time  about  ^78,000,000,  paying  an  interest  of  ^£3,000,000  a  year.  This 
sum  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  very  formidable.  But  Pelham, 
riahtly  thinking  that  the  country  could  well  bear  the  amount  of  debt, 
directed  his  attention  not  to  diminishing  the  capital  but  to  loweringthe 
rate  of  interest.  This  plan  had  indeed  been  carried  out  constantly  smce 
the  time  of  William  III.,  and  as  the  operation  had  been  always  success- 
ful it  marks  the  increased  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  Government, 
and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  nation,  since  money  could  be  procured 
St  graduaUy  cheapening  rates.  Under  William  III.  eight  per  cent. 
bad  been  given :  under  Queen  Anne  the  interest  had  been  reduced 
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to  six  :  under  George  I.  to  five  and  to  four ;  Pelham  now  proposed 
to  reduce  it  to  three  per  cent.  In  spite  of  some  natural  opposition 
the  Bill  was  carried.  Those  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  the 
reduced  interest,  and  there  were  few  such,  received  their  capital  from 
money  borrowed  at  three  per  cent.  The  rest  accepted  the  terms, 
which  were  three  and  a  half,  for  the  next  eight  years,  and  three  per 
cent,  after  1758.  The  annual  saving  was  more  than  halt  a  million, 
and  Smollett  says  that  Europe  saw  with  wonder  England  reducing 
the  national  obligations  immediately  after  a  war  which  had  almost 
ruined  Europe.  Three  millions  was  indeed  a  considerable  charge 
upon  a  revenue  amounting  to  about  ^£8,523,540.  This  was  derived 
from  four  principal  sources  ;— more  than  ^£3,800,000  from  Excise 
and  Malt  Tax,  £1,900,000  and  over  from  the  customs ;  £1,637,608 
from  the  Land  Tax,  and  the  rest  from  the  stamp  duties  and  other 
small  sources.  The  late  war  had  cost  the  nation  upwards  of 
£30,000,000,  and  many  financiers,  not  foreseeing  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  national  resources  which  t)ie  next  half  century  would 
produce,  took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  financial  position  of  England. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ease  with  which  Pelham  completed  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  proved  that  there  was  considerable  wealth 
in  the  country. 

Indeed,  although  the  great  industrial  period  had  not  yet  quite  arrived, 
both  commerce  and  manufactures  were  making  consider- 
able strides,  and  that  wealth  was  accumulating  which  weittlni 
was  to  find  its  employment  in  the  next  decade.  Several  *'***• 
branches  of  foreign  trade  had  been  relieved  from  restrictions— whale 
and  herring  fisheries,  the  African  trade  and  the  silk  trade  had  all 
been  relieved,  while  manufactures  had  been  steadily  increasing.  As 
early  as  1715  silk  spinning  had  been  introduced  at  Derby  ;  and  the 
woollen  manufactures,  which,  with  the  silk,  were  heavily  protected, 
were  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  The  use  of  cotton,  which 
was  to  change  the  whole  face  of  Lancashire,  was  regarded  most 
unwisely  as  injurious,  and  but  little  use  was  made  of  it  except  for 
mixing  with  silk  and  wool,  and  in  a  small  degree  for  exportation. 
Protection  of  silk  and  wool  even  went  so  far  that  penalties  were 
laid  on  the  wearing  and  selling  of  calico  goods.  Both  in  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  metal  works  were  largely  established,  and  silver  plated 
upon  other  metals,  which  was  introduced  at  Sheffield  in  1742,  was 
soon  widely  used  under  the  title  of  Sheffield  plate.  Improvements, 
too,  had  also  been  made  in  the  stocking-frame,  and,  in  1738,  John 
Kaye  had  invented  his  shuttle,  which  doubled  the  amount  of  work 
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whicli  could  be  done.  But  while  cotton  was  as  yet  scarcely  thought 
of,  and  improvements  in  the  old  manufactures  were  only  introduced 
"by  degrees,  the  second  great  source  of  English  wealth  was  discovered 
and  set  to  work.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
very  large,  but  keen  observers  complained  that,  while  there  was  plenty 
for  our  own  supply  and  for  exportation,  we  still  imported  largely  from 
America,  where  it  could  be  worked  cheaper.  This  was  because  it 
had  been  thought  necessary  that  iron  should  be  smelted  with  charcoal, 
and  as  carriage  was  as  yet  wholly  by  land  and  expensive,  it  was  only 
when  iron  occurred  in  woody  districts,  such  as  Surrey  and  Sussex,  that 
it  could  be  worked  with  advantage.  The  occurrence  of  the  termination 
Hammer  in  the  name  of  several  villages  in  Surrey  marks  this  old 
state  of  things.  The  railings  round  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  were  regarded 
as  the  great  achievement  of  the  southern  ironworks.  In  1740  means 
were  discovered  of  working  iron  with  pit-coal,  which  at  once  opened 
an  almost  unbounded  sphere  for  industry.  The  discovery  is  attributed 
to  Dr.  John  Roebuck  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  estab- 
lished the  great  Carron  ironworks  in  Stirlingshire.  It  is  curious 
that  a  similar  plan  should  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  bubbles  of 
the  South  Sea  year.  Agriculture  was  still  in  a  backward  condition, 
especially  with  regard  to  implements.  The  plough  was  still  a  rude 
machine,  chiefly  of  wood.  Turnips  were  still  crushed  with  the  beetle. 
Cultivators,  and  other  means  of  assisting  or  saving  the  trouble  of 
ploughing,  were  unknown.  But  in  the  east  of  England,  at  all  events, 
the  value  of  frequent  manuring  was  understood  ; — turnips  and  other 
root-crops  had  taken  the  place  of  fallow,  and  a  limited  rotation  of 
crops  was  in  vogue.  The  use  of  the  drill,  although  invented  in  1732, 
was  little  known.  All  these  improvements  were  however  gradually 
getting  introduced,  as  the  waste  lands  or  great  common  fields  were 
by  degrees  enclosed.  Suffolk,  where  this  had  been  early  done,  was 
at  the  head  of  agricultural  improvement. 

During  the  period  of  parliamentary  quiet  which  preceded  Pelham'a 
death,  two  or  three  measures  of  permanent  interest  were  passed. 
In  1751  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  was  proposed  and 
carried  triumphantly  through  Parliament,  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  Chesterfield,  Lord  Macclesfield,  and 
Bradley  the  astronomer.  The  Julian  Calendar,  in  which  the  length 
of  year  was  slightly  miscalculated,  had  been  reformed  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1582,  and  this  reform  had  been  gradually  adopted 
in  all  countries  in  Europe  except  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 
England  is  said  to  have  rejected  it  from  hatred  of  the  Papacy.    Thft 
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oSfect  was,  that  while  the  year  in  every  other  country  began  upon  the 
Ist  of  January,  in  England  it  began  on  the  25th  of  March;  while, 
as  compared  with  other  countries,  there  was  a  difference  of  eleven 
days  in  computing  the  days  of  the  month.  The  change  proposed 
was,  that  the  year  1752  should  begin  upon  the  1st  of  January,  and 
that  eleven  days  should  be  suppressed  between  the  2nd  and  14th  of 
September,  so  that  the  third  of  that  month  should  be  called  the  14th, 
and  that  henceforward  such  changes  should  be  introduced  as  would 
make  the  solar  and  legal  year  coincident.  The  chief  practical  diffi- 
culty was  in  the  matter  of  payments.  It  was  settled  that  these  should 
not  be  put  forward.  It  is  thus  that  the  5th  of  April,  the  5th  of 
July,  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  5th  of  January,  still  remain  the 
days  on  which  the  dividends  of  the  public  funds  are  paid.  This 
change  met  with  a  good  deal  of  ignorant  opposition.  The  common 
Opposition  election  cry  was,  "  Give  us  back  our  eleven  days.*' 

In  1753  a  Marriage  Act,  usually  kno\\Ti  as  Lord  Haiaiwicke's  Act, 
was  brought  in,  to  decrease  the  number  of  the  formal  Lord  Hard- 
acts  which  constituted  a  pre-engagement,  in  which  a  man   '«^<*«'« 
might  be  entangled  by  carelessness  and  against  hie  own  1753.    *  ^^ 
will,  and,  secondly,  to  check  very  rapid  marriages.     At  this  time  the 
facilities  given  to  marriage  enabled  heirs  and  heiresses  to  marry  without 
consent  of  their  natural  guardians— a  practice  still  further  supported 
by  a  quantity  of  broken  and  disreputable  parsons  who  hung  about 
the  Fleet  Prison,  and  were  known  as  Fleet  Parsons,  whose  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  was  binding,  and  who  could  of  course  always 
be  procured  for  money.     By  the  new  Act  marriages  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  parish  church,  after  publication  of  banns,  or  by  special 
licenses  granted  by  the  Archbishop,  and  on  payment  of  a  heav^^  sum. 
Any  clergyman  solemnizing  a  marriage  in   contravention  of  these 
restrictions  is  liable  to  seven  years'  transportation.    A  Bill  for  the 
naturalization  of  Jews,  although  carried,  had  to  be  repealed  before  the 
popular  uproar.     The  Bishops,  who  had  supported  the  measure,  drew 
upon  themselves  the  larger  share  of  the  popular  indignation.     They 
were  indeed  at  this  time  unusually  liberal  in  their  views.    -^^^^  ^f 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  Queen  Caroline,  in  tt»  Church, 
whose  hands  the  appointments  had  chiefly  been,  had  carefuUy  selected 
men  of  good  repute  and  of  liberal  tendencies ;  in  opposition  to  tht 
general  feeling  of  the  clergy,  she  confined  her  appointments  almost 
exclusively  to   Whigs.     It  is  possible  that  this  conduct,  however 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  may  have  tended  to  increase  the  general 
laxitv  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  which  had  already  begun  to 
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be  visible  before  the  death  of  Bishop  Burnet.  Since  that  time  a 
Tariety  of  causes  had  combined  to  increase  it.  Thus,  the  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State  in  their  political  views,  the  Church 
being  chiefly  Jacobite  while  the  State  was  Whig  ;  a  similar  division 
between  the  Bishops  and  their  clergy,  and  between  the  Universities, 
and  the  Government,  and  the  Bishops,  all  tended,  by  loosening  the 
bonds  of  authority,  to  the  decay  of  the  Church.  The  falling  away 
of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  had 
also  removed  all  competition ;  and  while  thus  unnerved,  the  Church 
had  been  called  upon  to  answer  the  requirements  of  an  increasing 
population  and  of  growing  towns.  It  had,  moreover,  to  combat  the 
very  general  gro^vth  of  that  scepticism  which  was  so  rife  in  France, 
and  which  was  one   of  the  remarkable  symptoms  of  the   coming 

revolution. 

It  was  this  state  of  public  morality  which  induced  the  Wesleyt  to 
begin  their  effort  at  a  revival  of  religion,  and  to  establish 
wlsieyanj^         and  Organize  the  great  body  of  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
1730.  rpjjgy  ^gg^j^  ^^gij  career  at  Oxford,  where  they  collected 

a  small  band  of  followers,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
heartfelt  religion.  The  most  prominent  among  them  was  Whitfield, 
who,  after  a  youth  passed  in  the  humble  avocations  of  a  waiter  in  the 
"  Bell  Inn  "  at  Gloucester,  was  now  struggling  to  educate  himself  fol 
the  Church  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  College.  In  his  zeal  for  religion, 
Wesley  went  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia.  He  met  with  no  great 
success  there  ;  but  on  his  return,  in  1738,  he  found  that  his  society 
had  grown,  and  had  reached  even  London.  Whitfield  had  been 
ordained,  and  had  become  renowned  for  his  eloquence.  He  it  was  who, 
while  working  at  first  among  the  colliers  at  Kingswood  near  Bristol, 
introduced  that  field  preaching  which  became  the  main  instrument 
in  the  spread  of  Methodism.  It  was  some  time  before  Wesley  could 
bring  him  self  to  adopt  this  custom ;  but  it  afterwards  became  his 
constant  practice.  A  separation  soon  occurred  between  Whitfield,  who 
was  extreme  in  his  views,  and  Wesley,  who  had  separated  himself 
from  the  Moravians,  with  whom  he  had  at  first  worked,  but  who  in 
England  at  least  were  guilty  of  many  extravagances.  The  withdrawal 
of  Whitfield  made  Wesley  undisputed  chief  of  the  new  sect,  and  to 
him  was  left  its  organization.  His  agents  were  for  the  most  part 
energetic,  half-educated  laymen,  who  all  looked  to  Wesley  as  their 
absolute  chief.  His  object  was  not  to  separate  from  the  Church, 
he  himself  said,  "  Our  service  is  not  such  as  supersedes  the  Church 
service  ;  we  never  designed  it  should;"  and  only  a  very  little  while 
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before  his  death,  he  said,  "  I  declare  once  more  that  I  live  and  die  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  none  who  regard  my 
judgment  or  advice  will  ever  separate  from  it."    What  he  tried  to 
do  was  to  bring  religion  within  the  reach  of  those  who,  either  by 
character  or  by  the  line  of  life  they  pursued,  were  unlikely  to  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  the  Church,  and  to  excite 
among  his  hearers  a  more  true  and  enthusiastic  religion  than  the 
formalism  at  that  time  prevalent.     His  society  was  to  be  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  handmaid  of  the  Church.     Its  organization  was  strict 
and  admirable.     The  preachers  moved  on  in  constant  succession  from 
district  to  district,  so  that  neither  preacher  nor  hearer  should  grow 
weary  of  monotonous  work.     A  conference,  consisting  of  preachers 
whom  he  selected,  was  held  every  year.     The  Methodists  were  divided 
into  classes,  with  a  leader  to  each  class,  and  a  weekly  class-meeting 
was  held.     Love-feasts  were  also  established^- and  any  grave  sin  was 
visited  by  exclusion  from  the  society.    The  effect  of  this  earnest 
and  well-arranged  effort  at  reform  was  very  great ;  not  only  on  the 
Methodists  themselves,  who  were  principally  among  the  poorer  classes, 
especially  miners  and  people  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  Church  influ- 
ences, and  who  at  his  death  in  England  and  America  numbered 
nearly  110,000,  but  also  on  the  Church,  by  exciting  that  warmth  and 
emulation  which  we  have  seen  was  at  the  time  so  much  wanted. 
Although  its  influence  was  thus  great  and  excellent,  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that,  as  was  natural,  enthusiasm  produced  some  eccentri- 
cities which  will  explain  a  good  deal  of  the  opposition  which  Wesley 
undoubtedly  met  with  among  the  higher  classes  and  among  careless 
Churchmen. 

As  in  wealth  and  religion,  so  in  its  political  tendencies,  this  period 
was  one  of  growth  and  of  preparation  for  the  more   xhenauona*- 
important  half  century  which  was  to  follow.     In  that   ■*^'  ***  op*^«>» 

,  iJtt  oppoiitlon 

period  was  to  begin  the  second  phase  of  the  political  to  PariiAment. 
change  introduced  at  the  Revolution  : — the  gradual  assertion  by  the 
nation  of  their  right  to  proper  representation  in  Parliament.  There 
were  signs  that  the  people  at  large  were  already  growing  weary  of 
the  influence  of  a  few  great  nobles,  of  the  squabbles  of  aristocratic 
parties  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  and  of  the  secresy  in 
which  the  conduct  of  their  nominal  representatives  was  veiled.  It  is 
thus  that  the  Opposition  could  generally  rouse  an  almost  irresistible 
expression  of  feefing  by  appealing  fi-om  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Parliament  to  the  passions  of  the  nation.  It  was  thus  that  Pitt 
regarded  as  a  disinterested  and  patriotic  man,  without  any  of  the 
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usual  sources  of  influence,  became  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
statesman  in  the  country ;  and  thus  when,  in  1752,  Mr.  Murray 
charged  with  interrupting  the  high  bailiff  at  a  Westminster  election, 
refused  to  kneel  to  the  House,  and  was  consequently  imprisoned 
during  the  session,  he  was  led  in  triumphal  procession  by  the  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex.  Indeed,  the  privileges  claimed  for  the 
members  of  the  House  might  alone  have  sufficed  to  excite  opposition. 
We  hear  that  the  very  rabbits,  fish,  and  footmen  of  the  members  were 
taken  under  the  august  protection  of  the  House. 

The  term  of  the  existing  Parliament  was  just  over,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  same  quiet  course  would  be  pursued  in  the  following  one, 
when  all  such  ideas  were  overthrown  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
Henry  Pelhara.  His  death  broke  the  tie  which  connected  so  many 
Pem&m'i  death  ^^^®  TSi^Ti  of  Varying  opinions,  and  it  became  evident 
gives  the  that  parliamentary  and   party  struggles  would    again 

NewcMiSe?  occuT.  The  King  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Now  I 
^'^'**-  shall  have  no  more  peace."     Upon  the  Duke  of  New- 

castle fell  the  task  of  attempting  to  continue  the  existing  Government. 
He  himself  took  his  brother's  place  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  he 
appointed  Henry  Legge  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  supply  Pelham's  place  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  Henry  Fox,  who  was 
Secretary  at  War,  a  friend  and  prot^g6  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Pitt,  who  was  Paymaster,  and  Murray,  who  was  Attorney-General. 
Pitt,  personally  disagreeable  to  the  King,  and  moreover  at  this  time 
in  ill  health,  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  Murray's  ambition  was  con- 
fined to  the  law  ;  the  Duke  therefore  applied  to  Fox.  But  they 
quarrelled  about  the  arrangement  of  patronage,  of  which  Newcastle 
was  very  jealous  ;  and  ultimately  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a  man  of  no 
mark,  was  made  Secretary,  and  given  the  management  of  the  House. 
Pitt  and  Fox  combined  to  render  his  position  ridiculous  and  miser- 
able. "  The  Duke  might  as  well  feend  his  jackboot  to  lead  us,"  said 
Pitt  to  Fox.  Before  the  new  Parliament  had  been  assembled  a 
month  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  terms  with  Fox,  who  was 
given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  although  remaining  in  his  subordinate 
place.  This  caused  a  permanent  estrangement  between  the  two 
statesmen.    With  Fox's  assistance  Newcastle  got  through  the  year. 

But  Newcastle  was  not  the  man  to  uphold  a  ministry  during  a 

Approaching       ^^°^®  °^  ^^^^  difficulty  as  was  evidently  approaching. 

danger  fton        Everything  pointed  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  war.    At  the 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  limits  of  our  American 
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colonies  had  been  left  undefined ;  while  in  India,  where  Dupleix  and 
Labourdonnais  had  inflicted  heavy  blows  on  the  English  during  the 
war,  although  the  nations  were  at  peace,  the  French  and  English 
contrived  to  continue  their  rivalry  by  allying  themselves  with  native 
princes,  and  Clive  had  already  rendered  his  name  famous  by 
the  defence  of  Arcot  and  the  restoration  of  English  power  in  the 
Camatic.^  Thus  there  were  dangers  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  In  America  the  main  object  of  the  French  was 
to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  connect  by 
this  channel  their  Canadian  colonies  with  those  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  thus  to  confine  the  English  to  the  strip  of  country 
between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  English  would 
thus  be  constantly  threatened  on  all  sides,  cut  oif  from  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  and  from  all  hope  of  any  extension  of  their 
settlements  towards  the  west.  The  French  began  their  encroachments 
by  erecting  forts  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  were  to  secure  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Canada.  A  colonial  war,  in 
which  the  name  of  Washington  first  becomes  prominent,  arose  from 
these  encroachments.  And  this  local  warfare  continued,  tiU  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  up.  A  force  under 
General  Braddock  was  therefore  despatched  against  Fort  Duquesne 
on  the  Ohio  ;  but  his  careless  stupidity  led  him  into  an  ambush, 
where  he  himself  and  a  great  number  of  his  troops  were  killed. 

In  spite  of  these  hostilities,  and  although  the  existence  of  unsettled 
questions  had  caused  a  very  uneasy  feeling  between  Newcastle  tries 
them,  France  and  England  were  as  yet  nominally  at  ^J'SuiV^* 
peace.  And  Newcastle,  wholly  unfit  to  conduct  a  great  coionie«. 
war,  and  eager  to  temporize  as  long  as  possible,  seems  to  have  tried 
to  confine  the  war  to  matters  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  colonies.  Thus  Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent  out  with 
orders  to  watch  the  French  fleet,  and  attack  it  if  it  appeared 
bound  for  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  consequence  was  an 
engagement,  in  which  the  French  lost  two  ships.  The  rest  of  the  fleet, 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  English  people,  reached  its  destination. 
So  again,  Hawke's  fleet  in  the  Channel  received  strange  and  contra- 
dictory orders.  One  party  in  the  Council  wished  to  act  openly  and 
declare  war.  Newcastle  suggested  that  no  orders  should  be  given 
to  Hawke,  but  that  he  should  be  sent  out  to  cruise,  and  that  he 
should  be  ordered  not  to  attack  the  French  fleet  unless  he  thought  it 
worth  whUe.     Finally,  instructions  were  given  him  to  attack  line  of 

1  For  the  consecutive  history  of  India,  see  p.  1113. 
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battle  ships,  but  nothing  smaller,  and  to  spare  trading  vessels.  He 
had  not  been  gone  a  week  when  orders  reached  him  to  destroy  every- 
thing large  and  small  between  Cape  Ortegal  and  Cape  Clear.  The 
consequence  was  a  large  capture  of  prizes,  and  a  not  unfair  outcry 
from  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  against  the  strange  conduct  of 
the  English  in  seizing  vessels  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  was  plain  that  war  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed ;  and  the 
ieorges  King's   thoughts  turned  as  usual  to   his   continental 

anxiety  for  dominions.  Although  the  importance  of  the  crisis  was 
universally  felt,  he  was  content  to  leave  England  in  the 
hands  of  a  regency  ;  and  as  soon  as  Parliament  was  over,  just  before 
Boscawen  sailed,  he  hurried  to  Hanover.  Next  to  France,  the  object 
of  George's  dread  was  Prussia.  More  than  one  cause  of  quarrel  had 
arisen  with  that  country.  Frederick  had  refused  to  assist  in  securing 
the  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  (afterwards  Joseph  II.)  as  King 
of  the  Romans,  a  project  which  Newcastle  and  George  had  deeply 
at  heart,  believing  that  it  would  preserve  the  European  balance  and 
strengthen  Austria  against  the  French.  Deprived  of  Frederick's 
assistance,  the  plan  came  to  nothing.  In  1753,  again,  a  dispute  had 
arisen  about  some  ships  captured  in  the  late  war,  and  condemned,  as 
Frederick  asserted,  unjustly  by  the  English  Admiralty  courts.  To 
such  an  extent  had  the  irritation  against  Prussia  increased,  that  it 
Hemakeirab-  was  Confidently  believed  that  Frederick  intended  to 
li^^tft^uJ.  ^^^^^*  *^®  Pretender  in  another  attack  upon  England, 
1765.  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbance  to  secure  Hanover 

for  himself.  Against  Prussia,  therefore,  George  began  contracting 
great  subsidiary  treaties  with  the  continental  princes.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  with  Hesse  and  with  the  Czarina  of  Russia. 
A  factory,  says  Horace  Walpole,  was  opened  at  Hermhausen,  where 
every  prince  that  could  muster  and  clothe  a  regiment  might  traflfic 
with  it  to  advantage. 

It  became  Newcastle's  duty  to  carry  these  contracts  through 
Parliament.  He  knew  the  opposition  they  were  certain  to  meet 
They  ar«  with,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  some  strong  support 

opposed  by  Pitt,  in  the  Lower  House  ;  but  his  Cabiuet  was  there  repre- 
sented by  no  man  of  mark.  He  had  recourse  to  Pitt,  who  held  the 
office  of  Paymaster,  but  he  positively  refused  to  support  the  subsidies. 
His  colleague  Legge  went  further,  and  refused  to  sign  the  warrants 
which  were  to  open  the  Treasury.  Newcastle  had  then  recourse  to 
Fox,  and  succeeded  in  securing  his  services  by  reiPoving  Robinson, 
and  making  Fox  Secretary  of  State.     But  the  introduction  of  the 
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address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
Russian  and  Hessian  subsidies  were  recommended,  was  the  signal 
for  an  open  mutiny  in  the  ministerial  camp.  It  was  attacked  in 
vehement  words  by  Pitt,  who,  in  a  well-known  passage,  Likened  the 
new  coalition  to  the  junction  he  had  once  seen  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone  ;  the  one  a  gentle,  feeble,  languid  stream  of  no  depth,  and 
the  other  a  boisterous,  impetuous  torrent.  Newcastle  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  discharge  both  Pitt  and  Legge  from  their  offices. 

Meanwhile  the  courage  of  the  nation  had  sunk  very  low.     There 
was  a  dread  of  an  immediate  French  invasion  ;  and  the  Government 
so  thoroughly  lost  heart  as  to  request  the  King  to  garrison 
England  with  Hanoverian  troops.     This  dread  was  kept   tnA  ^ox^ 
alive  by  a  simulated  collection  of  French  troops  in  the    ^*^  ^^'^• 
north.    But,  under  cover  of  this  threat,  a  fleet  was  being  collected  at 
Toulon,  with  the  real  design  of  capturing  Minorca.     The  ministry 
were  at  last  roused  to  this  danger,  and  Byng  was  despatched  with 
ten  sail  of  the  line  to  prevent  it.     Three  days  after  he  set  sail  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  with  16,000  men,  slipped  across  into  the  island,  and 
compelled  General  Blakeney,  who  was  somewhat  old  and  infirm, 
to  withdraw  into  the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  at  once  besieged. 
On  the  19th  of  May— much  too  late  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Richelieu 
—Byng  arrived  within  view  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  English.     The  French  Admiral,  La  Galissonnike, 
sailed  out  to  cover  the  siege,  and  Byng,  who  apparently  felt  himself 
unequally  matched— although  West,  his  second  in  command,  behaved 
with  gallantry  and  success — called  a  council  of  war,  and  withdrew. 
Blakeney,  who  had  defended  his  position  with  great  bravery,  had  to 
surrender. 

The  failure  of  Byng,  and  the  general  weakness  and  incapacity  of 
the  ministry,  roused  the  temper  of  the  people  to  rage  ; 
and  Newcastle,  trembling  for  himself,   threw  all  the   x^a^^* 
blame  upon   the  Admiral,  hoping   by  this  means   to   ^*'^- ^^'^• 
satisfy  the  popular  cry.     But  Fox,  his  chief  supporter,  was  in  no 
mood  to  risk  anything  by  fidelity  to  so  weak  a  chief.     He  there- 
fore resigned  the  Seals ;  and  as  Murray  insisted  upon  either  resigning 
or  being  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  (which  office  was  given  him), 
Newcastle,  without  support  in  the  Commons,  found  himself  obliged 
to  resign  also. 

It  was  hoped  that  Fox  and  Pitt  might  come  in  together,  but  their 
quarrel  was  irreconcilable.  After  some  negotiations,  therefore,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Pitt 
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First  Secretary  of  State  and  real  Prime  Minister.     The  measures 
«....  _  of  the  new  Government  were  in  strict  accordance  with 

Pitt' ■  vlgoroni  1  /.     1  1  .  1      T>.  J 

government.        the    principles   of  the    party  which  Pitt    represented. 

1757.  rpj^g  Hessians  were   dismissed,  a   Bill  was   passed  for 

increasing  the  militia,  by  which  32,000  men  were  to  be  called  out ; 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  America ;  the  enterprising  and  warlike 
character  of  the  Highlanders  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  order  by  the 
formation  of  Highland  regiments,  a  step  which  did  more  towards 
the  pacification  of  the  country  than  any  measures  of  coercion.     Pitt 
also  did  what  he  could   to  dissociate  himself  from  the  conduct  of 
Newcastle   with   regard  to  Admiral  Byng.     A   court  martial  held 
upon  that  officer  had  been  bound  by  strict  instructions,  and  had  found 
itself  obliged  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  though  without  casting 
any  imputation  on  the  personal  courage  of  the  Admiral.     On  his 
accession  to  power  Pitt  was  courageous  enough,  although  he  rested  on 
the  popular  favour,  to  do  his  best  to  get  Byng  pardoned,  and  urged 
on  the  King  that  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  to  wish  the  sentence 
to  be  mitigated.     The  King  is  said  to  have  answered  in  words  that 
fairly  describe  Pitt's  position,  "  Sir,  you  have  taught  me  to  look  for  the 
sense  of  my  subjects  in  another  place  than  the  House  of  Commons." 
The  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  Byng  was  shot  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  ^Monarque'  at  Portsmouth  (March  14,  1757).     But  the  new 
ministry  was  of  short  duration.     Pitt  found  himself  unable  to  stand 
up  against  the  dislike  of  the  King,  and  the  want  of  that  Parliamentary 
influence  which  Newcastle's  position  as  head  of  the  Whigs,  and  his 
long  course  of  corruption,  had  gained  him.     He  was  summarily  dis- 
missed.    The  King  tried  to  get  back  Newcastle  and  his  subservient 
ministry  (whom  he  used  to  speak  of  as  "  Newcastle's  footmen"),  and, 
after  a  period  of  intrigue,  Pitt  had  to  consent  to  a  compromise,  giving 
his  own  talents  and  popularity,  and  accepting  in  exchange  the  great 
Parliamentary  support  of  Newcastle.    To  this  ministry  Fox  was 
persuaded  to  give  his  adhesion,  and  to  accept  the  lucrative  post  of 
Paymaster-General.     Thus  was  formed  that  strong  Government  so 
gloriously  known  as  Pitt's  ministry. 

While  these  ministerial  changes  had  been  going  on  in  England, 
our  dispute  with  France  as  to  the  limits  of  our  American  colonies 

,  ^    ,.        had  become  blended  with  a  quarrel  of  quite  a  different 
Secret  treatiei  ^  . 

of  Maria  origin,  which   was  to   plunge  Europe  into   a  general 

iherew.  ^^^  ^^^  several  years.    As  early  as  1745,  before  the  signa- 

ture of  the  Treaty  of  Dresden,  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden 
had  entered  into  some  sort  of  arrangement  for  curtailing  what  they 
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regarded  as  the  undue  pre-eminence  oi  Prussia.  After  that  treaty 
the  Empress  Queen  seems  to  have  been  still  more  anxious  for  some 
similar  plan,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
War  of  Succession,  had  entered  into  relations  with  the  Czarina 
Elizabeth  of  Russia ;  a  treaty  had  been  agreed  to,  to  which  there 
were  added  secret  clauses,  providing  that  any  movement  on  the 
part  of  Prussia  against  either  Russia,  Austria,  or  Poland,  should  be 
held  wholly  to  invalidate  the  Treaty  of  Dresden ;  and  in  the  result 
of  a  success  of  their  arms,  it  was  arranged  that  Prussia  should  be 
divided  between  the  three  countries.  These  arrangements  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  Treaties  of  Warsaw  and  of  St.  Petersburg.  To 
this  treaty  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also  King  of  Poland,  was  a 
party,  though  without  signing.  In  1754,  magazines  and  armies  were 
prepared  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  the  Saxon  army  was  collected  at 
Pima  ;  and  finally,  in  1756,  adroit  flattery  addressed  Eiwope prepares 
to  Madame  de  Pampadour,  the  reigning  mistress  at  the  '°'  ^*'- 
French  Court,  induced  France  to  join  in  the  alliance.  Louis  and 
his  ministry,  ignoring  the  really  vital  question  which  was  then  at 
issue  with  England,  reversed  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  rejected 
the  proffered  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  threw  the  country  headlong 
into  a  European  war,  in  close  alliance  with  its  old  enemy  the 
Austrian  House. 

In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  European  policy  it  was  England, 
not  France,  who  should  have  appeared  as  the  ally  of  Austria.  But 
a  coldness  had  been  gradually  springing  up  between  the  Courts. 
The  Barrier  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
were  debarred  from  the  Indian  trade,  was  a  constant    .... 

_  .  Alliance  be- 

cause  of  uneasiness.  The  part  which  England  had  tweeu  England 
taken  in  mediating  the  Treaties  of  Breslau  and  Dresden,  *"*  ^^"^ 
which  ceded  Silesia  to  Prussia,  had  been  mistaken  by  the  Austrian 
Court ;  although  in  fact  both  wise  and  friendly,  it  had  excited  deep 
displeasure.  Thus,  when  an  alliance  was  mentioned,  the  terms 
proposed  by  Austria  were  so  high  that  the  English  Government  had 
no  choice  but  to  refuse  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  Hanover 
could  not  be  left  exposed  whoUy  without  friends,  England  turned 
to  the  opposite  party  and  allied  itself  with  Prussia. 

Frederick  had  already  entered  upon  the  war.  The  appearance  of 
hostile  preparations  had  aroused  his  suspicions.  He  demanded  a 
plain  answer  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Empress  Queen,  and  on 
receiving  an  evasive  reply,  he  determined  upon  striking  prederick'i  ant 
the  first  blow,  although  he  knew  that  his  nation  num-   «*»p*»«»- 
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bered  but  5,000,000,  while  the  number  of  the  allies  could  not  be 
estimated  at  less  than  90,000,000.  He  passed  rapidly  through 
Saxony,  blockaded  the  Saxon  army  in  Pima,  and,  collecting  all  his 
forces,  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Braun  at  Lowositz 
(Oct.  1,  1756).  After  this  victory  he  rendered  the  relief  of  the 
Saxons  impossible,  and  the  whole  army  surrendered  at  Pima. 
Frederick  occupied  Dresden,  and  there  found  and  published  copies 
of  the  secret  treaties,  which  fully  justified  his  conduct.  The  French 
had  made  a  false  step  in  plunging  into  the  continental  war.  They 
were  already  successful  in  the  Mediterranean ;  already  the  over- 
tearing  conduct  of  the  English,  in  laying  a  nominal  blockade  on  all 
the  ports  of  France,  had  excited  the  general  indignation  of  the 
Continent.  The  real  policy  of  that  country  was  to  direct  aU  their 
energies  to  the  colonial  and  maritime  war  with  England.  It  is 
probable  that  they  thought  to  wring  from  George  concessions  in  the 
colonies  in  exchange  for  the  security  of  Hanover,  which  lay  exactly 
between  the  contending  parties.  But  Pitt  at  once  apprehended  the 
error  they  had  made,  and  saw  a  great  opportunity  for  raising  the 
power  of  England.  He  knew  that  when  France  was  busied  in  the 
endless  difficulties  of  the  European  war,  England,  while  subsidizing 
foreign  troops,  could  employ  her  real  power  in  completing  her 
Supported  colonial  empire.    He  therefore  braved  the  charge  of 

by  Pitt.  inconsistency,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 

the  defence  of  Hanover  and  the  support  of  Frederick.  To  under- 
stand how  complete  his  apparent  change  of  views  was,  and  his 
courage  in  openly  avowing  them,  the  principles  of  the  party  which 
he  had  hitherto  represented  must  be  remembered.  Though  a  section 
of  the  great  Whig  party,  they  differed  in  their  views  both  as  to 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  from  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs.  To 
both  the  power  of  France  was  an  object  of  dread.  But, — while  the 
official  Whigs  desired  to  check  it  by  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  by  close  connection  with  the  continental  powers, 
by  money  subsidies,  and  by  occasional  assistance  of  troops, — Pitt 
Foreign  policy  and  his  frieuds  thought  that,  as  England  was  an  island, 
pl^wT^*''"  its  natural  policy  was  to  depend  upon  the  navy ;  that 
Engiand.  as  trade  was  our  proper  business,  so  the  navy  was  our 

proper  strength ;  that  we  did  but  weaken  ourselves  by  entangling 
ourselves  with  foreign  politics ;  that  our  army  should  be  entirely 
defensive,  and  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  invasion  while  we 
commanded  the  sea.  Thus  while  one  party  upheld  the  necessity  of 
subsidies  and  a  considerable  standing  army,  the  other  wished  for  no 
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subsidies,  a  strong  militia,  and  a  powerful  navy.  The  differences 
were  not  less  in  their  respective  views  of  home  policy.  The  main 
body  of  the  Whigs  were  desirous  of  retaining  quite  unchanged  the 
Constitution  as  settled  by  the  Revolution,  and  held  that  power  must 
be  secured  by  parliamentary  influence  and  the  distribution  of 
patronage.  In  Pitt's  more  liberal  view,  parliamentary  influence 
should  have  been  unnecessary — a  Government  pleasing  to  the  people, 
which  a  good  Government  would  naturally  be,  would  want  no  other 
support.  Pitt's  alliance  with  Newcastle  and  his  acceptance  of  his 
parliamentary  influence  was  as  entirely  opposed  to  this  view  as  his 
maintenance  of  subsidies  to  the  European  powers  was  to  all  appear- 
ance opposed  to  his  former  views  of  foreign  politics.  But  circum- 
stances had  arisen  which  to  his  mind  entirely  altered  the  position  of 
England,  and  he  frankly  declared  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  England 
that  Hanover  was  threatened,  and  that  he  would  win  America  for  them 
in  Germany. 

The  object  Pitt  set  before  him  in  his  new  ministry  was  to  raise 
the  national  spirit.  For  this  purpose  he  threw  himself  with  all 
his  vehemence  into  the  war,  and  his  energy  became  visible  in  every 
department.  He  at  once  assumed  the  whole  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
leaving  to  Newcastle  the  jobbery  he  so  much  Hked  ;  it  is  even  said 
that  the  Admiralty  had  orders  to  sign  his  despatches  uj,,^,^^  ^ 
and  instructions  without  reading  them.  But  he  was  theyw* 
met  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  bad  Government  ^^'^' 
and  the  bad  appointments  which  he  found  on  entering  office.  It 
was  thus,  with  wholly  inefficient  generals,  that  he  set  to  work  to  do 
what  he  could  in  the  year  1767.  True  to  his  general  view  of 
employing  England  chiefly  on  the  sea,  it  was  to  expeditions  to  the 
French  coast  that  he  at  first  looked  for  success.  Belbre  he  was  well 
seated  in  the  ministry  such  an  expedition  had  been  despatched 
against  Rochefort  under  Admiral  Hawke  and  General  Mordaunt. 
The  fleet  acted  well  enough,  but  Mordaunt  and  his  soldiers  brought 
the  expedition  to  ruin,  though  Wolfe  volunteered  to  capture  the  town 
if  he  might  be  intrusted  with  500  men.  In  America  the  same  want 
of  success  met  the  English.  Lord  Loudon  was  there  commanding  in 
chief,  a  man  who  was  incessantly  busy  and  never  did  an}i,hing ;  he  was 
graphically  described  by  Franklin  as  resembling  a  St.  George  and  the 
dragon  on  the  sign  of  an  inn,  always  moimted  on  a  galloping  horse, 
but  never  advancing  a  step.  Under  such  leadership  the  attack  on 
Louisburg  failed.  Worse  than  this  was  the  disaster  which  attended 
OUT  troops  in  Germany.     The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bold  and  active, 
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but  no  general,  allowed  himself  to  be  outmanosuvred  by  Marshal 
D'Estrees,  suffered  the  French  to  cross  the  Weser  unopposed,  was 
beaten  at  Hastenbach,  and  while  attempting  to  cover  the  fortress  of 
Stade,  was  surrounded  by  the  French  and  compelled  to  sign  the  Con- 
vention of  Klosterseven,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  his  army  should 
be  entirely  broken  up,  the  auxiliaries  sent  to  their  homes,  and  the 
Hanoverian  troops  go  into  cantonments.  To  complete  the  misery 
of  the  situation,  Frederick  had  himself  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat 
at  Kolin,  in  Bohemia,  while  covering  the  siege  of  Prague.  The 
extraordinary  campaign  which  saved  Prussia  does  not  belong  to  our 
history ;  it  is  enough  to  understand,  that  with  extreme  rapidity  he 
threw  himself  towards  the  western  extremity  of  his  widespread 
dominions,  and  filled  the  gap  which  Cumberland  had  left  open.  The 
great  victory  of  Rosbach,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saale,  over  the 
French  and  Imperialists,  rendered  that  flank  secure  for  the  present. 
Suddenly  darting  back  again  into  Silesia,  where  his  affairs  had  not 
been  going  prosperously  in  his  absence,  he  completely  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  north  of  the  river  Schneidwitz,  and 
thus  rendered  that  flank  secure  also. 

This  year,  so  disastrous  in  Europe,  had  been  marked  by  the  signal 
success  of  our  arms  in  India,  whither  Clive,  who  had  come  home 
after  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  Carnatic,  had  again  returned  as 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  He  had  been  summoned  to  Bengal  to 
revenge  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  had  there  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  English  power  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Plassy.* 

The  disasters  which  had  met  the  English  arms  in  all  directione 
moved  the  anger  of  Pitt,  and  he  determined  on  a  thorough  change  of 
Change  of  geuerals.     In  the  place  of  Cumberland,  who  had  shown 

generaii.  Ms  inefficiency  in  the  last  campaign,  Ferdinand  of 

Brunswick,  a  worthy  disciple  of  Frederick's,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  of  Hanover ;  and  as  the  Convention  of 
Klosterseven  was  repudiated  by  the  English,  he  foimd  the  defeated 
army  at  Stade  ready  to  receive  him.  Loudon  gave  place  to  Amherst 
and  Wolfe.  It  was  in  America  that  the  English  troops  were  chiefly 
employed.  The  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  guarded  by  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  Louisburg.  At  New  York  the  Hudson  falls  into 
sacceai  in  the  sea,  and  from  its  mouth  there  nms  northward,  nearly 

AmericA.  Juto  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  valley  and  chain 

of  lakes,  of  which  the  first  is  Lake  Champlain.  The  fortress  which 
holds  the  road  is  Ticonderoga.     On  the  Ohio,  as  already  mentioned, 

1  See  p.  1119. 
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was  Fort  Duquesne,  where  Fort  Pittsburg  now  La.  The  French 
possessions  were  to  be  attacked  by  each  of  these  three  pointa. 
Amherst  and  Wolfe,  with  a  fleet  under  Boscawen,  were  to  capture 
Louisburg.  Abercrombie  was  to  push  up  the  Hudson  and  take 
Ticonderoga,  while  to  Forbes  was  intrusted  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duquesne.  Working  hand  in  hand,  without  jealousy,  Amherst 
and  Boscawen  succeeded  at  once  in  capturing  Louisburg,  which  had 
last  year  been  supposed  unassailable.  Fort  Duquesne  was  also 
taken.  Ticonderoga,  strong  from  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  w^atei 
and  marshes,  resisted  all  efforts,  but  the  line  of  junction  betw^een 
Canada  and  the  Mississippi  was  effectually  cut. 

In  Europe  the  same  energy  was  visible.     The  army  of  Ferdinand 
was    reinforced    by    a    considerable    number    of    English    troops. 
Prince   Ferdinand   was  opposed   by  the  Count  of  Clermont,  an 
unusually  incapable  general,  who  had  in  fact  never  before  seen 
troops    in    the   field.      He    succeeded    in    clearing    Hanover   and 
driving    the    French    behind    the    Rhine    at   Creveld.      He    there 
defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  some  6000  men,  but   -^,^^^1 
found   himself  unable  to  retain  his  advanced  posi-  creveid. 
tion,  and  recrossed  the  river.     Pitt  had  often  asserted     "**    ' 
that,    much    as    he    wished    to    uphold    the    cause   of    Frederick, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  send  British  blood  to  "  the  Elbe, 
to  be  lost  in  that  ocean  of  gore."    But  this  successful  campaign 
induced   him   to  change   his  view,  and   a  considerable   body  of 
troops,  about  12,000  in  number,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Lord  George  Sackville,  were  sent  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand. 
These  same  officers  had  just  been  employed   in  executing   one  of 
those  joint  military  and  naval  expeditions  which   Pitt  seems  at 
first  to  have  thought  the  proper  means  by  which  England  should 
assist  in  a  continental  war.     Like  all  such  isolated  expeditions, 
it  was  of  little  value.      St.  Malo,  against  which  it  was  dii*ected, 
was  found  too  strong  to  be  taken,  but  a  large  quantity    E^p^^jyo,^  ^a 
of  shipping  and  naval  stores  was  destroyed.     The  fleet   Cherbourg  •ma 
also  approached   Cherbourg,  but  although  the  troops 
were  actually  in  their  boats  ready  to  land,  they  were  ordered 
to  re-embark,  and  the  fleet  came  home.     Another  somewhat  simi- 
lar expedition  was  sent  out  later  in  the  year.     In  Ji  1     (i  -neral 
BHgb  and  Commodore  Howe  took  and  destroyed  Cherbourg,  but 
on  attemptiug  a  similar  assault  on  St.  Malo,  they  found  it  too  strong 
for  them.     The  army  had  been  landed  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Cast,  and, 
while  engaged  in  re-embarkation,  it  was  attacked  by  some  French 
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troops  which  had  been  hastily  collected,  and  severely  handled.  In 
spite  of  this  slight  check  it  was  plain  that  the  tide  of  victory  had 
Campaign  of  changed.  The  campaign  of  King  Frederick  had  been 
Frederick.  marked  by  chequered  fortune.     He  had  found  the  siege 

of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia,  beyond  his  strength,  but  upon  the  east  of  his 
dominions  had  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Russians,  under  General 
Fermor,  at  Zomdorf  (August  25) ;  and  though  he  suffered  a  heavy 
defeat  by  a  night  surprise  at  Hofkirchen,  he  managed  his  retreat  so 
ably,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  rid  Saxony  of  the 
Austrians  and  again  secured  Silesia. 

The  success  which  had  marked  the  course  of  the  British  arms  in 

all  parts  of  the  world  continued  to  attend  them,  and  this  year  (1759)  is 

one  of  the  most  glorious  in  our  military  annals.    Horace 

Vlctorle*  of  ,  ,  .,  .  ^  t_ 

the  year  Walpole  remarks,  that  "  it  was  necessary  to  ask  every 

"'**•  morning  what  new  victory  there  was  for  fear  of  missing 

one."  In  January  came  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Goree  in  Africa,  in 
June  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  in  August  of  the  victory 
of  Minden,  in  September  of  Lagos,  in  October  of  Quebec,  and  in 
November  of  Quiberon.  The  contrast  between  the  England  of  1757, 
crouching  in  fear  within  its  own  limits  and  crying  for  help  to 
Hanover  and  Hesse,  and  the  England  of  1759  is  indeed  striking. 
There  was  again  a  threatened  descent  of  the  French  upon  England, 
but  there  was  now  no  craven  fear  of  such  an  event.  Pitt  had  raised 
the  temper  of  the  people.  The  threat  was  regarded  not  only  with 
indifference,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring  further  triumph.  England 
could  well  defend  itself.  The  militia  was  called  out  and  mobilized; 
the  fleet  was  so  large  and  in  such  order  that  it  could  efficiently  watch 
all  the  French  ports.  Boats  for  the  expedition  were  building  at 
Havre  ;  Rodney  anchored  in  the  harbour  and  bombarded  it  for  fifty 
hours,  destroying  most  of  the  boats ;  Boscawen  was  watching  De  la  Clue 
at  Toulon ;  Hawke  was  watching  Conflans  at  Brest.  Thurot,  in  Dun- 
kirk, was  also  blockaded.  This  arrangement  of  fleets  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  year  two  great  naval  victories. 

The  French  desired  to  connect  their  scattered  squadrons.  For  this 
purpose  De  la  Clue  attempted  to  come  out  of  Toulon  and  to  join  the 
fleets  in  the  north  of  France.  As  he  passed  round  Spain,  Boscawen, 
whose  duty  it  had  been  to  watch  him,  fell  upon  his  fleet 
of*Lftgosand  off  Lagos.  Three  of  his  ships  were  taken  and  two 
Quiberon.  destroyed,  while  eight  vessels,  which  had  been  separated 

from  him,  were  lost  as  they  came  through  the  straits ;  so  that,  with 
the  exception  of  two  ships,  the  whole  of  his  squadron  was  annihilated. 
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This  was  in  Au.crnst.     Three  months  later  (Nov.)  a  still  greater  suc- 
cess met  the  English  navy.     Sir  Edward  Hawke  attacked  the  Brest 
fleet  under  Conflans  off  the  point  of  Quiberon.     He  had  been  driven 
from  his  watch  by  stress  of  weather,  and  Conflans  had  taken  the 
opportunity  to  come  out  of  harbour,  hoping  to  destroy  a  detached 
squadron  which  was  off  the  coast.     But  Hawke's  return  was  too 
quick  for  him.     He  made  a  junction  with  the  detached  squadron, 
and  thus,  superior  in  force  to  the  French,  drove  them  back  towards 
the  coast.     The  French  withdi-ew  among  the  rocky  islets  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Vilaine.     It  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  rocky  coast 
was  full  of  danger.     But  Hawke  replied  to  the  representations  of  his 
pilot  by  giving  him  peremptory   orders,   that  whatever  the  risk 
might  be,  he  was  to  lay  his  ship  alongside  of  the  French  admiral's. 
"You  have  done  your  duty  in  showing  me  the  danger,  now  you  are 
to  obey  my  orders  and  lay  me  alongside  the  Soleil  Royal."    The 
victory  was  complete  :  two  French  ships  struck,  four  were  sunk,  and 
the  rest,  all  damaged,  ran  for  shelter  to  the  Vilaine.     This  blow, 
together  with  the  complete  destruction  of  Thurot's  squadron,  which 
had  come  out  of  Dunkirk  and  made  a  landing  in  Ireland,  completed 
the  practical  annihilation  of  the  French  fleet.     The  total  loss  up  to 
this  time  of  the  French  navy  was  sixty-four  ships,  without  counting 
Thurot's  squadron.     During  the  same  time  the  English  had  lost  but 
nine. 

But  the  great  victory  of  the  year  was  the  capture  of  Quebec.     To 
secure   Canada  was  one   of    Pitt's   chief   objects.     Louisburg  and 
Duquesne  had  already  fallen,  and  the  country  itself  was   capture  of 
thus  open  to  his  attack.    The  French  army  was  under  Qoo^eo. 
the  command  of  an  excellent  general,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who 
had  his  headquarters  at  Quebec.     General  Amherst  was  the  English 
commander-in-chief,  but  subordinates  of  more  than  usual  vigour 
were  necessary  for  him,  and  Pitt,  who  had  kept  his  eye  on  Wolfe 
since  the  attack  on  Rochefort,  and  had  seen  his  energy  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  disregarding  all  claims  of  seniority,  intrusted  to  him  the 
attack  on  Quebec.     This  was  originally  to  be  a  combined  movement. 
Amherst  was  to  march  up  by  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  take 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  where  Abercrombie  had  failed  last 
year,  and  thus   reach  the  St.  Lawrence.     Generals   Prideaux   and 
Johnson  were  to  take  Fort  Niagara,  and  then,  passing  down  Lake 
Ontario  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  join  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  secur- 
ing Montreal  on  the  way.     Though  both  these  latter  expeditions  were 
successful,  the  difficulties  met  with  rendered  them  so  slow  that  the 
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combination  failed.  The  plan  was  Pitt's  own,  and  was  probably  too 
extensive  ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  possible  for  an  army  to  do.  Wolfe,  with  8000  men, 
embarked  in  the  squad2X)n  of  Admiral  Saunders,  and  reached  the 
Isle  of  Orleans  in  the  St  Lawrence  river  on  the  13th  of  June.  The 
expedition  experienced  no  disasters  in  the  way,  having  fortunately 
captured  a  vessel  with  some  excellent  charts  of  the  river. 

Quebec  lies  on  and  below  the  rocky  edge  of  a  plateau  on  the  left 
or  northern  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  just  above  the  junction  of 
the  St  Charles  river,  which  thus  covers  its  eastern  side.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  St.  Charles  the  ground  again  rises  and  continues  in 
a  rugged  and  difficult  mass,  till  it  sinks  where  the  river  Montmorency 
falls  into  the  St  Lawrence  in  a  lofty  waterfall  The  ridge  between 
the  Montmorency  and  the  St.  Charles  is  called  Beauport.  On  this 
Montcalm's  army  was  in  position,  precluding  the  possibility  of 
investing  Quebec,  to  which  he  had  access  by  a  bridge  across  the  St. 
Charles.  On  the  other  or  Quebec  side  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  heights 
on  the  edge  of  which  the  town  is  bmlt  extend  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  are  called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  They  were  believed  to  be 
inaccessible  to  an  army.  The  Isle  of  Orleans  lies  in  the  St  Lawrence 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  till  almost  opposite  Quebec 
harbour.  As  long  as  Montcalm's  army  occupied  the  line  of  Beauport 
Quebec  could  not  be  invested.  In  that  position  the  army  was 
unassailable.  To  draw  him  from  it  therefore  was  Wolfe's  great  object 
For  this  purpose  frequent  feints  were  made,  but  were  all  unavailing. 
One  assault  indeed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  was  attempted, 
but  the  English  were  beaten  off.  Nor  were  the  defenders  of  the 
town  idle ;  again  and  again  were  fire-ships  sent  down,  but  the  skilful 
vigilance  of  Saunders  rendered  all  such  efforts  unavailing.  A  battery 
or  two  were  erected  and  the  town  was  bombarded,  but  this  did  little 
or  no  good.  It  seemed  plain  that  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  army  was  moved  in  succession  to  two  points 
higher  up  the  river  and  above  Quebec.  But  Montcalm  would  not 
move ;  he  was  content  to  send  an  army  of  observation  up  the  river,  and 
the  besiegers  lost  all  hope  of  the  succours  they  had  expected  from 
Amherst  and  Johnson.  On  the  9th  of  September,  Wolfe  wrote  a 
despatch  in  which  he  seemed  quite  to  despair  of  success.  Within  a 
week  Quebec  was  taken.  The  bold  design  occurred  to  him  of 
•urprising  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  thus  compelling  Montcalm  to 
fight.  He  ordered  feints  to  be  made  both  up  and  down  the  river 
while  he  quietly  collected  boats.    As  it  was,  they  were  so  few  in 
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number  that  his  army  had  to  cross  in  two  divisions.  Very  eaily 
in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  he  began  his  attempt 
With  immense  toil,  up  a  passage  so  narrow  that  at  times  only  one 
could  pass,  his  soldiers  forced  their  way,  and  even  dragged  up  one 
piece  of  artillery,  and  when  the  morning  came  Montcalm  found 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men  in  position  opposite  to  him 
upon  the  heights.  To  cover  Quebec  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Beauport  and  to  cross  the  St  Charles. 
This  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  battle  began.  Early  in  the 
day  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  right  wing,  was  wounded  and  carried  to 
the  rear,  but  before  he  died  he  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
the  victory  was  secured.  Both  armies  lost  their  first  and  second  in 
conmiand.  Five  days  afterwards  Quebec  was  surrendered.  Wolfe 
was  but  thirty-three  when  he  died  ;  he  entered  the  army  at  fourteen, 
and  had  seen  much  service  ;  a  shy,  retiring,  domestic  man,  of 
unprepossessing  exterior  and  weak  frame,  he  owed  his  promotion 
entirely  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  which  his  sound  sense  and 
chivalrous  energy  inspired.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Pitt  that  he 
should  have  found  out  his  merits,  and  having  found  them  out  have 
ventured  to  place  so  great  a  responsibility  upon  so  young  and  unpre- 
possessing a  person. 

While  all  the  efforts  in  which  the  English  were  engaged  single- 
handed  had  thus  been  successfully  carried  out,  they  had  also,  in  con- 
junction with  their  German  allies,  won  on  the  Ist  of  victory  of 
August  the  great  battle  of  Minden.     The  French  had   Minder, 
early  in  the  year  taken  possession  of  Frankfort.    Their  army,  strongly 
reinforced — for  the  new  ministry  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  began  by 
being  very  energetic,— was  divided  into  two;    the  northern  corps 
under  Marshal  Contades,  the  southern  army  about  Frankfort  under 
De  Broglie.    An  attempt  of  Ferdinand  to  regain  Frankfort  was  frus- 
trated by  De  Broglie,  who  beat  him  at  the  battle  of  Bergen.     The 
two  French  armies  then  joined,  and  pressed  upon  the  Prince  till  they 
drove  him  behind  Minden,  a  town  on  the  left  or  French  side  of 
the  river  Weser.     It  became  clear  to  Ferdinand  that  a  battle  must 
be  fought  to  save  Hanover.    He  therefore  advanced  southwards  up 
the  Weser,  carefuUy  keeping  Ms  communications  with  that  river 
open,  while  the  object  of  the  French  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  to 
separate  him  from  it     By  spreading  his  army  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  weakness,  though  it  was  in  reality  capable  of  rapid  con- 
centration, he  induced  the  French  to  leave  anextremely  strong  position 
they  had  taken  up  upon  Minden  Heath,  with  their  right  covered  by 
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the  town,  which  was  in  their  possession.  A  body  of  troops,  apparently 
detached,  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  allies,  and  close  to  the  Weser, 
was  the  bait  by  which  the  French  were  attracted.  They  hoped  by 
destroying  this  ill-supported  detachment  to  cut  the  Prince  off  from  the 
river.  But  as  De  BrogHe  approached  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
weak  point,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  whole  allied  army  in  array 
before  him.  Ferdinand  by  this  clever  trap  brought  his  enemy  to  an 
engagement  upon  his  own  ground.  The  battle  consisted  in  great 
part  of  a  series  of  charges  of  French  cavalry  on  compact  bodies  of  the 
English  and  Hanoverian  infantry.  Weary  with  their  futile  exertions, 
the  cavalry,  who  formed  the  centre  of  the  French  line,  gave  way. 
The  line  was  broken,  and  a  charge  of  cavalry  alone  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  army.  Three  aide-de-camps  were  sent 
in  succession  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  bidding  him  charge.  He 
pretended  not  to  understand  the  order,  and  said  he  must  consult 
the  Prince  in  person.  The  same  order  was  given  to  the  Marquis  of 
Qranby,  who  commanded  in  the  second  line,  and  a  vigorous  charge 
made,  but  time  had  been  wasted,  and  it  was  too  late.  The  victory 
was  however  rendered  tolerably  complete  by  a  body  of  10,000 
men,  whom  Prince  Ferdinand  had  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to 
detach  from  his  army,  although  he  was  abeady  numerically  weaker 
than  his  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions. Lord  George  Sackville  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  dis- 
missed from  all  his  military  appointments. 

The  story  of  the  British  victories  of  the  year  is  completed  by  the 
success  of  their  arms  in  India,  where  the  siege  of  Madras  was  raised, 
much  of  the  Camatic  secured,  and  Wandewash  taken  by  Colonel 
Coote. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  war  carried  on  under 
Frederick's  own  eye.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  much  the  same 
as  the  last.  The  Russians  advanced  to  gain  the  Oder,  and  fought 
Frederick'!  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  battle  of  ZulUchau  over  General  Wedel, 
fourth  after  which  they  were  joined  by  an  Austrian  army  under 

campa  gn.  Loudon.     Against  this  united  force  the  King  advanced, 

leaving  Daun's  army  already  threatening  Berlin.  He  met  Saltikow 
and  Loudon  at  Kunersdorf.  The  Russian  position  was  forced, 
seventy  cannon  taken,  and  the  victory  appeared  complete,  when  sud- 
denly Loudon  advanced  with  his  troops  and  altered  the  fate  of  the 
day.  In  these  two  last  battles  the  Prussian  forces  had  been  weakened 
by  30,000  men,  and  the  King,  feeling  certain  that  he  was  at 
the  end  of  bis  resources,  made  every  arrangement  for  committing 
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suicide.     Unaccountably  the  enemy  did  not  advance,  and  he  had 
time  to  collect  a  few  troops.     But  fortune  was  still  against  him; 
his  general,  Fink,  with  12,000  men,  was  surrounded,    and    had 
to  surrender  at   Maxen ;    Dresden  had   fallen  into   the   hands  of 
Daun.   After  this  reinforcements  from  the  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
enabled  the  King  to  continue  the  campaign,  till  the  extreme  cold  of 
\vinter  made  it  necessary  to  go  into  winter  quarters.     The  following 
year  Frederick  still  made  head  against  his  gathering  enemies.    He 
was  unable  indeed  to  save  Berlin  from  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  but 
he  rescued  Silesia   by  the  victory  which  he  gained  over  Loudon 
at  Liegnitz,  and  at  his  approach  the  Russians  fled  from 
his  capital.     He  then  turned  his  arms  against  Daun,   ?^rgaV' 
who  was  still  master  of  Saxony.     The  fearful  battle  of  ^^^^• 
Torg  .u  was  fought,  where  the  victory  was  secured  to  the  Prussians, 
but  at  the  cost  of  14,000  men  ;  the  Austrians  are  said  to  have  lost 
20,000.     This  was  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the  war. 

The  constant  success  of  his  schemes  raised  Pitt  to  the  hi^^hest 
eminence   of  power.      His   ministry  was   unopposed.   p,e-«mine°nc6 
Year  by  year  he  was  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  carry   »'  ^i"- 
through  the  House  a  subsidy  of  £670,000  to  the  Prussian  King,  and 
to  set  his  estimates  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  millions,  a  sum  before 
this  unheard  of.     His  power  over  the  House  was  absolute  ;  members 
were  actually  afraid  of  replying  to  him,  and  the  only  difficulty 
which  met  him  was  the  temper  of  his  relative  Temple,  who  insisted 
upon  receiving  the  Garter,  and  almost  shipwrecked  the  ministry  by 
his  selfish  claims.     It  was  at  this  moment  of  prosperity   ne  King  die« 
that  the  King  suddenly  died,  and,  as  had  long  been   ^^-  2».  ireo. " 
expected,  e  change  took  place  in  the  counsels  of  th/?  Sovereign. 
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Born  1738= Sophia-Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


^  I 

George 

IV. 


Frederick,    William 
Duke  of  IV. 

York.         (Duke  of 
d.  1827.     Clarence.) 


Edward  =Victoria 


Duke  of 
Kent. 
d.  1820. 
Victoria. 


of  Saxe- 
Coburg. 


Ernest, 
King  of 
Hanover. 
d.  1851. 


Augustus, 
Duke  of 
Sussex. 
d.  1843. 


Adoiphus, 
Duke  of 
Cambridge, 
d.  1850. 


Charlotte  =  King      Augusta, 
of  Wur- 
temberg. 


Elizabeth=Fred- 
erick 
of 

Hesse- 
Hom- 
burg. 


Mary=Duke      Sophia, 
of 

Glou- 
cester. 


Amelia. 


France. 

Louis  XV.,  1715. 
Louis  XVI.,  1774. 
Kepublic,  1793. 
Napoleon,  1804. 
Louis  XVIIL,  1814. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 

Germany.  ,  Spain. 

Francis  I.,        K...r  | Charles  IIL,  1759. 
Maria  Theresa,  f  ^'*'^'  I  Charles  IV.,  1788. 


Joseph  II.,  1765. 
Leopold  II.,  1790 
Francis  11. ,  1792. 


Ferdinand  VII.  1808. 


Prussia. 

Frederick  II.,  1740. 
Frederick  William 

II.,  1786. 
Frederick  William 

III..  1797. 


Russia. 

Elizabeth,  1741. 
Peter  III.,  1762. 
Catherine  II,,  1762. 
Paul  I.,  1796. 
Alexander,  1801. 


Denmark. 

Frederick  V.,  1746. 
Christian  VII.,  1765. 
Frederick  VI.,  ISOS. 


Sweden. 

Adoiphus,  1751. 
Gustavus  III.,  1771. 
Gustavus  IV.,  1792. 
Charles  XIII.,  1809. 
Charles  XIV.,  1818. 


POPES.— Clement  XIIL,  1758.    Clement  XIV.,  1760.    Pius  VL,  1775.    Pius  VII.,  1800. 


Archbishops. 

Thomas  Seeker,  1758. 
Frederick  Cornwallis,  1768, 
John  Moore,  1783. 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  1805. 


Lord  Clmncellors. 

Lord  Northington,  1757. 
Lord  Camden,  1766. 
Charles  Yorke,  1770, 
In  Commission,  1770. 
Lord  Bathurst,  1771. 
Lord  Thurlow,  1778. 
Lord  Loughborougli,  1788. 
Lord  Thurlow,  1783. 
Lord  Loughborough,  1793. 
Lord  Eldon,  1801. 
Lord  Erskine,  1806. 
Lord  Eldon.  1807. 
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Tirst  Lords 

Oct.  1760. 

May  1762. 

April  1763. 

July  1765. 

July  1766. 

Jan.  1770. 
March  1782. 

July  1782. 

April  1783. 

Dec  1783. 


of  the  Treasury. 

Newcastle. 

Bute. 

Grenville. 

Rockingham. 

Grafton. 

NortlL 

Rockingham. 

Shelbumo. 

Portland. 

Pitt 


Chancellors 

Oct.  1760. 
March  1761. 
May  1762, 
April  1763. 
July  1765, 
July  1766. 
Sept.  1767. 
Dec.  1767. 
March  1782, 
July  1782, 
April  1783, 
Dec,     1783. 


of  the  Exchequer. 

Legge. 

Barrington. 

Dashwood. 

Grenville. 

Dowdeswell. 

C.  Townshend. 

Mansfield. 

North. 

Cavendish. 

Pitt. 

Cavendish. 

Pitt. 


Oct 

March 

Oct 

May 

Oct. 

Sept 

July 

May 

Aug. 

Dec. 


1760 
1761 


Pitt 

Holderness, 
Pitt. 
Bute. 

I7fii  i  Egremont 
^^^^  1  Bute. 

,7^oJ  Egremont 
^"^"^Ig.  Grenville. 
-,^(.0  (  Egremont 
^'""1  Halifax. 
T«.^Q  j  Sandwich, 
^'^•^t  Halifax. 
1765  )  Conway. 
^'^'^  tOrafton. 
,^gQ  (Conway, 
^'^•^t  Richmond. 
-,>,(,(.  (  Conway. 
^'^^IShelburne. 
1  rr»7  i  Weymouth. 
^'^'iShelburne. 


Secretaries  of  State. 


Oct 
Dec. 

Oct 

Nov. 

March 

July 

April 

Dec. 


1768 1 
1770 1 
1771 1 
1775 1 
1779 1 
1782 1 
1782  I 
1783 1 
1783 1 


Weymouth. 

Rochford. 

Sandwich. 

Rochford. 

SufTolk. 

Rochford. 

Suffolk. 

Weymouth. 

HilisborouglL 

Stormont 

Fox. 

Shelburne. 

T.  Townshend. 

Grantham. 

Fox. 

North, 

Carmarthen, 

Sydney. 


ON  tlie  25th  of  October  news  was  brought  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  his  grandfather  was  dead.  It  was  an  event  which  must 
have  been  for  some  time  expected,  and  George  III.  and  his  friends 
were  prepared  for  it.  His  training  had  been  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  Princess  of  Wales,  his  mother,  had  kept  him  much  Bute-a  influence 
secluded,  and  his  education  had  been  chiefly  withdrawn  xlng""^  ^"'^^ 
from  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  men  whom  the  King  i76o.' 
had  given  him  as  governors,  and  intrusted  to  sub-preceptors  of  the 
Princess's  own  choosing.  Her  constant  friend  and  adviser  in  this  and 
other  family  matters  had  been  Lord  Bute,  who  had  thereby  acquired 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  young  King.  It  was  understood  that 
henceforth  his  advice  would  chiefly  regulate  the  policy  of  the  Crown. 
His  influence  and  that  of  the  teachers  he  had  selected,  some  of 
them  it  is  believed  nominated  by  Bolingbroke,  had  all  tended 
politically  in  one  direction,  so  much  so  that  complaints  had  been 
made,  though  uselessly,  to  the  late  King  of  the  unconstitutional 
precepts  which  his  heir  was  being  taught.  The  views  with  which 
the  young  Prince's  mind  was  filled  were  those  which  Bolingbroke 
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had  developed  in  "  The  Patriot  King."  The  beneficent  rule  of  a 
powerful  monarch  governing  his  people  by  his  own  will,  but  for  their 
good,  was  the  ideal  he  had  been  taught  to  set  before  him.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  since  1688  the  will  of  the  sovereign  had 
been  held  captive  by  that  great  Whig  party  which  had  produced  the 
Revolution  and  secured  the  Hanoverian  succession.  And  it  had 
been  impressed  upon  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  free  the  prerogative 
from  this  state  of  servitude,  and  to  annihilate  party  government  by 
restoring  to  the  Crown  its  freedom  of  choice  and  action.  It  was  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  carrying  out  this  plan  that  the  King 
began  his  reign.  Nor  was  the  plan,  had  it  been  properly  executed, 
either  impossible  or  unjust.  It  was  felt  that  the  old  party  divisions 
were  in  fact  obsolete,  that  "Wliig  and  Tory,  in  the  sense  of  Hanoverian 
oeorge'i  view  ^nd  Jacobite,  were  things  of  the  past ;  and  that  it  was 
of  royalty.  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  service  that  able  and 

loyal  men  should  be  excluded  from  all  share  of  the  Government 
because,  very  frequently  on  only  hereditary  grounds,  they  belonged 
to  a  party  opposed  to  the  great  Whig  connection.  Yet  such  had  been 
the  case.  Parliamentary  contests  had,  till  Pitt's  accession  to  power, 
been  nothing  but  greedy  struggles  for  place  and  power  between  two 
sections  of  the  Whig  party  which  had  separated  in  1716.  Had  the 
King  made  use  of  his  present  popularity,  and  of  that  advantage 
which  he  possessed  over  his  predecessors  in  his  liiuglish  birth,  to 
exercise  his  prerogative  of  choice  in  selecting  eminent  men  from  all 
parties  for  his  ministry,  and  had  he  taken  for  his  chief  minister  a 
man  who  stood  well  with  the  nation,  the  feeling  of  the  country  would 
almost  certainly  have  gone  with  him.  Unfortunately  his  somewhat 
narrow  intellect  and  his  restricted  education  made  him  unable  to 
take  a  wide  view  of  his  position,  filled  him  with  a  vehement  prejudice 
against  the  whole  Whig  party,  and  made  him  rest  for  support  on 
the  personal  friendship  of  a  second-rate  man,  who  laboured  under 
the  unpopularity  attending  his  Scotch  birth  and  his  supposed  favour 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  behaviour  of  the  young  King  was  at  first  all  that  could  be 
desired.  In  his  family  relations  indeed  he  was  nearly  always 
respectable.  He  still  further  added  to  his  popularity  by  directing  a 
change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  the  judges,  so  that  their  commissions 
no  longer  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  King.  They  hencefor- 
ward held  their  commissions  for  life,  unless  deprived  of  thpm  at  the 
joint  petition  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliameiit.  They  were  thus 
rendered  absolutely  independent  of  Court  favour. 
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The  six  months  which  elapsed  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
passed  without  any  great  changes,  although  there  was 
no  lack  of  indication  of  what  was  coming.  The  King's  of  ch^^S! 
name  was  constantly  put  forward.  Newcastle,  who  had  ^"^®^" 
kept  all  patronage  in  his  hands,  found  places  filled  without  his 
knowledge,  and  complained  that  he  was  met  with  the  uniform  answer 
that  it  was  the  King's  desire  ;  and  Bute  openly  rebuked  Lord  Anson 
for  filling  the  Admiralty  boroughs  without  consulting  the  King. 
With  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  the  changes  in  the  ministry 
began.  Legge  gave  place  at  the  Exchequer  to  Lord  Barrington; 
Charles  Townshend  became  Secretary  at  War,  and  Dashwood,  another 
follower  of  Bute's,  took  the  place  that  Townshend  vacated,  while 
four  days  afterwards  (March  25th)  Bute  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  in  the  place  of  Lord  Holdemess,  who  had  been 
removed  and  handsomely  compensated.  The  admission  of  Bute  to 
the  ministry  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  the  dismissal  of  Pitt,  for 
on  the  great  question  of  the  day  they  were  in  direct  antagonism. 
Bute,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  opposition  to  all  that  the  Whigs 
had  done,  was  determined  if  possible  to  break  off  the  English 
connection  with  the  Continent ;  and,  unable  to  see  the  difl'erence 
between  buying  troops  from  a  Prince  of  Hes'se  and  assisting  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  time  in  a  war  from  which  England  was 
reaping  nothing  but  benefit,  he  intended  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the 
Bang  of  Prussia's  subsidy,  and  was  strongly  bent  upon  peace. 

Frederick's  own  campaign  of  1760  had  closed,  as  has  been  already 
said,  with  the  dreadful  battle  of  Torgau,  and  the  same  The  campaign 
year  Prince  Ferdinand  had  held  the  French  in  check,  J^^^^^  d"' 
worsting  them  at  Warburg,  but  had  been  unable  to  keep  for  peace." 
them  out  of  Gottingen  and  Cassel;  and  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  detached  to  the  siege  of  Wesel,  had  been  defeated  at 
Kloster-Campen.  In  1761  the  campaign  was  continued,  and  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  was  driven  back  to  the  Maine  and  beaten  at  Langen- 
Saltza,  But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  what 
he  had  regained.  The  French  again  advanced,  and  in  June  the 
Prince  of  Soubise  joined  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  they  together 
moved  forward  to  the  Lippe.  They  were  defeated  at  Kirch-Denkem, 
but  the  effect  of  the  victory  was  small,  and  both  armies  closed  the  year 
in  much  the  same  position  as  they  began  it.  These  campaigns,  result- 
ing in  little  but  loss  of  life,  and  the  exertions  which  they  entailed, 
and  which  had  brought  France  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  had 
become  intolerable;  and  early  in  the  year  De  Choiseul  had  induced 
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both  Austria  and  Russia  to  consent  to  negotiations  at  Augsburg. 
But  as  the  connection  of  England  with  the  continental  question  was 
accidental,  and  her  quarrel  with  France  quite  separate  from  it,  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  a  separate  arrangement  should  be  made 
between  the  two  countries.  For  this  purpose  M.  de  Bussy  was  in 
June  sent  to  England  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  to  Paris. 

The  terms  offered  by  the  French  were  not  unreasonable.  The 
difficulties  lay  in  Pitt's  views  as  to  the  rights  of  England,  which  were 
B«pw«ta  undoubtedly  very  high.    He  had,  as  he  said  that  he  was 

negotutioiu       able  to  do,  raised  England  from  her  degradation.     He 


between  Prance    ,,,  i.i  "•/.  o  -i     ^ 

had  done  this  by  means  of  a  successful  war,  and  had  no 


andEncUuuL 
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mind  to  lose  his  work  or  to  consent  to  what  would  be 
but  a  mere  cessation  of  hostilities.  He  would  have,  he  said,  no  new 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  Choiseul's  first  offer  (on  the  26th  of  March)  was, 
that  each  of  the  belligerents  should  keep  what  they  held  in  Europe 
on  the  1st  of  May,  in  West  India  and  Africa  on  the  1st  of  July,  and 
in  India  on  the  Ist  of  September.  Pitt  refused  this,  insisting  that 
wtt  oppoiei  the  date  fixed  in  all  cases  should  be  that  of  the  signature 
**•»*"•  of  the  treaty.     He  was  hoping  in  fact  that  fresh  victories 

would  improve  his  position  ;  nor  was  he  disappointed.  Before  the 
end  of  July  Belleisle,  an  island  which  must  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  France,  Dominique  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Pondicherry  in 
the  East,  were  added  to  our  conquests.  The  territorial  arrangements 
were  for  the  most  part  easily  settled ;  but  three  demands  of  the  French 
Pitt  obstinately  refused  to  grant.  These  were  the  restoration  of  one 
of  her  African  settlements  and  Belleisle  in  exchange  for  portions  of 
Germany  then  in  her  possession — these  Pitt  demanded  without 
exchange ;  secondly,  compensation  for  prizes  taken  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  J  and  lastly,  the  withdrawal  of  all  English  troops  from 
Germany.  As  the  first  of  these  demands  was  not  unreasonable,  as 
the  second  was  obviously  just,  and  the  third  belonged,  and  could 
probably  have  been  transferred,  to  the  general  Congress,  Pitt  would 
scarcely  have  refused  them  had  he  not  seen  reason  for  believing  that 
the  propositions  of  the  French  were  hollow.  The  fact  is,  he  was 
already  beginning  to  suspect,  and  more  than  suspect,  the  existence  of 
a  treaty  inimical  to  English  interests  between  France  and  Spain. 
Ever  since  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  to  the  Spanish  throne,  in  the 
year  1759,  the  two  Courts  had  been  gradually  approaching  one 
swpeetiac  the  another  ;  and  the  policy  which  Marlborough's  wars  had 
FMriiy  oom-  *  ^®®^  designed  to  check  was  gradually  winning  its  object. 
!*«*•  In  July  De  Bussy,  on  presenting  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
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treaty,  appended  to  it  certain  claims  on  the  part  of  Spain,  desuing 
that  these  might  be  settled  at  the  same  time  as  the  French  claims. 
Pitt  was  naturally  indignant  at  this,  and  haughtily  replied,  that  France 
was  "  not  at  any  time  to  presume  a  right  of  intermeddling  in  such 
disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain."  The  Spanish  minister, 
General  Wall,  owned  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  measure,  but 
expressed  peaceful  wishes  with  regard  to  England.  However,  though 
Bristol,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  had  been  so  completely 
deceived  that  he  continued  to  assert  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  Court,  the  correctness  of  Pitt's  surmises  became  evident,  when 
In  August  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Family  Compact  was  signed. 
By  this  treaty  the  Bourbon  houses  of  Spain  and  France  contracted  a 
close  and  perpetual  alliance.  Besides  France  and  Spain  the  Bourbon 
Princes  of  Naples  and  Parma  were  to  be  admitted  to  it.  There  was  a 
secret  clause  binding  Spain  to  declare  war  on  England  if  peace  was 
not  made  before  May  1762.  The  knowledge  of  this  treaty  induced 
Pitt  not  only  to  break  off  negotiations,  but  to  determine  upon  war 
with  Spain,  for  which  he  immediately  made  preparations,  planning 
a  great  expedition  against  Havannah  in  the  West  and  Manilla  in  the 
East  Indies.  With  his  usual  haughtiness,  he  urged  these  measures 
upon  the  Council,  but  Temple  alone  supported  him.  Pinre«i«n«. 
He  indignantly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  respon-  ^^^  '» i^ei. 
sible  for  measures  he  did  not  manage,  and  on  the  5th  of  October 
resigned.  Thus  terminated  that  splendid  administration  which  had 
raised  England  from  the  depths  of  degradation  to  a  position  of  first- 
rate  importance  in  Europe. 

Bute  was  at  once  practically  supreme  in  the  Council,  although  he 
had  yet  to  rid  himself  of  Newcastle.     He  was  afraid  of  Bute  virtwd 
Htfs  popularity,  and  did  his  best  to  injure  him  by   n»iai«t«r. 
persuading  him  to  accept  a  pension,  and  the  title  of  Lady  Chatham  for 
his  wile,  hoping  by  that  means  to  make  it  appear  that  Pitt  was  not 
hostile  to  his  Government,  or  at  all  events  to  wreck  his  popularity, 
which  rested  largely  on  the  public  belief  in  his  disinterestedness! 
Lord  Egremont  became  Secretary  in  his  place.      Before  the  year 
was  over  Pitt's  wisdom  was  vindicated.    The  change  of  ministry 
in  England  and  the  safe  arrival  of  the  treasure-ships,  which  Pitt  would 
have  forestalled,  changed  the  tone  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
even  the  pacific  Bute  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  in  January 
1762.   Already  the  impossibility  of  Bute's  peaceful  view 
was  demonstrated,  but  he  none  the  less  prevented  the  siwia. 
payment  of  the  Prussian  subsidy  ;  although  this  looked  ^'*** 
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very  like  a  breach  of  faith,  it  could  be  urged  in  extenuation  that 
Frederick's  need  was  much  lessened  by  the  death  of  the  Czarina  and 
the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  a  devoted  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Prus- 
sian King.  Bute's  policy  was  indeed  so  completely  opposed  to  that 
of  his  predecessors,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  even  used  his 
influence  to  induce  Russia  to  withdraw  from  its  new  alliance.  This 
change  of  policy  aftbrded  Newcastle,  who  was  conscious  that  he  was 
sooner  or  later  to  be  got  rid  of,  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  ministry 
with  dignity.  On  his  resignation  Bute  at  once  named  himself  Prime 
Minister,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out,  in  some  points  at  least,  his 
favourite  principles.  These  were  peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  the 
abandonment  of  continental  connections,  the  increase  and  restoration 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  Government  without  bribery.  But 
these  aspirations  degenerated  in  practice  into  a  war,  which  was 
successful  owing  to  his  predecessor's  arrangements,  a  vindictive 
assault  upon  the  Whig  party,  and  the  most  shameless  corruption  ever 
practised  in  England.  The  expeditions  which  Pitt  had  planned  were 
carried  out.  Martinique,  held  to  be  impregnable,  and  with  it 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent,  were  captured  by  a  squadron 
under  Rodney,  and  this  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  capture  of 
the  still  greater  prize  —  Havanna.  The  expedition  against  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  equally  successful. 

But  Bute,  in  his  eagerness  for  peace,  did  not  even  wait  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  expeditions,  but  at  once  reopened  peace  negotiations 
with  France.  Left  to  himself,  he  would  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
last  great  conquests.  Councillors  less  anxious  for  peace  succeeded  in 
getting  them  exchanged  for  Florida.  In  November  the  peace  was 
Terms  of  the  signed.  The  conditions  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
P8ac«^  the  preceding  year.     Canada  passed  wholly  to  the  English, 

■  the  French  retaining  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelou,  with  the 
rights  of  fishing.  England  kept  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Grenada,  but  restored  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia.  Minorca  and 
Belleisle  were  to  be  exchanged.  The  French  evacuated  their 
conquests  in  Germany,  but  on  the  other  hand — and  this  was  a 
concession  Pitt  had  refused — Goree  was  restored  to  France,  and  the 
English  army  was  withdrawn  from  Germany.  In  India  the  French 
were  to  have  no  military  establishment,  but  their  factories  were 
restored.  All  the  Spanish  claims  on  England  were  rejected. 
On  the  whole,  the  peace,  though  it  did  not  destroy  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  as  Pitt  would  have  wished,  probably  gave  England  as  much 
as  she  had  a  right  to  expect.     The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was 
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rendered  easier  by  Frederick's  continued  successes  in  (Germany. 
Although  the   Czarina   Catherine,  who  had   succeeded   Peter,  had 
reverted  to  the  old  policy  of  Russia,  and  withdrawn  her 
troops  from  Frederick's  assistance,  he  had  been  able  to   seven  ve^' 
retain  his  superiority  throughout  the  campaign.    Prince  ^*'" 
Ferdinand  had  gained  fresh  successes  in  Westphalia,  and  had  taken 
Cassel  from  the  French ;  while  Prince  Henry,  Frederick's  brother, 
had  won  a  victory   at   Freiberg,  which  closed   the   Seven  Years' 
War. 

Bute,  while  thus  obtaining  peace,  though  in  a  way  so  irritating  to 
our  German  friends  that   England  stood  henceforward  absolutely 
without  allies,  had  been  carrying  on  his  vindictive  attack  upon  the 
Whigs.     The  opportunity  selected  for  this  purpose  was  the  passage 
of  the  peace  through  Parliament.     Gren\i[lle,  a  man  of  fmnness,  but 
without  commanding  abilities,  and  deficient  in  tact,  had 
taken  Pitt's  place  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,    ^^'^g" 
But  he  was  not  regarded  as  strong  enough  to  make  head   ^*^-  ^®'  ^^•'• 
against  the  opposition  which  was  expected,  for  the  Whigs  of  aU 
sections,  conscious  of  Bute's  designs  against  them,  were  beginning  to 
combine.     Bute  selected  a  man  of  greater  powers  to  assist  him.    He 
bargained  with  Fox  (whose  conscience  was  not  scrupulous  when  money 
was  to  be  made)  to  assume  the  lead  of  the  House.    It  was  hoped  that  he 
might  bring  some  Whigs  with  him.    This  he  found  himself  unable  to 
do,  and  with  consummate  audacity  set  to  work  to  purchase  a  majority. 
The  Paymaster's  office  became  in  fact  a  shop  for  the  purchase  of  votes, 
£200  being  the  least  price  given.     Against  such  a  majority  all  efforts 
were  of  course  useless,  and  the  peace  received  the  approbation  of  Par- 
liament.    After  this  victory  vengeance  began.     The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  head  of  the  great  Whig  house  of  Cavendish,  for  declining 
to  attend  a  Cabinet  Council,  was  rudely  deprived  of  the  office  of 
Chamberlain,  and  the  King  with  his  own  hand  scratched  his  name  off 
the  list  of  Privy  Councillors.   All  place-men  who  had  voted  against  the 
peace  were  dismissed.    Newcastle  and  Rockingham  were  removed 
from  their  Lord  Lieutenancies,  and  even  the  meanest  officers  of  the 
administration — tax-gatherers  and  customhouse  officers,  who  owed 
their  places  to  Whig  patronage,   were   removed.     Bute    appeared 
triumphant.    Even  the  cider  tax,  a  ridiculdusly  unfair  excise  sug- 
gested by  the  ignorance  of  Dashwood,  his  Chancellor  of  Bute  reiigni. 
the  Exchequer,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  his    Aprils,  i768. 
venal  House.      Suddenly  Bute  resigned.     It  is  difficult  to  explain 
why.     Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  conscious  of  the  unpopularity 
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he  had  incurred.  His  Peace  of  Paris  was  distasteful  to  the  nation ; 
he  had  driven  from  office  Pitt,  the  favourite  of  the  people ;  he  was 
a  Scotchman ;  the  voice  of  scandal  constantly  coupled  his  name  with 
that  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  the  odious  name  of  favourite 
was  indissolubly  attached  to  him.  Whether  well  or  iU  founded,  his 
unpopularity  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  he  was  afraid  to  leave 
his  house  without  a  bodyguard  of  prize-fighters.  Perhaps  experience 
had  taught  him  his  unfitness  to  conduct  the  Government.  Perhaps, 
and  this  was  the  general  belief  of  the  time,  he  preferred  the  irre- 
sponsible power  of  the  favourite  to  the  dangers  and  responsibility  of 

the  minister.  He  named  Grenville  for  his  successor, 
orenviue  as  hi«  and  as  he  had  always  used  him  as  his  creature,  he  pro- 
succeiio^  bably  still  hoped  to  find  him  a  pliant  tool.    In  this 

he  was  disappointed ;  and  though  for  a  few  years  he  doubtless  had 
much  private  influence  with  the  King,  this  part  of  his  career  has 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  he  himself  complained  bitterly  of  the 
King's  ingratitude. 

With  Grenville  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Egremont  and  Lord 
Halifax   were  regarded  as  holding  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 

This  ministry  has  therefore  been  sometimes  called  The 
^JeWumvirato   rj^^,^^^^^     g^^^  found  them  by  no  means  ready  to 

"**•  accept  his  interference,  and  soon  began  to  intrigue  against 

them.  QrcnviUe  more  than  once  complained  to  the  King  of  his 
want  of  confidence.  The  sudden  death  of  Lord  Egremont  gave  an 
opportunity  for  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  Bute  so  far  changed 
his  former  policy  as  to  recommend  the  King  to  send  for  Pitt  A 
long  interview  with  the  King,  in  which  Pitt  stated  the  necessity  of 
bringing  back  some  of  the  Whig  connection  to  power,  left  him  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  minister,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Whig 
chiefs  accordingly.  But  two  days  after,  on  a  second  interview,  he 
found  matters  changed.  The  King  wished  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Bute's  intended  son-in-law,  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  desired 
several  of  the  present  ministry  to  be  retained.  This  Pitt  would  not 
hear  of,  designating  Temple,  Devonshire,  and  others  who  had  just 
fallen  under  the  King's  displeasure,  as  his  colleagues.  The  negotia- 
B«4ford  Joins  ^ion  was  broken  off.  Probably  on  the  day  which  inter- 
the  miniBtry.  vened  between  the  two  interviews  Bute  had  changed 
his  mind.  In  carrying  through  the  peace  negotiations  he  had  been 
assifited  by  that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  to  this  section  that  Fox  belonged.  The 
Duke,  though  of  a  retiring  character,  was  now  induced  to  accept  office 


by  a  false  rumour,  that  Pitt  had  expressly  declared  that  he  would  not 
admit  him  to  any  Government  of  which  he  was  the  chief.  A  mixed 
ministry  of  the  followers  of  Grenville  and  Bedford  was  formed,  and 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Ministry.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  were  Halifax  and  Lord  Sandwich,  a  man  of 
mean  character  and  licentious  morals. 

The  new  ministry  met  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  November,  and 
both  Houses  were  at  once  occupied  with  questions  with 
regard  to  Wilkes.     The    unpopularity    of    Bute    had   wukei. 
found  expression  in  numerous  pamphlets.     Among  the    ^^®^' 
Opposition  writers  was  Wilkes,  member  for  Aylesbury,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  an  author  of  the  name  of  Churchill,  had  established  a 
paper.  The  North  Briton^  in  which  the  favourite  and  his  Govern- 
ment had  been  very  roughly  handled,  and  which  won  popularity  by 
imreasoning  general  assaults  upon  the  Scotch  nation.     He  had  so  far 
exceeded   the   usual  practice  of  pamphleteers  of  the  time   as   to 
write  the  names  of  his  opponents  at  full  length,  instead  of  employing 
ioitials.     When  the  King  had  prorogued  Parliament  (April  23rd)  on 
Bute's  resignation,  he  had  spoken  of  the  peace  as  honourable  to  his 
crown  and   beneficial  to  the  people.      This  produced    an    attack 
in  the  famous  No.  45  of  The  North  Briton,     Grenville  had  at  once 
proceeded  against  the  author.     A  general  warrant  (that  is,  a  warrant 
in   which  no  individual  names  are  mentioned)  was  issued  against 
the  authors,   printers,  and  publishers   of  the  paper,   and  under  it 
Wilkes  was  apprehended,  his  house  and  papers  being  also  ransacked. 
He  at  once  became  a  political  martyr.    The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition, 
Temple  and  Grafton,  visited  him  in  his  prison,  and  he  proceeded  to 
try  the  validity  of  his  arrest.     Chief  Justice  Pratt,  before  whom  the 
case  came,  held  that  Wilkes  was  exempted  from  arrest  by  his  privilege 
as  a  member ;  for  a  member  of  Parliament  is  free  from  arrest  on  all 
charges  except  those  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
a  Ubel,  he  said,  could  not  be  construed  as  a  breach  of  the  peace.     But 
though  the  law  had  failed  to  punish  him,  he  was  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Government;  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
in  the  militia,  and  his  supporter.  Temple,  was  removed  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Buckinghamshire.     The  result  of  tJie  trial  was 
received  with  public  rejoicings  in  aU  comers  of  England.    This  dis- 
pute between  Government  and  a  scurrilous  writer,  of  most  licentious 
morals,  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  although  it  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  session,  were  it  not  one  of  the  proofe  of  the  want 
of  harmony  existing  between  Parliament  and  those  whom  Parliament 
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wa3  held  to  represeot.  It  was  one  of  several  incidents  which  showed 
that  the  venal  House  of  CommonB,  consisting  of  nominees  of  the 
Court  or  great  families,  was  rapidly  ceasing  to  command  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  and  that  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution 
was  thereby  becoming  dislocated. 

The  question  at  once  came  before  both  Houses.     In  the  House  of 
Lords  it  assumed  a  personal  form.     Lord  Sandwich,  a  former  friend 
of  Wilkes,  and  his  associate  in  his  greatest  debauchery,  but  now 
Secretary  of  State,  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  to  produce  an 
obscene  parody  on  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  of  which  Wilkes  was 
the  author,  and  demand  his  punishment.     The  book  had  never  been 
published  ;    fourteen  copies  had  been    privately  printed ;   it  had 
come  into  Sandwich's  possession  when  Wilkes's  house  was  ransacked, 
and  afterwards  by  tampering  with  Wilkes's  printer.     Sandwich  com- 
plained of  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  for  it  was  addi'essed  to  him. 
"Awake,  my  Sandwich!"    it  began,  instead  of   "Awake,  my  St. 
John!"  of  Pope's  Essay,  and  ridiculous  notes  were  added,  attributed 
to   Warburton,   Bishop   of  Gloucester,  who  had   annotated  Pope's 
work.     In  the  House  of  Commons  Wilkes  rose  and  complained  of 
his  imprisonment  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  he  met  with  little 
sympathy.     By  a  large  majority  No.  45  was  voted  to  be  a  seditious 
libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt   by   the    common    hangman.     A 
dangerous  riot  was  the  consequence,  nor  was  the   operation  com- 
pleted till  a  jackboot  and  petticoat,  the  popular  emblems  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute,  were  committed  to  the  flames  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  obnoxious  publication.     Further  proceedings 
against  Wilkes  were  postponed  by  a  duel  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  a  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  grossly  insulted  him,  and 
expeued'by  the    in  which  he   was  wounded ;  but  he  was  eventually 
Lower  Eou««.      g^pelled  from  his  place  in   the   House.    On  the  two 
constitutional  questions  which  were  involved  in  this  quarrel — the 
construction  to  be  given  to  the  privilege  of  members  and  the  legality 
of  general  warrants— the  popular  party  was  defeated,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful   support  of  Pitt.     In   opposition  to  the   Courts   of  Law, 
Parliament  held  that  privilege  could  not  cover  a  seditious  libel ;  and 
Grenville  and  his  majority  contrived  to  shelve  a  resolution  which 
was  introduced  declaring  the  illegality   of  general  warrants.     The 
whole  question  excited  the  intensest  interest ;  the  House  is  said  to 
have  once  sat  for  seventeen  hours.     Wilkes,  unable  to  withstand  all 
the  assaults  upon  him,  had.  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  been  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  France. 
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Grenville  and  his  ministry  had  hardly  complettd  this  quarrel  in 
which  they  had  wantonly  embroiled  Parliament  and  people,  when 
they  took  a  fresh  step  which,  though  weU  intentioned,  was  destined, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  to  lose  England  the  best  of 
her  colonies. 

The  thirteen   American  provinces  owed  their  origin  to  many 
different  causes,  and  were  very  distinct  both  in  their 
character  and  laws.     There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the   Ameri*^ 
group  of  New  England  provinces,  Connecticut,  Mas-   i"*'^"'"- 
sachusetts.  New  Hampshire  (which  included  what  is  now  called 
Vermont),  and  Rhode  Island  ;  these  owed  their  origin  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  though  the  first  zeal  of  their  Puritan  religion  had  died 
away,  much  of  the  stem  character  of  their  original  founders  remained 
among  the  population :  their  capital  was  Boston,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  and  already  a  port  of  very  considerable  importance  and 
wealth  ;  the  Hudson  formed  their  boundary  towards  the  west.     Then 
there  came  a  group  of  provinces  originally  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
and  known  as  the  New   Netherlands.     These  had   come  into  the 
hands  of  England  during  the  war  between  Holland  and  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  had  been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
New  Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  Fort  Orange,  higher  up  the 
stream,  Albany.    Another  part  of  the  same  grant  was  New  Jersey, 
lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware.     This  had  been  given 
for  payment  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret ;  the  western  part  had  been  subsequently  parted  with  by  Ber- 
keley to  the  Quakers,  and  the  whole  province,  which  was  surrendered 
to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  therefore  known 
commonly  as  the  Jerseys,  and  was  peopled  almost  exclusively  by 
Quakers,   Presbyterians  and  Anabaptists.      Spreading  from  their 
colony  in  New  Jersey,  the  Quakers,  under  their  great  leader  William 
Penn,  had  occupied  the  large  province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
capital  Philadelphia  lying  inland  to  the  west    One  other  province 
belongs  to  this  group,  Maryland,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
appendage  to  Pennsylvania,  but  had  a  separate  assembly  of  its  own  ; 
the  governor  however  was  generally  the  same  as  the  Pennsylvanian 
governor.     Below  these  two  groups  were  three  great  colonies,  owing 
their  origin  to  less  easily  defined  sources.     Virginia,  south  of  the 
Potomac,  originally  founded  by  Raleigh,  had  then  (by  a  grant  of 
King  James  I.)  passed   into   the  hands  of  merchant  adventurers. 
Behaving  badly,  and  quarrelling  with  their  colonists,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  rights,  and  in  1624  the  colony  became  a  Crown 
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colony.  It  had  been  peopled  principally  by  Church  of  England 
men  and  by  men  of  good  English  birth.  As  the  oldest  colony  it 
was  the  best  peopled,  while  the  birth  and  character  of  its  proprietors, 
who  resembled  English  gentlemen,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as 
the  aristocracy  of  the  colonies.  The  two  Carolinas  had  been  granted 
to  a  number  of  proprietors  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  the  original  proprietors  had  quarrelled  ■v\'ith  the  people, 
and  sold  their  rights  to  the  Crown.  Below  these  Carolinas  was 
Georgia,  founded  for  philanthropic  purposes  as  a  refuge  for  insolvent 
debtors  and  persecuted  Germans  by  General  Oglethorpe,  the  originator 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  English  prisons  in  1728.  The  only  power  not 
English  now  in  North  America  was  that  of  Spain,  which  had 
received  a  portion  of  Louisiana  from  the  French  in  exchange  for 
Florida,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  cede  to  the  English.  French 
influence  had  disappeared  after  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

There  was  an  infinite  variety  of  religion,  law  and  government 
DoMtitution  of  ill  these  provinces,  but  in  all  a  certain  assimilation 
ui9  province*,  ^q  the  English  Constitution ;  a  house  of  assembly, 
an  upper  house  or  council,  sometimes  elected,  sometimes  nominated 
by  the  governor,  and  the  governor  himself  in  the  Crown  colonies 
nominated  by  the  King  and  the  proprietors  in  conjunction.  The 
population  appears  to  have  been  about  two  and  a  half  millions. 

The  old  view  of  the  use  of  colonies  was  that  they  should  be  employed 
Rastrietio  entirely  for  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country.     It 

on  colonial         was  held  that,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence,  and 
*'**^*'  for  the  protection  they  received,  they  were  bound  by 

a  debt  of  gratitude.  They  were  thus  the  constant  subject  of  mer- 
cantile legislation  in  favour  of  the  mother  country,  and  by  the 
existing  navigation  laws  very  close  restrictions  were  laid  upon  their 
trade.  By  those  laws  the  colonies  were  prohibited  from  procuring 
a  large  number  of  articles — those,  namely,  which  formed  the  chief 
manufactures  of  England — anywhere  except  from  the  mother  country. 
They  thus  became  naturally  one  of  our  principal  purchasers.  Al- 
though their  imports  into  England  were  considerable,  the  balance  of 
trade  was  constantly  against  them — that  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
constantly  owed  large  sums  of  money  to  England.  This  balance  had, 
of  course,  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  up  by  payments  in  actual 
money,  which  was  chiefly  procured  by  the  colonies  by  means  of 
illicit  trade,  carried  on  partly  with  the  West  India  Islands,  but 
chiefly  with  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America,  and  was  illicit  chiefly 
in    that  it  broke  the  customhouse    regulations  of   Spain.      The 


( 


colonial  illicit  or  free  trade,  as  it  was  called,  was  regarded  in  point 
of  morality  as  something  quite  different  from  European  smuggling. 
It  was  carried  on  openly  and  systematically  by  the  best  colonial 
merchants,  and  enabled  the  colonies  to  get  rid  of  their  timber  and 
those  wooden  products  known  under  the  name  of  lumber,  and  also  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  their  farm  produce  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted.  A  wise  minister  would  not  have  thought  of 
meddling  with  such  a  business,  which  was  in  fact  the  only  means  by 
which  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  carry  on  conveniently  their 
trade  with  England.  But  GrenviUe,  with  his  narrow  and  legal  turn 
of  mind,  could  see  no  difference  between  colonial  smutr- 

T  •  J  T .  .  "       Gwieral  sop- 

glmg  and  smuggling  m  England.  This  he  was  deter-  pression  of 
mined  to  put  doAVTi,  and  not  content  with  the  ordinary  "°''2«^«- 
means  of  repression,  English  men-of-war  were  employed  in  all  direc- 
tions as  customhouse  vessels,  and  naval  officers,  people  said,  were 
degraded  into  customhouse  officers  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  effect 
was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  trade  of  America.  And,  as  if  to 
render  the  position  of  the  colonists  still  more  distressing,  in  1764  a 
series  of  enactments  were  made,  lajdng  duties  upon  various  articles 
for  the  benefit  of  England,— at  the  same  time  declaring  for  the  first 
time  the  right  of  England  to  raise  a  revenue  from  her  colonies  ;  and 
while  the  quantity  of  money  in  America  had  been  considerably 
diminished  by  the  stoppage  of  the  free  trade,  the  present  Act  was 
rendered  more  irksome  by  ordering  all  the  duties  imposed  to  be 
paid  in  hard  cash  into  the  English  Exchequer.  It  was  coupled,  too, 
with  another  Act  stopping  the  use  of  paper  money  in  America. 
Taken  together,  this  series  of  arrangements  had  therefore  produced 
the  following  effects— a  large  branch  of  commerce,  the  chief  source  of 
ready  money,  was  destroyed ;  at  the  same  time  more  ready  money 
was  demanded  by  England ;  and  the  colonifits  saw  themselves  pre- 
vented even  from  carrying  on  their  domestic  trade  in  the  ordinary 
channels. 

These  measures  had  produced  retaliation  from  the  Americans ;  it 
had  been  determined  that  as  little  trade  as  possible  should  be  carried 
on  with  England.  Lamb  was  not  to  be  eaten,  and  lambs  were  not 
kiUed,  in  order  to  increase  the  stock  of  sheep  for  the  supply  of 
the  wool  which  was  England's  great  manufacture  ;  and  in  aU  other 
possible  ways  men  denied  themselves  Eui-opean  luxuries.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  preamble  of  the  Act  for  the  new  duties  stated  the 
necessity  for  raising  a  revenue  from  the  English  colonies,  ^^  g^^p 
and  at  the  same  time  GrenviUe  had  proposed  a  Stamp  -^^t 
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Act  as  one  of  the  means  of  raising  such  revenue.  With  singular  want 
of  wisdom,  though  with  kindly  feeling,  he  put  off  bringing  in  a  BiU 
for  the  establishment  of  this  tax,  which  would  be  an  article  of  excise 
or  inland  duty,  till  the  assemblies  of  the  different  colonies  had 
stated  their  views  with  regard  to  it.  The  Americans,  though  pro- 
bably without  any  real  legal  grounds,  drew  a  line  between  the  levy- 
ing of  customs  and  the  imposing  of  an  inland  tax.  It  is  probable 
that  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  they  were  liable  to  both,  for  even 
the  Long  Parliament  had  only  granted  temporary  exemptions  from 
taxation.  But  when  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  intentions  and 
claims  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  when  a  tax,  new  in  fact 
though  perhaps  not  in  principle,  was  suggested  to  them,  and  a  year 
given  them  to  talk  it  over,  it  was  natural  that  their  opposition  should 
be  roused.  Five  colonies  sent  petitions  against  the  new  measures, 
but  they  were  whoUy  disregarded,  and  the  Stamp  Act  passed  with- 
out much  opposition  in  Parliament. 

The  ministry  seemed  unusually  strong — it  had  triumphed  over 
xb*  King'i  Wilkes ;  and  its  financial  policy,  though  ruinous,  had 

'^•*"-  been  accepted — when  suddenly  the  King  became  alarm- 

ingly iU,  suffering  from  that  loss  of  intellect  which  afterwards  incapa- 
citated him  from  reigning.  In  alarm  at  this  illness,  on  his  recovery 
he  desired  a  Regency  BiU  to  be  passed.  The  natural  person  to  have 
appointed  Regent  would  have  been  the  Queen.  The  King  had  been 
hastily  married  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1761)  to  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  a  marriage  which,  as  it  weis  contracted 
chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Dowager  and  Lord^ute, 
and  without  the  will  of  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
bim  from  his  dangerous  love  for  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  might  have 
been  expected  to  turn  out  ill,  but  which  became  in  fact  a  happy  life- 
long union.  The  King  however,  instead  of  suggesting,  as  was  natural, 
^hat  his  wife  should  be  Regent,  desired  to  keep  the  appointment  in 
his  own  hands.  The  Government  objected  to  this,  with- 
out limitations,  and  suggested  that  the  King's  choice 
should  lie  among  the  Queen  and  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  resident  in  England.  When  this  BiU  was  brought 
forward  it  was  pertinently  asked  who  the  Royal  Fannly  were  1  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  ministry  did  not  themselves  know  how 
to  define  it.  They  ultimately  concluded,  however,  that  the  Princess 
Dowager  was  not  a  relation  of  her  own  son.  In  making  this  ridicu- 
lous assertion,  and  insulting  the  Princess  by  excluding  her  name, 
they  were  probably  instigated  by  the  dread  of  a  Bute  ministry  in 
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case  anything  should  happen  to  the  Kling.  In  pursuance  of  this 
poUcy,  Halifax  hurried  to  the  King,  and  persuaded  him  that  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Princess  Dowager  was  such  that  the  introduction 
of  her  name  in  the  BiU  would  infaUibly  be  followed  by  its  omission 
on  the  demand  of  the  Commons,  and  the  Princess  thus  exposed  to 
public  insult.  The  King,  taken  off  his  guard,  and  naturaUy  wishing 
to  spare  his  mother  so  public  a  mark  of  disrespect,  consented  to  the 
omission  of  her  name.  The  BiU  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  and  passed,  limiting  the  regency  to  the  Queen  and  the  descen- 
dants of  the  late  King  and  Queen  resident  in  England.  When  the 
Lord  Chancellor — an  honest  man — explained  to  the  King  what  he 
had  done,  he  was  much  disturbed,  but  no  entreaties  of  his  could 
move  GrenviUe  to  change  the  BiU.  Upon  its  introduction  into  the 
Lower  House  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  Princess  was  at  once 
remarked,  and  a  large  majority  voted  for  its  introduction;  thus  mak- 
ing obvious  to  the  King  the  shameless  trick  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim.  For  this  he  could  not  forgive  GrenviUe  and  Bedford, 
and  at  once  began  arrangements  for  getting  rid  of  them. 

For  this  purpose  he  called  in  the  assistance  and  experience  of 
his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  upright  and  consistent 
conduct  had  given  him  an  authority  and  importance 

I  •   ■•     •»        ••      3  •  _-_  Negotiatloiii  for 

which  he  had  not  sought.  He  was  a  firm  Whig,  and  acuwigtor 
had  of  late  years  regarded  Pitt  as  the  real  head  of  that  ■''*"*'*^- 
great  party.  To  him  therefore  the  Duke  now  applied.  In  a  long  inter- 
view Pitt  explained  his  views  and  stated  his  terms.  He  demanded 
that  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  should  be 
entered  into,  to  balance  the  FamUy  Compact,  that  general  war- 
rants should  henceforward  be  declared  illegal,  and  that  officers 
dismissed  for  political  reasons  should  be  restored.  Everything 
seemed  to  promise  success,  but  Pitt  wished  to  see  Temple,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  relationship,  party,  personal  friend- 
ship, and  even  pecuniary  assistance.  After  his  interview  with 
Temple  it  was  evident  that  some  obstacle  had  arisen,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off.  The  fact  is,  that  Temple,  infinitely  Pitt's 
inferior,  had  come  to  terms  with  George  GrenviUe,  and  was  planning 
a  fanuly  GrenviUe  ministry ;  and  Pitt's  lofty  view  of  his  obligations 
to  his  brother-in-law  prevented  him  from  breaking  with  him.  The 
King  was  thus  thrown  back,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of 
his  old  ministry.  They  would  consent  to  remain  in  their  places  if  the 
King  would  pledge  himself  to  dismiss  Bute  from  his  friendship,  to  get 
rid  of  Fox,  now  Lord  Holland,  from  the  Paymastership,  turn  Mr.  Stuart 
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Mackenzie  out  of  his  place  as  Privy  Seal  for  Scotland,  make  Lord 
Granby  Commander-in-Chief  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  give  Ireland  to  the  ministry,  which  meant  the  dismissal  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Bute's  son-in-law,  from  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ancy— a  mere  set  of  personal  and  vindictive  conditions,  contrasting 
finely  with  Pittas  political  demands.  Such  as  they  were  the  King 
was  obliged  to  accept  them,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  like 
or  trust  his  ministry,  and  after  a  strong,  though  not  perhaps  unduly 
strong,  representation  from  Bedford  against  the  underhand  employ- 
ment of  the  King's  influence  against  his  own  ministers,  he  determined 
that  he  would  rid  himself  of  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  accepting  the 
Whig  Houses.  Pitt  was  again  applied  to,  talked  honestly  and  simply 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  stating  as  his  terms  an  European  alliance, 
the  abolition  of  general  warrants,  the  repeal  of  the  cider  tax,  and  a 
change  in  American  taxation,  thus  in  his  two  sets  of  terms  clearing 
himself  of  all  complicity  with  the  follies  of  the  present  Government. 
But  Temple  refused  to  take  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  except 
Pitt  retires  Into  ^s  the  head  of  a  Grenville  administration,  and  Pitt  with 
private  u/e.  infinite  sorrow  gave  up  the  negotiation,  sold  his  house 
at  Hayes,  and  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  to  Somersetshire, 
where  an  admiring  stranger  had  lately  left  him  the  hou'-e  of  Burton- 
Pynsent. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  finding  that  Pitt  was  by  some  means 
separated  from  the  great  Whig  party,  applied  directly  to  its  acknow- 
Ministry  of  the  ledged  family  chiefs,  who  agreed  to  form  a  ministry, 
Whig  HoTuea.  pitting  forward  as  their  head  Lord  Eockingham,  a  sport- 
ing man  of  sound  sense  and  large  possessions,  but  no  power  of  lan- 
guage or  popular  government.^  Under  him  were  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
with  no  parliamentary  experience,  General  Conway,  a  sensible  man, 
but  without  any  of  the  gifts  of  leadership,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tbe  veteran  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  to  whom  was  given  the  Privy  Seal,  with  a  special  per- 
quisite of  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Northington,  there  was  in  fact  scarcely  any  one  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  ministry.  Its  Ufe  could  not  be 
a  long  one.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Burke,  who  was  now  first  introduced 
to  pubHc  life  by  Lord  Rockingham,  speaks  highly  of  him  for 
enlargement  of  mind,  clear  sense,  and  unshaken  fortitude. 

This  weak  Government  found  on  its  hands  a  question  of  difficulty 

I  ^«  «el<io™  «Poke.    When  Lord  Sandwich  was  one  day  attacking  him,  a  friend 
asked  him.     How  could  yon  worry  a  poor  dnmb  creature  so  7  " 
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too  great  for  it.  The  Stamp  Act  had  been  very  badly  received  in 
America ;  there  had  been  riots  in  many  of  the  towns,  involving  much 
loss  of  property ;  the  collectors  had  been  obliged  to  renounce  their 
offices,  and  the  stamped  paper  had  been  destroyed.  Virginia  had 
solemnly  protested  in  regular  form  through  the  House  of  Burgesses  ; 
and  a  Congress  of  delegates  of  nine  or  ten  of  the  States  had  met  at 
New  York  (October),  and  passed  resolutions,  claiming 
for  the  provincial  assemblies  the  exclusive  right  of  tax-  American 
ation.  At  home  the  merchants  had  begun  to  feel  the  **"^°°- 
effects  of  the  self-denying  determination  of  the  Americans,  in  a 
diminution  of  their  trade,  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
smuggling,  in  the  impossibility  of  getting  money  payments  for  their 
goods.  The  sum  due  is  stated  variouslv  at  two  to  three  millions. 
During  the  recess  of  Parliament  the  writings  and  proceedings  of  the 
ministry  had  an  air  of  weakness,  and  finally,  unable  to  act  vigorously 
themselves,  they  determined  to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
Parliament. 

In  January  Parliament  met,  and  on  the  14th  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House.  There  was  a  great  debate.  Burke  then 
made  his  maiden  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Pitt,  who  had  not  yet 
expressed  his  views,  and  had  indeed  absented  himself  from  the  House 
for  a  year.  Expectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  a 
magnificent  speech  he  declared,  what  till  that  moment  Eetnmofpitt, 
had  in  England  been  scarcely  thought  of,  that  Parlia-  J^o^f"*^^^' 
ment  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  for  taxation  and  "w. 
representation  went  hand  in  hand.  He  however,  like  the  Americans, 
drew  a  line  between  taxation  and  customs.  Customs  he  regarded  in 
the  light  of  trade  regulations,  and  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
perial Legislature.  After  a  speech  of  weak  acquiescence  from  Conway, 
Grenville  made  an  able  reply  ;  he  exposed  the  fallacy  of  distinguish- 
ing between  taxes  and  duties,  alleged  many  instances  of  the  taxation 
of  unrepresented  bodies,  and  charged  the  Americans  with  ingratitude 
for  declining  to  pay  for  a  war  so  entirely  in  their  own  interest  as  the 
last  Pitt,  though  he  had  spoken,  was,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  called  upon  by  the  general  voice  to  speak  again.  He  rose, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  answer  Grenville  on  every  point.  His 
reply  was  such  as  a  statesman  must  make  to  a  lawyer.  "  I  rejoice," 
he  cried,  "  that  America  has  resisted  ;  three  millions  of  people  so  dead 
to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  have  made  slaves  of  the  rest.** 
He  had  not  come  down  with  the  "  statute  book  doubled  down  in 
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dog's  ears  to  defend  tlie  cause  of  liberty,"  and  as  to  gratitude,  he 
sapposed  that  all  the  bounties  to  America  were  for  English  purposes. 
There  was  a  trade  with  America  of  ;fi3,000,000  a  year,  and  it  was 
trade  which  carried  England  through  the  last  war.  "  This  you  owe 
to  America,  and  shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a  boast  that 
he  can  fetch  a  peppercorn  into  the  Exchequer  to  the  loss  of  millions 
to  the  nation?''  He  closed  by  stating  his  belief  that  England  could 
crush  America  to  atoms,  but  the  triumph  would  be  hazardous.  If 
she  fell  she  would  fall  like  the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the 
pillars  of  the  State,  and  pull  down  the  Constitution  with  her.  He 
advised  the  immediate  and  entire  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  that 
the  other  rights  of  Parliament,  apart  from  taxation,  should  be  clearly 
declared.  There  was  no  doubt  much  weight  in  Grenville's  instances 
of  imperfect  representation,  but  they  were  not  wisely  urged  against 
Pitt,  who  in  his  first  speech  had  himself  pointed  out  in  very  tren- 
chant words  the  wretched  state  of  the  representative  system  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  he  almost  alone  seems  to  have  understood  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Wilkes  riots,  and  to  have  wished  to  bring  Parliament 
and  the  people  into  harmony.  Pitt's  bold  speech  encouraged  the 
ministers  to  act,  and  after  a  long  examination  of  witnesses,  among 
The  stamp  Act  whom  Franklin,  who  had  come  over  as  an  agent  to 
reiNMied.  oppose  the  Act,  was  the  most  important,  the  Repeal  of 

the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed  and  carried  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
mercantile  and  liberal  world  on  the  21st  of  February.  For  this  time 
Pitt's  political  wisdom  had  saved  England  from  a  disastrous  breach 
with  her  colonies. 

Once  embarked  on  a  policy  of  repeal,  the  Rockingham  ministry 
continued  to  reverse  the  acts  of  its  predecessors.  The  trade  of 
America  was  again  fostered,  and  Dominique  and  Jamaica  were 
made  free  ports ;  the  obnoxious  cider  tax  was  ameliorated,  general 
warrants  were  condemned,  as  was  also  the  practice  of  depriving 
military  officers  of  their  commands  for  political  opposition.  Gen- 
eral Conway  was  himself  the  last  victim  of  this  practice.  Foreign 
manufactured  silks  were  also  prohibited,  and  thus  the  clamours  of 
the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  silenced,  which,  during  Grenville's 
administration,  had  produced  a  riot  directed  chiefly  against  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  But,  in  spite  of  these  healing  measures,  the  Government 
was  never  strong.  The  King  detested  it  as  being  distinctly  a  party 
weakneas  of  Government,  and  the  abilities  of  the  ministry  were  not 
toeoovem.  conspicuous.  They  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Pitt  to  join 
them.     Upon  the  failure  of  this  negotiation  the  King 
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was  glad  to  have  recourse  again  to  that  great  man.  For  the  tinxd 
time  since  the  close  of  his  administration  Pitt  had  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  in  his  hand.  Twice  his  Quixotic  attachment  to  his  friend 
Lord  Temple  had  ruined  his  plans.  He  had  always  aimed  at  a 
broader  basis  of  government  than  mere  personal  or  party  connection, 
and  during  his  great  administration  had  succeeded  in  acting  indepen- 
dently. There  was  something  therefore  in  common  between  him 
and  the  King,  though  no  doubt  their  view  of  the  destruction  of 
party  was  different.  To  Pitt  it  meant  the  selection  of  able  men  of 
aU  political  connections,  under  his  own  pre-eminent  guidance,  to  form 
a  ministry,  which  should  work  for  the  national  good,  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  nation.  To  the  King  it  meant  the  selection  of  efficient 
administrators,  without  any  pre-eminent  minister,  and  answerable 
to  himself.  There  was  apparently,  however,  enough  in  common 
between  them  to  induce  Pitt  to  accept  the  administration,  and  to  break 
off  his  connection  with  Temple,  who  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  his  sup- 
port, that  the  whole  of  the  Rockingham  party  should  be  dismissed. 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  on  a  fusion  with  that  party. 
Rockingham  himself  left  the  ministry,  but  his  chief  sup-   ^^  ^ 

■rw^«4.^-»->  •       1  -1        -r^.  ^      Z  ^      Pitt  becoHseB 

porters  remamed  under  Pitt.     Grafton  was  nominally   Lord  chattuun 
Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Conway  SJSJ^* 
and  Shelbume  were  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Charles   ''^J'  -'^^ 
Townshend  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Northington  became 
Lord  President,  and  was  succeeded  as  ChanceUor  by  Pitt's  friend  Pratt, 
Lord  Camden.     Pitt  himself  surprised  the  world  by  taking  a  peer- 
age as  Lord  Chatham  and  the  smaU  office  of  Privy  Seal      In  acting 
thus  he  no  doubt  miscalculated  his  strength  ;  he  felt  himself  unable 
from  his  growing  infirmities   to  continue   to   lead   the   House  of 
Commons,  and  beUeved,  as  he  had  indeed  good  right  to  believe,  that 
his  personal  character  and  influence  would  enable  him,  in  whatever 
position  he  might  be,  to  blend  the  ministry  from  whatever  party  he 
chose  them  into  an  harmonious  administration.     The  effect  did  not 
answer  his  expectations.     His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  was  regarded 
as  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe,  especially  as  his  avowed  principle  in  the 
selection  of  his  colleagues   was    the   same    as    that    rendered    so 
unpopular  by  Bute  and  the  King— the  destruction  of  party.     He 
thus  lost  his  popularity ;  of  party  influence  he  had  little  or  none ; 
he   was  deficient  in  knowledge  of  party  tactics,  which  during  his 
great  administration  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Newcastle.      His 
natural  arrogance  had  grown  on  him,  and  was  rendered  worse  by  his 
irritable  state  of  health.     He  tried  to  win  the  Bedford  party,  "but 
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would  not  give  them  enougli.  He  introduced  a  number  of  Tories 
and  courtiera  into  the  administration,  and  thus  shocked  the  great 
Whig  party ;  and  when,  as  shortly  happened,  illness  obscured  for 
a  time  his  intellect,  the  ministry  lost  all  cohesion  and  fell  to  pieces. 

But  though  thus  failing  as  a  tactician,  it  was  impossible  for  Pitt  to 
be  in  office  without  setting  on  foot  magnificent  and  beneficial  plans, 
ciijktham's  "^^  immediately  began  the  new  foreign  policy  which  he 

compreheniiTe  had  SO  oftcu  sketched.  Mr.  Hang  Stanley  was  despatched 
'*^""*  to  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  to  cement  an 

alliance  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  at  Berlin  he  met  but  a 
cold  reception.  Frederick,  whose  character  was  as  mean  and  selfish 
as  his  abilities  were  great,  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  the  defence  of 
Protestantism  or  for  the  safety  of  England,  now  that  his  own  safety 
did  not  depend  upon  her  friendship.  Indeed,  since  Bute's  with- 
drawal from  the  war  he  had  hated  England  heartily,  and  alleged 
the  want  of  continuity  in  English  policy  as  a  reason  for  engaging  in 
no  alliances.  In  truth,  his  mind  was  already  fixed  upon  his  wicked 
plan  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Pitt,  now  Iiord  Chatham, 
was  thus  foiled  at  the  outset,  and  his  foreign  policy  failed.  Two 
other  great  schemes  he  was  unable  to  bring  to  completion ;  one  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  for  what  he  saw 
would  speedily  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance — the 
regulation  of  our  Indian  conquests.  He  intended  to  do  what  we 
have  but  lately  seen  done, — assume  for  the  Crown  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  and  confine  the  Company  to  their  proper  and  mercantile 
pursuits. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vast  schemes,  having  given  indications  that 
he  contemplated  a  Keform  Bill,  an  India  Bill,  the  pacification  and 
better  government  of  Ireland,  alliances  which  would  have  fore- 
stalled the  great  alliances  of  his  son,  and  a  plan  which  might  perhaps 
have  retained  America,  Chatham  fell  ill  at  Bath,  and  the  Government 
ceased  to  have  a  natural  head. 

While  Chatham  was  thus  absent  from  his  post  his  reckless  Chan- 
chatham'a  ccUor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  scheme  for  again 

SJIi\"  "uw«.  raising  revenue  from  America.  The  sum  was  indeed  a 
Jan.  1767.  very  smaU  one— £40,000,  and  raised  upon  tea,  glass,  and 

paper,  and  therefore  falling,  it  might  be  urged,  under  the  head 
of  those  mercantile  arrangements  which  the  colonies  admitted  the 
Townshend'i  ^8^^  ^^  Parliament  to  make ;  but  in  the  present  state 
financial  of  aMrs  in  America  it  was  a  mere  act  of  madness.    The 

repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  made  conditional  on 
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the  repayment  of  property  injured  in  the  riots.  This  the  Assemblies 
had  agreed  to  only  with  much  grumbling,  and  the  Assembly  of  New 
York  had  gone  so  far  in  its  opposition  to  a  requisition  for  supplying 
necessaries  to  the  troops  that  it  had  been  suspended.  WTule 
Amenca  was  in  this  irritable  condition  Townshend's  measure  came  to 
inflame  the  smouldering  mass. 

What  Chatham  had  spoken  of  as  the  rotten  part  of  the  Constitution 
was,  early  in  the  year  1768,  brought  into  fuU  play 
There  was  a  general  election,  in  which  bribery  and  JSlnl" 
the  purchase    of   seats    were    shamelessly   employed.   "**• 
£4000  is  said  to  have  been  the  average  price  of  a  small  borough. 
Oxford  ofl"ered  to  re-elect  its  members  for   £7500,  to  be  appUed 
to  the  liquidation  of  a  corporation  debt ;  and  to  show  how  ridicu- 
lously inefficient  the  representation  was,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
a  population  of  eight  millions  there  were  only  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  voters.     The  people  were  by  this  time  beginning,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  blindly,  to  feel  that  the  representative  body  did 
not  reaUy  represent  them,  and,  as  usual,  they  fixed  upon  one  indivi- 
dual, and  that  not  a  very  worthy  one,  as  a  representative  of  this  feel- 
ing.    Wilkes  had  already  been  a  popular  martyr  and  the  victim  of 
the  vengeance  both  of  King  and  Parliament.     He  now 
presented  himself  for  election  in  London.      He  was   friiVdi«'el* 
there  rejected,  but  immediately  afterwards  elected  by   ^^*'' 
a  large  majority  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.     His  election  pro- 
duced riots  in  London,  and  the  Government— contrary  probably  to 
their  own  judgment,  and  urged  by  the  King— determined  to  inter- 
fere.    Wilkes  was  apprehended  as  an  outlaw,  and  riots  ensued,  which 
were  suppressed  only  by  the  use  of  the  troops.      Twenty  people 
were  killed  and  wounded.     The  military  were  not  only  acquitted 
when  tried  upon  the  charge  of  murder,  but  were  rewarded  by 
Government.     The  anger  of  the  people  increased,  and  in  the  riots 
which  ensued  in  various  parts  of  England  the  point  immediately  at 
issue  was  complicated  with  other  social  questions,  many  depressed 
trades  taking  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  discontent.     The 
Government  which  had  to  deal  with  this  difficulty  was  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's— Chatham  immediately  upon  his  recovery  had  retired  from 
it,  and  Lord  Shelburne  had  also  left  it     Grafton,  without  views  of 
his  own,  had  become  the  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and 
hi«  party.   George  was  set  with  dogged  obstinacy  upon  the  suppression 
of  insubordination  in  America  and  the  destruction  of  Wilkes  in 
England.     Under  such  circumstances  the  war  with  the  people  was 
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carried  to  extremes.     Wlien  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  representation 
for  Middlesex  there  was  a  fresh  contest,  and  Glynn,  a  partisan  of  Wilkes, 
was  elected.     In  the  attendant  riots  a  life  was  lost ;   the  pardon  of 
two  men  who  were  convicted,  though  perhaps  on  insufficient  evidence, 
for  having  caused  the  death,  still  further  irritated  the  people.    Wilkes's 
petitions  were  neglected,  and  on  his  publishing  a  severe  letter  against 
Lord  Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State,  the  House,  instead  of  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  Law  Courts,  declared  it  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
unable  to  pronounce  a  libel  against  a  Peer  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Commons,  they  proceeded,  perfectly  illegally,  to  have  Wilkes 
arrested  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  there   tried 
for  libeL     Wilkes  avowed  the  letter,  and  Lord  Barrington,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  one  of  the  "  King's  friends,"  moved  his  expulsion.    A 
new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex,  and  Wilkes  was  re-elected  almost 
unanimously.     The  House  voted  that  he  could  not  sit,  and  a  fresh 
writ  was  issued,    and    Wilkes    was    again    unanimously    elected. 
Another  election  was  ordered,  and  this  time  the  Government  con- 
trived to  get  about  three  hundred  votes  for  Colonel  Luttrell  against 
eleven  hundred  given  for  Wilkes.     The  House  declared  that  Luttrell 
was  the  member.     So  iniquitous  a  decision  raised  Wilkes  into  the 
position  of  a  great  popular  leader,  and  was  not  carried  without  many 
vigorous  protests  from  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.    It  tended  much  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  ministry ;  both 
great  cities  and  great  counties  held  meetings  to  express  their  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  representation  and  to  ask  for  a  dis- 
solution. 

Nor  did  the  ministry  strengthen  itself  by  its  dealings  with  America. 
The  diiitodtiM  The  new  imposts  of  1767  had  been  received  with  great 
In  America.  indignation  by  the  colonists,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 
There  the  governor,  Francis  Barnard,  seems  to  have  been  totally  desti- 
tute of  all  power  of  conciliation.  He  was  backed  up  by  Lord  HiUs- 
borough,  Colonial  Secretary,  scarcely  more  temperate  than  himself. 
The  Assembly,  in  its  quarrel  with  the  governor,  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  the  other  colonies,  calling  for  their  co-operation  against  the 
new  taxes.  They  refused  to  retract  this  step  at  the  command  of 
Lord  Hillsborough,  and  were  dissolved.  The  difficulties  of  the  crisis 
went  on  increasing.  The  customhouse  commissioners  were  foolish 
enough  to  capture  and  detain  an  illicit  trader  ;  serious  riots  were 
the  consequence  ;  the  commissioners  were  mobbed  and  their  houses 
robbed.  The  spirit  of  resistance  spread.  The  Society  of  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  who  refused  to  use  imported  goods. 
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multiplied  in  other  colonipR  The  view  of  the  Government  was  not 
conciliation,  but  coercion.  Troops  and  ships  of  war  were  crowded 
into  Boston.  In  England  the  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. Coercive  measures  were  recommended  and  applauded ;  Francis 
Barnard  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Baronet;  the  conduct  of 
the  people  of  Boston  gravely  censured  in  Parliament ;  and  at  length 
Bedford's  section  of  the  Whigs  produced  a  motion  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  excite  resistance.  The  Duke  moved,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment applauded  his  motion,  that  as  it  was  probable  that  American 
juries  would  sympathize  with  their  countrymen,  the  rioters  might  be 
withdrawn  from  their  country,  in  accordance  with  an  obsolete  law  of 
treason  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  measure,  which  seemed  to 
deprive  the  colonists  of  their  first  rights  as  Englishmen,  met  with 
deserved  execration  both  at  home  and  in  America.  But  to  crown  aU, 
and  to  put  the  ministers  quite  in  the  wrong,  some  general  action  on 
their  part  was  wanting.  This  want  was  supplied  when  the  conciliatory 
efforts  of  Grafton  were  defeated  in  his  own  Cabinet.  He  suggested 
the  removal  of  all  taxation  of  America.  English  pride  forbade  the 
Council  to  accept  a  measure  which  they  thought  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  an  Imperial  nation.  Therefore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
asserting  the  right,  they  agreed  to  the  removal  of  all  taxes  but  one, 
and  insisted  that  the  tax  on  tea  should  be  kept.  Thus  the  original 
principle  of  the  right  to  tax  was  upheld,  and  the  sting  still  left  to 
rankle  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans. 

The  unpopularity  which  their  conduct  had  brought  on  the  ministry  \ 
was  increased  by  the  vigorous  and  bitter  assaults  of  Letter*  of 
Junius.     This  anonymous  writer,  probably  Sir  Philip   J™**"- 
Francis,  lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking,  with  the  greatest  animosity, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  his  supporters,  not  even  sparing  the  King, 
and  by  his  bold  assaults,  excellent  style,  and  by  the  mystery  which 
hung  over  him,  drew  upon  himseK   much  public  attention,  and 
directed  men's  minds  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  administration. 

The  incompetency  of  the  ministry  was  indeed  becoming  obvious. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  divided  within  itselt  The  weOneMof 
Prime  Minister,  with  the  Chancellor  and  some  others,  *^«  miiJitaT 
were  remnants  of  the  Chatham  ministry  and  admirers  of  Chatham's 
policy.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  either  men  who  represented 
Bedford's  party,  or  members  of  that  class  whose  views  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  their  name,  "the  King's  friends."  Grafton,  fonder  of 
hunting  and  the  turf  than  of  politics,  had  by  his  indolence  suffered 
himself  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  last-named  party,  and  uncon- 
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stitutional  action  had  been  the  result  which  had  brought  discontent  in 
England  to  the  verge  of  open  outbreak.  Hillsborough,  under  the  same 
influence,  was  hurrying  along  the  road  which  led  to  the  loss  of  America. 
On  this  point  the  Prime  Minister  had  found  himself  in  a  minority 
in  his  own  Cabinet.    France  too,  under  Choiseul,  in  alliance  with 
Spain,  was  beginning  to  think  of  revenge  for  the  losses  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.     A  crisis  was  evidently  approaching,  and  the  Opposition 
began  to  close  their  ranks.    Chatham,  yielding  again  to  the  necessities 
of  party,  made  a  public  profession  of  friendship  with  Temple  and 
George  Grenville;  and  though  there  was  no  cordial  connection,  there 
was  external  alliance  between  the  brothers  and  the  old  Whigs  under 
Rockingham.     In  the  first  session  of  1770  the  storm  broke.     Not- 
withstanding the  state  of  public  affairs,  the  chief  topic  of  the  King's 
speech  was  the  murrain  among  "  homed  beasts,"— a  speech  not  of  a 
king,  but,  said  Junius,  of  "  a  ruined  grazier."     Chatham  at  once 
moved  an  amendment  when  the  address  in  answer  to  this  speech  was 
proposed.     He  deplored  the  want  of  all  European  alliances,  the  fruit 
of  our  desertion  of  our  allies  at  the  Peace  of  Paris;  he  blamed  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  America,  which,  he  thought, 
needed   much  gentle    handling,    inveighed    strongly    against    the 
action  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  and  ended  by 
moving  that  that  action  should  at  once  be  taken  into  consideration. 
At  the  sound  of  their  old  leader's  voice  his  followers  in  the  Cabinet 
could  no  longer  be  silent.     Camden  declared  he  had  been  a  most 
unwilling  party  to  the  persecution  of  Wilkes,  and  though  retaining 
the  Seals,  attacked  and  voted  against  the  ministry.     In  the  Lower 
House,  Granby,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  England,  followed 
the  same  course.   James  Grenville  and  Dunning,  the  SoHcitor-General, 
also  resigned.     Chatham's  motion  was  lost,  but  was  followed  up  by 
Camden,  Rockingham,  who  asked  for  a  night  to  consider  the  state 

SJSon«JU  ""^  *^®  ''^*^°^-  ^^^^^  ^o^d  it  nearly  impossible  to 
prop  up  hLs  faUing  ministry  ;  the  Great  Seal  went,  as 
Lord  Shelbume  said,  a-begging.  Charles  Yorke  was  indeed  induced 
to  take  it  in  spite  of  his  former  poHtical  connections,  but,  over- 
whelmed apparently  by  the  coldness  of  his  former  friends,  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  Grafton  thus  found  himself  in  no  state  to  meet  the 
Opposition,  and  in  his  heart  stiU  admiring  Chatham,  and  much  dis- 
IMng  business,  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  gave  in  his  resignation 
the  very  day  fixed  for  Rockingham's  motion. 

The  Opposition  seemed  to  have  everything  in  their  own  hands, 
but  there  was  no  real  cordiaHty  between  the  two  sections.     The 
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Rockingham  party  despised  the  City  friends  of  Chatham,  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Mayor  Beckf  ord,  had  become  pro- 

,    •       A      TTT-ii  •.         •    .  1      .  ,  .         ,  Want  Of  cordial 

minent  in  the  VV  ilkite  nots,  and  since  that  time  by  a  alliance  among 
somewhat  impertinent  use  of  the  right  which  the  City  """  opp<>»"i<»^- 
possessed  of  directly  approaching  the  King  with  petitions.  They 
dreaded  also  the  paramount  influence  the  Grenville  party  were  nearly 
sure  to  possess  in  any  joint  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chatham  despised  the  half  measures  and  moderation  constantly 
advocated  by  the  Rockingham  party.  The  King,  with  much  quick- 
ness and  decision,  took  advantage  of  this  disunion.  To  him  it  was 
of  paramount  importance  to  retain  his  friends  in  office,  and  to  avoid  a 
new  Parliament  elected  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  nation. 

There  was  only  one  of  the  late  ministry  capable  of  m*  King  sends 
assuming  the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  This  was  j5id\''vo1dI°^ 
Lord  North,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  him  dissolution, 
the  King  immediately  and  successfully  applied,  so  that  while  the 
different  sections  of  the  Opposition  were  still  unable  to  decide  on  any 
united  action,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the  old  ministry  recon- 
stituted and  their  opportunity  gone.  The  new  Prime  Minister  was  a 
man  whose  unwieldy  person  and  want  of  grace  seemed  little  to  fit 
him  for  the  command  of  a  popular  assembly.  His  frame  was  bulky, 
his  action  very  awkward,  and  his  shortsighted,  protruding  eyes, 
swollen  cheeks  and  over-large  tongue,  enabled  Walpole  to  compare 
him  to  a  bHnd  trumpeter.  But  under  this  awkward  exterior  he  had 
great  capacity  for  business  and  administration,  and  much  sound 
sense ;  he  was  a  first-rate  debater,  and  gifted  >vith  a  wonderful  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  which  enabled  him  to  listen  unmoved,  or  even  to  sleep, 
during  the  most  violent  attacks  upon  himself,  and  to  turn  aside  the 
bitterest  invectives  with  a  happy  joke.  With  his  accession  to  the 
Premiership  the  unstable  character  of  the  Government  ceased.  Rest- 
ing on  the  King,  making  himself  no  more  than  an  instrument  of  the 
King's  will,  and  thus  commanding  the  support  of  all  royal  influence, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  North  was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
enemies,  tUl  the  iU  effects  of  such  a  system  of  government  and  of 
the  King's  policy  became  so  evident,  that  the  clamour  for  a  reaUy 
responsible  minister  grew  too  loud  to  be  disregarded. 

Thus  is  closed  the  great  constitutional  struggle  of  the  early  part 
of  the  reign— the  struggle  of  the  King,  supported  by  the    xriumph  of  tua 
unrepresented  masses,  and  the  more  liberal  and  inde-  King's  policy, 
pendent  of  those  who  were  represented,  against  the  domination  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  an  attempt  to  break  those  trammels 
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which,  under  the  guise  of  liberty,  the  upper  classes,  the  great  lords 
and  landed  aristocracy,  had  succeeded  after  the  Kevolution  in  laying 
on  both  Crown  and  people.  In  that  struggle  the  King  had  been 
victorious.  But  he  did  not  recognize  the  alliance  which  had  enabled 
him  to  succeed.  He  did  not  understand  that  the  people  had  other 
objects  much  beyond  his  own.  He  saw  that  they  felt  thus  far  with 
him,  that  they  disliked  the  comparative  servitude  in  which  he  was 
placed,  that  they  felt  hurt  at  the  coercion  frequently  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  by  the  dominant  faction,  that  they  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  assist  him  in  breaking  those  ties  of  party,  which  wero 
little  else  than  the  ties  of  faction  and  class.  Seeing  tins,  he  did  not 
recognize  that  the  people  were  equally  disinclined  for  the  establish- 
ment of  personal  government,  that  they  wanted  to  strengthen  the 
Crown  and  to  weaken  the  Whig  party,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing to  a  more  complete  system  of  self-government.  He  believed  that 
his  own  power  and  his  own  skill  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
the  success  which  had  met  his  efforts.  He  had  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing any  of  the  fruits  of  that  success  to  faU  to  any  but  himself.  Kind- 
hearted  and  well-meaning,  he  wished  to  govern  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  but  he  distinctly  wished  to  govern  for  them  and  not  to  let 
them  govern  for  themselves.  It  is  thus  that  during  the  ministry  of 
North,  and  of  those  who  preceded  him,  the  royal  influence  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  repression, — repression  of  all  popular  move- 
ments at  home,  repression  of  all  attempts  at  liberty  in  the  colonies  ; 
and  this  principle  Lord  North,  backed  by  a  servile  House  of  Commons, 
was  able  to  uphold. 

The  House  was  indeed  notoriously  under  ministerial  influence,  and 
orenviue'i  oue  of  the  last  acts  of  Grenville  was  to  attempt  a  reform 

"Jn^eutioM"  ^  ^^®  particular  at  least.  Disputed  elections  had 
1770.  hitherto  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 

House,  and  had  thus  become  the  merest  party  questions,  in  which 
the  right  and  wrong  of  the  case  was  never  thought  of.  Grenville*8 
measure,  which  was  carried  against  considerable  opposition,  gave  the 
cognizance  of  such  questions  to  a  select  Committee,  with  judicial 
powers,  and  themselves  bound  by  oath.  Even  thus  justice  was  not 
secured,  and  though  the  number  of  the  Committee  was  subsequently 
a»ain  decreased  and  fresh  measures  taken  to  secure  fair  decisions, 
it  has  lately  been  found  necessary  to  put  the  settlement  of  election 
petitions  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  regular  judges.  This  impor- 
tant measure  closed  the  career  of  Grenville ;  before  the  year  was  out 
he  died.    Thus  Lord  North  found  himself  relieved  from  an  able 
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opponent,  while  the  Opposition  lost  one  of  its  chiefs,  and  became 
still  more  disorganized.  About  the  same  time  the  txeatli  of  the 
Marquis  of  Gran  by,  who  by  his  popularity  had  formed  a  bilk 
between  Chatham's  party  and  the  rest  of  the  Opposition,  still  further 
Weakened  that  body,  and  left  North  with  comparatively  easy  work 
on  his  hands. 

It  was  the  American  question  which  still   pressed   for  solution. 
Profound  aii^'er  had  been  aroused  by  Bedford's  vindic- 

, .  1  1    i         1  •  Increased 

nve  propotiul,  and  by  the  maintenance  even  in  a  single  irrttation  in 
instance  of  the  right  to  tax.  Hitherto  the  quarrel  had  ^"*'^'*- 
been  principally  with  the  New  Englanders,  but  a  more  general  opposi- 
tion was  evidently  approaching  when  the  aristocratic  province  of 
Virginia  came  forward  to  take  the  lead.  When  a  solemn  demand  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses  tor  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  measures  of  the 
English  Parliament  had  only  produced  a  dissolution  of  the  House  by 
the  Governor,  Lord  Bottetort,  an  organized  opposition  was  formed  by 
men  who  subsequently  became  the  chief  actors  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. A  declaration,  signed  by  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Ran- 
dolph and  Jefferson,  was  issued  against  importing  British  goods 
tni  the  restrictions  of  1767  had  been  withdrawn.  In  Massachusetts 
the  cry  against  the  troops  and  the  King's  ships  was  continued,  and 
there  too  the  legislative  assembly  was  prorogued.  The  complaint 
made  against  the  number  of  soldiers  kept  in  the  province,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  collision,  was  not  groundless.  On  the  5th  of 
March  a  riot  took  place  ;  and  though  Captain  Preston,  who  com- 
manded the  soldiers,  gave  no  orders  to  fire,  the  troops  were  unable 
to  command  their  temper,  and  some  blood  was  shed.  This  "  mas- 
sacre," as  it  was  called,  did  much  still  further  to  embitter  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Boston.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  even  amidst  the 
wild  political  excitement  Preston  and  his  soldiers  got  a  fair  trial, 
and,  being  defended  by  John  Adams  (afterwards  President),  were 
acquitted.  This  fray  happened  the  very  day  that  Lord  North 
Lord  North  in  England  announced  his  determination    "?,^''i'"' ^''''J*. 

.  .  '-'  nl'.isDorougii  a 

01  clinging  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  and  poUcf. 
said  he  was  ready  to  remove  all  taxes  except  that  on  tea.  In  vain 
was  it  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  value  of  the  tax  was  little  more 
than  i>300  a  year,  and  that  the  Americans  had  now  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  principle,  and  did  not  care  for  the  mere  lessening  of 
burdens.  He  persisted  in  his  view,  saying  that  the  Americans  deserved 
no  indulgence,  and  his  motion  was  supported  in  the  House,  by  204 
against    142.      For   a   brief  space  the   American    question    seemed 
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settled.  Massachusetta  and  Yirginia  still  coutinued  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  discontent,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  the 
question  now  seemed  rather  a  small  one,  and  the  hostile  measures 
against  English  trade  were  generally  disregarded. 

This  period  of  quiet  lasted  about  three  years,  during  which  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North  constantly  acquired  strength,  though  there  were 
not  wanting  signs  of  the  great  faults  which  characterized  its  policy. 
In  the  aflfair  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  outcries 
of  the  Opposition,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  real  lack  either  of 
prudence  or  firmness.  These  desert  islands  had  been  occupied  by 
Affair  of  tho  *^®  English  as  a  point  of  importance  in  the  Sonth  Seas. 
Falkland  Both  French  and  Spaniards  had  turned  their  attention 

to  them  also,  and  a  Spanish  settleiuent,  called  Fort 
SoJedad,  had  been  formed  on  one  of  the  islands.  The  English  had, 
however,  no  idea  that  their  neighbours  intended  to  dispossess  them, 
when,  in  June  1770,  a  force  of  Spaniards  from  Buenos  Ayres  arrived 
off  Foi-t  Egmont,  and  obliged  the  garrison  to  retire.  This  outrage  in 
the  midst  of  peace  very  nearly  plunged  the  nation  into  war  with 
Spain  and  France  ;  for  it  was  Choiseul  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  skill  of  Harris  (afterwards  Lord  Malme'sbury), 
Charge  d'affaires  in  Spain,  would  probably  have  failed  to  avert  it  had 
not  Madame  Dubarry,  who  had  lately  gained  complete  influence  over 
Louis  XV.,  seized  the  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  minister.  On 
his  fall  Madame  Dubarry's  clique,  D'Aiguillon,  Terray,  and  Maupeou, 
became  paramount  in  France,  and,  as  might  be  expected  under  such 
circumstances,  that  country  ceased  for  a  time  to  have  much  influence 
in  European  politics. 

The  unpopular  character  of  the  Government  had  prevented  even 
its  energetic  and  successful  demand  for  the  restoration  of  Fort 
Egmont  from  passing  without  censure  in  London.  Murmurs 
against  the  press  warmnts  had  been  heard,  and  opposition  to  them 
had  been  overruled  chiefly  by  Chatham's  influence.  But  the  feeling 
of  discontent  broke  out  in  full  force  the  following  year.  Great 
jealousy  had  always  been  felt  in  Parliament  as  to  reports  of  the 
The  uberty  debates  held  there,  and  such  meagre  accounts  as  had 

plruSSiLury  ^^^^  pubUshcd,  from  the  memory  of  hearers  or  other 
debates.  private    sources,    had    habitually  been    brought    out 

under  some  disguise  and  with  an  aflectation  of  secrecy.  In  1770 
this  hafcit  had  passed  into  disuse.  The  Commons,  already  angry 
with  the  House  of  Lords  for  having  excluded  strangers,  and  indig- 
nant that,  while  the  Lords  secured  secrecv  their  own  debates  were 
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publicly  reported,  resolved  to  enforce  the  existing  orders  against  some 
of  the  printers  of  reports.  Among  others,  one  Miller  was  summoned 
to  be  reprimanded.  He  however  refused  to  come,  saying  he  was 
a  livery-man  of  the  City.  A  messenger  sent  to  fetch  him  was  him- 
self apprehended  and  taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Brass  Crosby,  and 
Aldermen  Oliver  and  Wilkes.  These  magistrates  supported  the 
arrest  and  held  the  messenger  to  bail.  The  House  was  very  indig- 
nant As  the  Mayor  and  Oliver  were  members,  they  justified  in 
their  places  in  Parliament  what  they  had  done,  and  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.  This  was  a  sign  for  a  renewal  of  the  riots  attending 
the  Wilkite  difficulties.  Mobs  filled  the  streets,  and  Lord  North  was 
ill  used.  The  City  took  up  the  part  of  its  members,  who  lived  in 
prison  at  the  public  expense ;  and  although  the  law  courts  held 
that  the  City  was  in  the  wrong,  appearances  became  so  threatening 
that  the  House  let  the  matter  quietly  drop  ;  and  on  the  prorogation 
in  May  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  leave  their  confinement  in 
triumphal  procession,  and  the  question  was  not  again  raised.  This 
secured  for  ever  the  liberty  of  reporting. 

In  spite  of  this  victory  the  popular  party  in  the  City  was  losing 
ground,  and  Wilkes  was  not  the  name  of  power  it  once  Lord  Norths 
had  been  ;  while  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  ^^2^ 
ministry  was  constantly  acquiring  strength  and  the  •to'«n««». 
Opposition  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up.  Grafton  had  again 
consented  to  return  to  office;  Lord  Sandwich,  a  follower  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  accepted  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Suffolk,  the 
leader  of  what  was  left  of  Grenville's  party,  became  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Opposition  was  thus  reduced  to  the  party  of  Rocking- 
ham and  such  few  followers  as  consistently  clung  to  Lord  Chatham, 
but  these  two  sections  could  never  work  well  together,  and  the  three 
Whig  propositions  of  the  year  were  aU  lost  by  want  of  union.  The 
want  of  harmony  between  the  Parliament  and  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  need  of  some  reform,  had  been  shown  by  the  late  quarrels 
in  the  City.  Chatham  brought  in  a  Bill  with  that  object,  embodjing 
his  old  plan  of  increased  county  representation.  This,  as  it  seemed 
the  only  manner  of  securing  an  addition  of  independent  members,  and 
as  there  was  not  yet  in  existence  an  important  manufacturing  and 
industrial  element  unrepresented,  was  probably  the  best  measure  that 
could  have  been  taken.  But  it  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Rocking- 
ham party,  and  was  put  aside.  The  same  fate  attended  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Rockingham  party  to  define  the  law  of  libel,  and  to 
give  the  jury  in  such  caseu  the  right  of  settling  not  only  the  fact  of 
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publication,  bnt  the  character  of  the  libel.  Chatham  thought  that 
measure  should  have  been  left  for  him,  and  a  ridiculous  struggle 
between  the  two  Whig  sections  in  the  House  was  the  result.  On  the 
third  question,  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament,  which  had 
been  the  favourite  object  of  aJl  the  City  opposition  and  addresses, 
Chatham  found  himself  almost  alone.  While  thus  all  effective 
opposition  disappeared,  Lord  North  found  his  chief  pariiamentaiy 
support  in  his  law  officers.  Thurlow,  his  Attorney-General,  and 
Wedderbum,  his  Solicitor,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  brought 
— the  one  the  weight  of  great  legal  knowledge,  very  strong  sense,  a 
wonderful  power  of  invective,  and  a  determination  of  character 
almost  brutal ;  the  other  a. time-serving  readiness  and  facile  elegant 
eloquence  which  was  always  at  the  service  of  his  chief. 

Excellent  as  the  King's  domestic  life  was,  he  did  not  escape  the 
Royal  Mar-  family  discomforts  which  so  constantly  attended  the 
riage  Law.  house  of  Hauovcr.     Two  of  his  brothers  gave  him  much 

1772  • 

displeasure  by  their  marriages.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land,i  a  man  of  libertine  life,  after  scandalizing  the  world  by  appearing 
as  defendant  in  a  case  of  criminal  conversation,  married  Mrs.  Horton, 
a  sister  of  that  Colonel  Luttrell  who  had  been  forced  upon  the  electors 
of  Middlesex  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  now  declared  his  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Waldegrave,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole.  To  guard  against  such  marriages  in  future,  the  Koyal 
Marriage 'Bill  was  passed,  which  forbids  any  member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  unless  children  of  princesses  married  abroad,  to  marry  before 
the  age  of  twenty-five  without  the  King's  consent.  After  that  age 
they  must  give  a  twelvemonth's  notice  of  their  intended  marriage, 
which  may  be  completed  unless  it  be  petitioned  against  by  both 
Fat«  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.     A  more  real  disgrace  than  these 

Queen  of  marriages  was  the  fate    of    George's  sister.   Caroline 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark.  Her  husband  was  a  dis- 
gusting and  licentious  sot,  whose  villanous  conduct  so  changed  her 
naturally  good  disposition,  that  it  was  not  found  difficult  for  her 
enemies  to  gain  credence  for  a  story  which  connected  her  name 
in  a  disreputable  manner  with  a  certain  Struensee,  at  that  time 
favourite  and  Prime  Minister  in  Denmark.  This  man,  a  physician 
by  profession,  had  acquired  absolute  control  over  the  King's  mind, 
and  had  speedily  risen  to  power.  His  enemies  were  of  course 
numerous,  and  the  opportunity  offered  them  by  the  Queen's  con- 
duct only  too  favourable.     Struensee  and  the  Queen  were  suddenly 

»  Th^  n!  1  Du)te  of  Omnberland  had  died  In  1764. 


apprehended  by  night,  and  the  Queen,  after  some  remonstrance 
from  King  George,  allowed  to  retire  to  Zell,  where  she  died  after 
a  few  years,  protesting  her  innocence.  Struensee,  however,  was 
executed,  and  confessed  the  crime  with  which  he  and  the  Queen 
were  charged. 

From  such  comparatively  trivial  matters  as  royal  marriages  and 
misconduct  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  what  forms  one  of  DiviBion  of 
the  darkest  passages  in  the  political  history  of  Europe,  'oi*^*- 
England,  under  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  bound  to  support  the 
selfish  policy  of  a  King  whose  real  aim  was  solely  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Crown,  had  held  selfishly  aloof  from  foreign  affairs.  France 
had  just  disgraced  the  last  capable  and  vigorous  minister  she 
possessed,  and  lay  supine  under  the  hands  of  the  King's  scandalous 
mistress.  So  these  two  great  countries,  to  their  eternal  disgrace, 
looked  calmly  on  while  the  Eastern  powers,  without  reason  or  plea  of 
reason,  dismembered  an  old  kingdom  and  reduced  a  noble  people  to 
slavery.  The  institutions  of  Poland  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  such  as  lent  themselves  easily  to  the  plans 
of  encroaching  neighbours.  Since  the  failure  of  the  house  of  JageUon 
(1572)  the  monarchy  had  been  elective.  So  great  a  coiutJttition 
prize  had  naturally  attracted  the  notice  of  foreign  o'^oian*. 
powers,  who  sought  to  secure  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests 
by  obtaining  the  election  of  some  favourite  candidate  of  their  own. 
Faction  within  the  country  was  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  constitution  made  faction  permanent.  There 
was  no  middle  class.  The  nation  had  not  gone  through  the  same 
processes  as  other  Western  people.  Nobility  was  easily  obtained,  and 
each  member  of  the  nobility  ranked  as  the  peer  of  all  jt,  pecuu&r 
the  rest.  Below  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  came  the  serfs.  in^titntioM. 
Political  power,  and  also  most  of  the  executive,  was  vested  in  this 
wide  aristocratical  democracy.  Usually  delegates  of  the  nobles 
constituted  a  governing  house.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  could, 
and  did,  claim  the  right  of  legislating.  In  the  delegates'  house  one 
veto  could  check  the  progress  of  any  law.  If  to  this  is  added  that 
the  nation  was  divided  by  fierce  differences  in  religion,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  fairer  field  for  foreign  intrigue  can  be  conceived.  Nor,  in 
spite  of  their  individual  bravery,  were  the  Poles  in  a  position  to 
withstand  force ;  the  nobility  still  clung  to  their  old  habit  of  fighting 
on  horseback,  so  that,  at  a  time  when  modem  warfare  had  fairly  begun, 
there  was  no  infantry  but  such  as  consisted  of  serfs.  The  strength  of 
the  army  etill  consisted  in  an  irregular  body  of  light  horse.  Well  might 
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the  Czarina  Catherine  Bay  that  anything  might  be  had  from  Poland 
for  the  trouble  of  picking  it  up.  She  had  made  the  experiment.  On 
the  death  of  Augustus  of  Saxony,  in  1764,  Russia  had  compelled  the 
Poles  to  elect  a  late  favourite  of  the  Empress,  Stanislas  Poniatowsky, 
and  from  the  time  of  his  election  had  in  fact  treated  Poland  as  her 
own  property.  It  had  been  the  hereditary  policy  of  France  to 
withstand  Russian  influence  in  Poland,  and  during  Choiseul's 
ministry  this  policy  was  continued.  The  Turks  were  induced  to 
make  a  war  with  Russia,  which,  though  disastrous  to  them,  no  doubt 
somewhat  lengthened  the  dying  agonies  of  Poland.  The  confederates, 
who  opposed  in  arms  the  reigning  king  and  the  Russian  party, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  had  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the 
dissidents  or  dissenters  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  Catholics, 
received  constant  though  secret  help  from  France.  The  conduct  of 
Austria  also  was  as  yet  ambiguous,  and,  judging  by  its  natural 
interests,  should  have  been  opposed  to  that  of  Russia.  On  such 
hopes  the  confederates  rested.  Occasional  success  lured  them  on 
more  rapidly  to  inevitable  rain.  But  France  was  too  far  away  to 
give  real  help.  Choiseul  fell  before  the  intrigues  of  the  Dubarry 
party,  and  neither  nation  nor  ministry  was  in  a  temper  or  position 
to  pursue  with  energy  a  distant  and  unselfish  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Austria  speedily  began  to  see  more  advantage  in  joining  the 
prosperous  and  rising  powers  of  Eastern  Europe  than  in  trying  to 
prop  up  against  them  a  falling  cause.  It  became  evident  that 
Russia  would  soon  be  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  Frederick 
of  Prussia  could  not  see  such  an  accession  to  the  power  of  his  dan- 
gerous neighbour  without  taking  some  corresponding  measures,  and 
as  a  Prussian  army  entered  and  pillaged  rathlessly  all  the  northern 
provinces,  it  became  plain  that  there  existed  some  understanding 
between  Frederick  and  th  Empress.  The  movement  of  Austrian 
troops,  at  first  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  confederates,  soon  proved 
Treaty  of  that  Maria  Theresa,  however  grandly  she  might  write 

Firtition.  ajj(i  speak,  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  robbers ;  and 

before  the  year  1772  was  over  the  treaty  made  early  in  the  year  was 
declared ;  and  the  necessary  concessions  were  wrung  with  much  violence 
from  the  King  and  legislature,  absolutely  unable  to  assert  any  will 
of  their  own.  The  final  ratification  took  place  in  May  1773.  The 
kingdom  was  to  be  partitioned.  Each  of  the  three  great  neighbours 
was  to  receive  a  portion  somewhat  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Russia 
got  87,500  square  mUes  ;  Austria  62,500  ;  Prussia  only  9,465  square 
miles,  but  these  containing  the  best  and  most  industrious  part 
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of  the  nation.  What  remained  was  formed  into  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy in  the  house  of  Stanislas.  It  is  fair  to  say,  as  an  excuse 
for  the  supineness  with  which  England  looked  on  at  this  vast 
national  crime,  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  her  statesmen  had  sys- 
tematically directed  their  attention  to  the  depression  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  In  the  system  of  balance  of  power,  as  then  under- 
stood, nothing  was  regarded  as  so  likely  to  prove  a  check  on  the 
power  of  that  house  as  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  Russia. 
Any  movement  in  favour  of  Poland  must  have  been  in  union  with 
France  and  in  opposition  to  Russia,  and  would  have  tended  at  first 
to  reverse  that  action,  which  was  generally  regarded  £is  most  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  English  interests.  In  the  face  of  recent  facts 
(1871),  it  may  be  clearly  evident  that  the  dangers  of  Europe  come 
from  the  East  and  not  from  the  West ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  blame 
statesmen  or  nations  because  they  did  not  foresee  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  its  consequences,  nor  to  throw  indiscriminate  censure  on  the 
whole  system  of  the  balance  of  power  because  it  has  sometimes 
produced  disasters.  As  long  as  the  social  constitution  Balance  of  < 
of  Europe  remains  the  same  as  it  has  been  since  the  po^e'- 
breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system,  as  long  as  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality survives,  in  some  form  or  other  the  balance  of  power  is  a 
necessary  safeguard  to  national  independence.  The  fictitious  divisions 
into  which  Europe  has  by  dynastic  influences  been  forced,  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  system  of  balance  has  fallen,  have  disappeared,  or  are 
disappearing,  before  more  natural  and  truly  national  divisions  ;  but 
untU  these  in  their  turn  give  way  to  some  wholly  new  industrial 
organization  the  undue  preponderance  of  one  nation  must  be  an  object 
of  dread  to  all  the  rest,  and  their  eff"orts  must  be  directed,  as  events 
afford  opportunity,  to  diminishing  that  preponderance. 

It  is  fair  also  to  say  that  the  ministry  had  enough  upon   their 
hands  already.     Although  there  had  been  a  comparative 
cessation  of  the  troubles  in  America,  there  had  been   aflaim. 
many  signs  that  they  were  by  no  means  over.     The  more 
advanced  leaders,  indeed,  in  Massachusetts  were  too  determined  in 
their  views  and  too  skilful  as  managers  of  agitation  to  let  the  friends 
of  the  English  connection,  though  doubtless  considerably  the  larger 
part  of  the  population,  carry  the  day  through  their  inactivity.    The 
discontent  of  the  colonies  had  been  sedulously  kept  alive  by  the  skill 
and  vigour  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  party.     In  the  midst  of 
constant  quarrels  with  their  governor,  Hutchinson,  an  American  by 
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birth,  the  Massachusetts  leaders  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  opposition  to  the  Government. 
This  step  was  followed  by  Virginia,  where,  in  1773,  a  corresponding 
committee  of  still  wider  scope  was  appointed ;  and  at  length  two 
events  occurred  which  entirely  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  peaceful 
accommodation.  These  incidents  were  the  publication  of  some  letters 
of  Hutchinson,  and  an  arrangement  with  the  India  Company  which 
had  in  reality  no  connection  with  the  quarrel.  In  Jime  1773,  certain 
letters  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Representatives  of  ^fassachusetts 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Hutchinson,  tlieir  governor,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Oliver,  Lieutenant-Governor.  These  letters,  written  in  1767 
and  the  two  following  years  to  Whately,  the  private  secretary  of 
Grenville,  were  of  a  private  and  friendly  character.  They  took  a  view 
favourable  to  the  Government,  and  stated  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
that  a  firm  exhibition  of  autliprity  would  best  tend  to  check  the  colonial 
discontent.  The  letters  had  been  forwarded  from  England  by  De. 
Franklin,  who  was  acting  as  agent  for  Massachusetts.  As  they  were 
private  letters,  and  Mr.  Whately  was  dead,  it  is  impossible  that 
Franklin  should  not  have  known  that  they  had  come  into  his  hands 
by  unfair  means.  He  had  not  the  least  right  to  use  them.  Indeed,  on 
sending  them  to  America  he  made  a  stipulation  that  they  should  not 
be  published.  Of  course  such  a  stipulation  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
quarrel  was  intended  to  be  broken ;  and  they  were  not  only  produced 
and  read,  and  acknowledged  by  Hutchinson,  but  published.  Their 
effect  was  very  great ;  it  seemed  to  the  Americans  as  if  the  EngUsh 
Government  had  been  urged  to  all  its  acts  of  severity  by  a  party  of 
traitors  among  themselves.  The  House  of  Representatives  at  once 
addressed  the  King,  warmly  demanding  the  removal  of  Hutchinson 
from  his  place  as  governor,  since  he  had,  they  said,  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  given  private,  partial,  and  false  information  to  Government. 
The  petition  was  sent  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Dmming'B  Hillsborough  as  Colonial  Secretary,  by  him  it  was  laid 

Mj""ed.  before  the  King,  who  referred  it  to  the  Privy  CounciL 

1774.  The  Council,  consisting  chiefly  of  "  the  King's  friends," 

met  in  January  1774.  Franklin,  as  Colonial  agent,  was  present.  The 
petitioners  were  represented  by  Dunning,  the  great  Opposition  advo- 
cate. The  administration  had  unwisely  given  the  affair  the  air  of  a 
Gk)vemment  question  by  naming  Wedderbum,  the  Solicitor-General, 
as  Hutchinson's  counsel.  Dunning  contented  himself  with  saying 
that  the  petitioners  had  no  impeachment  to  make,  no  facts  to  prove  ; 
they  only  appealed  to  the  King's  judgment.     With  most  unwise 
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want  of  reticence,  Wedderbum,  feeling  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  favourable  audience,  gave  vent  to  a  furious  diatribe  against 
America,  and  more  especially  against  Franklin — a  man,  he  said,  to 
be  shunned  by  all  honest  men,  from  whom  men  would  henceforth 
hide  their  papers ;  in  short,  a  thiefl  The  Council  heard,  laughed,  and 
applauded.  Franklin  stood  unmoved,  no  muscle  showing  how  much 
he  felt  the  insult,  but  it  did  not  miss  its  mark.  For  him  from  that 
day  no  accommodation  was  possible,  and  the  brown  suit  in  which 
he  stood  was  put  by,  to  be  worn  again  only  when  the  treaty  declaring 
America  independent  was  signed.  The  petition,  in  which  a  people 
had  expressed  their  earnest  and  passionate  feelings,  was  declared 
frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  Franklin  was  removed  at  once  from  his 
office  of  Deputy  Postmaster  for  the  colonies. 

Wedderbum  had,  no  doubt,  in  his  violent  invective  only  expressed 
the  feeUng  of  most  of  the  English  nation ;  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  news  had  reached  England  which 
was  not  likely  to  render  the  bitterness  between  the  two  people  less.  In 
1772  the  India  Company  had  come  to  Parliament  demanding  a  loan. 
Much  censure  had  been  thrown  on  their  officers  and  The  India 
their  manner  of  action,  and  alterations  had  been  insisted  ^c^m' 
on,  which  placed  the  Company  very  much  at  the  mercy  1772. 
of  Government.  As  a  sort  of  compensation  a  Bill  was  brought  in  in 
their  favour,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  export  their  teas  from 
their  London  warehouses  to  the  American  colonies  free  from  the 
English  duties,  and  liable  only  to  the  much  smaller  duty  to  be  levied 
in  the  colony.  This  measure  would  allow  the  India  Company  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  surplus  stock  of  tea  then  lying  on  hand,  and  would 
enable  the  colonists  to  buy  their  tea  considerably  cheaper.  To  the 
colonists  however  it  bore  another  aspect.  The  whole  plan  seemed  to 
them  a  scheme  to  surprise  or  bribe  them  into  compliance  with  the  very 
measure  of  taxation  they  were  so  strenuously  opposing.  This  be- 
lief was  supported  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  consignees  who  were  to 
receive  the  tea  were  warm  partisans  of  England,  and  was  fostered  by 
the  whole  body  of  tea  merchants  and  free  traders,  who  saw  themselves 
likely  to  be  driven  from  the  market  by  this  direct  tea  trade.  The 
opposition  party  took  means  to  organize  a  resistance.  The  con- 
signees were  duly  warned.  The  tea  ships  entered  Boston  harbour, 
but  the  captains  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  futility  of  their 
speculation,  that  they  would  willingly  have  again  withdrawn.  Some 
little  customhouse  formalities  detained  them ;  and  meanwhile  they 
were  boarded  by  a  body  of  men  dressed  as  Mohawks,  who  tossed  the 
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obnoxionB  tea  into  the  sea.  Similar  Ateps,  though  less  violent,  were 
taken  elsewhere,  and  none  of  the  tea  sent  over  under  this  disastrous 
law  found  its  way  into  the  market. 

Such  violence,  and  such  contempt  of  authority,  exasperated  the 
minds  of  the  English  people.  Lord  North  seems  still  to  have 
inclined  to  conciliatory  measures,  but  the  remnant  of  the  Bedford 
party,  always  particularly  bitter  against  America,  was  too  powerful 
for  him,  especially  as  the  King's  opinion,  before  which  North  always 
yielded  with  fatal  weakness,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  on  the  side 
of  severity.  Two  measures  were  devised  to  punish  the  refractory 
The  Boston  colouy.  By  the  first,  known  as  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
Port  Biu.  the  customhouse,  and  consequently  all  the  trade,  was 

moved  from  Boston,  and  the  port  was  declared  closed; 
in  fact  the  thriving  town  was  rendered  desolate.  The  warehouses 
stood  empty,  the  docks  and  quays  were  deserted.  Salem  was  chosen 
to  take  the  place  of  Boston  ;  but  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against 
the  Bill,  that  the  very  merchants  of  Salem,  though  the  benefit 
would  have  been  all  theirs,  petitioned  against  it.  The  anger  excited 
by  the  Bill  was  not  confined  to  Boston ;  a  feeling  of  indignation 
pervaded  all  the  colonies.  Their  sympathy  was  soon  increased  by 
M«««.hn.ett.  f®^  ^^^  *^®"^  0^^  Hberties;  for  a  second  BiU  was 
government  introduced,  abrogating  the  old  charter  of  Massachusetts. 
Its  popular  constitution  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
colony  was  to  become  in  the  strictest  sense  a  Crown  colony;  the 
council  was  to  be  named  by  the  Crown  instead  of  by  the  people ; 
and  the  judges,  magistrates  and  sherifl's  were  to  be  nominated  and 
removed  by  the  governor  without  consulting  the  council.  All  the 
other  colonies  naturally  felt  their  charters  insecure. 

In  fact,  all  seemed  to  show  that  the  critical  time  had  come.  At- 
cri«i«  of  the  tempts  were  indeed  made  subsequently  at  reconciliation, 
quMMi.  but  they  were  hollow,  and  the  proposers  of  them  knew 

that  they  were  hollow.  Henceforward  an  appeal  to  arms  became 
almost  certain,  and  the  idea  of  claiming  independence,  as  yet  only 
existing  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  leaders,  began  to  become  pre- 
valent. Virginia  at  once  threw  in  her  lot  with  Massachusetts.  A 
fast  was  ordered  on  accouut  of  the  Boston  Port  Act,  and  the  governor 
dissolved  the  assembly.  The  leaders  met  at  the  Ealeigh  Tavern,  aud 
agreed  upon  a  form  of  association  against  trade  with  England.  Wash- 
ington, hitherto  hopeful  of  reconciUation,  declared  his  readiness  to 
raise  1000  men  at  his  own  cost  for  the  support  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts.     In  spite  of  all  Government  opposition,  most  of  the  colonies 
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accepted  the  lead  of  Virginia,  kept  the  fast,  and  a^^reed  to  the 
association,  while,  as  a  chief  step  in  the  direction  of  general  revolt, 
a  Congress  was  summoned  at  Philadelphia,  and  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assemblies  of  twelve  colonies,  Georgia  alone  being 
absent.  The  English,  too,  understood  that  the  two  great  Bills  were 
little  short  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Hutchinson  was  recalled,  and 
General  Gage  was  made  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  while  Boston 
was  filled  with  troops.  Of  course  a  quarrel  between  the  new  gover- 
nor and  the  assembly  was  inevitable.  The  assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  refusing  to  disperse,  collected  and  sat  at  Concord,  constituting 
thus  in  fact  a  rebel  government,  whose  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed. 
Gage  had  been  obliged  to  fortify  Boston  Neck  ;  as  a  counter  measure 
the  Concord  assembly  established  a  permanent  committee  of  public 
safety,  organized  12,000  militia,  and  enrolled  minute  men,  or  picked 
men  from  the  miHtia  bound  to  serve  at  a  minute's  notice.  While 
things  were  thus  drifting  into  war  in  Massachusetts,  the  General 
Congress  issued  a  Declaration  of  Eights,  setting  forth  the  rights 
of  the  colonists  as  Englishmen,  and  declaring  that  the  late  Acts  were 
infractions  of  these  rights,  and  must  be  repealed  before  America 
would  submit,  and  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  importation 
from  England,  the  use  of  imported  goods,  and  after  j^e^iofth* 
the  interval  of  a  year  exportation  to  England  also.  oener»i 
These,  and  other  acts  and  papers  of  the  Congress, 
acquired  much  weight  by  being  to  all  appearance  issued  unani- 
mously, an  important  advantage  which  was  only  gained  after  a  trial 
of  strength,  in  which  the  views  of  the  advanced  leaders  were  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one.  When  defeated  on  a  scheme  of  reconciliation 
proposed  by  Mr.  Galloway,  and  considered  as  a  test  question,  the 
minority  wisely  accepted  their  position,  and  desisted  from  all  pro- 
test, so  that  all  the  acts  of  Congress  might  have  their  fuU  weight. 

A  general  election  in  England  in  September  of  this  year  made  it 
plain  that  the  temper  of  the  people  was  no  less  bitter   General  election. 
and  determined  in  the  mother  country  than  in  the   ^^ofthT* 
colonies.     A  large  ministerial  majority  was  returned   nation, 
ready  to  support  any  acts  of  coercion.     The  Op]3osition  began  by 
demanding  papers  in  an  amendment  on  the  address,  but  the  real 
struggle  did  not  begin  till  January,  when  Chatham   chatham'i 
again   expressed   his   opinion,   moving   the  immediate    J^econSiiuon. 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes  of  the  preceding  year  i776. 
and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Boston.    The  majority  against 
him  was  overwhelming ;   none  the  less  did   he   at   once  set    to 
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work,  with  Franklin's  help,  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  reconciliation, 
though  Franklin  had  probably  neither  much  hope  nor  much  wish 
that  it  should  succeed.  It  was  at  first  fairly  received  by  Lord 
Dartmouth,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  again  Lord  Sandwich  and  the 
Bedford  party  overawed  their  more  temperate  colleague,  and  it  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  The  wisdom  of  some  step  in  the  same  direction 
Worth's  meMnre  f®®™^  howcvcr  to  havc  been  plain  to  Lord  North,  who 
for  the  same  in  a  short  time  produced  a  scheme  of  his  own.  This  did 
'~^""  not  go  further  than  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  colonies 

taxed  themselves  with  the  approbation  of  King  and  Parliament  no 
other  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  on  them.  It  was  much  too  late  for  any 
such  trumpery  measure. 

It  was  indeed  too  late  for  any  schemes  of  reconciliation,  and  the  appeal 
to  arms  began.  General  Gage,  who  in  spite  of  his  representations  had 
been  left  without  reinforcements  during  the  winter,  could  not  see  the 
Skirmish  at  preparations  made  for  arming  and  supplying  the  militia, 
aS?i77b  carried  on  by  the  provincial  Congress,  without  taking 

some  measures  to  prevent  them.    In  April  he  determined 
to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord.     Some  militiamen,  who  were  being 
drilled  at  Lexington,  only  dispersed  after  firing  upon  the  troops  ;  and 
when  the  soldiers,  after  destroying  such  of  the  stores  as  had  been  left 
at  Concord,  began  their  homeward  march,  they  found  themselves 
assaulted  from  behind  every  hedge  and  cover,  and  were  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  very  distressed  condition  with  a  body  of  troops  who 
had  been  sent  to  support  them.     The  English  loss  was  270,  while  the 
rebels  lost  less  than  100  men.    This  slight  success  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  coloniflts;  militiamen  crowded  in  from  all  quarters,  and  General 
Gage  was  blockaded  in  Boston.  The  rebels  even  ventured  to  attempt  an 
expedition  against  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canada.   A  Bill  passed 
Canada  Blu.        *^®  preceding  year  in  England  had  given  a  constitution 
to  Canada.     This  colony,  nearly  wholly  French,  neither 
understood  nor  valued  English  institutions,  and  was  firmly  Roman 
Catholic  in  its  reHgion.     The  constitution  was  wisely  conceived  in  a 
more  arbitrary  spirit  than  would  have  suited  EngUshmen,  and  with 
great  liberality  established   the   Roman    Catholic    worship.      The 
Americans,  unable  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  Puritan  in  their  own 
religious  beliefs,  fancied  that  Canada  must  be  smarting  under  its 
wrongs,  and  that  they  should  find  hearty  sympathy  there.    In  this 
belief,  and  to  open  the  road  thither,  two  New  Englanders  raised  troops 
on  their  own  responsibility— Arnold,  a  horse  dealer,  and  Ethan  Allen 
-and  advanced  against  the  forts  which  held  the  valley  of  Lakes 


George  and  Champlain,  which,  with  the  valley  of  the  Huduon, 
forms  the  natural   road    from    New  York   to  Mon-  puiof 
treal.    They  speedily  seized   Ticonderoga  and   Crown   2I^*^**"**^' 
Point. 

The  first  question  which  met  the  second  General  Congress  was 
whether  they  should  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi-  The  second  con- 
bility  of  these  actions  or  accept  the  conciliatory  resolution  £J"^^^*' 
of  Lord  North.  There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  wthority. 
the  Congress.  Lord  North's  proposition  was  thrown  aside  at  once ; 
orders  were  issued  against  supplying  any  British  force  or  officer; 
a  national  name  was  assumed — Tkt  United  Colonies;  coercive 
measures  were  decreed  against  any  province  which  should  refuse 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  Congress ;  and  on  the  flimsy  excuse 
of  a  contemplated  invasion  from  Canada,  the  actions  of  Allen 
and  Arnold  were  acknowledged,  and  an  attack  on  Canada  organized. 
These  were  acts  of  rebellion  and  war,  and  the  Congress,  conscious  that 
the  die  was  cast,  proceeded  to  appoint  a  conmiander-in-chief.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Colonel  Washington,  a  Virginian  gentleman,  and 
a  membe/  of  the  Congress,  who  had  seen  some  service  in  the  late 
frontier  wars,  and  was  much  respected  by  his  province.  He  was  a 
powerful,  somewhat  silent  man,  of  very  strong  sense,  and  great 
powers  of  self-control,  possessing  that  commanding  influence  which 
is  given  by  strong  passion  and  enthusiasm  habitually  ^a^jj^^^on 
subdued,  but  just  visible  under  a  constant  and  calm  chosen  com- 
•xterior.  His  unquestioned  honesty,  his  hatred  of  dis-  °^**»<*«'^-^-«*»*^ 
order,  and  his  great  simplicity  of  character,  fitted  him  well  to  give 
dignity  to  a  cause  which  ran  the  risk,  if  it  fell  into  inferior  hands,  of 
degenerating  into  a  selfish  and  riotous  uproar. 

Washington  at  once  hurried  to  the  seat  of  war,  but  before  he 
arrived  another  battle  had  been  fought.    A  narrow   „  ^,    , 

•^  Battl»  of 

channel  separates  Boston  from  another  town  of  the  name  Biuiker'a  hiu. 
of  Charlestown,  behind  which  rise  two  masses  of  high  ^^^  ' 
ground,  known  as  Breed's  and  Bunker^s  Hill,  from  which  Boston  is 
commanded.  Breed's  Hill  is  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  Boston.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  General  Gage,  whose  forces  had  been  raised  to 
10,000  men  by  reinforcements  under  Generals  Clinton,  Howe  and 
Burgoyne,  would  assume  the  offensive,  and  at  all  events  try  to  secure 
these  hills.  The  Americans  attempted  to  forestall  him,  and  some 
rude  defences  were  thrown  up  on  the  ridge  of  Breed^s  Hill.  About 
2000  English  were  sent  to  dislodge  them.  The  Americans  fought 
well,  more  than  once  the  Enjjlish  drew  back  before  their  fire,  but 
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rallied  by  Clinton,  they  eventually  took  the  position,  driving  the 
enemy,  more  than  twice  their  number,  in  disorder  along  Charlestown 
Neck,  where  they  were  open  to  the  fire  of  our  ships.  More  than  800 
of  the  English  fell  in  the  desperate  struggle. 


Battle  of  Bunkers  HiB 


til 


June  18-  1776. 


SCfiilE 


10  miles 


Salem 


-Concord    . 
o  o 


Lexington 


Bunk'ers  Ilii 

Breeds.Tlill 

I ^^=2^ 

,CILiRLESTO^^ 


Although  the  insurgent  troops  were  justly  proud  of  the  gallant 
Condition  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Tii^^Q  against  disciplined  forces,  the  army 
the^American  when  Washington  joined  it  was  not  such  as  a  general 
would  wish  to  command.  Even  in  the  late  l^attle  well 
authenticated  cases  of  cowardice  had  occurred  among  the  officers. 
The  militia  regiments  of  the  various  states  regarded  each  other  with 
jealous  eyes ;  there  was  no  sort  of  uniformity  of  dress,  no  trace  of 
soldierly  bearing;  the  soldiers  showed  little  subordination  to 
officers  scarcely  better  than  themselves ;  and,  worse  than  all,  there 
was  a  fearful  deficiency  of  powder.  It  taxed  the  ability  and  temper 
of  their  new  general  to  the  full  to  bring  the  motley  crowd  into 
order.  He  exacted  the  sternest  discipHne,  drew  a  shaq^  line  between 
the  officers  and  men,  procured  hunting  shirts  to  supply  the  lack  of 
uniform,  and  by  unremitting  toil  gradually  produced  a  tolerable 
army.  Why  General  Gage  looked  quietly  on  while  this  process 
was  being  carried  out  it  is  difficult  to  say.     Even  setting  aside  the 
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lack  of  ammunition,  of  which  however  he  was  fully  informed,  he  had 
troops  enough  to  have  destroyed  the  enemy  which  were  blockading 
him  without  difficulty,  and  might  thus  perhaps  have  ended  the  war 
at  a  blow. 

The  slowness  which  characterizes  the  English  generals  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  xheouve 
prevalent  idea  that  reconciliation  was  still  possible,  and  B™»ch  Petiuon. 
that  the  terrible  extremity  of  civil  war  might  be  avoided.  Even  at 
this  very  time  the  Congress  was  sending  to  the  King  a  last  appeal ; 
but  this  document,  known  as  the  OUve  Branch  Petition,  was  not 
received  in  England.  There  was  a  technical  objection  to  it  which 
secured  its  rejection ;  it  purported  to  come  from  the  Congress — an 
illegal  and  unrecognized  body.  The  Americans  could  scarcely 
indeed  have  expected  that  it  would  have  produced  any  effect.  It 
held  out  no  hope  of  concession,  but  expressed  only  vague  wishes  for 
reconciliation.  It  probably  served  the  turn  of  those  who  sent  it  by 
allowing  them  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  future  war  entirely  on  the 
English.  It  might  have  been  wise  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  even 
thus  late,  to  have  accepted  overtures  of  peace,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  stretch  of  wisdom  which  no  man  had  a  right  to  expect ;  for 
the  Congress  had  undoubtedly  by  its  action  assumed  a  position  of 
complete  independence  and  hostility  which  a  Government  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  overlook. 

Even  before  the  OHve  Branch  was  sent  the  Congress  had  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  Attack  on 
and  had  organized,  under  Generals  Montgomery  and  can*<i»- 
Arnold,  an  attack  upon  Canada,  which  General  Carleton  was  ill  pre- 
pared to  repel  with  less  than  1000  British  troops.  While  Montgomery 
crossed  Lake  Champlain  and  pushed  on  to  Montreal,  Arnold,  with 
incredible  labour,  had  made  his  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec, 
and  so  down  the  Chaudifere,  to  Quebec.  Unable  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  armies,  Carleton  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  the 
capital,  and  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham  succeeded  in  checking 
their  advance,  with  the  loss  of  Montgomery  their  leader.  Arnold 
could  do  no  more  than  keep  up  a  nominal  blockade,  so  ably  was  the 
defence  conducted,  and  the  general  who  superseded  him,  meeting 
with  no  sympathy  from  the  Canadians,  was  forced  to  withdraw  in 
disorder  beyond  Lake  Champlain. 

Meanwhile  the  dilatory  conduct  of  Gage,  who  had  now  been 
succeeded  by  General  Howe,  had  lost  Boston  to  the  English* 
Washington  bad  at  length  found  himself  strong  enough  to  take  and 
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fortify  the  Dorchester  Heights,  which  commanded  the  English  lines  on 
Boston  Neck.  A  general  engagement,  which  could  scarcely  have 
Howe  retires  ended  otherwise  than  favourably  to  the  English,  would 
to  Halifax.  havG  Still  rendered  the  town  tenable,  and  Howe  was 
inclined  to  bring  on  a  battle.  But  a  continued  course 
of  bad  weather  frustrated  his  plans,  and  thinking  that  for  military 
reasons  New  York,  where  the  royal  party  was  strong,  would  make  a 
better  base  of  operations,  he  determined  to  withdraw ;  he  accordingly 
removed  all  his  troops  to  Halifax,  there  to  await  promised  rein- 
forcements. So  long  were  the  fresh  troops  in  coming  that  Howe 
had  to  leave  Halifax  without  them.  There  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  supplying  him.  The  military  arrangements  of  England 
have  been  constantly  found  inefficient  at  the  opening  of  a  war ;  it 
was  only  by  purchasing  troops  at  an  exorbitant  price  from  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  that  the  immediate  want 
could  be  supplied.  It  was  therefore  only  on  a  limited  scale  that 
Howe  was  enabled  to  carry  out  that  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
troops  which  was  afterwards  continued  during  the  war ;  and  which 
consisted  of  making  New  York  the  centre  of  operations,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  two  subsidiary  forces,  the  one  acting  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  other  from  Canada*  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he 
despatched  a  force  against  Charleston,  in  Carolina,  under  General 
Clinton,  while  he  himself  moved  to  Sandy  Hook,  thus  threatening 
New  York,  whither  Washington  had  hastened  from  Boston.  He 
was  there  joined  in  July  by  his  brother.  Admiral  Lord  Howe, 
and  found  himself,  with  his  reinforcements  and  with  the  troops 
which  had  been  sent  to  Charleston  and  had  returned  upon  the 
failure  of  the  expedition,  at  the  head  of  nearly  30,000  men. 

Lord  Howe  brought  with  him  full  powers  for  himself  and  his 
Fresh  offers  of  ^^other  the  general,  empowering  them,  in  accordance 
conciliation  with  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  to  receive  the  submission 
of  any  colony,  and  after  such  submission  to  grant  pardon 
and  redress.  An  Imperial  nation,  defied  by  its  colonies  and  not  yet 
beaten,  could  hardly  offer  more,  and  to  those  not  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  what  was  going  on  in  America,  it  must  have  seemed  that 
there  was  every  chance  of  such  terms  being  accepted.  Never  as  yet 
had  the  chances  of  the  insurgents  seemed  so  smalL  It  is  true  that 
the  revolt  had  become  universal ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  commercial 
population  of  the  Northern  States  was  severely  tried,  and  seemed  to 
be  yielding  imder  the  depression  of  trade  caused  by  the  war.  The 
English  army  was  for  the  time  actually  more  numerous  than  that  of 
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Washington,  whose  troops,  nominally  but  27,000  strong,  were  dimin- 
ished by  illness  or  absence.     Those  who  remained  were  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  men  enlisted  for  short  periods,  who 
could  scarcely  be  properly  drilled  before  they  returned  to   their 
homes.    But  the  state  of  feeling  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.     It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  pardon  or  redress.     The  more  earnest  and 
violent  men  had,  as  is  usual  in  civil  commotions,  been  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  front.     The  idea  of  a  total  separation  from  England 
had   been    rapidly  gaining  ground ;    republican    and    democratic 
principles  had   made  their  appearance;    the   writings   of  Thomas 
Paine  had  been  published,  and  so  largely  were  his  views  received, 
that  a  declaration,  issued  by  the  aristocratic  State  of  Virginia,  served 
afterwards  as  the  model  for  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
issued  by  the  revolutionists  of  France ;  and  already,  before  the 
arrival  of  Howe  with   his  offer  of  pardon,  the  extreme  party  had 
determined  to  check  all  lukewarmness  and  put  an  end  to  all  chance 
of  reconciliation  by  taking  an  irretrievable  step.     In  June,  Lee  of 
Virginia  proposed  in  Congress  that  the  colonies  should    declare 
themselves  independent.      The   numbers   on   division 
proved  to  be  exactly  equal,  but  Dickinson,  the  ^vriter  of  independence, 
the  "  Pennsylvanian  Farmer's  Letters,"  and  the  leader  of  ^"^^  ^  ^"^■ 
the  moderate  party,  consented  to  withdraw,  and  the  motion  for  in- 
dependence was  thus  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.     The  document 
itself  is  not  a  very  powerful  one,  but  shows  how  abstract  political 
views  had  become  mingled  with  the  original  questions  in  dispute. 
It  is  based  on  the  Declaration  of  Virginia,  recapitulates  all  the  real  or 
fancied  grievances  of  the  colonies,  and,  with  curious  political  dis- 
honesty, attributes  them  all  to  the  personal  tyranny  of  the  King.    The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  issued  on  July  4th,  reached  Washin futon's 
army  just  before  Lord  Howe's  arrival ;  it  of  course  rendered  his 
pacific  mission  fruitless.     The  colonies  had  assumed  the  position  of 
an  independent  nation,  and  claimed  to  be  treated  ^vith  all  the  respect 
due  to  such  a  position.     Howe's  letters  to  Washington  were  even 
returned  unopened,  because  they  were  not  addressed  to  him  by  his 
full  military  style  and  title. 

To  the  English  nothing  now  remained  but  to  take  advantage  of 
the  superiority  of  their  troops.     An  attack  upon  the  lines 
of  Brooklyn,  at  the  end  of  Long  Island,  separated  from   Brooklyn. 
New  York  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  was  ordered.    The  '^^"  *^* 
Americans,  in  about  equal  numbers,  came  out  of  their  intrenchments 
and  for  the  first  time  during  the  war  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  open 
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field.  The  victoiy  of  the  English  troops  was  immediate  and  complete. 
It  was  due  only  to  Howe's  want  of  vigour  in  pressing  his  success 
that  Washington  was  able  to  withdraw  his  army  to  New  York, 
whence,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  his  ground,  he  retired  ultimately 
to  the  mainland,  taking  up  a  position  at  Kingsbridge,  and  leaving  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  was  plain  that  the  temporary 
militia  of  the  colonists  was  useless  against  regular  troops,  and  in 
'spite  of  its  republican  dread  of  a  standing  army,  the  Congress  at 
length  listened  to  Washington's  repeated  representations,  and  autho- 
rized the  enrolment  of  some  regular  troops.  But  for  more  than 
a  year  he  was  compelled  to  do  his  best  with  his  old  militia,  and 
nothing  but  the  continued  and  incomprehensible  slowness  of  the 
EngHsh  generals  saved  him  from  disaster.  Step  by  step  he  was 
driven  backwards,  till  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Delaware  and 
leave  the  whole  of  the  Jerseys  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  road 
to  Philadelphia  seemed  open,  and  the  Congress,  in  fear,  withdrew  to 
Baltimore.  But  the  English,  when  they  found  that  all  the  boats  on 
the  Delaware  had  been  removed,  quietly  withdrew  into  winter 
quarters  upon  a  very  extended  line,  and  waited  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice.  The  time  thus  wasted  lost 
them  aU  the  advantages  they  had  won,  and  gave  Washington  an 
opportunity  to  recover.  Eager  to  strike  some  blow  which  should 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  colonists  and  enable  him  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  extended 
line  of  the  English.  On  Christmas  evening,  trusting  to  the  effects  of 
the  day's  debauch,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  surprised  and  captured 
the  garrison  of  Trenton.  Cornwallis,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
advanced  troops  of  the  English,  came  to  the  rescue,  but  Washington 
by  another  night  march  swept  round  the  English  army,  waahington 
and  captured  or  destroyed  two  regiments  at  Princeton.  J^^^*"  ^^"^ 
He  was  unable  to  secure,  as  he  had  intended,  the  suppUes  Jan.  s.'  1777. 
at  Gloucester,  but  before  long  he  succeeded  in  clearing  New  Jersey 
of  the  English,  and  confining  them,  as  before,  to  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Howe  remained  idle  till  June,  thus  allowing  much  tinie  to  the 
Americans,  to  whom  time  was  everything.  But  in  Jime  preparations 
for  a  great  joint  movement  were  matured.  Not  only  Threefold  pian 
was  the  main  army  in  New  York  again  to  resume  <>'«»•  Engiiai». 
the  offensive,  but  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  possession  of 
Canada,  and  an  attack  organized  from  that  country.  This  branch  of 
the  combined  movement  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
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Burgoyne.  The  cieft  made  by  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  is  con- 
tinued northward  by  the  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  and  a  natural 
road  thus  formed  from  Canada  to  New  York.  Down  this  the 
Canadian  army  was  to  march,  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  Clinton, 
who  was  to  lead  troops  from  New  York  to  meet  it.  Thus  the  dis- 
affected provinces  of  New  England  would  be  severed  from  the  rest 

of  America. 

Howe's  army,  which  was  iiow  comparatively  powerful,  was  expected 
to  make  its  way  through  the  Jerseys,  and  to  complete  the  project  ol 
Howe's  expedi-  last  autumu  by  capturing  Philadelphia  ;  but,  finding 
tion  againBt  Washington  ready  to  oppose  his  advance,  he  suddenly 
Sept.  1777  withdrew  his  troops  and  embarked  them  m  the  neet. 

He  appeared  for  a  moment  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  but  again, 
finding  more  obstacles  than  he  had  expected,  took  to  the  sea,  and 
sailing  aU  round  the  promontory  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeake,  ultimately  arrived  at  the  top  of  that  piece  of  water  at 
the  Head  of  Elk,  nearly  as  far  from  Philadelphia  as  when  he  started. 
The  time  spent  in  making  this  long  circuit  enabled  Washington  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  cover  Philadelphia.  He  took  up  his  position 
in  Brandywine  Creek.  He  was  there  quite  outmanoeuvred.  While 
one  division  of  the  English  held  the  ground  in  front,  another  marched 
round  and  fell  upon  the  rear  and  left  flank,  and  completely  routed 
his  army.  He  still  tried  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill,  but  it 
was  passed  by  the  English  with  little  difficulty,  and  Philadelphia 
occupied.  The  capital  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  the 
expeditionary  character  of  the  attack  prevented  it  from  being  so 
effectual  as  a  steady  advance  would  have  been,  while  it  rendered  the 
conquest  nugatory  by  separating  it  entirely  from  New  York,  the 
real  basis  of  operations.  In  some  degree  to  correct  this  error,  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  direct  access  by  sea  by  the  capture  ol 
the  forts  which  held  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  For  this  purpose 
the  EngUsh  army  was  divided,  one  portion  remained  at  Germans- 
town  to  hold  Philadelphia,  and  the  rest  were  moved  to 
GermlMtown.  the  siegc  of  the  forts.  Washington  took  advantage  of 
^**  *•  the  weakness  of  his  immediate  opponents  and  attacked 

the  troops  at  Germanstown.  At  first  he  was  successful,  but  a  panic, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  seizes  young  and  half-disciplined  troops, 
changed  his  half-won  victory  to  defeat.  The  forts  of  the  Delaware 
were  at  length  captured,  and  the  operations  of  the  English  seemed 
to  have  been  thoroughly  successful. 

It  was  iadeed  a  moment  of  intense  depression  in  the  Ameiican 
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array  ;  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  patience  and  steadfastness 
of  Washington  could  have  saved  it.  Half-disciplined  ^jy,u„gt<,n 
troops,  many  of  them  inclined  to  desert,  or  to  leave  reorganizea  the 
their  standards  as  soon  as  their  short  time  of  enlistment  *™^' 
was  over,  thousands  without  shoes,  a  commissariat  ridiculously 
incompetent  and  notoriously  fraudulent,  a  civil  power  inclined  to 
meddle  and  complain  of  the  military  arrangements,  such  were  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  managed  in 
spite  of  all  to  keep  his  army  together,  and  to  induce  his  troops  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  a  wild  but  strong  position 
among  the  hills  on  the  Schuylkill  river  a  little  above  Philadelphia. 
News  from  the  North  came  to  cheer  him  in  his  distressed  condition. 
Though  successful  in  itself,  the  real  object  of  Howe's  expedition 
had  not  been  obtained,  it  had  not  enabled  the  army  of  New  York  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  Burgoyne,  and  that  general  had  Bargoyne'« 
been  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  army  on  the  di«"t«r»- 
17th  of  October.  In  June  he  had  advanced  along  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  anrl  had  taken  the  fortress  of  Ticouderoga,  Fort 
Anne,  and  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.  Hearing  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  supplies  but  slightly  guarded  at  Bennington,  on  the  road  to 
the  Connecticut  river,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  to  secure  them. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes ;  the  difficulties  proved 
greater  than  was  expected,  the  expedition  failed  and  had  to  retire  in 
haste,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery.  However,  trusting  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  army  from  New  York,  and  of  a  force  which  was 
to  make  its  way  from  the  great  lakes  by  Fort  Stanwix  down  the  upper 
Hudson  and  join  him  before  Albany,  Burgoyne  continued  to  advance. 
He  collected  thirty  days'  supplies  and  crossed  the  Hudson,  thus 
cutting  himself  off  from  Canada,  and  relying  for  safety  upon  his 
power  of  opening  communication  with  New  York.  The  militia  of 
the  neighbouring  district  at  once  rose  behind  him,  thus  completely 
severing  his  communications.  His  Indian  auxiliaries  had  left  him  ; 
he  could  not  rely  much  on  his  Canadian  troops,  and  now  found 
himself  in  face  of  General  Schuyler  with  16,000  men.  The  help  on 
which  he  had  calculated  did  not  come.  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger 
failed  before  Fort  Stanwix,  and  Clinton  was  unable  to  leave  New  York. 
Burgoyne  attempted  an  assault  on  the  American  position  before 
Behmus's  Heights,  north  of  Stillwater,  but  failed.  To  advance  seemed 
impossible,  he  therefore  ordered  a  retreat,  though  this  was  scarcely 
less  difficult.  He  had  told  Clinton  that  he  could  hold  out  till  the 
12th   of  October,  and  when   that  day  came  he  was  still  close  to 
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Saratoga,  and  now  neither  retreat  nor  advance  was  possible.  His 
boats  upon  the  lake,  which  afforded  him  his  sole  means  of  procuring 
supplies  or  of  transport,  had  been  destroyed ;  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  make  some  sort  of  surrender.  On  the  17th  of  October  a  conven- 
tion was  signed  by  which  he  surrendered  his  whole  force  to  General 
Gates,  who  had  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  American  troops. 
His  army  was  allowed  to  march  out  of  camp  with  the  honours  of  war 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  be 
forwarded  to  England,  under  promise  not  to  serve  again  during  the 
war.  Though  the  reception  of  the  prisoners  by  both  generals  and 
men  was  most  generous,  and  though  Burgoyne  lived  as  a  guest  in 
General  Schuyler's  house,  the  terms  of  the  convention  were  not 
honestly  fulfilled;  Burgoyne,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  return  to 
England,  but  the  main  part  of  the  army  was  detained  in  America 
for  several  years.  The  blame  of  this  breach  of  treaty  is  held  to 
attach  to  Congress  only,  and  not  to  Washington. 

The  autumn  session  of  1776  had  been  opened  with  a  speech  full 
Effect  of  Ame-  ^^  *^®  successes  of  the  English  arms.  The  battle  of 
rican  aflain  Brooklyn,  the  fall  of  New  York,  the  expulsion  of  the 
piSineBt.  invaders  from  Canada,  were  all  topics  of  congratulation. 
Oct.  1776.  rpj^g  feeling  of  the  nation  went  with  the  Government, 

and  the  opposition  in  Parliament  dwindled  to  a  very  small  minority ; 
but  in  spite  of  their  weakness  they  continued  to  urge  conciliatory 
measures,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  both  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  House,  amendments  in  that  sense  were  moved  to  the  address. 
So  plain  was  it,  however,  that  such  efforts  were  wholly  useless,  that 
Lord  Eockingham's  party  ostentatiously  retired  from  all  public 
questions,  attending  the  House  only  during  private  business.  Fox 
indeed,  who  had  left  the  ministry  in  177^,  and  had  become  the  fore- 
most champion  of  the  American  cause,  remained  in  his  place,  but 
the  rest  of  the  party  did  not  reappear,  till,  finding  their  step  worse 
than  useless,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  a  debate  upon  the  Civil 
List  to  return  to  public  life. 

This  debate  arose  on  a  demand  for  an  increase  to  the  Civil  List  of 
^100,000  a  year,  and  .£600,000  to-  pay  oft'  the  debts  already  owing, 
increaie  of  the  Under  the  existing  circumstances  the  necessity  for  the 
oivu  Li«t.  measure  was  obvious,  for  the  King's  ordinary  tradesmen 

were  unpaid,  and  his  servants'  wages  in  arrears.  The  Civil  List 
already  amounted  to  j£800,000  a  year,  and  the  known  personal  fru- 
gality of  the  King  and  Queen  rendered  the  disappearance  of  so  large 
a  sum  the  more  scandalous.     In  fact,  nearly  ^£600,000  had  been  spent 
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since  1769  in  secret  service.  It  was  easy  to  explain  the  insufficiency 
of  the  CivU  List  and  the  permanence  of  the  ministerial  majority  in 
Parliament ;  not  only  had  the  Pension  List  been  largely  increased, 
but  there  were  a  swarm  of  sinecure  officers  about  the  Court,  from 
grand  falconers  in  the  House  of  Peers  to  turnspits  of  the  kitchen 
who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Civil  List  was  increased, 
but  the  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  expression,  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  of  the  feeling  of  the  House,  that  under  the 
existing  pressure  of  taxation  such  extravagant  use  of  public  money 
was  much  to  be  blamed, — words  which  were  subsequently  formally 
accepted  by  the  House  as  their  own. 

The  session  closed  with  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition, 
On  this  occasion  it  was  Lord  Chatham  who  led  the   ^^^y.^., 
attack.    He  returned,  after  two  years  of  illness,  and  still   motion, 
swathed  in  flannel,  to  move  an  address,  urging  the  King   *^*^  ^°'  ^^^  ' 
to  arrest  the  misfortunes  in  America.     The  measures  he  advised  were 
unconditional  redress  of  grievances,  and  repeal  of  all  penal  statutes ;  in 
other  words,  he  would  have  granted  aU  the  demands  of  the  Americans 
with  the  exception  of  their  independence.     But,  while  urging  mode- 
rate counsels  with  regard  to  America,  he  blazed  out  at  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  of  the  colonists  with  the  French,  and  demanded  instant  war. 
His  motion  was  of  course  lost.     His  fears  of  an  alliance   ^Lmerican 
with  France  were  not  however  unfounded ;  already,  be-  intrigueiwith 
fore  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Silas  Deane  had 
been  sent  over  to  Europe  to  try  and  make  some  an-angement.     If  the 
confession  of  the  culprit  is  to  be  believed,  Deane's  handiwork  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  nefarious  plans  of  a  man  called  John  the  Painter,  who 
in  the  December  of  the  preceding  year  (1776)  had  attempted  to  fire 
the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth.    Again,  immediately  after  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  Adams  and  Franklin  had  been  sent  over  as 
accredited  agents  to  make  a  commercial  and  defensive  alliance  with 
France.    But  though  they  had  been  well  received  both  by  the  min- 
istry and  by  the  salons  of  Paris,  where  for  the  time  Franklin  was 
the  fashion,  their  representations  were  mistrusted,  and  no  real  help 
was  given.     The  French  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  a  failing  cause, 
and  continued  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  friendship  with  England, 
even,  at  the  instigation  of  our  ambassador,  issuing,  though  probably 
intentionally  too  late,  a  Uttre  de  cachet  to   stop   the   Marquis   of 
Lafayette  from  sailing  to  join  the  colonists.     He  had  no  difficulty  in 
avoiding  it,  and  was  present  with  Washington  during  the  Philadel- 
phian  campaign.     But  the  Court  of  France  was  in  fact  only  watching 
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tlie  turn  of  events.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  had  scarcely 
France  ackncw-  reached  Europe  before  the  independence  of  America 
ledges  the  ^-^^3  acknowledged  and  a  commercial  treaty  made.     In 

ot  America.  case  of  FraDce  becoming  involved  in  the  war  with  Eng- 

Dec.  1777.  l;mdj  tMs  treaty  was  to  be  extended  into  one  by  which 

France  engaged  to  supply  military  assistance  on  the  sole  condition 
that  America  should  never  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain. 

Already,  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  autumn 
chathaca'B  scssiou,  rumouTs  of  BuTgoyue's  difficulties  had  reached 

ParSifnt.  England,  though  no  news  of  his  final  disaster  had 
Nov.  20, 1777  arrived.  The  danger  of  war  with  France,  to  which 
Chatham  had  alluded  in  the  spring,  seemed  to  increase,  and  men's 
thoughts  began  to  turn  towards  the  great  statesman  who  had  before 
saved  England  in  similar  difficulties.  Nor  did  Chatham  refuse  to 
respond  to  the  general  expectation ;  not  for  many  years  had  he  shown 
such  activity  a3  in  this  session.  In  moving  an  amendment  on  tlie 
address,  he  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from  America, 
stigmatized  with  due  severity  the  employment  of  savage  Indians  in 
the  war,  and  strove  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  against  France. 
But  the  energy  and  eloquence  he  exhibited  throughout  the  session 
were  unavailing.  He  consistently  upheld  the  view  that  conquest  of 
America  was  quite  impossible,  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  that  all  the  demands  of  the  colonists  should  be 
granted  with  the  exception  of  independence.  This,  he  said  in  the 
strongest  words,  it  was  impossible  for  England  to  grant.  He  relied, 
no  doubt,  on  the  natural  hostility  between  the  colonists  and  France, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  had  he  been  placed  in  office,  his  policy  might 
have  been  successful.  He  was  loved  and  trusted  by  the  Americans ; 
concessions  from  his  hands  might  have  been  received.  He  was 
feared  by  France;  his  plan  of  removing  the  troops  from  America 
would  have  left  the  resources  of  England  free  for  a  foreign  w<xr ;  his 
threats  /vnd  his  name  might  have  deterred  the  French  from  war. 
But  certainly  no  other  man  could  carry  out  such  a  policy,  and  so  i1 
was  generally  felt ;  North  himself  acknowledged  the  impossibility, 
and  was  anxious  to  resign  ;  Lord  George  Germaine  (Sackville),  who, 
disgraced  at  Minden  as  a  military  man,  had  become  as  member  of  the 
Government  the  chief  supporter  of  repressive  measures  in  America,  was 
also  preparing  to  give  up  his  post.  The  ministry  seemed  on  the  point 
of  giviDg  way,  and  indeed  the  necessity  for  such  a  step  was  increasing 
rapidly.     Early  in   December   came   the   terrible  nevs  of  Saratoga, 
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and  three  weeks  later  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  between  France 
and  the  colonies  were  agreed  upon,  though  the  French  ministry 
had  not  scrupled  to  cover  their  intentions  by  false  statements  on  the 
matter. 

The  Opposition  began  to  feel  triumphant.     Though  still  quite 
outvoted  in  the  House,  they  knew  that  the  majority  turned  with  the 
ministry,  whatever  it  might  be ;  but  they  did  not  sufficiently  reckon 
on  the  King's   obstinacy.     He   had  been  right  in  his  boast  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign ;  he  was  thoroughly  English ;  he  reflected  and 
sympathized  with  the  most  vulgar  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.      The  disasters  in  America  had  called   out    considerable 
enthusiasm  in  England ;   money  had  been  largely  subscribed  for 
keeping  up  more  troops,  and  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  evidently 
for  pressing  the  war  with   energy,  regardless  of  con-   The  King 
sequences.     In  vain  did  Lord  North  express  his  desire   North  m^Si^ 
to   resign,   and  declare   the   necessity  of   conciliatory   «^<'3ce. 
measures.    The  King,  strong  in  the  popular  feeling,  reproached  him 
for  intending  to  desert  him,  as  he  called  it.     On  further  pressure  he 
gave  him  leave  to  apply  to  Chatham  and  the  Whigs,  but  only  on  the 
absurd  condition,  that  they  should  join  the  present  ministry,  serve 
under   Lord   North,  and  carry  out  the  same  policy  as  the  existing 
Government.     He  would  not  hear  of  the  ministry  being  put  frankly 
into  Chatham^s  hands.     As  usual,  Lord  North  yielded,  and  consented 
to  stay  in  office.     He  even  consented  to  bring  in   bills  absolutely 
reversing  all  his  own  policy,  and  which  could  have  come  with  good 
grace  only  from  the  Opposition.     His  Conciliation  Bill,  now  in  the 
hands    of  the  ministry,   was  carried  without  difficulty,    and    all 
American  demands,  short  of  independence,  were  granted ; 
all  officers  appointed  by  Congress  acknowledged,  and   cocciUatior 
commissioners,  with  the  most  ample  powers  to  discuss    ^"^ 
and  arrange  all  points  of  quarrel,  appointed.     North  still  wished  that, 
as  this  was  in  fact  the  Opposition  policy,  the  Opposition  should  have 
the  duty  of  putting  it  into  effect ;  but  the  King  and  the  course  of 
events  were  too  strong  for  him.     The  Conciliation  Bill  had  hardly 
passed  when  an  open  rupture  with  France  took  place.   Rapture  with 
The  treaty  concluded  on  the  6th  of  February  was  notified    France, 
in  insulting  terms  to  the  English  Court.    Such  a  treaty  was  followed 
by  the  inevitable  withdrawal  of  ambassadors,  and  war  with  France 
was  in  fact  upon  us. 

To  the  0]3])osition  it  seemed  as  it  the  play  had  been  played  out. 
They  were  inclined  for  immediate  submission.    If  England  could  not 
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conquer  America  alone,  what  hope  was  there  of  conquering  America 
joined  with  France  with  the  whole  hoiise  of  Bourbon  in  its  wakel 
They  urged  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies.  Such,  as  has  been  before  explained,  were  not  the  views  of 
Chatham  ;  his  spirit  rose  with  the  idea  of  war  with  his  old  enemy, 
and  he  relied  on  his  own  ability,  not  indeed  to  conquer,  but  to  con- 
ciliate America  while  he  crushed  France.  His  plan  was  never  put 
to  the  test  On  the  7th  of  April  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  all  troops  should  at  once  be  withdrawn  from 
America,  and  a  peace  concluded,  which  of  course  implied  the 
independence  of  the  contracting  parties.  Chatham,  very  weak  and 
ill,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  went  down  on  purpose  to 
oppose  the  motion.  Scarcely  able  to  walk,  his  feeble  steps  were  sup- 
ported by  his  son  William  and  his  son-in-law  Lord  Mahon.  After 
healing  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion,  he  rose  with  difficulty,  and 
resting  on  his  crutch,  and  with  his  eyes  looking  unnaturally  vivid  in  his 
shrunk  face  and  under  his  great  wig,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  vigorous 
reply.  His  voice  was  ver}'  low,  and  at  times  his  memory  failed,  but 
here  and  there  his  eloquence  rose  to  its  old  pitch,  and  he  again  thrilled 
his  hearers  as  he  recounted  the  dangers  which  England  had  outlived, 
and  demanded  whether  the  country  which  but  seventeen  years  ago 
was  the  terror  of  the  world  "  was  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient 
inveterate  enemy,  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace."  The  Duke 
replied  ui  a  weak  speech ;  and  Chatham  rose  again,  eager  to  answer 
him,  but  before  he  could  speak  he  was  seen  to  gasp,  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  to  sink  back,  apparently  dyiug. 
cb!tham.  The  death  of  this  greatest  of  English  statesmen  put  an 

May  11, 1778.      ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  q£  ^  ^^^  policy.    Uuless  the  Americans 

received  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  well — which  was 
most  unlikely — the  war  must  be  fought  out.  Every  honour  was 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Chatham.  He  was  voted  a  public  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  monument,  which  is  placed  over  the  door 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey,  and  represents  him  with  his  arm  raised 
in  the  act  of  speaking.  His  debts  were  paid  and  a  large  pension 
settled  on  his  fandly.  Four  Lords  protested  against  these  honours 
and  the  ministerial  people  kept  chiefly  aloof  from  his  funeral  But 
the  feeling  of  regret  and  admiration  was  universal.  The  Duke  ol 
Richmond's  motion  was  of  course  negatived,  and  it  remained  to  be 
seen  what  the  Commissioners  could  do. 

Before  that  question  could  be  answered  a  subject  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  Parliament  said  nation  which  was  destined  to 
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play  an  important  part  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  American  con- 
test as  a  party  test.  This  was  the  question  of  Catholic  relief.  The 
laws  still  existing  against  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
were  most  severe  In  character.  They  had  been  enacted  ^^^  against 
chiefly  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when  England  was  Komancathouos 
still  in  mortal  terror  of  the  restoration  of  the  malign  ^^'^^ 
influence  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  religion,  and  they  bore  the  marks  of 
their  origin ;  many  of  them  were  indeed,  as  Dunning  said  in  seconding 
the  motion  for  their  repeal,  a  disgr8.ce  to  humanity.  Sir  George  Savile, 
member  for  Yorkshire  and  a  great  Whig  leader,  moved  the  repeal  of 
Bome  of  them ;  he  had  no  intention,  he  said,  of  touching  the  whole  penal 
code  against  Catholics,  and  was  willing  to  substitute  a  test ;  but  he 
moved  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  laws.  These  were 
the  law  which  punished  the  celebration  of  Catholic  worship  as 
felony  in  a  foreigner,  as  high  treason  in  a  native,  and  the  laws  by 
which  the  estates  of  Popish  heirs  educated  abroad  passed  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir,  by  which  a  Protestant  heir  could  take  possession 
of  his  father's  or  other  relative's  estate  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
real  proprietor,  and  by  which  Papists  could  acquire  property  only 
by  descent.  The  first  law  was  so  monstrous,  and  the  others  so  evi- 
dently tended  to  foster  the  worst  forms  of  family  division  and  public 
informing,  that  their  repeal  met  with  little  opposition.  Dundas, 
Lord  Advocate,  promised  a  similar  Bill  for  Scotland.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  opposition.  The  Scotch  were  indignant  at  any  sign  of 
toleration,  and  organized  a  resistance  which  speedily  spread  into  Eng- 
land. The  Protestants  found  a  mouthpiece  in  Lord  George  Gordon, 
a  young  man  of  slender  intellect,  and  nearly  mad  on  religious  topics ; 
although  his  principles  were  so  unsettled  that  he  died  a  Jew,  he  now 
threw  himself  with  frenzied  vehemence  into  the  Protestant  move- 
ment. The  King,  with  his  usual  power  of  sympathizing  with  the 
narrower  views  of  his  people,  took  up  the  same  side,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  Catholic  emancipation  served  as  a  test  by 
which  to  trv  whether  his  ministers  would  be  subservient  or  not. 

Meanwhile  the  Commissioners  under  the  Conciliatory  Bills  had 
reached  America  (May  1778).  It  was  at  once  plain  that  ^^^^^^^^^ 
they  were  too  late.  The  French  alliance  had  been  made  concuutory 
known,  and  the  Americans  were  as  yet  full  of  enthu-  **  "^ 
siasm  for  their  allies.  For  a  time  the  influence  of  Washington  had 
b(>en  shaken.  His  toilsome  but  inglorious  work  of  reconstituting  the 
army  of  Valley  Forge  had  been  unfavourably  contrasted  with  the 
brilliant  success  of  Saratoga ;  Gates,  a  man  in  every  way  his  inferior, 
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had  been  mX  up  as  his  rival,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  war  committee, 
which  overruled  Washington's  advice  and  wishes.  But  the  ridiculous 
failure  of  a  plan  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  French,  the  committee 
had  suggested  for  attacking  Canada  had  brought  the  Congress  to 
reason,  and  their  trust  in  Washington  had  been  restored.  The  division 
of  interests  which  had  threatened  the  rising  republic  was  thus  healed, 
and  the  Commissioners  found  a  unanimous  feeling  against  entertaining 
their  suggestions.  Nor  had  the  success  of  the  English  been  such  as 
to  assist  their  views.  After  a  winter  idly  spent  in  Philadelphia,  Sir 
William  Howe  had  been  succeeded  by  Clinton,  who  had  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  his  army  to  New  York,  which  "with  Rhode 
Island  were  the  sole  possessions  left  to  England.  The  answer 
which  the  Commissioners  received  was  therefore  very  decided.  No 
such  questions  as  were  raised  could  be  considered  till  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  England  were  withdrawn  or  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  acknowledged.  The  Commissioners  could  only  retire,  leaving 
behind  them  a  manifesto  threatening  the  utmost  severities  of  war. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  which  the  French  alliance  aroused  in 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  treaty  was  not 
advantageous  to  them.  A  joint  attack  upon  Rhode  Island  brought  to 
light  the  dislike  and  jealousy  between  the  new  allies  which  Chatham 
had  foreseen.  The  timely  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  compelled 
the  French  admiral,  d'Estaing,  to  leave  the  coast.  The  Americans 
thought  themselves  deserted  and  gave  up  the  siege.  Their  general, 
Sullivan,  published  an  indignant  general  order,  and  addressed  to 
Efiect  of  the  d'Estaing  a  sharp  remonstrance.  In  deep  dudgeon,  he 
*ui&nce  ceased  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  assist  the  Americans, 

ALeri^  and  and  acted  wholly  for  French  interests,  trying  to  excite  a 
'^^^^'  national  sympathy  in  Canada,  and  finally  sailing  away  to 

the  West  Indies.  For  the  time  the  French  were  almost  as  unpopular 
with  the  colonists  as  the  English.  In  other  respects  the  year's  cam- 
paign was  rather  in  favour  of  England*  Georgia  was  occupied 
by  an  expedition  sent  from  New  York,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia 
was  captured  from  the  French.  But  the  object  of  the  alliance  was 
really  obtained,  for  the  war  was  no  longer  confined  to  America. 

Resting  on  the  support  of  the  King,  and  backed  in  its  American 
policy  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  North's  ministry,  in  spite 
of  the  poor  success  which  had  attended  our  arms  in 
If  N^rth"  America,  had  hitherto  had  an  appearance  of  strength. 

°^i*»***^'  It  was  now,  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  years,  to  succumb 

to  a  succession  of  difficulties  which  brought  to  light  its  inherent  in- 
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efficiency.  The  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  war  brought  the  first 
danger.  A  powerful  fleet  had  been  sent  into  the  Channel  under  Keppel, 
which  at  the  mere  rumour  of  the  approach  of  a  superior  fleet  of  the 
French  retired.  When  strongly  reinforced,  it  brought  the  enemy  to 
action  ofl"  Ushant,  but  after  some  hours^  fighting  the  two  fleets  with- 
drew, without  the  slightest  advantage  on  either  side ;  not  one  ship  of 
either  nation  had  struck.  To  shield  himself  from  the  natural  indig- 
nation felt  at  so  ridiculous  a  result,  Keppel  tried  to  throw  the  blame 
on  Pallisser,  his  second  in  command.  As  Keppel  was  in  opposition, 
and  Pallisser  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  recriminations  of  the 
admirals  were  taken  up  by  their  respective  parties,  and  a  vehement 
parliamentary  war  arose.  At  length  Keppel  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  court  martial,  but  the  people  as  well  as  the  Parliament  had  joined 
in  the  quarrel  ;  there  were  violent  demonstrations  in  his  favour,  and 
the  case  being  in  fact  prejudged,  the  trial  ended  in  his  triumphant 
acquittal.  A  far  less  complete  and  unqualified  sentence  of  approval 
awaited  Pallisser  when  he  in  turn  was  tried.  Already  it  was  evident 
that  the  hold  of  North's  ministry  was  shaken  ;  it  had  now  to  face  a 
direct  attack  in  Parliament.  Burgoyne  and  Howe,  both  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  eager  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  the  recent 
miscarriages  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Government ;  and  an  attack 
on  the  Admiralty  was  so  successful,  that  Lord  Sandwich  was  only 
rescued  by  a  narrow  majority  from  censure  by  the  declaration  of 
Lord  North  that  he  would  resign  were  the  censure  earned.  In  his 
difficulties  Lord  North  made  some  overtures  to  the  Whigs,  but 
all  negotiations  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  restrictions  placed  on 
them  by  the  King,  who  w^ould  indeed  allow  new  ministers  to  be 
introduced,  but  would  hear  of  no  new  measures.  With  the  fatal 
facility  which  marred  his  character,  North  yielded  to  the  King's 
stronger  will,  and  remained  in  office  against  his  own  comictions,  a 
mere  official  to  cany  out  the  policy  of  his  master.  His  difficulties 
were  further  increased  when  Spain  followed  in  the  wake  of  France 
and  also  declared  war ;  and  the  united  fleets  of  the  two  countries 
assembled,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  invading  England.  In 
spite  of  a  considerable  exhibition  of  national  spirit,  it  was  all  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  who  had  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  could  do  to 
cover  the  coast  of  England  and  postpone  a  general  engagement. 
Fortunately,  though  the  allies  were  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  their 
ships  were  iU  supplied  and  scarcely  seaworthy,  and  they  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  to  their  respective  countries,  leaving  the 
Channel  free. 
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But  it  wes  not  only  from  abroad  that  dangers  were  gathering 
round  England.  The  Irish,  whom  the  people  and  Government  of 
England  have  always  regarded  as  a  colony,  und  treated  in  the  same 
Wflnuaegia  Spirit  of  jealous  selfishness  that  had  alienated  the 
Ireland.  Americans,  begau  to  think  of  following  the  example  of 

these  colonists      Their  trade  had  always  been  avowedly  governed 
and  confined  to  suit,  not  Irish,  but  English  interests.     In  addition  to 
the  usual  restrictions,  they  had  been  suffering  from  an  embargo  on 
their  provision  trade  with  America,  and  their  other  industries  were 
sinking  in  the  general  depression.     When  they  saw  Lord  North  pro- 
posing conciliatory  measures,   and    promising  relaxation  of  trade 
restrictions  to  America,  they  not  unnaturally  began  to  raise  their 
claims  to  similar  indulgences.     Their  requests  were  so  reasonable  that 
some  small  relief  was  given,  but  Lord  North  was  afraid  to  carry  out 
to  the  full  a  policy  of  free  trade  in  face  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
the  great  trading  cities  of  England,  where,  with  true  commercial 
selfishness,   any  chance   of  a  new  competitor   was  regarded  with 
vehement  dislike.    Burke  was  brave  enough  to  speak  heartily  in 
favour  of  the  Irish,  in  spite  of  instructions  from  his  Bristol  con- 
Btituents  ;  his  bravery  cost  him  his  seat  at  the  next  election.     With 
their  fair  claims  thus  trifled  with,  the  Irish  again  learnt  a  lesson 
from  America.    What  could  not  be  got  by  asking  might  be  yielded 
to  an  armed  nation.     On  the  pretext  of  an  intended  attack  by  the 
French  on  Belfast,  soldiers  were  demanded.     But  Ireland  had  been 
denuded  of  troops  for  the  American  war;  no  troops  could  be  sent. 
The  inhabitants  had  now  their  excuse  for  arming  themselves.     Quite 
without  disturbance,  and  with  loyal  protestations,  volunteer  corps 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country ;  by  the  end  of  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  influence  of  Government,  they  numbered  50,000  men.     In  the 
presence  of  this  army,  with  the  Dublin  companies  in  arms  before 
the  doors,  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1779  met.    The  national  cause  had 
found  an  energetic  and  eloquent  leader  in  Henry  Grattan.     He  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  demanding  free  trade  as  the  national 
nght  of  Ireland.     The   amendment  passed   unopposed,    and   was 
carried  by  the  volunteers  in  triumph  to  the  castle.     Encouraged  by 
this  success,  backed  by  the  armed  force  around  them,  and  by  the 
populace  of  the  city,  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  the  strong  measure 
of  granting  suppUes  for  six   months  only.     Such  events  at   once 
attracted  attention  in  England,  and  votes  of  censure  were  moved  bv 
the  Opposition  on  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.    But  Lord 
North  had  also  learnt  wisdom  from  American  affairs,  and  eariy 


In  1780  he  passed  Bills  acknowledging  the  commercial  equality  of 
Ireland  and  a  free  export  of  their  chief  commodities. 

But  even  Ireland  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  Lord  North's 
troubles.  The  feeling  against  government  by  influence  Difficulties  from 
had  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  With  characteristic  .p^uc™ 
selfishness,  the  mass  of  the  people  had  sympathized  with  EngUnd. 
the  war,  which  seemed  to  some  rebellion  against  the  natural  supre- 
macy of  Englishmen,  and  which  others  saw  clearly  was  a  revolt 
against  that  commercial  system  which  they  regarded  as  the  chief 
safeguard  of  their  own  interests.  But  want  of  success,  increased  tax- 
ation, and  a  diminution  of  trade,  began  to  change  the  current  of 
opinion,  and  men  observed  with  jealousy  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing any  measure  against  the  influence  of  the  Court.  The  King  had 
completely  triumphed,  and  by  means  of  his  friends,  his  pensioners, 
contractors,  and  sinecurists,  could  at  all  times  command  a  large 
majority  in  Parliament.  The  Whigs,  finding  that  influence  which 
they  had  so  long  wielded  thus  transferred  to  other  hands,  began  to 
see  the  enormity  of  such  a  system,  and  the  great  leaders  of  the  party, 
whose  territorial  power  was  very  great,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  reform  movement  which  soon  became  important.  In  the 
autumn  of  1779  motions  for  economical  reform  were  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  rejected;  but  in  December  the 
general  feeling,  and  the  determination  of  the  Whigs  to  create  an 
organization  outside  the  House,  were  shown  by  a  great  meeting  in 
York,  attended  by  a  large  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county. 
This  influential  meeting  was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  sort  in 
many  counties,  and  the  organizers  of  the  party  went  so  far  as  to 
establish  committees  of  correspondence  on  the  model  of  the  com- 
mittees in  America.  Twenty-three  counties  and  many  large  towns, 
in  spite  of  the  constant  opposition  of  the  Government,  sent  up 
petitions  like  the  one  agreed  to  in  Yorkshire,  demanding  a  reduction 
in  exorbitant  emoluments  and  the  abolition  of  sinecures.  Sir  Gteorge 
Savile  presented  the  Yorkshire  petition  on  the  8th  of  February, 
and  three  days  afterwards  Burke  introduced  a  great  measure  for 
economical  reform  of  which  he  had  already  given  notice.  Lord 
North  found  it  so  impossible  to  oppose  him,  tiat  the  BUI  passed 
almost  unanimously  into  Committee.  It  there,  however,  encountered 
a  most  vigorous  resistance,  and  was  finally  destroyed  piecemeal 
But  the  movement,  once  started,  continued  its  course,  ilr.  Crewe 
introduced  a  Bill  to  deprive  revenue  officers  of  their  votes,  and  Sir 
Philip  Gierke   another   for  the  exclusion  of  contractors   from  the 
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House.  Outside  the  House  the  pressure  became  heavier  and  heavier, 
till  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  April,  after  a  great  meeting  of  the  people 
of  Westminster,  where  Fox  had  harangued,  and  which  was  thought 
sufficiently  dangerous  to  demand  the  presence  of  troops.  Dunning 
rose  in  the  House,  and  after  blaming  the  ministry  for  their  under- 
hand obstruction  to  Burke's  Bill,  produced  the  startling  resolution, 
that  "  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
This  resolution,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
against  Government  by  a  majority  of  eighteen.  It  was  followed 
by  two  other  resolutions  in  the  same  direction,  one  declaring  the 
right  of  the  House  to  reform  the  Civil  List,  the  other  that  the  abuses 
complained  of  should  be  inmiediately  redressed.  Both  were  carried. 
But  when  the  House  again  met,  and  he  proceeded  to  more  detailed 
motions,  Dunning  found  that  the  corrupt  body  he  addressed,  though 
willing  enough  to  affirm  abstract  resolutions,  had  no  real  liking  for 
reform.  His  majorities  rapidly  diminished,  and  finally  no  action  was 
taken  upon  the  resolutions  which  he  had  carried. 

Scarcely  had   the  ministry  managed  to  escape  from   Dunning's 

Lord  oeor  e   ''^solutions  wheu  a  new  danger  came  upon  them.     This 

Gordon  riots.       time  they  did  not  stand  alone.     All  parties  in  the  House 

June  1780.  -^^j^  ^^  j^^  ^^  repel  a  common  enemy.     It  has  been 

mentioned  that  a  measure  of  Sir  George  Savile's  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  had  been  carried,  and 
that  the  motion  of  introducing  a  similar  measure  for  Scotland  had 
caused  much  displeasure  in  that  country.  The  feeling  spread,  and 
Protestant  associations  formed  themselves  throughout  England,  and 
fixed  upon  the  crackbrained  Lord  George  Gordon  for  their  chief  and 
representative.  The  agitation  had  been  kept  up  during  the  last 
year,  and  now  Lord  George  wanted  a  great  demonstration  and  petition 
to  be  got  up.  He  declined  to  present  the  petition  unless  accom- 
panied by  20,000  followers,  who  were  to  meet  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
adorned  with  blue  cockades.  Instead  of  20,000,  some  60,000  men 
were  present,  and  proceeded  to  march  across  London  Bridge  to  the 
Parliament  House.  There,  in  Palace  Yard,  they  held  their  position 
unmolested,  while  they  attacked  and  ill  used  any  obnoxious  Peers, 
or  broke  into  the  lobby  of  the  Lower  House,  and,  with  their  excitement 
kept  alive  by  addresses  which  Lord  George  delivered  from  the  staircase 
above,  demanded  that  their  petition  should  be  at  once  attended  to. 
Lord  George  was  brought  to  some  reason  by  a  threat  of  personal 
violence  if  he  continued  his  foolish  behaviour,  and  the  military  at 
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length  arriving,  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  Parliament  House 
were  cleared.  But  though  foiled  in  their  wish  to  intimidate  the  House, 
the  mob  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  the  unaccountable  and 
timorous  delay  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  whether  ministry  or 
magistrates,  allowed  the  riot  to  reach  such  a  height  that  it  could  be 
with  difficulty  controlled.  That  night  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian 
and  Bavarian  embassies  were  burnt,  and  after  a  day  of  comparative 
quiet,  the  mob,  finding  itself  unopposed,  proceeded  to  renewed  acts 
of  violence.  For  four  days  London  was  in  its  hands.  The  prisons 
were  broken  open,  CathoUc  chapels  burnt  and  sacked,  the  shops  of 
Catholic  tradesmen  pillaged,  and  the  houses  of  those  who  were 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims  either  destroyed,  as 
those  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  George  Savile,  or  kept  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Johnson  tells  us  how  he  saw  the  mob,  quietly  and  undisturbed, 
destroying  the  sessions  house  in  the  Old  Bailey.  Horace  Walpole 
found  Lord  Hertford's  house  barricaded  and  the  lord  himself  and 
his  sons  loading  their  muskets  in  expectation  of  an  assault.  On  the 
7th  the  tumult  rose  to  its  height.  This  was  the  fifth  day  of  the 
riots.  The  town  was  so  intimidated  that  blue  flags  and  strips  of  blue 
were  shown  on  most  houses,  and  few  came  out  without  the  blue 
cockade.  The  rioters  had  long  since  passed  from  under  the  control 
of  their  religious  leaders,  and  were  guided  by  leaders  of  their  own. 
On  this  day  more  than  one  attack  was  made  on  the  Bank,  headed  by 
a  fellow  mounted  on  a  brewer's  horse,  with  a  harness  of  the  chains 
of  Newgate  jingling  about  him.  More  chapels  were  sacked,  more 
prisons  opened.  No  less  than  thirty-six  fires  were  blazing  at  once. 
The  most  fearful  scene  was  in  Holbom,  where  Mr.  Langdale's 
distillery  was  broken  open  and  set  on  fire.  There,  amid  the  flames 
fed  by  constant  supplies  of  spirit,  the  wretched  rioters  flew  upon  the 
liquor,  drinking  the  gin  from  pails,  or  lying  grovelling  and  lapping 
it  from  the  kennel ;  many  died  of  actual  drunkenness,  many  more 
perished  helplessly  in  the  flames.  It  was  time  that  something  should 
be  done,  yet  the  ministry  and  magistrates  alike  shrank  from  doing 
anything.  There  was  a  notion  abroad  that  the  military  might  not 
act  till  an  hour  after  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read  by  a  magistrate, 
and  courageous  magistrates  could  not  be  found ;  nor  was  it  forgotten 
that  on  previous  occasions  soldiers  had  been  harshly  treated  by  juries 
for  over  zeaL  The  emergency  was  one  which  well  suited  the  dogged 
and  courageous  character  of  the  King.  On  the  7th  he  sunmioned 
a  Privy  Council,  and  put  to  it  the  question  whether  the  soldiers 
might  be  emj^oyed  without  the  machinery  of  the  Riot  Act.  None 
flON.  MOV.  [t] 
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of  the  members  of  the  Council  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  such  a  course,  and  the  Council  had  almost  separated 
without  doing  anything,  when  George  called  upon  Wedderbum,  who 
was  present  as  legal  assessor,  to  state  the  view  of  the  common  law. 
He  unhesitatingly  said  that  a  soldier  did  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen, 
and  might,  and  should,  interfere  to  prevent  acts  of  felony.  This  was 
all  the  King  required.  There  were  10,000  troops  in  London,  and 
he  now  felt  he  might  act  energetically.  Orders  were  sent  to  Lord 
Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  to  that  effect,  and  that  evening  and 
during  the  night  such  vigorous  measures  were  taken  that  the  mob 
was  at  once  crushed  and  the  crisis  over.  The  numbers  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  military  were  not  less  than  500,  and  probably  very 
many  more,  as  many  were  carried  off  privately.  Undoubtedly  the 
King's  decision  on  this  occasion  saved  London.  Of  the  prisoners 
some  twenty-nine  were  executed.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  tried  and 
Trial  of  Lord  couvicted  of  Criminal  negligence.  Lord  George  Gordon 
George  cjordon.  yp-^g  arrested  and  foolishly  tried  for  high  treason.  Wed- 
derbum had  meanwhile  become  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  before  him 
he  was  tried.  The  Judge's  address  was  more  like  the  pleading  of  an 
advocate  than  the  charge  of  a  judge,  and  people  felt  it  so ;  the  turn  of 
feeling  also  had  a  little  changed,  and  Lord  George  was  acquitted.  He 
died,  a  Jew,  in  1793  of  gaol  distemper  caught  in  Newgate,  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  libelling  the  Queen  of  France.  When  the 
House  of  Commons  again  assembled  the  gigantic  Protestant  petition 
was  considered.  It  was  met  by  five  resolutions,  the  joint  work  of 
the  political  enemies  Burke  and  North,  which  declared  the  continual 
approval  of  the  Commons  of  the  late  Act  of  Toleration. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  at  home  there  had  been  some  rays 
o^nag  ^  of  comfort  from  the  success  of  both  fleet  and  army  abroad. 

"^""  Early  in  the  year  Rodney  had  been  placed  in  command  of 

a  fleet  which  was  to  act  in  the  West  Indies.  On  his  way  out  he  had 
jo^iney'.  instructions  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  closely 

vieterj.  invested  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with   Spain. 

While  carrying  out  these  orders  he  met  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St 
Vincent  and  gained  over  it  a  complete  victory.  Four  line  of  battle-ships 
were  taken,  four  destroyed,  only  four  made  their  escape.  Gibraltar  was 
then  relieved,  and  Minorca  also,  so  that  Rodney  could  write  home 
that  the  English  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  th  West  Indies,  where  De  Guichen,  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  could  not  be  brought  to  an  engagement,  and 
where  for  the  time  nothing  was  done.    Though  Rodney's  successes  and 
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those  of  Admiral  Digby  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  somewhat  neutral- 
ized by  the  capture  of  our  West  and  East  India  merchant  fleets,  ably 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Spaniards  off  the  Azores,  they  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  Government,  coupled  as  they  were  with  cheering 
news  from  the  army.    Just  as  the  Gordon  riots  were  suppressed,  infor- 
mation arrived  that  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  had 
fallen  into  our  hands.    On  several  occasions  during  the  CApture  of 
war  the  eyes  of  the  commanders  had  been  turned  south-    <n»*f J«»t«n- 
ward.    The  feeling  of  loyalty  was  less  shaken  there  than  in  ilie  more 
northern  provinces,  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  efforts  of  England 
should  not  be  confined  to  one  little  spot  along  the   whole  of  the 
enormous  seaboard  of  America.     Savannah  in  Georgia  had  already 
been  taken,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  general  plan  for  acting  on  a  more 
extended  basis,  Clinton  moved  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  from  Kew 
York  and  besieged  Charleston.     The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour 
and  skin,  and  General  Lincoln  found  himself  obliged  to  surrender. 
Clinton  set  actively  to  work  to  reduce  the  Carolinas.     Virginia, 
one  of  the  centres  of  disaffection,  would  thus  be  between  two  fires, 
and  something  more  tangible  might  be  effected  than  had  yet  been 
done  by  the  army  at  ^':w  York.     In  fact,  the  interest  of 

.•t  .i_Ai..i/^,«,,      Tli«  interest  of 

tne  war  was  now  transterred  to  the  South,  for  though   the  war  passes 
Washington  and  the  main  American  army  stiU  lay  about  ^  *^®  ^''^^^ 
New  York,  its  effect  there  was  only  to  neutralize  the  English  army 
opposed  to  it,  while  the  active  operations  which  led  to  the  end  of  the 
war  were  carried  on  at  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Before  describing  the  final  struggle,  it  will   be  well   to  see   the 
difficulties  under  which  the  English  laboured.     The  war  had  becomii 
a  world-wide  one.     Not  only  had  the  two  maritime  powers  France 
and  Spain  engaged  in  it,  but  it  was  plain  that  our  old  rivals  the 
Dutch  were  soon  going  to  do  so  also.     Before  the  t  cd 
of  the  year  an  unusually  strong  instance  of  our  deter-   &^\vl%  adi°^* 
mination  to  insist  on  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships,   ^"°p* 
when  a  convoy  was  searched  and  captured  under  the  guns  ot  the  con- 
voying ships  of  war,  had  raised  the  anger  of  the  Dutch  to    w»r  with  th« 
a  high  pitch.     The  capture  of  a  veaaei  containing  Mr.    ^^^^^ 
Laurens,  late  President  of  the  American  Congress,  and  proofs  that  he  was 
engaged  in  making  an  alliance  with  the  States  of  Holland,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  avoid  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Holland  was  added  to  our 
armed  opponents.    Nor  was  this  all.    The  same  odious  rigour  of  search 
nearly  brought  all  the  nations  of  the  North  upon  us.     The  Empress 
of  Russia  had  suffered  from  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards     She 
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therefore,  acting  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
constituted  herself  the  champion  of  neutral  rights,  and 


Armed 


neutrautyof  succeeded  in  uniting  the  nations  of  the  North  in  an 
armed  neutrality  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  neutral 
ships  made  neutral  cargoes,  and  that  nothing  was  contraband  of  war 
except  what  had  been  definitely  made  so  by  treaty.  In  other  words, 
she  claimed  for  neutrals  the  right  of  carrying  the  property  of  belli- 
gerents unmolested,  a  right  which  virtually  told  against  the  English 
only,  whose  main  hope  lay  in  keeping  dominion  of  the  sea  and 
stopping  the  trade  and  supplies  of  its  enemies.  The  Armed  Neutrality 
also  upheld  the  now  generally  received  principle  that  a  blockade  to 
be  respected  must  be  efficient,  that  is,  that  there  must  be  sufficient 
force  before  a  blockaded  port  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  trading 
vessels.  The  whole  maritime  power  of  Europe  was  thus  arrayed 
against  England,  and  yet  it  was  only  by  keeping  the  upper  hand 
at  sea  that  she  could  hope  to  carry  out  successfully  her  attempts 
on  land.  It  was  impossible  to  pour  large  armies  into  America  and 
to  subdue  a  continent  without  some  easily  accessible  base  of  oper- 
ations. This  base  the  sea  afforded.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
that  the  loss  of  naval  supremacy  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disaster  of  Yorktown. 

But  as  yet  the  arms  of  England  continued  to  be  successful.  Clinton, 
leaving  Comwallis  to  command  in  the  South,  had  hastened  back 
from  Carolina  to  New  York,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  the 
French  fleet,  whose  arrival  had  been  threatened.  In  June  the  ex- 
pected armament  arrived,  consisting  of  seven  line  of  battle-ships 
and  6000  men  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau.  The  rapidity  with 
which  Rhode  Island  was  at  once  occupied  and  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  regain  it,  but  the 
British  fleet  was  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  enemy  that  a 
blockade  was  maintained  around  the  seaboard  of  the  province,  which 
paralyzed  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  French  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  forced  inactivity  of  Rochambeau  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  best 
known  episodes  of  the  war.  Washington  left  his  headquarters  to 
Arnoid'i  meet  the  French  general  and  concert  measures  for  action 

treachery.  jf  possible.     His  absence  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 

carrying  out  a  piece  of  treachery  which  had  long  been  hatching. 
General  Arnold  was  in  command  at  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  a 
position  of  great  importance,  as  it  prevented  the  occupation  of  the 
valley  which  affords  direct  communication  between  New  York  and 
Canada.     Married  to  a  royaliBt  wife,  with  a  feeling  that  his  un- 


doubted genius  was  not  sufficiently  valued,  and  smarting  under  a 
public  reprimand  for  some  dishonest  practices  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  his  poverty  and  love  of  ostentation,  Arnold  had  for 
some  time  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Clinton,  making 
arrangements  for  changing  sides,  and  handing  over  to  the  English 
the  important  post  of  which  he  had  charge.  The  correspondence 
had  been  carried  on  through  Major  Andr^,  a  young  and  very  pro- 
mising officer,  now  Adjutant-General  of  Clinton's  army.  Washing- 
ton's departure  seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the 
plan.  To  complete  the  negotiation  a  personal  interview  was  re- 
qidred,  and  Major  Andr^,  with  instructions  from  Clinton  not  to 
enter  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  to  wear  uniform,  repaired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  West  Point.  When  day  dawned  the  interview 
was  not  over,  and  Andre  was  induced  to  continue  it  in  a  house 
within  the  American  lines.  On  leaving  he  was  also  imprudent  enough 
to  dress  as  a  civilian.  He  had  already  passed  the  lines  on  his  home- 
ward journey,  when  he  was  accidentally  met  and  stopped  by  some 
militiamen  ;  he  avowed  himself  an  English  officer,  but  presented 
a  pass  from  Arnold ;  the  pass  was  disregarded,  he  was  searched, 
and  papers  found  in  his  boot.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
were  about  him  all  the  outward  marks  of  a  spy,  and  as  such  he  was 
treated.  Much  to  the  anger  of  the  English,  Washington, 
refusing  to  hear  any  representations  in  his  favour,  of  Major 
brought  him  to  trial  before  a  court  of  American  officers,  '^**^ 
by  whom  he  was  condemned.  He  even  rejected  the  last  prayer  ai 
the  enthusiastic  soldier,  that  he  might  be  saved  from  a  felon's  death, 
and  had  him  hanged,  with  all  the  usual  attendant  circumstances  of 
disgrace — a  piece  of  stem  but  perhaps  necessary  justice,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  outcry  raised  at  the  time,  apparently  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  war.  Timely  information  of  Andre's  capture  enabled 
Arnold  to  escape  from  his  house,  where  Washington  was  momen- 
tarily expected,  and  to  obtain  shelter  on  board  the  English  man-of- 
war  which  had  conveyed  Andre  to  the  ill-fated  meeting.  Wash- 
ington was  surprised  on  reaching  Arnold's  house  to  find  no  host,  but 
it  was  not  till  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  West  Point,  and  found  the  com- 
mander absent  there  also,  that  he  discovered  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
While  things  were  thus  at  a  standstill  round  New  York,  the  war 
had  been  actively  prosecuted  in  Carolina.  Alarmed  by  campaign  in 
the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  Americans  had  sent  Geneni  o»w>un». 
Gates  to  take  the  command  there ;  they  regarded  him  as  their  ablest 
general,  and  he  figured  in  some  degree  a^  a     ^.J   u.  ^Vashington. 
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lie  found  the  Euglish  in  possession  of  a  line  of  country  extending 
from  Pedee  river  to  Fort  96.  The  main  body  of  the  English,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camden, 
towards  the  centre  of  this  line.  Against  this  position  Grates  advanced ; 
his  march  was  a  very  difficult  one  ;  he  had  to  make  his  way  through 
a  rough  uncultivated  country,  where  provisions  were  not  to  be 
obtained ;  for  several  days  his  troops  had  to  subsist  on  the  peaches 
which  are  there  almost  indigenous.  He  was  able,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  numerically  double  that 
of  the  English,  who  were  no  more  than  2000  strong.  His  troops, 
however,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  a  well-disciplined 
force.  On  the  left  and  centre  they  at  once  threw  down  their  arms 
and  took  to  flight.  The  troops  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  upon 
the  right  showed,  it  is  true,  more  firmness,  but  the  victory  of  the 
English  was  complete,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  hurried  up  to 
assume  the  command,  improved  it  to  the  utmost.  Colonel  Tarleton, 
an  officer  of  indefatigable  energy,  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  surprising  Colonel  Sumter,  a  partisan  officer,  on  the  Catawba, 
and  the  whole  army  moved  steadily  forward  to  Charlotte,  with  the 
intention  of  invading  North  Carolina.  A  slight  check  sustained  by 
a  body  of  loyal  militia,  however,  alarmed  Cornwallis,  and,  together 
with  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  troops  at  his  command,  induced 
him  to  postpone  his  forward  movement  till  the  following  year.  In 
the  interval  he  and  Lord  Rawdon,  his  second  in  command,  were 
guilty  of  acts  of  most  impolitic  severity.  Such  prisoners  as  could 
be  proved  to  be  deserters  from  the  royal  army,  or  to  have  once 
accepted  the  royal  Government  and  to  have  subsequently  joined 
Gates,  were  hanged.  Some  of  the  disaffected  residents  of  Charles- 
ton were  deported  to  Saint  Augustin,  while  the  property  of  others 
was  sequestrated.  Rawdon  in  fact  went  even  further,  and  ventured 
to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  every  rebel.  Such  acts  went  far  to 
alienate  the  people,  and  by  weakening  the  security  of  the  com- 
munications increased  the  difficulties  of  the  following  year,  and 
tended  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  a  very  promising  campaign. 

The  same  success  which  had  attended  the  English  arms  in  Carolina 
followed  the  eftbrts  of  the  fleet  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  year ; 
Rodney  captured   from  the  Dutch,  who  had  joined  the  coalition 
against  England,  the  enormously  wealthy  island  of  St. 
wptand.  Eustatia.    Much  of  the  property  collected  there  belonged 

*^^  however  to  English  owners,  and  a  vast  clamour  arose 

when  the  admiral  declared  it  all  prize  of  war.    He  asserted,  and  it 


subsequently  became  plain,  that  the  island  was  used  as  an  entrepot  for 
the  collection  of  goods  which  were  afterwards  to  be  supplied  to  the 
enemy.  Other  charges  brought  against  him,  accusing  him  of  hasty 
and  over  rigorous  action,  afterwards  proved  to  be  equally  ill  founded, 
for  fortunately  both  military  and  naval  commanders  were  members 
of  Parliament,  and  had  full  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves 
before  the  House,  and  of  stripping  the  charges  against  them  of 
the  exaggerations  which  surrounded  them.  Thus  G^eral  Vaughan 
was  charged  with  forcible  removal  of  all  Jews  from  the  island, 
but  was  able  to  produce  a  written  document  from  tlie  Jews  iheni- 
selves  thanking  him  for  his  considerate  treatment  of  them. 

These  successes  soon  proved  to  be  delusive.     The  coalition  figaiart 
England  was  becoming  too  powerful  to  be  withstood-    DtiMiTe 
Already  a  great  drawn  battle  with  the  Dutch  had  been    f^*^**^**^^,  «*' 

p        ,  /r     -L       -nv  «vv«-  **••«.    *^\^y^^     tliese  early 

lougnt  on  the  Doggerbank,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  had  tv.ctt.mm. 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  his  shattered  fleet  into  English  iiwMi^t ; 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  we  had  for  the  present  lost  our 
supremacy  of  the  sea,  or  at  least  were  unable  to  keep  a  commanding 
superiority  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  for  to  such  dimensions 
had  the  war  grown.  Thus  the  French  made  an  at  kick  upon  Jersey, 
which  was  only  saved,  when  it  had  already  fallen  into  their  handfl, 
by  the  intrepidity  of  Major  Pierson,  a  young  soldier  of  twenty-live, 
who  himself  lost  his  life  by  almost  the  last  shot  lired  j  another 
and  more  successful  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Crillon  assaulted 
Minorca ;  while  a  great  armament  setting  out  from  France  parted 
midway  across  the  Atlantic,  thus  becoming  two  fleets,  one  of  which, 
imder  Bailli  de  Suffren,  was  able  to  give  us  full  em|)loTiiieiit 
in  the  Indian  waters,  while  the  other,  under  De  Grasse,  raised  the 
naval  power  in  the  West  Indies  above  our  own.  Rodney  found 
himself  unable  to  save  the  Island  of  Tobago,  and,  broken  by  the 
climate,  was  compelled  to  return  to  England.  Nor  was  his  succeasor 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  more  fortunate  ;  a  detached  squadron  was  f  .imd 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  English  fleet  in  the  West  Indies. 
while  De  Grasse  sailed  with  the  bulk  of  his  fleet  to  the  Aintrican 
coast,  where  his  arrival  at  once  turned  the  balance  against  us,  and 
deprived  us  of  that  conmiand  of  the  sea  which  wai*  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  success.  The  fatal  effects  of  this  loss  were  soon  to 
be  apparent. 

The  first  warlike  event  of  the  year  was  an  expedition  under 
G^eral  Arnold  (who  had  obtained  a  command  from  his  new 
masters)  directed  against  Virginia,  in  the  hope  that  such  a  divendon 
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might  assist  Comwallis  in  what  was  intended  to  be  the  main  efifort 
of  the  year.  It  produced  however  no  great  effects  beyond  the 
destruction  of  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  and  when  Com- 
wallis set  himself  in  motion,  he  found  himself  faced  by  a  more 
formidable  opponent  than  General  Gates.  At  the  instigation  of 
Washington,  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  self-made  general,  who  had  risen 
from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  had  been  given  command  in  the  South. 
He  proved  himself  a  man  of  great  vigour  and  tenacity,  and  though 
invariably  beaten  when  opposed  to  any  large  body  of  English  troops, 
he  contrived  to  recover  so  quickly,  that  the  barren  name  of  victory 
was  usually  all  that  was  left  to  the  English.  The  campaign  opened 
by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  rashly  attacked  the 
Americans  under  Morgan  at  Cow-pens  ;  nor  could  Comwallis  succeed 
in  getting  between  the  victorious  general  and  Greene's  army  ;  their 
united  forces  were  compelled  however  to  fall  back  before  Comwallis' 
advance  till  they  had  evacuated  the  whole  of  North  Carolina. 
Political  necessities  checked  the  English  advance,  and  Comwallis 
attempted,  without  much  success,  to  consolidate  the  royal  influence  in 
Battle  of  the  province ;  but,  by  the  middle  of  March,  Greene  found 

gj^^^^  himself  again  in  a  position  to  re-enter  Carolina  and 
March  15.  to  givc  battle  to  Comwallis  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Guildford.  He  occupied  a  position  at  Guildiord  Courthouse;  as 
usual  the  English  were  victorious,  as  usual  they  reaped  nothing  from 
their  victory,  for  Comwallis,  finding  his  troops  much  diminished  in 
numbers  and  not  meeting  with  the  assistance  he  expected  from  the 
inhabitants,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Wilmington.  Greene 
did  not  long  pursue  him,  for  by  thus  withdrawing  to  the  coast  he 
had  laid  open  the  road  into  South  Carolina,  where  Rawdon  had  been 
left  with  a  small  detachment.  Greene  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
pushing  boldly  southward,  again  approached  the  English  post  at 
Camden.  Afraid  to  attack  Rawdon  without  reinforcements,  he 
occupied  a  strong  position  upon  Hobkirk's  Hill,  about  two  miles  from 
Camden.  There  Rawdon  thought  it  prudent  to  attack  him,  and 
he  was  driven  from  his  position.  The  ludicrous  insufficiency  of  the 
HobkiA'i  Hiu.  English  troops  (there  were  but  900  engaged  in  the 
April  26,  i7»i.  battle)  again  prevented  them  from  using  their  victory, 
and  Greene  was  enabled,  without  risking  another  engagement,  to 
compel  Rawdon  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the  immediate  defence  of 
diarleaton, 

M    iuwhile   two  courses  had   been  open  to    Comwallis  at  Wil- 
iiiiiigiuii ;  he  might  either  hurry  in  pursuit  of  Greene  and  assist  the 
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hard  pressed  army  of  Rawdon,  or  push  northward  and  efiect  a  junction 
with  the  Virginian  expedition,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
under  Arnold  and  Phillips.  To  pursue  the  first  course  was  to  give 
up  all  his  previous  successes,  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow  ;  for  independent  action  his  own  army,  numbering  only 
1500,  was  too  small :  he  decided  therefore  to  march  northward,  and 
in  May  formed  a  junction  with  the  expedition,  by  which  the  number 
of  his  troops  was  raised  to  7000.  He  left  Wilmington  on  the  day  on 
which  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill  was  fought.  Till  the  heat  of 
summer  compelled  a  cessation  of  active  fighting,  Comwallis  was 
always  superior  to  his  enemy ;  but  as  the  autumn  advanced,  the 
Americans,  who  had  been  constantly  reinforced,  were  again  a  match 
for  him.  The  three  English  armies  were  then  acting —  Position  of  the 
the  main  body,  10,000  strong,  under  Clinton  at  New  ^^^^  *™*~- 
York — Comwallis'  army,  about  7000  strong,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia — 
Rawdon's  handful  of  men,  now  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Stewart,  a  little  in  advance  of  Charleston.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  whole  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  Charleston  and  Savannah;  for  Greene,  coming  down 
from  his  summer  position  on  the  Santee  Hills,  had  succeeded,  after 
a  very  severe  struggle  at  the  Eutaw  Springs,  in  obliging  Batueof  Ento». 
Colonel  Stewart  to  retire  to  Charleston  Neck,  leaving  ^*^  * 
the  whole  open  country  to  be  overrun  by  the  Americans. 

The  position  of  Comwallis  was  also  becoming  critical.    Cut  off  from 
support  on  the  south,  his  only  hope  was  to  fight  his  way  northwards 
to  join  Clinton,  or  to  receive  large  reinforcements  from  this  general 
by  sea  ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  Washington  would  allow  his  army 
to  be  neutralized  by  the  English  troops  in  New  York.     It  was  almost 
certain  that  he  would  turn   his  attention  southward,  join  General 
Wayne  in  Virginia,  and  render  a  northward  movement   comwaiiia  in 
of  the  English  impossible.     The  only  real  hope  was  from   ^^8*^^^ 
the  sea,  but  the  sea  was  no  longer  a  secure  basis  of  operations.     The 
English  fleet,  now  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Arbuthnot,  tried  its  strength  against  De  Grasse  in  September. 
The  action  was  indecisive,  but  it  became  evident  that,  when  all  the 
fleets  were  joined,  the  French  could  muster  thirty -six  sail  of  the  line 
in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  while  the  English  force  was  no  more  than 
tv\^enty-five.     But  as  yet  the  English  did  not  acknowledge  the  naval 
superiority  of  their  enemies,  and  Comwallis,  acting  as  he  believed, 
though  apparently  erroneously,  on  instructions  from  Clinton,  took 
possession  of  Yorktown,  a  village  on  the  high  southern  bank  of  York 
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river,  and  there  awaited  assistance.  The  defensive  position  thus 
taken  up  by  the  English  army  and  the  want  of  energy  shown  is 
explained  by  the  news  which  had  reached  Clinton,  that  the  French 
were  thinking  of  withdrawing  if  the  war  should  last  beyond  the 
current  year.  He  believed  that,  could  he  contrive  to  weather  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  the  opposition  of  the  Americans, 
unable  to  stand  alone,  would  on  the  loss  of  their  allies  disappear 
without  further  effort  on  his  part.  His  hope  was  not  unfounded ;  it 
was  in  truth  a  critical  moment  for  the  Americans.  At  a  meeting 
between  the  American  generals  and  De  Grasse,  the  Admiral  had 
declared  that  he  had  orders  not  to  remain  longer  than  November ; 
the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  the  New  England  States, 
with  the  selfishness  which  had  marked  them  throughout,  were  ready 
Amerieui  to  give  in.     It  was  thus  absolutely  necessary  for  Wash- 

ronad*  ***  iugtou  to  act  quickly  and  to  win  some  striking  success. 
Torktown.  What  Clinton  therefore  ought  to  have  foreseen  happened ; 

Washington  turned  his  attention  towards  Virginia,  and  undeterred 
by  an  assault  on  the  New  England  States  which  Clinton  attempted 
as  a  diversion,  the  mass  of  the  American  army  began  steadily  to  gather 
round  Comwallis.  The  position  which  he  occupied  was  not  a  happy 
one,  it  was  in  fact  untenable  without  command  of  the  sea,  which, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  had  already  been  lost.  He  occupied  the 
southern  bank  of  the  York  river,  there  about  a  mile  wide,  and  on 
the  northern  side  the  little  village  of  Gloucester.  The  fortifications 
were  of  no  great  value,  and  the  advanced  posts  were  at  once  with- 
drawn upon  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  Clinton,  stating  that  there 
was  every  hope  that  the  fleet,  with  5000  men,  would  attempt  to  relieve 
the  army,  and  would  leave  New  York  for  that  purpose  in  about  ten 
days'  time.  This  was  a  fatal  error,  as  it  gave  the  enemy  positions 
commanding  the  works.  The  besiegers  numbered  18,000,  their  large 
and  powerful  artillery  being  in  part  supplied  by  the  French  ships.  The 
first  parallel  was  completed  on  the  9th  of  October ;  the  fire  from  it 
was  overwhelming  :  on  the  11th  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  nor 
could  the  bravery  of  the  besieged  prevent  the  capture  of  two  advanced 
redoubts  on  the  14th,  which  were  at  once  included  in  it  It  now 
became  evident  to  the  besieged  that  the  expected  reinforcements  had 
failed  them,  and  after  a  brilliant  sally,  during  which  many  of  the 
enemy's  guns  were  spiked,  ComwaUifl,  finding  all  his  guns  silenced 
and  his  ammunition  drawing  to  a  close,  felt  that  he  had  to  choose 
between  surrender  and  an  effort  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  their 
untenable  position.     He  determined  to  attempt  the  latter  plan ;  his 
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scheme  was  a  desperate  one ;  his  troops  were  to  be  transported  in  open 
boats  to  Gloucester,  they  were  there  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
which  were  not  strong  in  that  direction,  to  seize  the  horses  of  the  be- 
siegers and  of  the  neighbouring  country  people,  and  make  their  way 
to  New  York.  The  boats  with  their  loads  had  already  crossed  once 
when  a  storm  arose  which  rendered  the  further  prosecution  of  the  plan 
impossible,  and  when  morning  dawned  Comwallis  had  no  alternative 
but  to  make  terms.  He  agreed  to  surrender  all  his  troops  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  4000  British  soldiers  who  remained 
fit  for  work  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war  between  the  long 
lines  of  the  French  and  American  army  and  laid  down  their  aniiR, 
It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  strange  little  piece  of  professional  arro- 
gance, that  when  marching  between  the  lines  of  French  comwiiiii* 
on  the  one  side  and  Americans  on  the  other,  the  English  "^^^  "* 
officers  saluted  punctiliously  all  the  French  officers  as  oct.  is,  itsi 
belonging  to  a  regular  army,  but  refosed  any  acknowledgnu  nt  tc  the 
Americans.  This  was  virtually  the  close  of  the  war.  Tlie  infant 
Hercules  had  strangled  its  second  serpent,  a?  wag  aft*  rwarcia  por- 
trayed on  Franklin's  medaL 

The  close  of  the  war  under  suck  circumfitaiif 

but  bring  with  it  the  fall  of  the  ministrv.     

amved  at  a  striking  time,  but  two  days  before   tin     Parii*meat. 
opening  of  the  session.     With  such  a  weapon  in  thtir   ^'*''  ^' 
hand,  and  with  the  stored-up  rancour  of  ten  years  of  opposition,  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  pressed  motion  after  motion  against  the  Govern- 
ment.   Fox  and  Burke  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
bitter  assaults,  and  the  young  Pitt,  who  had  come  into  oMMUtion  of  »€ 
Parliament  as  member  for  Appleby,  on  the  nomination   ^'«™™*»*- 
of  Sir  James  Lowther,  rapidly  assumed  a  high  position  on  ii  t  game 
side.    The  Budget  was  in  itself  a  proof  that  Lord  North  wef  }  u  Id- 
ing ;  the   estimates  were  so  small,  that  he  had  to  explain  that  he 
intended  to  give  up  all  notion  of  a  war  on  a  "  continental  plan  by 
sending  armies  to   march   through   the   provinces  from    South   to 
North;"  he  would  henceforth  content  himself  with  holding  some 
important  harbours  on  the  American  coast.     Outside  Parliament,  in 
the  metropolitan  counties,  vigorous  opposition  meetings  were  held, 
and  the  public  anger  was  raised  to  its  climax  by  a  succession  of  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  our  arms.    Admiral  Kempenfeldt  found  liini- 
Belf  completely  outnumbered  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  except  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  were  lost.    Min<  frca, 
which   was    regarded    as  of  even   more   importance  than    Gibraltar, 
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and  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  surrendered  after  a  gallant  defence. 
The  Bailli  de  SufFren  thwarted  an  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  At  the  same  time  at  home  the  Irish  difficulties,  which  will 
be  treated  of  more  at  length  afterwards,  were  becoming  most  threaten- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances,  a  motion  by  General  Conway,  that 
Defeat  of  the  the  war  on  the  continent  of  America  should  be  discon- 
conwa^i*'  tinned  was  lost  by  one  vote  only,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
motion.  Same  motion  a  week  later  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 

234  against  216.  Lord  George  Germaine,  who  was  pledged  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  withdrew  from  the  Government,  and  finally 
a  direct  vote  of  no  confidence  on  the  15th  of  March  was  only  lost  by 
a  scanty  majority  of  nine.  North  saw  that  further  struggle  was 
hopeless,  and  on  the  20th  compelled  the  King  to  allow  him  to  declare 
the  administration  at  an  end.  He  went  out  of  office  with  his  usual 
tact  and  good  humour.  A  great  attack  had  been  arranged  for  that 
evening,  which  was  to  be  led  by  Lord  Surrey ;  he  and  North  rose 
at  the  same  moment,  and  the  cries  jfrom  the  rival  parties  could  not 
be  quelled  till  Fox  rose  and  proposed  a  formal  motion  that  Lord 
Lord  North's  Surrey  be  first  heard.  With  admirable  presence  of 
re«i«nauoii.  mind.  North  rose  and  said  that  he  would  speak  to  that 
motion,  and  prove  its  inutility  by  declaring  his  government  at  an  end. 
There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  his  persistent  good  humour ;  ex- 
pecting a  long  debate,  the  Opposition  members  had  sent  away  their 
carriages,  and  as  they  stood  awaiting  them  shivering  in  the  drizzling 
rain,  Lord  North  passed  through  them  to  get  into  his.  "  Gentlemen," 
he  said,  "  you  see  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  secret,"  and  drove  off. 
North's  resignation  was  the  complete  defeat  for  the  time  of 
the  King's  plans ;  but  George  III.  was  a  man  of  the 

Shelbnme  -       .  ,     ,  .11 

refuBes  the  most  obstmatc  and  determined  character,  and  he  by  no 
PremierBhip.  means  intended  as  yet  to  give  up  the  fight.  The  Oppo- 
sition which  had  formed  the  alliance  to  drive  North  from  office  con- 
sisted of  two  sections.  First,  the  old  or  Revolution  Whigs,  as  they 
liked  to  call  themselves,  who,  true  to  their  aristocratic  principle,  had 
chosen  for  their  leader  the  wealthiest  but  by  no  means  the  ablest 
man  among  them,  Lord  Rockingham,  an  agriculturist,  a  sporting 
man,  of  respectable  talents  and  much  honesty,  though  without  any 
of  the  gifts  of  oratory  which  are  necessary  for  the  management  of  a 
public  body  ;  and  secondly,  those  Whigs  who  had  owned  the  leader- 
ship of  Chatham,  and  who  now  followed  the  Earl  of  Shelbume ;  a 
party  less  tied  by  aristocratic  connections,  and  representing,  as  far  as 
could  then  be  represented,  the  real  liberal  interests  of  the  country. 
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To  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  par- 
ticular enemies,  the  Whig  families,  it  was  to  this  section  that  the 
King  at  once  applied.  But,  as  Chatham  had  always  found,  it  was  of 
itself  far  too  weak  a  party  in  Parliament  to  form  a  satisfactory  min- 
istry. Moreover,  the  eagerness  with  which  Burke  and  Dunning  had 
of  late  years  demanded  financial  reform,  and  the  share  they  had  taken 
in  driving  North  from  office,  made  it  impossible  for  their  claims 
to  be  ignored.  Shelbume  therefore  refused  the  King's  request. 
The  King's  discomfiture  seemed  quite  complete  when  Rockingham 
accepted  office.  The  ministry  consisted  of  equal  num-  uew  whig 
bers  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Liberals.  Rockingham,  Government. 
Keppel,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
of  the  one  party ;  Lord  Shelbume,  Camden,  General  Conway,  Lord 
A.shburton  (Dunning),  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  of  the  other.  Strangely 
enough,  the  balance  between  them  was  held  by  the  Tory  Lord 
Thurlow,  the  King's  personal  friend,  who  remained  in  the  position  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  Pitt  haughtily  refused  to  accept  any  subordinate 
office. 

Three  great  questions  at  once  presented  themselves  to  the  new 
administration, — to  pacify  the  clamours  of  Ireland,  to 
complete  the  economical  reforms  to  which  they  were  questionewwch 
pledged,  and  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  regain  "**  *** 
some  of  the  power  of  which  the  successful  policy  of  the  King  had 
robbed  them,  and  to  bring  to  conclusion  as  honourably  as  possible 
the  American  War. 

In  Ireland  the  agitation  had  been  constantly  on  the  increase 
since  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  in  1780.  The  agitation 
Free  trade  had  been  granted,  but  this  step  towards  ^  Ireland, 
independence  had  opened  the  way  to  still  further  demands  ;  if  they 
had  followed  the  Americans  thus  far,  why  not  follow  them  a  step 
further  and  demand  legislative  independence  also  ?  The  legislative 
superiority  of  England  rested  mainly  upon  two  Statutes,  Poynings* 
Law,  or  the  Statute  of  Drogheda  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  by 
which  all  Bills  brought  forward  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  except  such 
as  regarded  money,  were  subject  to  revision  or  suppression  by  the 
English  Privy  Council,  and  the  Statute  6  George  I .,  which  asserted 
the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  No 
sooner  had  Grattan  succeeded  in  his  first  agitation,  than  he  proceeded, 
in  spite  even  of  the  wishes  of  his  friends  Lord  Charlemont  and 
Burke,  to  set  to  work  the  same  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  reversal  of  these  statutes.     As  early  as  April  1780  he  had 
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produced,  thoagh  unsuccessfully,  a  motion  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
declaratory  of  Irish  independence.  Siuce  that  time  his  position  had 
become  stronger,  disputes  in  Parliament  had  excited  the  national 
feeling,  the  volunteers  had  completed  their  organization,  and  appointed 
Lord  Charlemont  their  commander-in-chief.  A  great  meeting  of 
deputies  from  the  volunteers  had  been  held  at  Dungannon,  which 
had  accepted  to  the  full  Grattan's  propositions.  With  this  great 
armed  power  behind  him,  and  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  interests  he  had  lately  espoused,  Grattan  was 
enabled  on  the  16th  of  April  to  bring  forward  a  final  and  successful 
address  declaring  the  perfect  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 
It  was  carried  unanimously  through  both  Houses.  In  face  of  this 
pressure,  though  not  blind  to  the  almost  inevitable  evils  of  a  dual 
Government,  Fox  and  Shelburne  yielded  the  point,  and  the  two 
obnoxious  Statutes  were  unconditionaUy  repealed. 

The  ministry  had  entered  upon  office  supported  by  a  vast  agitation 
Economical  throughout  the  country,  by  county  meetings,  societies  and 
refomi.  corresponding  associations,  and  these  allies  outside  the 

walls  of  Parliament  were  eager  for  very  sweeping  measures  of  reform 
in  all  directions,  especially  financial  reform,  limitation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  the  purity  of  the  House,  and  reform  of  the 
representation.  All  these  measures  had  a  political  as  well  as  an 
economical  side.  They  all  formed  portions  of  the  avowed  politics  of 
the  Whigs  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Both  revenue 
officers  and  contractors  assisted  to  uphold  Government  influence  ;  the 
votes  of  the  revenue  officers  were  said  to  command  no  less  than 
seventy  boroughs,  and  contracts,  given  not  because  advantageous  to 
the  public,  but  for  political  purposes,  were  but  so  many  indirect 
bribes.  But  the  voice  of  the  statesman  is  apt  to  be  singularly  tempered 
by  his  accession  to  office,  and  the  Government  Bills  which  Burke 
introduced  in  June  proved  but  a  weak  reflection  of  his  former 
measure.  Certain  obvious  abuses  were  removed,  secret  service  money 
was  diminished,  and  a  smaller  share  of  it  allowed  to  the  Treasury ;  the 
Pension  List  was  cut  down  to  ^90,000,  and  £300  fixed  as  the  outside 
limit  for  a  single  pension  ;  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  some  other  unne- 
cessary officials  were  abolished  ;  but  the  expenses  of  the  Principality  of 
Wales  and  the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  together  with  many 
useless  offices  of  the  Household  and  public  offices,  were  untouched,  and 
the  whole  saving  effected  was  only  about  £72,000  a  year.  Burke  in 
thus  limiting  his  propositions  was  doubtless  acting  under  pressure 
from  his  colleagues.     His  own  sincerity  was  proved  by  the  limitation 
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which  he  set  to  the  mordmate  emolument  which  as  Paymaster  he  de- 
rived from  his  own  office.     But  the  honesty  of  the  ministry  as  a  whole 
was  somewhat  compromised  when  they  forestalled  the  action  of  their 
own  Bill,  and  hurriedly  granted  large  pensions,  varying  from  £2600 
to  £3200,  to  Lord  Grantham,  to  the  Chancellor,  aivl  to  Colonel  Barr6. 
Still  further  proof  that  a  limitation  of  the  roya-   r  nvt  r  and  not  real 
reform  was  the  object  in  view,  was  given  by  the  reception  accorded  to 
a  measure  for  parliamentary  reform  introduced  by  William  Pitt. 
Chatham  had  always  seen  and  asserted  that  some  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  necessary  if  influence  was  to  give  way  to  any  true 
national  representation.     But  though  constantly  inveighing  against 
Government  influence  when  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  the 
Whig  oligarchs,  to  whom  parliamentary  influence  was  as  necessary 
as  it  was  to  the  King  himself,  had  no  idea  of  lessening  their  own 
power,  and  Pitt's  measure  for  increasing  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
ties, then  the  chief  homes  of  independence,  though  ably  supported  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  swelled  by  the  open  opposition  of 
some  of  the  ministry  and  the  lukewarmness  of  others,     fox  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  however  supported  him.    Divisions  in  the 
Cabinet  upon  so  important  a  question,  scandals  such  as  the  Barr6 
pension  and  the  unsatisfactory  carrying  out  of  promises  of  economical 
reform,  tended  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  the  ministry.    But  it  was 
the  management  of  the  great  question  of  all,  the  completion,  namely, 
of  an  honourable  peace,  which  displayed  chiefly  the  weakness  of  the 
administration. 

As  far  as  America  itself  was  concerned  the  fall  of  Yorkto^  n  had 
virtuaUy  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  and  the  declared  policy  of  En^laiH 
reached  no  further  than  the  retention  of  certain  posts  and 
harbours.     It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was  wise,   tT:£:^l 
for  It  IS  certain  that  the  condition  of  the  Americans  was    ^^' 
very  deplorable.    Bankrupt  and  impoverished,  the  Congress  was  in 
no  condition  to  support  the  army  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  from  its 
factions  and  intrigues  had  so  lost  public  confidence,  that  Washington 
was  earnestly  intreated  to  make  himself  dictator    and   take  the 
management  of  the  country  into  his  own  hands.     But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Whigs,  after  the  language  they  had  used  in  Parliament,  wht^re 
they  had  not  scrupled  to  rejoice  at  American  successes,  and  ^  ,k 

of  the  American  armies  as  mir  armies,  to  think  of  any  n 

peace  at  once  and  on  any  terms.     But  though  the  war  v,    :  .  ^\ 

thus  died  out,  that  with  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  %% 
ended.    Spain  and  France  had  joined  the  American  p   ^ .? 
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independence,  absurd  enough  from  such  monarchies,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  destroying  the  power  of  England,  and  reversing  the  humi- 
liating terms  forced  upon  them  by  the  Treaty  of  1763.     The  Dutch 
had  joined  the  coalition  for  commercial  objects  of  its  own ;  they  were 
desirous  of  destroying  the  English  Navigation  Act  and  of  restoring  the 
freedom  of  the  sea.     The  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  all 
these  wishes  could  be  gratified,  and  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were 
therefore  of  a  twofold  character  and  by  no  means  easy  to  complete, 
as  America  was  pledged  not  to  conclude  a  treaty  without  her  allies. 
A  further  complication  arose  from  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the 
English  ministry,  by   which   American   affairs  fell  to   the  lot  of 
Shelburne  as  Home  Secretary,  while  Fox,  his  rival  in  the  ministry,  in 
his  capacity  of  Foreign  Minister  had  the  duty  of  negotiating  with  the 
European  powers.    As  Dr.  Franklin,  the  most  important  American 
diplomatist,  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  that  city  became  the  centre  ot 
negotiations,  and  thither  both  ministers  sent  agents.    Mr.  Oswald,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Shelburne,  began  to  open  the  business  with  Franklin, 
while  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  was  accredited  as  plenipotentiary  from 
Fox  to  arrange  matters  with  M.  Vergennes,  the  French  minister. 
With  singular  ingratitude,  the  Americans,  though  bound  not  to 
conclude  a  treaty  without  their  allies,  thought  it  right  to  complete  all 
the  arrangements  except  the  actual  conclusion  secretly  and  separately 
with  the  English,  although  they  had  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
let  their  allies  undertake  all  the  more  arduous  parts  of  the  war.    Al- 
though there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  manner  of 
granting  the  independence  of  America,  all  parties  in  England  were 
agreed  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  as  this  was  the  sole  point  at 
issue  between  the  countries,  there  was  little  to  be  done  but  the 
arrangement  of  boundaries  and  some  minor  details. 

Very  different  was  the  case  with  the  French  ;  when  the  basis  of  the 
Treatv  of  1763  was  proposed  it  was  absolutely  refused. 

Exorbitant  ^  ,    .    ,  ,     i  5i     ^    .1  i.  •      a.      r  i-i. 

demands  of  It  was  plamly  asserted  that  the  very  object  oi  tne  war 
^''^*^"'  had  been  to  annihilate  that  treaty,  and  hints  were  thrown 

out  that  England  would  be  expected  to  surrender  even  a  large  part 
of  her  East  Indian  dominions.  *'  Your  arms  are  too  long,"  said  M.  de 
Vergennes,  "why  not  be  satisfied  with  Bengal ?"  Before  the  year 
was  over  events  happened  which  caused  the  French  to  lower  their 
tone.  The  fall  of  Yorktown  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  arms 
of  England  had  made  them  believe  that  her  power  was  gone,  and  they 
confidently  looked  forward  to  the  success  of  two  great  enterprises 
then  on  foot  to  complete  her  discomfiture.     De  Grasse,  with  a  large 


fleet,  was  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  take  troops  on 
board,  and  seize  Jamaica.  The  fall  of  Minorca  had  set  Dc  (  11  ii 
free  to  complete  the  fall  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  vast  armament  u 

he  had  been  engaged  in  organizing.    To  Rodney  was  intrusted  t  i  i  <   j  u  t  v 
of  protecting  Jamaica  ;  he  determined  to  prevent  the  junction    f  tie 
enemy's  fleets.    A  line  of  frigates  within  signal  distance  extended 
from  St.  Lucia  to  the  French  position  at  Martinique,  and  the  enemy 
had  not  been  two  hours  at  sea  before  he  was  in  pursuit.     After  some 
ineffectual  efforts  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  windward  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  brought  the  French  fleet  to  action. 
The  number  of  the  fleets  was  exactly  equal     The  superiority  in 
number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal  was  in  favour  of  the  French. 
The  battle  is  famous  for  the  introduction  into  naval  tactics  of  the 
manoeuvre  called  breaking  the  Hne.     Before  this  time  it  was  usual  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  line,  to  close  up  ship  to  ahip,  and  win  the  battle 
chiefly  by  hard  fighting.     The  new  manoeuvre  consisted  in  advancing 
in  column  against  the  enemy's  line,  passing  through  it,  thus  breaking 
it  in  half,  and  enveloping  one  of  the  halves  with  the  whole  fleet. 
On  the  present  occasion  its  use  resulted  in  a  complete  victory.     The 
English  took  or  destroyed  eight  ships ;  the  loss  of  the  French  was 
very  great,  being  much  increased  by  the  crowded  state  of  their  vessels, 
which  had  on  board  the  soldiers  intended  for  the  Jamaica  expedition. 
In  spite  of  this  great  success,  the  ministry  continued  its  efforts  at 
peace,  but  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  securing 
better  terms  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  the  French  Gibraltar, 
would  not  come  to  the  point    Nor  did  the  change  of  ^'^  ^'• 
ministry  caused  by  the  death  of  Rockingham  change  the  aspect  of 
affairs.   Gibraltar  had  now  been  three  years  besieged.    British  fleets  had 
twice  forced  the  blockade  and  relieved  the  garrison.     General  Elliot's 
defence  was  vigorous,  and  inspired  his  troops  with  confidence.    In 
the  last  November  a  great  sally  had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
enemy's  works,  but  now  a  final  effort  of  the  united  house  of  Bour- 
bon was  to  be  made.     De  Crillon,  fresh  from  his  success  at  Minorca, 
took  the  coxiimand,  and  neglecting  the  attack  from  the  Ian  I  side,  Rv-t 
his  hopes  on  a  terrific  bombardment  to  be  conducted  from  the  sea. 
He  constructed  ten  huge  floating  batteries,  with  walls  of  wood  and 
iron  seven  feet  thick,  shot  proof  and  bomb  proof  ;  a  fleet  of  more 
than  forty  first-rates  was  in  the  harbouTj  and  a  fixe  iroiii  400  pieces 
of  artillery,  in  answer  to  which  the  EngUah  could  produce  but  100 
was  to  annihilate  the  fortress.     Elliot  was  not  disheartened  ;  trust- 
ing to  the  natural  strength  of  the  place  in  other  directions,  he  oou- 
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centrated  the  whole  of  his  fire  upon  the  terrible  batteries.  For  a 
long  while  they  Beemed  absolutely  impenetrable,  but  at  length  the 
constant  stream  of  red  hot  shot  took  effect,  and  at  mid-day  their  fire 
slackened.  Before  midnight  the  largest  of  them  burst  into  flames, 
and  eight  out  of  the  ten  were  on  fire  during  the  night  The  siege 
was  over,  and  the  fleet,  which  still  waited  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
Lord  Howe  on  his  arrival  with  a  relieving  squadron,  was  driven 
from  the  harbour  by  the  weather  before  he  came,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  enter  and  relieve  the  garrison  unmolested. 

This  great  success,  following  so  close  upon  the  West  Indian  victory, 
made  it  plain  to  the  allies  that  England  was  by  no 
of  French  mcaus  80  prostratc  as  they  had  imagined,  and  there  was 

demuid*.  ^^  longer  much  difliculty  in  settling  the  preliminaries 

of  a  peace.    France  accepted  readily  the  offers  which  had  been 
rejected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.    The  partial  cession,  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  of  the  small  islands  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  off 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  completed,  and  the  fishing  round 
Newfoundland  regulated.     Tobago  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  estab- 
lishments of  Senegal  and  Goree  in  Africa,  were  ceded  to  France.    In  the 
East  Indies  the  French  were  permitted  to  retain  their  commercial 
establishments,  but  without  military  occupation.     The  treaty  for  the 
destruction  of  Dunkirk  was  formally  given  up.    With  these  slight 
TenuB  of  peace,    concessions  France  had  to  be   satisfied.     Spain  kept 
Jan  20. 1783.       Miuorca ;  and  the  Floridas  were  given  up  to  her— 
better  terms   than  she   had   a  right  to  expect.     England  received 
in  exchange  the  Bahamas,  which  she    had  already   reconquered, 
and    the    right    of  cutting  logwood  in  Honduras.     Holland,  with 
whom  the  English  Government  had  in  vain  attempted  a  separate 
treaty,  gained  nothing  by  her  rejection  of  those  overtures,  but  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  seaport  town  of  Negapatam,  which  remained  to  the 
English.     A  provisional  treaty  had  already  been  made  with  America, 
by  which  the  independence  of  the  States  was  formally  declared, 
Doundaries   settled,  and  commercial  relations  re-established.    The 
only  difficulty  was  the  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  of  property 
raised  by  the  American  loyalists.     This  however  was  waived. 

The  duty  of  concluding  these  treaties  had  not  fallen  to  the  same 
Death  of  Rock-  ministry  as  had  begun  them.  The  composition  of  the 
SfJ^thf  ^^  Kockingham  ministry  had  not  been  such  as  to  secure  its 
Whig*.  itability  ;  it  consisted,  as  has  been  said,  of  two  distinct 

and  equally  balanced   parties.     A   rivalry  between  the   leaders  of 
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these  parties  was  inevitable,  especially  when  one  of  them  was  a  man 
•0  self-asserting  and  so  conscious  of  his  claims  as  Fox.    United  for  a 
moment  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  Rockingham,  a  man  of 
great  influence  though  of  slender  abiUty,  their  union  was  at  once 
dissolved  at  the  death  of  that  nobleman.     Fox  refused  to  serve  under 
Shelbume,  to  whom  the  King  at  once  offered  the  Premiership,  and 
though  several  of  the  old  ministers  retained  their  places,  the  greater 
part  foUowed  their  leader,  and  a  spUt,  which  proved  to  be  final,  arose 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Whigs.     The  new  min- 
istry included,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  WiUiam  SL'S?.""""' 
Pitt,  as  yet  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.     Already  his   '"^^  ^'"• 
oratorical  power  and  his  aspiring  genius  had  made  him  one  of  the 
first  men  of  the  House,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  worthy  successor  of 
Chatham.     Till  this  period  he  and  Fox  had  been  on  friendly  terms, 
and  usuaUy  on  the  same  side  on  poUtical  questions,  but  he  had  his 
father's  hatred  of  faction,  or  the  introduction  of  personal  motives 
into  poUtics,  and  bitterly  reproached  Fox  for  his  conduct  in  leaving 
the  Government.     Henceforward   they  were    avowed    opponents. 
Fox's  own  explanation  of  his  conduct  was  as  foUows.    He  said  that 
he  had  written  by  the  King's  orders  to  Mr.  Grenville,  then  at  Paris, 
to  authorize  him  to  offer  to  the  American  agents  "to  recognize  the 
mdependence  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  to 
reserve  it  as  a  condition  of  peace."    At  the  same  time  an  official 
letter,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  to 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  America.     Mr.  Fox,  suspecting  that  this  measure 
though  consented  to  in  the  Cabinet,  had  not  the  entire  approbation 
of  some  of  his  coUeagues,  had,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misconception, 
purposely  chosen  the  most  forcible  expressions  that  the   English 
language  could  supply;  and  he  confessed  that  his  joy  was  so  great 
on  finding  that  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  had  repeated  his  very  words,  that  he  carried  it  immediately  to 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  told  him  that  their  distrust  and 
suspicions  of  that  noble  lord's  intentions  had  been  groundless,  and 
were  now  done  away.     « Judge  then,"  said  he,  "  of  my  grief  and 
astonishment  when,  during  the  illness  of  my  noble  friend,  another 
language  was  heard  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
friends  began  to  consider  the  above  letter  as  containing  offers  only 
of  a  conditional  nature,  to  be  recaUed  if  not  accepted  as  the  price  of 
peace.    Finding  myself  thus  ensnared  and  betrayed,  and  aU  confi- 
dence destroyed,  I  quitted  a  situation  in  which  I  found  I  could  not 
remain  either  with  honour  or  safety." 
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The  Whig  love  of  office  had  not  been  satiated  by  a  four  months' 
tenure  of  it,  nor  had  Lord  North's  party  taken  kindly  to  their  loss  of 
power,  and  in  their  greedy  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement,  Fox  and 
North,  who  a  few  months  before  were  speaking  of  each  other  as  the 
most  corrupt  of  the  human  species,  found  it  consistent  with  their 
dignity  to  combine  to  eject  Lord  Shelbume's  Government  They 
chose  as  their  test  question  the  terms  of  the  peace.  Lord  North, 
probably,  conscientiously  believed  that  they  might  have  been  more 
favourable.  Fox  had  himself  offered  much  larger  concessions  to 
Holland,  and  had  not  disapproved  either  of  the  American  or  French 
terms,  nor  did  he  now  offer  the  smallest  suggestion  as  to  what  better 
terms  might  have  been  procured.  In  parliamentary  influence,  how- 
ever, the  coalition  was  quite  irresistible,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  the  spring  Lord  Shelbume  found  himself  in  a  minority 
Thecoaution  upon  resolutions  which  had  been  moved  condemnatory 
Biniitry  iiii4«r     ^^   ^^  peace.      He   at   once  resigned.      After  a  few 

Portland.  *■  ■»_  ta* 

April  1788.  ineffectual  struggles  the  King  had  to  accept  the  coaUtion 
ministry.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  distasteful  to  him ;  he 
found  himself  suddenly  robbed  of  the  whole  advantage  of  twenty  years 
of  political  scheming  ;  he  had  triumphed  on  the  fall  of  the  Chatham 
administration,  and  for  years  had  been  served,  as  he  would  vrish  to 
be  served,  by  a  very  able,  popular,  upright,  but  obsequious  minister, 
only  now  to  be  thrown  back,  apparently  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  hands  of  the  hated  Whig  oligarchy.  His  policy  had  produced  a 
disastrous  war,  an  enormous  augmentation  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
an  all  but  universal  cry  for  a  better  system  of  economical  government 
and  national  representation  ;  while  the  Whigs,  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  ill  success  of  royal  Government  gave 
them,  had  succeeded  in  regaining,  as  it  appeared,  an  unassailable 
superiority.  In  parliamentary  influence  they  were  overwhelming ; 
they  numbered  among  their  party  Fox  and  North,  the  two  ablest 
debaters  in  the  House,  and  Burke,  the  greatest  orator.  They  had 
also  the  long  official  experience  of  Lord  North's  party.  Against 
them  were  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  old  Chatham  party, 
with  no  influence  on  which  to  rely,  and  upheld  almost  solely  by  the 
brilliant  promise  of  young  Pitt.  The  nominal  head  of  the  new 
Government  was  the  Duke  of  Portland,  for,  as  usual  with  coalitions, 
a  man  of  no  great  ability  was  elected  as  the  nominal  chief.  Fox  and 
North  were  equal  Sscretaries  of  State,  Lord  John  Cavendish  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Cabinet  was  completed  by  Lords 
Keppel,   Carlisle,   and   Stormont.     The   great   strength    of    the   new 
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ministry   was   speedily   shown  ;    a   second   Bill    for 
reform  was  rejected  by  the  large  majority  of  144, 

This  ministry,  which  seemed  so  irresistible,  was  doomed  to  be  of 
short  duration,  and  the  factious  movement,  which  seemed  to  have 
thwarted  for  ever  the  policy  of  the  King,  proved  in  the  sequel  the 
means  of  establishing  his  policy  for  the  rest  of  the  reign.  The  cause 
of  this  sudden  change  of  fortune  was  the  necessity  for  some  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  India,  but  before  relating  the  final 
struggle  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of 
events  in  that  country. 

For  this  purpose  the  history  can  be  broken  conveniently  into  two 
periods.    There  are  two  classes  of  difficulties  which  the 

17      I'll.  i_     1  Skstcli  of  the 

Hinglisli  have  had  to  overcome.  First,  the  rivalry  with  wrtory  or 
other  European  nations,  and  secondly,  the  opposition  ^*"* 
to  their  gradual  encroachment  offered  by  the  native  chiefe  and 
native  tribes.  The  first  of  these  periods  may  be  held  to  close  at  the 
Peace  of  1763,  and  includes  the  formation  and  establishment  by  the 
English  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal, 
and  the  practical  destruction  of  all  other  European  influence. 

The  India  Company  sprang  into  existence  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     In  December  1600,  the  Indian   Foundation  of 
Adventurers  were  formed  into  a  chartered  companv,    "»«^<"* 

.  1     .  1      1     •  /.  r       J  y     Company. 

their  monopoly  being  at  first  granted  for  fifteen  years,  leoo. 
and  subsequently  in  1609  rendered  perpetual,  but  revocable  at 
three  years'  notice  from  the  Government.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Company  to  dispute  the  trade  of  the  East  with  two  nations  who 
had  already  made  good  their  position  there.  The  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497  by  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco  da  Gama, 
had  been  followed  by  nearly  a  century  during  which  Portugal 
showed  extreme  energy  both  in  arms,  in  literature,  and  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  The  western  coast  of  India,  from  Goa  northwards  to  Ormiiz 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  more  or  less  completely  conquered  by  the 
Portuguese  from  the  native  rajahs.  In  1580,  Portugal  was  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards ;  its  greatness  was  at  an  end.  The  Dutch  had 
already  established  important  factories  both  in  India  itself  and  in 
the  Spice  Islands,  and  had  with  success  contested  with  the  Portu- 
guese their  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  It  was  in  emulation  of 
the  Dutch,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  depression  of  Portugal,  and 
in  pursuance  also  of  their  systematic  opposition  to  Spain,  that  the 
English  Company  was  formed. 
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At  first  this  trade  was  small  but  very  lucrative.  ITie  attention  of 
the  Company  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  exclusion  of  interlopers,  or 
FoimdAtioii  free  traders,  who  interfered  with  their  monopoly.  Their 
S^SayTInd  ^^^^  factories  were  Surat,  near  Bombay,  which  brought 
(Wciitu.  them  into  immediate    conflict  with    the   Portuguese, 

against  whom  they  assisted  the  native  princes,  and  Bantam,  in 
Java,  which  placed. them  in  conflict  with  the  Dutch,  at  whose  hands, 
in  1623,  they  suffered  the  famous  outrage  known  as  the  Massacre  of 
Amboyna,  where  ten  Englishmen  were  put  to  death  upon  their  con- 
fession of  conspiracy  against  the  Dutch  extorted  by  torture.  Both 
these  positions  were  obviously  inconvenient,  and  tended  to  permanent 
hostilities.  Some  more  secure  situation  was  desirable,  and  in  1640  the 
Rajah  of  the  Camatic  allowed  the  Company  to  purchase  ground  close 
to  the  deserted  Portuguese  settlement  of  St.  Thom6 ;  and  the  Fort 
of  St.  George  and  the  town  of  Madras  rapidly  rose  to  importance. 
This  town  took  the  place  of  Bantam.  The  marriage-treaty  of  Charles 
II.  with  Catherine  of  Braganza  gave  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay 
to  the  English,  and  it  took  the  place  of  Surat.  In  Bengal  all  three 
rival  powers  had  factories  upon  the  Hooghly,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
Not  long  after  the  transference  of  their  business  from  Surat  to  Bombay 
the  English  became  involved  in  some  petty  hostilities  in  Bengal,  and 
were  compelled  to  resign  their  factory,  and  found  a  home  lower  down 
the  river  at  a  village  called  Chutternuttee.  They  were  in  fact  in  great 
danger  of  being  driven  from  the  country,  but  they  managed  to  mollify 
the  anger  of  Aurungzebe,  who  was  at  that  time  on  the  throne  of  the 
Moguls,  and  in  1698  obtained  a  lease  of  the  village,  there  built  Fort 
William,  and  foimded  the  town  of  Calcutta.  The  Revolution  in 
England  threatened  for  a  time  to  destroy  the  India  Company.  A  great 
rival  company,  called  the  New  India  Company,  was  formed,  and  was 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Commons.  But  finally,  in  1708,  the 
quarrels  were  adjusted,  and  the  Companies  coalesced  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  both,  which  threatened  to  follow  their  eager  competition. 
Their  whole  capital  was  made  to  consist  of  £3,200,000,  lent  to  Govern- 
ment at  five  per  cent;  and  they  had  the  right  of  borrowing  one  million 
and  a  half  more.  Repeated  prolongations  of  their  privileges  were 
made  ;  in  1712  to  1736,  in  1730  to  1769,  in  1743  to  1783.  Their  three 
settlements  formed  separate  presidencies  or  seats  of  government, 
unconnected  one  with  the  other,  each  governed  by  a  president  and 
Decline  of  council.    Evcnts  in  Europe  had  practically  destroyed 

ttd  iSt^*  t^e  rivalry  of  Portugal,  which  had  lost  its  energy,  and 
xompetition.       moreover,  in  its  dislike  of  Spain,  had  become  the  close 
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ally  of  the  English.  The  stress  even  of  the  Dutch  eompctitton  was 
very  greatly  slackened.  That  country  also,  in  its  dread  of  France,  was 
generally  friendly  to  England,  and  from  the  position  of  its  settle- 
ments its  commercial  importance  was  rather  in  the  islands  than  in 
the  mainland  of  India. 

Aurungzebe  had  died  in  1707,  after  a  very  long  and  glorious  reign. 
He  was  the  most  successful  of  that  line  of  Indian  Emperors  generally 
spoken  of  as  Great  Moguls,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  vast 
empire  founded  by  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timor  the  Mogui'impire. 
Tartar,  who  died  in  1530,  but  whose  work  was  carried  on  ^^°'* 
by  his  successors,  notably  by  the  great  Emperor  Akbar,  whose  reign 
ended  in  1605.  Aurungzebe  carried  the  arms  of  this  victorious  empire, 
now  stationed  at  Delhi,  over  nearly  all  the  mainland  and  peninsula 
of  India.  His  chief  opponent  was  Sivajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
dynasty.  This  chief,  who  was  never  conquered,  died  young  in 
1680.  On  his  death  for  a  time  the  glories  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty 
declined.  The  head  of  this  people,  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  like  other 
Eastern  monarchs,  became  merely  a  nominal  ruler,  his  Peishwa  or 
Prime  Minister,  whose  abode  was  Poona,  became  the  real  head  of  the 
race,  but  like  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Hindoo  rulers  of  India 
the  Peishwa  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Wherever  the  Mahommedan  arms  had  been  really  victorious,  the 
provinces  were  in  the  charge  of  Subahdars,  or  Viceroys  of  the  Emperor; 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Peninsula,  known  as  the  Deccan,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  of  their  Viceroys,  called  the  Nizam.  The 
death  of  Aurungzebe  was  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  this  great 
power. 

In  the  midst  of  the  prevalent  dissolution  a  new  and  most  dangerous 
rival  of  the  English  Company  arose.  This  was  the 
French  Company  which  had  been  established  under  with  the  French 
Louis  XIV.,  and  which,  like  the  English  and  Dutch,  had  *^"»*^- 
an  establishment  upon  the  Hooghly  called  Chandemagore  ;  a  settle- 
ment eighty  miles  south  of  Madras  called  Pondicherry  ;  and  to  repre- 
sent our  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  two  islands  of  the  Mauri- 
tius or  Isle  of  France,  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  won  respectively  from 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  In  1744,  when  the  Companies  first  came 
into  active  competition,  two  men  of  great  genius  were  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Presidencies;  Labourdonnais  at  the  Mauritius,  and  Dupleix 
at  Pondicherry.  The  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  Empire  has  been  not 
inaptly  compared  to  the  break-up  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Charles 
the  Great.    All  the  provincial  governors  who  were  at  all  in  a  position 
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to  do  80,  while  keeping  up  for  a  time  their  nominal  dependence  upon 
the  central  court  of  Delhi,  rendered  themselves  practically  indepen- 
dent. It  was  of  this  state  of  dissolution  that  Dupleix,  with  singular 
ability,  took  advantage.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  decaying  empire,  on  the  rising  independence  of  Hindoo  rajah, 
mogul  and  nabob,  and  observed  the  constantly  increasing  power  of 
the  Mahrattas  from  the  Western  Ghauts,  Dupleix  formed  the  opinion 
that  India  was  not  for  the  natives,  but  for  European  conquerors,  and 
as  Dutch  enterprise  had  sought  another  direction,  and  Portugal  was 
GMuid«tt  of  *  failing  power,  the  only  countries  that  could  compete 
^pw^*  for  the  high  position  were  France  and  England.     Having 

settled  upon  his  opponents,  he  settled  also   upon   his 
means  of  offence.    The  French  Company  and  its  ofl&cers  must  become 
at  once  the  nominal  feudatories  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  without 
present  conquest  must  so  mingle  in  all  the  aflEairs  of  the   native 
princes,  and  so  assist  them  by  means  of  native  levies  drilled  in  the 
European  fashion,  as  virtually  to  master  them  alL     In  other  words,  he 
invented  that  system  by  the  application  of  which  the  English  power 
has  subsequently  been  formed.     The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
which  broke  out  in  1744,  supplied  him  with  his  opportunity.     A  net- 
work of  alliances  was  formed  around  the  English  settlement,  and  kept 
together  by  the  skill  of  Dupleix  and  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  Portuguese 
extraction  and  of  extraordinary  talents.     But  Dupleix's  activity  was 
crossed  by  the  equal  energy  of  Labourdonnais,  who,  with  a  fleet 
hastily  gathered,  captured  Madras.    The  English  inhabitants  sur- 
rendered upon  terms,  the  town  was  to  be  repurchased  for  ^£440,000. 
This  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  French  Government, 
but  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dupleix,  who  wished  to 
drive  the  English  from  the  Peninsula.    A  hot  dispute  arose  between 
the  two  governors.     Dupleix  induced  Labourdonnais  to  withdraw 
upon  a  false  promise  of  surrendering  Madras ;  and  Labourdonnais 
returning  to  France,  was  there,  with  the  ingratitude  the   French 
always  showed  to  their  colonial  governors,  subjected  to  several  years 
of  imprisonment  and  a  trial,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.     Retaining  Madras,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
Dupleix  was  proceeding,  in  1747,  to  complete  his  conquest  by  the 
capture  of  Fort  St.  David.     The  approach  of  the  English  fleet  saved 
the  fortress,  and  even  enabled  the  English  to  make  a  counter  attack 
upon  Pondicherry.     It  failed,  and  the  fame  of  Dupleis  and  the  French 
■aeeeu  of  was  at  its  height  among  the  natives  when  the  Peace  of 

T5'apieu.  1743  compelled  the  reotitution  of  conquests.     But  the 
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plans  of  Dupleix  were  such  that  no  war  between  the  nations  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  them  on.    It  was  native  quarrels  he 
desired,  and  such  quarrels  arose  at  the  death  of  the  old  Nizam  El  Mulk 
of  the  Deccan.     His  throne  was  disputed  by  his  son  Nazir  Jung  and 
his  grandson  Mirzapha  Jung.     At  the   same  time   Chunda  Sahib 
appeared  as  a  claimant  for  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Camatic.     Both  the 
pretenders  found  their  cause  adopted  by  Dupleix,  who  understood  well 
how  secure  his  position  would  be  did  he  succeed  in  establishing  by 
hiB  own  power  a  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  and  a  Nabob  of  the  Camatic. 
Aided  by  the  Marquis  de  Bussy,  as  great  as  a  soldier  as  Dupleis  was 
as  a  diplomatist,  iu  1749  the  pretenders  and  the  French  won  a  victory 
at  Amboor,  in  which   the  reigning   nabob  was   killed.     His  son, 
Mahomet  Ali,  took  the  title  of  Nabob  of  Arcot,  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Trichinopoly,  while  the  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
rival.     Thus  successful  in  arms  in  the  Camatic,  Dupleix  was  equally 
so  by  intrigue  in  the  Deccan.     In  1750,  as  the  French  approached 
Nazir  Jung's  army,  a  conspiracy  which  Dupleix  had  hatched  broke 
out,  and  Nazir  was  murdered.     Mirzapha  acknowledged  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  French,  and  it  was  at  Pondicherry  that  he  entered 
upon  his  rank,  rewarding  his  European  allies  with  the  government 
of  the  whole  country  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Kistna.     Dupleix 
appeared  to  have  gained  his  object.     The  Company  of  which  he  was 
the  governor  was  accepted  as  a  ruling  power  in  India ;  the  great 
princes  of  the  neighbourhood  both  owed  him  their  crowns.     The 
only  place  still  holding  out  agaiust  his  authority  was  Trichinopoly, 
and  thither  he  directed  all  his  efforts. 

It  was  then  that  England  at  last  found  a  champion  in  Robert 
Clive.  Unable  to  summon  troops  sufficient  to  relieve  Defeated 
Trichinopoly,  he  determined  to  attack  Arcot  as  a  diver-  ^^  c"'«. 
sion.  The  plan  succeeded.  Arcot  fell  almost  without  a  struggle, 
10,000  men  were  detached  from  the  armies  of  Dupleix  and  Chunda 
Sahib  at  Pondicherry,  but  their  attempt  to  recapture  Arcot  was  a 
signal  failure ;  and  when  Clive  secured  the  assistance  of  a  band  of 
Mahratta  horse  under  Morari  Row,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  was 
followed  by  a  victory  over  Rajah  Sahib,  son  of  Chunda  Sahib. 
Taking  the  Pagoda  of  Conjeveram  on  the  way,  Clive,  in  1752, 
turned  towards  Fort  St.  David,  but  was  recalled  to  fight  Rajah  Sahib, 
whom  he  agaiu  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Coverpauk.  He  was  then 
at  leisure,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Lawrence,  who  had  come  to 
assume  the  command,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly ;  and  when 
the  besiegers  were  themselves  besieged  in  the  islands  of  Seringbam 
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in  the  river  Cauvery,  and  when  Chunda  Sahib  was  there  killed,  the 
failure  of  Dupleix's  measures  was  complete.  The  war  indeed  con- 
tinued some  time  longer.  Bussy  upheld  the  French  nominee,  Salabat 
Jung,  in  the  Deccan  ;  Dupleix  still  kept  up  hostilities  in  the  Camatic. 
But  as  his  fortunes  failed,  his  employers  deserted  him.  In  1754  he 
was  recalled.  A  treaty  was  made  between  the  Companies,  and 
Dupleix  died  in  poverty  and  misery  a  few  years  afterwards  in  Paris. 
In  1753  ill  health  had  compelled  Clive  to  go  to  England.  In  1755 
he  returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  of  which  he  took 
possession  on  the  20th  June  1756,  having  on  his  way  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  Gheriah,  the  sea-girt  stronghold  of  the  pirate  Angria, 
who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Bombay  merchants.  On  the 
very  day  of  Clive's  arrival  at  Madras,  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  a  young  man  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  cruel,  effeminate, 
and  debauched,  had  captured  Fort  William  and  Calcutta.  Shelter 
afforded  to  a  defaulting  revenue  officer  of  his,  and  the  increase  of  the 
fortifications  of  Fort  WiUiam,  roused  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
English.  He  advanced  upon  Calcutta  and  captured  it,  and  the 
The  Black  Hole  ^^^^^  ^^  horrified  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole, 
of  caicutu.  The  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were  thrust  into  a  narrow 
™*  chamber  some  twenty  feet  square,  whence,  after  a  night 

of  unspeakable  horrors,  but  twenty-three  wretched  survivors  were 
dragged  the  following  morning  before  Surajah  Dowlah  and  sent  as 
prisoners  to  his  capital  at  Moorshedabad.  The  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  were  beyond  expression  terrible ;  the  heat  of  the 
night  was  intense,  and  as  the  agonies  of  thirst  and  suffocation  came 
upon  them,  the  prisoners  struggled  to  the  windows  for  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  careless  that  they  trod  to  death  their  fallen  comrades  ;  they 
insulted  the  guards  in  hopes  that  they  would  fire  upon  them  ;  many 
died  in  raving  madness.  Mr.  Holwell,  the  chief  of  those  who 
survived,  was  so  broken  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  from  the  prison. 
When  the  news  of  this  fearful  event  reached  Madras,  it  was  at  once 
determined  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Nabob.  After  some  difficulties 
Clive  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  though  four  months  were 
wasted,  partly  by  contrary  winds,  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  the  various 
English  commanders,  by  the  middle  of  January  1757  Calcutta  was 
regained.  This  success  and  a  night  attack  upon  his  army  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  Nabob  such  a  dread  of  the  English  that  he  con- 
sented to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them.  The  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  with  the  natives  and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
gave   Clive  an   opportunity  to   destroy  the  French   settlement   of 
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Chandemagore,  although  the  Nabob,  to  whom  the  presence  of  the 
French  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  English  was  of  great  importance, 
had  taken  it  under  his  protection.  This  act  of  open  contempt  for 
his  authority  excited  Surajah  Dowlah's  anger  anew,  and  afraid  to 
oppose  the  English  openly  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  the  French,  and  intreated  M.  Bussy  to  march  from  the 
Deccan    to    his    assistance.       His     intrigues    became   «.,    ,  ^  ^ 

"  Clive  « treaty 

known,  and  were  met  by  counter  intrigues :  it  was   with  Me«r 
determined  to  depose  him,  and  to  place  Meer  Jaffier,  his   '***'• 
general,  on  the  throne  ;  and  in  order  to  deceive  one  of  his  agents 
named  Omichund,  who  threatened  to  betray  the  conspiracy  unless 
bribed  by  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  Clive  was  guilty  of  forging 
the  name  of  Admiral  Watson.     The  treaty  to  which  the  false  signature 
was  appended  promised  the  bribe,  but  was  a  sham  treaty.     On  the 
real  treaty  which  Admiral  Watson  had  signed  Omichund  received 
nothing.      The   plot   being   ripe,   CUve   openly   advanced   towards 
Moorshedabad,  the  Nabob's  capital,  and  on  the  23rd  June  1757  won 
with  his  troops,  numbering  in  all  some  3000  men,  the   ^^^  ^^ 
great  victory  of  Plassey  over  30,000  of  the  Nabob's  troops.   pia«sey. 
That  battle  secured  the  power  of  England  in  Bengal    '"** "'  ""' 
Surajah  Dowlah  fled  ;  Meer  Jaffier  was  placed  upon  the  throne.     A 
sum  of  nearly  .£3,000,000  was  paid  to  the  Company,  to  which  was 
given  the  entire  property  of  Calcutta  itself  as  far  as  600  yards  beyond 
the  Mahratta  ditch,  and  the  zemindary  or  feudal  tenure  on  payment  of 
rent  of  all  the  country  between  Calcutta  and  the  sea.     The  English 
thus  had  firm  footing  in  Bengal,  and  before  1760,  when  Clive  was 
again  compelled  to  seek  England,  he  had  made  two  other  steps  in 
advance.     In  support  of  Meer  Jaffier,  he  had  advanced  against  and 
conquered  Shah  Allum,  the  Great  Mogul,  and  for  ever  freed  himself 
from  competition  of  the  Dutch  by  capturing  the  whole  of  a  large 
squadron  which  they  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  their  factory  at 
Chinsurah  in  opposing  the  advance  of  the  English. 

The  following  year  saw  the  final  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
India.  While  Clive  was  securing  Bengal,  the  breaking  pinai  overthrow 
out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  renewed  the  hostilities    "  ^^  F't"? 

_  .  /-v  i  Twwer  iB  India. 

in  the  Camatic.  On  this  occasion  Lally  was  the  <  e^ 
champion  of  the  French.  But  able  and  vigorous  as  a  soldier,  \a^ 
ill-usage  of  the  natives,  his  eager  temper  and  satirical  tongue,  sur- 
rounded him  with  disaffection  both  among  the  Indians  and  his  own 
troops.  At  first  his  advent  was  marked  with  success.  In  the  course 
ol   1758   he    captured   and  destroyed   Fort   St.    David   and  retook 
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Aieot.     But,   early  in  the  following  year,  the  disaffection  of  hia 
troops  and  the  airival  of  Admiral  Pocock  prevented  him  from 
bringing  to  a  snccessful  issue  an  assault  on  Madras,  and  from  this 
time  onwards  the  English  retained  constant  superiority.    Colonel 
Coote,  a  soldier  of  Clive's  training,  took  the  command  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  January  1760,  won  over  the  French  the  great 
battle  of  Wandewash.    The  European  troops  alone  were  engaged. 
It  differed  from  other  Indian  battles  in  this  respect,  and  was  a 
national  victory  won  upon  Indian  soil     Coote's  sepoys,  on  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  victory,  thanked  him  for  having  shown  them  a 
battle  such  as  they  had  never  yet  seen.    The  battle  of  Wandewash 
did  for  Madras  what  Plassey  did  for  Bengal.    The  troops  of  the 
English  and  their  allies  gradually  closed  in  round  Pondicherry,  and 
in  spite  of  a  firm  and  splendid  resistance,  that  sole  remaining  strong- 
hold of  the  French  power  surrendered  in  January  1761 ;  and  Lally, 
like  his  predecessors,  returned  to  France  only  to  meet  with  persecu- 
tion from  his  employers,  and  finally  death  upon  the  scaffold.     The 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French  had  thus  all  disappeared  from  the 
political  world  of  India,  though  they  still  kept  up  trading  stations 
at    Pondicherry,    Chandemagore,   and    Chinsurah.      England    had 
secured  a  sovereign  position  in  its  three  Presidencies. 

The  further  growth  of  the  Empire  was  at  the  expense  of  native 
C!Mit«at  with  tribes,  and  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  strange  domestic 
n»ttv.  .ut«.  mismanagement.  The  English  Government  at  Calcutta, 
left  without  the  guiding  hand  of  Clive,  soon  drifted  into  fresh 
quarrels  with  the  natives.  Mr.  Vansittart  was  left  as  governor,  and 
already,  in  1760,  he  had  thought  it  desirable  to  remove  Meer  Jaffier, 
the  Company's  creature,  from  the  throne  of  Moorshedabad,  and 
replace  him  hy  Meer  Cossim,  his  son-in-law.  The  step  was  an 
unwise  one.  The  new  viceroy  was  of  less  maUeable  materials  than 
his  predecessor,  and  speedily  came  to  look  with  great  anger  at  the 
constant  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  perpetrated  by  the  English 
traders.  H^  quarrelled  especially  with  a  gentleman  who  occupied 
the  advanced  factory  of  Patna  high  up  the  Ganges.  To  be  out  of 
the  influence  of  Calcutta,  he  withdrew  his  capital  from  Moorsliedabad 
to  Monghir,  and  all  seemed  tending  towards  war.  It  was  in  vain 
tlat  Mr.  Vansittart  went  himself  to  Monghir,  arranged  for  the 
payment  of  inland  duties,  and  received  as  a  sign  of  peace  a  present 
of  ;£70,000.  An  embassy  sent  from  Calcutta  to  complete  the 
pacification  was  faUen  on  and  murdered  at  Moorshedabad,  and  under 
the  circumstances  war  became  inevitable.      The  advance  of  the 


English  was  rapid  and  triumphant ;  Moorshedabad  fell,  and  alter  a 
nine  days'  siege  Monghir  itself  was  taken.  The  Nabob  found  it 
necessary  to  fly,  but  before  he  fled,  with  the  assistance  of  a  renegade 

Frenchman    called    Sombre,   he    committed    a    crime   ^ ^^ 

similar  to  that  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.     On  the    of  ?»«&». 
5th  October  1763  the  whole  of  the  English  residents   ^'^^ 
of  the  Patna  factory  (150  in  number),  enclosed  within  their  prison 
walls,  were  shot  down  or  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  mangled  remains 
thrown   into  two  wells.     One  alone  escaped.     The  Bajah  and  his 
instrument  Sombre  fled  into  the  district  of  a  neighbouring  nabob. 
Sujah  Dowlah  of  Oude,  at  whose  court  was  tarrying,  in  a  condition 
between  exile  and  prisoner,  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  throne  at  Delhi  by  the  advance  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Sujah  Dowlah  had  been  appointed  vizier,  and  virtually  wielded  all 
the  power  that  was  left  to  the  descendants  of  the  Moguls.    With 
these  allies  Sujah  Dowlah  advanced  to  meet  the  English,  and  suffered, 
on  the  23rd  of  October,  at  Buxar,  higher  up  the  river  ^^^.^  ^^ 
than  Patna,  a  terrible  defeat  at  the   hands  of  Major   Baxax 
Munro.    The  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  person  of 
Shah  Allum  himself,  and  backed  now  by  his  authority,  the  JIi    lish 
pressing  on  in  their  victorious  course,  the  following  year  entered 
Allahabad,  the  chief  city  of  Oude. 

Victory  in  war  and  increased  dominion  had  only  increased  the 
maladministration  of  the  India  Company,  which  reached   ^^^^^^^„.,_ 
such  a  pitch,  that  in  1765  it  became  necessary  again  to   trati.E  tf  xh& 
despatch  Clive  to  the  scene  of  action.     This  was  not 
done  without  the  most  vigorous  opposition.    Two  great  parties  had 
long  divided  the  India  House  in  London.     Mr.  Sullivan  had  for  some 
time  exercised  a  paramount  authority  there.      Clive  had  appeared 
as  his  rival.    Both  parties  lavished  their  wealth  in  creating  votes,  and 
a  factious  struggle  arose  in  the  heart  of  the  Company.    At  length 
the  general  voice  seemed  to  declare  that  CUve  alone  could  restore 
order  in  the  mismanaged  Presidency.    Clive  saw  his  opportunity. 
He  publicly  refused  to  go  out  as  long  as  Sullivan  occupied  the  place 
of  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors.     The  proprietors  were  so 
frightened  by  this  threat,  that  when  the  day  of  election  of  directors 
arrived,  Sullivan  found  himself  unable  to  carry  more  than  half  of 
his  list  of  directoiB,  and  Olive's  friends  were  triumphant.   ,^^^  ^  ,^^^^ 
He  was  sent  out  with  full  powers,  and  authoriaed  to   U)  indi*. 
override  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  although  usually       ^  ^  *  • 
the  governor  was  entitled  to  only  one  vote.     The  struggle  for  1  ribes 
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and  ill-gotten  gain  was  carried  on  to  the  moment  of  his  arrival. 
Only  a  few  days  before  he  landed  the  viceroyalty  of  Bengal  had 
been  sold,  contrary  to  all  justice,  to  the  illegitimate  son  of  Meer  Jaffier 
for  j6140,000.  But  the  scene  was  speedily  changed.  In  two  days 
Olive  and  the  Committee  who  accompanied  him  had  mastered  the 
state  of  affairs  and  declared  their  dictatorial  authority.  At  the 
dread  of  his  name  alone  Sujah  Dowlah  sought  peace.  He  compelled 
Meer  Cossim  and  his  agent  Sombre,  who  had  organized  the  massacre 
of  Patna,  to  leave  his  dominions,  and  a  treaty  was  made  in  accor- 
dance with  Olive's  view,  that  for  the  present  it  was  better  to  strengthen 
than  increase  our  dominions.  By  this  treaty  Sujah  Dowlah  retained 
his  provinces,  surrendering  only  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad, 
which  were  given  as  an  imperial  dominion  to  Shah  Allum.  In  return 
the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar,  were  granted  for  all 
administrative  purposes  to  the  Company,  who  thus  became  nominal 
as  well  as  real  princes  of  India.  The  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  pensioned 
with  a  yearly  income.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  which 
played  a  great  part  in  our  Indian  history.  By  this  means  the 
Company  were  secured  a  revenue  of  two  millions.  But  even  yet 
Olive  thought  it  imprudent  to  place  the  administration  in  European 
hands,  and  selected  as  native  Prime  Minister  a  Mahommedan, 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan.  This  choice  was  made  deliberately,  in  spite 
of  the  claims  of  Nuncomar,  the  chief  of  the  Bengal  Brahnains.  The 
rivalry  between  these  two  chiefs  bore  notable  fruit  afterwards. 
Having  settled  our  difficulties  with  the  natives,  Olive  turned  to 
domestic  reforms ;  he  deprived  the  military  of  a  large  allowance, 
called  "  double  batta,"  which  they  had  received  from  Meer  Jaffier, 
and  quelled,  with  incomparable  vigour  and  sagacity,  a  mutiny  which 
arose  in  consequence ;  he  forbade  civilians  to  receive  presents  from 
the  native  princes,  and  restrained  officials  from  engaging  in  private 
trading,  while  he  himself  set  an  admirable  example  of  disinterested- 
ness. Unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  superintend  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to  England  (Jan.  1767). 
While  the  events  that  have  been  mentioned  were  going  on  in  Bengal, 
^j^^j^j^  the   southern  Presidency  had   had  its  own   difficulties 

MiMiTM ;  riM      to  contend  with.     Immediately  above  the  plains  of  the 
**  Camatic  lies  the  hill  country  of  Mywre,  and  there  a 

new  power  had  been  established  by  the  ablest  opponent  we  ever 
met  in  India,  Hyder  Ali.  A  Mahommedan  of  low  birth,  a  freebooter, 
a  rebel,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mysore  army,  he  succeeded 
at  last  in  eatabliahing  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Hindoo  Rajah, 


Sometimes  in  confederation  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  some- 
times with  the  Mahrattas  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  Hyder  kept  up  a 
continual  war  with  the  English.  His  army  of  100,000  men  was 
organized  in  the  European  fashion.  Though  unable  to  write,  his 
retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  be  a  most  dangerous  diplomatist, 
and  though  beaten  in  the  field,  his  activity  kept  the  English  army 
in  constant  movement  and  exhausted  the  Company's  resources.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  Olive's  reforms  were  counter- 
balanced, and  in  1769  Indian  stock  fell  sixty  per  cent. 

Such  threatening  appearances  in  the  commercial  career  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  constant  scandal  of  their  factious  struggle  in  London,  and 
the  anomaly  becoming  every  day  more  striking  of  a  body  of  merchants 
exercising,  and  exercising  very  badly,  sovereign  rights  over  large 
conquered  districts,  excited  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Chatham, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  intended  to  have  enforced  the  rights  of  the 
Crown ;  and  the  Company  only  escaped  some  interference  of  the  kind 
by  offering  to  establish  supervisors  of  its  own  and  to  pay  the  EngHsh 
Government  ;£400,000  a  year.  But  in  1773  matters  had  become 
much  worse  ;  a  fearful  famine  had  devastated  Bengal,  corpses  choked 
and  infected  the  Ganges,  the  fish  and  fowl  became  uneatable,  more 
than  half  the  population  are  said  to  have  been  swept  away.  It  h  a- 
felt  that  no  properly  conducted  Government  could  have  ^ 
permitted  such  an  evil ;  and  when  in  1772  the  united  Efr^*i 
effects  of  the  Madras  wars  and  the  Bengal  famine  reduced 
the  funds  of  the  Company  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  they  had  to  demand  of 
Parliament  a  loan  of  a  milUon  sterling,  legislation  became  inevitable. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  Committee  of  inquiry  had  reported, 
and  again  in  the  autumn  another  secret  committee  had  been  named  ; 
upon  their  report  Lord  North  formed  what  is  known  as  the  Regulating 
Act.  By  this  he  granted  the  Company  their  loan,  jUfmLatm*  Act 
relieved  them  of  their  annual  tribute  to  the  State,  ^"'• 
and  allowed  them  to  export  their  bonded  tea,  with  what  disastrous 
effects  in  America  has  been  already  seen.  In  exchange  he  confined 
their  interest  to  six  per  cent,  till  the  loan  was  paid,  and  afterwards 
to  eight  per  cent. ;  and,  proceeding  to  the  organization  of  their 
government,  he  established  a  supreme  court  upon  the  English  model, 
made  the  Governor  of  Bengal  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
appointed  by  name  in  Parliament  a  new  Council.  Warren  Ha^tiTicfB, 
already  Governor  of  Bengal,  was  made  the  first  Governor^  ?  a  ; 
Barwell,  a  member  of  the  existing  Council,  was  continued  in  kus  uiLce  • 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Philip  Francis,  were  n.aiiieri 
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as  the  new  members.  During  the  discussions  relative  to  this  Act 
much  blame  had  been  thrown  on  Clive,  and  though  a  formal  vote 
of  censure  was  mollified  by  the  words,  that  "  Robert  Lord  Clive  did 
at  the  same  time  render  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country," 
ivutt,  of  the  trouble  he  underwent  preyed  upon  a  morbid  mind 

*"**••  and  a  body  weakened  by  disease  so  much  that  he  com- 

mitted suicide  (Nov.  1774). 

The  interest  which  has  hitherto  centred  upon  Clive  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  career  of  Warren  Hastings.  An  Indian  statesman 
by  profession,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  both  of 
native  and  European  populations,  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal  in  1772.  The  post  was  not  a  light  one  : 
in  India  a  people  in  the  last  stages  of  distress,  a  Government  full  of 
abuses,  a  small  dominant  population  who  believed  their  sole  duty 
was  to  acquire  wealth  rapidly  ;  iu  England  a  factious  and  fluctuating 
body  of  governors  whose  chief  object  was  high  dividends.  Such 
were  the  conditions  under  which  Hastings  had  to  act. 
A  change  in  the  management  of  the  land  tax  produced 
a  larger  revenue  with  less  oppression;  the  country, 
freed  from  marauders,  was  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  taxes ;  but 
this  was  little.  Rumours  were  afloat  that  Reza  Khan,  the  finance 
minister,  was  peculating  largely.  On  the  accusation  of  Nuncomar, 
his  old  rival,  he  was  apprehended  by  Hastings,  who  either  believed 
the  charges  or  acted  in  obedience  to  the  Company's  orders. 
On  examination  he  was  acquitted,  but  not  replaced  in  his  office, 
nor  was  Nuncomar  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  the  administration 
was  kept  in  English  hands.  The  Viceroy,  an  infant,  was  deprived 
of  half  his  allowance,  and  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  our 
old  ally  Shah  Allum,  who  had  made  friends  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  English,  Allahabad  and  Corah  were  resumed  and  sold 
to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.  More  than  that, 
for  a  further  sum  of  forty  lacs  English  troops  were  basely  let  to 
that  prince  to  destroy  his  enemies,  the  neighbouring  Afghan  con- 
querers  of  Rohilcund.  AU  these  measures  seem  to  have  been  dic- 
tated primarily  by  a  desire  for  an  increased  revenue.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  the  Regulating  Act  took  effect,  and  the  new  council- 
lors arrived  in  the  Hooghly.  The  man  of  the  most  importance  and 
activity  among  them  was  Philip  Francis,  who  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  being  the  author  of  "  Junius'  Letters."  The  other  two 
always  voted  with  him,  and  all  three  came  out  with  strong  prejudices 
and  a  determination  to  oppose  Hastings.     The  new  Governor-General 
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therefore  found  himself  at  once  in  a  permanent  minority,  for,  as  be- 
fore, he  had  but  one  vote  in  the  Council.  Barwell,  the  Indian 
member  of  the  new  Council,  always  voted  with  him.  There  arose 
therefore  a  fierce  struggle  for  power,  and  the  new  councillors  made 
haste  to  seek  on  aU  sides  grounds  for  attacking  Hastings.  It  was 
understood  that  they  were  willing  to  receive  any  charges  agaiust 
him.  Nuncomar,  who  had  been  heavily  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  the  vacant  place  of  Reza  Khan,  charged  him  with  having 
been  bribed  to  pardon  that  great  official ;  and  Francis  and  his 
partisans  determined  to  confront  Nuncomar  with  Hastings  at  the 
council  board.  The  Governor-General  rightly  refused  to  preside  at 
what  was  virtually  his  own  trial ;  but  upon  his  dissolving  the 
Council  the  three  new  members  declared  it  not  dissolved,  and  con- 
tinued the  inquiry.  Fortune  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hastings  the 
means  of  freeing  himself  from  this  awkward  dilemma.  A  private 
charge  of  forgery  was  brought  against  Nuncomar,  and  he  was  tried 
before  the  new  supreme  court.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this 
charge  was  fostered  by  Hastings,  he  himself  asserted  upon  oath  that  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  at  all  events  it  was  carried  to  its 
conclusion,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  his  colleagues  found  the  charge 
proved,  and  condemned  Nuncomar  to  death.  Impey,  an  old  school- 
lellow  of  Hastings,  whose  career  showed  him  not  to  be  above  suspicion, 
is  by  many  held  to  have  acted  corruptly ;  but  his  colleagues  entirely 
agreed  with  him,  nor  does  it  seem  that  he  did  anything  worse  than 
import  into  India  the  habits  and  feelings  of  Europe  when  he  suffered 
the  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried  out.  No  doubt  this  was  a  shock 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  forgery  was  not  the 
grave  offence  that  it  is  to  us.  However  this  may  be,  the  death  of 
Nuncomar  secured  the  supremacy  of  Hastings.  There  was  no  one 
brave  enough  to  bring  charges  either  true  or  false  against  one  whose 
vengeance  seemed  to  have  struck  down  the  head  of  their  religion. 
His  supremacy  was  soon  still  further  secured;  by  the  death  of 
Monson  he  found  himself,  by  means  of  his  own  casting  vote,  master 
of  the  Council.  One  more  violent  struggle  took  place,  after  which 
he  was  able  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  although  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  Francis.  In  the  height  of  his  difficulties  he  had 
lodged  a  conditional  resignation  with  his  agent  in  London,  and  his 
agent,  alarmed  by  the  news  from  India,  had  presented  it.  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  in  Calcutta,  a  ship  arrived  with  a  new 
member  of  the  Council  and  the  news  that  the  Governor-General  had 
resigned.     Hastings  positively  refused  to  ratify  the  act  of  his  agent, 
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which  he  declared  was  unauthorized  by  him.  The  bitter  contest 
which  arose  from  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  for  arbitration.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  again  settled  the 
question  in  Hastings'  favour. 

Hastings  could  nowtum  histhoughtsto  what  was  his  constant  object, 
His  opposition  *^®  aggrandizement  of  our  power  in  India,  and  his  view 
to  the  seems  to  have  been  to  enter  into  close  alliances  with  the 

great  Mahommedan  Princes,  the  Nabob- Vizier  of  Oude 
and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  to  render  them  dependent  on  the  English 
by  means  of  large  subsidies,  and  by  their  assistance  oppose  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  the  great  and  increasing  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  rivals  to  the  English.  Affairs  in 
the  dependent  Presidency  of  Madras  gave  Viim  an  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  this  policy.  Mismanagement  and  peculation  had  been  as 
rife  there  as  in  Bengal  The  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  a  Mahratta  prince, 
had  been  dispossessed  in  favour  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  an  old  ally 
of  the  English.  This  measure  was  disallowed  by  the  directors  at 
home.  Lord  Pigot  was  sent  out  as  governor  to  re-establish  the 
Rajah.  The  same  struggle  between  the  Governor  and  his  Council 
as  had  been  seen  in  Calcutta  took  place  in  Madras,  but  proceeded  to 
even  greater  extremities.  The  Council  arrested  Lord  Pigot,  who  died 
a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  Thus  the  policy  of  restitution  was  crushed, 
and  tbe  claims  of  the  Mahratta  Rajah  of  Tanjore  were  neglected. 
In  Bombay,  too,  constant  disputes  had  arisen  with  the  Mahratta 
chiefig  of  Poonah,  so  that  the  whole  of  that  great  confederacy  was 
ready  for  war.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  a  war,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Mahrattas  had  spread  over  much  of  India. 
The  descendants  of  Sivajee,  like  the  descendants  of  most  Indian 
conquerors,  had  sunk  into  roisfa/in^cmts  at  Satara,  delegating  their 
real  power  to  their  viceroy,  called  the  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  whose 
office  was  hereditary.  Dependent  offshoots  of  this  power  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  hills  of  the  Malwa  under  the  great  princes 
Sindia  and  Holkar  ;  in  Berar  under  a  prince  called  the  Bonslah,  in 
Qujerat  under  the  Guicowar,  and  in  the  extreme  south  in  Tanjore ; 
while  bands  of  Mahratta  horsemen  had,  as  we  have  seen,  seized  upon 
Delhi,  and  expelled  for  a  time  Shah  AUum,  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had  * 
however  made  terms  with  them,  and  was  now  again  seated  upon  his 
ancestral  throne.  With  this  vast  power,  already  on  bad  terms  with 
both  the  southern  Presidencies,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French 
were  intriguing.  With  his  usual  vigour  Hastings  was  determined 
to  forestall  war,  which  he  saw  was  inevitable.      For  this  purpose. 


in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  Council,  an  army  was  at  once 
despatched  southward  to  act  through  Bundelcund.  The  command 
was  given  to  Colonel  Goddard.  But  Hastings,  who  seldom  acted  a 
straightforward  part,  intrigued  at  the  same  time  with  the  Bonslah  and 
with  Rajonaut  Rao,  a  deposed  Peishwa,  now  a  refugee  in  Bombay. 
Upon  the  news  that  France  and  England  had  declared  war,  still 
further  energy  was  infused  into  military  affairs  ;  and  Chandemagore, 
near  Calcutta,  and  Pondicherry,  just  south  of  Madras,  two  French 
settlements,  were  captured.  The  Mahratta  war  was  not  without  its 
reverses.  The  Bombay  army  was  surrounded  near  Poonah,  and 
escaped  only  on  ignominious  terms  ;  but  Goddard  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  English  arms,  and  defeated  Sindia  and  Holkar,  while  Captain 
Popham  took  the  almost  impregnable  castle  of  Gwalior.  The  war 
was  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the  presence  of  the 
veteran  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  was  despatched  from  England 
to  take  the  command. 

But  all  prospect  of  carrying  out  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Hastings 
for  subjugating  the  Mahrattas  was  suddenly  clouded.  HMtiiig»'  poUcy 
News  arrived  in  1780  that  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  long  Hy^SfMi'^ 
been  watching  his  opportunity,  had  pounced  upon  advance. 
Madras.  He  saw  the  English  engaged  in  a  vast  Indian  war,  he 
knew  that  their  arms  were  not  successful  in  America,  he  expected 
the  speedy  arrival  of  a  large  French  force,  his  time  had  come  at  last, 
and  he  flung  himself  in  irresistible  numbers  upon  the  Camatic. 
The  English  were  virtually  taken  by  surprise  ;  one  army  under 
Colonel  Baylie  was  destroyed,  a  second  under  Sir  Hector  Munro 
saved  itself  by  rapid  flight.  In  a  moment  Hastings  comprehended 
the  new  situation  of  affairs  ;  the  news  reached  Calcutta  on  the  23rd 
of  September,  on  the  25th  he  was  ready  with  a  complete  new  plan 
of  operations.  He  offered  peace  and  aUiance  to  the  Mahrattas  ; 
he  embarked  all  available  troops  for  Madras ;  in  virtue  of  the 
supremacy  of  Bengal,  he  ventured  to  suspend  Whitewell,  the  in- 
competent Governor  of  Madras  j  he  gave  the  command  to  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  and  sent  also  vast  sums  of  money  thither.  It  was  to 
sustain  thig  great  effort,  without  if  possible  diminishing  the  gains 
of  the  Company,  that  Hastings  committed  the  rest  of  thoseCacts 
of  oppression  which  were  afterwards  alleged  against  him.  To 
supply  the  greed  of  his  employers  he  had  sold  British  troops  to 
destroy  the  Rohillas  ;  in  his  great  struggle  for  power  he  ^  , 
had  strained  the  law  in  the  case  of  Nuncomar ;  to  support  the  MTtore 
his  Mahratta  and  ^fysore  wars  he  stooped  to  actions  of   ''''' 
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injustice  and  cruelty.  The  return  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  re-estab- 
lished affairs  at  Madras,  he  won  a  great  victory  at  Porta  Novo  and  a 
second  at  PoUilore.  The  general  peace  in  1783  put  a  conclusion  to 
the  war,  which  had  been  continued  by  Tippoo  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  Hyder  Ali.  Hastings  had  succeeded  in  concluding  a 
treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  his  hands  free  for  carrying  on 
with  energy  operations  against  Mysore,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French 
fleet  under  De  Sufl'ren.  All  the  Dutch  settlements  had  been  cap- 
tured ;  five  great  indecisive  battles  had  been  fought  between  De 
Suifren  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes ;  but  no  striking  advantages  had 
been  won  over  Tippoo,  who  had  even  met  with  some  successes  on 
the  Malabar  coast.  With  the  European  nations  terms  had  been  ar- 
langed  in  France  ;  with  Tippoo  a  peace  was  made  on  the  conditions 
of  the  mutual  restorations  of  conquest. 

To  return  to  the  conduct  of  Hastings.  On  the  first  alarm  of  war  with 
Jobbery  of  Hyder  Ali,  he  had  demanded  troops  from  Cheyte  Singh, 
iheyte  Singh.  tj^g  Rajah  of  Beuarcs,  as  from  a  feudatory  of  the  Empire. 
This  demand  was  annually  renewed,  together  with  the  customary 
tribute  of  ;^0,000.  Upon  this  being  delayed  it  was  raised  to  ;£500,000. 
This  was  still  unpaid  when  Hastings  determined  to  make  a  personal 
visit  to  Benares.  He  entered  the  city  with  an  absurdly  inadequate 
guard,  and  put  Cheyte  Singh  under  arrest ;  an  insurrection  was  the 
consequence,  and  Hastings  was  for  a  time  confined  to  his  house  by 
the  populace  and  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  Perfectly  calm  and 
unmoved  in  the  midst  of  his  dangers,  he  yielded  not  one  step ;  he 
succeeded  in  letting  the  neighbouring  troops  hear  of  his  danger; 
Major  Popham  came  to  his  rescue,  and  routed  the  people  of  Benares; 
Cheyte  Singh  was  driven  from  his  country,  a  new  rajah,  with  a 
much  enlarged  tribute,  was  put  in  his  place  ;  his  fortress  at  Bidzegur 
and  all  his  property  was  seized.  Hastings  at  once  proceeded  to 
similar  acts  in  Oude.  He  entered  into  a  nefarious  compact  with 
the  Nabob  to  rob  his  mother  and  grandmother  of  their  money. 
These  two  ladies  lived  at  Fyzabad,  the  ancient  capital  of  Sujah 
Robbery  of  the  Dowlah ;  Ms  SOU,  the  reigning  Nabob  Asaph  Ul  Dowlah, 
BeguiMofOttde.  jj^d  withdrawn  to  the  new  city  of  Lucknow.  The 
Begums  possessed  large  landed  property  and  Sujah  Dowlah's 
treasure ;  it  was  agreed  between  Hastings  and  Asaph  Ul  Dowlah 
that  this  should  be  taken  from  them,  the  landed  property  going  to 
the  Nabob,  the  money  being  received  as  payment  for  heavy  arrears 
due  from  the  Nabob  to  the  English.  A  lengthened  siege  and 
partial  famine  did  not  effect  the  purpose  of  the  plunderers  ;  it  was 


found  necessary  to  seize,  to  imprison,  to  starve,  and  torture  two  aged 
eunuchs,  the  princesses'  chief  friends  and  ministers,  before  treasure 
to  the  amount  of  about  a  million  could  be  wrung  from  them  ;  the 
excuse  alleged  for  such  unmitigated  wickedness  was  that  the  Begums 
had  intrigued  for  an  insurrection  in  Oude.     Again  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
was  on  the  spot  to  give  his  voice  in  favour  of  Hastings  when  the 
rumours  on  which  these  charges  were  based  were  submitted  to  him. 
Whatever  excuses  might  be  found  for  such  actions,  in  the  difiicultie^ 
of  Hastings'   position    and   the   peculiarity   of  Indian  Dispiearore  in 
habits,  it  was  certain  that  the  condition  and  rights  of  England. 
a  Company  which  had  become  a  sovereign  ruler,  and  was  at  once 
under  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  loan  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  and 
guilty  of  what  could  not  but  sound  to  English  ears  as  acts  of  the 
cruellest  oppression,  must  form  a  chief  topic  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion.      Accordingly,  in  1781,  two  com-  kiT^7,^"**^ 
mittees  had  been  formed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  "^^• 
India.     Their  reports  were  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  Company's 
government,  and  the  Secretary  of 'State  for  the  time  being  accordingly 
demanded  Hastings'  recall.    To  this  the  directors,  as  by  law  they  had 
a  right  to  do,   refused   to  listen,    but   the   matter   could   not  be 
dropped,   and  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Dunda»'s  bhi, 
coalition  ministry  Mr.  Dundas  produced  a  Bill  for  the  "ss. 
regulation  of  India.     His  view  was  that  the  Governor-General's 
power  should  be   increased,   and  the   office  given  to  some  great 
independent  nobleman  such  as  Lord  Cornwallis.      Not  only  was 
this  Bill  regarded  as  a  party  measure,  and  by  no  means  of  sufficient 
breadth  for  its  object,  but  also  it  was  felt  that  the  subject  was  one 
which   should  be  handled   by   Government  itself.     In  pursuance 
of  this  view,  in  the  autumn  session  of  the  same  year   pox'a  indu  bui 
Fox  brought  forward  his  great  India  Bill.     The  faults  ***>'• 
to  be  remedied  were  sufficiently  obvious  ;  a  trading  company  had  by 
a  strange  turn  of  fortune  become  a  governor  of  large  provinces,  and 
had  again  and  again  engaged  in  extensive  wars.     It  was  plain  that 
the  functions  of  the   merchant  and  the  governor  were  not   only 
distinct  but  antagonistic.     The  claims  of  the  proprietors  for  large 
dividends,  and  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  work  for  the  financial 
benefit  of  their  employers,  was  certain  to  blind  them  to  acts  of 
injustice  which  had  a  tendency  to  fill  their  coffers.    The  main 
principle  of  any  great  India  Bill  must  have  been  the  ijesumption  by 
the  Crown  of  its  inherent  Imperial  rights^  which  it  had  suffered 
accidentally  to  fall  into  difiuse.     Accordingly,  Fox  proposed  that  aII 
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the  authority  which  the  Company  had  exercised  should  be  transferred 
to  a  body  of  seven  commissioners,  nominated  in  Parliament  and 
capable  of  holding  office  for  four  years,  after  which  the  vacancies 
occurring  in  that  body  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Crown.  To  them, 
as  trustees,  was  to  be  transferred  also  the  whole  property  of  the 
Company.  But  the  management  of  this  property  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate  council  of 
directors,  proprietors  each  of  them  of  X2000  stock,  acting  under  and 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  superior  council.  The  vacancies  in  the  sub- 
ordinate council  were  to  be  filled  by  the  Court  of  proprietors.  There 
were  additional  stipulations  for  the  purpose  of  checking  monopolies, 
the  acceptance  of  presents,  the  hiring  out  of  British  forces,  and  changes 
in  the  tenure  of  land,  regulations  in  fact  attempting  to  remove  the 
principal  known  abuses  of  the  Indian  Government.  The  Bill  was  a 
thorough  and  great  Bill,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the 
freedom  which  the  Government  enjoyed  from  any  party  pledges  in 
the  matter,  should  have  raised  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  party  politics, 

Objectioiu  to  It,  ^^*  ^*  ^^^  ^*  °^^  furiously  assaulted.  There  were 
raised  against  it  two  objections,  corresponding  to  the 
two  councils  which  it  proposed  to  erect.  First,  it  was  urged  that  it 
was  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  that  patronage  so 
enormous  as  that  of  India  should  be  vested  even  for  a  time  in  any 
hands  but  those  of  the  King  himself. ^  As  Lord  Thurlow  said,  when 
the  BiU  was  before  the  House  of  Lords,  "  the  King  will  in  fact  take 
the  diadem  with  his  own  hands  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  Mr. 
Fox."  What  rendered  this  defect  more  glaring  was,  that  the  new 
committee  was  named  in  the  Act,  and  that  all  seven  members  of  it 
were  strenuous  supporters  of  the  present  administration,  so  that 
a  fresh  and  overwhelming  source  of  influence  was  secured  to  Mr. 
Fox's  friends.  It  was  urged,  secondly,  that  even  granting  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  such  a  transference  of  political  power,  the 
establishment  of  the  second  council  for  the  management  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Company  was  a  violent  and  unnecessary  infraction  of 
chartered  rights.  Bad  financial  management,  as  apart  from  their 
political  conduct,  could  not  be  alleged  against  the  Company,  nor  did 
it  seem  probable  that  commerce  would  be  better  managed  under 
the  direction  of  a  parliamentary  Committee,  even  though  working 
through  a  subordinate  council  of  merchants,  than  if  left  exclusively 

1  The  patronage  was  worth  more  than  £300,000  a  year ;  besides  the  governor  and 
the  councUs,  there  was  one  place  of  £25,000  a  year,  one  of  £16,000,  five  of  £10,000,  five 
of  £9000,  one  of  £7500.  three  of  £2000,  and  so  on. 
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in  mercantile  hands ;  besides,  no  later  than  1780,  the  charter  of  tht 
Company  had  been  renewed,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  superintendence 
of  its  own  trade  was  a  manifest  breach  of  that  charter.  Such  were 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Opposition,  and  they  were  largely  echoed 
in  the  country,  where  the  coalition,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
England,  was  highly  unpopular.  The  feeling  out  of  doors  is  shown 
by  a  well-known  caricature  which  represents  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  Carlo  Fox  Khan,  crowned  and  riding  on  a  state  elephant. 
However,  the  Bill  was  triumphantly  passed  through  the  House  oi 
Commons,  where  the  coalition  majority  was  overwhelming. 

But  the  King,  who  hated  his  ministers,  and  whose  pride  was 
touched  in  its  tenderest  point  by  this  Bill,  was  determined  that  it 
should  never  become  law  ;  rather^  than  sufter  such  indignity  he 
would  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  exerting  a  prerogative  which  had 
lain  dormant  since  the  reign  of  William  III.,  or  take  refuge,  as  he 
was  fond  of  threatening,  in  Hanover.  He  was  saved  from  either 
alternative  by  a  plan  suggested  to  him  by  Lords  Thurlow  and  Temple, 
which,  although  open  to  the  charge  of  being  uncon- 
stitutional,  prevented  the  Bill  from  passing  the  Upper  procures  its 
House.  These  two  noblemen,  using  the  hereditary  '"•J**^®^ 
right  of  British  Peers  to  advise  their  sovereign,  drew  up  and 
laid  before  George  a  strong  memorandum  against  the  Bill,  which 
they  called  "  a  plan  to  take  more  than  half  the  royal  power,  and  by 
that  means  disable  his  Majesty  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  ;*'  and  Temple 
suggested  that  the  Bill  might  be  stopped  in  the  House  of  Lords  if 
the  King  would  authorize  him  to  express  his  wishes.  The  King 
upon  this  supplied  him  with  a  paper  to  show  to  any  Lord  he 
pleased.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that  "his  Majesty  allowed  Earl 
Temple  to  say  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  BiU  was  not  only 
not  his  friend,  but  would  be  considered  by  him  as  an  enemy,  and  if 
those  words  were  not  strong  enough.  Earl  Temple  might  use  what- 
ever words  he  might  deem  stronger  and  more  to  the  purpose."  The 
effect  of  this  intimation,  acting  upon  the  minds  of  waverers  and  of 
those  who  prided  themselves  in  the  name  of  King's  friends,  was  to 
secure  a  majority  against  the  Bill.  On  the  17th  of  December  it 
was  lost  by  nineteen  votes.  Lord  Stormont,  a  member  of  the  ministry, 
voting  against  it.  The  King  thus  assumed  the  strange  position  of 
the  opponent  of  his  own  responsible  ministers.  In  fact,  hu  conduct  mi- 
he  felt  the  power  of  the  hated  Whigs  closing  around  coMUtuUonai 
him,  and  thought  any  measure  justifiable  which  would  free  him 
from  their  grasp  and  enable  him  to  assiime  that  position  which  had 
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been  the  constant  aim  of  his  policy.  Moreover,  he  no  doubt  relied 
somewhat  on  the  iinpopidarity  excited  by  the  coalition,  and  on  the 
apparently  unprincipled  and  factious  conduct  of  the  united  leaders. 
That  his  conduct  is  incompatible  with  constitutional  monarchy  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  If  he  disliked  his  ministers*  meiiaures  he  had  one 
straightforward  course  open  to  him ; — he  should  have  dismissed  them; 
if  their  majority  was  overwhelming,  he  should  have  dissolved 
Parliament;  if  he  could  not  command  a  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament,  he  was  bound  to  submit.  An  underhand  opposition  to 
ministers,  who  are  alone  responsible  to  the  nation,  is  entirely 
destructive  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Of  course  the  uproar  raised 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  great.  Motion  after  motion  con- 
demnatory of  the  action  of  the  King  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
carried  by  great  majorities.  The  ministry  determined  that  the 
Kiiiist«n  responsibility  of  removing  them  should  be  left  to  the 

''*""'"'*^'  ^i^g>  who,  perceiving  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 

late  step,  on  the  18th  of  December,  sent  the  under  secretaries  to  teli 
the  ministers  they  were  dismissed,  refusing  even  to  see  them  personally. 
The  great  Whig  party  and  the  great  following  of  Lord  North 
being  thus  removed  from  office,  it  became  a  question  where  a  ministry 
was  to  be  sought.  The  only  party  remaining  was  the  little  section 
of  Chatham's  followers,  headed  by  the  young  Pitt,  and  reinforced  by 
a  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  whom  they  may  now  be  considered  as 
incorporated,  although  for  several  years  Pitt's  policy  was  decidedly 
LiberaL  To  this  youth  of  twenty-four  the  King  appealed  for  assis- 
wtt  accepts  the  *^^^®>  ^^^>  relying  on  his  own  genius,  he  had  the  audacity 
nSr*"^''  ^^  accept  the  struggle,  though  conscious  that  he  must 
be  defeated  on  every  division.  There  followed  a  scene 
unparalleled  in  parliamentary  history.  The  Cabinet  had  to  be 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  Upper  House ;  Lord  Thurlow 
became  Chancellor,  Earl  Gower  President  of  the  Council,  Duke  of 
Rutland  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Carmarthen  and  Lord  Sydney  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  Lord  Howe  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  this,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,  was  the  whole  Cabinet.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  could  rely  only  on  Dundas  and  his  cousin  William  Grenville. 
When  the  writ  was  moved  for  a  new  election  for  Appleby  on  Pitt's 
taking  office,  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter ;  no  pity  or  favour 
was  extended  to  the  new  minister ;  Dundas  could  hardly  get  a 
hearing  on  ministerial  business,  motions  of  great  importance  were 
pressed  on  even  though  Pitt  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  and  so  certain 


did  Fox  feel  of  restoration  to  office,  that  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Dublin 
that  he  would  not  dismiss  one  member  of  his  household  FactioM 
tm  after  the  12th  of  January.  On  that  day  Pitt  was  ^^f^^^H^ 
to  make  his  appearance  as  Prime  Minister.  An  address  1784. 
had  been  delivered  to  the  King  praying  against  either  an  adjournment 
or  dissolution,  for  this  was  the  step  which  Fox's  party  chiefly  feared. 
On  a  favourable  reply  to  this  address,  short  Christmas  holidays  had 
been  allowed,  and  the  House  had  to  meet  again  on  the  12th.  In 
those  few  days  Pitt  had  got  ready  an  India  Bill,  but  before  he  was 
allowed  to  produce  it  Fox  had  succeeded  in  carrying  no  less  than 
five  motions  against  the  Government,  one  of  them  pointing  to 
"unconstitutional  abuse  of  his  Majesty's  sacred  name."  In  spite  of 
this  Pitt  produced  his  Bill,  which  was  similar  in  character  to  the  Bill 
he  afterwards  carried  ;  on  its  first  reading  there  was  no  division,  on 
the  second  reading,  although  it  was  thrown  out,  the  hostile  majority, 
which  had  been  already  diminishing,  was  no  more  than  eight. 

Things  began  to  look  a  little  more  encouraging  for  the  minister.  He 
determined  with  great  wisdom  to  give  the  Opposition  pirmnew  fcnd 
rope,  and  urged  them  to  constant  violence  by  an  obstinate  »««aci*y  «'  wtt 
refusal  to  say  whether  he  meant  to  dissolve  or  not.  The  language 
of  the  Opposition  had  been  so  violent  that  the  reaction  was  becoming 
strongly  marked  in  the  country.  "  It  was  a  contest,*'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  "whether  the  nation  should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of 
George  III.  or  by  the  tongue  of  Fox."  AU  attempts  at  mediation 
failed,  although  many  independent  members  attempted  to  effect  it. 
Fox's  hope  was,  that  if  Pitt  continued  to  avoid  dissolution  the  25th 
of  March  would  arrive  without  a  new  Parliament.  On  that  day  the 
Mutiny  Bill  expired,  and  he  hoped  by  refusing  to  renew  it  to  compel 
his  rival  to  resign.  But  the  tide  had  now  fairly  begun  to  turn ; 
Pitt's  bravery  was  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  while  the 
unmeasured  virulence  of  Fox  and  his  party  was  constantly  damaging 
them.  Pitt,  too,  had  won  great  admiration  by  refusing  for  himself, 
although  his  private  means  amounted  to  scarcely  £300  a  year,  a  rich 
sinecure  called  the  Clerkship  of  the  PeUs.  This,  with  a  somewhat 
ironical  pride,  he  had  given  to  Colonel  Barr^  in  exchange  for  the 
pension  which  the  Rockingham  ministry  had  so  scandalously  given 
him.  The  threats  that  supplies  should  be  stopped  seemed  to  many 
moderate  people  factious  and  improper,  and  numerous  addresses 
poured  in  from  the  Corporation  of  London  and  other  towns.  On 
the  8th  of  March  Fox  played  what  may  be  called  his  last  card ;  he 
broufifht  in  a  paper  under  the  threatening  title  of  "  Representation  to 
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the  King;"  after  many  hours  of  debate  it  was  passed  by  a  majority 

Pitt'i  victory  °^  °^®  °^^*  ^^  ^^  P^^^  *^^  *^®  victory  of  Pitt  was 
secure  and  that  the  Opposition  had  ruined  themselves. 
Accordingly,  when  on  the  next  day  the  Mutiny  Bill  came  on  there  was 
no  opposition,  and  having  by  firmness  and  moderation  fairly  weathered 
the  storm,  Pitt  on  the  25th  recommended  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
DiMoiutionof  Pai'liament.  The  elections  made  it  evident  that  the 
dSe^f  whSi.  fe^li^^g  o^^^e  nation  was  entirely  with  Pitt ;  no  less  than 
"84.  160  of  Fox's  friends  lost  their  seats— "Fox's  martyrs" 

they  were  jocosely  called.  Several  great  contests  took  place,  the 
most  notorious  of  which  was  that  for  Yorkshire,  where  Wilberforce 
was  brought  in  triumphantly  in  opposition  to  the  great  territorial 
houses,  and  that  for  Westminster,  where  Fox  himself  stood  against 
Lord  Hood  and  his  old  colleague  Wray,  who  had  become  a  minis- 
terialist. The  poU  was  kept  open  forty  days,  amid  scenes  of 
indescribable  excitement.  For  twenty-three  days  Fox  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll,  but  at  length  the  strenuous  canvassing  of  his 
friends,  added  to  the  charms  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, and  other  lady  politicians,  succeeded  in  placing  him  second 
on  the  list.  As  more  votes  however  were  registered  th^n  there  were 
voters,  obviously  some  fraud  had  been  committed,  and  a  scrutiny  was 
granted.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Whigs  held  illegally,  no  return  was 
made,  Westminster  was  unrepresented,  and  room  had  to  be  made  for 
Fox  in  the  close  borough  of  Kirkwall  It  was  not  till  the  following 
session  that  Pitt,  who,  with  some  want  of  liberality,  upheld  the 
conduct  of  the  High  Bailiff  in  refusing  the  return,  was  defeated  in 
the  Housie  on  the  subject  The  representatives  took  their  seats,  and 
Fox  got  ;e2000  damages  from  the  Bailiff. 

The  great  party  struggle  of  the  last  year,  which  had  terminated  in 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  and  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Tory  party  under  Pitt,  had  not  left  much  time  for  the  real 
Pressing  requirements  of  the  State.     India,  Ireland,  the  finances, 

measure..  parliamentary  reform,  were  all   matters  which  pressed 

for  immediate  attention.  Firm  in  his  parliamentary  majority  and 
in  the  support  of  the  King,  Pitt  proceeded  to  handle  them.  The 
Pitt's  Budget.  fi^a^ces  Were  naturally  in  a  bad  condition  at  the  close 
of  an  unsuccessful  war.  The  funds  were  standing  only 
at  56  or  57,  the  unfunded  debt  was  upwards  of  ^12,000,000,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  Civil  List.  One  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  revenue  was  destroyed  by  systematic  smug- 
gling of  tea.     Men  of  otherwise  respectable  character  and  consider- 
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able  capital  were  embarked  in  thih  trade.  Large  vessels  brought 
their  tea,  and  lay  off  at  some  distance,  distributing  their  cargoes  to 
small  vessels,  which  landed  them  here  and  there  on  the  coast. 
Regular  receiving-houses  were  established  and  lines  of  carriers  which 
brought  the  tea  to  the  towns.  It  was  estimated  that  the  smuggled 
tea  was  at  least  as  much  as  that  which  paid  duty.  Pitt  lowered  the 
duty  both  for  this  article  and  for  spirits,  the  other  great  smuggled 
commodity,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  temptation  from  the  smugglers. 
The  deficit  was  made  up  by  a  house  and  window  tax ;  this  is  known 
as  the  Commutation  Tax.  An  Act  called  the  Hovering  Act  was  also 
passed,  which  extended  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  revenue 
officers  to  four  leagues  from  the  coast.  Half  the  unfunded  debt  Pitt 
funded,  and  made  up  the  deficit,  which  he  considered  a  little  below 
a  million,  by  taxes  on  various  commodities.  These  arrangements 
though  they  show  no  great  novelty,  were  much  applauded  at  the 
time. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  for  general  legislation,  Pitt  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  in  his  India  Bill.  It  was  very  like  the  j,j^^.^  ^^ 
one  which  had  been  defeated  the  preceding  year,  and  Biu. 
was  probably  chiefly  the  work  of  Dundas.  The  fate  of  ^'** 
Fox's  Bills  had  shown  the  strength  of  the  India  House,  while  the 
necessity  for  some  Government  control  was  acknowledged  by  all 
parties.  The  present  measure  was  therefore  one  of  compromise.  A 
new  ministerial  department  was  established  which  should  exercise 
the  whole  political  control  of  the  Company ;  this  was  to  be  called  the 
Board  of  Control  By  it  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of 
double  government  which  continued  in  force  till  1858.  v  All  business 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  which  retained  the 
whole  patronage  except  the  appointment  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  other  higher  functionaries,  whose  appointment  was  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  Crown ;  but  the  Board  of  Control  absolutely  dictated 
the  political  conduct  of  the  Government. ;  Thus  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  Company  were  left  untouched ;  the  balance  of  influence  was 
not  upset  by  a  sudden  change  of  patronage ;  the  Board  of  Control, 
being  ministerial,  passed  in  or  out  of  office  with  the  ministry,  but 
India  was  secured  against  mercantile  views  of  policy  by  its  political 
management  being  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  a  merchant  com- 
pany. It  was  certainly  a  less  complete  Bill  than  its  predecessor,  it 
could  not  be  a  permanent  arrangement,  but  tided  over  the  present 
difficulty,  and  was  carried  without  serious  opposition. 

Much  moro  difficult  was  the  settlement  of  Ireland.     The  rational 
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and  patriotic  demands  of  the  volunteers,  which  had  led  to  the  legis- 
condition  of  lation  of  1780  and  1782,  had  been  satisfied  by  those  mea- 
ireiand.  eures,  but  had  been  followed,  as  is  always  the  case  in 

Ireland,  by  acritation  of  a  more  revolutionary  character.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  movement  had  passed  from  Grattan  to  Flood,  rather  a 
demagogue  than  a  statesman,  and  the  volunteers,  a  national  and 
patriotic  body,  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  in  their  place 
arose  a  clamorous  and  revolutionary  democracy.  The  cry  put  for- 
ward  was  for  parliamentary  reform,  the  urgent  necessity  for  which 
was  indeed  obvious.  In  a  Parliament  of  300,  116  seats  were  held  by 
nominees  of  no  more  than  25  proprietors.  The  Government  com- 
manded 186  votes,  pledged  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  possession  or 
hope  of  offices  or  pensions,  12  members  were  regarded  as  honest  sup- 
porters of  the  Government,  the  regular  Opposition  was  about  82,  30 
Whig  nominees,  and  52  members  of  the  popular  party.  To  this  Par- 
liament Flood  introduced  a  sweeping  measure  of  reform.  A  scene 
Smo  "a  °^  ^^^  iiproar  was  the  consequence,  the  Bill  was  thrown 

mewSe  of         f^*  ^J  » large  maj  ority ;  no  better  success  attended  its  re- 
reform,  introduction  in  a  more  moderate  form.  The  mob  rose  in 
wild  disorder,  and  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty  were  perpetrated.     The 
leader  of  this  movement  outside  Parliament  was  Napper  Tandy,  an 
ironmonger,  who  did  not  scruple  to  intrigue  with  the  Court  of  France. 
Some  of  the  lower  priests  were  also  engaged  on  the  popular  side,  but 
as  Flood  refused  the  franchise  to  the  Catholics  in  his  proposition,  the 
main  body  held  aloof  from  the  movement.     This  state  of  disorder 
Pitt  intended  to  improve  by  reforming  the  ParUament  in  a  more 
practical  and  moderate  manner  and  by  commercial  arrangements. 
All  attempts  at  parliamentary  reform  had  however  to  be  abandoned; 
but  the  minister  felt  that  before  any  vigorous  measures  could  b^ 
adopted  It  was  necessary  to  grant  justice  to  the  people.     He  deter- 
mmed  therefore  to  complete  the  work  of  1780,  and  to  estabHsh  real 
commercial^uaUty  between  England  and  Ireland.     At  the  same 
foTiIeiS*^        *"^^  ^^  strongly  held  that  equaUty  of  privQege  implied 
^         equaUty   of  burdens.     In   accordance   with  this  view 
eleven  resolutions  were  brought    into  the   Irish   ParUament  and 
accepted  without  much  opposition.     By  these  the  restrictions  of  trade, 
which  had  already  been  removed  as  far  as  regarded  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies,  would  be  removed  in  like  manner  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world;   and  with  regard  to  imports,  England  and  Ireland 
would  become  one  nation,  so  that  goods  landed  in  Ireland  could  be 
re-imported  into  England  without  further  duty.   In  exchange  for  this, 


aU  the  hereditary  income  of  the  Crown,  which  was  derived  chiefly  from 
customs,  beyond  the  sum  of  £656,000  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  Imperial  navy.   Thus  the  money  paid  would  bear  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  gained  by  Ireland  by  the  extension  of  her 
trade.     Pitt,  sure  of  the  economica^soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  Bill  was  based,  only  courted  full  discussion.    He  under- 
rated the  selfishness  of  the  commercial  interest.     On  the   ^,^^ 
resolutions  being  introduced  to  the  English  Parliament,   commercial 
the  strongest  opposition  was  raised  by  merchants  and   *'^^" 
manufacturers,  afraid  of  a  fresh  competitor;  and  Fox  and  Burke, 
the  first  of  whom  was  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  turned  the  opposition  to  their  party  purposes.    The  Bill 
had  to  be  altered  considerably,  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  Asiatic 
trade  had  to  be  continued,  thus  seriously  diminishing  the  advantage 
granted  to  Ireland,  while  Pitt  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
encroaching  upon  the  newly-earned  independence  of  that  country  by 
trying  to  establish  the  commercial  superiority  of  England,  since  aU  this 
commercial  legislation  was  to  emanate  from  the  English  Parliament. 
The  Whigs  took  immediate  advantage  of  this  error,  and,  unable  to 
stop  the  BiU  in  the  English  Parliament,  used  all  their  eloquence  to 
inflame  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Irish.    The  BiU  in  its  changed 
form  was  therefore  rejected  in  DubUn  (August),  and  Pitt  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  for  that  great  measure  which  he  com-   ^^  recogniwi 
pleted  eighteen  years  afterwards.     If  either  true  parUa-   the  necewity 
mentary  reform  was  to  be  brought  about  or  commercial 
equality  to  be  estabUshed,  not  only  legislative  equaUty,  but  legislative 
union,  it  was  plain,  would  be  necessary. 

This  was  not  the  only  defeat  which  the  ministry  suffered.  It 
was  no  more  successful  in  ito  efforts  at  parUament^ry  reform  in 
England.  In  fact,  the  interest  felt  in  the  question  had  begun  to  flag  ; 
it  had  been  raised  to  its  utmost  by  the  separation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the  people  they  represented,  which 
had  been  so  obvious  during  the  administration  of  GrenviUe,  and  by 
the  long  and  disastrous  triumph  of  royal  influence  FaUnre  of  pitt'i 
under  Lord  North.  But  Pitt's  success  rested  entirely  ^•""™  ^^" 
upon  the  wiU  of  the  constituencies  after  the  late  dissolution,  and  the 
people  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  their  representation.  But 
with  Pitt,  as  with  his  father,  the  reform  of  ParUament  had  always 
been  a  favourite  object ;  he  now  produced  a  Bill  by  which  he  hoped 
to  win  aU  parties  to  his  side,  but  its  very  tiiiiidity  weakened  its 
popularity.     He  proposed  to  disfranchise  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs, 
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and  to  give  the  seventy-two  seats  thus  gained  to  the  counties  and 
to  London  and  Westminster.  Thus  far  he  was  true  to  his  old 
plan,  but  afraid  of  the  opposition  of  borough  proprietors,  he  con- 
sented to  recognize  aa  a  part  of  the  Constitution  their  rights  of 
propnetorship,  and  designed  to  set  apart  a  fund  of  ;£l,000,000  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  possessors  of  the  boroughs  which  he  'wished 
to  destroy.  Such  as  it  was  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  seventy,  and  Pitt  regarded  the  question  henceforward  as  settled 
against  him.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  aU  these  measures,  whether 
successful  or  not,  were  such  as  we  should  now  speak  of  as  Liberal 
measures.  -^^ 

The  success  of  the  Government  in  its  financial  schemes,  on  the 
fflj^toanciEi  other  hand,  was  marked,  although  the  arrangement 
roccew.  ^j^^j^  ^^  ^j^.g  ^^^  excited  most  admiration  has  since 

been    recognized   as  based  upon    an  absurd    fallacy.     Alarmed  at 
the  great  increase  of  the  National  Debt,  and  inspired  with  an  honest 
wish  to  reduce  it,  Pitt  produced  his  plan  for  a  sinking  fund.     His 
taxes  had  been  so  successful,  and  the  financial  recovery  of  the  nation 
at  peace  and  under  a  firm  Government  had  been  such,  that  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  a  surplus  closely  bordering  ou  a  million,  and 
suggested  that  this  milUon  should  annuaUy  be  set  aside  and  vested 
in  commissioners  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest.     It  was  to  be 
beyond  the  control  of  Government,  and  this  fund  with  its  accumu- 
lations was  to  be  appUed,  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.     The  principle  is  obviously  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  that 
IS  to  say,  what  a  nation  saves  it  can  clearly  apply  to  the  purpose 
of  reducing  its  liabiUties,  but  there  the  matter  ends ;  there  is  and 
can  be  no  peculiar  and  mysterious  power  in  a  sinking  fund.     But 
this  was  not  seen  by  Pitt,  or  by  those  who  approved  of  his  plan 
and  when  times  of  difficulty  arose,  the  million  went  on  year  by  year 
bemg  religiously  set  aside,  although  not  only  one  miUion,  but  many 
milhons  were  yearly  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year.     Interest,  and  often  much  higher  interest,  was 
thus  paid  out  on  the  one  side  in  order  that  a  less  interest  might  be 
gamed  on  the  other.     It  was  not  till  the  year  1828  that  this  fallacy 
was  finally  exposed  by  Lord  Grenville,  who,  strangely  enough  had 
been  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  first  recommended  its  adop- 
tion.    It  had  however  been  virtually  abandoned  in  1807.    Although 

tT^tl        ^^yi  ^^*,°  *^^'  ^^°"'  ^^^^'«  ^^^^ial  ^ews  were  gene- 
Prance.  rally  broad ;  thus  about  this  time  he  entered  into  a  com- 

sept.  1786  inercial  treaty  with  France,  by  which,  with  some  very  few 
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exceptionfl,  prohibitory  duties  between  the  countries  were  repealed, 
a  moderate  tarifi"  was  established,  and  the  famous  Methuen  Treaty 
with  Portugal,  which  had  almost  excluded  French  wines,  and  changed 
the  habits  of  the  English  nation,  giving  them  a  taste  for  the  hot 
wines  of  the  Peninsula,  was  abrogated.  He  also  greatly  simplified 
the  custom  duties,  supplying  their  place  in  some  instances  with 
excise  or  customs  levied  inland,  a  most  beneficial  measure,  but  for- 
merly so  unpopular  that  it  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  ministry 
of  Walpole,  the  only  great  financial  minister  England  had  had  during 
the  century. 

These  measures,  important  as  they  were,  excited  little  attention 
in  comparison  with  the  threatened  impeachment  of  _ 
Warren  Hastings.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  censured,  warren 
and  almost  recalled  in  1781,  the  Governor-General  had  ^'■**'^- 
latterly  retained  his  post  unmolested,  and  came  home  in  June  1786 
on  the  natural  expiration  of  his  office.  At  home  he  was  well  received, 
but  he  had  two  vindictive  enemies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one, 
Edmund  Burke,  whose  imagination  had  always  been  strongly  drawn 
towards  the  majestic  history  of  Hindostan,  and  whose  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion had  been  strongly  fired  by  the  accounts  which  had  lately  been 
received  from  India ;  the  other,  Philip  Francis,  the  rancorous  and  de- 
feated rival  of  the  late  Governor-General ;  and  Hastings  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  England  before  Burke  gave  notice  that  he  should  call  atten- 
tion to  his  conduct.  The  feeling  in  England  that  Hastings  had  on  the 
whole  done  a  great  work  was  so  strong,  that,  although  the  ministry 
had  shown  him  many  marks  of  favour,  it  is  possible  that  even 
Burke  might  have  left  him  untouched  had  not  his  injudicious  and 
wearisome  agent,  Maj or  Scott,  challenged  incLuiry.  Burke  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  in  April  produced  specific  charges  against  him,  based 
principally  on  his  war  with  the  Rohillas  and  on  his  conduct  to 
Cheyte  Singh  and  the  Begums  of  Oude.  Hastings,  who  was  always 
unable  to  understand  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  insisted 
on  being  personally  heard  at  the  bar,  and  wearied  the  House  by 
reading  a  written  document  of  enormous  length,  which  occupied  a 
day  and  a  half  in  reading.  On  the  first  charge,  however,  with  regard 
/.  to  the  Rohilla  war,  a  considerable  majority  was  in  his  favour ;  it  will 
be  remembered  that  this  belonged  to  the  first  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  upon  this  that  he  had  been  already  censured ; 
but  as  Dundas,  the  original  mover  of  the  vote  of  censure,  urged,  with 
much  show  of  right,  the  fault  was  an  old  one,  and  had  been  condoned 
by  the  subseauent  aDPointment  of  Hastings  as  Governor-General 
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Hastings  and  his  friends  believed  that  his  cause  had  gained  the  sup- 
port of  Government  and  was  now  secure.  Great  was  theii  dismay 
i  when,  upon  the  second  charge  with  regard  to  Cheyte  Singh,  which 
Pitt  wpporti  was  brought  forward  by  Fox,  Pitt  rose  and  declared,  that 
**»•■»•  although  he  regarded  Cheyte  Singh  as  the  vassal  of  the 

Bengal  Empire,  and  liable  to  be  called  on  for  assistance,  he  could  not 
but  regard  the  infliction  of  a  fine  of  ^£500,000  for  the  non-payment 
of  ^50,000  as  ridiculously  and  shamefully  exorbitant.  On  these 
grounds,  he  said,  he  should  support  the  charge,  all  his  friends  voted 
with  him,  and  Fox's  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty. 
This  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season  (June  1786)  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  completion  of 
the  charges  should  be  postponed  till  the  next  year.  In  the  February 
of  that  year  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  occupying  five  hours  and  forty 
'J  minutes,  produced  the  charge  with  regard  to  the  Begums  of  Oude. 
"^^^  So  striking  was  this  piece  of  oratory  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
adjourn  the  House  lest  the  excitement  produced  by  it  should  prevent 
cool  judgment  of  the  matter.  Again,  and  with  the  same  result  as 
before,  Pitt  both  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  charge. 
S^^ent.  On  these  and  other  charges  Burke,  in  May,  founded  a 
"*^-  resolution  of  impeachment,  and   proceeding   to   the 

Upper  House,  impeached  the  late  Governor-General,  who  was  taken 
into  custody  and  admitted  to  bail  The  trial  did  not  actually  begin 
till  February  1788. 
Another  question  which  now  arose,  and  which  was  in  the  next 
year  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  was  the  conduct 
Sr^Sct'of  and  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  True  to  the  tradi- 
^*^**-  tions  and  customs  of  his  family,  he  had  allied  himself  to 

the  enemies  of  his  father,  and  not  only  in  his  political  but  in  his 
domestic  life  had  much  outraged  the  King's  feelings.  From  the 
respectable  and  somewhat  repellant  family  life  of  the  Court,  the 
princes,  one  and  all,  took  refuge  in  a  disorderly  and  licentious  life. 
The  stem  propriety  of  the  father,  and  the  somewhat  unlovely  rigidity 
of  the  mother,  undid  the  work  which  their  thoroughly  domestic 
character  should  have  done.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  everything 
in  his  favour  upon  his  entrance  into  life.  Good-looking,  of  pleasant 
manners,  of  considerable  ability,  and  views  at  all  events  nominally 
liberal,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  great  popularity.  Unfortu- 
nately the  profligacy  of  his  life,  which  the  world  might  have  pardoned, 
was  the  mark  of  a  thoroughly  depraved  character,  which  led  him  into 
breaches  of  honour.     This  fault  became  very  obvious  in  the  year 
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1787.    For  some  time  he  had  been  clamouring  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  on  the  King's  refusal  to  discharge  them,  he  had  in  a  huff 
reduced  his  establishment  and  pretended  to  live  like  a  private  gentle- 
man.    Meanwhile  he  had  been  entangled  in  an  awkward  love  affair. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  had  attracted  his  attention^ 
and  refused  to  listen  to  his  advances  unless  he  would  marry  her! 
This  he  did.     Now,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  marriage  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  invalidated  all  claims  to  the  throne,  but  by  a  second  statute, 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  any  marriage  contracted  without  the  royal 
consent  was  null.     By  pleading  the  second,  the  Prince  could  therefore 
avoid  the  action  of  the  first,  but  by  so  doing  was  virtually  taking  away 
the  character  of  his  wife,  and  obviously  evading  the  law.     With  this 
slur  upon  his  character,  he  came  to  the  Parliament  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts.     The  charge   against   him   was   raised  by  RoUe,  the 
member  for  Devonshire,  and   Fox,  completely  duped  by  his  royal 
friend,  was  induced  to  give  the  fact  a  flat  denial.     The  Prince  com- 
pleted his  treachery  by  afterwards  disavowing  his  instructions  to 
Fox.    Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  temporary  coolness  between 
them.     After  so  strong  a  denial,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
the  Prince's  demand,  and  his  debts  were  paid,  to  the  amount  of 
;ei60,000. 

The  work  of  the  last  year  was  completed  by  the  commencement 
in  February,  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.     The  trial  ' 

took  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  Peers  sitting  as  S^."^*""" 
judges,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  ^'^^  ""• 
accusations  being  supported  by  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  assisted  by  the  most  eloquent  men  Lq  England,  amona 
their  number.  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Wyndham.  The  ver^ 
talents  of  the  accusers,  together  with  the  exaggerated  and  unlawyer- 
hke  style  of  Burke,  tended  to  the  safety  of  the  accused.  The  trial 
became  a  mere  exhibition  of  rhetoric ;  people  crowded  to  hear  the 
speeches,  but  withdrew  as  the  legal  points  were  argued,  or  the  evi- 
dence  produced,  while  Burke's  language  was  so  intemperate  that  the 
Lord  ChanceUor  and  even  the  House  of  Commons  censured  him. 
At  the  same  time,  in  1789,  the  gradual  change  of  popular  feeling 
was  shown  in  the  trial  of  Stockdale  for  Ubel  against  the  promoters  of 
Hastmgs'  trial.  He  was  prosecuted  at  the  demand  of  the  Commons, 
at  the  Government  expense,  but  was  acquitted.  Three  years  after- 
wards Burke  himself  renounced  sixteen  of  his  charges,  and  aU  interest 
m  the  end  of  the  trial  graduaUy  disappeared. 

The  year  was  marked  not  only  by  the  completion  of  old  questions, 
00-.  yuN.  ^^^ 
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but  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  one.  Pitt  called  attention  to  the  slave 
Mofonfor  trade.  The  horrors  of  this  trade  had  for  many  years 
•S^\rade*^*  been  before  the  public,  and  the  opposition  to  slavery 
May  9, 1788.  j,a(i  so  far  been  ort^anized,  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  assault — what  it  was  believed  might  be  overthrown  without 
much  difficulty — the  actual  trade  in  slaves,  and  leave  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself  for  a  future  occasion.  The  horrors  of  the  trade  could 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Ships  built  for  the  purpose  were  employed, 
in  which  the  allowance  of  room  for  a  slave  was  five  feet  and  a  half 
in  length  by  one  foot  four  inches  in  breadth.  The  extreme  height 
between  decks  was  five  feet  eight  inches,  but  this  was  occupied  by 
shelves,  upon  which  the  slaves  were  packed.  Sixteen  hours  a 
day  they  remained  below,  chained  to  the  deck,  fed  upon  a  pint  of 
water  and  two  feeds  of  horse  beans.  Such  conditions  of  life,  for 
weeks  together,  in  the  tropics,  not  being  conducive  to  health,  they 
were  brought  up  and  forced  to  jump  upon  the  deck,  under  the  influ- 
gnce  of  the  whip,  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  If  any  difficulty  arose, 
they  were  tossed  overboard  without  scruple,  and  English  law  courts 
held  underwriters  answerable  for  such  loss,  as  arising  from  the  natural 
perils  of  the  sea.  No  charge  of  murder,  or  even  manslaughter,  was 
ever  dreamt  of.  These  fticts  were  substantiated  by  a  Committee, 
presided  over  by  Whitbread,  to  which  a  motion  of  Sir  W.  Dolben  for 
regulating  the  trade  had  been  referred,  though  the  witnesses  had  pre- 
viously enlarged  on  the  excellence  of  the  ships  and  the  merry  dancing 
of  the  slaves.  But  before  any  real  action  could  be  taken,  an  event 
occurred  which  for  a  moment  threatened  the  stability  of  the  ministry.  "^ 
In  November,  after  some  months  of  illness,  the  King  was  declared 
Th.King'i  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country. 

iUnew.  His  illness  assumed  the  form  of  insanity,  and  even  if  he 

Hoy.  1788.  ghould  survive,  as  was  thought  doubtful,  it  seemed  plain 

that  a  regency  would  be  inevitable.  The  King's  physicians,  follow- 
ing the  ignorant  practice  with  regard  to  lunatics  which  obtained  at 
that  time,  prescribed  the  strictest  and  most  galling  constraints,  sepa- 
rated the  King  from  his  wife,  refused  him  the  use  of  knife  and  fork 
and  razor,  and  intrusted  him  to  coarse  and  cruel  servants.  Having 
by  this  means  intensified  the  symptoms,  they  proceeded  to  pronounce 
them  incurable.  Fortunately  for  the  King,  Lady  Harcourt  was  bold 
enough  to  recommend  Dr.  Willis,  who,  originally  a  clergyman,  had 
for  nearly  thirty  years  been  managing  a  private  asylum  for  lunatics, 
where  he  had  met  wii^h  much  success.  On  being  summoned,  he  at 
onco  declared  he  could  cure  the  King,  and  the  Queen  and  Pitt  placed 
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him  in  his  hands  with  implicit  confidence.      Thus  when,  after  some 
prorogation,  Parliament  assembled  in  December,  a  committee  which 
had  examined  the  medical  evidence  expressed  a  hope  of  the  King's 
recovery.    Armed  with  this  report,  Pitt  moved  for  an  examination 
of  precedents  before  arranging  the  regency,  while  Fox,  forgetful  of 
the  Prince's  late  duplicity,  and  clutching  eagerly  at  the  power  which 
seemed  just  within  his  grasp,  asserted  that  precedents  were  useless,  as 
"the  heir-apparent  had  an  inherent  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment."   As  Pitt  immediately  pointed  out,  this  was  to  rob  the  Parlia- 
ment of  all  power  in  the  matter,  although  it  had  twice  been  regarded 
as  competent  to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne.   The  vehemence 
of  the  Whig  party  in  fact  overreached  itself,  and  enabled  Pitt,  who 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  from  office, 
with  a  somtwhat  ostentatious  show  of  carelessness  as  to  the  favour  of 
the  future  King  or  Regent,  to  produce  a  Bill  nominating  ^^  ^^^^ 
indeed  the  heir-apparent  as  the  Regent,  but  under  strict   "*^ 
limitations.     The  principle  he  laid  down  was  that,  as  the  King  would 
in  all  probability  recover,  he  should,  on  resuming  his  functions,  find 
things  as  little  altered  as  possible.     He  therefore  refused  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  right  of  making  Peers,  or  granting  places,  in  reversion 
or  for  any  term  except  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  while  the  care 
of  the  King's  person  and  household  was  left  in  the  Queen's  power. 
Nothing,  probably,  but  the  feeling  that  the  Prince  was  thoroughly 
immoral  could  have  allowed  Pitt  to  produce  so  stringent  a  BiU.     It 
was  not  indeed  passed,  for  the  necessity  of  passing  it  was  prevented 
by  the  recovery  of  the  King.     This  had  been  the  work  of  Dr.  Willis, 
who,  by  mingled  kindness  and  firmness,  the  removal  of  all  the  ridicu- 
lous Tvistraints  the  King's  doctors  had  laid  upon  him,  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  his  self-respect  and  bringing  him  back  almost  to  his 
usual  state  of  sanity,  although  for  some  weeks  longer  he  persistently 
believed,  while  showing  the  tenderest  affection  for  the  Queen,  that  he 
was  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court. 

Pitt's  faithful  adherence  to  George  during  his  illness,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  had  insisted  on  keeping  things  unchanged, 
though  at  the  risk  of  total  loss  of  favour  for  himself,  bound  the  King 
to  him  more  closely  than  ever,  and  for  many  years  to  Pre.«mijxeii«t 
come  his  position  was  quite  unassailable.  Up  to  this  <>'  ^"*- 
time  Pitt's  policy  had  been  enlarged  and  liberal  in  ail  directions. 
He  had  contrived  to  realize  his  father's  plan,  and  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  Grown,  but  independent  as  a  minister,  had  destroyed 
the  luuuopuly  of  poAver  ^o  long  held  by  the  great  Whig  factions. 
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This  he  had  done  without  subserviency  and  without  deserting  the 
Liberal  principles  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  but  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  rested  primarily  on  the  royal  support,  and  insensibly 
his  policy  had  become  the  royal  policy,  and  he  was  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  influence  of  the  Crown.  This  gradual  and  almost  unobserved 
change  was  called  into  active  exhibition  by  the  evtnts  which  were 
happening  in  Europe. 
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1789-1820. 


First  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

Dec.  1783    Pitt. 
March  1801    Addington. 

Way  1804    Pitt. 

Jan  1806.  Grenville. 

April  1807.  Portland. 

Oct.  1809   Perceval. 

June  1812.  Liverpool. 


Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 

Dec.     1783.  Pitt, 
March  1801.  Addington. 
May     1804.  Pitt 
Jan.      1806    Petty. 
April    1807.  Perceval. 
June    1812c  Vansittart. 


\ 


7.,r,„    1  Ton  /  Carmarthen. 
June    1789|^  (jj.g^ym3^ 

7  Trm  <  Dun  das. 

June    1791 1  ^  Grenville. 

inw     ivQi  ^Portland. 
July    l'94^w.  Grenville. 

March  1801  {  ^^aw^^s^ury. 
^*^"*tHawkesbury. 


Secretaries  of  State. 


May 


Jan. 

Sept. 

April 

Oct. 

Feb. 


1806l?,P®^°^^- 
(Fox. 

1806i?P^°?«,^- 
( Howick. 

1807  i.  Canning. 

( Hawkesbury. 

1809^'W«"e«l«y 
( Ryder. 

1812iS''^*^®^®^S^' 
( Ryder, 


TunP    loioJCastlereaj 
Juue    l»i^-[si(i,nouth 


Castlereagh. 


THE  year  which  followed  the  King's  recovery  saw  the  opening  of 
the  Great  Kevolutioii  in  France.  This  event  produced  ulti- 
mately an  entire  alteration  in  the  character  of  Pitt's  Effect  of  the 
policy,  and  a  split  between  Burke  and  Fox  which  t "n  iJ  ^*^°^'^' 
virtually  annihilated  for  the  time  the  Whig  party,  and  England, 
rendered  Pitt  absolutely  pre-eminent ;  but  it  was  not  till  more  than 
a  year  had  passed  that  its  full  effect  was  felt  in  England,  although 
from  its  first  outbreak  it  had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  party 
differences,  and  brought  into  more  striking  contrast  the  principles  of 
those  who,  like  Pitt,  desired  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  royal 
power,  of  those  who,  like  Burke,  looked  no  further  than  the  establish- 
ment of  an  aristocratic  constitution,  and  of  those  who  saw  with 
pleasure  every  advance  towards  the  realization  of  those  dreams  of 
class  equality  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  been  stirring  in 
Europe.  When  at  length  the  influence  of  the  Kevolution  became 
irresistible,  England  was  in  a  position  abroad  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  European  opposition  to  its  principles,  and  at  home  social 
changes  had  occurred  which  rendered  such  a  course  of  policy  inevitable. 
Although  Pitt  was  probably  aware  that  he  was  not  a  great  war 
ndnister,  or  fitted,  as  his  father  had  been,  to  inspire  the  nation  with 
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enthusiasm  in  the  midst  of  danger,  he  by  no  means  forgot  to  uphold 
Political  ^^  Agility  of  his  country ;  and  his  management  of 

deveioprasnt  of   foreign  afifairs  certainly  raised  England  from  the  depres- 
"^  *^  sion  into  which  she  liad  sunk  after  the  loss  of  her  colonies, 

and  the  disadvantageous  peace  contracted  with  France  and  Spain  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  first  instances  in  which  this  reviving  spirit  was  shown 
was  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound.  Spain,  raising  the 
arrogant  claim  that  to  her  belonged  the  whole  west 
coast  of  America,  beized  an  English  ship  in  Nootka  Sound,  in 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  destroyed  our  settlement  there.  Upon  this, 
Pitt,  drawing  closer  his  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Holland,  and 
going  so  far  as  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  men  in  the  navy, 
managed  to  exact  from  Spain  a  withdrawal  of  this  claim  and  a 
restoration  of  English  property,  granting  in  exchange  an  assurance 
that  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  should  be  checked. 

But  far  more  important  than  this  single  exhibition  of  determin- 
ation against  a  country  bo  decayed  as  Spain  was  the  successful 
policy  which  Pitt  pursued  with  regard  to  the  general  policy  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  first  opening  which  occurred  was  in  Holland. 
In  that  country  there  existed,  as  usual,  a  constant  strife 
between  two  great  parties,  the  party  of  the  RepubUcans 
and  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Of  old  the 
republican  party  had  meant  the  party  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
merchants  of  the  country.  The  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
almost  without  exception  been  favoured  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
But  ideas  had  been  rapidly  growing ;  republicanism  had  assumed 
a  somewhat  diflFerent  meaning.  The  war  between  ruler  and 
aristocmcy  had  been  changing  to  a  rivalry  between  the  ruler, 
supported  by  the  lovers  of  order  and  fixed  authority,  and  those 
whose  views  were  of  a  more  democratic  stamp.  But  the  democrats 
of  Holland  still  regarded  themselves  as  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
the  republican  party,  and  inherited  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
predecessors.  Like  them,  they  sought  the  support  and  assistance  of 
France,  while  the  Stadtholder  and  his  friends  regarded  England  as 
their  chief  support.  The  agitation  in  Holland  had  been  so  vigorous 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  to  Nimeguen, 
leaving  the  Government  in  the  liands  of  his  rivals  (1785).  Here 
was  a  manifest  danger  to  England.  If  the  democrats  remained  in 
l)ossession  of  the  country  Holland  w^ould  become  little  else  than 
a  dependency  of  France,  instead  of  what  it  had  so  often  been,  the 
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firm  ally  of  England.  At  the  present  moment  France  was  more 
particularly  ready  to  give  it  support.  Yergennes,  the  French 
minister,  was  anxious  to  retain  some  sort  of  prestige  for  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  rapidly  sinking  in  power  and  credit  under  the 
reckless  and  wasteful  management  of  Calonne.  No  better  oppor- 
tunity could  have  been  afi'orded  him  than  the  chance  of  undertaking 
a  successful  piece  of  diplomacy,  or  of  war,  in  behalf  of  a  democratic 
party,  whose  opinions  had  much  in  harmony  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  revolutionary  feeling  of  France.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mercial world  of  France  was  full  of  hostility  to  the  late  treaty  with 
England;  and  as  Vergennes  had  contracted  that  treaty,  he  hoped 
to  wipe  out  some  of  his  unpopularity  by  raising  difficulties  as  to  the 
completion  of  that  part  of  it  which  touched  upon  the  French  trade 
with  India.  There  the  Dutch  and  French  interests  both  led  them 
to  oppose  England  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  war  would  almost  certainly 
have  commenced  had  not  Vergemies  died.  At  the  same  time 
Calonne  gave  place  to  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  and  it  was  uncertain 
what  course  he  would  pursue.  The  question  was  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  a  curious  act  of  ill-judged  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
democrats,  who  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  while 
she  was  visiting  the  Hague  (June  1787),  probably  in  the  hope  of  at- 
tempting some  reconciliation.  As  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  the  sister 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  was  able  to  use  the  attack  upon  bo  near  a 
relative  as  a  fair  pretext  for  interfering  on  behalf  of  royalty.  He 
marched  20,000  men  to  the  frontiers  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
thus  affording  Pitt  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  reconnecting  England 
with  European  allies.  He  made  common  cause  with  Prussia,  pro- 
mising the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet,  and  sent  to  demand  from 
France  an  explanation  of  the  15,000  men  they  had  assembled  at 
Givet  The  French  refused  an  explanation,  promised  assistance  to 
the  States-General,  and  proceeded  to  send  their  troops  into  the  country. 
The  united  arms  of  Prussia  and  England  were  successful,  the  Stadtholder 
was  restored  to  power  (Oct.  1787)  with  even  less  restriction  than  usual. 
The  friendship  thus  begun  ripened  into  alliance  ;  and  Holland,  now 
entirely  in  the  English  interest,  joining  with  England  and  Prussia,  a 
sort  of  triple  alliance  was  entered  into  for  securing  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  to  support  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  in 
which  Pitt  was  a  firm  believer. 

The  rising  influence  of  Russia  was  the  great  object  of  Pitt's  dread. 
The  progress  of  that  country  was  very  threatening ;  its   hii  offorti  to 
vast  bulk  and  unknown  resources,  and  the  success  which   «ppw»  »■«»». 
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had  hitherto  attended  its  progress  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
had  rendered  it  a  very  formidable  element  in  the  European  system. 
Chatham  had  indeed  regarded  its  growth  as  advantageous  to  Europe, 
the  counterpoise  at  once  to  the  power  of  the  French  and  of  the 
Prusdians.  His  son  took  a  different  view,  justified  by  the  evident 
attempts  of  the  Empress  to  increase  her  power  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey,  and  thus  to  secure  the  Black  Sea,  if  not  the  Mediterraneafn, 
and  by  the  ever-increasing  influence  which  she  exercised  over  both 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Even  the  great  Frederick  had  found  himself 
obliged  to  court  his  formidable  neighbour ;  again  and  again  his 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  had  visited  St.  Petersburg ;  while  Joseph  II.  of 
Austria  was  entirely  led  away  by  the  Czarina's  greatness.  Already  the 
greater  part  of  Poland  had  been  absorbed  by  that  Empire  ;  there 
now  remained  two  powers  at  either  extremity  of  the  great  mass  of 
Russia  which  might  easily  have  suffered  a  similar  treatment  These 
were  Turkey  and  Sweden.  In  the  year  1787  the  aggression  for  which 
Europe  was  waiting  took  place.  The  Emperor  Joseph  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Czarina,  and  travelled  with  her  in  her  carriage  as  she  went 
to  visit  the  Crimea.  He  was  there  thoroughly  dazzled  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  scheme  which  she  unfolded  to  him.  Turkey  and  Greece 
were  to  be  conquered,  and  the  old  Empire  of  the  East  to  be  re- 
established. In  exchange,  it  was  hinted  that  something  like  a 
Western  Empire  should  be  constituted,  and  Italy,  as  of  old,  be  placed 
under  the  Austrian  sway.  But  the  success  of  the  Czarina  and  the 
Emperor  was  hampered  by  the  sudden  and  vigorous  assaults  upon 
Russia  from  the  side  of  Sweden  under  its  King  Gustavus  III.  This 
attack  in  its  turn  threatened  to  be  neutralized  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Danes,  who  were  connected  in  friendship  with  the  Czarina. 
Such,  then,  was  the  position  of  affairs  which  Pitt  had  to  consider, 
in  reference  always  to  what  he  believed  of  vital  importance,  the 
European  balance, — on  the  one  side,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Denmark ; 
Dn  the  other,  Turkey  and  Sweden. 

There  were  three  countries  against  which  Pitt  could  put  in  practice 
Aiuux  with  what  appears  to  have  been  his  fixed  plan  of  European 
pnugia,  Houand  actiou ;  desirous  of  peace,  and  thinking  few  questions 
and  Sweden.  ^^  sufficient  importance  to  authorise  him  in  plunging 
Europe  into  war,  he  hoped,  by  a  show  of  superior  power  on  the  part 
of  himself  and  his  aUies,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  England  and  the 
existing  balance  of  power.  He  began  \\ith  the  weakest.  He  drew 
closer  his  friendship  with  Prussia,  and  his  threats  in  union  with 
that    power    detached    Denmark   (Oct.    1788)  from    its  allies*  thus 
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ridding  Sweden  of  the  enemy  in  its  rear,  and  allowing  it  to  carry 
on  its  aggressive  movements,  which  seemed  so  successful  as  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Turkey.  An  alliance  with  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia  secured  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  part  of  Denmark. 
He  then  turned  to  Austria  ;  for  the  danger  from  the  joint  attack 
on  Turkey  had  become  really  imminent  wlien  the  strong  fortress 
of  Oczakow  fell  (Dec.  1788)  into  the  hands  of  the  Czarina's  favour- 
ite Potemkin.  The  opportunity  was  favourable.  Joseph  II.  had  died, 
in  1790,  just  as  all  his  plans,  whether  of  aggressive  ambition  on  the 
aide  of  Turkey  or  of  domestic  reform  in  Flanders,  had  seemed  to 
terminate  in  failure ;  while  in  Flanders  a  spirit  of  insurrection,  too 
powerful  for  him  to  suppress,  had  been  excited  by  certain  reforms 
which  he  there  introduced.  Indeed,  domestic  dangers  had  threatened 
him  on  all  sides.  His  successor,  Leopold,  was  desirous  of  securing  the 
friendship  of  French  and  German  powers  to  aid  him  in  his  election  to 
the  Imperial  Crown ;  and  under  threat  of  an  immediate  invasion 
from  Prussia,  which  Pitt  had  instigated,  and  impressed  p^^^^g  ^, 
with  the  rising  danger  to  all  monarchies  from  the  events  convention  of 
which  were  occurring  in  France,  he  consented  to  conclude 
in  August  1790  the  Convention  of  Reichenbach  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  Turkish  war.  Twice,  then,  Pitt's  policy  of  intervention,  com- 
bined with  threats,  but  without  actual  warfare,  had  been  thoroughly 
successful.  The  position  of  England  began  to  stand  higher  abroad, 
and  the  country  had  again  been  brought  into  close  connection  vAWi  its 
old  German  allies. 

His  third  intervention  was  less  snccessfoL  The  Czarina,  left  to 
herself  both  by  friends  iind  enemies,  persisted  in  her  ^^^  ^  ^ 
course,  and  the  fall  of  Ismail  in  December  was  marked  intervention 
by  astonishing  barbarities.  Pitt  thought  to  act  upon 
the  Russian  Empress  as,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia,  he  had  acted 
upon  Austria.  He  demanded  that  a  peace  should  be  made  upon  the 
itaiui  qtLO  before  the  war,  and  threatened  to  support  his  demand 
by  arms.  An  increase  of  the  fleet  was  indeed  ordered,  but  Pitt  was 
mistaken  both  in  the  temper  of  the  English  and  in  that  of  the 
Russian  Empress.  The  isolated  threat  of  one  country  standing 
without  allies  did  not  seem  to  her  very  terrible ;  to  the  people  of 
England  the  danger  of  a  Russian  aggression  was  of  little  importance. 
Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  policy  and  withdraw  his  threat, 
and  was  content  to  allow  Russia  to  conclude  a  peace  by  which  she 
obtained  the  territory  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester  and  the 
fortress  of  Ocaakow  (Jan.  1792). 
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But  it  was  not  only  in  its  political  position  that  England  had 
indnatrfai  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity  after  the  Ame- 

deveiopment  of  rican  War.  The  whole  condition  of  those  industrial 
arts  which  give  work  to  the  lower  orders  was 
changed,  and  an  enormous  impulse  given  to  the  employment  of 
industry.  In  spite  of  the  constant  complaints  of  those  who 
were  bent  upon  asserting  the  decline  of  the  nation,  the  population 
had  been  gradually  increasing  ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1688; 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  1780  was  about 
40,000  a  year.  This  increase  of  population  had  already  begun  to 
call  fresh  land  into  cultivation ;  between  1760  and  1770  no  less  than 
a  thousand  enclosure  BiUs  were  passed.  The  improved  processes  of 
husbandry  did  even  more  than  the  mere  extent  of  cultivable  area  to 
increase  the  productive  power  of  agriculture.  But  this  agricultural 
production  could  never  have  increased  at  the  rate  it  did  had  it  not 
been  that  the  proportion  between  consumers  and  producers  of  food 
was  rapidly  being  altered;  for  it  was  this  period  which  changed 
England  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  country,  and  placed 
the  weight  of  population,  which  had  hitherto  been  greater  in  the 
South,  entirely  in  the  North.  By  successive  steps  all  the  great  im- 
provements in  spinning  and  weaving  were  introduced ;  the  discovery 
that  iron  could  be  worked  as  well  with  pit  coal  as  with  charcoal  gave  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  second  great  branch  of  industry ;  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  steam  engine,  which  enabled  machinery  to  be  worked 
irrespective  of  local  peculiarities,  spread  the  manufactures,  which  had 
hitherto  nestled  among  the  hills  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  water-power, 
into  all  parts  of  the  coal-producing  districts.  This  burst  of  industry  of 
necessity  produced  great  economic  changes.  The  employment  of  labour 
in  manufactories  tended  to  increase  the  population  rapidly.  The  in- 
crease of  numbers,  the  growth  of  wealth  among  the  manufacturers,  called 
into  activity  more  skill  in  agriculture,  and  demanded  the  occupation 
of  more  land.  Land  to  which  recourse  is  had  under  this  pressure  is 
naturally  the  worse  land  ;  it  therefore  requires  more  labour  to  pro- 
duce its  crop,  and  the  most  laboriously  produced  crop  sets  the  value 
of  the  whole  ;  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  began  rapidly  to 
rise.  Though  the  use  of  machinery  made  many  things  cheaper,  and 
Improved  methods  of  husbandry  prevented  prices  from  rising  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  done,  as  a  general  rule,  while  the  price  of 
luxuries  decreased,  the  price  of  necessaries  rose.  Wages  did  not  rise 
with  a  proportionate  rapidity,  and  it  was  still  a  question  whether,  if 
the  French  war  had  not  intervened,  the  relation  between  food  and 
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consumption,  between  prices  and  wages,  would  have  been  Batisfac- 
torily  arranged.  It  was  however  evident  that  all  these  improvements, 
while  they  created  great  wealth  for  the  middle  and  mercantile  classes 
by  no  means  rendered  the  position  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  easier, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  higher  and  more  intelligent  employment 
and  the  more  sedentary  life  led  by  the  mechanic,  were  well  suited  to 
foster  habits  of  thought,  and  to  make  the  half-educated  man  a  shallow 
reasoner,  ready  to  accept  crude  ideas  as  to  the  measures  best  fitted  to 
produce  improvement  in  the  social  position  of  himself  and  his  class  ; 
and  such  ideas,  emanating  from  France,  had  been  for  some  time 
widely  spread  among  the  people. 

Thus,  while  England  had  gradually  resumed  her  commanding 
position  abroad,  and  was  ready  with  allies  to  join  in  any  AetiT«eoiiditioE 
external  movement,  and  while  the  growing  wealth  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  mercantile  world  was  rendering  it  daily  more  certain  »>om«. 
that  any  such  movement  would  be  in  a  conservative  direction,  the 
people — increased  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  but  not  bettered  in 
their  general  condition — were  becoming  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  any  measures  which  promised  to  improve  the  political  position  of 
their  class.  And  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out. 

On  the  6th  of  May  1789  the  States-General  of  France  was  assembled 
for  the  first  time  since  the  year  1614.  The  causes  of 
this  momentous  event,  which  produced  nothing  less  than  French  BeToii- 
a  complete  change  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  of  *^®°" 
ancient  growth  ;  the  explosion  had  been  slowly  preparing  ever  since 
Louis  XIV.  had  completed  the  mistaken  policy  of  centralization,  and 
had  been  able  to  say  that  the  King  and  the  State  were  one.  The 
power  and  importance  of  the  Crown  had  been  secured  at  the  cost  of 
the  destruction  or  degradation  of  all  the  conservative  elements  of 
society.  The  nobility,  deprived  of  their  local  power,  had  been 
summoned  to  the  capital  to  swell  the  splendour  of  the  Court; 
\\ithout  duties  they  still  continued  to  enjoy  privileges,  while  the 
administrative  power  was  practically  centred  in  the  hands  of  the 
royal  intendants  j  they  were  exempt  from  direct  taxation,  and  known 
to  their  tenantry  and  dependants  only  by  the  feudal  dues  which 
they  exacted,  and  by  certain  remnants  of  feudal  services  they  could 
still  claim.  The  judicial  body,  the  "nobility  of  the  robe,"  held 
their  position,  not  by  merit  or  by  legal  knowledge,  but  by  purchase. 
The  upper  clergy  were  drawn  to  the  Court  like  the  nobles,  and  lived 
in  splendour,  while  the  village  cur4  had  hardly  the  means  of  livell- 
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hood.  The  people,  oppressed  by  unjust  taxation,  excluded  from  all 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  saw  themselves  deserted  by  their 
natural  guardians  and  leaders,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  wealth  wrung 
from  their  toil,  and  honours  earned  by  no  merit  of  their  own,  but 
solely  on  the  ground  of  birth.  The  misery  of  their  position  was 
aggravated  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  famines,  and  they  saw  with 
rage  the  com  trade  so  manipulated  by  men  in  the  highest  position 
as  to  all  appearance  to  increase  the  scarcity.  But  an  oppressed 
people  will  suffer  long  in  silence  unless  the  temper  of  the  class 
above  them  be  such  as  to  favour  the  expression  of  their  discontent. 
Such  a  temper  had  been  called  into  existence  among  the  thinking 
middle  classes  by  the  growth  of  sceptical  and  rationalistic  philo- 
sophy. Drawn  originally  from  English  sources,  from  the  writings 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  English  Revolution,  this  form  of  thought 
had  found  its  exponent  in  Voltaire,  from  the  keen  shafts  of  whose  wit 
no  abuse  and  no  institution  was  secure.  Montesquieu  had  pushed 
the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  into  political  and  constitutional  questions, 
and  Rousseau,  more  sentimental  and  spiritual  in  his  views,  had 
supplied  a  firmer  but  no  less  revolutionary  basiS;  to  society  than 
was  afforded  by  the  purely  negative  teaching  of  Voltaire.  The 
literary  power  of  these  men  make  them  the  best  known  exponents 
of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  the  spirit  itself  was  prevalent  everywhere. 
Thus,  while  the  institutions  of  the  country  were  radically  bad,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  criticism,  and  ideas 
of  the  possibility  and  rightfulness  of  a  happier  state  of  things  were 
suggested  to  the  public  mind.  The  conduct  of  the  Court  and 
Government  was  not  of  a  character  to  blunt  the  criticisms  directed 
against  them  ;  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disorder.  The 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  had  for  a  moment  raised  hopes  of  a  change 
of  system  ;  Turgot,  an  honest  and  able  man  of  the  widest  views,  was 
summoned  to  the  ministry.  But  as  his  plan  included  of  necessity 
retrenchment  on  the  part  of  the  Court  and  the  taxation  of  the  privileged 
classes,  Court,  nobles,  and  magistracy  made  common  cause  against 
him,  and  he  found  their  opposition  too  strong  for  him.  The  same 
fate  attended  every  effort  at  reform.  Minister  after  minister  was 
called  to  office,  content  either  to  follow  the  old  course,  which  was 
inevitably  leading  to  bankruptcy,  or  obliged  to  yield  before  the 
selfish  opposition  of  the  privileged  classes.  In  turn,  Clugny,  Necker, 
and  Calonne  withdrew  discomfited.  At  length,  in  1787,  the  Cardinal 
Lomenie  de  Brienne  accepted  the  difficult  post.  Like  his  predeces- 
sors, he  soon  found  that  there  was  no  resource  but  the  extension  of 


taxation.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Parlement,  the 
ehief  court  of  justice,  whose  members  were  drawn  from  among  theprivi- 
l^ed  class.  They  contrived  for  a  while  to  give  their  opposition  th<» 
appearance  of  a  popular  movement  against  the  power  of  the  Crown ; 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  right  of  extending 
taxation  resided  in  the  States- General  alone.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  King  superseded  the  Parlement,  and  produced  a  new  and  by  no 
means  injudicious  constitution ;  the  mention  of  the  States-General 
had  seemed  to  open  a  new  view  to  the  people;  nothing  short  of  them 
would  now  be  accepted.  The  new  constitution  fell  hopelessly  to 
the  ground ;  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  recall  Necker,  the  only 
minister  who  had  enjoyed  any  popular  confidence,  and  his  triumphant 
return  was  speedily  followed  by  the  meeting  of  the  States. 

The  assembling  of  the  States-General,  which  was  by  many  regarded 
with  hope  as  the  close  of  the  difficulties  of  France,  proved 
but  the  beginning  of  troubles.  The  unprivileged  classes  But«s-oener^. 
had  at  length  obtained  the  means  of  expressing  their  ***^  *'  ^^*'* 
wants,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  complete  revolu- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  King,  a  well-meaning  man,  with  a  real  love 
for  his  people,  was  of  a  slow  intellect,  and  easily  guided  by  those 
around  him.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  courtiers, 
and  was  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  privileged  classes, 
which  were  at  first  the  real  object  of  attack.  When  the  Commons, 
or  Tiers  Etat,  declared  themselves  the  real  representation  of  the 
nation,  and  changed  the  States-General  into  a  National  Assembly, 
he  attempted  to  check  them  by  a  royal  sitting,  only  to  find  his 
authority  disregarded.  The  Commons  assembled  in  the  Tennis 
Court  at  Versailles  (June  20),  swore  to  perfect  the  constitution, 
and  became  the  dominant  power  in  the  nation.  An  attempt  to 
check  their  further  advance  by  force  of  arms,  the  collection  of  troops 
around  Paris,  the  removal  of  the  popular  minister  Necker  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglie  to  the  command  of  the  army, 
drove  Paris  to  insurrection.  The  thorough  untrustworthiness  of 
the  army  was  proved;  the  Bastille  fell  (July  14);  the  National 
Guard  sprang  into  existence ;  and  a  revolutionary  Commune  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  governed  the  capital.  The  power  of  the  sword  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Though  the  Assembly  continued  the 
work  of  the  constitution,  though,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  aristo- 
cracy, in  a  moment  of  wild  enthusiasm,  surrendered  aU  its  old  feudal 
rights,  the  mistrust  of  the  Parisians,  aggravated  by  the  famine  and 
the  difficulty  of  subsistence,  continued  to  increase.     The  Court  im- 
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prudently  gave  colour  to  its  mistrust,  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard,  desired  to  get  the  management  of  the  Revolution 
more  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  On  the  6th  of  October  a  crowd  of 
National  Guards  and  starving  women  marched  to  Versailles  and 
brought  the  King  in  triumph  to  Paris.  He  was  followed  by  the 
The  King  National  Assembly,  which  henceforward  worked  under 

pJIJJjf^***  the  eyes  of  the  Parisian  Commune  and  people.     The 

o«*-  ••  prestige  of  royalty  disappeared,  the  King  was  in  fact  a 

prisoner  in  his  own  capital;  the  power  had  passed  even  from  the 
National  Assembly,  and  was  centred  in  the  people  of  Paris. 

Such  scenes,  marked  by  acts  of  sanguinary  vengeance  on  the  part 
Bzeit«n«nt  ^^  *^®  people,  and  showing  the  absolute  powerlessness 
prodvoed  la        of  the  old  system  of  Louis  XIV.,  could  not  fail  to  excite 

England.  i.i_  • 

the  strongest  mterest  in  Europe.  Nowhere  was  this 
more  the  case  than  in  England.  To  some  it  appeared  that  our  great 
enemy  was  perishing  before  our  eyes  of  its  o\vn  natural  decay  ;  while 
from  another  point  of  view,  to  lovers  of  liberty,  there  was  a  whole 
world  of  hope  in  the  vigorous  life  exhibited  by  a  people,  downtrodden 
as  the  French  lower  orders  were  believed  to  be  ;  to  another  party  the 
hurried  and  irregular  vehemence  which  had  marked  the  changes  in 
France  seemed  proof  only  of  an  anarchy  shocking  to  all  respect  for 
form  or  antiquity,  and  sad  evidence  against  the  possibility  of  an 
orderly  growth  of  reform.  "  The  French  have  shown  themselves," 
said  Burke,  "  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  have  hitherto  existed 
in  the  world.  They  have  done  their  business  for  us  as  rivals  in  a 
way  which  twenty  Ramillies  or  Blenheims  could  never  have  done/' 
"  How  much  is  it  the  greatest  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  world 
and  how  much  the  best,"  said  Fox  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
While  a  third  view,  and  this  at  first  was  Pitt's,  rested  complacently 
on  the  possible  approximation  of  the  Government  of  France  to  a 
eonstitutional  monarchy  similar  to  that  of  England. 

The  three  years  which  elapsed  between  1789  and  the  end  of  179^ 
^^^  drew  more  distinctly  the  line  which  separated  the  two 

reactionary  first  of  these  opiuious,  and  proved  that  the  third  was 
movemen  .  untenable.     It  was  clear  from  the  first  which  of  theni 

would  ultimately  gain  the  upper  hand  among  the  governing  classes 
in  England.  Already,  as  early  as  March  1790,  a  proposition  for  the 
relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  for  the  abolition  of  Test  and 
Eijection  of  th«  Corporation  Acts,  which  had  been  lost  by  only  a  small 
iMtiandof  majority  the  preceding  year,  was  thrown  out  by  over- 
t^o  Baform  BUI.    whelming  numbers.     A  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  ffpre- 
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sentation,  introdueed  by  Flood,  though  Pitt  had  several  times  himself 
brought  the  subject  forward,  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  and  shortly  before 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  on  November  25th,  Burke  issued 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  his  party  in  his  work 
entitled  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution."  It  was  Burke's 
called  forth  by  signs  of  the  sympathy  which  the  French  onto*S°" 
Revolution  was  meeting  in  England.  Its  more  enthusi-  aevoiuuon." 
astic  admirers  had  determined  to  reap  what  advantages  they  could 
from  the  present  state  of  excitement,  and  two  societies — the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  founded  a  few  years  before,  and  the  Revolution  Society, 
an  old  established  body  connected  with  the  Dissenting  interest,  and 
intended  to  support  the  principle  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 — had 
entered  upon  a  course  of  renewed  activity.  On  its  anniversary,  in 
November  1789,  the  Revolution  Society  had  not  oaly  listened  to  an 
inflammatory  and  revolutionary  discourse  by  Dr.  Price,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  but  had  also  sent  an  address  of  sympathy,  signed  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  their  President,  to  the  National  Assembly,  by  whom  it  had 
been  rapturously  received.  It  was  upon  this  text  chiefly  that  Burke 
wrote.  His  book  had  a  wonderful  success,  30,000  copies  were 
speedily  sold,  and  writers  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  imply  that 
the  safety  of  Europe  was  owing  to  this  work.  In  truth,  Burke  saw  more 
clearly  than  those  around  him  the  inevitable  course  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; he  foresaw  its  excesses  and  its  miserable  end  in  a  military 
despotism;  he  saw,  too,  that  it  must  of  necessity  become  prose- 
lytizing. Terrified  by  these  dangers,  and  unable  to  conceive  the 
Bxcellence  of  any  government  unlike  our  own,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  highly  aristocratic  limited  monarchy,  he  did  not  see  the  truths 
which  the  French  Revolution  embodied,  and  which,  had  they  been 
wisely  directed  and  not  rudely  assailed,  would  have  allowed  Europe  to 
pass  into  the  new  and  inevitable  phase  of  progress  for  which  it  is  still 
struggling,  without  the  constant  outbreaks  of  passion  on  one  side  or 
the  other  which  have  marked  the  last  seventy  years.  This  work  drew 
forth  many  replies,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Macintosh's 
"  Vindiciffl  Qallicae  "  and  Thomas  Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man,"— the 
first  a  temperate  and  excellent  work  of  the  man  who  was  afterwards 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  philosophical  statesmen  in  England,  the  other 
the  rough  but  sensible  production  of  a  revolutionist  by  profession. 

The  sentiments  which  Burke  had  declared  in  his  essay  he  soon 
took  an  opportunity  of  declaring  in  Parliament.    The 
question  before  the  House  was  a  new  constitution  for  bui. 
Cananri.     This  was  called  for  by  the  extremely  antago-    '"' 
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nistic  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  parts  of  the  colony. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  were  French,  and  used  to  French 
habits,  those  of  Upper  Canada  entirely  English.  The  province  was 
in  future  to  be  divided,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  Province 
assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  English  model.  Hereditary 
peerages  even  were  to  be  established.  The  Bill,  granting  as  it  did  a 
sort  of  self-government  to  the  colony,  was  a  wise  one,  but  Fox  opposed 
it,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  high  praise  of  the  new 
constitution  of  France.  Some  days  afterwards,  upon  the  same 
measure,  Burke  arose  and  proceeded  to  reply,  inveighing  strongly 
against  the  Revolution.  His  own  side  vociferously  called 
Fox  and  Burke,  him  to  Order ;  he  persisted  in  his  speech,  deploring  that 
May  c,  1T81.  j^^  ehould  be  obliged  to  break  with  his  friends,  but  ready, 
as  he  said,  to  risk  aU,  and  with  his  last  words  to  exclaim,  "Fly  from 
the  French  constitution."  Fox  whispered  there  was  no  loss  of  friends, 
but  Burke  rejoined,  "  I  have  done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  friend; 
our  friendship  is  at  an  end."  Fox  rose  afterwards,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  repeated  that  he  regarded  Burke  as  his  master  and 
teacher  in  politics,  but  he  could  not  withdraw  what  he  had  said  in 
praise  of  the  French  constitution ;  and  thus  the  friendship  of  years 
was  severed,  and  Burke  was  ranked  with  the  ministerialists. 
But  it  was  not  only  in  Parliament  that  the  strong  division  of 
BinniMbMi  <^P^^<^^  caused  by  the  Revolution  was  beginning  to  be 
riots.  evident.     The  conservative  temper  of  the  upper  and 

July  1191.  middle  classes  was  shown  clearly  in  the  riots  at  Bir- 

mingham. The  friends  of  the  Revolution  had  determined  to  have 
a  public  dinner  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.  The  dinner  was  chiefly  planned  by  Dr.  Priestley,  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  a  man  of  much  ecientiflc  repute.  Hearing  that  his 
movement  was  unpopular,  he  attempted  to  postpone  the  dinner,  from 
which  he  was  himself  absent ;  some  eighty  persons  however  met,  and 
in  the  evening  a  fierce  riot  broke  out  against  them ;  from  Thursday 
till  Sunday  the  riots  continued.  Dr.  Priestley's  house  and  library 
were  destroyed,  and  much  wanton  mischief  done.  It  was  constantly 
reported,  though  never  proved,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  district, 
far  from  trying  to  check  the  rioters,  had  been  seen  urging  them  on. 

Up  till  this  point  Pitt  had  certainly  shown  no  sign  of  yielding  to 
Fitt'i  poucy  u  the  conservative  feeling  of  the  country.  He  had  declared 
yet  unchanged,  distinctly  that  he  intended  to  pursue  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality, to  hold  carefully  aloof  from  any  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  France,  and  hsid  even  entirely  neutralized  the  effect  of  the 
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Convention  of  Pilnitz  (Aug.  1791)  by  refusing  to  accede  to  the  project 
of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  European  powers  which  had  there 
been  broached.  He  even  felt  so  certain  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 
that  his  Budget,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  was  framed  entirely 
upon  a  peace  footing.  He  suggested  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
sailors  by  2000  ;  he  allowed  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  Hesse  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
Funds  from  4  to  3^  or  3  per  cent.  He  even  continued  his  measures 
of  improvement ;  he  again  supported,  in  a  speech  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  although  without 
success ;  while,  in.  conjunction  with  his  great  opponent,  he  carried 
through  a  Bill  for  a  change  in  the  libel  law  known  as  Fox's  Libel  i 
I  Bill,  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  juries  the  right  of  determining 
not  only  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  a  Hbel,  but  the  more  important 
question  whether  the  matter  published  was  in  its  character  libellous 
or  not  The  opposition  offered  to  this  Bill  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  cost  him  his  position ;  the  Great  Seal  was  put  into  com- 
mission. But  the  crisis  had  in  fact  arrived.  The  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  which  continued  to  take  place  during  the 
year  1792,  and  the  corresponding  excitement  aroused  in  England, 
were  gradually  driving  the  minister  to  the  persuasion  that  his  peace- 
ful policy  of  non-intervention  was  no  longer  tenable. 

After    its    removal    to   Paris   in  October   1789,  the   Assembly, 
now   under  the   influence   of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and 
watched   by  the    Parisians,  proceeded   rapidly  in   its   Se  F^"ch' 
work  of   destruction  and    reconstitution.      All    local  ^^^^^^^^'^ 
arrangements  and  provincial  powers  disappeared  when  France  was 
divided  into  Departments;  the  Crown  lost  its  hold  upon  the  judicial 
system,  which  was  now  grounded  upon  a  popular  basis;  the  Church 
became  a  department  of  the  State,  and  the  necessities  of  the  State 
were  supplied  by  selling  its  vast  property,  or,  as  purchasers  were  not 
forthcoming,  by  issuing  bills  payable  in  Church  lands,  called  assignats. 
It  became  plain  that  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
the  executive,  was  entirely  disappearing.    Nothing  could  save  it  but 
one  of  two  courses— the  King  might  become  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  potentates,  and  begin  a 
war  of  kings  against  peoples,  or,  withdrawing  from  his  capital,  rally 
round  him  all  the  conservative  elements  which  yet  remained  in  France. 
This  was  the  plan  of  the  one  great  man  of  the  Revolu-   The  King-i 
tion,  Mirabeau;  but  Mirabeau  died  in  April  1791 ;  and  ^^^ 
in  June  ot  the  same  year  the  King  adopted  the    other   JnneiTM 
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and  worse  course,  fled  from  Paris,  and  was  arrested  at  Varennes. 
He  was  brought  back  a  prisoner,  and  remained  with  suspended  autho- 
rity till  the  Assembly  in  September,  hurriedly  completing  its  work 
of  constitution-making,  resigned  its  office.  The  King  then  resumed 
his  authority  at  the  head  of  the  new  monarchical  constitution,  but  with 
power  strangely  clipped,  and  with  an  Assembly  the  leading  members 
of  which,  the  Qixondins  (so  called  because  their  leaders  were 
representatives  from  the  Gironde,  a  district  near  Bordeaux),  eager  and 
ambitions  men,  preferred  theoretically  a  republic,  and  believed  that 
their  power  would  be  best  secured  by  plunging  France  into  a  war. 
It  is  not  in  fact  true  to  assert,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  it  was  the 
attacks  of  the  combined  monarchs  of  Europe  which  drove  France  to 
war.  Much  sympathy  was  no  doubt  felt  for  the  disasters  of  the 
TheQirondin  Toyal  family,  and  the  representations  of  the  emigrant 
ministar  de-        nobles  and  princes  had  met  with  some  success  in  Russia 

•lares  war.  ^  e  cr 

April  1792.  and  Sweden.  But  both  those  countries  were  far  ofr. 
The  more  immediate  antagonists  of  France — Austria  and  Prussia — 
were  prevented  by  their  domestic  jealousies,  their  fear  of  Russia, 
and  their  relations  with  Poland,  from  tliinking  seriously  of  an  open 
assault  upon  France.  It  was  for  their  own  ends  that  the  Girondins 
stirred  up  the  war  spirit  in  France,  and  it  could  best  be  fostered  by 
exciting  the  popular  feelings  by  suggestions  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  foreign  kings  with  the  new-born  liberty  of  the  country,  and 
by  hinting  that  the  King  himself  was  a  party  to  this  conspiracy. 
Thus,  taking  advantage  of  the  strong  sympathy  which  foreign 
courts  expressed  for  the  cause  of  royalty,  the  Girondins  demanded,  in  an 
overbearing  tone,  immediate  and  satisfactory  replies  to  their  diplomatic 
questions,  and  failing  these,  declared  war  upon  Austria  in  the  month 
of  April  1792.  Their  declaration  of  war  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
reality  of  that  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia  which  they  had 
falsely  urged  as  an  excuse  for  it.  But  the  Girondins  had  overreached 
themselves :  by  exciting  the  popular  feeling  against  the  King  they 
had  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins ;  and  when  the 
King,  in  June  1792,  discarded  his  Girondin  ministry  and  attempted 
to  rule  with  something  like  independence,  it  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  the  Jacobins  that  they  ultimately  returned  to  power.  For  it  was 
by  this  extreme  party,  stni  further  excited  by  the  injudicious  and 
The  King  threatening    manifesto   which   the   Duke   of  Brunswick 

•txBpended.         had  issued  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  by  the  ill  success  of 

Aug.  10.  . ,  .  ...  ,11  . 

the  opemng  of  the  war,  that  the  great  insurrection  of 
the  10th  of  August  was  carried  out.     The  King  was  suspended  from 
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his  functions,  the  Tuileries  were  taken,  and  though  the  Qironde  was 
nominally  restored,  the  power  of  the  State  was  really  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobins  and  the  revolutionary  Commune.    The  Legislative 
Assembly  lingered  but  a  few  weeks  longer,  to  give  place  in  September 
to  a  National  Democratic  Convention.     The  brief  space   u^M^rt*  of 
between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  21st  of  Septem-   sep»«aber* 
ber  was  filled  by  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  unbridled  triumph 
of  the  people.     The  royalist  prisoners  were  murdered  in  the  prisons, 
the  revolutionary  Commune  established  in   Paris,  and  when  the 
Convention  met,  in  the  midst  of  fear  at  home  and  fear 
of  the  advancing   Prussians  abroad,  its  first  step  was   Sf^Jnwic*' 
of  necessity  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  and  the   ^*''-  ^^'  "^^ 
dethronement  of  the  King. 

Almost  on  the  same  day  that  the  Convention  opened,  the  advance 
of  the  Prussians  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
checked.     Dumouriez  had  occupied  the  Passes  of  the   STricteroT^ 
Argonnes,  KeUermann  had  fought  the  "cannonade"  of  '^^^*'- 
Valmy,  and  the   Prussians,  bargaining  for   a   safe   retreat,  began  to 
hurry  homeward  with  ignoble  speed.     From  this  time  onward  the 
character  of  the  war  changed,  and  became  really  dangerous  to  Europe. 
A  party  more   energetic  than  the   Girondins   was  now  in  power. 
Dumouriez  had  always  recommended  the  conquest  of  Belgium  for 
political  reasons ;  but  war  assumed  a  different  aspect  now  that  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins  ;  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  propa- 
gation of  revolutionary  ideas.     The  victory  of  Jemmappes  opened 
the  road  to  Belgium  ;  in  the  South,  Nice  and  Savoy  completed  the 
desired  frontier  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  temper  in  which  these  conquests 
had  been  achieved  was  rendered  obvious  when,  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Jemmappes,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  19th  of  November 
was  issued,  promising  fraternity  to  all  nations  desirous 
of  liberty,  and  when,  two  days  afterwards,  Savoy  was  Fraternity, 
formed  into  a  new  department  as  the  Department  of  ^°^-  ^®'  "•*' 
Mont  Blanc.     If  further  proof  was  needed  of  the  character  of  the 
war,  it  was  afforded  by  the  peremptory  orders  which  were  issued  to 
disregard  all  treaty  obligations  and  to  open  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  treaty  after  treaty,  guaranteed  by  France  and  other 
countries,  had  closed,  and  the  opening  of  which  could  not  but  bring 
France  directly  into  opposition  both  to  Holland  and  to  England. 
The  chief  points  to  be  remembered  as  affecting  England  are  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Austria,  sought  by  the  French,  and  upon  old 
fashioned  principles  ;  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  practically  completed 
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an  the  10th  of  August ;  the  union  of  Austria  and  Prussia  produced 
by  the  war,  but  not  contracted  formally  till  after  the  death  of 
Leopold ;  the  advance  of  the  allies ;  the  consequent  establishment  of 
the  Jacobins;  the  massacres  of  September;  the  summoning  of  the 
Convention ;  the  check  to  the  alHes  at  Valmy ;  the  renewal  of  the 
war  of  aggression  upon  different  principles  and  with  different 
success,  those  principles  being  illustrated  by  the  ordering  of  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  appropriation  of  Savoy ;  while  in  Paris 
the  completion  of  the  second  stage  of  the  Revolution  was  marked  by 
the  suspension  and  trial  of  the  King. 

It  was  thus,  with  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
Change  of  inevitable  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  Pitt  had 

^ria'nd^Js  to  *^  choose  his  conduct,  and  that  in  the  course  of  this  year 
the  Revolution.  (1792)  the  English  people  finally  divided  itself  into 
parties,  and  in  Parliament  the  old  party  names  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
which  had  in  fact  since  the  Hanoverian  succession  lost  their  signi- 
ficance, assumed  a  new  meaning.  The  first  movements  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  generally  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  England.  In  the 
grand  march  of  the  first  days  of  the  States-General  and  National 
Assembly  there  was  nothing  at  first  obvious  to  shock  English  feeling. 
On  the  surface  it  appeared  only  as  if  France  had  discovered,  and  was 
determined  to  realize,  the  same  truths  which  England  had  already 
discovered ;  the  people  and  the  Crown  appeared  to  be  preparing  to 
act  hand  in  hand  against  the  monopoly  of  the  privileged  classes, 
against  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  for  the  establishment  of  that 
official  royalty  which  already  existed  among  us.  To  the  leaders  of 
the  Whigs,  who  still  erroneously  believed  that  that  party  was  the 
really  Liberal  party,  there  was  everything  to  excite  enthusiasm  in 
the  movement  of  the  people,  while  Pitt  himself  could  scarcely  fail  to 
recognize  that  the  very  same  process  was  being  carried  out  to  which 
he  owed  his  own  elevation.  But,  by  extraordinary  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Court,  and  by  the  sluggish,  uncertain 
character  of  the  King,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  cause  of  royalty 
became  unfortunately  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  cause  of 
the  privileged  classes.  The  direction  of  the  Revolution  was  shifted, 
and  the  assaxdt  was  directed  not  only  against  them,  but  against  the 
Crown  ;  and  not  only  against  the  Crown,  in  the  sense  that  hereditary 
kingship  was  attacked,  but  also  against  all  vigorous  executive  of 
which  the  King,  even  in  his  official  capacity,  might  be  regarded  as  the 
representative.  Now  Pitt's  administration  may  be  regarded  as  a 
popular  triumph  due  to  the  union  of  King  and  people.     It  was 
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quite  untrue  in  England  that  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  aris- 
tocracy were  one ;  the  power  of  the  Crown,  in  so  far  as  it  was  antago- 
nistic to  the  power  of  the  great  families,  was  favourable  to  liberty. 
Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  did  in  fact  receive 
considerable  sympathy  in  England,  as  was  rendered  more  and  more 
visible  daily.  The  amount  of  that  sympathy  assumed  an  exaggerated 
appearance  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  and  horror  created  by  the 
excesses  in  Paris,  and  the  relation  of  classes  which  had  not  existed  in 
England,  but  which  those  who  sympathized  with  the  Revolution  chose 
to  believe  existed,  did  in  fact  arise.  The  choice  seemed  again  to  be 
offered  between  people  and  King.  And  all  the  privileged  classes, 
and  all  the  propertied  classes,  recognizing  that  a  strong  executive 
meant  order,  and  that  a  strong  executive  was  represented  by  the 
King,  speedily  made  their  choice,  and  gathered  round  the  King. 

There  was  thus  formed  a  new  Tory  party,  having  for  its  watch- 
word, "■  The  Old  Constitution,"  refusing  to  listen  to  any   ^ 

'       .  J.  .        Formation  of  a 

sound  01  reform  or  change,  regarding  every  measure  in  new  Tory 
a  popular  direction  as  a  preliminary  to  popular  excesses,  ***^'* 
tha  dominion  of  the  uneducated,  and  the  reign  of  socialistic  ideas. 
At  the  head  of  this  party  Pitt,  of  late  so  liberal,  placed  himself,  sup- 
ported by  Burke,  the  late  Whig  leader.  Conscious  of  the  strength 
he  had  himself  derived  from  the  Crown,  conscious  of  the  advances 
in  liberty  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  by  means  of  his  alliance  with 
it,  and  thoroughly  shocked  with  the  disorder  and  violence  of  France, 
Pitt  determined  that  of  the  two  elements  of  the  Constitution,  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  into  opposition  one  with  the  other,  it  was  the 
Crown  which  at  aU  hazards  required  the  firmest  support  To  this 
new  Tory  party,  before  long,  the  greater  part  of  the  Whigs  gave  in 
their  adhesion.  But  as  a  new  Tory  party  was  formed,  so  was  a  new 
Whig  party.  Certain  large-minded  men,  such  as  Grey,  saw  no  reason 
why  a  panic  should  check  such  obvious  improvements  as  had  already 
been  set  on  foot.  Certain  vehement  party  men,  such  as  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  of  large  and  warm  hearts,  rejoiced  when  their  feelings  led 
them  in  the  same  direction  as  their  political  opposition,  and  formed 
together  a  small  but  united  band,  to  whom  the  French  Revolution 
was  admirable,  to  whom  war  with  France  was  wicked,  and  every 
attempt  at  the  repression  of  disorder  a  wanton  act  of  tyranny. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  both  the  social  and  constitu- 
tional condition  of  England  afforded  a  good  ground  on  sympathy  with 
which  sympathy  for  the  Revolution  might  take  root.   **»•  *«^oi«tion 

-_  ^      t.         ti  D  among  the 

Not  only  were  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  classes   lowwroUMet. 
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largely  increased,  not  only  was  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class 
changing  for  the  worse,  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  were 
in  a  much  less  satisfactory  state  than  they  now  are,  every  form  of 
combination  among  workmen  was  regarded  as  a  crime,  the  line 
between  class  and  class  was  very  strongly  drawn.     Country  people 
were  complaining,  in  England  as  in  France,  of  the  absenteeism  of 
landlords,  the  employment  of  harsh  middlemen,  and  the  general  resort 
of  all  gentry  to  London,     The  Test  Act  and  the  penal  laws  were 
regarded  by  those  who  were  affected  by  them  as  reHcs  of  persecution, 
aU  efforts  to  relax  them  were  generaUy  met  with  scornful  rejection, 
and,  before  all,  the  representation  was  in  a  condition  which,  but  for 
Its  ftvil  effects,  might  be  regarded  as  simply  ridiculous.     The  sym- 
pathy which  might  thus  have  been  naturally  felt  was  not  left  without 
Revolutionary     instruction  or  direction.     Those  who  most  strongly  felt 
wcieue..  itg  influence  speedily  formed  themselves  into  societies, 

by  whose  means,  in  conjunction  it  seems  pretty  certain  with  assistance 
from  the  French  themselves,  writings  and  pamphlets,  pointing  out 
every  flaw  in  the  condition  of  England,  and  often  using  language 
which  was  certainly  seditious,  were  spread  broadcast  among  the 
people,  and  even  among  the  soldiers.     Of  these  societies  by  far  the 
most  respectable  was  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  «  Friends  of  the 
People."    Its  object  was  to  excite  and  keep  aUve  an  agitation  for  the 
removal  of  the  inequaUties  of  the  representation.     It  included  many 
men  of  the  greatest  respectability,  numbering  twenty-eight  members 
of  Parliament  in  its  liste,  and  such  names  as  Lord  John  Russell, 
Grey,  Shendan,  Erskine,  and  Lord  Lauderdale.    Far  more  dangerous 
were  two  active  societies  which  had  now  established  branches  in  manv 
of  the  chief  towns  of  England.     These  were  the  London  Correspond- 
ing  Society,  numbenng  between  6000  and  7000  members,  organized 
as  a  secret  society,  and  governed  by  a  small  secret  committee  of  five, 
and  a  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  consisting  of  the  more 
advanced  and  thoroughgoing  educated  men  of  the  time,  and  holding 
opinions  of  so  dangerous  a  character  that  the  Society  of  the  Friend^ 
of  the  People  thought  it  necessary  to  disclaim  aH  connection  with  it 
It  was  to  check  the  action  of  these  societies  that  the  two  first  retro- 
grade  actions  of  Pitt  were  directed. 
The  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 

S^Xo^on  ^T  T  ?^*  ^''^  ^^'  '''*^'^  ^^  ^  ^°*^^°  ^^^  a  general 
for  reform.  rctorm  of  the  representation.  To  this  Pitt  refused  his 
Aprui«2.  support.  Two  things  were  necessary,  he  said,  to  induce 
a  man  to  support  a  meaaure-the  possibility  of  carrying  it  and  the 
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possibility,  when  carried,  of  putting  it  into  execution  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people ;  both  these  conditions  were  now  absent,  not  only  did  he 
believe  that  in  the  preaent  state  of  feeling  the  Bill  would  infallibly  be 
rejected  by  the  House,  but  also  it  could  not  now  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  greatest  danger.  The  motion  was  therefore  dropped,  and  all 
chance  of  carrying  reform  disappeared.  Yet  the  necessity  for  it  was 
made  very  clear  by  a  petition  from  the  same  society  presented  by 
Grey  in  the  following  year,  which  exhibited  in  all  its  nakedness  the 
inefficiency  of  the  representation,  and  proved  that  a  decided  majority 
of  the  House  was  returned  in  fact  by  no  more  than  164  individuals. 

But  while  the  respectable  reformera  were  carrying  out  their  efforts 
by  parliamentary  means,  the  two  less  scrupulous  societies   procUmatton 
went  on  issuing  papers  and  pamphlets  to  such  an  extent,   »g»inrt 
that  at  length  it  seemed  good  to  Government  to  issue  a  ^tiagl! 
royal  proclamation  warning  the  people  against  seditious   ***'  '^-  . 
writings,  and  then  to  proceed  to  take  legal  measures  against  them. 
This  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  the  address 
moved  in  Parliament  totthank  the  King  for  issuing  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  exact  point  at  which  the  new  division  of  parties  sprang  into 
existence,  for  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Whigs,  and  though  an  effort  made  by  Pitt  to  strengthen  his  party  by 
a  coalition  with  the  Whigs  failed  for  personal  reasons,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Wyndham,  Thomas  Grenville,  and  others,  came  back  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  wisdom  of  Burke,  and  joined  henceforward  in 
the  united  Conservative  party.     It  is  remarkable  also  for   Diplomacy  of 
a  second  point  which  connects  it  with  the  international   **•  caiMveiin. 
aspect  of  the  French  Revolution.     M.  Chauvelin  had   lately  been 
sent  over  to  England,  with  his  far  abler  secretary  Talleyrand,  as 
minister  accredited  by  the  French  King.     But  Louis'  authority  was 
little  more  than  a  shadow,  and  M.  Chauvelin  already  thought  fit  to 
enter  upon  that  peculiar  course  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  revolutionists;   he  drew  up  a  strong  protest 
against  the  Proclamation,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament.     Of  course  Grenville,  the  Foreign  Minister,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  send  back  the  letter,  with  a  sharp  rebuke,  explain- 
ing to  him  what  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  the  true  position  of  a 
foreign  minister.     This  was  the  beginning  of  that  diplomatic  squabble 
which  ended  in  M.  Chauvelin  being  dismissed  from  England. 

But  before  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  the  open 
sympathy  expressed  for  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
France  had  begun  to  rouse  the  fear  of  the  governing  classes  in 
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England.  The  proclamation  against  seditious  writings  had  but 
oongratuiatory  ^^^1®  effect  Compared  with  the  exciting  news  of  the 
to^^Mb*"*  ^^^  ^^  August,  the  massacres  of  September,  and  the 
the  ■odetiei.  retreat  of  the  allies.  The  societies  thought  fit  to  send 
^^^^'  deputations  with  addresses  of  sympathy  to  the  National 

Convention.  The  Revolution  Society  sent  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  for  the  army,  and  the  Corresponding  Society,  with  four 
or  five  others  of  a  similar  character,  sent  a  joint  address,  congratulat- 
ing the  French  upon  their  republican  form  of  government,  especially 
admiring  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  mob  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  even  approving  the  sad  events  of  September.  Nor  was  their 
energy  confined  to  words.  Riots  broke  out  in  several  towns  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  The  most  important  were  those  in  Sheffield 
and  Dundee.  At  Sheffield  the  disturbances  took  the  form  of  a  regular 
Riota  In  revolutionary  riot.    It  was  on  a  day  appointed  for  re- 

Dimdee.  ***  joicing  for  the  success  of  the  French  arms;  a  tree  of 
»•▼•  Liberty  was  planted,  and  the  procession  passed  through 

the  streets,  headed  by  an  enormous  picture  of  Dundas  and  Burke 
plunging  their  daggers  into  the  heart  of  Liberty.  "They  are  as 
resolute  and  determined  a  set  of  villains  as  ever  I  saw,''  writes  an  \ 
officer  who  was  quartered  in  the  place,  "and  will  gain  their  object  if  / 
it  is  to  be  gained  ;  they  have  debating  societies  and  correspondence 
with  other  towns ;  they  have  purchased  firearms,  and  are  trying  to 
corrupt  the  soldiers."  At  Dundee  almost  the  same  events  took 
place ;  again  a  tree  of  Liberty  was  planted,  and  the  cries  of  "  Liberty," 
"  Equality,"  "No  excise,"  " No  King,"  were  soon  universally  heard, 
though  the  OBtensible  cause  of  the  riot  had  been  the  high  price  of 
com. 

This  state  of  affairs— the  seditious  conduct  of  the  societies,  and 
The  militia  ^^  obvious  tendency  to  riot— induced  Pitt,  in  the  begin- 
wuied  out.  ning  of  December,  to  call  out  the  militia.    This  he  could 

only  do  legally  by  alleging  insurrection  as  the  excuse, 
and  it  was  a  somewhat  strained  construction  of  the  word  to  apply  it 
to  these  outbreaks.  But  Pitt  had  now  made  up  his  mind  not  only 
for  repression  in  England  but  for  war  abroad,  and  the  summon- 
ing of  the  militia  was  intended  in  fact  as  a  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  an  autumnal  Parliament 
was  summoned.  The  discussions  naturally  turned  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  calling  out  the  militia,  but  Fox  was  unable  to 
collect  more  than  fifty  votes  to  disapprove  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
Government  in  internal  matters. 
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Much  more  really  important  were  the  indications  of  the  near 
approach  of  war,  given  by  the  stress  laid  by  the  Govern-  signa  of 
ment  upon  the  decree  off  November,  the  openiug  of  J^^*"^?^*^ 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  char-   Prance, 
acter  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  France.     From  the  beginning 
of  1793,  although  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  France,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  war  was  inevitable.     An 
Alien  Bill  was  introduced,  rendered  necessary  it  was   The  Alien  mil 
urged  by  the  great  assembly  of  foreigners  in  England,   •^"-  *»  ^'•*- 
chiefly  royalist  emigrants,  but   also  in   part   emissaries   from   the 
Jacobin  government.     Foreigners  were  by  this  Bill  ordered  to  state 
the  object  of  their  visit  to  England,  to  enter  their  names  on  a 
register,  and  to  obtain  passports  for  moving  to  and  fro.     The  Bill 
was  at  once  asserted  by  the  French  to  be  an  infringement  of  Pitt's 
commercial  treaty  of  1786,  which  had  promised  freedom  of  access 
to    French    citizens.      It   was    followed   by    measures   even   more 
stringent.     The  exportation  of  all  materials  of  war,  the  introduction 
and  circulation  of  assignate,  and  the  exportation  of  com  whether 
English  or  foreign,  to  French  ports,  were  prohibited.     While  affairs 
were  in  this  attitude,  the  catastrophe  for  which  Europe  had  breath- 
lessly waited  took  place.     Louis  XVI.  was  guillotined 
on  the  21st  of  January  1793.    A  thrill  of  horror  ran   lJJu  xvi 
through  all  classes   of    society,   nearly  the   whole   of  '"•  21. 179s. 
London,  and  not  the  Court  only,  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  and 
orders  were  almost  immediately  sent  to   M.   Chauv^lin  to  leave 
England  within   eight   days.     The   unofficial  connections  between 
him  and  Lord  Grenville  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  the  King's 
suspension,  but  M.  Chauvelin  prided  himself  upon  being  in  close 
connection  with  the  Opposition  rather  than  with  the  Government, 
and  persisted    in   separating  in    his  papers  the   interests  of   the 
Government  and  of  the  people.     He  had  offered  explanations  and 
produced  a  long  letter  for  the  same  purpose  from  Le  Brun,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  with  regard  to  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  but  the  explanation  was  of  a  character  to  increase  the 
irritation  of    the  English.     He  had    met    every  measure   of   the 
Government  with  an  angry  protest :  he  justified  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt ;  he  complained  that  he  was  obliged  to  enrol  himself  with 
the  other  aliens  ;  he  declared  that  the  prohibitory  Bills  were  distinct 
breaches  of  the  treaty  of  1786 ;  and  he  was  doubtless  glad  when  the 
consummation  he  had  aimed  at  was  reached  and  he  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  country. 
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Some  slight  pretence  was  still  kept  np  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Effort!  on  tha  of  a  desiie  to  keep  the  peace.  M.  Maret,  well  known 
SocontoilSm  afterwards  as  the  Due  de  Bassano,  was  sent  over  to 
of  pMoe.  take  M.  Chauvelin^s  place.     The  object  of  his  mission 

is  really  unknown ;  he  simply  notified  his  arrival  to  Grenville,  held 
no  communications  with  him,  and  very  shortly  returned  to  France 
to  find  war  already  declared.  At  the  same  time  another  indirect 
offer  of  negotiation  arose,  strangely  enough  in  Belgium,  where 
Dumouriez  desired  an  opportunity  for  a  diplomatic  meeting  with 
Lord  Auckland,  our  ambassador.  It  speaks  well  for  Pitt's  real 
desire  to  treat  if  treating  were  possible,  that  he  at  once  accepted  this 
proposition,  holding  that  a  general  in  command  of  an  army  might 
treat,  without  any  implied  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  or  the 
stability  of  the  Government  which  employed  him.  But  though  the 
required  leave  was  immediately  sent  to  Lord  Auckland,  it  arrived  too 
late,  war  had  been  already  declared.  It  is  a  further  proof  of  Pitt's 
pacific  tendencies,  that  when  he  agreed  to  Dumouriez'  proposal  an 
embargo  had  already  been  laid  upon  English  shipping  in  the  French 
ports,  an  act  of  war  which  he  was  willing  to  overlook  as  long  as  any 
hope  of  negotiation  remained. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  asserted,  in  spite  of  all  that  Fox  and  his 
t^n-ijiati        friends  urged,  that  there  was  no  real  opportunity  after 
oftheFreiudx       the  massacres  of  September  of  treating  with  dignity 
0^  '"•  with  France.    While  M.  Chauvelin  was  attempting  on 

the  27th  of  December  to  explain  away  the  November  decree,  on  the 
31st  of  the  same  month  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  wrote  thus  to  the 
seaports  of  France :  "  The  Government  of  England  is  arming,  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  encouraged  by  this,  is  preparing  to  attack  us. 
These  two  tyrannical  powers,  after  persecuting  the  patriots  in  their 
own  territories,  think  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  able  to  influence 
the  judgment  about  to  be  pronounced  on  the  tyrant  Louis.  They 
hope  to  frighten  us.  But  no  ;  a  people  that  has  made  itself  free,  a 
people  that  has  driven  out  of  the  bosom  of  France  the  terrible 
army  of  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  this  people  will  not  suffer 
laws  to  be  dictated  to  them  by  a  tyrant.  The  King  and  his  Parliament 
mean  to  make  war  upon  us.  Will  the  republicans  of  England  permit 
this  ?  Already  these  freemen  show  their  discontent,  and  the  repug- 
nance they  have  to  bear  arms  against  their  brothers  the  French ; 
well,  we  will  fly  to  their  succour,  we  wiU  make  a  descent  upon  their 
island,  we  will  lodge  there  50,000  caps  of  liberty,  we  wiU  plant  the 
sacred   tree,  and  we   will  stretch  out  our  arms   to  our  republican 
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brethren;  the  tyranny  of  their  government  will  be  immediately 
overthrown."  In  fact,  as  has  more  than  once  happened  in  our 
history,  the  disturbance  of  a  few  reckless  men,  which  our  free  con- 
stitution permits  to  show  itseK  without  repression,  was  construed  to 
mean  what  it  might  mean  in  less  free  countries.  Misinformed  by 
their  emissary  Chauvelin  who  saw  but  one  party,  willing  to  believe 
what  they  liked  to  believe,  and  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
English  nation,  the  French  had  persuaded  themselves  that  there 
was  a  real  division  between  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
England,  and  were  eager  for  the  war. 

That  war  they  declared  on  the  1st  of  February.  English  interests 
were  so  injuriously  affected  by  what  promised  to  be  the  per-  Eea«oiu  for 
manent  occupation  of  Belgium,  that  sooner  or  later  England  ^'^  ^**' 
must  have  declared  war.  The  casus  belli  was  a  difficulty.  England  was 
pledged  to  neutrality,  and  was  bound  to  France  by  a  close  commercial 
treaty.  The  only  two  grounds  on  which,  technically,  war  could 
be  declared,  were  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  balance  of  power  by  the  appropriation  of  Savoy. 
England  being  under  distinct  pledge  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  condition  of  France,  neither  the  massacres  of  September, 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  nor  the  death  of  the  King,  could 
with  any  justice  be  alleged  as  a  ground  of  war.  The  appropriation 
of  Savoy  was  an  evident  fact,  but  it  was  very  plausibly  urged  that 
England,  being  in  a  state  of  professed  neutrality,  had  entirely  dis- 
regarded the  invasion  of  France  by  the  great  Eastern  powers,  and  had 
allowed  to  pass,  without  observation,  the  second  partition  of  Poland. 
The  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  no  doubt  contrary  to  treaties  with 
Holland  which  England  had  guaranteed,  but  it  was  very  reasonably 
urged  that  England  was  not  called  upon  to  plunge  into  a  war  unless 
Holland  requested  her  to  do  so,  and  Holland  remained  studiously 
quiet.  The  guarantee  of  the  treaty  had  been  to  save  Holland  from 
war  ;  it  might  well  seem  a  distortion  of  duty  to  force  Holland  into 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  treaty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Opposition  was  right  in  asserting  that  the  war  was  declared 
against  opinion  ;  the  point  in  which  they  were  wrong  was  this,  that 
they  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  opinion  grown  to  a  religion,  a 
religion  become  propagandist  in  its  nature,  and  that  propagandist 
religion  in  arms  was  the  greatest  social  danger  which  could  threaten 
the  world.  Pitt  and  Burke  saw  thia  ;  the  whole  body  of  Tories  and 
conservative  Whigs  dimly  felt  it.     But  the  trammels  of  a^ea  of  diplo- 
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macy  were  too  strong  to  allow  of  the  fact  being  openly  recognised. 
It  was  then  with  joy  that  the  ministry  found  themselves  released 
from  their  diflBculties  by  the  French  declaration  of  war. 

When  England  engaged  in  the  war  a  campaign  had  already  been 
French  fought  to  the  entire  disadvantage  ot  the  allies.      The 

snccessfliin  the  ^jJQgQ  Qf  tjjg  yg^r  1792  had  seen  the  retirement  of  the 

1792-3,  on  the  allles  from  French  soil,  the  battle  of  Jemmappes,  and  the 
Continent.  ©ccupation  of  Belgium  and  Savoy.    The  accession  of 

England,  Spain  and  Holland  to  the  coalition  so  far  invigorated  it 
that  its  members  believed  that  a  campaign  of  a  few  months  would 
complete  their  work ;   for  dangers  surrounded  the  French  Conven- 
tion on  all  sides.    Dumouriez,  a  member  of  the  Girondin  party,  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobin  Convention,  was  meditating 
defection ;  the  excesses  of  the  governing  party  in  Paris  had  aroused 
all  the  slumbering  loyalty  of  France  ;  La  Vendue  was  in  arms  for 
constitutional  monarchy  and  the   Catholic  religion ;    and  both  at 
Lyons  and  Toulon  the  reaction  was  for  the  moment  triumphant. 
Dumouriez'  treason  had  an  immediate  effect     Directly  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  he  invaded  Holland,  but  seeking  rather  popularity 
with  his  army  and  the  prestige  of  victory  than  the  success  of  the 
plans  of  Government,  he  turned  aside  from  Holland,  and  risked  a 
battle  at  Neerwinden  on  the  Gheet,  in  which  he  suffered  a  complete 
defeat  from  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg;  and  thus  as  a  defeated 
general,  and  without  his  army,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Austrians. 
His  defeat  and  defection  allowed  the  allies  to  advance  along  the 
whole  frontier.      But  their  movements  were  dilatory;   instead  of 
marching  upon  Paris  they  selfishly  preferred  to  take  Mayence,  Cond^, 
and  Valenciennes ;    they  even  committed  the   mistake  of   binding 
the   captured  troops  to   refrain  from  war  only  against  themselves  ; 
they  were  therefore  available  to  suppress  the   insurrection  in  La 
Vendue,  and  the  troops  hitherto  employed  there  could  be  sent  to 
the  eastern  frontier.    The  same  want  of  energy  continually  marked 
the  progress  of  the  allies.    The  Prussians  and  Austrians  were  in  fact 
tor.  jealous  of  each  other,  and  too  much  bent  upon  their  interests 
nearer  home  to  act  with  vigour.    Time  was  again  wasted  in  sieges. 
While  the  Austrians  sat  down  before  Le  Quesnoy,  the  Duke  of  York 
with  the  English  troops  besieged  Dunkirk.     Their  conamunications 
were  kept  open  by  the  Dutch  at  Menin  and  Hoondschoote.    But  the 
French  army,  under  the  vigorous  management  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
guided  by  the  military  genius  of  Camot,  was  no  longer  to  be  trifled 
with*;  Houchard  fell  upon  the  weak  position  of  the  Dutch,  and  York 
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was  driven  to  a  disastrous  retreat  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery. 
The  success  was  indeed  only  momentary ;  a  panic  seized  the  French 
troops,  and  they  feU  back  to  Lille,  thus  affording  the  allies  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  to  the  attack  of  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge,  which 
closed  the  road  to  Paris ;  but  Jourdan,  who  had  succeeded  Houchard, 
now  put  in  practice  Camot's  principles.  Hastily  gathering  60,000 
men,  he  fell  upon  half  that  number  of  Austrians,  and  completely 
defeated  them  at  Wattigny.  Success  had  also  attended  the  French 
against  the  Prussians  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  There,  too,  the  terrible 
rigour  of  the  new  Government  had  restored  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
St.  Just  and  Lebas  had  appeared  as  conventional  commissioners  in 
Alsace,  bringing  terror  with  them.  The  beaten  armies  were  supplied 
and  organized.  Two  young  generals  of  the  revolutionary  school, 
Hoche  and  Pichegru,  were  placed  in  command,  and  the  tide  of  victory 
was  turned;  the  Prussians  had  to  fall  back,  compromising  the 
advanced  position  of  the  Austrians,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  French  army,  which  had  begun  the  campaign  with  a  series  of 
disasters,  found  itself  victorious  along  the  whole  frontier  line. 

The  Convention  had  also  been  successful  in  its  wars  in  the 
interior  of  France.    After  six  weeks  of  bombardment, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  Lyons  yielded,  without  conditions,   the  royaiiiti 
to  be  given  up  to  the  fearful  cruelty  of  Collot  d'Herbois ;   ^  ^^™°*'- 
and  the  victorious  troops  hurried   southwards  to  besiege   Toulon, 
which  had  placed  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  had 
admitted  the  allied  fleet  to  its  roadstead.     The  genius  of  Bonaparte 
is  said  to  have  secured  its  capture.     He  saw  that  one  fort  called  the 
Equilette  commanded  the  roadstead,  and  that  its  possession  would 
oblige  the  English,  who  were  the  soul  of  the  defence,  to  withdraw. 
The  capture  of  the  fort  answered  his  expectation ;   Lord  Hood, 
without  making  terms  for  the  inhabitants,  collected  such  of  the 
royalists  as  could  crowd  on  board  his  ships,  and  sailed  away,  having 
first  set  fire  to  all  the  stores,  and  burnt  or  carried  off  forty  ships  of 
war  (Dec.  18,   1793).    The  insurrection  of  La  Vendue  had  also 
been  suppressed.      Intrusted  at  first  to  ignorant    men,   vrith    no 
claim    to   command    except    the    strength  of   their    revolutionary 
principles,  the  Convention  troops  had  been  everywhere  defeated. 
But  when   Kleber  was  put  in  practical  command  the   course  of 
victory  changed.     Terribly  defeated,  and  with  all  their  chiefs  of 
importance  mortally  wounded,  the  insurgents  determined  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.    They  marched 
northwards  tow.ords  Laval,  defeated  their  pursuers,  and  had  they 
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made  common  cause  with  the  Bretons  might  still  have  ^een  successfiiL 
But  trusting  to  help  from  England,  which  never  came,  they  under- 
took a  fruitless  assault  upon  Granville  in  Normandy.  Thinking 
themselves  betrayed,  and  longing  for  their  homes,  the  ill-organized 
mass  of  peasants  insisted  on  being  led  southwards  :  even  then  there 
was  some  life  in  them.  They  defeated  the  republican  General 
Rossignol  and  threw  him  back  upon  Rennes  ;  but  failing  in  an 
attack  upon  Angers,  they  marched  pointlessly  towards  Le  Mans. 
They  were  there  received  with  terrible  slaughter  by  Westermann, 
Kleber  and  Mar^eau  ;  18,000  men,  women  and  children  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  fled,  pursued  by  the  pitiless  Westermann.  The  fugitives 
reached  the  Loire,  fought  one  final  battle  at  Savenay  near  its  mouth, 
where  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men,  either  put  to  death  or  captured. 

Thus   revolutionary   France   had   proved  itself  no   contemptible 
Pitt',  iiuaciuty     ®^®^^y  '^^  *^®  united  troops  of  Europe,  and  established 
to  keeping  up      its  rule  Unquestioned  in  France.    It  was  plain  that  all 
hope  of  an  easy  subjugation  of  France  was  over,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Pitt  was  able  to  keep   the 
cx)alition  together ;  the  eyes  of  Prussia  were  eagerly  bent  upon  Poland, 
an  easier  prey  than  France.     Of  increase  of  territory  in  Europe  England 
had  no  hope  ;  the  war  had  been  forced  on  her,  and  was  honestly  a  war 
of  opinion.    But  any  cessation  of  her  efforts  would  have  placed  her  in 
a  worse  position  than  when  the  war  began.     Pitt  had  from  the  first 
intended  that  the  country  should  be  indemnified  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  French  Colonies,  and  neither  he  nor  the  upper  classes  of  England 
were  blind  to  the  advantages  at  sea  which  the  war  afforded  them ;  it 
was  worth  making  great  efforts  to  gain  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the 
sea  both  in  commerce  and  in  arms.     Nor  did  the  large  sums  of  money, 
raised  chiefly  by  way  of  loan,  appear  so  ruinous  as  they  reaUy  were. 
The  efl'ect  of  large  loans  is  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  man;  nor,  as  the  chief  weight  of  the 
accumulating  taxation  falls  on  posterity,  does  it  become  immediately 
evident.    Thus  supplied  with  almost  unlimited  means,  Pitt  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  the  coalition,  taking  into  English  pay,  it  is  almost 
true  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  doing  nearly  aa 
much  for  the  Austrians. 

Pitt's  energy  was  equalled  by  that  of  France,  and  the  Convention 
ooBttn«ed  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  free  from  con- 

SSUh  ta  **"*      stitutional  rules.     Vast  conscriptions  filled  their  armies, 
17M.  forced  requisitions  supplied  them  with  arms  and  equip- 
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ments.    It  was  w  ith  the  Northern  army,  160,000  strong,  under  Pichegru, 
that  the  English  had  most  to  do.     A  concentrated  march  on  Paris  had 
been  proposed  but  rejected,  and  when  the  campaign  opened  each  army 
was  divided  into  three  divisions,  and  the  duty  of  marching  with  100,000 
men  on  Paris  was  intrusted  to  Coburg.      Defeated  in  the  centre,  the 
French  had  met  with  unexpected  success  on  the  left,  Clairfait,  the 
Austrian  general,  having  been  twice  beaten  at  Moucron  and  at  Cour- 
tray.     Upon  this,  Pichegru  almost  destroyed  his  centre  to  strengthen 
his  wings,  and  the  threefold  manoeuvres  became  twofold.     The  key 
of  the  campaign  was  the  possession  of  the  Sambre ;  the  Austrians 
lay  in  an  advancing  angle  with  their  left  upon  that  river  from  Mons 
to  Charleroi.     If  the  French  could  cross  the  Sambre  they  would  be 
virtually  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians.     To  this  point,  therefore,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Convention,  St  Just  and  Lebas,  repaired,  and 
attempted  to  inspire  the  troops  with  something  of  their  own  enthu- 
siasm.   Again  and  again  the  French  were  driven  back.    But  Camot's 
plan  of  massing  troops  was  at  length  employed  ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  which  under  Jourdan  had  been  facing  the  Prussians  on 
the  Moselle,  was  turned  northward,  and  Jourdan  took  command  of 
100,000,  well  known  as  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  just  as 
the  Commissioners  had  been  driven  back  for  the  fifth  time  behind 
the  river.     After  a  sixth  failure,  the  Commissioners  insisting  upon 
a  seventh  effort,  the  river  was  successfully  crossed,  and  on  the  heights 
of  Fleurus  a  battle  was  fought  in  which,  though  it  was  not  completed, 
the  Austrians  were  practically  defeated.    Step  by  step  the  English  and 
the  Austrians  retired,  the  one  towards  Holland,  the  other  towards 
the  Rhine.     By  July  the  English  were  behind  Breda,  the  Austrians 
beyond  the  Meuse.     Want  of  supplies  checked  the  French  advance 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  by  October  the  English  were  driven  into  the 
comer  between  the  Yssel   and   the   Rhine,  and  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse  had  captured  Cologne  and  Coblenz.      The  oc- 
cupation of  Belgium  by  the  French  compelled  the  Prussians  further 
south  also  to  fall  behind  the  Rhine,  the  left  bank  of  which  was 
thus  in  possession  of  the  French  army  from  Basle  to  the  sea.     Even 
south  of   that   point    successes   had   been   won.      The    Sardinian 
position  of  Saorgio  had  been    turned,  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
were  opened  to  the  French,  who  were  thus  in  a  position  to  invade 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Holland  on  the  other.      The  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  equipment  and  com- 
missariat, might  have  induced  the  French  to  be  satisfied  with  these 
conquests,  and  few  armies  would  have  thought  of  facing  an  unusually 
•evere  winter  shoeless  and  in  rags,  for  to  such  a  plight  had  the  bad 
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management  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  brought  them.  But 
to  this  army  of  enthusiasts  the  winter  was  but  a  useful  ally  for  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  where  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favour  already 
existed  among  that  large  section  of  the  people,  who  had  seen  with 
anger  their  attempted  Revolution  of  1787  suppressed  by  the  arms  of 
Prussia,  and  to  whom  the  Government  of  the  Stadtholder  was  very 
distasteful.  The  failure  of  the  preceding  campaign  had  obliged  Pitt 
to  insist  upon  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  York,  much  to  the  King's 
displeasure,  and  Pichegru  now  found  himself  opposed  to  General 
Walmoden,  the  Hanoverian  commander.  But  of  opposition  there 
was  really  none.  The  lines  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Meuse,  the 
Waal  and  the  Lech,  were  abandoned  without  a  fight,  and  crossed  by 
the  French,  either  upon  the  ice  or  by  means  of  pontoons  ;  and 
finally  Walmoden  left  Holland  to  its  fate,  and  retreated  across  the 
Yssel  and  the  Ems  to  embark  his  army  safely  in  Bremen.  The 
The  French  Stadtholder  had  already  fled  from  the  Hague  and  taken 
capture  refuge  in  England.     Amsterdam  was  occupied  bv  the 

AmBterdam  uid    -ni«iT»/Y«-i  ■•  •• 

the  Dutch  fleet.  French  Without  difficulty,  the  ragged  regiments  waiting 
^'*'*-  patiently  in  the  bitter  snow  in  the  streets  of  the  rich 

city  till  their  quarters  were  arranged  for  them  without  the  least 
attempt  at  disorder.  A  striking  finish  was  put  to  the  campaign  by 
the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel.  The  ships  were  ice- 
bound, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  who  galloped 
across  the  ice  to  secure  them.  Holland  was  at  once  erected  into  a 
republic  upon  the  French  model. 

But  in  spite  of  these  continual  reverses  of  the  allies,  in  spite  of 
Indirect  the  perpetual  failure  of  the  British  arms  in  the  Low 

gato^d^y*  Countries,  Pitt  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the  indirect 
England.  advantages  which  the  war  would  give  him.     The  con- 

flagration at  Toulon  had  inflicted  an  almost  irreparable  loss  upon 
the  French  fleet.  Tn  Corsica  the  veteran  patriot  Paoli  had  aroused 
the  feeling  of  his  countrymen  against  France.  Nelson  and  Hood, 
with  1000  British  soldiers  serving  as  marines  in  their  ships,  had 
taken  Bastia,  which  was  regarded  as  almost  impregnable,  and  the 
people  of  Corsica  had  begged  King  George  to  accept  their  crown. 
While  thus  in  the  Mediterranean  English  supremacy  had  been 
established,  a  still  greater  success  had  attended  her  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  France.  By  immense  exertions  a  powerful  and  well-equipped 
fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  had  been  assembled  by  Bon  St.  Andre  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  YOlaret  Joyeuse.  .It  left  the  harbour 
of  Brest  for  the  purpose  of  convoying  a  large  fleet  laden  with  flour 


from  America.    The  English  Channel  fleet,  under  Lord  Howe,  saHed 
to  meet  it.     In  number  of  ships  and  weight  of  metal  the  English 
fleet  was  somewhat  inferior,  but  the  Revolution  had  stripped  the 
French  marine  of  its  best  officers,  who  had  habitually  been  supplied 
by  Brittany,  now  royalist  in  its  tendencies.    Bon  St.  Andr4,  originally 
a  Calvinistic   clergyman,  had  all  the  fearful   energy 
belonging  to  the  Conventional  Commissioners,  but  little   p^'^  fle!t.' 
of  the  skill  of  a  seaman,  yet  he  frequently  overruled  the  '""  *'  ^^"• 
commands  of  Yillaret  Joyeuse.     Thus,  when  the  fleets  met  upon  the 
1st  of  June,  the  French  were  unable  to  prevent  Admiral  Howe  from 
repeating  Rodney's  well-known  manoeuvre   of  breaking  the  line. 
The  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  was  complete  ;  one  ship  went  down, 
and  six  h'ne  of  battle-ships  remained  as  English  prizes. 

Upon  the  Continent,  however,  success  had  been  wholly  on  the  side 
of  the  French;  the  campaign  of  1794  and  the  winter  of  1795  had 
added  Belgium,  Holland,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  part  of  Pied- 
mont, Catalonia,  and  Navarre,  to  their  dominions.     The  coalition 
began  at  once  to  fall  to  pieces.    As  it  was  plain  that  there  was  no 
further  hope  of  a  military  promenade  to  Paris  or  of  territory  to  be 
gained  at  an  easy  price,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  only 
kept  up  to  the  mark  by  enormous  subsidies  from  England,  made  his 
peace  with  the  French.     It  was  the  pressure  of  England   muiia,  spate 
alone  which  had  driven  Spain  and   Holland  into  the   JJf^f  **'"*"* 
war.     Although  Pitt  had  procured  a  change  of  ministry   cotJiuon. 
in  Spain  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  and  the  substitution  of 
Godoy  for  Miranda,  the  Spanish  Government  now  awoke  to  its  true 
interests.     All  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  war  of  neceasiiy  icil  to 
the  lot  of  the  English,  and  Spain  saw  herself  aiding  in  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  only  efficient  rival  to  the  English  upon  the  sea,  and  thus 
in  fact  rendering  certain  her  own  insignificance  on  that  element. 
The  Spanish  Government  was  therefore  willing  to  treat.     Holland, 
completely  conquered,  and  with  half  its  population  preferring  the 
French  rule  to  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  forced  upon 
the  country,  obtained  peace  by  giving  up  its  chief  fortresses,  paying  a 
large  indemnity,  and  making  an  offensive  alliance  with  France  against 
England,  by  which  thirty  ships  of  war  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French.     Many  of  the  smaller  states  both  of  Germany  and  Italy 
declared  themselves  neutral.     England  was  thus  practically  left  with- 
out allies,  with  the  single  exception  of  Austria,  which  was  only  in- 
duced to  continue  its  engagements  by  a  subsidy  of  four  millions  and 
a  hall     This  series  of  treaties  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
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1795,  chiefly  by  Barth^lemy  at  Basle ;  the  treaty  with  Ttwcany,  Feb.  9  ; 
with  Holland  [at  the  Hague],  May  15  ;  with  Prussia,  April  5  ;  and 
with  Spain,  July  14. 

'The  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1796,  was  confined  to  the 
Khine,  where  Pichegru  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  Jourdan  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  Pichegru  was 
meditating  treachery,  and  lay  idle  opposite  the  Black  Forest  till  the 
advance  of  Jourdan  from  the  North  to  co-operate  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  retaking  Mayence  forced  him  into  action.  He  took 
Mannheim,  and  might  have  taken  Heidelberg,  but  he  wilfully  resigned 
this  advantage,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  lines  of  Weissem- 
bourg,  where  he  signed  an  armistice  with  the  Austrians  preparatory 
to  joining  them.     His  retreat  had  compelled  that  of  Jourdan  also. 

The  English  meanwhile  had  engaged  in  a  lukewarm  way  in  an 
inBurrection  of  expedition  whlch,  had  it  been  carried  out  with  vigour, 
x.a  Vendue.  might  have  changed  the  feuje  of  affairs.  After  the  great 
destruction  of  the  Vend^an  army  at  Savenay,  the  war  continued 
to  smoulder  both  in  La  Vendue  itself  and  in  Brittany.  But  north 
of  the  Loire  it  assumed  a  somewhat  different  character ;  the  open, 
simple  and  heroic  devotion  of  the  Vend6an  peasantry,  who  had  fol- 
lowed their  priests,  gentry,  and  leaders  of  their  own  rank  to  battle, 
was  wanting,  and  the  hostilities  of  Brittany  assumed  rather  the  form 
of  brigandage  than  warfare.  The  country  was  infested  with  small 
bands,  who  kept  up  connection  with  one  another  by  means  of  private 
signals,  but  who  seldom  appeared  in  large  numbers,  and  worked  chiefly 
by  night-surprises  and  by  rapid  and  secret  cutting  off  of  detached 
posts.  The  chief  man  of  the  Chouans,  as  the  Breton  insurgents  were 
called,  was  Cormatin.  But  certain  men  of  higher  rank  were  also 
among  them ;  the  chief  of  these  was  Count  Joseph  de  Puisaye,  a  man 
of  considerable  energy  and  ability,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly.  De  Puisaye  saw  that  irregular  warfare  could 
produce  but  little  effect,  and  desired  to  obtain  assistance  from  Eng- 
land, where  the  Government  was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  assist  any 
endeavour  against  the  French  E^public ;  an  impression  kept  alive  by 
the  mmours,  probably  much  exaggerated,  spread  by  agents  who 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  through  the  Channel  Islands 
between  France  and  England. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794  De  Puisaye  betook  himself  to  England 
and  laid  his  plans  before  Pitt  It  was  suggested  that  10,000  British 
g^^i^^^  troops  should  be  joined  with  the  corps  of  emigrants,  and 
froa  iBgiMa  should  land  in  Brittany  and  seixe  Kennes,  and  thence 
***"•*•  push  forward  at  once  over  Normandy,  Maine  and  Poitou. 

It  wdrt  thought  advisable  that  a  prince  of  the  blood  should  either 
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accompany  the  expedition  or  shortly  appear  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
Count  of  Artois  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Moira,  favourably 
known  in  the  American  War  as  Lord  Rawdon,  was  to  take  command 
of  the  English  troops.  But  though  speed  and  secresy  were  of  the 
first  necessity,  the  expedition  hung  fire,  and  news  of  it  reached  the 
ears  of  the  French  Qovemment.  The  reason  for  this  delay  was 
partly  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  emigrants  themselves, 
partly  Pitt's  mistrust  of  the  readiness  of  the  French  to  join  him, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  assertions  of 
sanguine  exiles,  and  partly  the  discovery  of  the  feeling  existing 
among  the  royalists  themselves  in  La  Vendue  and  Brittany  against 
the  introduction  of  any  large  foreign  army ;  for  the  belief  seems  to 
have  been  prevalent  that  Pitt's  objects  were  selfish,  and  that  an 
EngUflh  army  would  be  rather  a  danger  than  an  assistance.  It  is  at 
all  events  certain  that  the  royalists  in  Paris,  in  their  dislike  that 
the  reaction  should  be  brought  about  by  any  means  but  their  own, 
did  their  best  to  injure  the  expedition.  The  consequences  of  the 
delay  were  serious.  In  spite  of  considerable  sums  of  money  sent 
£rom  England,  and  a  good  deal  more  much  cheaper  money,  con- 
sisting of  forged  assignats,  which  were  exported  largely,  in  the 
spring  of  1795  the  skill  of  Hoche  and  Canclaux,  the  generals  opposed 
to  the  insurgents,  and  the  very  favourable  terms  offered  by  the 
Convention,  induced  the  chiefs  both  of  the  Vend^ans  and  of 
the  Chouans  to  accept  an  amnesty.  The  terms  offered  were 
certainly  unusually  tempting.  A  large  indemnity  of  several 
millions  of  francs  was  to  be  given  to  the  people  to  repay  them  for 
their  losses;  the  houses  that  had  been  burnt  were  to  be  rebuilt; 
ten  millions  were  to  be  given  to  the  chiefs  to  take  up  the  bonds  that 
had  been  issued  in  their  names  during  the  insurrection;  Charette 
was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  up  2000  men  in  the  pay  of  the  Government, 
freedom  of  religion  was  to  be  granted,  and  there  were  to  be  no  requisi- 
tions in  La  Vendue  for  five  years.  The  agreement  was  made  as  solemn 
as  possible.  The  first  to  accept  it  was  Charette,  with  whom  the 
treaty  was  signed  with  great  pomp  in  the  city  of  Nantes  in  February. 
Subsequently,  in  April,  Stofflet  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  same 
arrangement,  and  finally  the  Chouans  did  the  same.  It  seemed  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity  that  they  gave  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Convention  nearly  a  million  of  forged  assignats, 
which  they  had  received  from  the  English  fleet  round  the  coast; 
but  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  it  appears  that  this  treaty  was 
illusory,  forced  upon  them  by  the  delay  of  the  English.  At  length, 
however,  the  ministry  seem  to  have  been  fixed  with  all  De  Puisaye'e 
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enthusiasm,  and  an  army  composed  at  his  desire  solely  of  emigrants, 
Deatmctionof    ^^*  Supplied  with  English  stores  and  money,  set  sail 
Sq^'**"***"    from  England  in  June  of  1795.     On  some  points  his  plan 
was  overruled  for  the  worse.    For  the  sake  of  a  good 
roadstead  for  the   English   fleet,  it  was  arranged  that  the   landing 
should  be  upon  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  close  to  Camac,  instead 
of  in  the  north  of  Brittany ;  and  again,  apparently  in  mistrust  of 
De  Puisaye's  partisan  system  of  warfare,  it  was   thought  necessary 
to  give  him  as  second  in  command  a  royalist  emigrant  of  the  name 
of  D'Hervilly,  a  red  tape  soldier,  who  had  displayed  considerable 
courage  on  the  10th  of  August,  but  who  was  a  very  bad  man  for  the 
present  iiregidar  warfare.     It  even  seemed  doubtful  whether  his 
authority  did  not  supersede  De  Puisaye's,  and  after  Quiberon  was 
reached,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  an  appeal  to  England  to 
settle  this  weighty  question.     Meanwhile,  after  two  days  of  delay,  the 
troops  were  landed  at  Camac.    They  were  received  with  an  enthusi- 
asm  so  riotous  and  irregular,  that  the  commander's  love  of  discipline 
received  a  severe  shock,  and  Tie  ceased  to  trust  his  wild  allies. 
However,  in  three  days  they  were  joined  by  some  10,000  men,  and 
De  Puisaye  was  eager  to  rush  forward  and  raise  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  the  answer  from  England  had  not  yet 
been  received,  and  the  troops  waited  on  in  inactivity.     At  length 
something  was  done.    A  small  fort  called  Fort  Penthievre  covers  the 
little  isthmus  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  to  the  shore. 
D'Hervilly  proceeded  to  bring  up  all  his  artillery,  but  before  his 
operations  were  completed,  De  Puisaye  and  a  few  hundred  Chouans 
had  gained  possession  of  the  place  without  difficulty.    With  his 
regular  troops  in  the  peninsula  and  holding  the  fort.  Mid  with  his 
Chouans  spread  along  the  mainland,  De  Puisaye  was  compelled  to 
remain    inactive.    All    the   jealousies    which    existed  among  the 
royalists  burst  out,  and  even  worse  than  that,  time  was  allowed  for 
General  Hoche  to  increase  his  5000  troops,  which  might  easily  have 
been  routed,  to  double  that  number.    He  suddenly  attacked  the  in- 
vaders, and  drove  the  whole  mass,  Chouans,  emigrants,  and  all,  to  the 
narrow  confined  peninsula.    Their  efforts  to  break  loose  were  unavail- 
ing; fresh  emigrant  troops  under  Sombreuil'came  from  England.     De 
Puisaye's  authority  was  confirmed,  but  it  ^  as  too  late.     Some  repub- 
lican troops  taken  in  Fort  Penthifevre  had  been  admitted  to  the 
emigrant  ranks.    They  entered  into  treacherous  correspondence  with 
Hoche's  army,  and  by  their  assistance  the  fort  was  recaptured.     The 
exit  from  their  peninsula  was  thus  entirely  closed  to  them,  the 
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enemy's  cannon  was  placed  along  the  corresponding  shore,  and  swept 
the  isthmus  and  the  roadstead,  while  the  republican  troops,  advanc- 
ing from  the  fort,  drove  the  invaders  backward  into  the  comer  of 
the  tongue  of  land.     They  were  literally  driven  into  the  sea.     The 
scene  was  a  fearful  one.    Many  in  despair  threw  themselves  upon 
their  own  swords,  many  ttied  to  reach  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  anc^  were 
a  ready  mark  for  the  republican  musketry.     Some; thought  themselves 
fortunate  in  reaching  fishing-boats  which  were  hovering  about  the 
coast,  but  in  zeal  for  their  own  preservation  the  boatmen  lopped  off 
their  hands  and  suffered  them  to  sink.     Some  900,  with  De  Puisaye 
at  their  head,  reached  the  English  squadron  and  were  saved.    About 
700,  under  De  Sombreuil,  made,  as  they  thought,  terms  with  General 
Humbert,  but  the  conditions  were  only  verbal,  and  included,  as  the 
French  asserted  probably  with  truth,  a  reference  to  the  Convention. 
The  reactionaries  in  power  were  glad  of  the  chance  of  freeing  them- 
selves of  the  charge  of  favouring  the  royaHsts.    Orders  were  ^ven  that 
the  law  against  emigrants  taken  in  arms  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter.    The  prisoners  were  brought  out  in  batches  and  shot  upon  the 
seashore  till  700  of  them  had  been  killed.    After  this  the  fate  of  the 
insurgents  was  sealed.     In  the  following  year  (1796)  the  Count  of 
Artois  again  appeared  upon  the  coast,  and  Charette  and  Stofflet  were 
again  in  arms,  but  the  Count  of  Artois  was  content  to  remain  in 
idleness  at  L'lle  Dieu,  and  Hoche  succeeded  in  the  difficult  work  of 
at  once  conquering  and  conciliating  all  that  remained  of  the  insur- 
rection.    Charette  and  Stofflet  were  both  captured  and  shot. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  when  war  was  first  declared 
the  feeling  of  the  English  people  was  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  it.    Accustomed  for  years  to  trust  to  Pitt,  they  SfltS'*' 
continued  their  perfect  confidence  in  him  though  his   *"  ""• 
policy  had  changed,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the   opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  virtually  destroyed.     The  confidence  of  the 
nation  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  met  aU 
the  demands  for  increased  taxation  and  for  immense  loans  ;  in  fact, 
Pitt    was  strongly  supported  by  the  commercial   classes.     With 
them  the  war  was  in  itself  popular,  they  were  clearsighted  enough 
to  see  how  vast  was  the  opening  Hkely  to  be  afforded  them  by  the 
increase  of  English  power  upon  the  sea. 

In  the  year  1793  Pitt  gained  a  fresh  right  to  their  gratitude  by 
the  assistance  he  afforded  them  during  a  brief  mone-   increased  by 
tary  crisis  which  threatened  to  be  verv  destructivp    J^«"8istanc. 

mi,^ 1.     -1  1  „  ^     v.v^«i;iiA\yviTc     in  a  financial 

lUe  year  had  been  one  of  great  financial  difficulty.    The   ^^^- 
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sudden  expansion  of  manufacturing  industry  which  had  followed 
upon  the  great  inventions  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and  the 
increase  of  commerce  which  followed  the  close  of  the  American  War, 
had  rendered  necessary  a  large  amount  of  capital.  The  want  had  been 
met  by  a  largely  increased  paper  currency.  Reckless  banking  had 
become  prevalent,  and  provincial  banks  issued  notes  far  beyond  their 
capital  A  very  slight  panic  would  be  enough  to  cause  the  collapse 
of  such  a  system.  It  was  found  that  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
exchange  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  bullion  would 
have  to  leave  England.  Bullion  was  already  scarce,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  issues.  This 
was  enough  to  cause  the  failure  of  a  few  great  houses ;  a  panic 
ensued ;  there  was  a  run  upon  the  provincial  banks ;  out  of  350 
more  than  100  failed.  Yet  there  was  in  reality  quite  enough  property 
both  in  securities  and  in  goods  to  enable  merchants  to  meet  all 
demands.  It  was  only  for  the  moment  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
money,  that  is,  of  the  means  of  exchange.  Pitt,  with  admirable  clear- 
ness, recognized  the  real  solvency  of  the  country,  and  authorized  the 
issue  of  biUs  on  the  Exchequer  to  the  value  of  five  millions.  These 
were  advanced  to  merchants,  who  could  prove  their  solvency,  against 
securities  or  goods.  As  these  bills  rested  on  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
they  were  readily  received,  the  engagements  of  the  merchants  were 
satisfied  by  their  means,  and  credit  was  restored.  As  it  proved,  not 
more  than  four  millions  was  borrowed,  and  the  whole  STim  was  speedily 
repaid  without  loss  to  the  nation. 

The  effect  of  the  complete  trust  placed  in  Pitt  was  to  aUow  hiin  to 

Meet  of  Ktt'i  ^^®  ^^  ^®"^  *°  ^  ^®^  policy.  Now  that  policy  was 
new  poucy  of  one  entirely  of  repression,  and  the  effect  of  it  in  the  long 
"pr*"  on-  j^Qjj^  indeed  before  the  year  was  out,  was  to  divide 
England  much  more  sharply  into  the  propertied  and  non-propertied 
classes,  and  to  bring  into  existence  a  state  of  feeling  highly  undesir- 
able, and  which  tended  much  to  produce  those  very  evils  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.  While  every  movement  in  a  liberal  direction 
was  certain  to  be  checked,  laws  of  the  most  stringent  description 
were  willingly  passed,  and  at  first  the  execution  of  existing  laws, 
especially  with  regard  to  seditious  writing,  received  great  public 
The  TraitoroM  support.  In  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  Traitorous 
^^eipon  ence  Correspondence  Act  There  has  always  been  great 
M»rch  18, 1793.  dlslike  to  tampering  with  or  extending  the  law  of 
treason,  yet  there  were  but  fifty-three  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  could  be  found  to  lift  their  voices  against  this  Bill, 
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which  declared  gmlty  of  high  treason,  firstly,  all  those  who  supplied 
any  arms  or  military  or  naval  stores  to  the  enemy;  secondly,  all  those 
who  purchased  lands  in  France,  for  the  use  of  assignats  rendered  the 
sale  of  land  the  chief  support  of  French  finance,  and  the  purchase  of 
land  was  therefore  regarded  as  indirectly  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  ;  thirdly,  it  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  France  with- 
out special  license  under  the  Great  Seal;  and  fourthly,  the  insurance 
of  French  vessels  by  English  merchants.  The  two  first  of  these  of- 
fences were  to  fall  directly  under  the  old  law  of  Edward  III.,  and  to 
deprive  those  who  were  guilty  of  them  of  the  advantages  secured  to 
them  by  the  ameliorations  of  the  law  which  had  since  been  made, 
such  as  the  right  to  employ  counsel,  and  to  be  furnished  with  the  list 
of  the  jury,  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses  to  secure  conviction,  and 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  between  the  indictment  and  the  triaL 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  prosecution  for  seditious  meetings  and 
seditious  writings  that  the  character  of  the  Government   ^_,  ,  , 

,  Triali  for 

showed  itself.  The  best  known  of  these  in  the  year  1793  leditioM 
was  that  of  Muir.  This  young  man,  a  member  of  the  ^^**°«^ 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  was  indicted  for  spreading  the 
works  of  Thomas  Paine.  He  defended  himself  with  great  ability 
upon  the  ground  that  he  had  only  aimed  at  the  reform  of  Parliament 
FTifl  speedi  was  greeted  with  loud  applause,  but  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  summed  up  most  strongly  against  him,  and  asserted  the  strange 
doctrine  that  the  Government  was  made  up  of  the  landed  interest 
"  As  for  the  rabble,"  said  he,  "  who  have  nothing  but  personal  pro- 
perty, what  hold  has  the  nation  on  themi"  He  sentenced  Muir  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation.  The  severity  of  the  judges  and  the 
frequent  trials  that  the  Government  ordered  had  not  the  effect  of 
checking  the  popular  feeling.  Delegates  from  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  concert  with  the  Friends  of  the  People  and  other 
societies,  assembled  at  Edinburgh.  The  leading  spirits  were  Maurice 
Margarot  and  Joseph  Gerald,  agents  from  London.  These  delegates 
assumed  the  name  of  a  convention,  spoke  of  the  first  year  of  the 
British  Republic,  and  otherwise  mimicked  their  French  brethren.  In 
December  the  law  came  upon  them,  and  three  of  them,  with  Margarot 
and  Gterald,  were  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

Up  till  this  time  the  people  as  a  whole  had  been  heartily  with 
Pitt;  but  the  course  of  the  year  had  tended  to  chai  . p 
their  feelings,  the  war  had  been  by  no  means  the  light         ...     -u 
undertaking  expected,  and  it  began  to  be  seen  that  its   '"  ******' 
continuation  meant  fearful  expenses,  heavy  taxes,  and  a  system  o| 
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government  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of 
English  adminifltration.  Some  even  of  Pitt's  old  friends  began  to 
whisper  of  peace,  but  his  will  was  not  one  to  yield  to  opposition.  In 
Parliament  he  was  still  supreme,  and  in  this  first  beginning  of  diffi- 
culties he  exhibited  the  greatness  of  his  energy  and  his  resources. 
He  branded  with  fierce  words,  which  reminded  his  hearers  of  his 
great  father,  all  who  dared  to  think  of  peace  ;  he  openly  avowed  that 
the  idea  was  impossible  till  some  total  change  took  place  in  the 
French  Government,  thus  putting  his  actions  on  their  true  baais. 
Backed  by  his  commercial  friends,  he  found  means  to  continue  the 
subsidies  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  he  purchased  the  adhesion  of  several 
of  the  smaller  German  states,  induced  the  Spaniards  to  continue  a 
war  which  was  wholly  against  their  own  interests,  and  obliged  the 
lesser  Italian  states  to  join  the  coalition ;  he  even  allowed  Kussia  to 
perpetrate  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  though  under  protest. 
With  such  efforts  as  these  he  contrived  to  carry  on  his  war ;  it  was 
not  unreasonably  that  he  became  the  ogre  of  the  French,  the  one 
object  of  their  insatiable  hatred. 

At  home  he  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  policy.  Again  the 
and  continue!  prosccutious  weut  forward.  So  Uttle  had  the  late  action 
Srwdiuouj""'  °^  Government  been  successful  that  discontent  and  the 
writings.  intiigues  of  the  societies  were  becoming  even  more 

envenomed.  The  English  had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Scotch  book; 
two  of  the  great  societies— the  Constitutional  Society  and  the  Corre- 
sponding Society— determined  that  they  too  would  have  a  conven- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  been  a  far  more  real  and  dangerous  thing 
than  the  Scotch  convention.  The  workmen  were  stirred  up,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  aU  the  great  towns  attended  by  delegates  from 
London,  revolutionary  songs  were  composed  and  circulated,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  weapons  constructed  and  secreted.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to  overawe  Parliament 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jacobin  Club  overawed  the 
French  Assembly.  The  Government  determined  to  act  as  strongly  as 
possible  against  it,  and  instead  of  accusing  the  leaders  of  seditious 
practices  merely,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  treat  their  conduct  as 
a  great  and  capital  crime,  and  to  bring  them  to  trial  for  high  treason. 
The  leaders  arrested  were  Hardy,  Secretary  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  Home  Tooke, 
the  well-known  opponent  of  Junius,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  author 
of  the  "Scientific  Dialogues/'  and  tutor  to  Lord  Stanhope's  sons,  Thel- 
wall,  a  political  lecturer  of  some  importance,  and  three  others.     A 
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secret  committee  of  the  House,  having  examined  their  books  and 
papers,  reported  that  there  were  ample  proofs  of  a  traitorous  con- 
spiracy for  overawing  Parliament.  Upon  this  report  the  Govern- 
ment advanced  a  step  further,  and  in  spite  of  the  eager  opposition  of 
the  minority,  carried  through  the  House  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  Trials  for  high  treason  followed  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  prosecution  was  successful,  but  the 
English  trials  did  not  go  off  so  smoothly.  Hardy  was  tried  first  on 
the  28th  of  October.  Sir  John  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon)  con- 
ducted the  prosecution ;  but  although  the  evidence,  if  true,  tended  to 
show  that  language  of  a  most  seditious  character  had  been  used,  and 
weapons  and  plans  of  insurrection  made,  yet  the  skill  and  eloquence 
of  Erskine,  who  laid  his  chief  stress  on  the  grave  constitutional 
danger  of  any  enlargement  of  the  Treason  Act,  procured  an  acquittal. 
The  Government  was  not  satisfied.  Home  Tooke  was  also  tried.  He 
defended  himseK  with  his  usual  effrontery  and  humour,  and  again 
an  acquittal  was  obtained.  Still  the  Crown  persisted,  and  ThelwaU 
the  lecturer  was  tried ;  again  the  accused  was  acquitted.  The  excite- 
ment about  the  trials  was  intense,  the  speeches  of  the  rival  banisters 
were  listened  to  with  extreme  interest,  and  the  acquittals  were  hailed 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  It  was  plain  that  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  the  strings  of  repres- 
sion had  been  drawn  too  tight ;  the  line  between  class  and  class  was 
becoming  more  sharply  marked. 

The  same  fact  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  completion  in  this  year 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  new  Tory  party.     Ever  since  the  middle 
of  1792  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends  had  voted   portuuid  and 
with  Government,  but  they  now  openly  joined  it,  and   JJ"^  ***"**  J®^ 
were  admitted  to  some  of  the  best  places.     The  Duke  of  -Tniy  1794. 
Portland  became  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  Earl  Fit& 
William  Lord  President,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  Secretary  at  War.     The 
one  point  which  connected  the  new  recruits  with  the  ministry  was 
the  determination  all  felt  to  carry  on  the  war.     Pitt  was  therefore 
hampered  in  two  directions.     When  Parliament  was  opened  on  the 
13th  of  December  1794,  there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  peace,  and  Htt  foimd  himself  opposed  to  many   d,,|„  ^^ 
of  his  old  friends,  the  country  gentlemen ;  but  his  union   *•»<*• 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  party  rendered  a  change  of 
policy  at  present  impossible.     He  was  in  the  hands  of  the  war  party; 
afraid  of  losing  their  support,  and  buoyed  up  by  an  idle  belief  in  the 
financial  exhaustion  of  France,  he  determined  still  to  carry  on  the 
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war  vigorously.  As  he  was  quite  paramount  in  Parliam^it  ^  in  spit© 
of  an  increased  minority,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  leave  to  raise 
%  loan  of  eighteen  millions,  and  to  guarantee  another  large  loan 
to  purchase  the  co-operation  of  Austria.  He  nevertheless  slightly 
changed  his  tone,  and  confessed  that  he  should  he  satisfied  with  a 
peace  that  gave  him  security,  and  allowed  later  in  the  session  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  treating  with  the  present  Government  of 
France. 

Amongst  other  minor  difficulties  which  he  had  to  meet  was  the 
The  Prince  of  Constant  embarrassment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Seven 
mwrriage  ycars  before  he  had  purchased  the  payment  of  his  debts 

April  8, 1798.  by  a  Ue  concerning  his  wife ;  he  was  now  again  ;£700,000 
in  debt;  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  hope  to  get  relieved 
were  that  he  should  marry  legally,  and  the  King  had  chosen  for  him 
a  Princess  of  Brunswick  whom  he  had  never  seen.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  arranged  the  negotiation,  but  unwisely  suppressed,  what  he 
saw  clearly  himself,  the  absolute  unfitness  of  the  lady  for  the  position 
she  was  to  occupy.  He  found  her  frivolous,  slovenly,  and  quite 
deficient  in  tact.  It  was  impossible  but  that  she  should  be  distaste- 
ful to  any  English  gentleman.  Very  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her 
child  a  formal  separation  took  place,  and  a  scandalous  dispute  arose, 
which  afterwards  turned  into  a  great  party  conflict.  For  the  present 
however,  the  Prince  received  the  price  of  his  unfortunate  bargain. 
The  royal  message  demanding  the  assistance  of  Parliament  was 
couched  in  humble  language,  and  asked  only  for  some  arrangement 
by  which  the  debts  should  be  ultimately  paid ;  but  even  thus  it 
excited  a  perfect  storm  in  the  House.  None  even  of  the  Prince's  old 
firiends  rose  to  defend  him,  and  Pitt  himself,  though  no  friend  of  the 
Prince,  intreated  that  the  matter  might  not  be  examined  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  for  fear  of  the  damaging  effect  of  such  an 
inquiry  on  the  principle  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  Prince's  income  should  be  raised  from  ^£72,000  to 

1  To  show  how  paramount  he  was  in  Parliament,  and  how  powerless  the  Opposition, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  list  of  the  Acts-  which  passed  Parliament  that  year. 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Stanhope  for  non-interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Franco— unanimously  rejected.  Motion  of  a  like  tendency  in  the  House  of 
Commons— negatived.  Motion  in  the  House  of  Peers  for  facilitating  the  opening  of 
negotiation  with  France— negatived.  Motion  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war- 
carried.  Sundry  motions  for  preparing  the  way  for  peace  with  France— negatived. 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  nation— negatived. 
Another  to  the  same  intent  in  the  House  of  Peers—  negatived.  Motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  tending  to  a  general  pacification  by  Mr.  Wilberiorce— negatived.  Motion 
of  a  similar  tendency  in  the  House  of  Lords — negativied. 
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j£125,000  a  year,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  should 
be  set  apart,  which  in  twenty-seven  years  would  extinguish  the  debt, 
imd  that  ^25,000  a  year  more  should  be  devoted  to  pay  the  interest. 
To  these  enactments  was  added  an  extraordinary  one,  rendering  the 
Prince's  servants  liable  for  any  contract  they  should  enter  into  on  his 
behalf,  and  limiting  legal  remedy  against  the  Prince  to  the  term  of 
three  months. 

Such  demands  upon  the  public  purse  seemed  very  badly  timed, 
when  the  working  classes  were  suffering  very  heavily  B„fl.rtn«t  o«  the 
from  depression  of  trade,  from  famine  produced  by  two  lower  ciaifei. 
bad  harvests,  and  from  a  constantly  increasing  burden  "'*' 
of  taxation*  Discontent  was  in  fact  increasing  widely,  great  political 
meetings  were  held  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  expose  the  abuses 
of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  Kiots  and  seditious  writings  were  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  and  the  Government  thought  the  state  of 
affiairfl  so  critical  that  they  determined  upon  an  autumn  session. 
Three  days  before  Parliament  met  a  monster  meeting  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Corresponding  Society  in  Copenhagen  Fields. 
The  excitement  thus  produced  found  vent  in  an  assault  upon  the 
King  as  he  went  to  open  Parliament,  one  of  the  win-  AM«nit  on 
dows  of  his  state  coach  was  broken  by  a  stone  or  '^•^i^- 
bullet ;  on  his  return  his  coach  was  again  surrounded  by  an  angry 
mob,  with  shouts  of  "Bread,  bread!  peace,  peace!"  and  he  only 
escaped  with  difficulty  by  driving  rapidly  in  his  private  carriage  from 
St.  James's  to  Buciingham  Palace.  The  King,  who  throughout 
showed  great  courage,  showed  himself  in  the  evening  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  where  he  was  on  the  whole  well  received.  This  act 
of  violence  produced  two  coercive  Bills,  one  to  suppress  seditious  meet- 
ings, the  other  to  extend  the  law  of  treason.  Every  public  meeting 
was  to  be  advertised  by  a  paper  signed  by  resident  householders,  and 
all  meetings  were  liable  to  be  dispersed  according  to  the  Riot  Act 
if  any  two  justices  thought  them  dangerous ;  while  by  the  second 
l&w,  writing,  preaching,  and  speaking,  were  created  overt  acts,  thus 
rendering  the  offender  guilty  of  treason,  and  writing  or  speakiug 
against  the  established  Government  was  made  a  highly  punishable 
crime.  These  Bills  were  commonly  known  as  the  Sedition  and 
Treason  Bills.  They  were  not  passed  without  strong  opposition,  and 
the  use  of  language  on  the  part  of  Fox  so  vehement  as  to  excite  still 
further  the  anger  of  the  Tories,  This  party  was  now  enjoying  its 
selfish  triumph  to  the  utmost.  It  became  necessary  again  to  aug- 
ment the  taxes,  and  Pitt  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  levying  duties 
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upon  legacies  and  sncceseions.  The  country  gentlemen  had  sufficient 
influence  to  confine  the  Bill  to  the  succession  of  money  and  personal 
property  only,  and  to  exclude  real  property  from  the  action  of  the 
Bill.    This  glaring  injustice  was  not  remedied  till  1853. 

The  burden  of  taxation  had  much  to  do  with  the  overtures  for 
ohanwi  In  peace  which  were  set  on  foot  in  1796.     Nearly  all  classes 

Prance  give        in  the  kingdom  had  become  weary  of  the  war.     Pitt,  as 

e«  o  peace,  j^^  ^^^  sceu,  had  becu  forced  into  it  against  his  natural 
tendencies,  and  though,  when  once  embarked  in  the  war  of  opinion, 
he  had  used  language  of  the  most  overbearing  character,  he  was 
eager,  now  that  he  found  his  hope  of  a  speedy  bankruptcy  of  France 
frustrated,  to  bring  about  an  honourable  peace.  Such  an  opportunity 
was  offered  by  the  changed  character  of  the  French  Government.  The 
Directory  had  held  its  position  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  such  stability  as  would  render  negotiation  possible. 
This  change  in  the  Government  of  France  had  been  the  outcome 
of  a  series  of  revolutions  which  had  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  Girondins  had,  contrary  to  their  conscientious  opinions,  voted  for 
Betpogpect  of  *^®  death  of  the  King.  It  was  in  fact  an  act  of  suicide. 
Prench  aflairi.     After  thifl  it  was  useless  to  oppose  any  demand  of  the 

1793 

Jacobins ;  the  attempt  only  produced  a  violent  struggle 
in  the  Convention,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Girondins  by  the  insurrection  of  the  1st  of  June.  In  the  place  of 
the  party  thus  annihilated  the  Jacobins  found  themselves  supreme. 
Upon  them  henceforward  lay  the  duty  of  saving  the  Revolution 
within  and  rescuing  France  from  foreign  assaults  from  without.  The 
machinery  of  Government  to  which  they  trusted  to  obtain  these  ends 
was  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  whose  hands  the  full  powers  of 
the  executive  were  lodged.  As  far  as  the  external  defence  of  France 
was  concerned,  the  restless  energy  of  the  new  rulers  was  completely 
The  Committee  successful.  La  Vendue,  Toulon,  and  Lyons,  the  centres 
of  Pnwie  Safety,  of  opposition  within  France,  were  aU  reduced.  Camot 
struck  out  a  new  plan  of  warfare,  and  found  means  to  employ  with 
success  the  masses  with  which  an  almost  unlimited  conscription 
supplied  the  army,  and  from  this  time  onwards  the  French  were 
everywhere  successful  But  while  exhibiting  this  energy  abroad,  in 
France  the  government  of  the  Committee  was  in  the  last  degree 
cruel  and  tyrannical.  Nor  could  the  Jacobins  agree  among  them- 
selves. On  the  one  side  was  a  party  atheistical  in  their  religion, 
communistic  in  their  political  views,  foul  and  blasphemous  in  their 
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language.  This  party,  which  predominated  in  the  Commune,  took 
its  name  from  Hebert,  the  editor  of  an  infamous  paper  called  Fbrt 
Duchesru.  It  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  worid  by  its  excesses, 
abolishing  religion,  closing  the  churches,  and  holding  a  blasphemous 
service  in  Notre  Dame  in  honour  of  Reason.  On  the  other  side  was 
a  party,  headed  by  Danton,  intent  chiefly  on  success  abroad,  and 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  work  of  destruction  had  gone  far  enougL 
Between  the  two  was  the  party  of  the  Purists,  headed  by  Robespierre 
and  St.  Just,  who  looked  with  equal  hatred  on  the  scandalous  and 
anarchical  conduct  of  the  H^bertists  and  the  indulgent  and  somewhat 
loose  lives  of  the  followers  of  Danton.  Robespierre  was  able  to 
attack  and  destroy  both  these  parties  in  turn.  The  H^bertists  were 
the  first  to  fall,  but  very  shortly  after  the  same  fate  befell  the 
Dantonists. 

Atheists  and  indulgents  being  thus  both  removed,  Robespierre  and 
his  party  were  virtually  masters  of  France.    Under  them   iheReiga 
the  Terror  knew  no  relaxation.    "The  maxim  of  our  <>'»««». 
policy,"  said  Robespierre,  "  ought  to  be  to  guide  the  people  by  reason 
and  the  enemies  of  the  people  by  terror.''    Whole  batches  of  victims 
completely  unknown  to  each  other  were  sent  off  together  to  the 
guillotine  under  pretext  of  being  accomplices  in  conspiracy.     Between 
the  20th  of  June  and  the  27th  of  July  1400  people  were  executed. 
But  Robespierre  and  his  friends  looked  forward  to  some  conclusion 
of  this  state  of  things,  desiring  to  establish  a  purely  moral,  stoical, 
and  deistical  Republic.     As  a  first  step,  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being  was  decreed,  and  a  great  festivity  held,  where  Robespierre, 
decked  with  flowers,  officiated  as  priest.    Thus,  too,  he  began  to  shelter 
the  priests  and  noblea     The  idea  of  the  cessation  of  the  Revolution 
thoroughly  frightened  some  of  the  worst  among  the  Committee,  and 
Robespierre's  assumption  of  authority  disgusted  them.     They  con- 
trived to  form  a  coalition  with  all  the  discontented  parties,  Hdbertists, 
Dantonists,  Girondists,  Royalists,  were  all  ready  to  combine  agaiast 
the  one  man  whose  stoical  purity  seemed  to  insult  them,  and  whose 
cold  implacable  cruelty  gave  them  no  hope  if  they  should  offend  him. 
Robespierre  was  thus  hated  by  the  people,  and  at  enmity  both  with 
the  people  and  the  Committee,  but  was  still  influential  at  the  club 
of  the  Jacobins,  the  Convention,  and  the  revolutionary  Tribunal 
Knowing  that  an  assault  would  be  directed  against  him,  his  wisdom 
would  have  been  to  strike  first.     To  this  course  St.  Just  urged  him, 
but  he  seems  to  have  relied  upon  his  influence  in  the  Convention, 
and  was  astonished  when  he  found  his  friends  wholly  outnumbered 
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and  a  hearing  refused  him.  On  the  27th  of  July  he  was  arrested 
P^  a,  with  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  his  brother.    He  escaped 

Eobetpierr*.  ^nd  fled  to  the  Commune.  For  a  moment  it  appeared 
as  if  an  insurrection  would  have  reinstated  him.  But  the  richer 
sections  of  Paris  rallied  to  the  destruction  of  their  tyrant,  and  on  the 
following  day  Robespierre,  with  twenty  members  of  the  Commune, 
was  dragged  to  the  scaffold. 

The  party  which  had  overthrown  Robespierre  were  as  cruel  and 
far  more  depraved  than  he  was.  They  would  gladly  have  continued 
the  Revolution  m  its  most  odious  form.  But  the  Terror  once 
destroyed,  it  was  impossible  to  check  a  reactionary  movement.  The 
revolutionary  Committee  and  Tribunal  were  modified,  the  Commune 
destroyed,  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  dissolved,  and  the  Girondins 
who  had  escaped  Execution  recalled.  Such  measures  did  not  please 
the  mob  of  Paris,  still  further  excited  by  the  constant  continuance  of 
famine.  On  the  12th  Germinal  (April  1),  and  again  on  the  1st  Prairial 
(May  20),  they  rose  in  insurrection,  invaded  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, clamouring  for  bread  and  the  constitution  of  1793.  For 
EstabUBhment  SIX  hours  a  wild  tumult  raged  within  the  walls.  But 
of  the  soldiers  had  been  collected,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 

oS^mT         troops  of  the  more  reactionary  Paris  sections  order  was 
restored.     This  was  the  deathblow  of  the  democratic  party.    A 
new  constitution  was  drawn  up,  the  executive  power  was  vested 
in  five  durectors,  and  two  councils,  the  one  of  500,  the  other  of 
250,  established.    The  hopes  of  the  royalists  had  been  raised  by  the 
lato  reactionary  movement.    Finding  themselves  thwarted  by  the 
new  constitution,  the  richer  sections  and  the  partisans  of  reaction 
marched  on  the  Tuileries.     General  Menou  proved  unequal  to  his 
place,  and  the  task  of  defending  the  Assembly  was  given  to  Barras, 
who   chose   as  his   active  lieutenant   Bonaparte.      With   a  vigour 
unchecked  by  fear  of  shedding  the  blood  of  citizens,  this  young 
officer  brought  up  thirty  camion  from  the  camp  of  Sablons,  and 
received  the  advancing  insurrectionists  with  such  showers  of  grape, 
that,  though  not  without  a  short  resistance,  they  were  completely 
defeated.    This  was  the  first  step  towards  military  despotism.    The 
new  constitution  came  into  effect  on  the  27th  of  October  1796. 
Thus,  before  it  was  understood  how  completely  the  army  had  got 
the  upper  hand  in  France,  how  completely  from  hence- 
rerotutSni  for  forward  its  interests  would  be  military,  the  appearance 
^^^'  of  something  more  like  a  permanent  and  orderly  govern- 

ment in  the  shape  of  the  Directory  seemed  for  the  instant  to  give 
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hopefl  of  peace.  Towards  that  point  Pitt's  feelings  had  been 
gradually  tending.  Even  as  early  as  December  1795  he  had 
spoken  of  the  possibility  of  an  honourable  peace  should  a  more 
settled  government  ever  be  arrived  at  in  France,  and  since  then  much 
had  happened  to  induce  him  to  lower  his  tone.  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  had  seen  his  great  coalition  disappear  at  the  Congress  at 
Basle.  He  had  seen  the  complete  ruin  of  his  Quiberon  expedition. 
More  than  that,  all  his  best  tendencies  had  been  shocked  by  the 
consequences  of  his  ovm  government  at  home.  But  the  opening  of 
his  eyes  to  the  fallacy  of  his  belief  in  the  speedy  bankruptcy  of 
France  and  its  rapid  conquest,  with  which  in  all  his  difficulties  he 
had  hitherto  buoyed  himself  up,  came  too  late.  His  application 
for  peace  through  the  Swiss  minister  (March  1796),  which  the 
King  announced  at  the  close  of  the  session,  met  with  a  very  cold 
reception.  For  the  Government  of  France,  having  just  been  re- 
established on  a  new  and  more  dangerous  basis,  would  listen  to 
no  terms  which  implied  the  restoration  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
Austria  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  Pitt,  after  his  conduct  to  that 
country,  to  suggest  any  other  terms,  the  negotiations  speedOy  came 
to  nothing. 

Indeed,  the  French  Republic  had  this  year  reached  a  pitch  of  gloiy 
unequalled  in  the  palmiest  times  of  the  monarchy.  Camot,  who 
was  again  in  power  as  one  of  the  Directory,  had  conceived  a  plan 
for  a  campaign  of  this  year  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  Three  armies 
were  to  push  out  from  France  and  strike  all  of  them  by  the  three 
different  roads,  of  the  Maine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po,  at  Vienna. 
Three  young  generals  were  intrusted  with  the  task.  Jourdan  was 
given  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  Moreau  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  and  MoseUe,  Bonaparte  succeeded  Sch^rer  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  preceding  year  the  battle  of  Loano  had 
secured  to  the  French  the  Riviera  as  far  as  Savona,  but  the  troops 
were  destitute  of  every  necessary.  Napoleon  aroused  N^poieou-i 
their  enthusiasm  by  promises,  and  in  a  fortnight  had  ^^l!2_ 
separated  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  defeated  the  itm. 
former  at  Montenotte  and  D^go,  and  thrown  them  back  into 
Lombardy,  the  latter  at  Millesimo,  and  again  at  Mondovi,  as  he 
pursued  them  towards  Turin,  and  finally  wrung  from  them  a  treaty 
which  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  Austrians.  Another  fort- 
night was  hardly  over  before  he  had  turned  the  Austrian  position 
on  the  Ticino  by  the  passage  of  the  Po  at  Placenza,  driven  them 
from  the  Adda  by  the  victories  of  Fombio  and  Lodi,  and  having 
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chased  them  behind  the  Mincio,  secured  the  whole  of  Lombardy  to 
the  FrencL  Bonaparte  completed  the  first  act  of  the  campaign  by 
securing  the  line  of  the  Adige  and  forming  the  siege  of  Mantua. 
He  employed  some  weeks  in  conquering  Italy  as  far  south  as  Naples, 
but  from  this  work  he  was  recalled  by  the  approach  of  an  Austrian 
army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Wurmser,  marching  by  the  Adige, 
had  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  while  Quasdanowich  was  approaching 
by  the  Chiesa.  Bonaparte,  giving  up  every  other  object  for  the 
moment,  placed  himself  between  the  armies,  defeated  Quasdanowich, 
at  Lonato  on  the  one  hand,  and  Wurmser  at  Castiglioni  on  the  other, 
and  thus  driving  them  into  the  Tyrol,  resumed  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
"Wurmser  made  one  more  efi'ort  to  raise  the  siege ;  again  he  advanced 
with  two  armies,  hoping  to  enclose  the  French.  Davidowich 
descended  the  Adige,  Wurmser  the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  The  battle 
of  Roveredo  destroyed  the  former,  while  Bonaparte,  turning  rapidly 
into  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  in  pursuit  of  Wurmser,  came  up  with 
and  defeated  him  at  Bassano.  Thus  cut  off  from  Germany,  the 
Austrian  general  had  no  resource  but  to  take  refiige  in  Mantua 
(Sept.  12).  The  Austrians  could  not  leave  their  army  thus  shut 
up  in  Mantua,  and  a  fresh  effort  was  maide  to  save  it.  It  was 
again  a  double  attack,  but  after  three  days'  fight,  Alvinzi,  coming 
from  the  east,  was  beaten  at  Areola,  and  the  attempt  failed.  Six 
weeks  later  he  made  one  more  desperate  effort,  but  was  defeated 
again  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli.  Alvinzi's  attack  had  been  rendered 
the  more  dangerous,  because  upon  the  Maine  and  Rhine  Jourdan  and 
Moreau  had  been  unsuccessful.  There  the  Archduke  Charles  had  in 
a  certain  degree  followed  the  same  plans  as  Bonaparte,  and  directing 
his  whole  force  against  Jourdan,  had  compelled  the  retreat  of  Moreau 
also.  It  was  to  this  victorious  general  that  the  Austrians  looked  to 
continue  their  defence.  But  Bonaparte,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  repeatedly  drove  him  backwards,  defeated  him  on 
the  Tagliamento,  drove  him  into  the  mountains,  and  defeated  him  at 
Neumarck,  and  finally,  having  secured  the  pass  of  the  Semmering, 
and  being  within  eighty  miles  of  Vienna,  he  obliged  the  Archduke 
to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  opened  negotiations  known  as 
the  Preliminaries  of  Leoben  (April  13),  which  were  completed  under 
the  title  of  Gampo  Formio  on  the  17th  of  October  1797. 

On  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine  the  two  other  divisions  of  the  general 
Htt'i  second       plan  had  not  met  with  the  same  success  as  had  attended 

BegotuitlonB  for     •",  .•  -r>  i~% 

ptacfl.  the  arms  oi  Bonaparte.     Great  and  astonishing  as  his 

progress  had  been,  it  did  not  therefore  seem  as  yet  to  have  closed  all 
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hope  of  peace,  for  which  in  fact  it  had  only  rendered  Pitt  more  anx- 
ious ;  and  as  the  establishment  of  the  Directory  seemed  to  promise  that 
permanence  to  the  Government  which  Pitt  had  declared  to  be  the 
indispensable  condition  of  any  hopeful  negotiations,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1796)  to  make  a  fresh  effort,  this 
time  direct,  to  negotiate  with  the  Directory.  For  this  purpose  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  despatched  to  Paris.  The  English  believed  that 
they  had  something  they  could  offer  in  exchange  for  any  restorations 
France  might  make.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  captured 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  Moore 
and  Abercrombie  had  done  good  service  in  the  West  Indies.  Many  of 
the  islands  there  had  been  taken,  Guadaloupe  almost  alone  remained 
in  French  hands.  These  conquests  they  offered  to  restore.  But  if  the 
French  had  been  unwilling  to  treat  in  the  preceding  year,  their 
successes  in  Italy  had  not  rendered  them  more  moderate ;  thev 
were  at  this  very  time  arranging,  at  the  instigation  of  the  malcontenta 
in  Ireland,  represented  by  Wolfe  Tone,  a  plan  for  the  conquest  ol 
Ireland  under  the  command  of  General  Hoche,  and  probably  a  still 
greater  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England  itself.  In  fact,  there  was  still 
the  same  irremediable  objection — the  English  still  felt  bound  in  honour 
not  to  resign  the  Netherlands  to  France.  "  On  this  point,"  writea 
Grenville  in  his  instructions  to  Malmesbury,  "  your  Lordship  must 
not  give  the  smallest  hope  that  his  Majesty  will  be  induced  to  relax." 
There  was  also  another  point  in  the  French  diplomacy  which  rendered 
the  negotiations  difficult.  They  could  not  imderstand  the  position  of 
a  plenipotentiary  who  had  not  absolutely  full  powers  to  act  without 
reference  to  his  own  Court,  and  taking  umbrage  at  the  repeated 
couriers  who  went  to  and  fro  from  Paris,  declared  their  belief 
that  the  effort  at  peace  was  not  honest  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
that  Malmesbury  had  not  full  powers  at  all;  and  finally,  De  la 
GroLx,  a  somewhat  stiff  man  of  the  red  tape  school,  who  had  from 
the  first  behaved  with  considerable  rudeness,  wrote  suddenly  to 
Malmesbury  bidding  him  leave  Paris  within  eighteen  hours.  Thus 
closed  the  second  effort  on  the  part  of  Pitt  to  make  peace,  chiefly 
important  because  it  clears  him  from  the  charge  of  inveterate 
determination  to  continue  the  war,  because  it  throws  the  blame  of 
that  continuance  completely  on  the  French,  and  because  it  shows  the 
effect  which  the  lengthened  efforts  of  England,  especially  the  pres- 
sure on  the  finances,  were  having  upon  the  naturally  peaceful  and 
economical  mind  of  the  minister. 
The  preparations  for  invasion  from  abroad  could  not  be  kept 
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secret,  and  fresh  and  constant  efforts  had  been  made  to  meet  them. 
Preparations  to  Fiesh  Icvies  wcie  made  both  for  the  navy  and  for  the 
tSeatStd  army ;   supplementary  bodies  of  militia  were  raised ; 

French  invaaion.  plans  Suggested  for  the  establishment  of  large  bodies  of 
irregular  cavalry,  and  the  enrolment  as  irregular  infantry  of  all 
those  who  paid  a  gun  license.  More  than  this,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  finances,  under  which  the  funds  had  fallen  as  low  as  ;£53,  a 
new  loan  of  ^18,000,000  was  raised  upon  terms  which,  though  we 
should  now  think  very  high,  were  not  then  considered  remunerative. 
The  loan,  which  bore  a  nominal  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  was  issued 
at  ;^112,  10s. ;  that  is,  every  ;£112,  10s.  advanced  was  to  represent 
£100,  thus  practically  reducing  the  interest  to  less  than  4^  per  cent. 
Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  raise  the  loan  on  these  terms  ;  but  the  temper  of 
the  wealthy  classes  and  the  amount  of  riches  still  existing  in  Eng- 
land were  shown  by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  sub- 
scription list  was  filled.  ;£1, 000,000  was  subscribed  by  the  Bank  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  £400,000  by  the  directors  individually ; 
before  the  close  of  the  first  day  £5,000,000  was  subscribed  by  different 
merchants.  At  ten  o^clock  on  the  Monday  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  by  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  the  subscription  was  declared  to 
be  full ;  hundreds  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  go  away.  By  the  post 
innumerable  orders  came  from  the  country,  scarcely  one  of  which 
could  be  accepted,  and  long  after  the  subscription  was  closed  persons 
continued  coming,  and  were  obliged  to  depart  disappointed.^  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  sent  a  draft  on  sight  of  £100,000,  a  sinMlsur 
sum  was  even  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  stauncheat 
opponents  of  the  war.  The  Ministry  subscribed  £10,000  a  piece. 
Such  an  outburst  of  loyalty  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
French  as  to  the  difference  between  the  revolutionary 
ti^M  to*Bantr^  temper  of  England  and  of  their  own  country,  but  their 
Bay  ftnd  Briatoi.  jgj^orance  of  the  temper  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
extreme  ;  General  Clark  (subsequently  Napoleon's  War  Minister) 
was  at  this  very  time  asking  Wolfe  Tone  whether  he  thought  it 
probable  that  in  case  of  a  landing  in  Ireland  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor  would  join  the  rebels.  On  the  15th  of  December  the 
great  expedition  for  Ireland  set  sail  from  Brest.  Like  so  many 
invasions  of  England,  it  was  thwarted  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  sea. 
After  a  stormy  passage  a  few  ships  assembled  in  Bantry  Bay  ;  but 

1  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  subscription  was  filled  in  fifteen  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  ;  two  on  Thursday,  six  on  Friday,  six  on  Saturday,  and  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutea  on  Monday. 
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the  general  had  been  driven  in  another  direction ;  there  were  no  signs 
of  the  eager  Jacobin  uprising  which  the  French  had  expected,  the 
commanders  were  afraid  to  proceed  without  orders  from  Hoche,  and 
the  expedition  straggled  back  again  to  Brest,  with  the  loss  of  four 
line  of  battle-ships  and  eight  frigates.  A  similar  untimely  fate  met 
a  more  desperate  assault  intended  for  the  shores  of  England.  Some 
1500  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  liberated  galley-slaves,  and  from 
their  character  known  as  the  "  Legion  noire,"  were  sent  under  Colonel 
Tate  with  the  intention  of  burning  Bristol.  They  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  it  needed  but  the  appearance  of  a  few 
militia  and  yeomanry  under  Lord  Cawdor  (and  it  is  frequently 
said  of  a  few  old  Welsh  women  in  their  red  cloaks  and  hats)  to 
induce  the  crew  of  miscreants  to  take  to  flight.  The  expedition  was 
probably  only  intended  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  to  discover  in  what 
state  of  preparation  England  was,  for  the  negotiations  having  entirely 
ceased,  the  French  were  thinking  of  a  great  attack  on  England  itselt 
The  idea  of  invasion  was  a  well-timed  one  ;  at  no  time  in  the  war, 
either  before  or  after,  was  England  in  so  critical  a  critical  con- 
condition  or  its  existence  so  precarious.  It  had  become  dition  of 
plain  by  this  time  that  the  strength  of  England,  at  all  ^^^ 
events  under  the  present  management,  lay  in  two  directions — in  its 
enormous  resources  and  capacity  for  paying  money,  and  in  ita 
fleet.  Though  such  troops  as  had  been  employed  had  exhibited 
their  usual  bravery,  though  when  well  led,  as  in  India,  their  efforts 
had  met  with  great  success,  it  was  evident  that  the  present 
ministry,  hampered  by  their  political  relations  and  by  the  incessant 
interference  of  the  King  himself  in  the  army,  was  unable  to  make 
any  real  show  in  the  European  war.  But  already  in  the  last  four 
years  nearly  eighty  millions  had  been  added  to  the  National  Debt, 
every  variety  of  taxation  almost  had  been  tried  both  to  cover  the  interest 
of  the  accumulating  debt  and  to  supply  the  yearly  million  to  the 
sinking  fund,  and  men  began  to  think  that  the  sources  of  money 
must  shortly  begin  to  fail.  And  yet  the  subsidized  armies  abroad 
had  met  with  nothing  but  disaster.  The  North  of  Germany,  in- 
cluding even  the  King^s  electorate  of  Hanover,  had  been  driven  to 
enter  into  a  neutrality.  Prussia  had  in  the  last  year  signed  two 
conventions  of  the  most  amicable  and  friendly  description  with 
France  ;  and  the  well-known  selfishness  of  the  Austrian  Court  did 
not  allow  it  to  be  questioned  that,  if  it  saw  its  way  to  permanent 
advantage,  it  also  would  close  its  disastrous  campaign  by  deserting 
(the  coalition.     Worse  even  than  that  remained  behind  ;  it  seemed 
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as  it  the  country  was  really  upon  the  verge  of  a  national  bankruptcy, 
for  the  amount  of  specie  was  found  insufficient  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  that  the  financial 
strength  of  England  seemed  to  have  been  fruitlessly  exhausted,  hei 
permanent  power  upon  the  sea  seemed  on  the  point  of  disappearing 
also  ;  for  not  only  had  the  French  been  lately  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  navy,  but  the  successes  of  their  arms  had  given 
them  the  command  both  of  the  fleets  of  HoUand  and  Spain.  Holland, 
formed  into  the  Batavian  Republic,  had  early  purchased  peace  by 
promising  thirty  ships  :  in  the  July  of  the  last  year  Spain  had 
entered  into  a  similar  convention,  and  the  whole  of  her  naval 
resources,  as  many  as  forty  line  of  battle-ships,  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Frencjh.  It  was  with  these  combined  armaments  that  the 
intended  descent  upon  England  was  to  take  place.  And  just  as  the 
internal  ruin  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  failure  of  external 
financial  influence,  so  it  appeared  that  the  new-bom  naval  power  of 
our  enemies  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  total  dissolution  of  our 
maritime  force :  for  disaff'ection  was  widely  spread  among  our 
sailors,  and  the  year  was  marked  by  the  mutinies  of  St.  Helen's 
and  the  Nore. 

In  point  of  time  it  was  the  financial  difficulty  which  first  arose. 
Monetary  The  difficulty  was  not  what  is  called  a  commercial  but 

«'**^-  a  monetary  crisis.     There  was  no  want  of  credit,  there 

was  no  want  of  solid  wealth,  but  there  was  every  chance  of  there 
being  such  a  dearth  of  the  circulating  medium  that  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  business  would  not  be  able  to  be  carried  on,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  engagements  as  they  fell  due,  and 
that  consequently  many  houses  would  be  forced  to  stop  payment, 
and  a  general  bankruptcy  be  the  result,  more  especially  as  it 
seemed  probable  that  at  the  head  of  the  banks  that  stopped  pay- 
ment would  be  the  Bank  of  England  itself.  The  causes  of  this 
state  of  things  are  not  very  difficult  to  understand.  The  same  forces 
which  had  been  at  work  to  produce  the  necessary  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills  in  1793  had  continued ;  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  con- 
stantly against  the  country.  The  position  of  Spain,  Italy,*France 
and  Holland  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies  had  of  necessity  curtailed 
the  number  of  our  purchasers.  The  necessity  of  war  supplies  and 
several  poor  harvests  had  rendered  necessary  the  purchase  of  much 
food  and  of  much  raw  material,  consequently  to  restore  the  balance 
large  payments  in  gold  and  silver  had  to  be  made.  The  great 
subsidies  granted  to  foreign  powers  had  necessarily  been  chiefly  paid 
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in  specie.  Large  compensation  had  been  given  for  the  freights  and 
cargoes  of  neutral  ships  which  had  been  seized  ;  and  the  Government 
for  their  special  purposes  had  had  to  borrow  upwards  of  ten  millions 
in  specie  from  the  Bank.  Threats  of  invasion  had  induced  people 
throughout  the  country  to  realize  their  property  as  far  as  possible ; 
this  had  produced  a  run  upon  the  country  banks,  which  had  in  turn 
demanded  their  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these 
accumulated  causes  had  so  lowered  the  reserve,  that  on  Saturday  the 
20th  of  February  there  was  only  £1,272,000  in  the  Bank  cellars,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  demands  of  the  next  forty-eight  hours  would 
entirely  empty  them.  In  this  crisis  the  Bank  applied  to  the 
Government ;  a  Council  was  immediately  held,  although  suspeiuion  or 
it  was  Sunday,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbid-  '^"^  paymenu. 
ding  payments  in  cash.  A  meeting  of  merchants  next  day  sanctioned 
this  step,  promising  to  accept  bank  notes  as  legal  tender.  On  ex- 
amination the  Bank  was  found  solvent,  but  a  BUI  was  passed  pro- 
hibitiag  it  to  pay  in  cash  more  than  twenty  shillings,  or  to  advance 
to  Government  more  than  £600,000.  Though  only  intended  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  this  Act  continued  in  operation  for  twenty- two 
years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  money  was  comparatively  slight. 

The  danger  caused  by  the  mutiny  was  still  greater  :  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  French  Directory  that  the  fleet  of  the  Texel,  composed 
entirely  of  the  Dutch,  the  fleet  at  Brest  which  had  been  collected  for 
the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  great  Spanish  fleet,  should  combine. 
Thus,  an  armament  of  more  than  seventy  ships  of  the  line  would 
sweep  the  English  fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  any  operations  against 
the   island  would  be  rendered  safe.      But  the  check  me  invasion 
sustained  by  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent   checked  by  the 
ruined  the  well-conceived  plan.      A  few  days  before  vincent,  Feb* 
Tate  landed  in  England,  the  great  Spanish  fleet  set  sail   ^*'  ^^^^" 
from  Carthagena,  intending  to  join  the  French  fleet  off  Brest  and 
the  Dutch  fleet  off  the  Texel,  and  thus  secure  the  mastery  of  the 
ChanneL     Sir  John  Jervis  was  Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  him  was  Commodore  Nelson,  and  though  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  twelve  more   ships   than  he  had,  and   1200  more  guns,  he 
determined  to  fight.     He  contrived  to  separate  nine  Spanish  ships 
from  the  main  body,  and  took  four  of  the  remainder,  and  though 
the  separated  ships  joined  the  line  in  the  evening,  and  Jervis  was 
«till  outnumbered,  the  Spanish  fleet  retired  into  Cadiz. 

Bui  though  the  combined  invasion  was  thus  thwarted,  the  whole 
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danger  for  England,  or  rather  for  Ireland,  was  by  no  means  at  an 
end.  Hoche  had  been  removed  from  the  army  of  the  Ocean  to  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  Hia  mind  was  constantly  bent 
upon  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and,  acting  under  hia  influence,  the 
Dutch  Government,  wishing  to  do  something  to  show  that  they  were 
not  entirely  effaced  from  the  list  of  nations,  mth  great  efforts 
strengthened  and  equipped  their  fleet  at  the  Texel  tiU  it  numbered 
fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  embarked  in  it  their  whole  army, 
15,000  men,  for  an  attack  upon  Ireland.  The  Directory,  taking 
umbrage  at  this  independent  action,  insisted  upon  Hoche,  with 
5000  men,  accompanying  them,  and  on  their  refusal  began  again  to 
get  ready  their  Brest  squadron  for  a  similar  expedition.  To  watch 
the  Dutch  became  the  duty  of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  care  of  Brest 
was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Bridport  with  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth. 
Fortunately  for  England,  the  sailing  of  the  fleets  was  delayed  ;  had 
they  sailed  in  the  summer,  as  intended,  they  would  have  found 
England  without  fleets. 

Early  in  the  year  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  among  the  crews  of 
the  fleet  at  Spithead,  with  a  view  to  demanding  redress  of  certain 
Mutiny  at  grievances.     These  grievances  were  shared  in  by  aU  the 

Spithead.  seamen  in  the  navy  and  were  very  reaL     The  pay  and 

pensions  had  never  been  altered  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  though 
every  necessary  of  life  had  risen  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. ;  this 
neglect  was  rendered  particularly  objectionable  as  the  pay  and  pensions 
of  the  army  had  been  increased  to  suit  the  times.  Many  officers  were 
appointed  by  interest  alone,  and  a  system  of  barefaced  peculation 
was  carried  on  by  those  who  had  the  duty  of  provisioning  the  fleet, 
for  the  ships  were  furnished  in  a  gieat  degree  by  contract  through  the 
purser  ;  moreover,  all  the  nautical  arrangements  were  at  this  time 
remarkable  for  extreme  roughness,  almost  brutality,  for  unjust 
severity  of  discipline,  for  arbitrary  power  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  captain,  and  frequent  misuse  of  that  power.  When  Lord 
Bridport,  Lord  Howe's  second  in  command,  signalled  to  put  to  sea, 
every  ship  in  the  fleet  refused  to  obey  ;  and  the  next  day  delegates 
from  every  ship  met  in  the  *  Queen  Charlotte,'  and  the  mutiny  was 
organized.  The  men  behaved  with  perfect  decorum,  and  drew  up 
E  petition,  asking  that  their  wages  should  be  raised  to  suit  the  rise 
oi  prices  in  every  direction,  and  that  some  improvement  should 
be  made  in  their  system  of  pensions.  To  the  Admiralty  they  sent 
8  petition,  exposing  the  peculations  of  the  pui'sers  and  the  un- 
wanuiittible    hardships  to  which    the    sailor  was  exposed.      The 
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Admiralty  acknov.ledged  at  once  the  justice  of  the  claim  for 
advanced  wages,  but  were  silent  upon  the  other  abuses.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  men:  three  admirals  were  sent  to  treat  with  them ; 
and  when  an  outburst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  broke  off 
the  conference,  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  hoisted  and  the  guns 
loaded.  However,  when  their  demands  were  granted  in  full,  and  a 
free  pardon  was  sent  them  from  London,  they  at  once  returned  to 
their  duty.  During  the  whole  of  the  outbreak  perfect  order  had 
reigned.  But  the  folly  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  wishing  to  save  their 
credit,  sent  down  a  perverse  order  that  the  marines  should  be  kept 
constantly  ready  to  suppress  mutiny,  led  the  sailors  to  believe  that 
they  were  being  deceived,  and  a  second  outbreak  was  the  result. 
An  attempt  to  suppress  it  by  force  on  board  the  *  London'  ended  in 
a  real  mutiny  among  all  the  ships  then  lying  at  St.  Helen's,  outside 
Spithead.  Lord  Howe,  the  most  popular  of  the  admirals,  known 
among  the  sailors  as  "  Black  Dick,"  was  intrusted  with  the  difficult 
task  of  recalling  the  fleet  to  its  allegiance.  With  great  skill  he  con- 
trived that  while  their  requests  were  granted,  they  should  seem  to 
be  receiving  rather  than  demanding  a  favour.  He  persuaded  them 
to  write  a  letter  of  contrition  to  himself,  and  apparently  as  the  fruit 
of  his  good  offices,  announced  to  them  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  passed  securing  to  them  the  redress  of  grievances  they  had 
demanded,  and  that  considerable  changes  were  to  be  made  among 

the  officers. 

This  wholly  unpolitical  mutiny  was  followed  by  a  more  formid- 
able movement  among  the  ships  at  the  Nore.  It  began  ^^^^  ^^ 
on  board  the  'Sandwich,'  the  flagship  of  Admiral  ^^J^^ 
Buckner.  As  in  the  former  case,  delegates  from  the 
seamen  met  on  board  the  '  Sandwich,'  but  the  chief  management  of 
the  mutiny  fell  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  a  seaman  called  Parker, 
a  man  of  good  education,  and  at  one  time  an  officer  in  the  navy,  but 
whose  abilities  as  a  leader  were  spoiled  by  his  arrogant  assumption 
of  dictatorial  power.  Under  his  influence  the  demands  of  the 
mutineers  assumed  a  political  character  ;  they  required  a  revision  of 
the  Articles  of  War,  an  increase  of  prize-money,  and  the  dismissal  of 
officers  not  agreeable  to  the  ships*  companies.  All  efforts  to  bring 
the  men  to  reason  were  unavailing.  Lord  Spencer  himself,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  an  interview  with  Parker,  but 
was  met  with  nothing  but  insult.  After  this  the  mutineers  fired 
upon  some  frigates  who  would  not  join  them,  and  blockaded  the 
Thames.    It  became  necessary  to  take  vigorous  measures.    Bills  were 
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passed  without  opposition  strengthening  the  hands  of  Government, 
and  making  it  felony  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  mutinous  ships. 
Ships  were  got  ready,  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  was  rendered 
difficult  by  the  removal  of  marks,  and  batteries  were  erected  along 
the  river.  Cut  off  from  the  shore,  and  finding  no  sympathy  among 
the  fleets  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  nor  among  even  the  most 
advanced  radicals  on  shore,  although  they  were  joined  by  the  fleets 
of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  mutineers  began  to  give  way.  Ship  after 
ship  slipped  her  cable  and  escaped  from  the  mutinous  fleet,  and  on 
the  15th  of  June  the  *  Sandwich '  herself  was  brought  within  range 
of  the  batteries.  Parker  was  at  once  apprehended,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  hanged.  But  though  the  firmness  of  the  Government 
had  secured  them  complete  victory,  they  were  too  conscious  of  the 
real  abuses  in  the  navy  to  be  severe.  Only  four  or  five  executions 
followed. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  mutiny  was  the  ease  with  which  it 
Eeai  loyalty  of  was  ultimately  suppressed  and  the  proofs  of  underlying 
the  »aiior«.  loyalty  which  are  visible  throughout  it.  In  the  Channel 
fleet  all  the  offers  of  the  Admiralty,  and  even  of  Parliament,  were 
regarded  as  delusive  till  the  King's  own  sign  manual  was  exhibited, 
upon  which  aU  signs  of  mistrust  at  once  vanished.  When  one  of 
the  ships  threatened  to  leave  the  fleet  and  join  the  French,  the  guns 
of  the  rest  of  the  mutinous  fleet  were  at  once  turned  upon  it,  and 
it  was  carefully  blockaded  by  guard-boats ;  and  again,  so  far  from 
sympathizing  with  the  mutineers  of  the  Nore,  the  sailors  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  after  their  return  to  allegiance,  wrote  to  the  delegates 
declaring  that  their  conduct  was  a  scandal  to  the  British  navy. 
Even  at  the  Nore,  where  the  mutiny  had  taken  a  more  political 
form,  every  ship  but  one  struck  the  red  flag  and  hoisted  the  royal 
ensign  on  the  King's  birthday,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  disaffection,  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  one  of  the 
severest  engagements  of  the  time,  was  chiefly  won  for  England  by 
the  crews  of  the  lately  insurgent  fleet. 

It  was  well  for  England  that  the  Government  of  France  was  at 
Difior  anization  ^^^  *^®  ^°  disorganized  that  no  vigorous  effort  could 
of  the  French  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  her  deplorable  condition. 
Govemment.  rpj^^  place  of  the  assiguats  had  been  taken  by  another 
form  of  paper  money  called  "mandats,"  but  these  too  had  been  rejected 
by  the  people,  who  could  no  longer  be  brought  to  believe  in  paper 
money  of  any  description.  Forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of 
specie,  the  Directory  had  also  found  itsell  compelled  to  have  recourse 
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to  the  old  means  of  raising  money ;  compulsory  loans  were  established, 
the  receipts  of  future  years  anticipated,  the  national  goods  sold  for 
whatever  they  would  fetch,  and  money  raised  at  the  most  ridiculous 
interest.  These  financial  arrangements  gave  rise  to  much  nefarious 
opeculation  and  stock-jobbing  ;  the  business  of  the  army  to  still 
more ;  and  the  newly  enriched  speculators,  emancipated  from  the 
pressure  of  the  terror  and  devoid  of  all  the  nobler  sentiments  of 
republicanism,  were  a  mere  set  of  selfish  voluptuaries.  In  such  a 
dissolution  of  morality  and  public  spirit  it  was  plain  that  the 
royalists  had  their  chance,  and  in  the  year  1797  sufficient  members 
of  their  party  were  elected  to  change  the  majority  of  the  two  councils. 
The  representative  body  immediately  entered  into  a  struggle  with  the 
executive  Directory ;  and  in  that  Directory  were  Barras,  a  revolutionary 
at  heart  though  the  leader  of  all  the  dissoluteness  of  the  time, 
Barth^lemy,  the  negotiator  of  Basle,  who  appears  to  have  been  royalist 
in  his  tendencies,  and  Camot,  an  upright  republican,  but  yet  under 
the  influence  of  the  dread  of  the  old  terror.  It  was  plain  that  if  the 
Revolution  was  to  be  saved  it  must  be  done  by  violent  means,  and 
KewbeU  and  Lareveili^re,  the  remaining  directors,  with  the  assistance 
of  Barras,  determined  to  save  it  at  the  cost  of  a  cowp  d'etat  carried 
out  by  the  army.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4, 1797), 
Camot  and  Barth^lemy,  with  fifty  of  the  obnoxious  majority,  were 
arrested,  and  all  chance  of  a  royalist  reaction  was  for  the  time  over. 
Bonaparte  was  now  convinced  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  France  must 
be  with  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  it  must  lie  with  himself,  but 
with  great  wisdom  he  determined  to  wait  the  turn  of  events. 

While  the  parties  were  thus  struggling  in  France,  and  there 
seemed  a  chance  of  an  entire  change  of  feeling,  the  English 
ministry,  very  seriously  anxious  for  peace,  again  opened  Negotiation* 
negotiations.  The  Preliminaries  of  Leoben  had  in  fact  »*  ^i»i»- 
removed  what  should  have  been  the  sole  difficulty  ;  it  was  impossible 
that  England  should  continue  to  hold  out  on  the  subject  of  the 
Low  Countries  when  Austria  had  herself  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  to  abandon  them.  A  passport  was  therefore  demanded,  and, 
somewhat  unfortunately.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  again  fixed  upon 
as  the  negotiator.  He  went  to  Lisle,  presented  his  plan  of  a  treaty, 
and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  was  going  welL  England 
consented  to  restore  all  her  conquests  with  the  exception  of  the  Isle 
of  Trinidad,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon.  But  this  was  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  quarrel  was  at  its  height  in  Paris; 
intent  upon  its  own  affairs,  the  Directory  suffered  the  negotiations 
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to  drag  on,  and  when  at  length  the  republican  party  won  their 
victory  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  the  negotiations  were  suddenly 
broken  off  on  the  old  ground  that  Malmesbury  had  not  got  full 
authority.  The  real  reason  is  obvious, — the  party  in  power,  who 
relied  on  the  army,  knew  that  the  power  of  the  army  was  immensely 
increased  by  a  state  of  war. 

The  termination  of  the  negotiations  was  at  once  followed  by  a 
vigorous  continuation  of  the  war.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  but 
B*ttieof  ^  ^^^  weeks  in  England  when  the  Dutch  fleet  found 

CMnperdowM.  itself  ready  at  length  to  sail  from  the  Texel.  But  the 
delay — caused  by  the  weather,  the  absence  of  Hoche,  and 
the  factions  of  Paris — had  almost  deprived  it  of  its  tenors.  Even 
when  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  had  been  in  mutiny  in  the 
Thames,  Duncan  had  maintained  the  appearance  of  a  blockade ; 
keeping  his  two  faithful  ships  within  sight  of  the  land,  he  had 
kept  up  so  regular  a  succession  of  signals,  as  though  sending 
his  orders  to  a  fleet  outside,  that  the  Dutch  never  found  out 
that  there  were  only  two  ships  watching  them.  When  at 
length  they  sailed  Duncan's  fleet  outnumbered  theirs  by  one  ship. 
He  had  withdrawn  for  an  instant  to  Yarmouth  roads  to  refit,  but 
apprised  in  time,  he  was  enabled  to  fall  upon  the  Dutch  fleet  before 
it  had  left  the  coast  of  Holland.  He  contrived,  although  the  enemy 
was  in  close  order,  to  come  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  after 
a  close  combat,  which  recalled  the  old  days  of  the  rivalry  between 
England  and  Holland,  by  four  o'clock  on  the  11th  of  October 
he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Winter, 
together  with  seven  other  ships  of  the  line,  two  56-gun  ships, 
and  two  frigates.  The  bold  manoeuvre  of  passing  between  the 
enemy  and  the  shore  was  a  source  of  some  danger,  as  the  fleets 
drifted  close  inland  during  the  action,  but  Duncan  skilfully  saved 
both  his  own  fleet  and  his  prizes.  The  action  was  watched  by 
crowds  from  the  Dutch  shore.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the 
danger  of  immediate  invasion,  though  it  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
French  with  a  determination  to  carry  on  that  invasion  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  following  year,  when  great  preparations  were  made 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Bonaparte. 

The  breach  of  negotiations  at  Lisle  was  followed  on  the  17th 
Peace  of  ^^  October  by  the  completion  of  the  Peace  of  Campo 

campoFonoio.     Formio,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  Preliminaries 
*  ■    '  of  L6oben.     This   peace  secured  to  France  the  pos- 

session of  Belgium,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ionian 
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Isles,  and  acknowledged  the  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, consisting  of  the  provinces  conquered  in  Italy  from  the 
Austrians,  the  Pope,  and  Venice ;  while  Austria  received  in  exchange 
Venice  itself  and  its  eastern  provinces,  Friuli,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia. 
France  thus  lay  not  only  triumphant  in  Europe,  but  with  the 
Rhine  for  its  frontier,  and  for  outposts  four  republics  pledged  to 
uphold  its  revolutionary  ideas.  But  in  acquiring  this  poidtion  the 
rights  of  peoples  hud  been  trampled  upon.  A  few  months  later  saw 
Switzerland  appended  to  France,  while  the  occupation  of  Rome  seemed 
to  give  colour  to  the  assertion  that  the  Revolution  was  atheistical. 
The  whole  turn  of  events  was  such  as  to  justify,  even  to  necessitate, 
subsequent  European  interference. 

The  peculiar  manner  in  which  Ireland  has  been  conquered,  peopled, 
and  managed,  renders  questions  regarding  this  country   ^^^  ucatiom 
most  intricate  and  difficult.     There  is  seldom  a  single   »tt«nding  irisb 
interest  to  be  traced  which  is  not  crossed  by  numerous        ^     **" 
side  winds,  which  render  the  development  of  political  questions 
crooked  and  complicated.     The  Roman  Catholic  interest,  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  the  old  Irish  interest,  the  Anglo-Irish  interest,  the 
interest  of  the  English  ascendancy,  the  claims  of  the  Presbyterians 
as  contrasted  with  the  National  Church,  are  constantly  crossing  and 
recrossing.     At  no  time  was  this  complication  so  great  or  this  diffi- 
culty so  insoluble  as  in  the  years  which  followed  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  tends  to  throw  a  certain  light 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  England  during  Hecewity  for 
these  years  of  difficulty.  Pitt  and  his  more  intimate  "»» union, 
friends  had  already  firmly  decided  in  their  own  minds  that  one  cure 
only  was  possible  for  Irish  evils — a  close  and  complete  legislative 
union  with  England.  The  action  of  the  Whig  Government  in  1782 
had  been  ostensibly  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction ;  the  triumph 
of  Grattan  and  the  volunteers  had  been  won  when  legislative  dis- 
union was  granted,  and  what  we  should  now  speak  of  as  Home  Rule 
established.  The  party  which  triumphed  on  that  occasion  was  not 
the  Irish  party,  or  the  Catholic  party,  but  the  Protestant  aristocracy. 
The  anti-national  character  and  exclusive  nature  of  the  party  in 
power  was  shown  by  the  rejection  of  all  Pitt's  efforts  at  parliamentary 
reform.  The  independent  Irish  Parliament  was  indeed  full  of  able 
speakers  ;  men  who  carried  the  art  of  rhetoric  and  of  clothing  little 
thought  in  magnificent  language  to  the  highest  pitch.     But  it  is  not 
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unfair  to  take  as  a  sample  of  the  practical  excellence  of  the  manage- 
ment of  what  we  may  speak  of  as  the  Home  Rulers,  the  condition  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin.  It  was  a  noble  institution ;  about 
^16,000  a  year  was  spent  on  it ;  120  noblemen  and  wealthy  gentry- 
were  on  its  committee  ;  yet  after  just  ten  years  of  Irish  management, 
a  committee  of  inquiry  reported  that  out  of  upwards  of  2000  infanta 
yearly  consigned  to  its  care,  the  average  that  survived  was  130. 
They  were  sent  up  in  scores,  in  open  baskets,  from  distant  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  arrived  crushed  and  half  Jiieless,  to  be  tossed  aside, 
without  care  or  inquiry,  into  the  kennel.  Twenty-one  committee-men 
formed  a  quorum,  yet  never  once,  except  when  places  were  to  be 
given  away,  had  that  quorum  met,  and  for  years  the  treasurer,  to 
whom  the  management  had  been  confided,  had  been  absolutely  bed- 
ridden. All  that  can  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  the  bad  management, 
of  which  this  is  i.  sample,  is  that  the  Constitution  of  1782  had  not 
been  thoroughly  tried.  Deprived  by  law  of  its  power  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  yet  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  country 
to  act  as  if  completely  independent,  the  Government  had  had  recourse 
to  indirect  influence  for  establishing  its  power.  While  the  franchise 
and  the  representation,  all  official  places  and  all  professions,  except 
the  medical  profession,  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  Protestants, 
who  were  also  the  possessors  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  soil.  Govern- 
ment had  found  it  possible  by  bribery,  direct  or  indirect,  to  command 
a  constant  majority  in  Parliament  of  those  who  were  eager  to  uphold 
the  English  connection  and  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  But  the 
very  fact  of  its  thus  acting  had  placed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Protestant  population  in  opposition  to  Government. 

Among  the  Protestants  themselves  there  were  formed  two  great 
iriah  oppojition  parties,  who  may  be  called  roughly  Whigs  and  Tories  ; 
to  ooTemment.  qu  the  One  side  those  placemen  and  pensioners  who  sup- 
ported the  English  Government,  and  on  the  other  those  aristocratic 
families  and  connections  (probably  by  no  means  purer  or  higher- 
minded  than  their  opponents)  who  wished,  as  the  Whig  aristocracy 
had  wished  in  England,  to  be  masters  of  the  Government,  and  to 
rule  Ireland  almost  as  a  separate  nation.  Of  these  great  connections 
the  typical  men  were,  of  the  Tories,  the  family  of  the  Beresfords,  led 
by  the  ability  of  Fitzgibbon  the  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Whigs,  the 
family  of  the  Ponsonbys,  led  by  the  genius  of  Grattan.  Around  the 
Opposition  party  there  naturally  collected  those  men  who  were  really 
reformers  at  heart,  and  the  Opposition  was  thus  enabled  to  use  cries 
and  watchwords  which  were  not  only  specious  and  plausible,  but 
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which  really  touched  the  great  evils  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
these  evils  was  the  preposterous  amount  of  Government  influence ; 
and  the  obvious  way  in  which  that  influence  might  be  reached  was 
by  a  reform  of  Parliament,  for  nothing  could  be  more  abominable 
than  the  arrangement  by  which  members  were  elected.  It  was 
worse  even  than  in  England  ;  by  far  the  larger  number  of  seats  were 
either  private  or  Government  property,  and  nominees  were  appointed 
under  distinct  conditions,  and  their  votes  secured  by  distinct  and 
well -understood  bargains  ;  every  man's  price  and  every  man's 
expectation  were  actually  entered  like  a  list  of  merchandise  in  the 
Government  books.  A  second  point  was  the  fact,  that  not  only  all 
political  power,  but  till  the  year  1793  almost  all  social  position 
was  denied  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  the  first  of  these  points  the 
opponents  of  Government  were  agreed  ;  they  were  perfectly  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  injuring  Government,  to  press  constantly  for  a  large 
reform  bill.  On  the  second  point  there  was  a  far  greater  difference 
of  opinion.  Grattan,  though  himself  a  Protestant  and  a  friend  to 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  was  great  enough  to  urge  constantly  the 
relief  of  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
his  friends,  however  much  they  might  from  time  to  time  for  political 
purposes  uphold  the  Catholic  claims,  were  in  fact  thoroughly  opposed 
to  anything  which  would  injure  their  own  Protestant  ascendancy. 
There  was  thus  a  sort  of  show  of  union  between  the  Protestant 
nationalists  and  the  Catholics,  but  at  heart  disunion  and  dislike. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  effect  upon  the  Protestant  population  Home 
Rule  may  have  had,  it  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ©rievancea  of 
alleviated  the  position  of  the  Irish  peasants.  Their  «»e  peaiantry. 
landlords  were  still  Englishmen,  Protestants,  conquerors,  and  harsh 
landlords.  The  Church  of  England  still  demanded  its  tithes.  The 
aristocracy  and  gentry  had  neglected  their  duties  till,  as  has  been 
well  said,  they  forgot  they  had  duties  to  perform  ;  they  were  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  both  morally  and  politically.  The  independence 
which  the  peasantry  were  taught  by  the  inflated  language  used  in 
Parliament  to  believe  they  had  already  acquired  seemed  to  them  a 
bitter  deception ;  and  their  belief  in  the  viUany  of  the  rulers  who 
had  tricked  them,  and  in  the  complete  slavery  and  hardship  of  their 
own  position  as  Roman  Catholics,  was  envenomed  by  the  expressions 
which  the  Opposition  allowed  itself  to  use  in  its  assaults  on  Govern- 
ment. They  were  thus  ripe  for  rebellion.  Indeed,  for  many  years 
they  had  been  filling  Ireland  with  outrages.  All  sorts  of  combina- 
tions had  been  made  against  rent-collectors  and  tithe-proctors.     In 
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Munster  arose  the  Society  of  the  White  Boys  and  the  foUowers  of 
Captain  Right.  Combinations  were  also  directed  against  the  farmers 
of  taxes,  who  most  shamelessly  abused  their  position.  Absenteeism 
was  the  curse  of  Ireland.  While  the  middleman  of  the  absentee 
landlord  racked  the  wretched  cotter  for  his  rent,  the  middleman  of 
the  absentee  parson  racked  him  for  his  tithes.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  payments  in  interest-bearing  bonds,  and  when 
the  wretched  peasant  was  unable  to  meet  those  bonds,  he  became 
practically  the  slave  of  the  tithe  farmer,  who  compelled  him  to  do 
his  farm  work  for  him  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance  to  put  the  law 
in  execution. 

The  executive  machinery  of  the  Government  in  Ireland  was  not  strong 
Weakness  of       euough  to  keep  order.    The  outrages  of  the  Catholics 
the  executive,      j^ad  frequently  to  be  met  by  the  voluntary  efforts.of  their 
enemies,  which  soon  degenerated  into  counter-outrages.     Thus  there 
arose  in  Munster  a  constant  cruel  war  between  the  two  religions.     In 
the  north  of  Ireland  it  was  worse,  for  the  hatred  between  the  reli- 
gions was  there  more  pronounced.    In  dread  of  outrages  similar  to 
those  of  the  south,  the  Protestants  began,  in  the  roughest  and  most 
illegal   manner,  to  deprive  the   Catholics   of  arms,  which  indeed 
they  had  no  right  to  carry ;  and  the  Catholics  were  driven  to  form 
themselves  into  lawless  societies  under  the  name  of  Defenders,  in 
opposition  to  which  there  arose,  about  the  year  1 790,  the  organization  of 
the  Orange  Lodges ;  and  there,  too,  a  cruel  civil  war  began  to  be  waged. 
While  Ireland  was  in  this  miserable  condition,  while  the  liberty 
Effect  of  which  the  wretched  peasantry  had  been  promised  had  en- 

RevoiuSon  in      ^^^^^Y  disappeared,  while  the  upper  classes  of  all  parties 
«r«i«»<i-  seemed  in  the  last  degree  degraded,  and  the  ascendancy 

of  the  useless  and  tyrannical  Church  fixed  for  ever,  the  great  news 
of  the  French  Revolution  came.  Even  in  more  sober  England 
men's  hearts  were  stirred  within  them  at  the  promise  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race  ;  among  the  suffering  passionate 
Irish,  with  their  impulsive  and  sanguine  dispositions,  the  effect  was 
far  greater.  But  the  class  who  were  at  first  chiefly  influenced 
by  it  were  not  the  Roman  Catholics— although,  no  doubt,  for  them 
too  it  seemed  to  promise  at  least  a  share  in  the  franchise,— but 
the  Northern  Presbji;erians  and  Dissenters,  republican  from'  theit 
origin,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  religious  creed,  equally 
oppressed  with  the  Catholics  by  a  proud  and  dominant  Church,  and 
more  keenly  aHve  to  that  abominable  system  of  government  which 
touched  the  Protestant  more  nearly  than  the  Catholic,  because  he 


alone  had  any  share  in  it.  Ulster,  and  ^especially  the  town  of  Bel- 
fast, were  the  great  centres  of  the  republican  and  Jacobin  feelii^s, 
together  with  Dublin,  where,  as  was  natural,  the  more  lively,  ambi- 
tious, and  freethinking  elements  of  society  were  chiefly  to  be  found. 

There  were  thus  to  be  somehow  handled  and  managed  by  Govern- 
ment a  strong,  vicious,  reckless,  constitutional  opposi-  Difflcuitiea  of 
tion,  in  connection  with  a  few  men  honestly  desiring  theoowmmept. 
the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a  necessary  step, 
thorough  parliamentary  reform ; — secondly,  a  great  body  of  Catholics, 
of  which  the  higher  and  more  respectable  part  desired  the  gradual 
alleviation  of  their  position,  and  joined  with  the  Opposition, 
not  from  dislike  to  the  English  connection,  but  because  the  sup- 
porters of  Government  influence  seemed  inclined  to  refuse  every 
demand ;  and  of  which  the  lower  part,  in  wild  misery  and  excite- 
ment, was  waging  a  lawless  war  both  in  the  north  and  south ; — and 
thirdly,  a  very  considerable  body  of  men,  dissenters  of  the  North, 
and  freethinkers  of  Dublin,  who,  touched  by  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  desired  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
and  were  willing  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English  connection. 

It  is  plain  that  of  these  sections  two  were  chiefly  dangerous — the 
Roman  Catholic  peasant,  who  hated  the  Protestant,  and  Fomuition  of 
the  republican  Protestant,  who  hated  the  Government  S uniSd^ 
and  hated  the  Catholic  also.  While  these  were  separate  iriahmen. 
it  might  be  possible  to  play  off  one  against  the  other.  In  this  the 
few  reckless  men  who  desired  a  complete  change  of  Government  saw 
the  cause  of  their  weakness.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was 
Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  barrister,  the  son  of  a  DubHn  coachmaker, 
who  for  personal  reasons  as  he  openly  confessed — because  certain 
suggestions  of  his  had  not  been  well  received  in  England — was  the 
determined  enemy  of  everything  English.  Nominally  a  Protestant, 
really  a  freethinker,  to  him,  and  to  several  others  like  him, 
religious  disputes  appeared  merely  ridiculous  ;  and  the  brilliant  idea 
seized  him  of  uniting  those  two  sections  of  people  which  were  really 
dangerous  to  England — the  Northern  Republican  and  the  National 
Roman  Catholic — and  of  thus  forming  the  great  Society  of  the 
United  Irishmen.  It  was  plain  that  great  difficulties  must  arise 
in  realizing  such  a  scheme.  Much  as  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
hated  England,  they  undoubtedly  hated  Catholics  more  ;  much  as 
the  Catholics  hated  England,  undoubtedly  they  hated  Protestants 
more.     Still,  it  might  be  the  policy  of  both  parties  to  bury  for  a 
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time  their  great  hatred,  and  to  make  common  cause  on  that 
point  which  they  had  in  common.  Wolfe  Tone  and  his  republican 
friends,  entirely  careless  of  religion,  formed  an  excellent  connecting 
link.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  betook  himself  to  Belfast,  to 
take  advantage  of  a  great  celebration  to  be  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and  there 
established  his  Society,  as  he  seems  already  to  have  done  in 
part  in  Dublin.  Its  ostensible  views  as  put  forward  in  the  pro- 
gramme were,  that  the  weight  of  English  influence  was  so  great 
as  to  require  the  cordial  union  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  main- 
tain liberty,  that  the  only  constitutional  way  of  opposing  that  influ- 
ence was  reform  of  Parliament,  and  that  no  reform  was  practicable 
which  did  not  include  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion.  Tone 
hoped,  by  thus  setting  prominently  forward  the  advantages  which 
each  party  was  desirous  of  gaining,  to  win  the  adhesion  of  both. 
But  the  Catholics  themselves  were  not  a  wholly  united  body. 
Unable  to  find  any  more  legitimate  means  of  making 
among  tha  thcmselves  heard,  they  had,  since  1782,  intrusted  their 
CathoUo.  interests  to  a  central  committee  at  Dublin,  consisting  of 

some  of  the  most  important  nobility  and  gentry  of  their  party,  as 
well  as  of  others  of  a  more  violent  stamp.  The  temper  of  the 
English  Government  was  such,  that  fairly  friendly  relations  subsisted 
between  it  and  the  Bishops  and  more  educated  part  of  the  Catholics. 
Pitt  was  himself  a  friend  to  the  Catholic  claims  in  England.  Many 
of  the  restrictions  had  been  already  removed  from  the  Catholics 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  neither  Pitt  nor  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  thought  it  impossible  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  Irish  should  proceed  by  the  same  steps  as  in  England.  This 
feeling  was  rendered  much  stronger  by  the  French  Revolution.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  dogmatic  and  highly  organized  Roman 
Church  should  become  the  champion  of  disorder  and  atheism,  and 
Pitt  hoped  by  attaching  them  to  himself  to  find  in  them  a  support 
against  the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  principles  which  were  his 
great  dread.  The  Catholics  thus  became  an  object  of  contention  to 
the  extreme  parties ;  on  the  one  side  the  Nationalists  and  United 
Irishmen  sought  to  win  them  by  holding  out  hopes  of  regaining  their 
supremacy  by  reform  of  Parliament,  and  of  a  consequent  alienation 
from  English  policy  which  might  well  involve  a  complete  change  in 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  restoration  of  much  property  to  its 
old  Roman  Catholic  owners ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  English 
Government  attempted  to  outbid  its  rivals,  and  to  attach  the  Catho- 
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lies  more  closely  to  the  English  interests,  by  granting  them  imme- 
diately a  large  measure  of  relief.  As  was  natural,  this  auction 
terminated  in  a  split  among  the  Catholics  themselves.  In  1791  a 
portion  of  the  Committee  sent  up  very  reasonable  demands  in  a 
petition,  !=^igned  by  upwards  of  sixty  names.  These  petitioners  re- 
presented the  moderate  and  better  part  of  the  Catholics,  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept  the  legitimate  offers  of  the  English 
Government ;  but  the  majority,  inspired  by  the  revolutionary  feel- 
ings of  the  time,  and  eagerly  desirous  for  the  complete  restoration 
of  their  position,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  petition  as  their  own, 
and  drove  the  sixty  signatories  from  the  Committee.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  Wolfe  Tone,  entering  into 
close  connection  with  the  revolutionary  society  at  Belfast,  which 
they  no  doubt  intended  to  use  as  a  cat's-paw  only,  until  they  should 
attain  that  complete  Catholic  ascendancy,  which  could  scarcely  fail 
to  result  from  a  thorough  Reform  Bill  if  connoted  with  the  removal 
of  religious  disabilities. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  Government  did  not,  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  obvious  danger  which  had  arisen,  jj^^jy^^ 
and  when  the  country  was  full  of  disturbance,  act  mentoftiie 
vigorously  in  support  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  or  **°'*"^«'^*- 
at  least  confine  itself  to  giving  such  measures  of  relief  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  seceders  of  the  Catholic  committee.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  government  in  Ireland, 
perpetually  urged  upon  the  English  Cabinet  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing the  English,  declaring  that  the  real  contest  would  ultimately  be 
between  the  Irish  nationalists  and  the  English  settlers.  But  Pitt 
could  not  give  up  his  idea  that  relief  to  the  Catholics  was  necessary. 
He  suffered  Richard  Burke,  a  foolish  young  man,  to  act  apparently 
in  his  name,  and  to  hold  out  hopes  to  the  more  advanced  Catholic 
party.  The  Cabinet,  indeed,  subsequently  denied  having  given  him 
any  authority,  but  as  undoubtedly  Pitt  had  given  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Secretary,  it  was  very  hard  to  prove  tliis  dis- 
claimer. Consequently,  in  the  session  of  1792,  both  the  Belfast 
republicans  and  the  Catholic  committee  sent  up  petitions  to  Par- 
liament of  a  very  strong  description.  They  were  both  rejected,  and 
in  their  place  a  measure  was  introduced  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  Government,  admitting  Catholics  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  removing  restrictions  on  their  education, 
and  repealing  the  Inter-marriage  Act.  It  was  only  with  considerable 
difiiculty,  and  by  Government  influence,  that  this  Bill  was  passed 
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through  the  House,  for  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Parliament  was  very 
strong.  Langrlshe's  measure  was  no  doubt  a  righteous  one  ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  at  the  moment  concession  to  the  Catholics  was 
wise,  especially  when  it  was  purchased  by  unpopularity  among  the 
Protestants.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  both  now  and  in  his 
subsequent  action,  Pitt  was  influenced  by  a  detestation  of  the  ini- 
quitous means  by  which  Ireland  was  governed.  He  did  not  care 
much  about  shocking  his  majority  of  pensioners,  or  weakening 
English  ascendancy,  being  fully  determined  that  before  long  that 
ascendancy  should  give  place  to  a  wider  and  less  provincial  scheme 
of  Government,  produced  by  a  complete  union. 
The  effect  of  the  measure  at  first  was,  however,  certainly  not  salu- 
tary.   Signs  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 

Increased  .  . 

demands  of         mcnt,  and  the  foolish  conduct  of  Richard  Burke,  excited 

the  cathouci.  ^^  Cathollcs  of  the  United  Irish  party  to  raise  still 
higher  claims,  and  to  attempt  to  insist  upon  them  by  overawing  the 
Government.  Determined  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
real  wishes  of  their  party,  the  committee  contrived  to  summon  a 
general  convention  of  Catholics  in  Dublin,  each  parish  sending  up 
its  representatives.  This  Parliament  met  in  what  was  called  the 
Back  Lane,  under  the  presidency  of  Edward  Bume,  a  well-known 
Catholic  merchant  of  extreme  views.  The  members  drew  up  a 
petition,  demanding  the  franchise  for  the  Catholics,  and  sent  it  direct 
to  England,  attempting  thus  to  overrule  their  own  Irish  Government. 
At  the  same  time,  Tone  and  Napper  Tandy,  the  leader  of  the  Dublin 
malcontents,  attempted  to  arm  their  threatening  counter-parliament 
with  military  power,  by  raising,  in  imitation  of  the  old  volunteers,  a 
body  whom  they  called  the  National  Guards.  The  vigour  of  Fitz- 
gibbon  nipped  this  plan  in  the  bud.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  assembling  of  men  in  arms,  and  as  though  to  prove  how 
much  a  little  vigour  would  effect,  and  how  easily  the  movement 
might  at  that  time  have  been  suppressed,  the  muster  which  should 
have  taken  place  the  following  day  was  attended  by  three  men  only, 
of  whom  Napper  Tandy  was  one.  But  the  petition  of  the  Conven- 
tion had  been  well  received  in  England ;  the  Government  there 
persisted  in  overriding  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  having  yielded  to  pressxire,  in  1793,  Major 
Hobart,  the  Chief  Secretary,  ui  accordance  with  instructions  from 
cathoUcReUef  I^^ndou,  introduced,  and  by  Government  influence 
BUI  paaied,  foiced  dowu  the  throat  of  an  unwilling  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  second  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  admitting  Catholica 
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to  the  grand  juries,  magistracy,  and,  finally,  to  the  franchise,  at  the 
same  time  repealing  the  Act  which  prohibited  the  bearing  of  arms. 
The  Government  had  now  gone  as  far  as  it  intended  to  go.  It  had 
apparently  made  its  concessions  with  a  bad  grace,  and  to  the  wrong 
people.  Ab  Lawrence  Parsons,  a  singularly  sensible  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  pointed  out,  the  Bill  gave  the  franchise,  but  still 
refused  to  the  Catholics  the  right  of  sitting  in  Parliament.  As  the 
franchise  was  very  low,  it  virtually  threw  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  lower  Catholics,  while  excluding  the  Catholic  gentry  from 
their  legitimate  influence.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  he  urged 
the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  the  raising  of  the 
franchise.  The  United  Irishmen  were  able  to  say,  that  as  long  as 
they  could  vote  for  Protestants  alone  the  franchise  was  of  little  use  ; 
and  further,  that  even  had  they  been  able  to  elect  Catholics,  the 
Government  influence  was  too  strong  to  make  the  change  of  any  avail. 
It  was  then  nominally  with  the  cry  of  reform  of  Parliament  that 
they  continued  their  agitation.  And  as  the  late  con-  Renewed 
cessions  had  been  apparently  granted  under  a  system  ^^^^l^''^ 
of  threats,  the  same  system  of  intimidation  was  pursued.  Parliament. 
Riots  and  outrages  again  broke  out  in  aU  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Defenders  again  became  active.  House  after  house  of  the  Protes- 
tants was  robbed.  Murders  of  all  sorts  were  committed.  In  this  year 
alone  there  were  180  houses  attacked  in  Munster ;  while  the  success 
of  the  Convention  had  been  such  that  the  experiment  was  to  be  re- 
peated at  Athlone.  Fitzgibbon  indeed  postponed  the  immediate  danger 
by  securing  the  passage  of  the  Convention  Bill,  which  forbade  the  as- 
sembling of  such  illegal  meetings ;  and  in  other  respects  the  hands  of  the 
executive  were  for  the  time  so  much  strengthened,  that  although  much 
outrage  continued,  and  discontent  was  smouldering  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  emissaries  of  the  United  Irishmen  scarcely  veiled 
their  revolutionary  intentions,  their  hopes  sunk  low,  and  Tone 
was  himself  thinking  of  joining  the  Government  side.  He  even  had 
an  interview  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  there  was  some  thought 
of  giving  him  employment  abroad.  But  just  about  this  time, 
in  1794,  the  United  Irishmen,  losing  hope  of  carrying  out  their 
revolution  singlehanded,  began  to  think  of  summoning  the  assis- 
tance of  France.  It  was  in  this  year  that  one  Jackson  went  as  an 
emissary  to  France  with  undoubtedly  traitorous  designs.  One  of  his 
comrades,  as  so  often  happens  in  Irish  treasouii,  turned  informer ; 
Jackson  was  apprehended,  and  took  poiBon«  and  died  in  the  dock  as 
the  sentence  was  being  pronounced  on  him. 
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Suddenly  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  party  received  an  unexpected 
Failure  of  Fitz-  impulsc.  In  the  year  1794  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
at  reform,  Jan.  the  T\Tiigs  joiued  the  Cabinet.  Their  point  of  union 
^^®^*  was  the  war  only,  in  other  respects  they  clung  to  their 

old  traditions.  Portland,  their  chief,  had  been  Prime  Minister  when 
the  Act  for  legislative  equality  had  been  passed ;  and  when,  under 
pressure  from  this  section  of  his  party,  Pitt  consented  to  send  Lord 
Fitzwdlliam,  the  heir  of  Lord  Rockingham,  to  Ireland  as  Viceroy, 
there  seemed  a  great  probability  that  a  complete  change  of  policy 
was  intended.  Such  indeed  was  the  view  of  Grattan,  who  had  had 
a  personal  interview  with  Pitt,  and  such  no  doubt  was  Fitzwilliam's 
own  view.  Such  in  part  was  Pitt's  view  also,  but  he  was  half- 
hearted in  the  matter.  He  was  displeased  at  having  to  yield  any- 
thing to  the  new  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  though  desiring  that 
the  Catholic  claims  should  be  granted,  he  was  so  pledged  to  repres- 
sion that  he  scarcely  thought  the  present  a  desirable  time  for  that 
measure  ;  while  his  fidelity  to  personal  friends,  and  his  strong  view 
of  personal  claims,  made  him  determined  that  none  of  the  existing 
officers  or  placemen  should  be  removed.  Besides  this,  the  only 
statesman  of  great  ability  among  the  Irish,  and  the  only  one  who 
possessed  Pitt's  ear,  was  Fitzgibbon  the  Chancellor,  a  bigoted  up- 
holder of  Protestant  ascendancy.  It  was  then  with  very  different 
views  that  Fitzwilliam  and  Pitt  regarded  the  new  appointment.  How 
great  this  difference  was  seems  to  be  absolutely  proved  by  a  refer- 
ence to  GrenviUe's  letters.  In  fact,  the  way  in  which  Pitt  yielded 
can  only  be  explained  by  his  intending  ultimately  to  produce  the 
Union.  Fitzwilliam's  arrival  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Irish, 
and  acting  upon  his  own  view  of  his  commission,  which  he  believe(? 
that  Pitt  shared,  he  proceeded  rapidly  to  introduce  reforms.  Fitz- 
gibbon, it  was  clearly  understood,  he  was  not  to  touch ;  but  the 
Attorney  and  the  Solicitor-General,  Wolfe  and  Toler,  he  removed, 
and  replaced  them  by  the  far  better  known  lawyers,  Ponsonby  and 
Curran.  A  great  outcry  was  raised  at  this,  but  it  was  slight  when 
compared  with  the  opposition  evoked  when  the  Viceroy  proceeded 
to  lay  his  hands  on  Mr.  Beresford,  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue. 
He  was  the  head  of  one  of  those  great  families  who  obtained  their 
influence  by  managing  the  coimtry  for  the  Government  interest, 
without  any  claim  on  the  score  of  talent.  So  great  was  his  influence 
that  a  quarter  of  the  places  in  Ireland  were  said  to  be  his  gift,  though 
he  himself  occupied  only  the  unimportant  situation  of  Commissioner 
of  the  Revenue.    Every  underling  and  jobber  in  the  country  felt  hia 


position  endangered,  but  it  wanted  more  influence  than  theirs  to 
remove  Fitzwilliam.  His  discomfiture  waa  completed  by  his  own 
rash  rapidity  of  action.  A  BiU  was  planned  with  the  co-operation 
of  Grattan  for  the  immediate  granting  of  the  CathoUc  claims.  Fitz- 
gibbon at  once  took  advantage  of  this,  and  well  acquainted  w-ith  the 
obstmacy  and  over-scrupulousness  of  the  King's  character,  found 
means  to  have  it  suggested  to  him  that  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to 
Parliament  was  a  breach  of  his  Coronation  Oath.  The  suggestion 
feU  on  willing  ears ;  from  that  time  onward  it  became  a  fixed  idea 
in  the  royal  mind,  from  which  no  effort  could  remove  it. 

Fitzwilliam  was  recalled.  Lord  Camden,  son  of  Chatham's  friend 
Pratt,  succeeded  him  as  Viceroy,  with  the  avowed  inten-  Fitzwiiiiam  sue 
tion  of  restoring  the  system  of  Government  and  the  *^®^'^^^  ^^  ^°^^ 
policy  of  Lord  Westmoreland.  His  arrival  was  marked  1795/°'  ^^ 
by  riots  in  Dublin,  in  which  Fitzgibbon's  life  was  with  difficulty 
saved.  Grattan  persisted  in  bringing  in  the  Bill  he  had  begun  under 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  but  when,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  all  through 
the  night,  it  was  finally  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  the  rejection  was 
held  to  be  final. 

A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Ireland.    Even  the  more  patriotic 
members  began  to  think  that  a  complete  separation   Anopenwbei- 
from   England  was  their  only   hope.      The   Catholic   "on  begin*, 
committee,  feeling  that  it  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  dissolved 
itself.    The  Catholics  made  common  cause  with  the  United  Irish, 
and  the  bolder  spirits,  scarcely  hiding  their  revolutionary  inten- 
tions, sought  assistance  directly  from   France,  whither  Tone   and 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  betook  themselves  ;  and  an  insurrection  was 
planned,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a  French  army  under 
Hoche.    One  effect  of  this  was  the  separation  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  North  from  the  disaffected  body.    Among  the  townsmen  of 
Belfast  revolutionary  principles  still  kept  their  hold ;  but  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Catholic  Defenders  and  their  constant  outrages  to  pro- 
cure arms  threw  the  great  mass  of  the  northern  Protestants,  whether 
Churchmen  or  Presbyterians,  on  to   the   Government  side.      The 
Orange  Lodges  were  formed  and  organized.    The  opposite  parties 
were  divided,  as  seems  inevitable  in  Ireland,  by  religion ;  and  the 
first  open  fight  between  the  two  parties  took  place  (Sept.  21)  at  the 
village  of  Diamond  in  Armagh,  a  skirmish  spoken  of  as  the  battle 
of  the  Diamond.     At  all  events  interests  now  began  to  clear  them- 
selves.    The  fight  was  between  Catholic  revolutionary  Irish  and  the 
Protestant  upholders  of  English  ascendancy. 
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This  piece  of  Irish  history  has  been,  and  will  ever  be,  the  sub- 
ch*rMt«r  of  ject  of  the  fiercest  controversy.  It  is  only  by  remem- 
the  rebellion.  bcHng  that  OH  ODB  side  the  accumulated  wrath  of  a 
half-savage  and  badly  governed  country  was  making  itself  terribly 
visible  for  an  object  which  cannot  be  condemned,  yet  by  means 
which  were  utterly  odious  ;  and  that  on  the  other  side  the  instinct 
of  self-defence,  the  stern  necessity  of  upholding  their  rule  at  all 
hazards,  fear  of  the  ever-threatening  horrors  of  a  triumphant  and 
savage  foe,  and  revenge  for  the  personal  miseries  already  inflicted 
upon  them,  were  driving  men  to  cruel  though  perhaps  necessary 
actions,  that  this  period  can  be  read  in  at  all  a  judicial  and  un- 
partisan  spirit. 

With  regard  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Irish,  it  can  only  be  said, 
as  affording  some  excuse  for  their  conduct,  that  they  had  suffered 
much,  that  they  had  much  to  complain  of.  With  regard  to  the 
real  danger  and  lengthened  organization  of  the  conspiracy  there 
is  abundant  proof,  and  was  then  abundant  proof  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  Government,  for  as  usual  all  the  secret  committees  were 
full  of  traitors.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
—which,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  did  not  drive  the  people  to 
rebellion,  for  they  had  long  settled  upon  that — it  may  be  fairly 
asked  what  other  means  than  severity  could  possibly  have  been 
used.  Lord  Camden  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  his  modera- 
tion, and  for  the  care  with  which,  through  two  years  and  upwards, 
he  avoided  bringing  on  an  open  outbreak.  The  only  real  question 
appears  to  be  whether  severity  used  much  earlier  might  not  have 
altogether  frustrated  the  rebellion.  The  reason  why  this  severity 
was  not  used  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  England, 
and  in  the  views  of  Pitt  and  the  Liberal  part  of  his  Government, 
who  sat  apart  from  the  scene  and  could  not  be  brought  completely 
to  comprehend  the  danger. 

To  the  Irish  Government  the  state  of  the  country  was  well 
Defeniiv.  kuowu.      It  was  kiiown  that  Wolfe   Tone   had  gone 

meanret  of  abroad,  nominally  to  America,  but  with  the  intention 
theGovemmen  ^^  yjaiting  Frauce,  with  the  fuU  approbation  of  the 
United  Committee  at  Belfast.  It  was  known  that  in  1795  the  plans 
of  an  insurrection  had  been  almost  perfected,  and  that  to  meet  that 
insurrection  there  were  in  Ireland  scarcely  any  English  troops,  about 
10,000  invalids  and  fencibles,  and  a  militia  half  of  whom  were  among 
the  conspirators.  It  was  also  known  that  assassinations  and  the 
Bwearing-in  of  conspirators  were  of  constant  occurrence.    It  is  not 
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surprising  that  in  the  year  1796  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  an 
Indemnity  Act  to  cover  acts  for  the  preservation  of  peace  which 
broke  the  letter  of  the  law  done  by  the  army  and  magistrates,  or 
that  a  Bill  should  have  been  passed  against  assassination,  or  that 
an  Insurrection  Act,  which  allowed  suspected  districts  to  be  declared 
beyond  the  law,  and  to  be  placed  in  military  occupation  and  deprived 
of  arms,  should  have  been  carried.  The  danger  became  still  more 
threatening  when  it  was  known  that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the 
brother  of  Lord  Leitrim,  and  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  friend  of  all 
the  Whigs  in  England,  had  gone  abroad,  had  seen  General  Hoche 
in  Switzerland,  and  arranged  with  him  for  a  French  invasion.  At 
this  time  a  trustworthy  informant  told  the  Government  that  there 
were  200,000  men  ready  officered,  that  there  were  pikes  and  muskets 
for  150,000,  and  that  the  militia  were  almost  to  a  man  members 
of  the  United  Irish  Society.  It  was  then  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  security  to  raise  a  trustworthy  force.  This  force, 
principally  consisting  of  Protestants,  who  volunteered  immediately 
to  the  number  of  37,000,  was  the  yeomanry.  It  did  not,  however, 
consist  entirely  of  Protestants  ;  and  Camden,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure laid  upon  him  by  Parliament  and  by  aU  who  surrounded 
him,  refused  to  recognize  the  Orange  Lodges,  which  would  at  once 
have  given  him  the  power  he  wanted.  As  it  was,  the  establishment 
of  the  yeomanry  certainly  saved  Ireland,  and  yet  it  is  here  probably 
that  the  great  error  of  the  Government  showed  itself.  English 
soldiers,  if  possible,  alone  should  have  been  used.  The  traditional 
hatred  between  the  religions  was  too  fierce  to  allow  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Catholics  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
yeomen. 

The  invasion  which  Hoche  had  planned,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe  Tone,  was  a  very  for- 
midable one  ;  nor,  had  it  succeeded  in  landing,  could  it  probably 
have  been  otherwise  than  successful.     Fortunately  the  energy  of  the 
Government  had  just  then  struck  a  most  damaging  blow  at  the 
insurrectionary  movement.    Among  the  other  illegal  ^ureitofth* 
actions  of  the  army  of  the  North,  which  had  been   revoiotionary 
under  the  command  of  Luttrell,  Lord  Carhampton,  had  '^™°^"^- 
been  the  sudden  apprehension  of  the  whole  revolutionary  com- 
mittee in  Belfast.     Neilson,  Ore,  Russell,  and  the  two  Sims,  had 
been  lodged  in  Dublin  Castle.    It  was  to  allow  of  such  arrests  as 
these  that  almost  at  the  same  time  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  sus- 
Dended  \    for  the   Government  was   in  the  awkward   position  of 
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knowing  the  treasonable  practices  which  were  going  on,  and  of 
knowing  the  authors  of  them,  but  of  yet  being  unable  to  produce 
proofs,  as  the  information  had  been  received  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy.  The  importance  of  this  apprehension  was  much  increased 
by  the  very  complete  organization  of  the  United  Society.  A  series 
of  little  societies,  none  of  which  exceeded  eighteen,  were  linked 
together,  and  formed  a  complete  hierarchy  through  baronial  com- 
mittees, district  committees,  provincial  directories,  up  to  a  grand 
executive  directory  of  five,  elected  secretly,  and  known  to  none  but 
the  provincial  secretaries,  who  examined  the  votes.  The  military 
organization  was  almost  as  complete.  The  sudden  destruction  of 
the  executive  committee,  whom  nobody  knew,  in  fact  cut  the  head 
of  the  organization  entirely  away ;  till  what  had  happened  had  been 
discovered,  and  a  fresh  committee  elected,  there  was  no  power  to 
issue  any  orders.  It  is  probably  to  this  that  is  to  be  traced,  not  only 
the  apathy,  but  the  apparent  goodwill  of  the  people  of  the  South  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion. 

The  period  during  which  the  French  expedition,  thirty-eight  ships 
paUur«ofthe  of  all  Borts,  was  lying  in  Bantry  Bay  was  one  of 
SrS  bSS'"  extreme  danger.  The  strange  inactivity  of  the  English 
Bay.  navy  would  have  allowed  the  French  to  complete  their 

plans  at  perfect  leisure.  Fortunately  Hoche  himself  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  expedition  on  its  passage,  and  Grouchy,  the  second 
in  command,  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  leading  without  his 
superior's  commands.  A  hurricane  swept  the  bay,  preventing 
landing,  and  the  ships  returned  uselessly  to  Brest.  But  the 
apathy  of  the  people  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  evident  pos- 
sibility of  assistance  from  France  raised  their  temi)er.  The  dis- 
, ,  ^  ,      turbances  in  the  North  were  speedily  renewed  ;  murder 

General  Lake  i  i:  j  ■> 

rocceiB  In  followed  murder ;  Orange  retributions  followed  in  their 

'"***'•  turn,  and  at  last,  in  March  1797,  General  Lake  was 

ordered  to  disarm  the  conspirators  of  Ulster.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  persons  to  bring  in  their  arms  and  surrender  them, 
threatening  to  use  force  if  they  were  refused.  Well  informed  by 
his  spies,  Lake  captured  50,000  muskets,  72  cannon,  and  70,000  pikes, 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  cruel  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
yeomanry,  who  were  his  agents.  Frequently,  but  it  is  believed 
only  when  certain  information  had  already  been  obtained  of  the 
existence  of  arms,  flogging  and  picketing  (that  is,  putting  their  feet 
upon  sharp  stakes)  wrung  from  the  wretched  peasants  the  know- 
ledge of  their  place  of  concealment.     Such  conduct,  though  cruel, 
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had  it  been  exercised  throughout  Ireland  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented the  worst  of  the  insurrection. 

But  the  Government  was  hampered  in  Ireland  by  a  very  small, 
but  very  eloquent  and  noisy,  opposition  in  Parliament, 
and  in  England  by  the  whole  of  the  Whig  opposition  in  dUficttities  of 
and  out  of  Parliament,  constantly  crying  out  against  any  ^•^^•"»°«°*- 
severity,  or  any  use  of  other  than  the  civil  power ;  and  by  the 
Cabinet  itself,  which  continued  half-hearted,  disliked  severity, 
looking  forward  ultimately  to  a  complete  change  of  system,  and 
desired,  even  by  great  concessions,  to  put  off  an  outbreak  till  that 
change  could  be  effected.  But  it  was  in  fact  impossible.  The  very 
existence  of  these  champions  for  their  cause,  the  secession  from  Par- 
liament of  Grattan  and  liis  friends,  who  declared  that  their  voices 
were  now  useless,  the  supposition  that  the  English  Cabinet  would 
not  tolerate  any  extreme  measui'es,  the  certainty  that  France  was 
still  thinking  of  assisting  them,  the  opportunity  for  that  assistance 
afforded  by  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  in  which  traces  of  Irish  influ- 
ence are  not  wanting,  drove  the  leaders  to  more  and  more  extreme 
steps.  Still  more  was  their  confidence  raised  by  the  ill-judged 
conduct  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Carhampton  as  commander-in-chief.  He  was  the  friend  of  Lord 
Moira.  An  ardent  "Whig,  and  full  of  English  Liberal  views,  and 
used  to  regular  English  soldiery,  he  was  disgusted  both  at  the 
stringent  measures  and  disorderly  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  he  was 
called  upon  to  command,  and  shocked  its  feelings  by  declaring  that 
their  state  of  disorganization  was  such  as  to  make  them  a  terror  to 
none  but  themselves.  He  even  declined  to  carry  on  in  the  South 
that  work  which  Lake  had  done  in  the  North,  and  to  disarm 
Munster.  Again  General  Lake  was  called  to  undertake  the  un- 
pleasant duty.  It  was  no  doubt  carried  out  there,  in  the  midst  of 
an  almost  purely  Roman  Catholic  population,  with  even  more 
severity,  more  religious  intolerance,  and  more  cruelty,  than  in  the 
North.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  at  the  worst  these 
cruelties  could  have  lasted  but  a  month,  for  after  Lake  had  held  his 
command  about  that  time  the  insurrection  broke  out.  When  it 
did  break  out  the  Government  was  partially  prepared  for  it,  for 
treachery  at  last  put  the  whole  secret  of  the  conspiracy  into 
their  hands.  A  certain  Mr.  Reynolds,  a  man  of  smaU  property 
had  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  but  frightened  at  the  extent  of 
their  schemes,  gave  information  that  the  Leinster  delegates  would 
meet  in  March  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  one  of  their  chief 
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associates.  The  whole  committee  was  there  seized,  together  with 
letters  and  papers  of  the  utmost  importance.  Many  arrests  of 
leaders  followed,  but  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  chief  military 
leader  of  the  conspiracy,  contrived  to  escape. 

The  23rd  of  May  had  been  appointed  for  a  general  rising.  Two 
Act«toot-  days  before  that  date  Fitzgerald  was  arrested,  after  a 
tafm-ertiiJn.  desperate  resistance.  With  a  dagger  he  killed  one  of 
May  23, 1798.  hig  assailonts.  Captain  Ryan,  and  severely  wounded 
Captain  Swan  ;  nor  was  he  secured  till  Major  Sirr,  the  town  mayor, 
shot  him  through  the  shoulder.  He  lingered  a  few  days  and  then 
died.  Two  other  lea-ders,  of  the  name  of  Sheares,  were  also  arrested, 
and  papers  of  a  mott  bloodthirsty  nature  found  about  them.  In 
spite  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  the  insurrection  broke  out  on  the 
appointed  day.  It  was  to  have  opened  with  the  capture  of  Dublin. 
This  attempt  completely  failed ;  but  on  all  the  roads  round  the  city 
the  mail  coaches  were  destroyed,  so  as  to  isolate  the  capital ;  and  at 
Naas,  Kilcullen,  Rathfamham,  and  Prosperous,  and  in  other  places 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  the  military  were  attacked.  At  Prosperoua 
the  barracks  were  burnt,  and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  killed.  In  most 
other  directions  a  brief  moment  of  success,  marked  by  actions  ot 
wild  savagery,  was  aU  that  was  accomplished.  From  Kildare  the 
insurrection  turned  upon  Carlow.  But  there  timely  arrangements 
were  made,  and  600  of  the  rebels  perished,  while  not  a  single  soldier 
was  hurt.  The  success  of  the  soldiery  was  marked  by  even  worse 
cruelty  than  that  of  the  rebels ;  twenty-eight  suspected  yeomen 
were  shot  in  cold  blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunlaven ;  and 
after  the  defeat  at  Carlow,  Gordon  says  :  "  Executions  commenced,  as 
elsewhere  in  this  calamitous  period,  and  about  200  in  a  short  time 
were  hanged  or  shot  according  to  martial  law ;  among  the  rest  Sir 
Edward  Crosby,  a  loyal  gentleman,  who  unfortunately  professed 
Liberal  opinions."  But  it  was  where  least  expected  that  the  rebel- 
lion was  most  formidable.  In  Kildare  the  rebels  never  gained 
much  head  ;  but  in  Wexford,  which  was  regarded  as  free  from  dis- 
affection, a  regular  war  arose.  The  rebels  here  mastered  the  town  of 
Wexford,  where  they  found  a  gentleman  of  property,  ^Mr.  Bagenal 
Harvey,  to  whom  they  gave  the  command.  But  their  real  leader 
was  a  priest  named  Murphy.  They  succeeded  in  overrunning  the 
country,  but  were  at  last  checked  by  General  Johnson  before  the 
town  of  New  Ross.  He  pursued  them  to  Enniscorthy,  and  on  the 
21st  of  June  General  Lake  succeeded  in  utterly  routing  the  rebels, 
and  taking  their  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill.     This  was  practically  a 
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deathblow  to  the  rebellion,  though  many  of  Its  horrors  continued  in 
isolated  districts. 

Two  or  three  days  before  this  battle  was  fought  a  new  Lord- 
Lieutenant  had  arrived  in  Dublin.     This  was   Lord   ArriT^iof 
Comwallis,  who  had  once  before  been  asked  to  assume   Y*^  cornwauii 
the  post,  but,  frightened  at  its  difficulties,  had  with-  CMaden. 
drawn.     The  recall  of  Camden  may  have  been  necessary  if  any 
policy  of  reconciliation  was  to  be  tried,  for  he  was  no  doubt  deeply 
implicated  in  the  measures  of  repression  which  had  been  taken,  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  aroused  confidence  in  him  in  the 
minds    of   the    Irish.      Certainly,  however,  a    shadow    of   blame 
was  allowed  to  rest  upon  his  conduct  which  was  perfectly  unjust 
He  had  been  as  longsuffering  as  it  was  possible  to  be.     He  had  even 
at  his  sorest  pressure  rejected  the  employment  of  the  Orangemen, 
from  the  dread,  which  he  frequently  expresses  in  hia  letters,  of  estab. 
lishing  a  religious  war,  and  setting  one  part  of  the  people  against 
the  other.    Self-confidence  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis.   The  ministers  constantly  complain  in  their  correspondence 
of  the  little  information  he  deigned  to  give  them  ;  and  his  view  and 
management  of  the  crisis  were  based  entirely  upon  his  own  concep- 
tion of  what  had  been  going  on,  without  consultation  with  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  it.     He  brought  with  him  a  view  in  some 
respects  erroneous,  but  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  led  him  to 
right  conclusions.    He  denied  that  the  insurrection  was  either  reli- 
gious or  national ;  he  considered  it  Jacobin.     The  view  was,  no 
doubt,  entirely  erroneous ;   yet  it  induced  him  to  act  in  the  same 
way  that  the  most  careful  and  enlightened  philanthropist  would 
have  acted.    For  the  Jacobin  leaders,  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Pro- 
testants, he  was  pitiless ;  for  the  misguided  people  he  had  a  profound 
pity.    He  therefore  used  all  his  efforts  to  conciliate,  and  speedily 
after  his  arrival,  with  the  advice  of  Lord  Clare,  an  amnesty  was 
published  for  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.     It  was  certainly 
not  the  way  to  put  an  end  most  rapidly  to  the  insurrection.    It  was 
mistaken  for  fear,  and  again  and  again  he  found  his   Hi,eflortf»t 
hopes  of  conciliating  the  Catholics  disappointed,  the   oncuution. 
reason  being  that  his  hopes  were  based  upon  a  wTong  ground.    But, 
nevertheless,  this  course  was  exactly  the  most  desirable  for  England  to 
pursue.     It  was  the  conduct  of  a  strong  third  person  intervening  to 
stop  an  internecine  contest.    While  the  coimtry  was  still  disturbed, 
and  parties  of  brigands  were  scouring  aU  the  out-of-the-way  corners 
(for  that  was  the  form  the  rebellion  ultimately  took),  the  chief 
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leaders  were  hanged  in  Dublin;  till,  struck  with  tenor,  the 
prisoners,  seventy  in  number,  offered  to  say  all  they  knew  if  their 
lives  were  spared.  Anxious  to  gather  from  their  own  lips  proofs 
that  would  refute  the  constant,  plausible,  and  factious  assertions  of 
Whigs  in  England  and  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  although  the  Govern- 
ment knew  probably  all  that  could  be  told,  Comwallis  accepted  the 
offer.  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  had  once  before  been  tried  in  England, 
and  acquitted  because  nearly  every  man  of  the  Whig  party  had  been 
called  as  a  witness  to  swear  to  his  character,  drew  up  the  confession. 
But  he  drew  it  up  in  a  way  to  suit  his  own  fancy.  All  the  treasons 
of  which  the  prisoners  had  been  guilty  they  not  only  confessed,  but, 
now  that  they  were  safe  for  their  lives,  boasted  of  in  the  true  braggart 
Irish  spirit.  Comwallis  refused  to  receive  such  a  confession  ;  but  not 
liking  to  break  his  word,  he  allowed  the  prisoners  to  give  personal  evi- 
dence before  a  Committee  of  Lords,  and  their  evidence  was  published. 
Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Home  Government,  their  lives  were 
spared.  How  thoroughly  bad  they  must  have  been  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  minister  entreated  that  the  United  States 
might  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  withdraw ;  the  opinions  they  declared  were  so  immoral 
and  so  dangerous,  that  the  Republic  must  decline  to  receive  them. 
They  were  therefore  sent  to  Fort-George,  in  Scotland,  where  they 
remained  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

Before  the  insurrection  was  quite  completed  there  was  one  other 
FaUnreof  short  episodc  which   seems  to  show  how  little  real 

S^bfrt'.  vitality  there  is  in  any  national  effort  in  Ireland.    A 

expflditiom.  small  forcc  under  General  Humbert,  acting  probably 
without  orders,  landed  at  Kilala,  in  Mayo,  on  the  22nd  of  August. 
With  only  800  men,  and  a  considerable  number  of  irregular  rebels,  he 
advanced  against  Lake,  who  had  an  army  of  3000  at  Castlebar.  These 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  disaffected  militia,  he  utterly  defeated ;  they 
fled  with  a  speed  which  gained  for  the  battle  the  name  of  the  Castlebar 
Races.  But  on  advancing  further  inland,  he  found  the  uselessness 
of  his  adventure,  and  laid  down  his  arms  to  Lord  Comwallis.  The 
squadron  which  was  bringing  him  reinforcements  was  defeated  and 
destroyed  by  Admiral  Warren.  Of  ten  ships  but  one  frigate  and 
one  brig  escaped.  On  board  of  these  was  Napper  Tandy ;  while 
among  the  prisoners  was  Wolfe  Tone,  the  man  of  most  ability 
among  the  chiefs.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but 
committed  suicide. 

Comwallis'  experience,  although   it  did   not   diminish   his  self- 
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confidence,  seemed  to  force  on  him  one  fact,  the  necessity  of 
the  Union.  He  detested  the  Castle  party  by  whom  ^  , 
he  was  surrounded,  he  believed  in  the  thorough  neceasityfor 
bloodthirstiness  of  the  Orangemen,  he  had  leamt  that  ""*  ^'^°^- 
conciliation,  unless  very  complete,  could  have  no  effect  upon  the 
Catholics.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  fact  of  which  Pitt  had  alwayi 
been  conscious,  that  under  the  existing  system  justice  to  the  Catho- 
lics was  absolutely  impossible ;  it  was  imposible  to  make  the  Pro- 
testant Parliament  agree  to  admit  Catholic  representatives ;  and 
even  supposing  this  to  be  possible.  Catholic  representation  meant 
confiscation  of  Protestant  property,  and  the  predominance  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  rather  than  submit  to  that  the  Protestants 
would  fight.  To  attempt  to  make  such  alterations  was  wilfully 
to  plunge  Ireland  into  a  civil  war  of  extermination.  The  only 
way  to  overcome  this  diflSculty  was  to  establish  some  paramount 
authority  which  should  overrule  the  local  and  provincial  interests  of 
the  island,  and  by  a  superior  power  keep  the  factions  from  flying  at 
each  other's  throats.  Comwallis  therefore  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  Union,  supported  by  Fitzgibbon,  now  Lord  Clare. 
But  it  was  not  carried  out  without  extreme  difficulties.  Pitt's  inten- 
tion was  notified  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  Here  it  at  once  excited 
a  violent  agitation,  and  a  thing  unheard  of  in  that  venal  House  of 
Commons,  an  amendment  on  the  Address,  was  carried  against  the 
Government  by  a  majority  of  four.  Nearly  all  the  great  names  in 
Ireland,  from  Mr  Foster  the  Speaker,  to  Ponsonby,  Grattan,  and 
Curran,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Bill.  As  there  -111- 
was  no  constitutional  way  of  destroying  the  Parliament  the  iri»ii 
except  with  its  own  consent,  and  as  left  to  itself  it  **^^' 
seemed  plain  that  Parliament  would  oppose  the  Union,  means  had 
to  be  devised  to  change  this  state  of  things.  The  English  supremacy 
had  been  systematically  upheld  by  indirect  bribery ;  and  when 
application  was  made  to  the  same  class  of  people  as  had  hitherto 
managed  that  influence,  their  answers  showed  that  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  carry  the  same  system  further.  The  management  of 
the  greater  people  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had 
a  profound  contempt  for  nearly  aU  the  Irish  except  the  better  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  whole  mass  of  smaller  men  was 
handed  over  to  the  management  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  young  Irish- 
man of  mu£h  ready  ability,  at  that  time  Secretary.  To  him  too  was 
Intrusted  the  duty  of  arranging  a  scheme  which  might  be  passed 
through  Parliament.     By  this  scheme  a  milUon  and  a  half  of  moDey 
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was  to  be  spent  in  compensation  to  borough-holders,  lawyers  who 
had  hoped  to  improve  their  prospects  by  entering  the  House,  and 
the  tradesmen  of  Dublin.  Pitt  had  in  one  of  his  old  reform  Bills 
accepted  the  theory  that  boroughs  were  property  ;  this  part  of  the 
scheme  was  therefore  passed,  the  indirect  claims  were  not  allowed. 
The  bulk  of  the  Catholic  party,  to  whom  hopes  were  held  out,  were 
not  disinclined  to  the  Union.  In  the  English  Parliament  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  Union  were  carried  without  much  difficulty.  The 
full  force  of  Pitt's  arguments  was  there  felt.  It  was  understood  in 
fact  to  be  a  case  of  necessity.  An  independent  dual  Government 
could  not  be  worked,  nor  justice  be  secured  for  Ireland,  while  party 
and  religious  differences  ran  so  high,  except  by  the  intervention  of 
the  calmer  and  broader  spirit  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  In  the 
Irish  Parliament  the  opposition  was  much  stronger.  But  that  none 
may  feel  much  regret  at  the  threatened  destruction  of  that  body,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  even  now,  in  its  last  struggle,  it  extended  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  so  as  to  throw  a  shield  over  the  most  outrageous 
cruelty  and  wickedness  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  suppressors  of 
the  rebellion.  Fitzgerald,  who  boasted  of  having  flogged  many 
perfectly  innocent  people,  and  of  having  driven  one  at  least  to 
suicide,  was  not  only  acquitted  when  charges  of  this  description 
were  brought  against  him,  but  succeeded  in  turning  the  tables  and 
recovering  damages  from  his  victims.^  The  interval  between  the 
Parliament  of  1799  and  the  Session  opening  in  1800,  which  the 
Government  had  determined  should  be  the  last,  was  employed  in 
continuing  the  trade  in  votes  and  boroughs.  The  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  who  had  seven  seats  of  his  own,  was  the  only  great  borough 
proprietor  who  held  out.  And  when  the  new  Parliament  met  the 
Government  was  pretty  secure  of  its  victory.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  tremendous  contest  on  the  first  night,  when  an  amendment 
was  moved  to  the  Address,  pledging  the  House  to  uphold  the  Na- 
tional Parliament.  For  fifteen  hours  the  struggle  had  lasted,  when, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  Grattan,  who  had  not  sat  in  the  House 
for  some  years,  was  suddenly  introduced,  just  dragged  from  his  bed 
and  very  ill,  clothed  in  the  old  patriotic  dress  of  the  volunteers  of 
1782,  and  walked  up  to  the  table  to  take  the  oaths.     He  had  been 

1  Tiiia  worthy  gentleman,  who  used  to  compel  the  peasantry  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  him,  who  flogged  a  man  within  an  inch  of  liis  life  for  writing  a  note  in  French, 
which  he  could  not  understand,  and  kept  another  for  some  days  in  prison  without 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  charge,  was  rewarded  with  a  considerable  pension  and  • 
baronetcy. 


hurriedly  elected  immediately  after  midnight  for  the  town  of  Wick- 
low  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  this  coup  de  ih^dtre.     His 
speecn  against  the  Union  was  a  very  fine  one,  but  it  did  not  save 
the  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  forty-two.    The 
Opposition  was  now  bidding  high  for  votes.     £4000  was  declared  by 
Lord  ComwaUis  to  have  been  offered  for  one  vote.     It  is  uncertain 
to  what  extent  indirect  bribery  had  been  carried ;  it  was  probably 
much  exaggerated  ;  but  at  all  events,  when  on  the  18th 
of  FebruRry  the  resolutions  for  the  Union  were  brought   completed. 
in,  they  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty-six.     These   ^"^^  ^'  "°°- 
resolutions  were  transmitted  to  England,  and  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Bill  founded  on  them  on  the  2nd  of  August.     By  this 
the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries  were  amalgamated,  Ireland  supply- 
ing four  spiritual  and  twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  and  one  hundred 
commoners.     The  Irish  Protestant  Church  was  welded  with  the  English 
as  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Perfect  equality 
in  matters  of  trade  was  established.     Ireland  was  to  contribute  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  fifteen  to  the  Imperial  revenue,  and  the  debts  of 
the  two  countries  were  to  be  kept  distinct.     Having  gained  its  object 
the  Government  had  to  pay  the  Bill,     £1,260,000  was  contributed  at 
the  rate  of  £7000  a  seat.     In  addition  to  this,  twenty-two  peerages 
were  created,  five  Irish  peers  were  called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  twenty 
advanced  a  step  in  the  Peerage. 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  the  French  were  relieved  from 
their  war  with  Austria,  and  it  was  probably  the  beKef  ^  ^^ 
that  singlehanded  they  were  more  than  a  match  for  France  to 
England,  the  object  of  their  particular  hatred,  which 
induced  the  Directory  to  break  off  the  negotiations  at  Lisle.  The 
victorious  army  of  Italy  was  transformed  into  the  army  of  England. 
The  prospect  of  wealth  to  be  gained  there  was  held  out  to  the  troops, 
instead  of  the  promised  donation  which  the  finances  were  in  no 
position  to  bear.  The  command  of  the  army  was  intrusted  to  Bona- 
parte, who  assumed  an  appearance  of  great  interest  in  the  expedition, 
and  visited  the  sea-coasts  under  pretence  of  arranging  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops ;  but  he  was  not  likely  to  risk  his  for- 
tunes in  England  while  the  sea  was  commanded  by  his  enemies. 
He  persuaded  the  Directory  that  a  more  severe  blow  could  be  dealt 
upon  England  by  a  descent  upon  Egypt,  the  highroad  to  India, 
whence  succour  could  be  sent  to  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore, 
who,  after  he  had  been  crushed  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  again, 
relying  for  success  upon   French  arms,  thinking  of  renewing  war. 
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To  Bonaparte  private  ambition  was  no  doubt  a  main  reason  for  tkis 
resolution.     The  state  of  Europe  was  very  threatening.    A  second 
coaUtion  was  getting  itself  formed.     In  none  of  the  new  repubUcs, 
neither  HoUaJid,  nor  Smtzerland,  nor  Rome,  in  all  of  which  con- 
stitutions had  been  forced  on  the  people  against  their  will  was  there 
a  cordial  love  for  France.    But  Bonaparte,  who,  as  he  said,  did  not 
consider    "the    pear  ripe,"    was  willing    that    the   bad    manage- 
ment  and  failures  of  the  Directory  should  ripen  it  before  he  raised 
his  hands  to  pluck  it.    His  imagination  too,  which  always  played  a 
powerful  part  in  his  resolutions,  was  fired  with  the  notion  of  an  Eastern 
empire,  whence,  as  he  said,  he  should  return  and  take  Europe  m  rtvzr^. 
On  the  19th  of  May  1798,  the  array  of  France,  36,000  strong,  sailed 
from  Toulon  harbour,  escorted  by  30  vessels  of  war,  72 
S^i        smaUer  vessels,  and   carried  in  400  transports.      The 
^^''-  expedition  was  a  strange  one  ;  not  only  was  Egypt  to 

be  conquered,  it  was  to  be  scientificaUy  explored,  and  a  number  of 
learned  and  scientific  men  were  mixed  with  the  generals  that  sur- 
rounded thebr  commander.  Before  reaching  Egypt  a  strong  point 
was  secured  to  give  the  French  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Malta,  by  treason  and  for  money,  gave  up 
the  island  to  Bonaparte.  Thence  he  sailed  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and 
ten  days  afterwards  reached  Alexandria. 

Thence  he  marched  towards  Cairo,  which  he  conquered,  alter  win- 
Battle  of  ning  on  the  road  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  over  the 

fhe  p^lmid..  Mamelukes,  a  warrior  caste  sprung  originaUy  from  Cir- 
cassian slaves,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt.  It  wa« 
the  old  story  of  undisciplined  valour  breaking  itself  against  the 
firm  squares  of  a  disciplined  Western  army.  Murad  Bey,  the  Mameluk 
commander,  withdrew  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  French  entered 
Cairo.  Bonaparte  at  once  set  to  work  to  organize  the  country,  and 
in  his  eagerness  to  conciliate  the  people,  hinted  that  he  too  beheved 
in  Mahomet.  The  absolute  atheism,  however,  of  the  French  troops, 
and  this  cynical  readiness  to  change  his  creed,  only  exasperated  the 

Turks  against  him.  ,     -n       i. 

Nelson  had  been  watching  the  port  of  Toulon,  but  the  French 
fleet  gave  him  the  slip.    From  the  19th  of  May  tiU  the  1st  of  AuguBt 
he  was  in  vain  pursuit,  not  knowing  where  the  expedition  had  gone. 
On  that  day  he  came  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  con- 
fha  nV/  sisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  which  was 

Aug.  a.  iTM.       ^^  i  Orient,'  with  120  guns,  and  four  frigates.     Nelson's 
own  fleet  consisted  also  of  thirteen  ships,  but  none  of  them  were 


larger  than  seventy-fours,  and  he  had  but  one  frigate  and  a  brig. 
The  enemy  were  very  advantageously  placed  at  anchor  along  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  In  front  of  them  lay  an  island  with  a 
fort,  their  flanks  were  covered  by  gunboats.  They  believed  their 
position  unassailable.  But  Nelson  quickly  determined,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  anchored  fleet,  that  there  must  be  sufficient  water 
for  his  ships  between  the  French  and  the  shore.  He  boldly  ordered 
some  of  his  vessels  to  sail  inside.  The  left  of  the  French  line  was 
thus  enveloped  and  placed  between  two  fires.  Nelson  began  the 
fight  at  once,  although  it  was  six  in  the  evening.  It  raged  the 
whole  night.  In  less  than  two  hours,  however,  five  of  the  French 
ships  had  struck,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  '  Orient '  caught  fiie  and 
blew  up.  When  the  battle  closed  about  six  the  following  morning, 
nine  of  the  French  ships  had  been  taken  and  two  had  been  burnt. 
Want  of  frigates,  and  the  damages  sustained  by  his  own  fleet,  pre- 
vented  Nelson  from  pursuing  the  two  remaining  French  ships, 
which  sailed  away  almost  unhurt.  The  same  causes  prevented  him 
from  destroying  completely  the  French  transports.  This  victory 
shut  up  the  beat  French  army  with  its  great  commander  useless  in 
Egypt,  and  excited  the  enthusiasm  and  hopes  of  all  the  conquered 
countries  in  Europe. 

But  meanwhile  Pitt  had  been  able  to  set  on  foot  a  second  great 
coalition.  Austria,  humiliated  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  far  from  discharging  her  army,  had  raised  its  Tm/o™ 
numbers,  and  demanded  some  sort  of  indemnity  for  '^°*^*^°°- 
the  successes  of  France  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Napoleon  by  his 
advance  upon  Egypt  had  himself  forced  the  Ottoman  Empire  into 
war  with  France.  The  princes  of  Germany,  though  not  desiring 
war,  and  even  now  treating  with  the  Directory  at  Rastadt,  could  not 
forget  the  loss  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Rhine.  Russia  was  also 
induced  to  join  the  coalition ;  for  changes  had  taken  place  both  in 
the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the  country  ;  since  1796,  Paul 
I.,  a  prince  of  scarcely  sound  mind,  had  succeeded  Catherine  in  that 
eountry,  and  Poland  having  been  destroyed,  a  road  was  open  for  him 
to  introduce  himself,  as  had  been  the  constant  desire  of  the  Russian 
monarchs,  into  the  politics  of  Europe.  Prussia,  where  Frederick 
William  had  died,  still  held  aloof  in  neutrality.  The  cement  of  this 
coalition  was  as  usual  English  money.  Naples,  in  the  winter  of  1798, 
had  raised  an  army  under  the  Austrian  General  Mack,  and  attempted 
to  rid  Italy  of  the  invader ;  but,  hated  by  its  own  subjects,  the  weak 
and  tyrannical  government  was  able  to  eff*ect  nothing.     The  King 
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had  to  fly  in  the  English  fleet,  Naples  was  changed  into  the 
Parthenopsean  Kepublic,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  was  thus  brought 
under  French  dominion.  The  frontier  line,  then,  against  which  the 
coalition  was  preparing  to  act,  extended  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  centre  was  the  mountain  mass  of  Switzerland. 
Both  parties  regarded  this  as  the  key  of  the  position.  But  the 
French  spread  their  troops  weakly  along  the  whole  length,  so  that 
Massena  in  Switzerland  seemed  to  form  the  centre  of  one  large 
army ;  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  separating,  by  capturing 
the  salient  angle  formed  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  the  armies 
of  the  coalition.  The  plan  was  not  a  wise  one.  The  opening 
successes  of  Massena  and  his  lieutenants,  which  brought  the  French 
into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  did  not  prevent  the  Archduke  Charles 
from  defeating  Jourdan  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine  at  Stockach,  nor 
Kray,  the  Austrian  general,  from  beating  Sch^rer  at  Magnano,  on  the 
Adige,  and  driving  him  behind  the  Adda.  Massena,  with  his  flanks 
thus  exposed,  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  also. 

These  successes  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  the  murder  of  the 

French  envoys  to  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  excited  the  French  to  fresh 

energy.     Sch^rer  was  replaced  by  Moreau.     Macdonald,  who  was 

holding  Naples,  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  all  the  armies  in 

the   centre   were   placed    in    Massena's    hands.     But 

Italy  reg&iii<d  ,  ■*■ 

by  the  Suwarrow,  a  semi-barbarian,  who  had  never  yet  been 

««'"***^  conquered,  had  arrived  to  take  the  command  in  Italy. 

He  pressed  on  with  great  rapidity  and  success.  Moreau  was  beaten 
at  Cassano  (April  27),  and  fell  back  behind  the  Po.  He  again 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Genoa  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
Macdonald  coming  from  Naples.  Suwarrow  was  thus  able  to  leave 
him  behind  him  and  threaten  the  French  frontier  ;  the  advance  of 
Macdonald  however  across  the  Apennines  obliged  him  to  turn.  He 
fell  upon  that  general,  and  after  a  three  days'  battle  upon  the  Trebia, 
beat  him,  and  turned  rapidly  upon  Moreau,  who  had  advanced  to  Novi, 
and  had  there  formed  a  junction  with  the  broken  army  of  Naples. 
But  both  Macdonald  and  Moreau,  as  unsuccessful  generals,  were 
removed,  and  Joubert  was  given  the  command.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  Suwarrow  attacked  the  French  at  Novi,  Joubert  was  killed, 
and  his  troops  completely  routed.  Italy  was  thus  lost  to  the 
French ;  for  in  Naples  Cardinal  Ruffo  had  raised  the  Calabrians, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet  both  Naples  and  Rome 
were  regained  to  the  cosdition.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Nelson 
committed  that  act  which  is  the  great  blot  upon  his  name.     He 
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had  become  infatuated  with  Lady  Hamilton,  wife  of  the  English 
minister,  through  whose  influence  his  fleet  had  been  provisioned 
before  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  who  was  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  execrable  Government  of  the  Bourbons,  exercised  practically 
by  the  Queen,  a  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette.  To  please  the  Court, 
Nelson,  who  arrived  at  Naples  just  as  the  French  and  Republicans 
had  completed  a  capitulation  with  Cardinal  Ruffo,  broke  off  the 
completed  negotiation,  and  insisted  upon  the  Republicans  capitulating 
without  terms.  They  were  thus  handed  over  to  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  the  Court.  30,000  patriots  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  for  six 
months  all  those  who  had  taken  the  least  part  in  establishing  the 
Republic  were  continually  exposed  to  the  danger  of  execution. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  were  to  have  been  completed  by  a 
combined  attack  of  English  and  Russians  upon   the 
other  extremity  of  their  line.    On  the  22nd  of  August,   wptw^  SST 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Novi,  an  army  under  Aber-  ^^^^  '^"*- 
cromby,  who  was  shortly  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  arrived 
at  the  Helder.     The  defence  of  the  country  was  intrusted  to  Brune 
but  the  allies  succeeded  in  landing,  and  captured  the  whole  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  TexeL     At  this  moment  the  hopes  of  the  aUies  were  very 
high,  and  the  French,  worsted  abroad  and  full  of  discontent  at  home, 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

The  news  that  Bonaparte  had  been  defeated  at  Acre  added  still 
further  to  their  depression.     To  complete  his  dreams  of   N»poieon 
Eastern  conquest,  and  to  forestall  the  attacks  of  an  army  Jj'j^/ 
gathering  on  that  side,  Bonaparte  had  marched  into  Syria.   May  21,  i7w. 
He  won  the  battle  of  El  Ariah,  took  Joppa,  where  he  massacred 
his  prisoners,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Acre  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel.    The  fortress,  which  was  held  by  Djezzar,  lately  a  robber, 
now  a  Pacha,  was  not  in  itself  strong,  but  the  French  operations 
were  rendered  slow  by  the  fortunate  capture  of  their  battering  train 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  English  commodore.     After  fifty  days  a 
breach  was  made,  but  the  brilliant  example  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and 
his  sailors,  who  entered  the  town,  encouraged  the  Turkish  garrison  to 
a  desperate  resistance,  which  rendered  all  efforts  at  assault  vain ;  Bona- 
parte had  to  retreat  disappointed-     "  Had  it  not  been  for  Djezzar,"  he 
said,  "I  might  have  been  Emperor  of  the  East."     The  story  of  his 
poisoning  his  sick  at  Joppa  is  untrue,  though  he  suggested  and  defended 
the  step.     With  a  broken  army  he  regained  Egypt,  but  he  was  still  in  a 
condition  to  beat  the  Turks  near  Alexandria,  at  what  the  French  call 
the  battle  of  Aboukir  ;  but  while  thus  victorious,  he  heard  news  of 
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affairs  in  Europe  which  led  him  to  think  that  the  pear  was  at 
length  ripened.  He  slipped  secretly  from  his  army,  accompanied 
by  his  four  friends,  Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Marmont,  and  set 
sail  for  France,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of  Kleber. 

Before  Napoleon  arrived  the  danger  of  France  from  without  had 

disappeared.     Jealousy  had  arisen  between  the  Austrians  and  the 

Russians,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  soothed  by  the  rough  behaviour 

of  Suwarrow  or  the  palpable  self-seeking  of  the  Court 

jMlouies  and         „  ,,.  ^    ,  ^  ^, 

diissters  of         of  Vienna.     It  became  necessary  to  rearrange  the  com- 

th«  coaution.  jj^^nds.  The  war  in  Switzerland  was  to  be  intrusted  to 
Suwarrow,  who  was  to  march  thither  and  effect  a  junction  with 
his  Lieutenant  Korsakoff,  who  was  already  in  the  country.  But 
before  the  junction  could  be  effected  Massena  annihilated  the 
army  of  Korsakoff  at  the  battle  of  Zurich  (Sept.  26),  and  when 
Suwarrow  had  forced  his  way  over  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  hostile  armies  instead  of  meeting  his  friends. 
He  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  making  an  extraordinary 
march  among  the  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the  Alps,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Coire  in  safety.  Believing  himself  betrayed  by  the  Aus- 
trians, he  refused  to  serve  again,  and  retired  to  Russia,  where  he 
died  in  disgrace.  Nor  had  the  Duke  of  York  been  more  successful 
in  Holland.  The  character  of  the  country  rendered  it  very  difficult 
to  advance,  while  the  want  of  discipline  of  the  Russians  on  the  right 
wing  entailed  a  defeat  before  Bergen.  The  town  was  indeed  after- 
wards taken,  but  loss  in  battle  and  by  ill  health,  and  the  want  of 
all  signs  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  induced  the 
English  to  sign  what  must  be  considered  a  disgraceful  convention  at 
Alkmaar,  by  which  they  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Holland,  and  give 
over  10,000  French  prisoners  without  exchange  ;  the  English  how- 
ever kept  possession  of  the  Dutch  fleet. 

In  India  the  English  arms  had  been  more  successful.    The  intrigues 
8  ccessin  ^^   Tippoo  with  the  French  having  been  clearly  dis- 

india  agaiiut  covered,  and  eftbrts  at  friendly  arrangement  having 
proved  vain.  General  Harris,  with  a  considerable  army, 
was  ordered  in  February  1799  to  march  upon  Seringapa- 
tam.  The  Governor-General  at  this  time  was  Lord  Momington,  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  himself,  as  Colonel  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  After  two  successful 
skirmishes.  General  Harris  appeared  before  the  capital,  which  was  a 
Btrong  city  well  prepared  for  a  siege.  In  about  a  month  the  place 
was  taken  by  assault  and  Tippoo  himself  killed.    This  success  placed 


Tippoo  Sahib 
and  the 
French. 
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the  whole  kingdom  of  Mysore,  with  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  in 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  (Oct.  16),  therefore,  Bonaparte  found  him- 
self in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  though  the  great  danger  from  foreign  enemies  Napoleon  re- 
had  disappeared,  the  interior  of  France  offered  him  *'»^^'  »^*  *■ 
everj"^  opportunity  for  laying  hands  on  the  Government,  comui. 
It  was  not  forgotten  that  during  his  absence  the  safety  ^°'-  ^^  ^^®'' 
of  the  Republic  had  been  risked,  and  its  hard-won  victories  rendered 
useless  ;  and  as  the  incapacity  of  their  present  rulers  had  been  even 
more  obvious  at  home  than  abroad,  all  eyes  turned  to  him  as  the 
natural  saviour  of  the  State.  Moreover,  now  that  the  first  fervour 
of  revolutionary  energy  had  worn  itself  out,  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
desired  order,  even  though  earned  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  Of  the 
tv/o  Councils  that  of  the  Ancients  was  decidedly  inclined  in  favour 
of  a  more  settled  Government,  and  it  was  through  it  that  Napoleon 
determined  to  work.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  For  a  moment  Napoleon  shrunk  before  their  patriotic 
and  republican  cries,  but,  urged  by  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  who  pressed  him 
to  action,  crying,  "  They  have  put  you  outside  the  law,  do  you  put 
them  outside  their  hall,"  he  recovered  courage,  and  his  Grenadiers, 
entering  the  hall  with  beating  drums,  quietly  extruded  the  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  was  accomplished  the  great  cowp  d'dtat  of  the  18lh 
Brumaire  (Nov.  9).  The  Directory  was  destroyed  ;  a  new  constitu- 
tion, spoken  of  as  the  Constitution  of  the  year  8,  was  established,  by 
which  the  executive  power  was  vested  nominally  in  three  consuls, 
but  really  in  the  First  Consul,  Bonaparte,  who  thus  became  practically 
Dictator.  His  measures  were  anti-revolutionary,  his  object  being  to 
restore  confidence  and  to  heal  faction.  With  his  thoughts  thus 
turned  to  the  reorganization  of  France,  he  desired  to  be  free  for  the 
present  from  foreign  wars,  and  one  of  his  earliest  steps  was  to  make 
overtures  with  the  continental  powers.  To  England  he  made  pro- 
posals of  peace  in  a  letter  addressed  immediately  to  the  King  (Dec. 
25).  This  was  of  course  a  grave  breach  of  the  etiquette  of  courts,  and 
the  letter  was  answered  by  GrenviDe  in  anything  but  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  while  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  was  thrown  upon  the  French, 
with  whom  the  English  minister  declined  to  enter  into  negotiations 
60  long  as  the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  those  "  whom  the 
Revolution  had  so  recently  placed  in  the  exercise  of  power."  Some 
more  correspondence  ensued,  but  the  English  ministers  positively 
refused  to  treat.     It  is  certain  that  Napoleon's  offer  was  merely  tc 
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gain  time;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dictatorial  tone  of  Grenville'e 
reply  could  not  but  be  very  irritating  to  the  French. 

The  weary  war  therefore  continued,  and  before  the  year  was  ovei 
„     ,  the  position  of  affairs   abroad   had   so   changed   that 

Napoleon  re-  -^  ••ivvj. 

gains  the  North  England  was  uo  longer  able  to  maintain  the  haughty 
of  Italy.  ^^^^  which  had  been  adopted.     War  in  the  hands  of 

Bonaparte  was  a  very  different  thing  from  war  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directory.  In  April  the  French  were  again  across  the  Khine,  and 
the  Austrians  driven  behind  the  Inn  ;  while  in  Italy,  though  Genoa, 
the  last  town  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  surrendered,  its  danger 
was  turned  to  immediate  advantage  by  Bonaparte.  Under  pretence 
Napoleon'!  of  Collecting  an  army  for  its  relief,  he  massed  his  troops 
victoriei.  jjj  the  neighbourhood  of  Dijon,  and  while  all  eyes  were 

directed  towards  the  siege,  he  suddenly  pushed  across  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  and  appeared  at  Ivrea  on  the  rear  of  the  besieging  army. 
Melas,  who  commanded  the  Austrians,  at  length  perceived  his  danger. 
He  ordered  Otto,  his  lieutenant,  to  raise  the  siege,  with  the  intention  of 
concentrating  his  troops  ;  his  orders  were  disregarded,  and  Genoa  was 
taken,  but  the  delay  was  fataL  It  gave  time  for  Bonaparte  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and,  turning  backwards,  to  place  himself 
between  Melas  and  Mantua,  whither  that  general  was  now  anxious 
to  withdraw.  A  decisive  battle  was  brought  on  before  Alessandria, 
from  which  stronghold  the  Austrians  advanced,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
against  the  French  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.  The  Austrians,  more 
numerous  than  the  French,  had  apparently  won  the  battle,  and  by 
three  o'clock  the  whole  French  army  had  retreated.  Melas  withdrew 
to  rest,  leaving  what  he  beHeved  to  be  a  pursuit  in  the  hands  of 
General  Zach ;  but  the  French  army,  reinforced  by  the  reserves, 
and  headed  by  Desaix,  made  a  great  tinal  effort.  The  Austrians, 
who  had  advanced  too  rashly  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pursuit,  were 
unable  to  withstand  his  charge ;  they  broke,  and  their  victory 
was  changed  into  a  disastrous  defeat.  On  the  following  day,  with 
the  victorious  army  in  his  front,  and  the  liberated  garrison  of  Genoa 
in  his  rear,  the  Austrian  general,  seeing  no  hope,  entered  into  a 
convention,  called  the  Convention  of  Alessandria,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  North  Italy  was  surrendered  to  the  French. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  change  this  Convention  into  a  more 
general  peace,  and  a  Congress  was  held  for  this  purpose  at  Lune- 
ville,  but  the  English  Cabinet  was  much  divided  iu  its  own  views, 
the  Austrian  Government  acted  with  extreme  duplicity,  and  Napo- 
leon demanded  a  separate  treaty  with  the  two  belligerent  powers, 
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which  Austria,  knowing  its  weakness  when  separate  from  England, 
was  afraid  to  grant.    The  Congress  came  to  nothing,  and  in  Novem- 
ber the  army  under  Moreau  renewed  the  campaign.   B^t^ieof 
The  Austrians  were  determined  to  hold  the  line  of  the   Hoheniindtn, 
Inn,  but  their  troop8,  very  badly  commanded  by  Arch-  ""'  '■  "'"'• 
duke  John,  were  attacked  in  the  forest  of  Hohenlinden,  and  sus- 
tained a  crushing  defeat.     Their  loss  is  put  at  25,000  men  and  100 
guns.     There  could  no  longer  be  any  question  in  the  matter,  and 
the  Emperor  had  no  choice,  if  he  would  save  his  capital,   y^eaty  of 
but  to  sue  for  a  separate  peace.    By  the  Treaty  of  Lun^-   Lun6viiie. 
ville  (Feb.  9,  1801)  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  was  again     *  '  ' 
ceded  to  France. 

It  needed  but  a  breach  with  Russia  to  leave  England  single- 
handed  in  opposition  to  France.  The  Emperor  Paul,  but  little 
removed  from  madness,  had  seen  with  disgust  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
in  Switzerland,  and  beHeved  that  in  the  joint  expedition  to  Holland 
his  army  had  been  wilfully  sacrificed.  He  was  also  smitten  with 
extreme  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Bonaparte,  who  BuMia  deserts 
took  care  to  flatter  this  feeling  and  to  intrigue  against  "*•  coaution. 
English  influence.  The  old  question  of  the  right  of  search  gave 
Paul  a  pretext  to  break  with  his  allies.  The  doctrine  of  the 
English,  accepted  generally  as  the  law  of  nations,  was  that  a 
belligerent  had  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband 
of  war  or  for  property  of  the  enemy.  The  Northern  powers  claimed 
that  the  neutral  flag  should  cover  the  cargo,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war.  This  had  been  their  view  for  many  years,  and, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780.^ 
This  view  they  had  not  been  able  to  enforce,  but  it  was  quite  an 
open  question  whether  ships  under  convoy  of  a  man-of-war  could  be 
searched.  On  this  point  the  English  and  the  Danes  twice  came  into 
collision  ;  but  during  the  sunmier  of  1800  an  amicable  arrangement 
had  been  arrived  at.  Paul  however  refused  to  let  the  matter  drop  ; 
he  took  it  up  as  an  injury  to  the  whole  Northern  powers,  laid  an 
embargo  upon  all  English  property  in  Russia,  made  prisoners  300 
merchant  seamen,  and  renewed  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  was 
joined  willingly  by  Sweden,  and  under  pressure  by  Denmark  also. 
The  English  Government  at  once  retaliated  by  an  embargo  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  allied  nations  ;  and  England  was  thus  left  completely 
singlehanded,  for  her  allies  in  the  south  of  Europe  were  much  too 
weak  to  afford  her  any  assistance,  while  her  maritime  superiority 
seemed  seriously  compromised  by  the  action  of  the  Baltic  powers. 
*  The  views  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  have  been  iince  accepted  by  Europe. 
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Nor  was  it   only  abroad  that  danger  seemed  impending.     The 
condition  of  the   country  was  rendered  miserable  both  by  heavy 
Internal  condi-     taxes  and  by  the  pressure  of  two  years  of  scarcity, 
tion  of  England.    Com  had    riseu    to  the  unprecedented   price  of    120 
shillings  the  quarter,  a  price  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
maintained  under  any  reasonable  system  of  political  economy.     But 
at  this  time  it  was  held  in  the  last  degree  dangerous  to  admit  com 
from  abroad,  partly  because  it  was  thought  that  a  nation  should 
trust  to  its  own  resources  for  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  partly 
because  it  was  believed  that  a  diminution  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
must  inevitably  foUow  from  large  importations,  was  a  disastrous 
thing  for  the  nation.     Nor  was  this  all,  the  arrangements  of  the  pooi 
law  were  such  that  it  became  necessary  to  maintain  high  prices  in 
the  agricultural  districts.      The    received    opinion    was    that   the 
increase  of  population,  irrespective  of  the  powers  of  employing  it, 
was  a  distinct  advantage.     Premiums  were  given  for  eariy  marriages, 
and  assistance  granted  from  the  rates  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
in  a  family.     The  natural  tendency  was  a  fearful  increase  of  popula- 
tion, depending  for  the  most  part  on  the   rates,  which  were  therefore 
luordinately  high.       It   thus   became   possible   for  the  farmers  to 
pursue  the  plan   they  have   always  regarded   as  most  conducive 
to  their   interests,   and  to  drive   down  the  wages  to  the  lowest 
point ;    the  people  were  reduced  to  a  condition  little  above  serf- 
dom;  and  to  enable  the  agricultural  districts  to  support  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rates  high  prices  had  to  be  maintained     The  condi- 
tion of  the  country  districts  was  thus  kept  tolerably  even,  and  the 
burden  of  the  high  prices  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  indus- 
trious population  of  the  towns.     It  was  natural  that  a  House  oi 
CJommons  returned  chiefly  by  the  landowners  should  favour  protec- 
tive duties  which  thus  rendered  them  at  once  absolute  masters  of 
their  peasantry  and  threw  the  burden  of  their  increased  expenditure 
upon  the  towns.     But  such  a  state  of  things  produced  much  sufi'er- 
ing,  and  suffering  produced  riots,  which  the  folly  and  ignorance  oi 
the  judges  increased.     From  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  downwards,  they 
seemed  to  have  combined  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  com  factors, 
whom  they  charged  with  the  obsolete  crimes   of  forestalling  and 
engrossing.     Punishment  was  indeed  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  buy- 
ing corn  and  selling  it  at  a  higher  price  in  the  same  market.     The 
people  naturally  took  their  cue  from  these  blind  leaders,  and  com 
riots  were  very  prevalent.     It  is  of  course  plain  that  whatever  tends 
to  the  husbanding  of  resources  and  to  the  equalization  of  prices  i^ 
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really  advantageous,  and  that  the  corn  factors,  in  carrying  out  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  were  a  most  useful  set  of  men. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  Pitt  thought  it  expedient  to  have  an 
autumn  session.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  think  that  Antumn  session, 
some  extraordinary  measures  were  desirable  to  alleviate  °*='  ^*<><'- 
the  distress,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  he  was  perhaps 
right.  But  Grenville,  a  more  rigid  follower  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  was  much  opposed  to  any  tampering  with  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.^  When  Parliament  met  the 
action  of  the  judges  was  gravely  censured,  and  several  remedial 
measures  were  introduced,  such  as  bounties  on  importation  of  grain, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  corn  in  distilling  and  starch 
making,  and  (though  this  proved  a  useless  and  pernicious  measure) 
of  the  use  of  any  but  brown  bread.  Large  subscriptions  were  also 
made  to  alleviate  the  distress. 

The  Parliament  which  assembled  early  the  following  year  (1801) 
was  the  first  united  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and   ntt  proposes 
Ireland,  and  but  a  few  days  of  its  existence  had  elapsed   t  ^,f  ^«"f 

X     c  ,  -,  ,,  ^  Relief  Bill. 

betore  a  great  and  most  unexpected  change  took  place  isoi. 
in  the  position  of  affairs.  There  had  long  been  a  want  of  harmony 
among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  war ;  but 
there  had  now  arisen  an  even  more  formidable  question.  The  union 
had  been  effected  by  much  bribery  in  money,  titles,  and  places  ; 
these  promises  had  all  been  fulfilled.  But  there  was  one  section  of 
the  Irish  whose  opposition  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  measure 
but  to  which  such  promises  could  not  be  made.  The  tacit  support, 
or  at  all  events  neutrality,  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
secured  by  a  vague  but  very  well-understood  promise  that  their 
claims  should  be  considered  under  the  new  arrangement.  It  is 
certain  that  both  Castlereagh  and  Cornwallis  understood  that  this 
was  so,  and  Pitt  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  make  an  effort  to  fulfil 
this  promise.  The  matter  had  been  talked  over  in  the  Cabinet. as 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1799,  and  was  formally  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  end  of  September  1800.  The 
Chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  was  at  that  time  in  attendance  upon 
the  King  at  Weymouth.  He  was  a  man  of  a  base  and  time-serving 
nature.  At  this  Cabinet  he  displayed  his  hostility  to  any  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  and  used  his  opportunity  to  instil  into 

*  The  error  of  Grenville's  position  lay  in  this,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can 
only  work  uniwrioWy.  It  doea  not  follow  that  it  will  act  beneficially  in  a  single 
•ountry  under  protective  laws. 
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the  King's  mind  that  to  consent  to  any  such  measure  would  be  a 
breach  of  his  coronation  oath.  In  this  he  was  backed  up  by  Lord 
Auckland,  who  had  always  been  a  friend  of  Pitt's,  but  who  was  in- 
clined to  underhand  intrigue,  and  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
prejudice  the  King's  mind  against  Pitt's  policy.  Matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  when,  at  a  lev^e  in  the  beginning  of  1801,  the  King  men- 
tioned openly  to  Dundas  that  he  was  aware  that  such  a  measure  was 
in  contemplation,  adding  his  usual  formula,  that  he  "  should  hold 
any  one  who  supported  it  as  his  personal  enemy."  It  became  plain 
to  Pitt  that  he  could  hesitate  no  longer,  and  although  the  King  sent 
Addington  the  Speaker,  a  personal  friend  of  Pitt's,  to  persuade  him  not 
to  bring  the  matter  forward,  he  sent  a  letter  to  George  declaring  his  in- 
tention and  his  determination  to  resign  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  fulfil 
Pitt  reaigM.  his  promises  to  the  Irish.  The  King  wrote  back  urging 
^Jj^j^^^^y  him  to  remain  in  office  and  to  drop  the  measure,  but 
^801.  Pitt  was  determined,  and  the  King  Vas  forced  to  accept 

his  resignation.  In  his  place  he  desired  Addington,  a  man  of  very 
second-rate  ability,  to  form  a  ministry,  a  duty  which,  on  the  advice 
of  Pitt,  he  accepted.  The  resignation  of  the  great  minister,  as  it  was 
only  personal,  did  not  imply  the  resignation  of  the  whole  ministry^ 
but  aU  the  great  members  of  it,  Grenville,  Dundas,  Wiadham,  and 
Spencer,  retired  with  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Lord  Lough- 
borough's duplicity  received  no  reward,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
new  arrangements.  Lord  Eldon,  at  the  King's  own  request,  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Loughborough  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  earldom  of  Rosslyn. 

The  shock  of  parting  with  a  minister  he  had  so  long  trusted 
nineasof  brought  on  a  renewal  of   the   King's  insanity,  and 

the  King.  measures  were  taken  for  a   regency  under  the  same 

restrictions  that  Pitt  had  before  insisted  upon.  George  was  at 
this  time  so  popular  that  even  the  Opposition  treated  him  in  his 
illness  with  every  consideration.  His  popularity,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  well-ordered  domestic  life,  had  been  consider- 
ably increased  by  an  attempt  in  the  preceding  year  on  his  life. 
When  entering  Drury  Lane  Theatre  a  man  had  risen  in  the  pit  and 
discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  two  bullets  passing  a  very  little  above  his 
head.  The  miscreant  who  made  the  attempt  was  a  limatic  of  the  name 
of  Hadfield.  The  King,  always  remarkable  for  his  personal  courage,  had 
displayed  great  calmness  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  nation  had  been  much  excited.  Fortunatelv,  under  Dr.  Willis's 
treatment,  his  illness  was  speedily  mastered,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
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March  he  was  declared  convalescent.  But  his  illness,  which  he  him- 
self traced  to  Pitt's  conduct,  had  such  an  effect  upon  that  statesman, 
that  he  wrote  promising  never  to  reintroduce  the  Catholic  question. 
His  friends  did  not  see  why,  under  these  circumstances,  he  should  not 
remain  in  office,  but  Addington  naturally  objected  to  giving  up  the 
place  he  had  just  gained,  and  the  Government  continued  in  his  hands, 
supported  by  a  Cabinet  of  complete  mediocrity,  upheld  g,^.^ 
for  the  present  by  Pitt's  influence.  It  was  indeed  just  the  Addingum 
such  a  minister  and  Cabinet  as  suited  the  King's  weU-  "*^****^- 
known  views — safe,  conservative,  submissive,  and  without  command- 
ing ability.  Nor  did  the  great  country  party  object  to  a  change 
which  freed  them  from  the  imperious  domination  of  one  so  vastly 
their  superior  as  Pitt,  and  placed  over  them  a  man  whose  talents 
were  not  superior  to  their  own,  and  whom  they  might  hope  to  guide 
rather  than  follow.  Though  Pitt  acted  honestly  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  only  too  probable  that  he  regarded  Addington  as  a  temporary 
substitute  for  himself,  and  designed  to  return  to  power  after  the 
present  difficulty  was  over,  and  when  he  had  made  a  public  demon- 
stration for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  honour.  However  this  may  be, 
his  somewhat  lukewarm  support  was  before  long  changed  into  open 
enmity.  At  first,  however,  he  spoke  with  even  exaggerated  adini- 
ration  of  the  new  Cabinet,  which  in  the  House  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, while  great  successes  both  by  sea  and  land  somewhat  relieved 
the  nation  from  its  embarrassing  position. 

The  French  army,  deserted  by  their  great  commander,  was  left 
shut  up  in  Egj^t  under  the  command  of  Kleber,  a  The  French 
man  of  organizing  genius,  who  bid  fair  to  establish  the  *™y  ^  ^^^^ 
French  influence  in  that  country.  He  was,  however,  assassinated  by 
a  fanatical  Mussulman  (June  1800),  and  the  command  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Menou,  a  general  of  but  second-rate  capacity.  Before  this 
change  of  command,  a  treaty,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  El  Arish,  had 
been  completed  (Jan.  24),  by  which  the  French  army  was  to  be  allowed 
a  safe  return  to  France.  This  convention  was  concluded  on  board  the 
flagship,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  but,  mean- 
while, intercepted  despatches  had  made  known  to  the  Cabinet  the 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  the  French  army,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  that  no  treaties  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  admiral 
which  did  not  insist  on  the  surrender  of  the  French.  The  Treaty  of  El 
Arish  had  been  concluded  without  this  knowledge  and  before  these 
orders  had  reached  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  ^loreover,  affairs  in  Egypt 
had  much  changed,  for  Kleber,  indisrnantly  rejecting  all  idea  of  sur- 
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render,  had  at  once  proceeded  to  attack  the  Turks,  had  won  over  them 
a  great  victory  at  Heliopolis  (March  20,  1800)  and  reoccupied  Cairo. 
It  became  necessary  therefore  to  renew  the  war,  and  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  who,  with  Pulteney,  had  been  employed  in  fruitless  expedi- 
tions ac4inst  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  collecting  the  troops  employed  m  both 
expeditions,  in  number  about  20,000,  proceeded  to  Egypt.     Troops 
also  under  Sir  David  Baird  were  ordered  to  attack  the  country  from 
India     A  landing  was  forced  at  Aboukir  Bay,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  afterwards  Sir  John  Moore,  and  on  the  21st  of 
March  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandna  was 
LIxanSria.        fought,  whcre  the  French  were  thoroughly  defeated. 
March  21, 1801.    r^j^g  English  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  but  Genera^Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  him,  continued  to 
act  with  vicrour.     The  Grand  Vizier,  with  a  large  but  disorderly  Turk- 
ish army,  attacked  Cairo,  while  the  English  kept  Menou  besieged  m 
Alexandria.     In  June  Cairo  feU,  and  General  Baird  having  arrived  , 
from  India,  the  combined  English  army  compelled  Menou  to  capitu- 
late in  Alexandria  on  the  27th  of  August.     The  terms  of  surrender 
were  honourable.      The  French  army  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France,  but  all  ships,  together  with  aU  the  objects  of  art  which  the 
French  had  collected,  became  the  property  of  the  conquerors.    This 
success,  which  showed  the  unbroken  vigour  of  England,  tended  to 
accelerate  the  peace  which  was  gradually  becoming  necessary  for  aU 
parties,  and  for  which  negotiations  were  already  set  on   foot  in 
London  with  the  full  approbation  of  Pitt. 

Meanwhile,  but  a  few  days  after  the  victory  of  Alexandna,  the 
cloud  which  had  risen  in  the  Baltic  was  also  dispersed, 
Sle^aU        The  renewal  of  the  Armed  NeutraHty,  and  the  general 
^P'^  *•  conduct  of  Russia,  made  it  evident  that  that  country 

was  engaged  in  the  French  interests.    A  fleet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
with  Nelson  as  second  in  command,  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic. 
Negotiation  was  tried  with  the  Danes,  but  wholly  unsuccessfully, 
and  Parker,  a  dilatory  commander,  was  induced  by  Nelson's  energ}' 
to  consent  to  an   attack  upon   Copenhagen.     The  passage  of  the 
Sound  was  forced  without  loss,  but  an  examination  of  the  enemy  s 
position  showed  that  they  had  used  the  delay  which  had  been  given 
them  to  great  advantage.     Shore  batteries  had  been  erected  and  put 
into  fighting  trim ;  floating  batteries  established,  and  the  harbour 
covered  with  a  line  of  vessels  of    all   sorts  four  miles  in  length. 
Within  this  lay  the  Danish  fleet.    Nelson  offered  to  attack  with  ten 
sail  of  the  line ;  he  was  allowed  twelve.    The  attack  was  made  from 
the  south,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  on  the  outside  threatening  the  batteries 
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and  the  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  Nelson  began  his  attack.  Several  vessels  grounded 
and  were  rendered  useless,  and  so  hot  was  the  engagement  that  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  thought  it  better  to  hoist  the  signal  for  discontinuing 
action.  Nelson  declined  to  obey  it,  and  the  other  captains  took 
their  orders  from  him.  Many  of  the  Danish  ships  had  struck,  but 
being  constantly  reinforced  from  the  shore,  continued  the  fight,  it  is 
said,  even  after  they  had  surrendered.  This  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent ;  but  Nelson  took  advantage  of  it  to  write  a  friendly  letter  to 
the  Crown  Prince.  '^  The  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson,"  he  said, 
"  has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists. 
The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British 
flag  ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must 
set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  he  has  taken  without  having  the  power  of 
saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The  brave 
Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the  enemies,  of  the 
English."  He  then  agreed  to  a  truce  while  the  wounded  were 
moved  from  the  prizes.  Having  taken  advantage  of  the  lull  to  with- 
draw his  fleet  from  the  difficult  channel  in  which  they  were  entangled, 
he  went  on  shore  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  To  enable  him  to  attack 
the  Russians,  he  insisted  on  a  long  armistice,  which  a  threat  of 
immediate  bombardment  induced  the  Danes  to  grant.  The  English 
fleet  then  sailed  against  the  Swedes,  who  withdrew,  and  were  left 
unmolested,  while  the  fleet  proceeded  against  the  Russians.  On  his 
way,  however.  Nelson  received  the  news  that  the  capricious  despotism 
of  Paul  had  excited  his  courtiers  to  a  conspiracy,  which,  though  ap- 
parently aimed  only  at  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  had  in  fact 
ended  in  his  assassination.  The  accession  of  the  young  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  completely  changed  the  policy  of  Russia.  The  embargo 
was  removed  from  the  British  shipping  and  the  merchant  svamen 
liberated.  As  the  Armed  Neutrality  still  existed.  Nelson  would  have 
proceeded  to  strong  measures ;  but  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  satisfied, 
and  though  he  was  recalled,  the  complete  change  in  Russian  policy 
rendered  further  action  unnecessary.  In  June  a  treatv 
of  peace  was  signed  in  St.  Petersburg,  by  which  the  England  and 
Armed  Neutrality,  with  its  claims,  was  given  up,  but  ^^'"^*- 
the  right  of  search  accurately  defined.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
blockades  must  henceforward  be  really  efficient  in  order  to  be  valid. 
Blockades  by  proclamation  were  thus  abolished,  and  could  be  only 
sustained  when  the  blockading  force  was  sufficient  to  enforce 
them. 
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Bonaparte  was  still  threatening  an  invasion  of  England,  and  gun- 

PreUmiiutriei       bo^ts  and  rafts  had  been  collected  at  Boulogne     These 

ofpeac«.  the   Government  ordered    Nelson  to   attack,  but   the 

attempt  was  on  the  whole  unsuccessftil.    However,  the 

supremacy  of  England  on  the  sea  was  so  great  that  there  could  not 

be  much  fear  of  the  landing  of  a  foreign  army,  and  the  French, 

defeated  in  Egypt  and  thwarted  in  their  Northern  policy,  were  ready 

to  come  to  terms.     In  October  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  were 

signed.     By  this  England  gave  up  all  its  conquests  except  Trinidad 

and  Ceylon.     The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but 

open  to  the  trade  of  the  contracting  parties.     "  Malta  was  to  be  restored 

to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,^  under  the  guarantee  of  one  of  the  great 

powers ;  Porto  Ferrajo  was  to  be  evacuated.     On  the  other  side,  the 

Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  French 

were  to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Eoman  States  ;  the  integrity 

of  Portugal  was  to  be  secured  ;  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte, 

and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 

before  the  war.  "  * 

Although  the  preliminary  treaty  had  been  signed,  it  cost  some 
time  and  much  anxious  negotiation  before  its  final  ratification  in  the 
March  of  the  following  year.  These  negotiations  were  held  at 
Amiens,  on  the  part  of  England  by  Lord  Comwallis,  on  that  of 
France  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted  by  Talleyrand.  At  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  on  the  29th  of  October  1801,  the  minister  had 
been  able  to  mention  in  the  King's  speech  with  satisfaction  both  the 
opinioiu  In  preliminary  treaty  with  France  and  the  arrangements 

SStog^wTe"'  ^^^^  *^®  Northern  powers  which  put  an  end  to  the 
peace.  threatened  Armed    Neutrality.     By  the   bulk   of  the 

people  the  return  of  peace  had  been  hailed  with  extreme  delight. 
General  Lauriston,  who  had  brought  the  authority  for  signing  the 
preliminaries,  had  been  received  with  a  public  ovation,  the  populace 
had  dragged  his  carriage  through  the  streets,  and  London  and  other 
towns  had  been  illumiQated.  In  completing  these  preliminaries 
Addington  and  his  friends  had  acted  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
Pitt,  who,  at  heart  cordially  disliking  war,  had  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  Bonaparte,  having  now  obtained  the  supreme  power  in 
France,  would  probably  be  satisfied  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  himself 
pointed  out.  Jacobinism  had  been  already  checked  in  England,  and  the 
lesson  taupht  to  the  world  that  the  fruit  of  Jacobin  principles  was 

»  Malta  had  been  ceded  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  1530,  after  thej 
bad  been  deprived  of  Rhodes  by  the  advancing  Turks.  Bonaparte  had  taken  possession 
of  the  islaxul  in  1798,  while  on  his  road  to  Egypt,  a  Massey,  vol.  iv.  «i8C. 
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terrorism  and  anarchy,  and  its  end  a  military  despotism.  Seeing  the 
isolated  position  which  England  now  occupied,  and  believing  the 
causes  for  further  war  removed,  Pitt  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
peace,  although  the  concessions  on  the  part  of  England,  especially 
the  surrender  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  no  doubt  great. 
With  the  support  then  of  Pitt  and  of  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  the  ministry  found  in  Parliament  large  majorities  in  favour 
of  their  peace.  But  Pitt's  views  were  by  no  means  shared  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  late  colleagues.  Qrenville,  Windham,  and 
Spencer  clung  tenaciously  to  their  old  view  that  Bonaparte's  career 
was  but  beginning,  that  his  policy  would  continue  to  be  one  of 
aggression,  that  his  present  off^ers  of  peace  were  delusive,  and  that 
for  the  honour  of  England  and  the  safety  of  Europe  the  war  should 
be  continued. 

Before  the  preliminaries  were  ratified  abundant  proofs  were  given 
that  they  were  right  and  that  Pitt  was  wrong.     Taking  advantage  of 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Continent,  of  the  eager  desire  of 
Addington  to  secure  peace,  and  of  the  position  of  England,  which 
was  not  only  without  allies,  but  unable  while  negotiations  were  still 
pending  to  make  objections  upon  the  score  of  treaty  rights,  Bonaparte 
hastened   to   complete  his  ambitious  projects — by  the   Kapoieon»p- 
appropriation  of  those  smaller  States  which  had  already   propriatei 
fallen  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  France  (the  Re-   swit^iand. 
publics  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  North  of  Italy,   *^^  ^^y- 
now  called  the  Cisalpine  Republic),  and  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
French  colonial  power  by  means  of  a  great  expedition  to  reconquer  St. 
Domingo.     His  method  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  Republics 
was  craftUy  arranged  so  as  to  give  to  the  assumption  of  French 
supremacy  the  appearance  of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves.    For  Holland  a  constitution  was  drawn  up  in  France  of  a 
strongly  republican  chai-acter,  which,  when  rejected  by  the  National 
Assemblies  of  Holland,  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  and  being  accepted  by  a  very  small  minority,  while  the  rest 
abstained  from  voting,  was  declared  established  by  the  national  will 
(Oct.  17, 1801).     In  Switzerland,  not  yet  ripe  for  annexation,  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  French  minister  to  thwart  all  efi'orts  at  the 
formation  of  a  stable  constitution,  and  to  keep  things  so  unsettled 
that  an  appeal  to  France  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  made, 
while   French   troops   garrisoned   the   Republic  ostensibly  for   the 
purpose  of  keeping  order.     I^ess  delicacy  was  used  with  regard  to 
Italy.     The  chief  rulers  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  were  summoned 
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to  Lyons,  a  constitution  of  Bonaparte's  creation  given  them,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  elect  as  their  President  Bonaparte  himself  (Jan. 
1802).  The  expedition  to  St.  Domingo  was  made  still  further  to 
advance  Napoleon's  projects ;  for  thither  was  sent,  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  climate,  almost  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  the  only 
part  of  the  military  establishment  of  France  not  wholly  devoted  to 

him. 

Meanwhile  the  projects  for  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Piedmont 
Negotiation!  and  Geuoa  were  carried  on,  and  distinct  orders  sent  to 
fttAmieiu.  ti^g  negotiators  at  Amiens  to  withdraw  entirely  from 

discussion    the    affairs   of    Holland,  Switzerland,  and   the   Italian 
Eepublics,  in  other  words,  to  treat  with  England  as  if  the  affairs  of 
Europe  were  entirely  beyond  her  cognizance.     The  withdrawal  of 
these  points  of  discussion  left  little  to  be  settled  except  minute 
points  with  regard  to  fisheries  and  prisoners,  for  Bonaparte  also 
entirely  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
England.     The  only  point  of  interest  left  was  Malta.     According 
to  the  preliminaries   this  island  was  to  be  evacuated  and  to  be 
restored  to  the  Knights  under  the  guarantee  of  Russia.    But  a  new 
sovereign  was  now  upon  the  Russian  throne  less  likely  to  be  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  France.     Bonaparte  therefore  wished  to 
change  the  terms,  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  the  island,  thus 
rendering  it  useless  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  to  place  it 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  King  of  Naples  ;  in  other  words,  to 
render  it  at  once  worthless  to  the  English  and  an  easy  prey  to  the 
French  whenever  they  should  desire  to  reoccupy  it.     In  their  eager- 
ness   for  peace  the    English    ministry   consented   to  be  blind   to 
\  Bonaparte's  aggressions,  though  firm  upon  the  point  of  Malta,  and 
though  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  newly- 
organized  republics.     No  doubt,  what  the  English  meant  was  that, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  would  bear  what  Bonaparte  had  already 
done,  but  that  any  further  step  would  produce  war.     Bonaparte,  on 
the    other    hand,  argued    that   the  refusal  to  acknowledge   these 
republics  w^ts  in  fact  a  resignation  on  the  part  of  England 
JuTded!**"'  of  the  right  of  interference  with  them ;  henceforward 

March  27, 1802.  ^^^  couutry  could  uot  complaiu  although  they  were 
incorporated  with  France.  There  were  thus  a  number  of  outstanding 
questions  left  unsettled  at  the  peace,  which  was  finally  completed 
on  the  27th  of  March  1802. 

But  it  had  begun  to  be  plain  to  all  thinking  men  that  it  could  be 
but  a  short  truce ;  and  indeed  Napoleon  was  already  writing  that 
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"  a  renewal  of  war  was  necessary  for  his  existence,  as  the  memory 
of  old  victories  was  likely  speedily  to  pass  away."    In   Rapoieon  mi«. 
fact,  he  totally  mistook  the  temper  of  England.    Ad-  J^^^J*"*, 
dington's  ministry,  no  doubt,  was  pledged  to  peace,  and   England, 
was  anxious  at  all  hazards  to  make  it  durable.      The  people  of 
England  were  indeed  weary  of  the  war  and  eagerly  desirous  for 
peace  ;  but  they  had  lost  none  of  their  independence  and  pride,  and 
anything  which  should  prove  either  that  their  honour  was  attacked, 
their    commercial    activity  tranmielled,   or  their  independence  of 
action  limited,  would  easily  produce  a  reaction,  and  bring  them  back 
to  their  warlike  temper.    Bonaparte,  while  intending  to  renew  the  war 
sooner  or  later,  meant  to  keep  the  occasion  in  his  own  hands,  but,  trust- 
ing to  the  weakness  of  Addington,  he  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  exactly 
fitted  to  prove  to  England  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  immediate 
renewal  of  hostilities,  and  which  touched  the  sensitive  nation  in  its 
most  tender  points.     He  never  ceased  from  his  course  of  aggression, 
thus   treating   the    remonstrances    of    England    as    if  continue*  hi« 
they  were  completely  worthless  and  beside  the  point.   •K^Miiona. 
In  August  he  annexed  the  island    of   Elba,   in   September   the 
whole  of  Piedmont,   in  October   Parma    and    Placentia ;    and  at 
length,  taking  advantage   of  the  carefully  fostered   disorders   in 
Switzerland,  he  suddenly  occupied  that  most  important  military 
point  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  under  Marshal  Ney,  and  took  to 
himself  the  title  of  Mediator  of  the  Swiss  Republic.     It  has  been 
mentioned  that  he  refused  a  commercial  treaty  with  England  at 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  ;  this  under  the  plea  of  a  desire  for  the  protec- 
tion of  native  commerce  he  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  do«;  but  he 
now  obliged  aU  the  countries  dependent  on  him  to  adopt  a  similar 
course,  to  exclude  English  productions,  and  thus  closed  half  Europe 
to  English  trade. 

Not  content  with  this  conduct  abroad,  he  took  upon  himself  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  England.    "His   Demands  «ii» 
course  of  policy  was  such  as  to  be  wholly  incompatible   SJeSIi*" 
with  a  free  press ;   his  underhand  machinations  were   vr*n, 
certain  to  be  exposed  where  such  a  press  existed.    On  the  Continent 
he  had  succeeded  in  enforcing  silence  ;  in  Englamd  alone  an  un- 
fettered press  was  able  to  direct  its  assaults  both  on  his  policy  and 
his  character.     No  doubt  some  of  the  attacks  were  sharp  enough ; 
especially  had  an  emigrant,  one  Jean  Peltier,  established  a  French 
paper  in  London  called  L'AmUgu,  which  was  full  of  strong  invective 
against  the  First  ConauL     Again,  the  emigrants  had  not  ceased  from 
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forming  conspiracies  against  the  French  Government,  conspiracies 
and  the  expoi-  which  Bonaparte  delighted  to  exaggerate,  to  mmgle 
lion  of  the  ^^^  doubtful  chaiges  of  assassination,  and  to  connect 

SSff'*""     (whoUy  without  grounds)  with  the  Englifih  ministry. 
Those  emigrants  were  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  England  :  Otto, 
the  French  agent  in  London,  was  therefore  instructed  to  hrmg  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  to  demand  the  sup- 
pression of  the  obnoxious  papers,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  emigrants 
from  England.     Hawkesbury^s  answers  were  at  first  of  a  peaceful 
and  conciliatory  character.      He  repUed  that  he  would  consult  the 
law  officers  on  the  matter  of  the  press,  and  would  go  so  far  m  the 
matter  of  the   emigrants   as   to  withdraw  them   from   the   isle  of 
Guernsey.     This  answer  was  foUowed  by  still  more  peremptory 
demands,  requiring  effective  measures  of  repression  with  regard  to  the 
press,  the  withdrawal  of  the  emigrants  from   Jersey,  the  removal 
from  England  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  the  expulsion  of  all 
emigrants  wearing   the   orders   or   distinctions   of  the   old   regime. 
What  rendered  these  demands  more  grotesque  was  the  fact  that 
the  Moniimr,  the  official  paper  of  France,  was  constantly  full  of 
assertions  of  the  complicity  of  the  Government  with  the  attempts  of 
assassins  in  France,  and  of  libels  on  the  English  Constitution  ;  there 
was  even  an  English  paper,  the  Ar^m,  published  in  Paris,  a  counter- 
part of  the  AfMgu  of  Peltier.    To  demands  thus  formulated  no 
English  Government  could  afford  to  give  a  temporizing  answer,  and 
Hawkesbury  replied  that  the  freedom  of  the  EngUsh  press  was  Umited 
by  English  law  alone,  and  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  could  not  be 
curtailed.     At  the  same  time,  as  Peltier  appeared  to  have  exceeded  all 
legal  license  in  his  writing,  an  action  was  commenced  against  him,  and 
in  spite  of  a  brilliant  defence  by  Macintosh  he  was  found  guilty.^ 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  was  rapidly  changing  the 
feeling  of  England  and  rendering  war  inevitable.  It  became  evident 
that  no  longer  to  uphold  an  aristocratic  government,  but  for  our 
very  existence  as  an  independent  country,  we  must  plunge  into  war. 
coxuequen*  As  this  feeling  gained  ground,  so  did  the  desirfe  that 
***°«*  "*  when  that  war  should  come  it  should  find  England  in 

BngiMid.  the  hands  of  its  ablest  statesmen,  and  not  in  those  of 

an  incapable  man  like  Addington.  Even  from  the  first,  as  soon  as  it 
was  understood  that  Pitt,  in  deference  to  the  King's  weak  state  of 
health,  had  consented  to  forego  the  support  of  the  Koman  Catholics, 
his  immediate  friends  had  desired  his  return  to  office,  and  had 
regM-ded   as   false  his  position   as  the  supporter   out  of  office  ol 

»  Owing  to  change  of  relations  with  France  the  punishment  was  not  carried  out 
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Addington*s  weak  ministry.  Already,  in  November  1802,  Canning, 
the  most  eager  of  his  supporters,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Malmesbury,  had  set  on  foot  an  address  to  PiuVllit^/" 
Addington  begging  him  to  resign.  This  plan  had  been  *"•  ****• 
peremptorily  closed  by  Pitt  himself.  Indeed,  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  resumption  of  office  were  very  awkward.  In  some  sort 
the  creator  of  the  present  ministry,  and  known  to  have  had  a  share 
in  most  of  their  earliei  measures,  Pitt  could  not  come  forward  in 
opposition  till  some  flagrant  instance  of  incapacity  or  some  great 
national  crisis  should  justify  such  a  step.  The  only  other  hope  was 
that  modesty  (which  was  not  one  of  his  characteristics)  might 
induce  Addington  to  acknowledge  his  incompetence,  and  himself 
advise  the  restoration  of  Pitt  to  the  ministry.  Fully  aware  of  these 
obstacles,  and  feeling  his  position  an  anomalous  one,  Pitt  withdrew 
for  a  time  from  Parliament. 

During  his  absence  the  difficulties  with   France   continued   to 
increase,    and    the    signs   of  Bonaparte's   intention    of 
making  war  sooner  or  later  became  more  obvaous.     At  fx^liei  the 
length,  in   January  1803,  was  published   a  report   of  ""Ye"  iL 
Colonel  Sebastiani,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon,   «"»<»  Ireland, 
nominally  for  commercial  purposes,  to   examine   the   ^*°^' 
resources  of  Egypt  and  the  East  j   in  fact,  so  far  from  being  com- 
mercial in  its  character,  the  report  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
show  with  what  ease  Egypt  could  be  again  conquered  by  the  French. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  an  official  document  could  be  issued  by 
a  power  which  was  really  friendly.     At  the  same  time  Bonaparte 
had  sent  both  to  England  and  to  Ireland  agents  who,  under  the 
same   commercial    pretext,   were    really   minutely   examining    the 
resources  of  England  and  instigating  Irish  rebellion.     Nor  was  the 
question  of    Malta   as  yet  at  rest.     The  project  of    obtaining  a 
guarantee  from  the  European  powers  had  failed,  and  in  face  of  the 
constant  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 
evacuate  the  island  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  immediately 
occupied  by  the  French.     But  Bonaparte  was  still  anxious  to  keep 
the  occasion  of  war*  in  his  own  hands,  and  still  hoped  to  impose 
upon  the  feeble  ministry  of  England.     He  summoned   hi.  interview 
Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  to  an  inter-   ^^^^^ 
view,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not  desire  war,   P«b.  w,  wos. 
but  that  he  would  rather  see  England  in  possession  of  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine  than  of  Malta,  that  he  was  ready  to  attempt  a  descent 
upon  England  if  necessarj',  but  how  much  better  woidd  it  be  for 
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England  to  join  with  him  and  share  hie  spoUs  and  his  greatne^. 
Two  things  only  were  necessary  for  this,-the  suppression  of  the 
pis,  and'the  Loval  of  Georges,  a  Chouan  leader  -^  e-^^ 
from  English  protection.  As  for  the  counter-charges  of  the  appro- 
priation  of  Piedmont  and  of  Switzerland,  they  were  but  tofles  not 
S  mentioning.  Almost  immediately  after  tlus  the  Mm^Uur 
Im,  in  its  aiLual  account  of  the  condition  of  the  -tion  that  aB 
long  as  party  government  existed  in  England  an  army  of  500,000 
must  be  kept  on  foot  for  defence  and  vengeance, 
^is  was  too  much  even  for  Addington,  and  on  the  8th  of  March 
a  message  was  brought  down  from  the  King  to  the  Commons,  declar- 
a  message  w         _^  g  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  precaution  should  be 

r„UtT  adopted,  aUeging  for  this  the  ^'-'^"'fH'^^'TZZ 
M«cuu,  IMS.  .^iiich  were  going  on  both  m  Holland  and  in  trance, 
which  were  in  fact  intended  for  St.  Domingo,  but  which  m  the 
7everish  state  of  international  feeling  were  a  just  cause  of  ^^easmess^ 
In  Accordance  ^-ith  this  message  the  mUitia  were  on  the  11th 
ordered  to  be  embodied.  In  spite  of  all  that  Bonaparte  had  done  he 
pretended  to  be  indignant  at  this  step;  and  at  a  public  reception 
atte  TuUeries  accoLd  Lord  Whitworth  with  passionate  words 
,  accusing  England  of  driving  him  into  war.     Then  at 

'^Zl'  "iddilgton  began  to  yield  to  pubUc  feeling,  and 

Ji'^.Tt^'"  through  Lord  Melville  opened   negotiations   for   the 
return  of  Pitt  to  office.     But  a  frank  resignation  and  an  open  acknow- 
ledgment that  Pitt  was  the  better  man  of  the  two  was  beyond  him 
He  stipulated  that  Grenville  and  Windham,  who  had  throughout 
opposed  him,  should  be  excluded  from  the  new  arrangements      He 
M  Lord  Chatham  to  assume  the  position  of  nonunal  Prime 
Minister,  while  he  and  Pitt  should  be  equal  Secretaries.    Pitt  w^  not 
a  man  to  accept  a  position  of  even  nominal  subordination ;  he  did 
noTeven  hear  Lord  Melville's  proposition  to  the  end.    "Upon  my 
word  "  said  he  « I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  was  to  be. 
Ind  'th^  Eng  and  plunged  afresh  into  war,  while  aU  her  best  states- 
men were  stUl  excluded  from  office.     For  the  crisis  came  rapid  y 
nearer     The  feeling  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  ^nd  Addington  could 
ranger  withstand  it    An  ultimatum  with  regard  to  MalU  w^ 
drawn  up,  demanding  its  retention  for  ten  years,  its  surrender  after 
^t  perfod  to  the  i^bitants,  and  the  cession  to  England  m  its 
stead  of  the  isknd  of  Lampedusa.     Bonaparte  was  somewhat  Uken 
aback  by  this  exhibition  of  vigour,  but  as  his  answer  to  the  ultimatum 
wa*  not  satisfactory,  Lord  Whitworth  demanded  his  passporU,  and 
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withdrew  from  Paris  on  the  12th  of  May.     The  French  ambassador 
left  London  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  18th  a  declaration  wm  declared, 
of  war  was  published.  *'*y  ^*'  ^*®'- 

This  war  was  of  a  distinctly  different  character  from  that  which 
preceded  it.  The  one  had  been  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  aris- 
tocracy and  of  property,  in  a  panic  of  fear  of  the  growth  character  of 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people  ;  now  the  whole  nation  was  "*•  ''"• 
driven  to  defend  itself,  and,  while  defending  itself,  Europe  also, 
from  the  aggressions  of  a  gigantic  and  all-absorbing  ambition. 
The  outbreak  of  this  war  marks  a  change  in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  hitherto  acted,  nominally  at  aU  events,  as  an  agent  for  the 
propagation  of  national  liberty.  He  had  pretended  throughout  to 
be  spreading  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  he  had  met 
with  much  sympathy  from  downtrodden  nations ;  he  had  found  it 
easy  to  overwhelm  effete  and  unpopular  dynasties.  He  was  now 
entering  upon  a  war  against  the  people  themselves,  and,  though 
success  at  first  attended  his  arms,  when  it  became  evident  that  it 
was  not  assistance  against  tyrants  but  subjugation  to  a  foreign 
power  that  he  brought,  the  efforts  to  oppose  him  became  national, 
and  before  the  uprising  of  nations  he  ultimately  succumbed.  Bona- 
parte's first  step  after  war  was  declared  corresponded  exactly  with  this 
change.  Crowds  of  Englishmen  had  thronged  to  see  Napoleon 
with  their  own  eyes  the  condition  of  revolutionized  JjrEngSh 
France.  All  the  English  in  France  between  the  age  of  in  France, 
eighteen  and  sixty,  numbering  it  is  believed  about  12,000,  were 
suddenly  by  a  single  decree  taken  prisoners,  and  kept  confined  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  thus  spreading  sorrow  and  discomfort  broadcast 
through  England.  The  pretext  was  the  capture  of  two  ships  before 
war  was  declared ;  they  were  not  however  captured  till  after  the 
ambassadors  had  withdrawn,  nor,  as  has  subsequently  been  made 
evident,  till  Bonaparte  had  himself  ordered  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on 
the  English  shipping. 

Bonaparte's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  had  also  its  share 
in  rendering  the  war  truly  national.      It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
great  work  of  the  Union,  following  the  suppression  of  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
the  Rebellion  of  1798,  would  have  introduced  peace   discontent  in 
and  prosperity  into  the  island.     Nor  at  first  did  the 
hopes  appear  ill  founded.     Both  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant, and  Lord  Redesdale  the  Chancellor,  appear  to  have  believed 
In  the  rapid  improvement  both  of  the  physical  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  country.     The  Catholics,  although  disappointed  of  their 
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hopes,  seem  to  have  undeistood  the  state  of  affairs  which  obliged 
Pitt  to  refrain  from  the  further  prosecution  of  their  claims,  and  to 
have  postponed  all  idea  of  present  agitation. 

But  the  miserable  cultivation  and  the  prevalence  of  waste  lands 
in  Ireland  allowed  of  the  existence  of  an  extremely  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  peasantry,  and  among  them  it  was  not  difficult  to  excite 
again  their  old  animosity  to  England.  Bonaparte  took  advantage  of 
this  opening,  and  while  the  Peace  of  Amiens  lasted  many  French 
agents  seem  to  have  been  poured  into  Ireland,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  minutely  into  the  resources  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment there  and  of  establishing  a  connection  with  the  discontented 
peasantry.  Many  intercepted  letters  proved  to  Government  the 
existence  of  these  agents ;  their  presence  in  Ireland  was  excused, 
like  Sebastiani's  mission  to  Egypt,  by  the  assertion  that  they  were 
merely  commercial  agents,  following  a  system  which  had  obtained  in 
France  ever  since  the  time  of  Colbert.  Their  success  was  limited  by 
the  distaste  of  the  Catholics  for  the  French  Revolution.  In  spite  of 
Bonaparte's  intercourse  with  Rome  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Concordat  with  Pius  VI I. ,  by  which  he  established  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  France,  the  Catholics  could  not  forget 
the  destructive  doctrines  which  had  attended  all  the  former  steps  of 
the  Revolution.  It  was  therefore  among  the  republicans  only  Cnot 
an  influential  body)  and  the  ignorant  mob  that  the  agitation  took  any 
hold.  A  leader  was  found  in  Robert  Emmett,  the  son  of  a  Dublin 
Physician,  who  with   his   brother   had   been   more  or 

Emmett  ■  7 

RebeUion.  Icss  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  1798.     He  visited  Paris 

early  in  the  Peace,  had  personal  interviews  with  the  First 
Consul,  and  returned  home  ready  to  instigate  the  rebellion.  The 
other  leaders  were  Russell,  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  Quigley,  a  pro- 
fessional agitator.  About  Christmas  1802  the  conspirators  began 
their  operations.  Arms  and  powder  were  collected  at  depots  in 
Dublin,  and  members  of  the  conspiracy  were  enrolled.  Some  of 
these  informed  the  police  of  what  was  going  on.  The  explosion  of 
the  powder  in  one  of  the  depots,  and  the  discovery  of  pikes  there, 
still  further  warned  the  Government,  and  Emmett  considered  it 
necessary  to  hasten  the  outbreak.  Saturday  the  23rd  of  July  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  rising.  It  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  city 
riot.  As  no  soldiery  had  been  brought  into  Dublin,  it  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who  plundered  and  got  drunk.  The 
only  important  incident  of  the  riot  was  the  murder  of  Lord 
Kilwarden,  the  Chief  Justice,  who,  returning  from  his  country-seat 
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with  his  daughter  and  nephew,  was  met  in  the  streets  by  a  part  of 
the  mob  and  brutally  murdered.  The  arrival  at  the  castle  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape  from  the  murderers, 
at  length  set  the  military  in  motion,  and  the  mob  was  dispersed 
without  much  difficulty.  The  depot  was  discovered,  with  the  supply 
of  arms,  green  uniforms,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  provisional 
government  which  was  to  have  been  established.  Emmett  sought 
safety  by  pretending  to  be  a  French  officer  ;  but  the  French  were  not 
liked ;  his  flight  was  not  favoured  by  the  people ;  he  was  captured  and 
hanged.  The  importance  of  the  outbreak  lies  chiefly  in  the  disclosure 
of  the  deepseated  hostility  of  the  Irish,  and  the  necessity  laid  upon 
the  English  of  establishing  a  series  of  coercive  laws,  which  remained 
in  force  for  many  years,  and  went  far  to  neutralize  the  healing  effect 
which  it  was  hoped  the  Union  would  have  exercised. 

The  declaration  of  war  called  Pitt  from  his  retirement,  for  the  war,  in 
the  form  it  had  now  assumed,  seemed  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  all 
patriotic  men.  Pitt  therefore  again  appeared  in  the  House ;  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  see,  now  that  war  had  come,  that  no  laxity  was  displayed 
in  its  support,  and  returned  to  his  place,  intending,  as  he  himself  said, 
not  to  join  in  any  opposition  to  the  ministry  so  long  as  their  measures 
seemed  energetic,  but  to  forget  all  that  was  past  (and  many  things 
had  been  done  of  which  he  could  not  fuUy  approve)  and  devote  himself 
to  insuring  vigour  and  activity  for  the  future.  Few  positions  could 
now  be  more  embarrassing  than  that  of  Addington.  His  peaceful 
plans  had  come  to  nothing  ;  and  conscious,  as  he  could  not  but  have 
been,  of  his  own  inferiority,  and  of  the  general  desire  under  present 
circumstances  for  Pitt's  return  to  office,  he  had  now  to 
withstand  the  powerful  attacks  of  an  unusually  able  Addington'* 
Opposition,  and  the  damaging  criticism  of  a  so-called  p*'**"°'^ 
friend  whom  all  the  world  regarded  as  his  rival.  And  it  must  be 
owned  that  Pitt's  views  were  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Opposition  than  with  those  of  the  minister.  Grenville,  Wind- 
ham, and  Spencer,  the  consistent  supporters  of  the  preceding  war, 
had  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Fox,  its  consistent  opponent. 
Their  common  view,  which  was  shared  by  Pitt,  was  that  the  con- 
*  dition  of  the  country  was  so  critical  that  nothing  but  the  ablest 
possible  ministry  could  be  tolerated — that  the  present  ministry, 
consisting  as  it  fur  the  most  part  did  of  the  least  able  members  of  Pitt's 
old  Government,  was  wholly  incompetent  to  meet  the  present  dangers, 
and  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was  a  great  combined  arrangement 
by  which  the  administration  of  affairs  should  be  intrusted  to  men  of 
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all  parties  of  the  widest  experience  and  the  greatest  talents.  They 
were  naturally  anxious  that  Pitt,  whose  views  they  knew  to  be  almost 
identical  with  their  own,  should  openly  join  them,  but,  as  has  been 
seen,  although  he  shared  their  views,  he  felt  himself  still  bound  to 
give  some  sort  of  support  to  a  ministry  which  he  had  himseK  created, 
and  which  nominally  upheld  the  same  principles  which  he  had  always 
advocated.  In  this  trying  position  Addington's  Government  showed 
HiiTigoroM  very  creditable  activity.  Their  budgets,  with  which 
meaatires  p-^^  -^^^  ^<^  ^j.g^  \iQen.  discontented,  were  now  conceived 

Inefficiently  .       .    ,  .  .,        v » 

carried  out,  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  increased  burden  was  borne  by  taxation,  especially  by 
the  reimposition  of  a  property  tax,  and  loans  were  contracted  only  as 
far  as  needful.  Militia  to  the  number  of  about  70,000  were  embodied  ; 
an  army  of  reserve  50,000  strong,  raised  by  ballot  to  serve  for  four 
years,  voted  ;  and  by  a  Bill,  known  as  the  Military  Service  Bill,  the 
enrolment  as  volunteers  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifty -five  provided  for.  The  number  of  these  volunteers  speedily 
rose  to  beyond  300,000.  As  the  standing  army  was  kept  at  about 
120,000,  there  must  have  been  of  one  sort  or  other  upwards  of 
500,000  armed  men  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  The  temper  of  the 
nation  was  thoroughly  roused.  Pitt  himself,  as  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  raised  and  commanded  3000  volunteers,  and  caused 
considerable  offers  of  gunboats  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Government  from 
the  maritime  towns. 

But  great  though  these  preparations  were,  they  were  carried  out 
with  a  dilatoriness  and  want  of  energy  in  which  Pitt  and  the  Opposi- 
tion found  much  cause  of  complaint.  Windham  was  an  enthusiast 
for  the  regular  army  and  disliked  the  volunteers.  Pitt  pointed 
out,  that  although  volunteers  were  exempted  from  serving  in  the 
militia,  they  could  only  claim  their  exemption  when  properly 
enrolled  and  armed,  and  the  issue  of  arms  was  so  slow  as  to  throw  a 
great  damp  upon  volunteering,  which  this  exemption  was  intended 
to  encourage.  There  was  also  a  great  blot  in  the  administration 
which  afforded  plentiful  room  for  attack.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  great 
Increasing  ^s  an  admiral,   had  proved   himself   incompetent   as 

opposiuon.  tj^e  head  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  desire  of  the 
ministry  for  economy  many  of  the  gunboats  and  other  ships  had 
been  rapidly  broken  up,  and  the  stores  in  the  dockyards  sold,  much 
of  them  to  the  French  themselves.  Attacks  directed  on  these  points 
began  to  tell.  Other  circumstances  combined  to  drive  Pitt  to 
declare  himself.     He  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  great- 
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ness,  and   of  the   universal   feeling  that  his  present  position  was 
unworthy  of  him,  and  he  beHeved  that  he  was  the  right  man  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  Government  in  the  present  crisis.     It  was  with 
much  alarm  that  he  heard  that  the  King's  health  was  again  failing. 
There  seemed  every  prospect  that  a  regency  would  be  necessary. 
If  that   regency   were   established,   it   was   understood    that   Lord 
Moira,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  chief  adviser,  would  be  called  upon 
to  form  a  Government.      Pitt  declared  that  under  those  circum- 
stances he  should  be  compelled  to  decline  office ;   fearful  of  being 
thus    permanently  removed   from  the  ministry,   he   thought  the 
time  for   action  had  arrived  ;   if  he  was  to  be  minister  at  all  he 
must  take  steps  to  become  so ;  he  therefore  declared  his  total  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  ministry,  and  stated  his  intention, 
should  the  state  of  the  King's  health  permit,  of  writing 
to  him,  stating  his  views,  and  putting  himself  at  his  ti'L°de'rtake 
Majesty's  service  ;    he    desired,  if   possible,   a   broad   '^•<»°^«"^«»*- 
Government,   but   that   if  the   King    objected   to   that   he   should 
State  his  willingness  to  attempt  to  form  one  even  upon  a  narrow 
basis.     He  further  declared  his  belief  that  after  the  recess  the 
combined   Opposition  would   be  sufficiently  strong  to  compel  the 
ministers  to  resign.      Addington  also  was  so  conscious  of  this,  that 
when,  on  the  reopening  of  Parliament  on  the  5th   of  April,  the 
Opposition  assault  began,  he  authorized  Lord  Eldon  to  enter  into 
communication  with    Pitt.      Through    the  Chancellor   the  letter 
before  alluded  to  was  laid  before  the  King.     Meanwhile  the  minis- 
terial majorities  were  diminishing.    The  Irish  Militia  Bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  only,  at  that  time  regarded  as  very  small. 
On  the  23rd  Fox  moved  to  refer  all  Army  Bills  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.    His  motion  was  rejected  by  only  fifty-two  ;  while 
two  days  afterwards,  on  his  attack  on  the  Army  of  Reserve 
Bill,  the  ministerial  majority  again  sunk  to  thirty-seven  mi^r* 

in  a  House  of  443  members.      Upon  this  Addington   ^i*"  *»»"<>*• 
resigned. 

On  the  30th  Mr.  Pitt  was  informed  of  the  King's  desire  that  he 
should  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  new  administration ;  he  accordingly 
stated,  first  in  writing,  and  subsequently  (May  7)  in  a  long  inter- 
view, what  he  considered  best  for  the  country.    On 
three  grounds  he  strongly  urged  a  large  and  compre-   TSolS*^ 
hensive  ministry.    The  war  was  a  national  one,  and   °^"'^- 
promised  to  be  both  long  and  expensive ;  to  induce  the  nation  to 
make   the  required  sacrifice  unanimity  was  most  desirable.      To 
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wage  war  ainglehanded  was  beyond  the  power  of  England ;  but 
while  party  divisions  were  rife  in  Parliament  the  confidence  of 
foreign  nations  could  not  be  gained.  And  lastly,  if  the  King 
wished  to  keep  the  question  of  the  Catholic  emancipation  from 
discussion,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  formidable 
Opposition  certain  to  make  use  of  the  Catholic  claims  as  a  means  of 
offence  against  Government.  On  these  grounds  the  new  minister 
urged  the  admission  of  both  Qrenville  and  Fox  to  the  ministry ;  but 
he  here  found  the  King  obstinate,  Grenville  he  would  admit,  Fox 
never.  The  course  that  statesman  had  followed  with  regard  to  the 
American  "War,  his  strong  language  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  his 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  last  French  war,  had  rendered  him 
politically  hateful  to  the  King.  His  friendship  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  share  which  the  King  believed  he  had  taken  in  the 
direction  of  the  Prince's  conduct,  had  excited  his  strong 
totheKing'i  personal  dislike.  To  these  prejudices  Pitt,  in  an  evil 
opposition.         j^Q^  £qj  himself,  yielded.     He  had  indeed,  as  he  had 

already  stated,  intended  to  do  so.  He  consented  to  exclude  Fox 
from  his  arrangements.  But  he  still  hoped  to  win  the  support  of  his 
old  colleague  Qrenville,  and  since  Fox,  with  great  magnanimity,  told 
his  partisans  that  he  had  no  wish  that  the  King's  personal  prejudice 
against  himself  should  influence  their  conduct,  he  was  not  without 
hopes  of  strengthening  his  Government  by  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  Whigs.  These  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  two*  sections  of 
the  Opposition  held  separate  but  simultaneous  meetings.  In  one 
Grenville  declared  he  would  not  take  office  without  Fox,  and  his 
followers  accepted  his  decision  ;  in  the  other  the  friends  of  Fox 
He  fonns  a  determined  to  decline  office  if  their  chief  was  excluded. 
Tory  ministry,  j^q  resource  was  therefore  left  to  Pitt  but  to  form  his 
government  as  best  he  could  upon  a  narrow  Tory  basis.  The 
political  sections  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  draw  were  his  own 
immediate  followers,  and  such  of  the  late  minister's  as  did  not  feel 
themselves  pledged  to  follow  Addington  in  his  retirement  The 
result  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  continued  to  hold  office,  Lord  Hawkesbury  surrendering  the 
important  post  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  Lord  Harrowby,  and  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  the  Home  Office.  Dundas,  who  had  been  created  a 
Peer  as  Lord  Melville,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  while 
Lord  Camden,  Lord  Mul grave,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  also 
became  members  of  the  Cabinet,  which  consisted  of  twelve,  all  of 
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whom,  with  the  exception  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  were  in  the  Upper 
House.  Several  other  men  of  importance  were  admitted  to  subordi- 
nate offices  ;  Canning  became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  Huskisson  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr  Perceval,  the  future 
Prime  Minister,  remained  in  the  position  of  Attorney- General ^ 

The  change  of  ministry  implied  a  complete  change  of  policy.  As 
Addington's  ministry  had  been  from  the  first  intended  DMcuitiei  of 
as  a  peace  ministry,  so  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  office  ?»«' ■  porition. 
implied  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  it  was  with  very 
maimed  influence  that  it  entered  upon  its  work  ;  all  hope  of  acting 
in  foreign  affairs  with  the  full  weight  of  a  great  combined  national 
party  behind  him  had  disappeared  from  Pitt's  view.  The  same 
opposition  which  had  opposed  Addington  was  ready  to  oppose  him  ; 
while  Addington  himself,  unable  to  act  in  any  great  or  magnani- 
mous manner,  had  also  joined  its  ranks,  and  was  in  open  opposition 
to  his  old  friend.  It  was  with  a  majority  scarcely  larger  than  that 
of  the  ministry  he  had  succeeded,  supported  by  the  same  mediocre 
men,  and  aided  in  the  Commons  by  one  minister  alone,  that  Pitt 
found  himself  obliged  to  encounter  the  bitter  enmity  of  Bonaparte. 

The  necessity  for  energy  Pitt  probably  felt  more  strongly  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  Strange  incredulity  was  expressed  both  by 
Fox  and  Grenville  as  to  the  reaHty  of  the  invasion  with  Reai  ^^^^ 
which  Bonaparte  was  threatening  England.  Yet  it  is  ^0™  ftmoo. 
certain  that  the  intention  of  invasion  was  perfectly  real.  Bonaparte 
had  determined  to  carry  out  the  threat  he  had  let  drop  to  Lord 
Whitworth.  In  the  first  place  it  suited  his  policy  to  keep  bis  army 
together  and  thoroughly  employed.  The  temper  of  the  Parisians 
was  lukewarm  ;  he  felt  that  some  pressure  was  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  give  him  the  support  his  ambition  required,  and  such 
coercion  could  in  no  way  be  more  certainly  procured  than  by 
exciting  the  personal  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by 
unfolding  before  them  constant  visions  of  glory.  At  the  same  time 
his  exasperation  against  the  English  led  him  to  underrate  the 
difficulties  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  to  believe  in  the  real  practica- 
bility of  his  scheme.  The  minute  and  careful  preparations  in  which 
he  engaged  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the  invasion  was  a 

»  Lord  Stanhope  gives  in  his  Life  of  Pitt  the  following  list  of  the  broad  administra- 
tion  as  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt :— Treasury,  Mr.  Pitt;  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Mehille, 
Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  The  other  offices  were  to  have  been  given  to  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Grenville,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Chatham.  Mr. 
Windham,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Hampden,  Lord  Harrowby,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Canning. 
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mere  feint.  In  all  the  ports  of  the  Channel  boata  were  being  built ; 
even  inland  towns  with  any  water  communication  with  the  sea  were 
busily  employed  in  the  same  labour.  A  great  basin  was  constructed 
at  Boulogne,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  intended  to  allow  of  an  extremely 
rapid  embarkation  of  the  army,  which  was  encamped  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  fortifications  were  raised  to  render  the  flotilla 
secure  from  the  sea.  Yet  in  all  probability,  had  the  plan  been  tried, 
it  would  have  proved  a  failure.  The  boats  used  to  transport  the 
troops  were  to  be  of  several  classes  and  sizes,  and  the  mere  action  of 
the  tides,  which  are  of  great  strength  and  complexity  in  the  Channel, 
would  have  been  exerted  quite  differently  on  these  different  sized 
vessels,  and  would  almost  of  necessity  have  separated  the  flotilla  ; 
yet  the  whole  success  of  the  movement  depended  on  the  simul- 
taneous landing  of  the  army  at  one  point.  Moreover,  for  the 
passage  of  heavily-laden  and  flat-bottomed  boats  an  absolute  calm 
of  two  days  would  have  been  necessary,  and  a  calm  of  two 
days  is  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Channel ;  while, 
thirdly,  success  presupposed  the  complete  absence  or  idleness  of  the 

British  fleet. 

However,  whether  practicable  or  impracticable.  Napoleon  intended 
to  make  the  effort,  and  Pitt,  in  common  with  the  English  nation, 
believed  in  his  intention.  The  excitement  was  universal.  The 
preparatioM  countiy  was  entirely  occupied  in  drilling  and  warlike 
for  defence.  preparations  ;  martello  towers  were  built  along  the 
southern  coast,  beacons  rose  on  every  hilltop,  a  great  canal  or  ditch 
was  dug  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  Pitt  excited  the  ridicule  of 
QrenviUe  by  the  energy  with  which  he  superintended  the  numerous 
reviews  which  he  set  on  foot  through  his  brother  Lord  Chatham. 
Such  defences  have  been  derided  as  ridiculously  inefficient,  and 
certainly  neither  the  Kentish  ditch  nor  a  few  round  towers  mount- 
ing one  gun  each,  nor  a  half-disciplined  militia,  could  have  checked 
the  French  army  had  a  landing  been  effected.  The  real  value  of 
such  preparations  was  the  life  and  energy  and  courage  which  they 
roused  in  the  people.  The  more  real  work  of  the  minister  was  the 
restoration  of  the  national  forces  to  their  full  efficiency,  and  the 
effort  to  induce  the  other  countries  of  Europe  to  combine  in  with- 
standing the  dangerous  ambition  of  the  French  usurper. 

With  regard  to  the  army  the  great  ministerial  measure  was  the 
The  Additioiua  Additional  Force  Bill.  There  existed  at  this  time  two 
Force  Biu  systems  of  enlistment,  the  one  for  a  limited  term,  the 

other  for  the  general  service  ;  the  recruiting  officers   in  these  two 
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branches  had  entered  into  a  sort  of  competition,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  very  large  and  quite  unnecessary  bounties  were  offered  to 
Induce  men  to  enlist  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  systems.  A  second 
difficulty  was  one  which  constantly  attends  a  volunteer  army,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  recruits. 
The  intention  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill  was  to  obviate  these  two 
difficulties,  Pitt  thought  that  this  might  be  done  by  raising  an 
additional  force  of  50,000  men,  whence  a  supply  of  trained  soldiers 
could  be  constantly  passed  into  the  regular  army.  There  already 
existed  an  army  of  reserve,  collected  under  the  Reserve  Bill  passed 
by  the  late  ministry,  but  its  full  complement  of  50,000  had  not  been 
reached;  there  was  a  deficiency  of  9000  men.  At  the  same  time 
the  militia  had  risen  much  beyond  its  usual  numbers.  It  was  at 
present  74,000  strong,  instead  of  40,000  for  England  and  8000  for 
Scotland,  which  was  regarded  as  its  normal  strength.  The  present 
Bill  reduced  the  militia  to  its  old  dimensions.  The  remainder, 
with  the  9000  as  yet  unraised  men  of  the  army  of  reserve,  was  to 
form  the  additional  force  from  which  12,000  annually  were  to  pass 
into  the  army.  Parishes  were  to  be  assessed  at  a  certain  number  of 
men,  and  if  they  failed  to  supply  them  a  moderate  fine  was  to  be 
laid  upon  them,  to  go  to  the  general  recruiting  fund.  It  was  an 
attempt,  in  fact,  to  introduce  in  some  degree  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory service,  already  slightly  recognized  in  the  militia.  The 
newly-organized  body  had  this  also  in  common  with  the  militia, 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  regular  army  by  forming  second 
battalions  not  bound  to  8er\'e  abroad,  but  to  be  used  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  regular  army  when  it  was  required  for  foreign  service. 
It  was  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  when  military 
habits  were  once  formed,  in  finding  the  annual  12,000  to  feed  the 
regular  troops.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Opposition  was  brought 
to  bear  against  the  Bill,  which  certainly,  in  its  compulsory  clauses, 
introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  English  military  system,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  comparatively  weak  majority  of  forty  that  it  was 
carried  through  the  House.  As  far  as  the  naval  forces  increwe  of 
were  concerned  energy  and  activity  were  all  that  was  ***•  ^^^ 
required,  and  these  were  supplied  by  Lord  Melville.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  administration  he  could  boast  that  he  had  added  to  the 
fleet  no  less  than  166  vessels,  either  completed  or  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  while  during  the  same  period  600  ships  had  been 
docked  and  repaired. 

With  regard  to  foreign  affairs  Pitt's  position  did  not  at  first  seem 
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hopeful.     He  wished  to  follow  out  the  policy  of  the  last  war,  and  to 
Rapdieon  form  a  third  coalition.    But  Bonaparte  was  engaged  in 

ftUempto  t«         almost  the  same  process  in  opposition  to  England,  and 
eoAUtion.  the  chances  at  first  seemed  all  in  favour  of  the  success 

of  the  French  in  this  vast  competition.  By  the  Treaty  of  Lun6ville 
those  German  princes  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  advance  of 
the  French  to  the  Rhine,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  Tuscany  from  the 
House  of  Austria,  were  to  be  indemnified  at  the  expense  of  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the  Empire.  This  arrangement  might 
have  been  carried  out  without  much  difficulty  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves, but  the  avarice  of  the  great  powers  Prussia  and  Austria, 
and  the  difficulty  which  the  smaller  princes  found  in  obtaining  their 
restitutions,  rendered  mediation  necessary,  and  an  article  of  the  Treaty 
had  thrown  the  arbitration  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  He  had  used 
this  opportunity  to  flatter  Russia  by  suggesting  that  the  Emperor 
should  be  joined  with  himself  in  the  duty  of  arbitration,  to  please 
Prussia  by  unduly  favouring  its  claims,  and  to  foment  all  the 
rivalries  of  the  Germanic  body.  He  had  further,  on  the  rupture  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  suggested  that  some  of  the  points  at  issue 
should  be  decided  by  the  arbitration  of  Russia,  hoping  thereby  tc 
silence  for  ever  any  complaints  Alexander  might  have  to  urge  against 
him,  so  that  neither  that  power  nor  Prussia  was  disposed  to  be 
unfriendly  to  him,  while  Austria  was  exhausted  under  the  late 
heavy  blow  which  had  been  dealt  her,  and  much  occupied  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  other  German  powers.  But  in  spite  of  this  appearance' 
of  friendship  of  both  Russia  and  Prussia  for  France  there  were  secret 
causes  of  hostility  between  them.  Alexander  had  seen  through  the 
somewhat  barefaced  attempt  to  purchase  his  favour  by  the  offer  of 
the  position  of  arbitrator,  and  while  consenting  to  act  as  mediator, 
had  continued  to  urge  the  injustice  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
with  regard  both  to  Piedmont  and  to  Germany.  To  such  an  extent 
had  the  angry  correspondence  been  carried,  that  a  scene  had  taken 
place  (July  29, 1803)  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Russian  ambassador 
very  similar  to  that  with  Lord  Whitworth.  "With  Prussia  also  the 
ambition  of  the  first  Consul  had  prevented  him  from  completing  hi» 
work  of  conciliation.  He  had  displeased  that  Court  by  a  persistent 
refusal  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Hanover.  On  the  whole,  the 
feeling  of  Lord  Harrowby,  when  he  entered  upon  the  plan  of 
forming  a  coalition,  was  that  his  best  hope  lay  in  the  direction 
of  Russia;  but  that  all  Europe  would  remain  quiet  till  the  great 
invasion  of  England   should  either  have  destroyed  that  power  or 
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by    its    repulse    offer    a    favourable    opportunity    for    assaulting 
France. 

Napoleon's  own  conduct  went  far  to  remove  all  expected  difficulties. 
No  one  could  have  played  more  completely  into  the  Hapoieon'i 
hands  of  his  enemies.     A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  ooadnctwitk 
against  his  Government  by  the  royalists  ;  it  was  princi-   SlS^ti^ 
pally  in  the  hands  of  Georges,  the  Breton  leader,  and  of  ««"Pif»«y. 
General  Pichegru.     At  the  right  moment  the  Count  of  Artois  was  to 
appear  upon  the  scene,  and  the  Bourbons  to  be  re-established.     The 
police  and  Bonaparte  obtained  early  information  of  it.    Bonaparte 
made  use  of  his  knowledge  to  foster  the  conspiracy,  and  to  implicate 
General  Moreau,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  rival  since  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  only  of 
having  consented  to  be  reconciled  to  his  old  friend  Pichegru,  from 
whom  political  differences  had  separated  him.     Although  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  plan  included  the  assassination  of  the  First  Consul ;  and,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  Bona- 
parte sent  agents,  who  entrapped  two  of  our  ministers  abroad,  Messrs. 
Drake  and  Spencer  Smith,  into  consenting  to  the  conspiracy.     Of 
the  real  plot  they  knew  nothing,  but  were  led  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  some  royalist  scheme  and  to  lend  it  their  aid,    Bona- 
parte then  charged  them  publicly  with  having  joined  in  a  plan  of 
assassination,  demanded,  and  ultimately  (April  1804)  succeeded  in 
procuring,  their  expulsion  from  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  and  sent 
to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  a  coarse  and  virulent  attack  upon  the 
English  Government.     The  reply  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  (April  30)— 
for  this  took  place  during  the  Addington  ministry— to  the  effect  that 
England  had  the  right,  and  would  use  the  right,  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  political  situation  of  countries  with  which  she  was  at  war,  justi- 
fied the  conduct  of  England  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  powers,  and 
excited  a  strong  feeling  against  the  conduct  of  the  Consul.     The 
conspiracy  was  followed  by  a  still  more  startling  act  of  violence. 
Unable  to  secure  the  person  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  who  received 
timely  warning  of  the  plot,  and  burning  to  strike  some  blow  against 
the  Bourbons,  Bonaparte,  regardless  of  the  neutrality  of  Harder  oi 
the  country,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Baden,  there   ^^^^ 
captured  an  innocent  and  unoffending  Bourbon  prince,   matcl  21, 1804. 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  brought  him  into 
France,  had  him  summarily  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  imme- 
diately shot.     The  effect  of  this  great  crime  upon  the  crowned  heads 
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of  Europe  was  instantaneous,  and  was  not  decreased  when  Bonaparte 
threw  off  all  mask  of  moderation,  and  gave  an  outward 
Kro?  form  to  the  despotism  he  had  long  practised  by  declar- 

May  18, 1804.  -^^^  himself  Emperor.  But  there  were  still  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  before  the  Courts  of  Europe  could  be  brought 
to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  forming  a  coalition.  It  required  a 
whole  year  of  negotiation,  and  of  further  proofs  of  Napoleon's 
character,  before  Pitt's  object  was  attained. 

The  loss  of  his  able  Foreign  Minister  added  fresh  difficulties  to  his 
negotiations.     In  December  1804  Lord  Harrowby  was 
JSiJem^r'''' "  disabled  by  an  accidental  fall,  and  had  to  resign  the 
Dec  1804.  Foreign  Office.     His  place  was  supplied  by  Lord  Mul- 

grave  ;  but  Pitt  was  made  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  ministry 
by  the  severe  blow  that  the  loss  of  one  member  of  it  was  to  him. 
Addington,  since  his  retirement  from  office,  had  been  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  minister;  but  as  their  views  were  generally  similar, 
and  the  division  between  them  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the  sore- 
ness arising  from  the  manner  in  which  Addington  had  lost  the 
premiership,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  a  further  sepa- 
fe?^^^  ration.  Addington  therefore  rejoined  the  ministry, 
°'^^'^'*^'  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Sidmouth   and  the  office  of 

President  of  the  Council,  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  resign.  Pitt's  majority  was  thus  increased,  although 
the  strength  gained  by  the  adhesion  of  Addington  himself  to  his 

ministry  was  not  much. 

While  the  negotiations  for  a  coalition  were  continuing,  England 
carried  on  the  war  singlehanded,  and  before  long  such 
France.  power  as  Spain  possessed  was  added  to  that  of  France. 

To  support  his  vast  expenditure  Napoleon  demanded  subsidies  from 
foreign  countries  under  his  influence,  and  a  treaty  had  been  made 
with  Spain,  now  ruled  entirely  by  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  by 
which  a  considerable  sum  was  annually  paid  to  the  French  exchequer. 
Although  this  was  virtually  an  act  of  hostility  to  England,  the 
English  ministr}%  aware  of  the  weakness  of  Spain,  had  passed  it  over 
in  silence ;  but  at  the  same  time  our  minister,  in  February  1804, 
declared  that  the  preparation  of  any  naval  armaments  in  Spanish 
ports  would  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  war.  In  September  the 
English  admiral  on  the  coast  of  Spain  notified  the  existence  of  such 
an  armament  in  Ferrol ;  a  strong  note  was  written  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  and  ultimately  the  EngUsh  ambassador  retired  from 
Madrid  in  November,  and  in  December  war  was  declared.     But 
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already  in  October,  before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  English  had 
seized  four  treasure-ships,  well  knowing  that  the  money  would 
sooner  or  later  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  The 
justice  of  the  action  was  questioned ;  but,  considering  the  declaration 
of  the  preceding  February,  and  the  known  fact  that  Spain  paid 
subsidies  to  France,  the  seizure  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
justified. 

While  our  enemy  was  thus  strengthened  by  the  open  adhesion  of 
a  country  which  could  at  least  assist  him  with  ships  FaUnw  of 
and  convenient  harbours,  our  efforts  to  weaken  his  pre-  *"««'p^  *« 
parations  for  invasion,  which  were  continually  being  Nlp^iTon'meet. 
pushed  on,  were  unavailing  ;  descents  were  made  upon  the  coast  and 
a  few  outlying  boats  captured;  but  the  great  attempt  which  was 
made  in  October  to  destroy  the  flotilla  produced  no  result.  The 
expedition  is  known  as  the  Catamaran  expedition.  It  was  proposed 
by  means  of  vessels  filled  with  combustibles  to  bum  the  flotilla  in 
Boulogne  harbour,  but  when  the  fire-ships  were  sent  in,  they  either 
faUed  to  reach  the  vessels,  or  a  passage  was  made  for  them,  and  they 
drifted  harmlessly  through. 

It  was  only  outside  the  limits  of  Europe  that  the  English  showed  a 
decided  superiority,  and  that  great  successes  kept  up  the  hope  of 
both  ministry  and  people  during  this  fearful  period,  when  the  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  in  England  was  daily  expected,  and  when  as  yet  all 
Europe  seemed  to  hold  aloof  from  our  alliance.     Surinam  had  been 
conquered  from  the  Dutch,  and  in  the  year  1805  a  great   succe«i  of  tue 
war  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  India.    '^  *°  ^'"* 
Alter  the  capture  m  1799  of  Seringapatam,  the  capital   Mahmttai. 
of  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  the  territories  of  Mysore  had 
been  divided  by  what  is  known  as  the  Tripartite  Treaty  between 
the  English,  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Rajahs  of  Mysore,  whom  Hyder  Ali  had  dispossessed.    By 
these  new  acquisitions  the  English  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
great  Mahratta  power. 

The  great  empire  conquered  by  this  warlike  race,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Sivajee  in  the  seventeenth  century,  extended 
from  Delhi  in  the  north  to  the  Tumbudra,  a  southern   Mahratu**** 
tributary  of  the  Kistna  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Bay   *°'^^- 
of  Bengal  on  the  east  to  Gujerat  in  the  west.     The  authority  of  the 
Rajah  of  Satara,  nommal  head  of  the  race,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  minister  the  Peishwa,  who  resided  at  Poonah,  in  the  Western 
Ghauts.    His  authority  had  in  turn  become  nominal,  and  the  empire 
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was  broken  up  among  five  great  chiefs,  of  whom  the  Peishwa  may 
be  ranked  as  one.  The  others  were  the  Bonslah  or  Rajah  of  Berar, 
occupying  the  north  and  east  of  the  Deccan,  and  including  Cuttack 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Mahanadi  in  his  territories  ;  Sindia,  who 
occupied  the  north-west  of  the  Deccan  and  Kandesh,  and  whose  pro- 
perty extended  northwards  through  a  portion  of  Malwa  as  far  ao 
Delhi,  of  which  he  held  possession,  and  westward  into  Gujerat,  where 
he  had  considerable  property  ;  Holkar,  who  lay  almost  entirely  in 
the  Malwa,  north  of  the  Vindyha  range  of  mountains,  to  the  east 
of  Sindia,  between  him  and  Berar  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Guicowar,  who 
possessed  in  Gujerat  all  except  those  territories  that  were  in  the 
hands  of  Sindia.  He  alone  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  preserved  neu- 
trality during  this  great  war.  To  the  south  of  the  Mahratta  states 
lay  that  part  of  the  Deccan  which  was  governed  by  the  Nizam,  now 
tributary  to  the  English ;  and  south  of  his  dominions,  touching  on 
its  north-west  the  southern  extreme  of  the  Mahratta  country,  was 
Mysore.  All  three  Presidencies  were  therefore  in  contact  with  one 
or  other  of  the  Mahratta  states. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Mahrattas  were  at  war  among 
themselves,  and  Holkar,  in  his  rivalry  with  Sindia,  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  expel  the  Peishwa  from  Poonah,  and  to  set  up  a  creature 
of  his  own  there.  The  deposed  Peishwa  sought  an  asylum  among 
the  English  in  Bombay.  The  presence  of  the  predatory  chief  Holkai 
in  the  south  induced  the  English  to  occupy  their  northern  frontier 
in  Mysore  with  an  army  of  observation.  While  things  were  in  this 
position  the  Peishwa  offered  to  enter  into  a  perpetual  treaty  with 
the  English  if  they  would  reinstate  him  in  Poonah.     Lord  Wellesley 

Lcrdweueiiey't  ^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^^®  Govemor- General  of  India.  He  had  set 
•nbsidiary  on  foot  a  policy  which  had  been  much  opposed  by  the 

authorities  in  the  India  House,  and  the  support  of  which 
by  Pitt  had  been  constantly  assaulted  by  the  Opposition.  This  policy 
is  known  as  the  subsidiary  system.  It  was  found  impossible,  in  the 
presence  of  the  native  powers,  naturally  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  English  conquerors,  and  certain  to  find  ready  assistance  from  the 
French,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  inaction.  On  the  other  hand,  Wel- 
lesley did  not  think  it  desirable  or  just  to  conquer  and  annex  all  the 
neighbouring  territories,  which  would  in  fact  only  have  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  danger.  He  preferred  to  establish  English  influence,  to 
oblige  the  native  rulers  to  enter  into  permanent  treaties  with  him,  to 
place  the  political  management  of  their  provinces  in  the  hands  of  a 
British  resident,  to  pay  for  the  support  of  an  army  largely  officered 
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by  Europeans,  while  the  native  princes,  at  the  same  time,  retained 
the  domestic  government  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  this  was  a  wise  system,  but  at  the  time  the  outcry 
against  it  was  so  great,  that  even  after  the  success  of  the  Mahratta 
war  WeUesley  had  in  fact  to  yield  to  it,  and  returned  to  England  in 
1805.  While  this  policy,  however,  was  uppermost,  such  an  offer  as 
that  of  the  Peishwa  was  certain  to  be  accepted,  and  at  the  end  of 
1802,  by  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  the  English  accepted  the  friendship 
of  the  Peishwa,  and  undertook  to  restore  him. 

The  threatening  attitude  of  the  English  compelled  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  their  private  enmities,  and   outbreak  - 
Holkar,  Sindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  made  common   «^«Mah   ::* 
cause  against  the  invaders.  What  rendered  this  coalition   "w. 
niore  formidable  was,  that  Sindia  had  established  in  the  Douab,  or 
district  lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  a  French  state  in 
the  hands  of  a  certain  M.  Perron,  in  which  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  drilled  in  the  European  fashion,  and  officered  by 
Frenchmen,  while  in  the  south,  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry, 
which  had  been  restored  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  gave  an 
opening  to  that  power  to  interfere  should  war  again  break  out  in  Europe. 
The  first  act  of  the  war  was  rapidly  and  successfully  carried  out. 
General  Wellesley  marched,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  from  the  frontier  of 
Mysore,  was  joined  by  Colonel  Stevenson  with  the  Nizam's  army  from 
Hyderabad,  recaptured  Poonah  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  had  reinstated  the  Peishwa.     The  General  at  that 
time  believed  that  all  disputes  wdth  the  Mahratta  powers  would  be 
settled  by  negotiation.     It  before  long  became  evident  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahrattas  these  negotiations  were  a  feint,  and  that  the 
three  chiefs,  with  their  French  allies  on  the  north,  were  still  deter- 
mined to  fight,  and  had  designs  upon  the  territories  of  the  subsidiary 
Prince,  the  Nizam,  who  was  at  the  point  of  death.     To  withstand 
this  great  confederacy  a  large  and  well-combined  plan  of  operations 
was  made.   To  secure  unity  of  action.  General  Wellesley  was  invested 
with  supreme  authority  in  the  Deccan,  General  Lake  was  given  similar 
powers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  while  secondary  attacks  were 
directed  against  Sindia's  territories  in  Gujerat  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Murray,  and  against  the  Bonslah's  province  of  Cuttack  under 
Colonel  Harcourt.     The  confederation  was  thus  assaulted  simulta- 
neously at  four  points.     In  the  meantime  the  rupture  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  had  become  known.     Pondicherry  was  carefully  watched^ 
and  French  troops  recently  landed  there  taken  prisoners. 
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In  Angust  General  Wellesley  left  Poonah,  Colonel  Stevenson 
acting  in  correspondence  with  him  further  to  the  east.  He  marched 
direct  to  Ahmednuggur,  which  he  captured,  crossed  the  Godavery 
river,  and  arrived  at  Aurungabad.  Meanwhile  Sindia  had  fallen 
back  northward,  and  in  September  the  two  English  commanders 
joined  their  forces  a  little  to  the  east  of  Aurungabad,  and  advanced 
to  meet  him.  Sindia's  forces,  reinforced  by  sixteen  battalions 
officered  by  Frenchmen,  lay  not  far  from  Assye  on  the 
Sl?e.*'  river  Kaitna  ;  between  them  and  the  English  extended 

Sept.  23, 1808.  ^  raugc  of  hills ;  to  prevent  their  escape  the  English 
commanders  separated — Stevenson  marching  by  the  eastern,  Wel- 
lesley by  the  western  end  of  the  range.  When  Wellesley  heard  that 
the  enemy  were  moving  off,  he  determined  upon  an  attack  without 
waiting  for  Stevenson's  arrival.  To  get  at  the  enemy  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  river  which  was  on  his  right ;  although  assured  by 
his  guide  that  it  was  impassable,  he  conjectured  the  existence  of  a 
passage  from  the  appearance  of  two  villages  immediately  opposite 
each  other  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river.  He  found  his  conjecture 
was  correct,  and  his  troops,  when  they  had  crossed  the  river,  exactly 
occupied  the  space  between  that  and  another  stream  on  which  Assye 
stands.  His  two  flanks  were  thus  covered.  He  there  with  4500 
men  entirely  defeated  Sindia's  army,  numbering  more  than  30,000. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  nearly 
100  cannon  and  the  whole  of  the  camp  equipage.  The  General 
mentioned  it  afterwards  as  the  bloodiest  battle  for  the  numbers  that 
he  ever  saw ;  the  killed  and  wounded  among  the  English  amounting 
to  more  than  1500,  a  third  of  their  entire  force.  The  Mahratta 
army  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  division  under  the  Eajah  of 
Berar  retiring  westward  as  though  to  attack  Poonah.  Leaving 
Stevenson,  therefore,  to  follow  the  northern  division  under  Sindia, 
Wellesley  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  Rajah.  Sindia,  being  close 
pressed  by  Stevenson,  begged  for  a  truce  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
his  troops  were  still  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and 
Battle  of  that  the  truce  was  merely  deceptive,  the  pursuit  was 

^gaum,  Nov.  recommcnced,  and  the  enemy  brought  to  a  final  engage- 
ment on  the  plain  of  Argaum,  where  they  were  again  entirely 
defeated.  The  war  in  the  Deccan  was  closed  by  the  capture,  by  the 
combined  armies,  of  Gawulgur,  near  the  sources  of  the  Taptee  river. 
Bubiidiary  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  17th  of  December,  the 

Bi^dii"aS"'  Rajah  of  Berar  submitted,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
B«wr.  month  Sindia  also  consented  to  treat.    By  these  treaties 
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the  province  of  Cuttack  was  annexed  to  the  English  possessions, 
Sindia  was  driven  entirely  from  the  Deccan,  and  lost  some  strong 
places  in  the  Douab.  Both  princes  entered  into  subsidiary  arrange- 
ments, and  promised  to  admit  no  foreigners  but  EngUsh  to  their 
confidence. 

These  treaties  were  the  consequence  of  the  combined  wimpaigns  of 
Wellesley  and  Lake ;  for  during  the  brilliant  campaign 
of  Assye  in  the  Deccan,  Lake  had  been  carrying  on  war   siIfceMeB  in 
with  equal  success  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.     The   "**"»***»• 
French  province  in  the  Douab  had  given  but  little  trouble.     Perron 
had  retired  from  one  of  his  fortresses,  Coel,  without  fighting ;  his 
second  stronghold,  Alleghur,  had  been  captured;   his  troops 'had 
indeed  remained  to  fight,  but  he  had  himself  surrendered  to  the 
English.     The  capture  of  Alleghur  had  been  followed  by  a  great 
victory  over  the  Mahrattas  within  sight  of  Delhi.     Lake  had  entered 
that  capital,  restored  the  aged  Shah  Allum  to  the  Mogul  throne,  and 
attached  to  the  English  by  so  doing  the  whole  Mahommedan  popula- 
tion of  India.     He  had  won  further  victories  at  Muttra  and  Agra  on 
the  Junma,  and  finally,  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  the  same  time 
that  Wellesley  was  carrying  out  the  pursuit  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Argaum,  won  the  great  battle  of  Laswari.     The  secondary 
attacks  had  been  no  less  successful.     While  Murray  had  captured 
Baroach  and  subjugated  the  rest  of  Sindia's  possessions  in  Gujerat, 
Harcourt  had  secured  Cuttack  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mahanadi  and 
the  great  temple  of  Juggernaut     The   subsidiary  treaties  signed 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  the  consequences  of  this 
series  of  victories.     In  reward  for  their  services  Lake   the  war. 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  Wellesley  made  a  Knight   ^*®'- 
of  the  Bath.    Holkar  alone  remained  unsubdued.     The  following 
year,  1804,  he  was  again  in  arms,  and  though  thoroughly  defeated  by 
General  Lake,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Rajah  of 
Berhampoor,  and  prolonged  the  war  till  the  close  of  the  year  1806. 

The  success  in  India  was  no  doubt  of  great  importance  both  in 
sustaining  the  courage  of  the  people  and  in  cheering  the 
last  days  of  Pitt ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  close  his   of  pitt'i 
life  in  happiness  and  triumph.     He  lived,  indeed,  long   ***"•"• 
enough  to  see  the  great  coalition  for  which  he  had  been  working 
completed,  and  to  receive  the  adhesion  to  it  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Sweden,  and  Naples ;  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  EngUsh  again 
triumphant  upon  the  ocean,  to  hear  the  news  of  the  greatest  victory 
which  had  ever  attended  their  arms,  and  to  rejoice  at  the  dispersion 
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of  the  thieatening  cloud  which  for  more  than  a  year  had  hung  over 
the  country.  But  he  also  lived  just  long  enough  to  see,  as  far  as  his 
foreign  policy  was  concerned,  the  whole  of  his  careful  structiire 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  his  arch  enemy  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz. 

If  the  close  of  his  life  as  a  foreign  minister  was  sad,  a  still  thicker 
Attack  on  ^^t  of  misfortune  hung  over  the  last  years  of  his  home 

Lord  Meiviue.  government.  The  man  on  whom  he  most  relied  in  the 
ministry  was  his  old  friend  Lord  Melville,  who  had  fairly  justified 
his  confidence  hy  the  energy  and  success  with  which  he  had  recon- 
stituted the  navy.  It  was  through  him  that  the  Opposition  found 
means  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  upon  the  minister.  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, though  his  general  administration  had  been  weak,  had  been 
laudably  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Admiralty,  especially 
Naval  inquiriei.  i^  regard  to  its  expenses.  He  had  therefore  established 
Feb.  1806.  £^  commission  of  naval  inquiry,  which  from  time  to  time 

sent  in  its  reports.  The  last  of  these,  the  tenth,  had  been  sent  in  in 
February  1805.  Even  before  its  publication  it  was  understood  to 
reflect  upon  Lord  Melville's  conduct  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  an 
office  which  he  had  held  along  with  several  others  in  Pitt's  first 
administration.  On  one  point  he  had  certainly  shown  remissness. 
He  had  allowed  Mr.  Trotter,  Paymaster  of  the  Navy,  to  pay  public 
money  to  his  own  account  at  his  banker's,  and  to  use  it  as  his  own. 
No  loss  had  accrued  to  the  State  in  consequence ;  but  no  doubt  it 
was  a  highly  censurable  misapplication  of  public  funds.  But 
beyond  this,  it  was  asserted  that  Lord  Melville  had  himself  acted 
in  a  similar  way,  and  undoubtedly  there  were  certain  sums  un- 
accounted for.  Lord  Melville's  own  account  of  this  matter  was, 
that  since  his  retirement  from  office  he  had  destroyed  all  old 
vouchers;  but  that  even  if  he  possessed  them,  as  he  at  that  time 
held  various  offices,  and  did  not  keep  the  accounts  entirely  separate, 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  without 
disclosing  confidential  transactions  of  Government.  This  no  doubt 
meant  that  the  money  had  been  employed  for  some  secret  service ; 
but  his  enemies  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  had  appropriated  it  to 
his  own  uses.  Upon  the  report  Mr.  Whitbread  founded  a  parlia- 
mentary attack  upon  Melville,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring 
in  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  8th  of  April.  Government  had  now  to 
determine  what  they  would  do.  Pitt  and  his  own  immediate  friends, 
entirely  disbelieving  the  charge  against  Melville,  resolved  to  with- 
stand it  openly.     But  there  was  a  division  in  his  own  Cabinet.     Lord 
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Sidmouth  and  Melville  were  great  enemies,  and,  declaring  that  he 
regarded  it  as  impossible  for  Melville  to  clear  himself,  Sidmouth 
warned   Pitt  that  if  he  persisted  in  defending  him   he  should  be 
obUged   to  resign.     As  this  would  have  been  complete  ruin,  Pitt 
yielded  to  a  middle  course,  and  determined  to  request  that  the 
inquiry  might  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.     On  the  8th  the 
great  debate  came  on.     It  was  plain  that  the  question   vote  of 
would  rest  with  the  votes  of  the  independent  members    ""'^  ****°^ 
and  when  Wilberforce,  whose  character  carried  great   Apiu^i*i806. 
weight,  declared  that  he  must  support  the  vote  of  censure,  those 
members  who  were  pledged  to  neither  party  were  induced  to  follow 
his  lead.    The  anxious  moment  for  division  arrived,  and  the  numbers 
were  declared  to  be  equal— 216  having  voted  on  either  side.     The 
Speaker  was  then  caUed  upon  to  give  his  casting  vote.     The  scene  is 
thus  described  by  Lord  Fitzharris  :— "  I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt 
himself  the  night  when  we  were  216  ;  and  the  Speaker  Abbot,  after 
looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten  minutes,  gave  the 
casting  vote  against  us.     Pitt  immediately  put  on  the  little  cocked 
hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed  for  the  evening, 
and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the 
tears  trickling  doTVTi  his  cheeks.     We  had  heard  one  or  two,  such  as 
Colonel  Wardle,  say  they  would  see  '  how  Billy  looked  after  it.'    A 
few  young  ardent  foUowers  of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms 
together  and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  I  believe  uncon- 
sciously, out  of  the  House,  and  neither  the  Colonel  nor  his  friends 
could  approach  him."    The  Opposition  were  not  content  with  the 
vote  of  censure  ;  although  Melville  at  once  resigned  his  office,  Whit- 
bread proceeded  to  move  an  address  to  the  King  that  he  should  be 
removed  from  the  King's  Councils  and  presence  for  ever.    The  feel- 
ing of  the  House  did  not  justify  so  extreme  a  measure,  and  the 
motion  was  withdrawn.     But  before  long  the  minister  thought  it 
necessary  so  far  to  yield  to  public  opinion  as  to  have  Lord  Melville's 
name  withdrawn  from  the  Privy  Council. 

The  disagreement  between  Pitt  and  Sidmouth  upon  Lord  Mel- 
ville's conduct  terminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Lord  President  and  his  foUowers  from  the  minist^}^    On   reaig:^ 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  a  very  old   ''^^^• 
man,  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  he  had  been  the  constant  assistant 
of  Melville,  Sidmouth  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  dis- 
pleasure and  resigned.      The   charge  against   Lord   Melville  was 
pressed  to  impeachment.     He  delivered  a  defence  before  the  House 
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of  CommonB,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  House  of 
Lords  were  therefore  called  upon  to  decide  the  question,  and  when 
it  subsequently  came  to  the  vote  (June  12,  1806)  a  very  large 
majority,  on  all  the  charges,  declared  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  But 
Pitt  did  not  live  to  hear  either  this  declaration  of  the  innocence  of 
his  friend  or  to  suffer  from  the  desertion  of  his  colleague  Sidmouth. 
PariiAment  ^^^  impeachment  was  not  carried  up  to  the  Bar  of  the 
prorogued.  House  of  Lords  till  the  26th  of  June ;  on  the  12th  of 

Jwiy  12, 1806.  j^y  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  Pitt  did  not  live 
to  see  the  opening  of  another  session. 

While  misfortune  was  thus  following  the  minister  in  Parliament, 
y^^^^^  ^^  his  great  plans  of  European  policy  had  been  continued 
the  war.  and  had  at  last  met  with  success.      In  fact,  in  this 

matter  Napoleon  had  been  his  best  ally,  and  had  been 
gradually  forcing  the  great  powers  of  Europe  into  hostility.    The  ill 
feeling  which  had  arisen  between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Bona- 
parte in  the  preceding  year  had  been  increased  by  subsequent  events, 
and  the  Czar  had  been  gradually  taking  up  a  position  of  more  defined 
hostility.      On  the  24th  of  May  1804,  he  contracted  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Prussia,  though  not  intending  immediate  war  if  it 
could  be  avoided.     The  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  and  the 
violation  of  neutral  territory  had  forced  him  further  in  the  same 
direction.     So  strongly  had  he  resented  this  act,  that  it  was  through 
his  representations  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  (July)  that  Austria  and 
Prussia,  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  it  over  in  Etilence,  were 
induced  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  at  length,  finding  his  indirect 
action  through  the  German  powers  of  no  avail,  he  had  remonstrated 
directly  with  France  and  withdrawn  his  ambassador  from  Paris 
(Aug.    18).      Prussia,    though    pursuing    throughout    a    weak    and 
vacillating    policy    which    had    induced    Haugwitz    to    retire  from 
office,  also   expressed  its   disapprobation  of  Napoleon^s  conduct  by 
a  change  of  ministry.    But  instead  of  seeking  to  allay  its  fears, 
Napoleon  still  further  excited  its  jealousy  by  intriguing  with  the 
smaller  States  of  Germany,  and  making  a  violent  inroad  into  the 
territory  of  Hamburg  (Oct.  25),  to  carry  off  thence  the  English  min- 
ister.   Austria  too,  though  restrained  by  her  weakness  from  overt 
action,  in  November  contracted  a  treaty  with  Russia  similar  to  that 
of  Prussia.    Very  little  was  wanted  to  bring  all  three  powers  into 
open  hostility  with  France. 

The  character  of  Alexander  gave  indeed  to  Napoleon  an  oppor- 
tunity which  he  ought  to  have  seized.     He  was  full  of  high-flown 
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notions  for  the  regeneration  of  Europe,  for  the  more  equitable  division 
of  states,  and  some  generally  established  system  of  public  law.    With 
some  such  scheme  his  minister  Nowosiltzoff  came  to  England  in  1805. 
Pitt  speedily  modified  his  views,  and  proved  to  him  that  before  so 
grand  a  scheme  could  be  realized  the  practical  work  to  be  done  was 
to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaties  of  Lun6- 
ville  and  Amiens.    Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,   _^^ 
the  Treaty  of  St.   Petersburg  was  signed.     The  two   st.  Petenbnrg. 
countries    pledged   themselves    to    support  a    general   ^^^  ^^'  ^^^^' 
European  league,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  evacuation  of 
Hanover,  Italy,  and  Elba,  the  real  independence  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples :  they  especially  pledged  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  France,  and  to  close  all  questions  by  a  gene- 
ral European  congress.    As  England  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  the 
Czar  declined  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  deteimined  to  make  one  more 
effort  singlehanded  to  avoid  war.     For  this  purpose  he  despatched 
an  ambassador  with  much  more  favourable  terms  than  those  implied 
in  the  late  treaty.     But  Napoleon  declined  to  see  him  for  two  months, 
and  in  those  two  months  he  had  had  himself  declared  King  of  Italy 
(May  26),  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa  to  comprise 
the  Ligurian  Republic  in  his  Italian  kingdom  (June  3),  had  created 
Lucca  into  a  principality  for  the  husband  of  his  sister  Eliza  (July 
21),  and  had  received  an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Naples  with 
the  most  stinging  threats  and  insults.     The  Russian  ambassador  was 
therefore  recalled,  and,  though  without  declaration  of  war,  the  coali- 
tion was  in  fact  in  existence,  and  arrangements  for  a  general  attack 
upon  France  began.     The  coalition  was  thus  the  fruit  me  coaution 
rather  of  Napoleon's  conduct  than  of  Pitt's  diplomacy ;   J^j^J*"^ 
the  occupation  of  Hanover,  the  violation  of  the  neutral   sept.  i805. 
territory  of  Baden,  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  annexation  of  Genoa  and  Lucca, 
and  virtually  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland,  supplied  ample  reasons 
to  excite  the  alarm  of  Europe  and  to  drive  the  powers  into  coalition. . 
But  while  the  coalition  was  forming,  and  Napoleon  seemed  wan- 
tonly to  be  insulting  Europe  and  ignoring  the  danger  of  jj^-^j^^^ 
exciting  fresh  enemies,  he  was  in  fact  urging  on  with   preparee  to 
all  rapidity  his  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
which  he  probably  hoped  might  be  so  successful  as  to  paralyse  all 
action  on  the  part  of  the  European  powers.     The  constantly  repeated 
representations  of  his  naval  officers  had  forced  him,  much  against  hia 
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wiU,  to  believe  that  his  descent  upon  England  would  be  impracticable 
unless  secured  by  the  presence  of  his  fleet.     In  spite  of  the  general 
voice  of  those  who  knew  the  condition  of  the  French  navy,  he 
determined   to   act  with  his   fleet   on   the   same   principles  as'  he 
would  have  acted  with  his  army ;  a  gigantic  combination  of  various 
squadrons  was  to  be  eff'ected,  and  a  fleet  great  enough  to  destroy  all 
hope  of  opposition  to  sweep  the  Channel.      For  this  purpose  the 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  at  Brest  under  Admiral  Gantheaume,  the 
squadron  at  Rochefort  under  VUleneuve,  and  the  Toulon  fleet  under 
Latouche-Treville,  were  to  unite.     The  last  mentioned  admiral  was 
intrusted  with  the  chief  command.     Sailing  up  the  coast  of  France, 
he  was  to  Uberate  from  their  blockade  the  squadrons  of  Rochefort  and 
Brest,  and  with  their  combined  fleets  appear  before  Boulogne.     But 
Latouche-Treville  died,  and  Napoleon  intrusted  his  plans  toYilleneuve. 
Those  plana,  all  of  them  arranged  without  regard  to  the  bad  condition 
of  the  French  ships,  or  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  were 
frequently  changed ;  at  one  time  Villeneuve  from  Toulon,  and  Missi- 
essy,  his  successor,  at  Rochefort,  were  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies, 
drawing  the  English  fleet  thither;  then  Gantheaume  was  to  appear 
from  Brest,  throw  troops  into  Ireland,  and  thus  cover  the  flotilla 
At  another  time,  all  the  fleets  were  to  assemble  at  the  West  Indies, 
and,  joiniug  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Ferrol,  appear  in  the  Straits  of 
Calais. 

To  complete  this  last  measure  Villeneuve  set  sail  from  Toulon 
on  the  30th  of  March  1805,  joined  Gravina  at  Cadiz,  and  reached 
Martmique  on  the  13th  of  May  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  seven 
frigates.  His  voyage  was  so  slow  that  Missiessy  had  returned  from 
Neuon't  the  West  Indies  to  France,  and  the  junction  failed.     In 

vmJneuJe.         ^^t  puTsuit  of  Villeneuvc,  Nelson,  who  had  at  length 
May  18C6.  found  out  his  destination,  had  hurried.     At  Martinique 

Gantheaume,  with  the  Brest  fleet,  should  have  joined  ViUeneuve  • 
unfortunately  for  him  Admiral  ComwalUs  blockaded  his  fleet.' 
ViUeneuve  therefore  had  to  return  to  Europe  alone,  sailing  for 
Ferrol  to  pick  up  a  squadron  of  fifteen  ships.  He  was  then,  at 
the  head  of  thirty-five  ships,  ordered  to  appear  before  Brest, 
liberate  Gantheaume,  and  appear  in  the  Channel.  Back  again  in 
pursuit  of  him  Nelson  sailed,  but  supposed  that  he  would%etum 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  not  to  Ferrol ;  he  therefore  again  missed 
him ;  but  as  he  had  found  means  to  inform  the  English  Govern- 
ment that  Villeneuve  was  returning  to  Europe,  Calder,  with  a  fleet 
of  fifteen  ships,  was  sent  to  intercept  him.     The  fleets  encountered 
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off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  French  had  twenty- seven  vessels,  Calder 
but  eighteen,  and  after  an  indecisive  battle,  in  which  two  Spanish 
ships  were  taken,  he  was  afraid  to  renew  the  engagement,  and 
Villeneuve  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  Ferrol  in  safety.  However 
all  the  operations  towards  concentration  had  led  to  absolutely 
nothing,  and  the  English  fleets,  which  the  movements  towards  the 
West  Indies  were  to  have  decoyed  from  the  Channel,  were  either 
stiU  off  the  coast  of  France  or  in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  fleet  of 
Villeneuve.  Nelson  returned  to  Gibraltar,  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
out  where  Villeneuve  was,  he  joined  his  fleet  to  that  of  Comwallis 
before  Brest,  and  himself  returned  to  England. 

The  day  before  Calder  had  also  left  nine  ships  ^\dth  Comwallis, 
who  had  thus  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels.  He  divided  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  sending  one  to  Ferrol,  and  keeping  the  other  to  guard 
Gantheaume  in  Brest.  Meanwhile  Villeneuve  had  not  been  able  to  get 
ready  for  sea  till  the  1 1th  of  August.  Had  he  then  sailed  he  would 
probably  have  encountered  with  his  own  nineteen  ships  Comwallis' 
fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  off  Brest.  Had  he  indeed  postponed  his 
sailing  for  a  few  days  he  would  have  found  Comwallis'  fleet  separated, 
but  even  then  it  was  improbable  that  he  would  have  escaped  one  or 
other  of  its  divisions.  But  in  fact  he  did  not  know  of  its  division,  and 
therefore,  acting  in  the  belief  of  the  union  of  the  great  fleet  off  Brest, 
he  was  afraid  to  venture  northwards,  and  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  Spanish  colleague  Gravina,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  a  last 
alternative  which  Napoleon  had  suggested,  and  sailed  to  F&uure  of 
Cadiz.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  gigantic  schemes  of  ^^2JJ° " 
Napoleon.  Up  till  the  22nd  of  August  he  still  believed  Ang. 
that  Villeneuve  would  make  his  appearance,  and  in  fact  wrote  to 
him  that  day  at  Brest,  closing  his  letter  with  the  words,  "  England 
is  ours."  As  the  time  for  his  great  stroke  drew  near  he  grew 
nervously  anxious,  constantly  watching  the  Channel  for  the  approach 
of  the  fleet,  and  at  last,  when  his  Minister  of  Marine,  Decr^s,  told 
him  that  the  fleet  had  gone  to  Cadiz,  he  broke  forth  in  bitter  wrath 
against  both  his  minister  and  Villeneuve,  whom  he  accused  of  the 
most  shameful  weakness. 

But  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  who  let  his  success  be  staked  upon 
one  plan  alone.  Though  studiously  hiding  from  his  people  the 
existence  of  the  coalition,  and  not  scrupling  to  have  recourse  to 
forged  letters  and  fabricated  news  for  the  purpose,  he  was  fully  aware 
of  its  existence.  He  knew  too  of  the  movements  of  the  armies  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  had  already  taken  some  steps  to  meet  them. 
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Without  much  difficulty,  therefore,  he  at  once  resigned  his  great 
Heeiuui«M  plans  upon  England,  and  directed  his  army  towards 
marchei  against  *^®  eastern  frontier,  determined  to  wipe  out  by  a 
Autria.  great  campaign,  in  which  the  chances  were  all  in  his 

favour,  the  disgrace  and  ridicule  of  his  long  -  threatened  but 
abortive  attack  upon  England.  The  largest  and  best  part  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  in  Italy  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  On  the 
Inn  there  were  barely  80,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Mack. 
The  Russians  had  yet  far  to  go  before  they  could  form  a  junction 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  and  Napoleon,  when  he  first  changed  his 
plan  on  the  25th  of  August,  intended  to  march  by  the  most  direct 
route  to  meet  the  Austrians,  and  if  possible  prevent  them  from 
crossing  the  Inn.  For  this  purpose  he  could  bring,  counting  the 
army  of  occupation  of  Hanover,  nearly  200,000  men  into  the  field. 
The  passage  of  the  Rhine  was  open  to  him;  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  as  of  old  to  fight  his  way  through  the  Black  Forest.  By 
pursuing  a  direct  course  he  would  be  able  to  pick  up  the  troops 
who  were  in  Hanover  on  his  way,  and  bring  his  whole  army  to  bear 
at  once  upon  the  Inn.  The  Austrians,  however,  little  c^culating 
on  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  believing  that  the  army  was 
engaged  on  the  northern  coast,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bavarian  army  of  25,000  men,  rashly  crossed  the  Inn  on 
the  7th  of  September,  and  advanced  to  Ulm.  Their  movements 
were  accurately  known  to  Napoleon,  who  had  sent  Murat  in  disguise 
into  Bavaria  to  watch  them ;  and  when  he  heard  that  they  had  taken 
up  their  position  so  far  in  advance  of  their  base  of  operations,  he 
formed  his  great  plan  for  surrounding  and  capturing  the  whole  army 
at  Ulm. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  hurrying  off  to  destroy  the  Austrian 
troops.  Nelson,  having  heard  of  the  destination  of  Villeneuve,  and 
feeling  that  the  fleet  he  had  so  long  pursued  was  his  fair  prey, 
offered  his  services  to  Government.  They  were  gladly  accepted, 
and  on  the  13th  of  September  he  left  his  home  for  the  last  time  to 
take  command  of  the  fleet  off  Cadiz.  Thus,  each  on  its  own 
element,  the  two  great  nations  of  Europe,  commanded  by  the  two 
great  lead  rs  of  the  day,  were  engaged  almost  simultaneously  in 
undertakings  of  the  last  importance,  and  almost  simultaneously  the 
results  of  those  undertakings  became  known.  On  the  19th  of 
oapitQiation  October,  Mack,  finding  himself  surrounded  and  cut  off 
li^'at  uS  ^^^  Vienna,  with  all  hope  of  reUef  gone,  capitulated 
Ort.  19.  at  Ulm,  and  his  whole  army  of  30,000  men  laid  down 


their  arms  before  the  enemy.  On  the  2l8t  of  the  same  month  the 
English  and  French  fleets  encountered  just  within  sight  of  Cape 
Trafalgar,  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  fleet  of  the  English  numbered  twenty-seven  vessels,  YiUeneuve 
had  the  command  of  thirty-three,  without  reckoning  five   „  ,„    . 

Ill  Battle  of 

frigates  and  two  smaller  ships.  In  other  respects,  in  Trafalgar, 
ability  of  seamanship,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  manage-  ^^^  ^^' 
ment  of  guns,  the  English  were  undoubtedly  superior.  Some  days 
before  the  battle  Nelson  had  conceived  and  made  known  his  plan 
of  action.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  in  two  lines ;  at  the  head 
of  one  Nelson  was  himself  to  break  the  line  in  the  centre,  while 
CoUingwood  led  the  second  to  the  attack  of  the  rear  squadron. 
The  French  were  formed  in  one  line,  and  were  sailing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  Nelson's  plan  was  therefore  calculated  not  only 
to  destroy  the  enemy,  but  also  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from  Cadiz  and 
the  north.  This  part  of  Ms  plan  Villeneuve  saw  through  and 
avoided.  He  changed  the  direction  of  his  line,  so  that  the  rear 
squadron  became  the  leading  squadron,  and  the  road  to  Cadiz  was 
kept  open.  In  this  order,  in  full  sail,  with  the  wind  in  their 
favour,  the  English  attacked  and  broke  the  French  line.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  well-known  manoeuvre  were  gained,  and  by  half-past 
five  in  the  evening,  of  the  thirty-three  vessels  of  the  enemy  eighteen 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  eleven  with  difficulty  retreated 
towards  Cadiz,  and  four  others,  which  had  formed  the  leading  squadron 
of  the  French,  were  standing  out  to  sea,  only  to  be  captured  a  few 
days  afterwards  by  another  fleet.  But  the  victory  was  dearly  won. 
Nelson,  who  had  appeared  as  usual  with  his  orders  on  his  coat,  had 
formed  a  mark  for  the  riflemen  with  whom  the  rigging  of  the 
French  ships  ^^'as  filled.  He  fell  early  in  the  action,  but  lived  long 
enough  to  hear  of  his  complete  victory.  He  died  thanking  God  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  even*to  the  last,  mindful  of  the  safety  of  his 
fleet,  giving  orders  that  it  should  at  once  anchor  to  await  a  gale 
whose  approach  he  had  foreseen.  The  storm  came  as  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  a  considerable  part  of  our  prizes  was  lost,  and  three  of  the 
French  fugitives  were  wrecked  before  they  reached  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
Of  the  whole  fleet  eight  vessels  alone  escaped,  which  remained 
blockaded  in  Cadiz  till  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  Spanish  insurgents. 

But  though  the  sea  thus  passed  entirely  under  the  command  o! 
the  English,  though  all  chance  of  invasion  had  disap-   ^^^^ 
peared,  a  crushing  blow  upon  the  Continent  shattered   AMteriitB. 
for  the  time  all  hope  of  permanent  opposition  to  the    °*"*  *'  ***'' 
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advance  of  Napoleon.  The  catastrophe  at  Ulm  was  followed  by  a 
rapid  advance  upon  Vienna.  The  wisdom  Napoleon  had  shown  in 
concentrating  his  troops  for  one  great  and  decisive  blow  at  once  bore 
fruit.  The  army  of  Italy  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  advance 
of  Alassena,  in  time  to  defend  if  possible  Austria  itself.  It  was  too 
late  even  for  that,  and  it  was  compelled  to  withdraw  into  Hungary, 
for  the  Emperor,  desirous  of  saving  the  Viennese  from  the  horrors  of 
a  siege,  had  withdrawn  with  his  troops  into  Moravia,  in  the  hopes  of 
there  meeting  the  main  body  of  the  Russians  whom  Alexander  was 
bringing  to  his  succour.  Thither  Napoleon  pursued  him,  and  there, 
with  his  back  to  the  citadel  of  Briinn,  not  far  from  Olmutz,  he 
brought  on  the  great  battle  of  AusterHtz,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
day  the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  completely  beaten,  losing  upon 
the  field  27,000  killed  and  wounded,  20,000  prisoners,  and  133  pieces 
of  cannon. 

While  these  stirring  events  had  been  happening,  the  health  of  the 
Death  of  Pitt.  English  minister  had  been  sensibly  declining.  Cheered 
Jan,  23, 1806.  for  a  moment  by  the  news  of  Trafalgar,  clouded  though 
they  were  by  the  death  of  Nelson,  the  rapidly-occurring  disasters  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  the  dissolution,  by  the  Treaty  of  Presburg, 
of  the  coalition  he  had  so  laboriously  established,  went  far  to  render 
fatal  the  disease  which  was  already  threatening  him.  He  returned 
from  Bath,  still  hoping  against  hope  that  he  might  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  withdrew  for  quiet  to  his  villa  at  Putney,  and 
there  died  on  the  23rd  of  January  1806. 

The  death  of  Pitt  was  followed  by  the  break-up  of  his  Cabinet 
Kawminutrr  ^^^^^  ^^^  not  80  Constituted  as  to  be  able  to  stand 
without  him.  The  King  did  indeed  attempt  to  con- 
tinue it  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Hawkesbury;  but  upon  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  the  Premiership,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Opposition,  and  to  summon  Lord 
Grenville  to  his  Councils.  The  admission  of  Qrenville  to  the  ministry 
implied  the  admission  of  Fox ;  the  close  political  alliance  they  had 
formed,  the  determination  they  had  already  expressed,  when  reject- 
ing Pitt'6  offers,  never  to  join  in  any  separate  arrangements,  rendered 
it  4uite  impossible  for  either  to  accept  office  without  the  other.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  the  King's  anger  and  dislike,  he  v/as  compelled  to 
admit  his  old  enemy  Fox  to  the  ministry.  The  basis  on  which 
Qrenville  and  Fox  had  been  united  in  opposition  was  the  strong 
belief  which  both  felt  that  in  the  present  crisis  a  ministry  of  a  br(jad 
and  natiour.]  character  was  reauired.     On  this  principle  they  formed 


their  new  administration,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  *'  the 
Ministry  of  all  the  talents."  Lord  Grenville  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury ;  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Windham,  members  of  Pitt's 
first  administration,  Secretaries  for  the  Home  and  War  departments  ; 
Fox  became  Forei.i^  Secretary,  and  his  friends  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and 
Grey  (now  Lord  Howick),  the  one  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  other  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Moira,  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  represented  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  while  Lord  Sidmouth  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  as  he 
insisted  on  bringing  one  friend  with  him  into  the  Cabinet,  introduced 
with  questionable  wisdom  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
It  has  since  this  time  been  generally  held  that  such  a  position  is 
incompatible  with  high  judicial  duties.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterwards 
Lord  Lansdowne,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Before  the 
ministry  went  out  all  due  honour  had  been  paid  to  the  late  minister ; 
a  public  funeral  and  monument  had  been  voted,  together  with  the 
sum  of  ;£40,000  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

The  character  of  Fox  as  a  statesman  was  now  upon  its  trial*   After 
thirty  years  of  exclusion  from  office,  in  perpetual  oppo-   character 
sition  to  the  King  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  upper    *>'^<'=^- 
classes.  Fox  had  at  length  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  justice  of 
the  reliance  which  men  of  liberal  opinions  had  always  placed  in  him. 
Large-hearted,  with  great  warmth  of  personal  affection,  and  general 
love  of  the  human  race,  he  had  uniformly  opposed  war,  had  constantly 
declared  that  either  the  mismanagement  or  ill-will  of  the  ministers  had 
been  the  main  obstacle  to  peace :  he  had  believed  devoutly  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Revolution,  traced  its  excesses  to  the  wanton  opposition 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  stiU  persisted  in  believing  that 
straightforward  and  friendly  negotiations  would  bring  about  a  right 
understanding  with  Napoleon.  The  brief  period  which  elapsed  between 
his  acceptance  of  office  in  January  and  his  death  on  the  I3th  of  Sep- 
tember, sufficed  to  prove  to  him  the  futility  of  his  hopes;  and  the 
ministry  found  itself  obliged  to  take  up  identically  the  same  position 
as  that  of  their  predecessors.     Like  his  great  rival,  he  closed  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  unutterable  sadness  caused  by  the  complete  frus- 
tration of  those  plans  on  which,  according  to  his  view,  the  welfare  of 
his  country  rested,  with  this  additional  bitterness  in  his  cup  that 
upon  him  was  forced  the  conviction,  not  only  that  circumstances  were 
too  strong  for  him,  but  that  the  optimism  which  had  been  the  very 
breath  of  his  political  life  rested  upon  no  solid  ground,  and  that  the 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and  the  maintenance  of  which. 
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had  perpetually  debarred  him  from  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  had  been  wholly  misdirected.  That  destruction  of  illusions 
which  comes  tc  most  men  in  their  youth  fell  upon  him  when  he  was 
already  breaking  with  age  and  disease,  and  when  he  must  have  been 
conscious  that  no  time  was  left  him  to  correct  the  errors  into  which 
he  had  been  led.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  sadder  close  to  a  noble 
political  career  than  that  which  fell  upon  the  minister  as  he  dis- 
covered too  late  that  the  practical  logic  of  facts  contradicted  all  those 
high  aspirations  which  had  throughout  guided  his  conduct.  So 
complete,  however,  was  the  proof  afforded  him  by  his  short  ministry 
of  the  futility  of  his  hopes,  that  his  friend  Lord  Howick,  after  just 
a  year  of  office,  was  compelled  to  declare  of  the  late  negotiations  that 
*^  there  never  was  any  opportunity  of  procuring  any  such  terms  as 
would  have  been  adequate  to  the  just  pretensions  and  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  interests  of  this  country;  *  one  thing  is  clear,  the  pro- 
gress of  Bonaparte  has  never  yet  been  stopped  by  submission,  and 
our  only  hope  therefore  is  in  resistance,  as  far  as  we  can  resist  his 
ambitious  projects.* " 

The  negotiations  of  which  Lord  Howick  thus  confessed  the  disas- 
NegotiattoM  trous  couclusiou  Were  opened  by  Fox  almost  immedi- 
for  p«M«.  ately  after  his  accession  to  office.    A  few  days  after  his 

appointment  an  unknown  person  called  upon  him,  and 
disclosed  a  plan  for  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor.  With  natural 
indignation,  Fox  caused  the  man  to  be  apprehended,  and  while  warn- 
ing Bonaparte  that  the  law  of  England  prevented  his  lengthened 
detention,  he  promised  that  it  should  be  long  enough  to  enable  the 
Emperor  to  provide  against  the  nefarious  plan.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  conspiracy  was  devised  by  Napoleon  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  negotiation  with  Fox,  in  whom  he  believed  he 
had  a  sincere  weU-wisher,  and  on  whose  simple-hearted  optimism  ho 
believed  he  could  play.  He  caused  a  copy  of  a  speech  to  reach  Fox 
in  which  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  peace  with  England 
on  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  This  led  to  a  direct 
negotiation  between  Fox  and  Talleyrand,  in  which  the  English  min- 
ister, in  accordance  with  liis  views,  attempted,  as  he  said,  to  act  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  countries  would  treat  as  two  great  powers,  de- 
spising any  idea  of  chicame.  But  this  was  not  at  all  Napoleon's  view 
of  negotiation.  His  diplomacy  constantly  assumed  the  same  form — 
separate  treaties  with  different  members  of  the  coalition,  and  the  hurried 
continuance  of  aggression  during  the  time  that  negotiations  were  pend 
ing,  so  as  to  cojupel  the  treating  power  either  to  accept  the  aggressions 


» 


or  to  break  off  the  treaty.     This  had  been  his  plan  before  the  Treaty 
ot  Amiens,  and  this  he  had  just  repeated  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
Prussia  was  already  so  far  pledged  to  join  the  coalition  that  it  was 
on  the  point  of  receiving  the  first  payment  of  a  subsidy    ^^^^^ 
from  England.   But  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  inducing  the   schoLli^n. 
vacillating  coiirt  to  break  with  both  its  allies.      Two   anSpreBburg 
separate   treaties  were   made,  one  at  Schonbrunn,  by    °®<'-  '^^'  ^^^^ 
which  Prussia  withdrew  from  the   coalition,  and  'entered  into  au 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  receiving  Hanover  in 
exchange  for  Anspach,  which  was  to  be  restored  to  Bavaria,  and  the 
Principality  of  Neuchatel,  which  was  to  be  annexed  to  France,  and 
the  other  at  Presburg,  in  which  Austria,  having  lost  all  hope  of  any 
assistance  Prussia  might  have  rendered,  was  induced  to  accept  the 
most  disastrous  terms.     The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  to  receive  Venice 
and  the  Adriatic  provinces  ;   the  three  German  powers  which  were 
consistently  friends  of  France— Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden- 
obtained  portions  of  the  German  dominions  of  Austria ;  the  royal  title 
was  secured  to  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg ;    the  rights  of  the  Empire 
over  the  immediate  nobility  were  renounced  ;  the  reorganization  of 
Italy  was  admitted  ;  and  Austria  even  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Naples.    On  these  terms  the  constitution  of  the  Germanio 
Confederation  was  guaranteed.    It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  a  seed 
of  hatred  was  sown  by  these  treaties,  in  which  one  of  the  German 
powers  was  humiliated  by  its  ignominious  bargain,  the  other  driven 
almost  to  desjjair  by  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  it  was  pillaged. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Pitt  died  and  Fox  entered  office. 
There  were  left  of  the  coalition  England  and  Russia,    Napoleon 
with  whom  Napoleon   had  now  to  deal.     Fox  felt,  as   er*^«"° 
any  honourable  man  must  have  felt,  that  it  was  his  duty   JJ^^Jom^s* 
to  stand  by  his  allies,  and  to  engage  only  in  negotia-    "°^- 
tions  in  common  with  them.     Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued 
his  old  policy,  and  determined  to  treat  separately ;  but  while  treating 
he  continued  the  work  on  which  he  was  then  engaged— the  erection 
of  a  number  of  small  independent  kingdoms  and  principalities  in 
vassalage  to  France.     In  February  and  March  he  overran  Naples  and 
established  his  brother  Joseph  as  king.      In  March  he  ordained  a 
similar  fate  for  Holland,  and  before  June  had  established  his  brother 
Louis  there.     Numerous  other  principalities  were  called  into  exis- 
tence for  his  relations  and  marshals,  and  the  work  was  completed  by 
the  organization  in  July  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  consisting 
of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  several  other 
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smaller  states,  who  acknowledged  the  protectorate  of  France,  and 
promised  to  keep  on  foot  an   army  of  63,000  men  at   Napoleon's 

disposal. 

While  thus  proceeding  with  his  aggressions  he  was  treating  with 
progresH  of  the    ^oth  Russia  and  England.     To  the  letters  of  Fox  had 
negotiatioM.       succeeded  personal  negotiations  between  Talleyrand  and 
Lord  Yarmouth,  who  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  after  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.     The  terms  which  were  first  offered  to  Lord  Yarmouth  show 
the  contempt  with  which  Bonaparte  regarded  Prussia,  the  change  in 
the  terms  as  the  treaty  continued  shows  how  little  intention  there 
was  of  really  coming  to  an  honest  arrangement,  should  it  prove 
possible  to  separate  the  interests  of  Russia  and  England.     At  first 
Talleyrand  told  Yarmouth  that  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
taking  Hanover,  which  had  already  been  given  to  Prussia,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  England,  or  in  giving  Sicily  back  to  the  Kiug  of  Naples. 
Sicily  indeed  Napoleon  had  not  yet  conquered ;  but  as  the  separate 
treaty  with  Russia  advanced  and  became  more  possible,  Yarmouth 
found  the  terms  changing.     He  was  told  that  Sicily  was  to  be  con- 
quered and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Joseph ;  and  finally,  when  the 
treaty  with  Russia  was  provisionally  signed,  although  Yarmouth 
had  been  assured  that  the  constitution  of  Germany  should  be  un- 
changed if  peace  were  made,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
called  into  existence.     Fox's  eyes  had  been  almost  opened  by  this 
time.    The  refusal  of  Sicily,  the  separate  peace  with  Russia,  the 
interference  with  the  constitution  of  Germany,  led  him  to  see  that 
his  friendly  negotiations  were  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  result.     He 
therefore  sent  Lord  Lauderdale,  with  fuller  authority  than  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, to  re-establish  the  old  basis  of  negotiation.     His  complaints 
were  listened  to,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  France.    As  for  the  compensation  of  the  King  of  Naples,  it  was 
desirable  enough,  but  it  must  not  be  at  the  ^expense  of  France. 
He  might  perhaps  have  Albania,  which  belonged  to  Turkey,  or 
Ragusa,  which  belonged  to  Austria,  or  the  Balearic  Isles,  which 
n.       belonged  to  Spain.     While  affairs  were  in  this  un- 
broken off.         promising  situation  news  arrived  that  the  Czar  had 
i>*»thofFox.       entirely  rejected   the   provisional   treaty  his  minister 
had  signed,  and   almost  immediately  afterwards  Fox  died.    The 
diplomatic  intercourse  continued  about  a  month  longer,  and  was 
then  broken  off. 

Fox's  friends  thus  learnt  the  error  of  their  previous  views,  and  the 
neceflsity  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour ;  but  Fox's  ministry  wai 
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not  entirely  without  fruit.    As  he  had  himself  stated,  the  second  great 
object  of  his  life  was  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave  trade.   For  upwards  of 
thirty  years  the  horrors  of  slavery  had  occupied  the  minds  of  a  large 
section  of  benevolent  men  in  England.      In  1783  the  Abouuonof 
Quakers  had  petitioned  against  the  slave  trade.     From    ^^^^InA: 
that  time    till    1788,   Clarkson,    a    young    Cambridge    man,  had 
devoted   his   life   to   coUecting  evidence    on    the   horrors  of   the 
trade.     He  had  succeeded  in  interesting  in  his  cause  Pitt,  Fox,  and, 
before  all,   Wilberforce ;    and  in  that  year  Pitt  had  brought  the 
matter  before  Parliament,  and  a  resolution  had  been  carried  to  take 
the  slave  trade  into  consideration.     Circumstances  and  the  interests 
of  public  business  had  prevented  Pitt  from  entering  fully  into  the 
plans  of  the  aboUtionists,  although  Wilberforce  was  constantly  urging 
him  to  do  so.    Still,  again  and  again,  in  1792  and  1796,  Bills  had  been 
earned  in  favour  of  aboUtion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
subsequently  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.     In  1804,  on  Pitt's 
resumption  of  office,  Wilberforce  renewed  the  question,  which  had 
been  aUowed  to  slumber  by  the  Addington  Cabinet,  and  a  BiU  for 
abolition,  or  rather  suspension  of  the  trade  for  a  term  of  years,  w  a^ 
again  carried.     In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  again  postponed,'  but 
Pitt  tried  what  could  be  done  by  a  royal  proclamation,  which  was 
issued  to  prevent  the  trade  at  aU  events  in  the  conquered  colonies, 
the  possession  of  which  had  greatly  increased  the  trade,  so  that 
nearly  60,000  slaves  were  yearly  imported  in  British  vessels.     In 
February  1805  a  larger  measure  had  been  rejected  in  the  House, 
but  on  the  accession  to  office  of  Fox,  who  was  known  to  be  more 
enthusiastic  on  the  matter  than  Pitt  had  been,  the  hopes  of  the 
aboUtionists  rose  high.     Nor  were  their  hopes  disappointed,  though 
the  party  against  the    measure    was    strong.      The    West    India 
merchants  were  aU  against  it,  and  a  number  of  Tories,  with  the 
Kmg  at  their  head,  regarded  slavery  as  a  natural  and  scriptural 
institution  by  no  means  to  be  Ughtly  touched.    On  the  10th  of 
June  1806,  Fox  pledged  the  House  of  Commons,  aUnost  without 
opposition,  to  take  measures  as  speedily  as  possible  for  aboUshing 
the  trade.      Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  minister  found  that 
there  would  be  no  serious  opposition,  and  determined  to  produce  a 
BiU  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  entirely.    This  Act  prohibited  slave 
trading  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January  1808,  but  as  the  punish- 
ments were  only  pecuniary,  it  required  a  new  BiU,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Brougham  in  1811,  making  slave  trading  felony,  to  secure  its  final 
extinction.    These  BUls  did  not  aboUsh  alavery,  but  only  the  Riavf 
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trade.  Fox  did  not  live  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  but  it  was  produced  by 
his  colleague  Lord  Howick,  afterwards  Lord  Grey,  on  the  2nd  of 
January  1807,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  royal  dukes,  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  of  Lord  Sidmouth  (Feb.  3),  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a 
maiority  of  sixty-six.   When  it  was  brought  to  the  House 

The  Abolition  o         J  >'  ...  .i_       •      i* 

BUI  passed.  of  Commons  (Feb.  23)  it  met  with  quite  an  enthusiastic 
March  28, 1807.  peception,  and  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  283  to  16.  The  Bill  was  rapidly  hurried  through  its  other  stages, 
in  order  that  the  ministry  which  had  been  successful  in  passing  it 
might  have  the  honour  of  completing  it ;  for  before  the  royal 
assent  was  given  it  was  well  known  that  the  Grenville  ministry  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid   termination  to  a  ministry  which  had 
begun  under  such  good  auspices  was  the  attempt  again 

Fall  of  the  °  ,     ,       ^     ,     -i .        i    •  ■      i.      i.  •   i_  ^i, 

Grenville  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims,  agamst  wnicn  tne 

°'*''^'^'  King  was  set  with  immoveable  obstinacy.     Grenville's 

conduct  was  dictated  by  high  policy,  and  in  itself  wise,  although, 
if  we  regard  the  minister  as  a  mere  party  politician,  in  the  last 
degree  indiscreet.  As  he  himself  told  the  King,  he  and  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  thought  that  in  the  present  critical  state  of 
England  it  was  most  necessary  to  secure  content  and  unanimity  at 
home,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  use  to  the  full  the  military 
capacity  of  every  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  For  this  reason  he 
was  desirous  of  removing  so  much  of  the  disabilities  both  of  the 
Catholics  and  of  the  Dissenters  as  affected  their  military  position. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  some  complication  in  the  matter. 
The  Irish  Catholics,  headed  by  Lord  Fingal  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  were 
preparing  a  great  petition,  demanding  not  only  change  in  the  army 
regulations,  but  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  offices  of  sheriff 
and  to  corporations  ;  and  although  Grenville  was  careful  to  forestall 
the  presentation  of  their  petition  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  com- 
promise, it  is  probable  that  his  measure  was  in  fact  in  some  degree 
a  concession  to  prevent  further  agitation  ;  besides  which  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  just  expectations  of  the  Catholics  had  not 
been  satisfied  at  the  Union.  By  a  law  passed  in  Ireland  in  1793 
the  Koman  Catholics  had  been  permitted  to  hold  rank  in  the  Irish 
army  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  certain  restrictions  had  been 
Revival  of  the  laid  ou  theix  holding  staff  appointments.  By  the 
the  ci°tSoUc  Union  the  two  armies  of  Ireland  and  of  England  had 
ci»i»»».  been  made  one,  and  the  anomaly  had  therefore  arisen, 

that  officers  capable  of  holding  their  rank  while  in  Ireland  were 
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incapable  of  so  doing  when  they  came  to  England.     The  ministry 
determined  to  remedy  this  glaring  anomaly,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  remove  the    disabilities  which   tended  to  exchide  the  English 
Dissenters  from  the  army.     For  that  purpose  a  clause  was  added  to 
the  Mutiny  Bill  of  the  year.     Some  of  the  High  Tories  in  Parlia- 
ment, such  as  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval,  thought  it  unnecessary, 
and  the  King's  friends,  as  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Ellenborough  were 
called,  offered  some  opposition,  but  on  the  whole  the  proposal  was 
regarded  as  reasonable.      The  intention  was  notified  to  the  Viceroy 
in  Ireland,  and  the  King  himself  was  finally  induced  to  consent,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  he  would  not  allow  any  further  step  in 
the  matter.      The  question  then  arose  in  Ireland  as  to  whether  the 
new  clause  retained   the  restrictions  as  to  rank   or  not,   and  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  determined  that  they  were  removed,  and  that 
the  whole  army  and  navy  were  thrown  open  to  the  Catholics.     This 
determination  was  laid  before  the  King,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  took  no  notice  of  it,  conduct  which  the  ministers  (although  the  Bill 
undoubtedly  exceeded  what  the  King  had  already  accepted)  con- 
itrued  as  giving  the  royal  consent.      It  was  then  thought  better  to 
make  a  separate  Bill  instead  of  merely  adding  a  clause  to  the  Mutiny 
Act ;  Lord  Howick  took  the  Bill  to  the  King,  and  understood  that 
he  had   his   consent.       But  meanwhile    Lord    Sidmouth   had  had 
interviews  with  the  King,  and  attempted  to  rouse  his  fears,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  had  sent  in  his  resignation.     Even  more  than  this. 
Lord  Malmesbury  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  thought  they  saw  an 
opening  for  dislodging  the  ministry,  and  between  them  concocted  a 
letter,  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  containing  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  form  a  ministry  accord- 
ing to  the  King's  wishes.     Thus,  apparently  alarmed  as  to  what  he 
was  doing,  and  feeling  his  hands  strengthened  by  the  Duke's  offer, 
the  King  sent  for  the  ministers,  and  told  them  he  did  not  agree  to 
anything  beyond  the  completion  of  the  Act  of  1793.     As  soon  as 
this  determination  of  the  King  was  known,  the  conduct  of  all  Pitt's 
friends  was  fixed,  and  although  they  were  at  that  moment  thinking  of 
joining  the  ministry,  they  now  expressed  their  determination  to  oppose 
the  Bill ;  the  whole  party  felt  itself  bound  by  Pitt's  promise  that  the 
question  should  never  be  moved  ;  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that 
even  the  ministry  expressed  themselves  wilLLng  to  drop  their  BUI. 
But  in  dropping  it  they  were  guilty  of  a  most  impolitic  act.     They 
drew  up  a  minute  of  the  Cabinet,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
of    avowing  their  sentiments  if  the   petition   from   the   Catholics, 
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which  was  at  that  time  in  preparation,  was  presented,  and  of  Bub- 
mitting  to  the  King  from  time  to  time  such  measures  as  they 
deemed  advisable  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the  King 
demanded  from  them  a  withdrawal  of  their  minute,  and  a  written 
declaration  that  they  would  never  offer  him  any  advice  upon  the 
The  orenviue  subject  of  Catholic  coucessiou.  It  was  of  course  im- 
J^J^  possible  for  any  constitutional  ministers  to  give  such 

M*«!h  i».  a  pledge  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  point — a  point  of  real 

constitutional  importance — that  the  Cabinet  were  dismissed.  On  the 
1 9th  of  March  the  Duke  of  Portland  received  orders  to  form  a 
ministry  in  consultation  with  Lord  Chatham.  The  health  of  the 
Duke  was  such  that  his  Premiership  could  be  little  more  than 
nominal  Indeed,  from  the  first  he  suffered  Lords  Hawkesbury  and 
Eldon  in  fact  to  supersede  him,  and  when  Mr.  Perceval  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  virtually  assumed  the  lead  of  the 
new  administration.  Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Hawkesbury  Home  Secretary,  and  Castlereagh  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  Colonies. 
We  have  here,  then,  the  final  triumph  of  the  policy  of  George  III. 
It  was  again  his  personal  wish  which  overthrew  the 
Importance  of  ministry,  it  was  again  the  underhand  intngues  of  those 
the  que.uon.  pjofessiug  to  be  his  friends  which  strengthened  his  hands 
in  doing  so,  and  we  again  find  such  things  mentioned  as  that  the 
nephews  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  had  his  distinct  orders  to  vote 
against  the  ministers'  Bill  should  it  be  produced.  The  same  exercise 
of  prerogative  that  secured  the  ministry  of  Pitt  and  supported  the 
feeble  ministry  of  Addington  now  again  introduced  into  the  ministry 
men  entirely  after  the  King's  own  heart — pledged  to  oppose  the  great 
Liberal  measures  of  the  day,  and,  say  what  they  would,  reaUy  answer- 
able for  the  unconstitutional  pledge  the  King  had  demanded  from 
his  late  ministry.  The  conduct  of  the  incoming  ministry  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  without  comment.  Attempts  were  made  in  both 
Houses  to  establish  two  points  of  constitutional  law  now  absolutely 
received — first,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential 
servants  of  the  Crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed 
or  implied,  fipom  offering  to  the  King  any  advice  which  the  course  of 
circumstances  may  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  Empire  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  act 
without  advice.  In  upholding  this  last  point.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
asserted  that  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  prerogative  in  which  the 
King  could  act  without  some  advice.     No  constitutional  doctrine  is 
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more  important  than  this,  for  without  it  the  King,  who  theoretically 
can  do  no  wrong,  would  be  answerable  for  his  own  acts.  On  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Brand  supporting  these  doctrines,  the  Opposition  thought 
themselves  secure  of  a  majority.  But  so  great  was  the  royal  influ- 
ence, so  strong  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  that  they  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  of  more  than  thirty.  A  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament followed  on  the  27th  of  April.  And  as  the  King,  in  the 
speech  with  which  Parliament  was  closed,  appealed  as  it  were  to  the 
constituencies  for  the  vindication  of  his  conduct,  the  personal  loyalty 
of  the  people,  combined  with  their  attachment  to  the  old  cry  of 
Church  and  State,  placed  the  ministry  in  possession  of  a  majority 
which  secured  its  permanence. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  GrenviUe  ministry  it  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pursue  the  warlike  poUcy  of  its  predecessors,  «  tin  ti 
and  had  exhibited  an  incapacity  which  might  have  of  the  war. 
been  expected  from  so  mixed  a  body  acting  upon  com-  ^*°* 
pulsion,  and  in  contradiction  to  its  preconceived  ideas  of  policy.  The 
renewed  war  which  at  once  followed  upon  the  cessation  of  the  nego- 
tiations undertaken  by  Fox  was  on  this  occasion  directed  towards  a 
new  enemy.  We  have  seen  the  contempt  with  which  Bonaparte  habi- 
tually regarded  Prussia:  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  wilfully 
directed  to  drive  that  country  into  war,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  it  was  this  unjustifiable  conduct  which  gave  the  first  obvious 
proof  of  the  changed  character  of  his  policy,  and  roused  that  animo- 
sity, not  of  the  Court,  but  of  the  people  assaulted,  which  finally 
caused  his  ruin.  All  his  late  acts  had  tended  to  the  detriment  of 
Prussia.  By  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  the  constitution  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  Prussia  might  at  all  events  have  claimed  some  voice, 
was  entirely  changed ;  French  fortifications  had  been  raised  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  and  the  fortress  of  Wesel  had 
been  re-established ;  the  very  bribe  with  which  the  apparent  friend- 
ship of  Prussia  had  been  secured  had  been  tampered  with.  Hanover, 
which  in  the  winter  had  been  given  in  full  possession  to  Prussia,  waa 
in  June  without  scruple  offered  to  England ;  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise 
to  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  invited 
by  Napoleon  to  form  a  Confederation  of  the  North ;  but  he  soon  found 
how  illusory  the  offer  was,  for  he  was  everywhere  practically  thwarted 
by  the  diplomacy  of  the  French.  The  Court,  the  army,  and  the  official 
class  smarted  under  the  disgrace  of  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  ;  and 
when  Napoleon  showed  the  temper  in  which  he  intended  to  interfere  in 
Germany, — by  the  apprehension  (in  a  neutral  town  which  chanced  to 
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be  occupied  by  French  troops)  of  the  bookseller  Palm,  aud  his  cold- 
blooded murder  on  the  charge  merely  of  selling  a  book  exciting  the 
prtujaia  declare!  national  feeling  of  Germany, — the  popular  anger  grew 
Frwice^  SO  high,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  act 

Oct.  1, 1806.  with  some  energy,  especially  when  the  young  Queen 
put  herself  prominently  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  national  war 
party.     A  declaration  of  war  with  France  was  the  consequence 

But  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  The  French  army,  consider- 
ably more  numerous  than  any  troops  Prussia  could  bring  against  it, 
was  already  in  Franconia,  a  few  marches  from  the  frontier.  There 
was  no  time  to  put  to  good  account  the  strong  national  feeling  which 
had  been  excited.  Prussia  could  rely  upon  its  army  alone,  and  though 
strong  in  the  military  reminiscences  of  the  Great  Frederick  and  ad- 
mirably appointed,  the  Prussian  troops  had  not  seen  much  war ;  the 
generals  were  old  men  wedded  to  obsolete  traditions,  while  the  King, 
in  his  anxiety  to  please  Napoleon,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  discharge 
Mismanagement  many  of  his  troops  in  the  previous  year.  The  consequence 
of  Prussia.  of  ^n  encouuter  between  such  an  army  and  the  veterans 

of  Napoleon  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  catastrophe  was  hastened 
by  the  bad  arrangements  of  the  generals.  The  King  and  his  Court  and 
crowds  of  enthusiastic  nobility  were  Tvath  the  army,  but  the  chief 
command  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  an  old  man  past 
seventy.  Anxious  to  incorporate  the  troops  of  Hesse-Cassel,  he  repeated 
the  error  of  the  Austrians  of  the  previous  year,  and  advancing  far 
beyond  the  Elbe,  which  forms  the  only  good  line  of  defence  of  which 
Prussia  can  boast,  he  took  up  a  position  between  Eisenach  and  Weimar, 
covered  by  the  Thuringian  Forest,  behind  which  the  French  could 
make  any  dispositions  for  the  assault  they  pleased.  The  mistake  was 
much  too  obvious  to  escape  the  eyes  of  Napoleon.  His  army  passed 
rapidly  through  the  defiles  which  lead  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Saal,  and  proceeding  down  the  course  of  that  river,  interposed  them- 
selves between  Brunswick  and  the  Elbe.  Perceiving  too  late  his 
false  position,  the  Duke  attempted  to  withdraw  towards  Magdeburg. 
With  the  larger  portion  of  his  army  he  found  himself  stopped  near 
Auerstadt  as  he  approached  Naumbourg  on  the  Saal,  by  the  division 
of  Davoust,  while  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  with  a  smaller  di vision 
Battle  of  ^^  *^®  army,  who  was  to  have  followed  him,  was  fa  Den 

Jena.  upon  and  overwhelmed  at  Jena  by  Napoleon  himself 

with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Beaten  back  from 
Auerstadt,  Brunswick  retired  towards  Weimar,  only  to  meet  the 
fugitives  of  Hohenlohe^s  army  and  their  victorious  pursuers.     His 
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troops  were  involved  in  the  disaster,  the  whole  Prussian  army  was 
broken  and  destroyed,  and  that  one  day's  defeat  drew  wdth  it  the  de- 
struction of  the  monarchy.  Such  fugitive  detachments  as  still  kept 
together  were  one  by  one  destroyed,  and  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  in 
triumph  (Oct.  27). 

The  temporary  annihilation  of  Austria  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  Prussia  at  Jena,  had  made  Napoleon  master  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.    Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
rapid  expansion  of  his  ambition  ;  each  new  success  seemed  to  supply 
him  with  a  new  starting-point  for  further  schemes.    His  mind,  in  spite 
of  its  practical  character,  had  a  strong  tendency  towards  romance ; 
as  in  his  youth  he  had  been  fired  with  the  idea  of  a  great  Eastern 
monarchy,  so  now,  as  circumstances  had  been  favourable  to  him,  the 
idea  of  repeating  the  role  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  his  mind. 
Already,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Pope,  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  creation  of  vassal  kingdoms,  he  had  shown  his 
wish  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  that  great  ruler.     The  idea  was  con- 
firmed by  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  and  strengthened  by  a  petition 
from  one  of  his  armies  that  he  would  take  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  West.     Russia  was  the  only  opponent  left  upon  the  Continent. 
If  Russia  could  be  either  conquered  or  won  over,  not  only  would  he 
have  been  in  truth  the  Western  Emperor,  but  he  would  have  the 
means,  as  he  believed,  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  his  detested 
rival  England ,  which  still  refused  to  yield  to  his  ascendancy.    Already 
in  fact,  he  beUeved  that  this  vengeance  was  in  his  grasp. 
On  the  21st  of  November  he  issued  the  extraordinary   Decree' 
measure  known  as  the  Berlin  Decree.     Even  during  ^^^'  *^'  "'*• 
the  negotiations  with  Fox  he  had  insisted  upon  Prussia  closing  against 
English  traffic  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.     The  measure  had 
not  been  a  success,  400  Prussian  vessels  had  been  seized  in  reprisal, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  North  German  rivers  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.     That  blockade  had  been  real.     But  the  Emperor  now,  as 
he  said  by  a  just  use  of  the  law  of  retaliation  (while  he  was  unable 
with  safety  to  place  a  single  ship  upon  the  ocean),  declared  that  the 
whole  of  the  British  Isles  were  in  a  state  of  blockade,  forbad  on  the 
part  of  all  his  dependent  countries  any  commerce  or  correspondence 
with  them,  declared  every  subject  of  England  found  in  a  coimtry  occu- 
pied by  French  troops  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  all  English  merchandise, 
even  all   private  property  of  Englishmen,  confiscated.     Thus  was 
established  what  is  known  as  the  Continental  sj^stem.     It  laboui-ed 
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under  three  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  absolutely 
impracticable,  Europe  could  not  be  supplied  without  England,  as 
Napoleon  himself  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  when  he  authorized 
the  clothing  of  his  own  army  with  English  cloth ;  secondly,  it  enabled 
England  by  retaliatory  measnres  to  destroy  every  mercantile  marine 
in  Europe  except  its  own ;  thirdly,  it  was  so  distressing  and  vexatious, 
and  interfered  so  wantonly  both  with  private  property  and  the  supply 
of  necessaries  for  the  people,  that,  more  than  anything  else  that  Napo- 
leon did,  it  excited  popular  indignation  against  him,  and  tended  to 
his  downfall.  And  yet  it  was  not  without  a  certain  plausible  excuse, 
which  rested  on  the  difference  then  existing  between  the  laws  of  war 
as  carried  on  by  land  and  upon  the  sea.  By  land  the  property  of  an 
enemy  was  not  considered  lawful  prize  unless  it  belonged  to  the 
hostile  government  itself ;  by  sea  the  property  of  peaceable  merchants 
was  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  By  land  no  one  was  con- 
sidered a  prisoner  of  war  unless  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand ;  by  sea 
the  crews  of  merchantmen  were  imprisoned  as  well  as  those  of  armed 
vessels.  The  second  point  which  formed  Napoleon's  excuse  was  tha 
extension  given  by  England  to  the  right  of  blockade.  These  two 
points  afforded  the  pretext  under  which  the  Decree  was  promulgated, 
and  was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  French  Empire,  till 
England  should  recognize  the  laws  of  war  to  be  the  same  by  sea  and 
by  land,  and  should  consent  to  restrict  the  right  of  blockade  to 
fortified  towns  actually  invested  by  a  sufficient  force.  In  issuing  his 
Decree,  then.  Napoleon  put  on  a  specious  appearance  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  took  upon  himself  the  part  which  he  was  fond 
of  assuming,  that  of  champion  of  the  rights  of  nations  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  English. 

The  necesedty  under  which  England  as  a  belligerent  lay  of  em- 
ploying to  the  full  the  power  which  usage  gave  it  of  necessity 
inflicted  considerable  inconvenience  upon  neutral  powers.  The 
retaliatory  measures  which  the  Government  thought  it  wise  to 
take  still  further  injured  the  neutrals,  and  threatened  almost  to 
Ortere  in  annihilate  the  American  trade.     A  series  of  orders  in 

co«ndL  Council  was  issued,  extending  from  January  to  Novem- 

ber 1807.  By  the  first  of  these  orders  vessels  were  forbidden  to 
trade  between  any  ports  in  the  possession  of  France,  or  of  her  aUies 
if  under  her  control.  By  the  second,  issued  in  November,  after  the 
extension  of  the  Continental  system  to  the  Mediterranean,  general 
reprisals  were  granted  against  the  goods,  ships,  and  inhabitants  of 
Tuscany,  Naples,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.     By  the  third, 
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all  ports  from  which  the  flag  of  England  was  excluded  wore  declared 
in  blockade,  all  trade  in  their  produce  unlawful,  and  their  ships  a 
prize,  while  all  vessels  carrying  certificates  of  origin  (a  measure  which 
Napoleon  had  insisted  upon  to  prevent  evasion  of  his  system)  were 
declared  liable  to  capture.  By  the  fourth,  another  plan  of  evasion 
was  forbidden ;  the  sale  of  ships  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  was 
declared  illegal,  because  the  French  had  managed  to  preserve  much 
of  their  commerce  by  fictitious  sales,  enabling  them  to  continue  their 
business  under  neutral  flags.  The  Americans  were  the  chief  sufferers 
by  these  orders,  and  the  irritation  already  felt  by  them  ^.1,  effect 
was  so  increased  that  it  ultimately  ripened  into  war.  «» Americ*. 
Their  two  special  grievances  were  the  constant  search  of  their  vessels 
for  deserters,  and  the  refusal  of  the  British  authorities  to  recognize 
their  customhouse  arrangements.  By  the  English  law  as  then  exist- 
ing an  English  subject  could  not  get  rid  of  his  nationality.  But 
America  was  fuU  of  English  and  Irish  emigrants  and  deserters  from 
English  ships,  and  the  Americans  had  the  constant  mortification  of 
seeing  even  their  war-ships  stopped  and  searched,  and  the  asylum 
of  their  flag  violated  by  the  apprehension,  under  the  rough  justice  of 
English  naval  officers,  of  many  of  their  best  seamen.  By  the  neutral 
laws  direct  trading  between  the  colony  of  a  belligerent  and  its 
mother  country  was  forbidden,  but  neutrals  might  trade  for  their 
own  supply  with  the  colonies.  More  than  this,  if  they  imported 
from  the  colonies  more  than  they  wanted  they  might  re-export  it 
even  to  the  mother  country ;  the  proof  of  a  h(ym  fde  interrupted 
voyage  was  the  payment  of  the  customhouse  dues  in  the  ports  of 
the  neutral.  But  these  dues  were  in  America  paid  not  in  money  but 
in  bonds,  which  were  cancelled  when  the  goods  were  re-exported. 
The  payment  of  goods  was  therefore  fictitious,  and  English  officials 
refused  to  recognize  them.  The  irritation  produced  by  these  two 
causes  was  but  slightly  allayed  by  negotiations  in  1809,  and,  as  will 
be  subsequently  mentioned,  the  people,  especially  the  Southerners, 
forced  the  States  into  war  in  1812. 

To  enable  Napoleon  to  carry  out  his  idea  either  of  a  Western 
Empire  or  of  the  complete  annihilation  of  English  trade  it  was 
necessary  that  war  with  Eussia  should  continue.  As  a  means  for 
injuring  that  power  he  had  already  held  out  hopes  of  restoration  of 
liberty  to  Poland,  and  in  December  he  was  received  as  a  national 
saviour  at  Warsaw ;  but  some  remnant  of  the  Prussian  army  had 
formed  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  Czar,  and  Benigsen,  in  com- 
mand oi  the  combined  armies,  refused  to  give  the  French  a  resting 
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time  in  their  new  quarters.     Napoleon  had  again  himeelf  to  take  the 

Battle  of  ^^^'     '^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^  ^^^  northwards  to  Eylau,  not  far 

Eyiau.  from  Konigsberg,  and  thsre,  on  the  7th  of  February, 

e  .  7, 1807.  ^^^  fought  a  great  battle,  which,  for  almost  the  first 
time,  the  French  could  not  claim  as  a  victory.  Their  exhaustion  was 
great.  Three  times  within  seven  months  fresh  conscriptions  had 
been  ordered  in  France.  The  firmness  of  the  Russians  at  Eylau  gave 
rise  to  well-grounded  hopes  that  the  chance  of  checking  Napoleon 
had  arrived,  but  money  and  reinforcements  of  troops  were  sorely 

wanted. 

But  at  this  critical  moment  the  Grenville  ministry  exhibited  to  the 
Incapacity  of  ^^^^  \*^  incapacity  for  carrying  on  war.  The  Emperor  of 
the  Qrenviue  Russia  was  told  that  he  need  expect  no  great  assistance 
"*"*'**^*  from  England,  and  money  was  doled  out  to  him  with 

ridiculous  parsimony.  There  was  indeed  in  England  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  necessities  of  a  great  war.  Since  the  time  of 
Marlborough  and  Queen  Anne  the  idea  of  war  on  a  large  scale,  except 
upon  the  sea,  seemed  to  have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  minds  of 
the  public  men  of  the  country.  Even  the  great  successes  of  Chatham 
had  depended  principally  upon  his  good  fortune  in  securing  the 
alliance  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  now  all  the  resources  of  England 
were  frittered  away  in  a  ridiculous  series  of  small  expeditions.  When 
a  concentration  of  troops  and  a  frank  and  open-handed  assistance 
to  its  allies  might  have  saved  Europe,  the  English  Government 
taught  them  by  its  conduct,  that  while  urging  them  to  fight  it  would 
practically  desert  them  at  the  moment  when  its  assistance  was 
wanted,  and  spend  its  men  and  money  on  such  isolated  expeditions 
as  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  Alexandria,  or  upon  the  Dardanelles. 
These  were  the  three  military  projects  of  the  Grenville  ministry. 

In  1806  the  English  had  recaptured  from  the  Dutch  the  Cape  of 
Expedition  to  ^°°^  Hope.  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  commanded  the 
Bvenoa  Ayre«.     fleet,  without  Orders  from  Government,  determined  unon 

BCay  1807,  •      •!  ^L  i       rM 

a  similar  assault  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 
and  proceeded  to  capture  Buenos  Ajtcs.  He  thence  wrote  home  a 
triumphant  letter  calling  upon  the  English  merchants  to  come  to  the 
magnificent  new  market  he  had  opened.  His  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.  The  colonists  rallied  under  command  of  a  French  colonel 
the  city  was  recaptured,  and  the  troops  compelled  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war.  In  February  1807,  3000  men  were  sent  out  under 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  to  assist  Popham.  Too  late  to  save  Buenos 
Ayres,  he  attacked  and  captured  Monte  Video.     Before  his  success 
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was  known  fresh  reinforcements  were  sent  out  under  General 
Whitelocke,  with  orders  to  assume  the  chief  command,  and  with 
Popham's  forces  recapture  Buenos  Ayres.  The  attempt  was  a 
disgraceful  failure ;  the  troops  were  ordered  to  enter  the  city  with 
unloaded  muskets,  and  to  rendezvous  in  the  central  square.  The 
eff'ect  of  so  strange  an  attempt  at  street  fighting  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. From  the  side-streets,  housetops,  and  barricades  thrown  up 
across  the  roads,  a  destructive  fire  was  kept  up.  Though  Auchmuty 
met  with  some  success,  by  nightfall  2500  of  the  English  were  either 
killed  or  prisoners,  and  Whitelocke  was  glad  to  accept  the  freedom 
of  the  prisoners  both  of  the  present  engagement  and  of  the  past  year, 
and  to  withdraw  his  troops,  surrendering  Monte  Video  and  all  he 
had  conquered.  In  the  judgment  of  the  court  martial  which  tried 
Whitelocke  he  was  held  totally  unfit  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any 
military  capacity  whatever,  and  the  popular  voice  changed  his  name 
to  General  Whitefeather. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  great  European  war  the  friendship 
of  Turkey  had  been  a  constant  object  with  the  great 
powers.      The  ambassadors  from  Russia,  France,  and   war  againrt*^*' 
England  had  used  all  their  powers  of  persuasion  and   ^°"**' 
menace  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Sultan.     Before  the  end  of 
the  year  1806  the  threats  of  Russia  had  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
Sultan  to  the  friendship  of  France,  and  the  Porte  had  declared  war 
with  Russia  just  after  the  battle  of  Jena.    Wanting  his  troops  for 
the  defence  of  his  own  country,  and  being  at  that  time  in  close 
friendship  with  England,  Alexander  requested  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  take  charge  of  his  interests  at  the  Turkish  capita],  and 
despatch  a  fleet  to  oblige  Selim  to  give  up  his  friend- 
ship with  France.    The  plan,  being  one  which  could   S^ctl-d^eue. 
be  carried  out  by  the  navy,  suited  the  policy  of  the   ^***-  ""* 
Grenville   Government,    and    orders  were   sent  to   Lord   Colling- 
wood,   then   cruising   off  Cadiz,  to  send  a   squadron  to  the  Dar- 
danelles.      He   was  not   allowed   to   choose  his  own   commander, 
but  received  orders  from  home  to  appoint  Sir  John  Duckworth. 
Nothing   could  be  worse  managed  than  the  expedition.     Colling, 
nrood  had  given  strict  charge  to  Duckworth  not  to  be  drawn  into 
negotiations.     But  when  the  passage  of  the   Dardanelles,  at  that 
time  almost  unfortified,  was  forced,  Duckworth,  forgetful  of  Collin^, 
wood's  advice,   suffered   himself  to  be   entangled  in  negotiations. 
Sebastiani,  the    French    ambassador,   aroused   the    temper  of   the 
Turks,  and  instructed  them  in  the  best  manner  of  fortifying  theii 
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coasts.  The  English  fleet  was  in  danger  of  being  shut  up  in  the 
Straits.  It  became  necessary  to  withdraw ;  but  that  step  was  no 
longer  easy.  On  the  Ist  of  March  the  fleet  sailed  back  through 
the  Dardanelles.  Batteries  had  been  erected  at  every  point,  and 
though  the  fleet  succeeded  in  running  the  gauntlet  through  the 
terrible  fire,  with  the  loss  of  only  some  300  men,  it  found  itself 
entirely  prevented  from  any  return.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
had  completely  failed,  and  the  only  resource  left  was  to  keep  the 
Turkish  fleet  blockaded. 

In  connection  with  this  expedition  a  body  of  troops  had  been 
Expedition  to  despatched  under  General  Fraser  to  capture  Alexandria. 
M*^fco^  It  was  hoped  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Duck- 
Augmt.  worth's  expected  success,  it  would  have  been  able  to 

advance  to  the  reconquest  of  Egypt.  Want  of  food  necessitated  an 
attack  upon  Rosetta.  It  was  undertaken  in  the  same  foolish  spirit 
as  Whitelocke's  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres.  Entangled  in  the  streets, 
the  English  soldiery  were  shot  down  in  great  numbers,  and  with  the 
loss  of  a  third  of  his  troops  the  general  in  command  withdrew  to 
Alexandria.  A  subsequent  effort  was  made  to  besiege  Rosetta  in 
form,  but  the  forces  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  proved  too  strong  for 
the  besiegers ;  with  heavy  loss  they  withdrew  to  Alexandria,  and 
in  August  1807  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country. 

The  only  gleam  of  success  which  attended  the  military  operations  of 
the  Grenville  ministry  was  gained  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
to  Sicily.  It  will  be  remembered  that  immediately  after  the  battle  of 

July.  i8o«.  Austerlitz  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  appropriated 

by  France.  SicUy,  however,  was  not  conquered,  and  in  that  island 
there  was  an  English  army  commanded  by  Sir  John  Stewart.  Urged 
to  do  something  for  the  assistance  of  the  Neapolitan  Court,  he  landed 
in  Calabria  in  July,  and  there  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Maid  a, 
in  which  the  French  general  Reynier  was  completely  beaten.  The 
forces  at  Stewart's  command  were  insufficient  for  the  reconquest  of 
the  country,  which  fell  again  into  French  hands  on  the  retirement 
of  the  English,  after  a  lengthened  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry. 

The  attempt  made  at  the  Peace  of  "Westphalia  to  establish  the 
comniete  di«-  balauce  of  power  in  Europe,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of 
•oiuuon  of  the  small  States,  had  proved  unsuccessfuL  It  had  been 
coAUtion.  rudely  shocked   by  the   career  of  Frederick  II.,  and 

almost  annihilated  by  the  partition  of  Poland.  A  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  a  desire  for  selfish  aggrandizement  had  taken  possession  of  the 
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great  reigning  houses,  and  had  proved  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  forma- 
tion of  loyal  coalitions  for  a  general  purpose.  It  is  to  this  that  may 
be  traced  the  failure  of  united  effort  in  the  last  war,  and  the  terrible 
reverses  which  both  Austria  and  Prussia  had  undergone ;  England  had 
in  the  same  spirit  just  been  frittering  away  its  strength  in  attempts 
to  secure  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  the  opening  of  new  markets 
for  her  trade  ;  thus  left  without  the  assistance  they  had  a  right  to 
demand,  the  Russians  were  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  (June  14).  It  was  now  the  turn  for  Russia  to  seek  its  own  ends, 
and  to  secure  them  by  deserting  its  allies.  Disgusted  with  the  luke- 
warm assistance  afforded  by  England,  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  eager  to  carry  on  its  schemes  of  aggression 
against  Turkey,  the  Czar  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  flatter- 
ing offers  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  had  found  his  difficulties 
increase  with  his  empire  ;  he  had  discovered  that  the  Russians  were 
more  difficult  to  conquer  than  the  Austrians  or  Prussians,  and  he 
was  now  willing  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Czar  and  his 
assistance  against  England  by  an  arrangement  by  which  Alexander 
should  be  Emperor  of  the  East,  while  he  kept  for  himself  the  envied 
position  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

The  meeting  between  the  Emperors  took  place,  as  upon  neutral 
ground,  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemer  at  Tilsitt.  "I  hate  the 
English  as  you  do,"  Alexander  is  reported  to  have  said.  "  Then,"  re- 
plied Napoleon,  "  peace  is  made  ; "  and  the  two  Emperors  set  to  work 
to  arrange  Europe  according  to  their  own  fancies,  upon  the  common 
basis  of  dislike  to  England,  and  under  the  showy  pretext  of  checking 
her  overweening  pride  upon  the  sea.  As  Russia  was  fighting  not 
for  herself  but  for  her  allies,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ^^^^  ^^ 
was  all  that  was  wanted  between  her  and  France,  and  WMtt. 
of  course  the  lately  conquered  King  of  Prussia  had  to  "^  ' 
pay  the  price  of  the  treaty,  the  terms  being  chiefly  in  favour  of 
France.  Prussia  was  deprived  of  all  its  provinces  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  of  its  Polish  possessions.  The  former 
were  incorporated  with  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  a  part  of  Hanover,  to 
form  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  was  given  to  Jerome  Bona- 
parte ;  the  latter  were  formed  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  given  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  one  province  only  excepted, 
which  was  given  to  Russia,  nominally  to  cover  the  expenses  <  f 
the  war.  All  the  alterations  which  Napoleon  had  effected  in  Europe 
were  accepted  ;  the  Duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg  were 
restored   to  their    possessors,   on  the    condition    that  the  French 
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should  hold  their  ports  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace  ; 
Silesia  and  the  German  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe 
were  restored  to  Prussia,  but  a  military  road  was  allowed  to  Saxony 
through  Silesia,  to  afford  the  Saxon  Prince  access  to  his  new 
dominions.  Prussia  was,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  Berlin 
Decree,  to  reduce  its  troops  to  42,000  men,  to  pay  France 
;66,000,000  of  money,  in  addition  to  the  charges  of  the  war,  amount- 
ing to  about  £20,000,000,  and  to  leave  Berlin  and  its  chief  fortresses 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  debt  was  paid  ;  as  the  yearly 
revenue  of  Prussia  was  not  much  more  than  £3,000,000,  this  pro- 
mised to  be  for  some  time. 

But  the  real  point  of  the  treaty  was  its  secret  articles,  which 
Secret  article!  Were  dimly  suspected  at  the  time,  and  the  exist- 
of  the  treaty.  gnce  of  which  has  subsequently  been  fully  proved. 
By  these  articles,  if  England  had  not  consented  by  the  Ist  of 
November  to  conclude  peace  —  recognizing  that  the  flags  of  all 
Powers  ought  to  enjoy  an  equal  and  perfect  independence  on  the 
seas,  and  restoring  all  conquests  won  from  France  or  its  allies 
since  1805 — Russia  was  to  make  common  cause  with  France  against 
her,  and  oblige  the  Courts  of  Lisbon,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen 
to  join  in  the  alliance.  In  exchange  for  this,  which  was  to  wreak 
Napoleon's  vengeance  upon  England,  it  was  stipulated  that  if  the 
Porte  did  not  accept  the  mediation  of  France,  France  would  make 
common  cause  with  Russia  against  the  Porte,  and  would  agree  to 
take  from  the  Turks  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Constantinople  and 
Roumelia,  Napoleon  had  thus  throw^n  over,  for  his  own  advantage,  the 
Poles,  on  whose  hopes  of  liberty  he  had  traded,  and  the  Turks,  whom 
he  had  induced  to  declare  war  with  Russia;  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
left  open  to  his  ambition;  Sweden  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Russia,  which  was  likewise  rid  of  all  difficulty  from  Poland. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  has  an  appearance  of  extreme  treachery. 
Conduct  of  Only  a  few  days  before  he  had  written  to  the  English 
Alexander.  King  that  "there  was  no  salvation  to  himself  or  to 
Europe  but  by  interminable  resistance  to  Bonaparte ;"  moreover,  he 
did  not  refuse  to  accept  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territories  of  his 
ally  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  apologists  assert  that  his  readiness  to 
accept  Napoleon's  terms  was  assumed  to  afford  him  an  opportunity 
for  strengthening  himself  for  future  opposition  to  French  aggrandize- 
ment. More  probably  he  was  led  away,  partly  by  his  peculiar  enthu- 
siastic temperament,  which  made  him  wish  to  have  a  large  share  both 
in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  in  the  rearrangement  of  Europe,  and 
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partly  by  an  undercurrent  of  ambition  which  laid  him  open  to  offers 
secimng  him  the  acquisition  of  Poland,  and  the  command  both  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas. 

Already,  before  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsitt,  information 
nad  been  brought  to  Canning,  our  Foreign  Minister, 
that  the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Denmark  were  to  be   X^Je'LT 
taken  by  the  French  and  used  for  an  assault  upon   «"^i"- 
England.     The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  vindicate  the  truth  of 
this  information,  and  justify  in  some  degree  the  immediate  action 
which  the  EngUsh  Government  took  upon  it.     For  although  there 
seems  to  be  proof  that  the  Danes  themselves  were  anxious  to  main- 
tain their  friendship  with  England,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  combined  pressure  of  Russia  and 
1^  ranee.     Refusing  the  mediation  offered  by  Russia,  unless  England 
was  put  on  a  fair  footing  with  France  by  a  frank  disclosure  of  the 
nature  of  the  late  treaty,  the  English  Government  despatched  a 
squadron  to  require  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet.    It 
was  no  doubt  a  harsh  measure,  rendered  stiU  harsher  by  the  courage- 
ous  conduct  of  the  Danes.    Although  Copenhagen  was  unprepared 
lor  an  attack,  the  demand  was  refused,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bombard  the  city.    The  effect  of  this  step  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  surrender  of  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  which  was   SSSV/.f  * 
brought  to  England,  and  on  the  other,  to  make  Den-   ^*'''-  *• 
mark,  whatever  its  previous  intention  may  have  been,  a  close  ally 
of  France.     In  a  second  direction  the  consequences  of  the  treaty 
became  immediately  obvious.      Russia   demanded  of  Sweden  hei 
adhesion  to  the  Continental  System.     Christian  IV.,  the  king  of  that 
country,  was  chivalrous  and  impetuous  to  the  verge  of  war  between 
madness.     He  refused  all  solicitations  to  forsake  his   R'««'ia««d 
alUance  with  England,  and  became  entangled  in  a  war  oTt*  n"" 
with  France  and  Russia  at  once.     When  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
defend  his  own  country,  he  began  an  assault  upon  the  Danish  pro- 
vince of  Norway,  and  consequently  lost  aU  his  territory  in  Pomerania 
and  Finland,  which  amounted  to  nearly  a  third  of  his  kingdom.     Sir 
John  Moore,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  were  sent  to  his  assistance, 
but  found  him  so  wild  and  unreasonable  that  he  thought  it  better 
to  sail  home  without  even  landing  his  troops.     Frightened  at  the 
eccentricities  of  their  sovereign,  the  Swedes  removed  him  from  the 
throne,  setting  up  his  uncle  in  his  place. 

In  the  North,  then,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsitt  had  produced  the  effect 
which  Napoleon  had  desired.     Advantage  had  been  taken  of  the 
CON.  MOW.  r2  H1 
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bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  whicli  was  held  to  be  a  fresh  proof 
„   ,.     .  ,         of  the  lawless  ambition  of  England,  to  oblige  Austria, 

Continental  ~  •  v     t'       i       j 

System  acknow-  Russia,  and  Piussia  all  to  declare  war  with  j^ngland. 
wJfreexS  Denmark  had  joined  the  French  alliance,  Sweden 
to  Portugal.  jjj^(j  T^ggj^  compelled  to  forego  the  friendship  of 
England.  But  there  still  existed  one  part  of  Europe  where  the 
Berlin  Decree  was  unacknowledged,  and  the  blockade  of  the  British 
Isles  was  thus  incomplete  ;  this  country  was  Portug;al. 

Napoleon  had  long  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Peninsula ;  by  the 
Condition  of  Treaty  of  Tilsitt  it  had  in  fact  been  delivered  into  hia 
the  peninBttia.  hauds  as  Finland  into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  The 
condition  of  the  Peninsula  was  very  favourable  to  his  schemes. 
Charles  IV.,  a  weak  old  man,  was  on  the  throne,  governed  by  his 
wife  and  by  her  favourite  minister  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
In  strong  opposition  to  his  father  and  to  the  Queen  was  Ferdinand, 
the  Prince  of  Asturias.  Both  parties  intrigued  for  the  support  of 
Napoleon,  but  Godoy  had  been  able  to  offer  the  more  tempting  bait. 
Napoleon  had  induced  the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  regard  to  a  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  The  secret  correspondence  had  been  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  King,  and  made  use  of  by  him  and  his  minister  to  affix 
a  charge  of  treason  upon  the  Prince,  and  to  imprison  him  for  having 
conspired  to  drive  his  father  from  the  throne.  By  the  people  the 
story  of  the  conspiracy  was  regarded  as  a  calumny  of  the  minister  to 
destroy  the  Prince,  and  fearful  of  the  storm  he  had  excited,  Godoy  now 
attempted  to  mediate  a  reconciljation  between  the  King  and  his  son. 
The  Prince  in  his  imprisonment  was  induced  to  write  penitential  letters, 
and  a  solemn  pardon  was  given.  But  though  the  attempt  to  remove 
the  Prince  had  thus  failed,  Godo/s  own  connection  with  Napoleon, 
wno  nad  probably  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  affair,  was  almost 
immediately  shown  by  the  publication,  on  the  29th  of  October,  of 
the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  This  treaty  disclosed  the  bait  with 
which  Godoy  had  been  enabled  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Bonaparte. 
He  suggested  that  France  and  Spain  should  join  in  appropriating 
Portugal  if  only  he  were  allowed  a  principality  out  of  the  spoil.  The 
house  of  Braganza  was  to  be  dispossessed;  the  northern  province  of 
Portugal  was  to  be  given  to  the  King  of  Etruria,^  whose  own  province, 
Tuscany,  might  thus  be  appended  to  the  Italian  kingdom ;  Godoy 
was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  principality  of  Alentejo  and  Algarves. 

1  The  representative  of  the  Bourbon  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  His  father  had 
received  Tuscany,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria,  in  exchange  for  his  Duchies,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Lun^villo. 
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Some  excuse  was  of  course  wanted  for  this  wanton  attack  upon 
Portugal.  It  was  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
obeyed  the  demand  addressed  to  it  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsitt,  to  close 
the  ports  of  Portugal  against  England,  to  detain   all 

TT'TT-  -i^'T^,         1-.  «  ,,     Napoleon  8  pre- 

Hinglislimen  resident  in  Portugal,  and  to  confiscate  all  text  for  war 
English  property.  Meanwhile  all  Portuguese  merchant  ^^^^  "^^^^^i^- 
ships  in  the  ports  of  France  were  to  be  detained.  The  Prince  Regent  ot 
Portugal  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  demand.  He  obeyed  the 
first  order,  without  however  forfeiting  the  friendship  of  England,  which 
confessed  the  coercion  laid  upon  him.  To  the  other  two  demands  he 
also  at  length  conceded,  but  not  till  he  had  given  plentiful  warning 
to  the  English  to  withdraw  and  to  sell  their  property.  The  delay 
was,  however,  sufficient  to  afford  Napoleon  the  pretext  he  wanted. 

While  negotiations  were  still  proceeding  with  Portugal,  the  real 
intention  of  the  Emperor— to  appropriate  both  that  country  and 
Spain— became  obvious.  For  this  purpose  nearly  30,000  French 
troops  were  to  enter  Spain,  and  40,000  more  were  assembled  at 
Bayonne.  While  Junot,  with  "the  first  army  of  the  Gironde," 
poured    through    Salamanca  (in  October  1807),  and 

J    J    .       .1  -   -r-.  Junot '« army 

proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  domestic    enters  sp»iii. 

quarrels  of  the  Spanish  Court  continuing,  the  40,000  ^^- "' 

men   assembled   at   Bayonne   moved   in   two  armies  into  Spain, 

and  while  apparently  preparing  to  follow  Junot,  really  occupied 

the  line  of  mountains  north  of  Madrid,  and  cut  off  that  capital 

from  the  northern  provinces,  which  were  thus  prac-   Ferdinand  vn 

tically  conquered  without  a   blow.      In  March   1808   "ncceeda 

riots  both  in  Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  ending  in  the  c{li?e«^lv. 

abdication    of    Charles    and    the    accession    of    Fer-   '^^''^  ^^'  ^^<'*- 

dinand,  gave  the  French,  now  under    the   command  of  Murat, 

an  excuse  for  crossing  the  mountains  by  the  Pass  of 

Somo  Sierra  and  occupying  Madrid.      By  a  series  of   Madrid. 

shameless  intrigues  Napoleon  attracted  both  Ferdinand   ^^'^^• 

and  his  father  to  Bayonne.     Ferdinand  was  there  induced  to  restore 

the  crown  to  his  father  (May  5),  who  abdicated  a  second 

. .  1       •  ^i  .        ,,         ,  -  /,    ^^         ,  Napoleon  places 

time,   placmg  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  Isapoleon.   Joseph  on  the 
Napoleon  immediately  established  his  brother  Joseph   "^*"'•• 
upon  the  vacant  throne  (June  15). 

But  the  Spaniards,  especially  the  CastHians,  were  a  people  of 
high   temper;    in   spite    of  a    century's   degradation,   mBurrection m 
certain    remembrances    of  a  former   greatness    hung  ^p*^- 
about  them.     They  saw  with  scorn   and   disgust  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  their  own  rulers,  who  were  handing  them  over,  bound 
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hand  and  foot,  to  a  foreign  prince,  whose  very  virtues  rendered  him 
doubly  detestable  to  them;  for  the  rule  of  the  French  meant  splendid 
and  centralized  organization,  restraint,  self-denial,  and  wise  govern- 
ment, very  much  opposed  to  Spanish  feeling.  While  their  rulers 
were  basely  truckling  to  the  invader  the  people  rose ;  the  flame  of 
insurrection  spread  far  and  wide ;  great  riots  in  Toledo  and  Madrid 
were  followed  by  similar  exhibitions  of  national  anger  throughout 
the  country,  and  Napoleon's  armies,  though  they  found  no  regular 
opposition,  though  intrigue  and  treachery  had  apparently  removed 
all  obstacles,  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popula- 
tion, and  masters  only  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  To  meet 
this  new  difficulty  the  fertile  mind  of  the  Emperor  had  at  once  a 
plan  ready.  Madrid  was  to  be  a  centre  from  which  should  radiate 
in  all  directions  expeditionary  armies  to  suppress  the  insurrections, 
operatiorui  of  Madrid  itself  resting  for  support  on  France.  To  hold 
t^StSSiies  *^®  communications  between  Madrid  and  France  there- 
from Madrid,  fore  became  a  prime  object.  This  work  was  intrusted  to 
Bessi^res,  while  Duhesme  operated  in  Catalonia,  and  expeditions  were 
sent  out  from  Madrid  against  Valencia  under  Moncey,  and  against 
Andalusia  under  Dupont.  Bessiferes,  though  his  general  Leffebvre 
failed  before  the  desperate  energy  of  the  Saragossans,  thoroughly 
defeated  the  Gallician  troops  under  Blake  and  Cuesta  at  the  Rio 
Seco.  Duhesme  effected  nothing,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Gerona.  Moncey,  though  he  reached  the  town  of  Valencia  with 
success,  was  unable  to  take  it,  and  had  to  retreat.  Dupont  pushed 
at  first  as  far  as  Cordova,  but  losing  heart,  and  badly  supplied 
from  Madrid,  also  attempted  to  retreat,  was  pursued  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  with  18,000  men, 
Joseph  evacu-  ^^^^r  the  battle  of  Baylen,  before  he  could  recross  the 
ates  Madrid.  Sierra  Morena.  Unsuccessful,  therefore,  on  all  sides, 
and  though  victorious  yet  hard  pressed  upon  the  North, 
the  French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  King  Joseph,  evacuating 
Madrid,  withdrew  behind  the  Ebro. 

Meanwhile  Junot's  army  had  proceeded  direct  to  Portugal  with 
The  portaguew  Orders  to  occupy  it  by  the  30th  of  November  1807.  As 
royal  famUy  Juuot  approached  the  capital,  the  Prince  Regent,  acting 
Brazil.  under  the  advice  of  Lord  Strangford,  the  EngUsh  am- 

Nov.  29, 1807.  bassador,  determined  to  leave  his  European  dominions 
and  to  transfer  the  apparatus  and  seat  of  government  to  Brazil. 
On  the  29th  of  November  as  many  as  15,000  persons  were 
carried  by  the  English  fleet  down  the  Tagus.     The  last  ship  had 
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hardly  sailed  when  Junot  arrived.  He  had  wished  to  stop  and 
reorganize  his  troops  in  Salamanca,  but  pressed  by  the  Emperor, 
he  hurried  forward  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
way,  and  marched  upon  Lisbon  with  only  a  few  o^npiL^bon. 
thousand  weary  and  travel- worn  soldiers.  He  how-  ^''^'^^^ 
ever  met  with  no  opposition  there,  and  after  the  manner  of 
Napoleon's  lieutenants,  at  once  set  about  Gallicizing  the  country. 
The  Portuguese  army  was  chiefly  sent  away  to  France.  The  police 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  was  well  administered,  and  though 
the  people  of  Lisbon  obeyed  unwillingly,  order  was  successfully 
maintained.  The  position  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  thus  closely 
analogous;  in  both  cases  the  people  had  been  deserted  by  their 
natural  rulers,  in  both  cases  the  consequences  were  the  same.  The 
insurrections  in  Spain  were  followed  by  similar  movements  in  Por- 
tugal. The  people  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
ft  popular  Junta  was  established  at  Oporto  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bishop. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  had  been  observed  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  by  the  people  of  England.     It  seemed  at   EiiUnuia.m  in 
last  as  if  that  popular  insurrection  agadnst  the  tvrannv   ^°«^*°* '°' 
ot  JNapoleon,  which  had  long  been  expected,  had  arrived,   laiurrection. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  absence  of  central  authority  produced  its 
inevitable  effects  upon  a  country  so  ill  ruled  and  so  ignorant  of  self- 
government  as  Spain.     Ambitious  men  everywhere  laid  hold  of  the 
local  authority,  and  irresponsible  juntas  arose.     The  provincial  feel- 
ing, always  unreasonably  strong  in  the  Peninsula,  found  full  vent. 
Junta  disputed  with  junta,  and  the  whole  country  was  involved  in 
the  wildest  anarchy.     None  the  less  the  feeling  of  the  English  people 
was  a  true  one.     Napoleon  had  reached  the  point  when  he  came  into 
collision  with  that  very  power  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  own 
success— the  power  of  the  people.     Already  his  behaviour  in  Ger- 
many had  excited  among  the  lower  classes  enthusiastic  feelings  of 
hatred  to  their  conquerors  and  of  desire  for  national  liberty;  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  added  fresh  vigour  and  raised 
fresh  hopes  in  the  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole  A^tm-ian  envoyi 
of  Europe.     To  the  English  Government  the  arrival  of  ^^J 
two  Asturian  envoys  in  the  month  of  June  seemed  to  Jwi«  isos. 
offer  an  opportunity  which  had  long  been  wanted  of  giving  a  national 
and  unselfish  character  to  our  opposition  to  the  great  conqueror.    In 
the  course  of  time  it  afforded  also  a  battle-ground  on  which  at  length 
the  military  power  of  the  country  found  room  to  move  in  larger  and 
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more  combined  action,  than  in  the  feeble  expeditions  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war.  But  as  yet  this  was  not  foreseen.  For  some  years 
the  great  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  starved,  while  money  was 
lavished  upon  useless  and  isolated  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  it  was  only  slowly  and  by  degrees  that  the  genius,  the 
steadfastness,  the  success,  of  Wellington  taught  England  the  neces- 
sity of  large  and  well-continued  efforts  in  one  direction.  The 
Asturian  envoys  were  received  with  enthusiasm  not  only  by  the 
Opposition  but  by  the  Government.  But  the  opportunity  offered 
was  not  wisely  made  use  of.  Spain  was  inundated  with  agents 
of  no  political  ability,  who  were  deceived  by  the  boasting  asser- 
tions of  the  Spaniards.  Money  and  arms  were  sent  over  in  lavish 
quantities  to  be  left  unopened  on  the  quays,  appropriated  by  the 
rival  juntas  for  their  own  personal  or  local  advantage,  or  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  did  little  or 
nothing  for  themselves,  were  taught  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
England  as  a  right. 

The  position  of  Portugal  seemed  to  offer  a  more  favourable  ground 
for  action,  and  thither  it  was  determined  to  send  an 
English  armament.  But  the  Government  could  not 
yet  conceive  of  war  upon  a  large  scale,  and  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  Spain  beUeved  that  a  mere 
handful  of  English  troops,  aided  by  the  boasted  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  enormous  armies 
Napoleon  was  ready  to  pour  into  the  Peninsula.  The  army  at  first 
sent  was  little  better  than  an  expeditionary  force.  A  body  of  troops 
ready  at  Cork  for  war  in  South  America  were  despatched  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  at  that  time  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  but  by  some 
ridiculous  mismanagement  two  senior  officers,  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  were  put  over  his 
head,  and  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  despatched  with  a  second  body 
of  troops  to  reinforce  him,  though  he  had  served  as  commander-in- 
chief  both  in  Sicily  and  Sweden,  also  found  himself  in  a  subordinate 
position.  The  expedition  touched  first  at  Corunna,  but  was  per- 
suaded by  the  members  of  the  local  junta  to  proceed  to  Portugal, 
where  they  declared  the  numerous  Spanish  army  was  already  col- 
lected, and  whither  they  promised  speedily  to  send  reinforcements. 
Upon  reaching  Oporto,  however,  the  commander  found  that  there 
were  no  Spanish  troops  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  neither  were  there 
any  Portuguese  troops  ;  but  upon  the  river  Mondego  there  appeared 
to  be  a  disorganized  body  of  about  5000  men,  representing  40,000  for 
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whom  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  had  received  accoutrements.  With  them 
there  were  some  10,000  peasants  without  arms.  WeUesley  had  now 
a  choice  left.  He  might  land  north  of  Lisbon  and  act  against  Junot, 
or  proceed  to  Cadiz,  and  joining  Spencer,  who  had  a  small  command 
there,  act  against  the  French  in  Spain.     He  preferred  _ 

.,         '      ,        °  ^.  ,     -  .  ^  _  ,        f  ,         WeUealey  lands 

the  iirst  alternative,  and  determined  to  land  at  the  atrigueras. 
mouth  of  the  Mondego,  near  Figueras.  He  sent  to  ^**"  ^'  ^*®'* 
Cadiz  for  Spencer's  troops,  but  fortunately  that  general,  on  hearing 
of  the  victory  of  Baylen,  had  already  determined  to  sail  for  the 
Tagus.  The  two  corps  when  joined  amounted  to  about  12,000  men. 
The  landing  of  the  English  at  the  Mondego  confined  the  operations 
to  that  tongue  of  land  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  Tagus  in 
its  south-westerly  course,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the  city  of 
Lisbon. 

Wellesley  determined  to  strike  rapidly,  and  bring  affairs  in 
Portugal  to  a  crisis  at  once.  Therefore,  although  deserted  by  the 
Portuguese  troops,  he  advanced  directly  southward  towards  Lisbon. 
Junot's  troops  were  somewhat  scattered,  and  the  temper  of  the 
people  prevented  him  from  energetic  action.  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  concentrate  his  troops,  and  while  this  movement  was  going 
forward  the  English  army  came  into  contact  with  one  of  his  divisions 
under  Laborde,  occupying  a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  ^^^  ^ 
a  valley  leading  from  Obidos  to  Eorica.  Here,  after  a  Eorica. 
sharp  contest,  the  French  general  found  himself  out-  '^'^^  ^^' 
flanked  by  the  hills  which  line  the  valley,  and  withdrew,  allowing 
Wellesley  to  proceed.  Meanwhile  Junot  had  been  continuing  his 
concentration,  and  had  collected  14,000  men  at  Torres  Vedras,  to  bar 
the  road  to  Lisbon.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  WeUesley's  superior  officer, 
had  now  arrived  at  the  coast,  and  Wellesley  begged  him  to  allow  Sir 
John  Moore's  division,  on  its  arrival  from  England,  to  land  on  the 
Mondego  river,  and  cross  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  Tagus,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  natural  line  of  retreat  into  Spain,  which  would  be  up 
the  valley  of  that  river.  He  then  proceeded  to  advance  against 
Junot.  But  Burrard,  a  commonplace  general,  disregarding  his 
advice,  determined  to  bring  Sir  John  Moore  up  as  a  reinforcement, 
and  forbad  Wellesley  to  undertake  any  offensive  movement  till  that 
general's  arrival. 

Wellesley  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  his  army,  which  was 
in  position  at  Vimiero.  A  little  hill  covered  the  village  to  the 
front.  On  either  side  of  it  ran  a  chain  of  heights,  from  which  on  the 
enst  a  branch  ran  off  southwards.     There  was  a  direct  road  between 
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Vimiero  and  Torres  Vedras,  and  a  second  road  from  Torres  Vedras 
to  a  place  called  Lourinham  ran  tilong  the  top  of  the  branch  ridge 
crossing  the  main  ridge.  On  the  hill  before  the  village  and  npon 
the  ridge   to  the  west  Wellesley  took  up  his  position,  expecting 
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to   be   attacked   on   his   right.     But  early  on  the  21st  the  French 
BattJeof  ^^"^^  ^^t^  view  on  the  Lourinliam  road,  and  as  they 

IS''2i'  1808  P^^^^^^  forward  evidently  threatened  the  left,  and  not 
the  right,  of  the  English  position.  A  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  therefore  moved  from  the  right  to  the  left 
ridge,  a  movement  unobserved  by  the  French,  for  tlie  valley 
between  the  armies  was  thickly  wooded.  For  the  same  reason 
a  ravine  which  rendered  the  left  wing  nearly  unassailable  was  un- 
observed by  the  French.  Junot  directed  two  main  attacks,  upon 
.  the  central  hill  and  upon  the  left  ridge.  The  attack  upon  the 
centre  was  defeated,  for  it  was  open  on  the  flank  to  the  fire  of  an 
English  brigade  moving  to  tlie  left,  wliich  halted  lialf-wav  up  the 


hiU  when  the  strength  of  the  central  attack  was  seen;  the  left 
attack  was  ruined  by  the  ravine.  Meanwhile  troops  had  been 
sent  to  turn  the  EngHsh  left  by  the  Lourinham  road  and  to  advance 
along  the  left  ridge,  which  the  French  beUeved  almost  unoccupied ; 
but,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  was  now  covered  with  troops,  and 
Ferguson's  brigade  beat  the  assailants  back,  and  pursued  them  llong 
the  ridge  till  he  had  wholly  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
French  army.  They  must  have  capitulated  had  not  an  unexpected 
order  arrived  to  halt.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  on  the  field 
aU  day,  had  just  assumed  the  command,  and  the  change  of  leaders 
became  at  once  perceptible.  When  the  battle  was  over,  thirteen 
guns,  and  many  prisoners,  including  a  general,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  the  French  had  lost  between  2000  and  3000  men. 

The  road  to  Torres  Vedras  from  Lourinham,  on  which  the  beaten 
French  army  had  coUected,  was  two  miles  longer  than  the  direct 
road  from  Vimiero.      Wellesley  designed  to  push  forward  with  his 
victorious  army,  part  of  which  had  not  been  engaged,  to  forestaU  the 
French  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  cut  them  oflf  from  Lisbon,  a  measure 
which,  had  Sir  John  Moore  been  landed  from  Mondego,  must  have 
completed  their  ruin.    Again  the  prudence  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
thwarted  WeUesley's  plan.     He  was  compelled  to  allow  his  army  to 
rest  in  their  old  position.     Sir  Harry  Burrard  having  thus  spoilt  a 
great  victory,  was  almost  immediately  superseded  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple.     Their  combined  wisdom  aUowed  an  advance 
upon  Lisbon,  but  insisted  on  bringing  Sir  John  Moore  to  join  the 
army.     While  this  was  being  settled,  an  envoy  arrived 
from  the   French   offering  to  treat,  and    finaUy  the   0?^!" 
convention   known   as  the   Convention  of  Cintra  was   ^"^^  ^^ 
entered  into,  in  many  points  against  WeUesley's  advice.    It  stipu- 
lated for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  but  for  the  transport  of  the 
whole  French  army,  with  their  guns  and  horses,  to  France.     It  was 
at  first  suggested  that  the  Kussian  fleet,  at  that  time   iu  Lisbon, 
should  be  regarded  as  in  a  neutral  port ;  but  as  some  English  regi- 
ments had  got  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  had  hoisted 
the  English  flag,  this  claim  was  overruled,  and  Siniavin,  the  Russian 
admiral,  with  his  fleet,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Napoleon  would  calmly  watch  the 
defeat  of  his  troops  even  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Europe, 
stm  less  when  their  defeat  seemed  to  thwart  the  com-   po.moTi«' 
pleteness  of  his  system,  and  was  connected  with  events   ^^"*''•• 
which  had  driven  his  brother  from  his  throne.    Though  he  knew 
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that  conquered  Prussia  beneath  the  surface  was  glowing  with  inex- 
tinguishable hatred,  and  though  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  war  against 
England  in  which  she  was  nominally  engaged,  was  strengthening 
her  army  and  re-establishing  her  finances  in  a  way  which  seemed  to 
threaten  fresh  efforts  at  freedom  on  her  part,  he  determined  to  turn 
the  full  strength  of  his  Empire  upon  the  devoted  Peninsula.  He 
felt  that  so  long  as  his  Mendship  with  Russia  existed,  so  long  as  the 
Peace  of  Tilsitt  held  firm,  his  position  was  tolerably  secure.  He 
therefore  renewed  his  alliance  with  Russia  at  a  meeting  with  the 
Czar  at  Erfurth  (Oct.  12),  and  suddenly  ordered  the  widely  scattered 
divisions  of  the  grand  army  to  concentrate  on  Paris  preparatory  to 
marching  into  Spain. 

Unconscious  of  the  coming  danger  and  of  the  vast  strength  of 
Prep&rauoQ*  its  enemy,  the  central  Junta  at  Madrid  went  on  with 
In  Spain.  \^  ill-arranged  preparations  to  secure  the  freedom  of 

Spain,  and  with  its  idle  boasts  as  to  the  strength  of  the  national 
armies.  The  English  Government  had  not  yet  lost  faith  in  Spanish 
assertions,  nor  learnt  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  Spanish  generals 
and  armies  ;  the  fables  of  the  Junta  gained  credence,  and  while  all 
the  other  generals  who  had  gone  to  Portugal  were  recalled,  some 
25,000  men  were  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Moore,  with  orders  to  advance 
into  Spain  and  assist  the  Spanish  troops,  which  were  now  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  closing  the  French  frontier.  Even  had 
the  Spanish  troops  been  worth  anything,  there  was  an  absurd  dis- 
proportion between  the  forces  prepared  and  the  scene  of  action  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Nor  did  this  weakness  fail  to  strike  mili- 
tary men.  The  Duke  of  York,  though  by  no  means  a  first-rate  general, 
called  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  wide  dissipation  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  great  distance  of  Portugal  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  to  employ  less  than  60,000  men 
was  merely  to  waste  them.  The  Government  refused  to  listen  to  his 
advice.  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  War  Minister,  was  unmoved,  and  Moore 
was  sent  forward  to  certain  failure.  With  a  raw  commissariat,  and 
ill  supplied  with  money,  although  it  was  at  that  very  time  being 
lavished  upon  the  Spaniards,  he  embarked  upon  his  dangerous 
march  through  a  country  where  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  his 
Sir  John  artillery  to  reach  Salamanca  had  to  proceed  all  up  the 

tJ°safam^cf  Valley  of  the  Tagus  almost  to  Madrid  and  come  back 
Oct.  to  meet  him  at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  to  be  joined 

by  reinforcements  from  England  under  Sir  David  Baird.  Moore's 
concentration  at  Salamanca  was  wholly  based  on  the  supposition 
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that  the  Spanish  armies  were  strong  enough  at  all  events  to  retard, 
if  not  wholly  to  resist,  the  invasion  of  the  French.  Yet  the  grand 
army  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  before  long  the  forces  collected 
upon  the  frontier  rendered  resistance  hopeless.  In  September 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  incorporation  of  the  troops  coming 
from  Germany  with  those  already  in  Spain,  and  eight  great  corps 
d'arm^e,  commanded  by  six  French  marshals  and  Generals  Junot 
and  St.  Cyr,  besides  the  Imperial  Guard,  were  collected  to  bear  down 
all  opposition. 

While  Moore  was    painfully  completing    his    concentration    at 
Salamanca,  Napoleon  himself  arrived  at  Vittoria,  and   Napoleon 
almost   immediately  the    Spanish  troops,  which  the  JJJJ^^a** 
English  general  was  to  support,  were  scattered  to  the  »<>▼.  s,  isos. 
winds. 

From  his  central  position  the  Emperor  was  able  to  concentrate  his 
chief  force  now  on  his  right,  now  on  his  left.     In  a  rapid  succession  of 
victories  Leffebvre  and  Soult  destroyed  the  armies  upon   De,tmction  of 
the  left  and  centre  of  the  Spanish  line,  and  on  the   «»•  Spanish 
11th    of   November    Blake    was   entirely    ruined    at   ieonltMa<wd. 
Espinosa.      Immediately  the  whole  strength  of   the   ^^-  *•  ^*^®- 
French  army  was  turned  against  the  right,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month  Lannes  crushed  Palafox  and  Castanos  at  Tudela.    All 
the  boasted  armies  of  Spain  were  thus  swept  away  as  it  were  in  a 
moment,  and  Napoleon  advanced  upon  Madrid,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Somo-Sierra,  and  after  some  slight  opposition  took  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  on  the  4th  of  December.     The  news  of  the 
defeats  of  Espinosa  and  Tudela  reached  Moore  at  Salamanca  be- 
fore his  artillery  had  joined  him.    He  resolved  to  await  its  arrival, 
and  then  to  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  although  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  nearly  400,000 
men  was  pressing  onward  rapidly  to  Madrid,  in  a  few  days  to  drive 
the  members  of  the  supreme  Junta  fugitives  to  Badajos,  the  old 
system  of  misrepresentation  was  kept  up.  Mr.  Frere,  the  English 
plenipotentiary,  had  been  persuaded  to  share  in  the  illusions  of  the 
Junta,  and  he  wrote  peremptory  letters,  urging  Moore  to  advance,  and 
to  rally  the  Spanish  armies  around  him  behind  the  Tagus.  But  news 
had  at  length  reached  Moore  that  those  Spanish  armies  did  not  exist  ; 
the  national  excitement  he  had  been  taught  to  expect  was  nowhere 
visible,  and  he  presently  heard  that  the  capital  itself  was  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon.  For  25,000  or  30,000  English  soldiers  to  oppose 
the  grand  army  with  Napoleon  at  its  head  was  simply  ridiculous ; 
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their  retreat  wa«  a  matter  of  necessity.     But  Moore  determined  be- 
sir  John  fore  retreating  to  relieve  if  possible  the  pressure  upon 

MooM'.  retreat,   the  south  of  Spain,  by  pushing  forward  against  Soult 
and  threatening  the  French  communications  with   France.      In 
acting  thus  he  judged  that  Napoleon  was  far  more  likely  to  direct 
his  efforts  against  the  English  force  than  to  spend  hia  time  in 
subduing  the  southern  provinces,  which  would  easily  fall  into  his 
hands  afterwards.      He  therefore  advanced    towards   the   Carrion 
river,  where  Soult  had  collected  his  army.     The  measure  succeeded. 
Napoleon  heard  of  the  advance  on  the  21st ;  dismissing  all  thought 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  checked  the  further  advance  of  his  troops,  and 
turned  all  his  attention  to  crushing  the  English.     On  receipt  of  the 
news  that  Napoleon  had  left  Madrid,  Moore,  who  had  been  hoping 
to  strike  a  blow  before  the  arrival  of  Napoleon,  at  once  began  his 
retreat.      He  was    closely  followed    by  Soult,    while    Napoleon, 
forcing  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama,  which  were  deep  in  snow, 
came  up  from  the  south  upon  his  flank.    The  retreat  was  attended 
with  great  difficulty.     Moore's  troops  were  young,  the  subordination 
was  not  perfect,  and  the  enemy  pressed  him  close;  and  at  length,  on 
the  1st  of  January,   Napoleon  and    Soult  formed   a  junction  at 
Astorga,  and  their  combined  army  amounted  to  70,000  men.    In 
ten  days  Napoleon  had  moved  in  the  depth  of  winter  50,000  men 
across  200  miles  of  hostile  country.      But   Moore's  rapidity  had 
spoilt  the  effect  of   even  this  stupendous  march  ;  he  had  already 
passed  Astorga. 

There  news  reached  the  Emperor  of  the  approaching  declaration 
of  war  from  Austria,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  com- 
HapoieoB  mand  to   Soult.      Some    of  his  troops  he  took  with 

leave.  Spin.  j^i^j  .  ^ut  Soult  himself,  and  Ney,  who  supported  him, 
still  commanded  upwards  of  60,000  men,  by  whom  the  pursuit  was 
recommenced.  Amid  many  scenes  of  disorder  the  English  army 
pursued  its  career  towards  Vigo,  where  it  was  expected  that  the 
fleet  would  be  ready  to  receive  it.  But  information  was  brought 
that  the  harbour  was  not  fit  for  the  embarkation  of  troops.  The  line 
of  retreat  was  therefore  changed  to  Corunna.  At  Lugo,  so  close  was 
the  pursuit  that  Moore  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  battle, 
and  the  troops,  though  they  had  suffered  much  and  become  dis- 
orderly in  retreat,  at  once  showed  that  their  spirit  was  unbroken. 
To  the  number  of  16,000  they  formed  willingly  and  regularly  in 
array  of  battle.  But  as  the  French  did  not  attack,  and  as  the 
supplies  would  not  permit  of  more  than  one  great  battle,  the  army 
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bemg    now   concentrated  and  encouraged,   Moore   marched   off  at 
night,  and  resumed  his  course  towards  the  sea.      Although  the 
movement  was  executed  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm,  and  though 
so  much  disorganization  foUowed  that  the  loss  between 
Lugo  and  Betangos  was  more  than  in  all  the  former   "^IZT^"' 
part  of  the  retreat,  from  thence  to  Corunna,  the  army  ^*^'  ^°- 
being  collected,  marched  in  good  order.      As  they  approached  the 
port,  to  their  horror  they  discovered  that  the  fleet  had  not  arrived 
Contrary  ^^-inds  were  still  detaining  it  at  Vigo,  "  and  the  last  consum- 
ing exertion  made  by  the  army  was  rendered  fruitless."    Battle  was 
after  aU  necessary.     Large  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  left 
unappropriated    and    undistributed    by    the    Spanish    authorities, 
though  their  armies   were  in    desperate   want,    were    found    and 
destroyed.     The  horses,  many  of  them  already  broken  down,  were 
put  to  death.     Soult's  army,  almost  as   exhausted  by  pursuit  as 
Moore's  by  retreat,  did  not  assemble  tiU  the  12th,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  14th  that  the  EngUsh  transports  arrived.     The  cavalry,  who 
had  lost  their  horses,  the  sick,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artiUery,  weVe  put 
on  board,  and  preparations  made  for  covering  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops.     The  ridge  on  which  Soult's  army  was  drawn  up  over- 
looked and  commanded  the   position  of  the  Engb'sh,  and  some 
generals  were  desirous  even  then  of  entering  into  negotiations  to 
secure  the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  army.    Moore  would  not  hear  of  it. 
It  was  determined  that  upon  the  evening  of  the  16th  the  embarka- 
tion should  take  place,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  day  the  French 
amy  began  the  attack.      Even  in  the  last  hour  of  retreat  the 
EngUsh  showed  their  strength  ;  the    assaults  of  the 
French  were   repulsed  on  all  sides,   and  when  night   ?o^! 
closed  they  were  everywhere  falling  back  in  confusion.    ''"'•  ^^• 
Moore  had  fallen  in  the   battle,  and   the   command  devolved   on 
Hope.     Had  he  known  that  Soult's  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted 
he  would  have  continued  the  strife,  and  the  disaster  of  the  French 
would  have  been  complete.     As  it  was,  he  held  it  wiser  to  embark 
the  English  army  during  the  night,  an  operation  which  was  per- 
formed   successfully    and    without    confusion.      The  loss  of  the 
English  was  estimated  at  800,  that  of  the  French  at  between  2000  and 
3000.     But  though,  no  doubt,  the  battle  of  Corunna  was  an  English 
victory,  it  was  advantageous  only  in  allowing  the  army  to  be  with- 
drawTi,  and  left  the  north-west  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  north  of 
Portugal   open  to  the  French.      Sir  John  Moore,  whose  character 
as    a    soldier   had   already   been   acknowledged,   decoyed    by   false 
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hopes  and  misled  by  false  information,  had  yet  nobly  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  for  a  time  the  pressure  of  the  French  from  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  difficulties  had  saved  the 
British  army  and  closed  his  career  with  a  brilliant  victory. 

The  Convention  of  Cintra  and  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
the  greatness  of  which  was  not  understood,  discouraged 

Discouragement      ,^,.,  ..  .,,  -i^..  t        '^1. 

of  the  Engush  the  EugUsh  mimstry  with  regard  to  its  policy  in  tne 
"^''^'  Peninsula.    The  cause  of  the  Spaniards  was  however  so 

popular  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  wholly  to  desert  them. 
For  three  months  after  the  convention  Portugal  had  been  left  a 
prey  to  its  own  anarchy,  but  in  December  Sir  John  Cradock  was 
sent  out  to  command  the  English  troops.  The  armaments  which 
had  been  sent  to  Cadiz  having  failed  to  effect  anything  there,  collected 
at  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  were  at  length  wise  enough  to  demand  an 
Beresford  English  general  for  their  army,  and  Bereslbrd  was  sent 

made  com-  out  to  take  the  command,  and  thus  something  like  order 

torportugueie  was  re-estabHshed.  But  Napoleon  had  commanded  the 
*™^'  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  troops  of  Victor  threatened 

it  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  while  Soult  had  entered  it  from  the 
north  and  mastered  Oporto.  Refusing  to  act  with  insufficient 
troops,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements,  Sir  John  Cradock  had  wisely 
taken  the  position  to  defend  Lisbon  from  the  advance  of  Victor,  and 
was  stationed  at  Lumiar  and  Sacavem  just  above  Lisbon.  It  was 
w^uerie  ^^  ^^^  position  that  Wellesley  found  the  English  army 

arrives.  v/hen   he   came   to    take   the   command   on  the  22nd 

April  22, 1809.     ^j  ^pj^j^    ^.^j^  j^g  ^j^.^^^  ^gg^g  ^jjj^t  ia  properly 

called  the  Peninsula  War,  a  war  which,  by  constantly  sapping  the 
strength  of  Napoleon,  by  exhibiting  the  possibility  of  his  defeat,  and 
by  showing  him  and  his  rule,  in  opposition  not  to  a  government,  but 
to  a  people,  was  to  do  more  than  anything  else  to  complete  his  final 
overthrow. 

But  the  English  ministry,  even  while  continuing  the  war,  by  no 
means  regarded  it  in  this  light.  Their  hopes  were  not  unnaturally 
turned  rather  to  political  coalitions  in  Europe  and  to  expeditions 
which  appeared  more  directly  to  attack  the  heart  of  the  French  empire. 
Moreover,  political  feeling  in  England  was  strongly  excited.  Though 
there  was  a  general  desire  for  the  continuation  of  the 

Division  of  *=  •      -.  ^    ^1  r  • 

opinion  In  war,  there  was  no  unanimity  as  to  the  means  oi  carrying 

England.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  people  by  whom  it  should  be  carried 

on.  Every  disaster  was  exaggerated  for  political  purposes,  every 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  ministerial  action.     Our  system  of 
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party  government  is  not  well  suited  either  to  great  European  com- 
binations (because  the  open  hostility  exhibited  to  the  ministry  of 
necessity  gives  an  appearance  of  uncertainty  to  our  engagements)  or 
to  the  carrying  on  of  war  where  secresy  is  necessary,  and  where 
reliance  upon  those  to  whom  the  war  is  intrusted  is  required.  In 
domestic  affairs  its  effect  is  different,  and  at  this  time  the  Opposition 
was  doing  good  service  in  bringing  abuses  to  Hght  and  rendering 
salutary  reforms  necessary.  Early  in  the  spring  they  found  grounds 
for  assaulting  the  ministry  in  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  accused  by  a  certain  miHtia  colonel, 
Wardle  by  name,  of  being  influenced  by  Uis  mistress,  Mrs.  Clark,  in  his 
appointments,  while  her  favour  was  said  to  be  procured  by  money. 
The  scandal  excited  was  great,  and  the  immoral  details 
of  the  story  were  in  everybody's  mouth.  The  inquiry  thtoie** 
made  it  evident  that  Mrs.  Clark's  influence  had  been  ''^^'"'^• 
used,  but  it  was  not  so  clear  that  the  Duke  had  ever  himself  acted 
otherwise  than  conscientiously.  The  majorities  in  his  favour,  how- 
ever, were  so  small,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign  his  office,  and 
Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Before  long  his 
accuser  was  himself  sued  by  a  tradesman  for  the  price  of  goods  with 
which  he  had  furnished  a  house  for  Mrs.  Clark.  This  gave  such  an 
air  of  malice  to  the  charge,  and  displayed  Colonel  Wardle's  desire  for 
purity  in  so  strange  a  light,  that  it  greatly  lessened  the  feeling  against 
the  Duke,  who  was  before  long  restored  to  his  office. 

This  quarrel,  in  addition  to  the  case  of  Lord  Melville,  excited 
attention  as  to  the  general  purity  of  the  administration.  Consider- 
able sums  of  money,  amounting  to  nearly  ;£20,000,000,  were  un- 
accoimted  for.  Nor  did  a  committee  of  inquiry,  though  it  sent  in  its 
report,  throw  much  light  on  the  matter.  But  in  March  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  in^  BiU  to  prevent  the  sale  and  brokerage 
of  office.  Among  other  matters,  attention  was  drawn  to  patronage  in 
India,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  confessed  to  having  pur-  charges  »gainit 
chased  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  a  friend  by  a  gift  of  an  ^""^^  *'*•"•' 
Indian  writership.  Lord  Castlereagh 's  frank  confession  M»y. 
induced  the  House  to  resolve  that  no  criminating  resolution  was 
necessary.  Again  in  May  a  fresh  charge  was  brought  involving 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval  also.  They  were  charged  with 
procuring  the  election  of  a  certain  Mr.  Quintin  Dick,  and  of 
afterwards  influencing  his  vote.  They  were  acquitted  by  a  large 
majority.  None  the  less,  Romilly  remarks  in  his  Memoirs,  "the 
decision   of  this  night,  coupled  with  some  that  had  lately  taken 
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place,  will  do  more  towards  disposing  the  nation  in  favour  of  a 
parliamentary  reform  than  all  the  speeches  that  have  been  or  will 
be  made  in  popular  assemblies."  This  question  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  now  again  beginning  to  occupy  the  public  mind.  Though 
still  commanding  majorities,  the  Cabiuet  was  not  at  one  with  itself, 
and  before  the  year  was  over  the  ministry  had  to  be  reorganized. 

But  meanwhile  the  war  was  proceeding  in  its  course.  The  threaten- 
ing news  from  Austria  which  checked  Napoleon  m  his  pursuit  of 
oppotition  Moore  proved  true.     The  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 

to  oem!l°:^  attack  upon  Spain,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  people  in 
1809.  revolt,  had  strongly  excited  the  feelings  of  Germany. 

Earnest  men  of  all  ranks   had   enrolled  themselves  in   the  secret 
society  known  as  the  Tugendbund,  which  was  shortly  to   show  its 
strength.     The  same  feeling  of  hostility  to  France  had  shown  itself 
in  irresistible  force  in  Austria,  smarting  under  its  repeated  disgraces. 
There  the  Court  and  Government  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was   regarded   as  a 
military  genius,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  liberty 
of  Europe  rested  with  the  Austrian  arms.     There  was  no  regular 
coalition  formed,  but    Austria  felt  that  it   could  rely  upon  the 
friendship  of  England   (although  still  nominally  at  war  with  it), 
of  Prussia,  where  the  popular  feeling  ran  high,  and  probably  even 
of  Kussia.     Armies  numbering  more  than  200,000  men  were   set 
on  foot,  and   on  the   9th   of  April  Austria  declared  war  against 
Bavaria,  an  ally  of  France.     The  generals  left  lq  charge  of  Napo- 
leon's army  in  Germany  somewhat  mistook  his  orders,  and  the 
Archduke  succeeded  in  forming  a  partial  concentration  of  his  troops 
and  occupying  Eatisbon.     The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  on  the  field 
soon  changed  the  face  of  affairs.    A  series  of  battles  was  fought; 
che  left  wing  of  Charles's  army  was  separated  from  the  right,  and  his 
''orward  advance  entirely  frustrated  by  defeats  at  Abendsberg  (April 
20),  Eckmiihl  (April  21),  and  Ratisbon  (April  22).     Napoleon  again 
advanced  to  Vienna.     But  there  he  found  the  Archduke  Charles  still 
fronting  him  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  and  the  great 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at  Vienna  broken  down.     Near  that 
city  the  course  of  the  Danube  is  divided  by  an  island  called  Lobau, 
about  three  miles  in  length.    Napoleon  constructed  bridges  at  the 
Battle  of  island,  and  brought  his  army  across  them  into  the  level 

A«pern.  called  the  Mar  chef eldt  on  the  northern  side.     There  was 

VM.J  22. 1809.      fQ^gj^i-  tj^g  gj,^^^  battle  of  Aspem.    Victory  declared  for 
neither  party,  and  Napoleon  found  himself  in  an  awkward  situation, 
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for  the  nver  had  risen,  and  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  Austrians  had 
Bwept  away  the  bridge,  and  he  was  thus  cut  off  from  reinforcements 
He  contrived  to  get  back  to  Lobau,  and  there  awaited  his  opportunity* 
His  position  was  indeed  precarious.     The  secret  societies  had 
shown  themselves,  and  a  partisan  insurrection  had  broken  out  under 
Colonel  Schill  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia.   It  was  premature,  and  without  much  difficulty  suppressed 
The  Tyrolese  too,  headed  by  Andrew  Hofer,  an  inn-   ^,^,1^  „, 
keeper  of  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  had  burst  into  revolt ;   *^«  Tyroiei*. 
25,000    Bavarians  which   marched    to    suppress   them    had    been 
beaten    back.      Again   and   again  in    the    mountain   passes   they 
encountered  and  defeated  both  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops. 
The  revolt  was  unsuppressed,  when  Napoleon  determined  to  break 
from  his  difficult  position.     In  July,  while  pretending  to  build  a 
massive  bridge  across  the  river,  he  brought  his  army  rapidly  across 
it  on  a  temporary  structure.     The  Archduke,  who  had  expected  to 
attack  the  French  while  crossing,  had  now  to  fight  another  pitched 
battle,  and  two  vast  armies,  numbering  together  be- 
tween   300,000  and   400,000  men,    encountered    each   w^m' 
other  upon  the  tableland  of  Wagram.       The  French  ^"^^  ^'  ^*®'- 
gained  a  hard-won  victory.     The  Archduke  was  pursued  to  Zmaim, 
in  Moravia,  and  there  an  armistice  was  made  which 
ripened  subsequently  into  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  signed   vi^°' 
on  the  14th  of  October,  by  which  fresh  territory  was   °''-  "'  "°'- 
torn  from  Austria  for  the  advantage  of  Bavaria,  France,  and  Russia  ; 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  recognized  ;  the  insurgents  of  the  Tyrol 
deserted,  and  a  further  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Continental 
System  given.     The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  still  further 
act  of- wickedness  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  a  stronger  proof  of 
how  completely  he  had  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
On  the  6th  of  December  he  divorced  his  wife  Josephine,  and  entered 
into  negotiations,  which  were  completed  the  following  year,  for  his 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  an  Austrian  princess. 

The  armistice  of  Zmaim  was  entered  into  on  the  12th  of  July. 
On  the  27th  of  that  month,  the  very  day  on  which  the  news  of  the 
armistice  reached  England,  a  great  expedition  left  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  for  the  English  ministry  had  not  deceived  the  hopes  of 
the  Austrians,  and  were  determined  to  undertake  what 
they  hoped  would  prove  a  diversion  in  their  favour,    expedition.*"" 
For  this  purpose  all  the  strength  of  England  was  to  be   ^"^^  ^*°*- 
employed.     40,000  soldiers  were  to  be  carried  across  in  400  trans - 
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ports  under  the  charge  of  no  less  than  245  armed  vessels.  Yet,  great  as 
was  the  effort,  the  commonest  precautions  were  neglected.  Although 
it  was  well  known  that  the  climate  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  was  pestiferous,  the  medical  officers  were  not  consulted,  none 
of  the  proper  medicines  were  sent,  and  the  force  was  accompanied,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  surgeon-general,  by  orJy  one  hospital  ship. 
Moreover,  the  pomp  and  publicity  with  which  the  expedition,  which 
was  intended  to  be  secret,  was  prepared  deprived  it  of  much  of  its 
value  ;  and  lastly,  Court  and  ministerial  favour  secured  the  command 
for  Lord  Chatham,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  a  man  whoUy 
unfitted  for  an  important  command.  At  length,  after  much  delay 
caused  by  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
service,  the  fleet  set  sail.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  officers  of 
the  army  that  Antwerp  might  have  been  at  once  secured  by  a  cowp  de 
mairij  yet  it  was  determined  to  proceed  more  regularly  and  with 
deliberation ;  and  Flushing  (which,  as  the  dykes  had  been  cut,  was 
nnahing  taken,  regarded  as  impregnable)  was  taken  in  two  days  after  the 
Aug.  IB.  arrangements  for  the  attack  had  been  completed.     It 

was  not  till  the  21st  of  August  that  Lord  Chatham  began  to  think  of 
moving  towards  Antwerp.  But,  as  by  that  time  the  enemy's  squadron 
had  been  withdrawn  up  the  river  to  the  city,  and  the  intermediate 
fortresses  had  been  so  strengthened  as  to  render  the  advance  difficult, 
absolutely  nothing  further  was  even  attempted.  The  army  was  kept 
lying  in  the  plague-stricken  swamps  of  Walcheren.  Fever  began  to 
make  fearful  ravages.  On  the  29th  Chatham  wrote  home  that  he 
could  do  no  more — that  already  3000  of  the  troops  were  sick.  By 
September  11,000  men  were  stricken,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
army  was  ordered  home.  Lord  Chatham,  taking  with  him  as  many 
of  the  sick  as  he  could,  accompanied  it.  16,000  men  were  left  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  Though  the  fever  stUl  spread  with  fearful 
rapidity,  the  only  remedy  supplied  was  a  quantity  of  Thames  water, 
which  was  constantly  sent  out.  The  roofs  of  the  huts  had  fallen  in, 
the  men  were  removed  to  the  churches,  and  the  churches  proved 
damp  and  worse  than  the  roofless  huts.  At  last  100  bricklayers  were 
sent  from  England  to  repair  the  huts  ;  the  bricklayers  were  speedily 
themselves  in  hospital.  The  death  rate  was  now  200  or  300  a  week ; 
and  so  terrible  was  the  effect  of  the  fever,  that  before  the  next  June,  of 
the  40,000  troops  sent  out  35,000  had  been  in  hospital.  Nor  did  this 
great  foUy  produce  the  smallest  effect  on  the  general  war.  Even  had 
the  expedition  not  been  so  delayed  that  the  Austrian  armistice  was 
already  signed  when  it  sailed,  it  could  have  done  no  good.   Napoleon 
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himself  wrote  of  it,  «  Before  six  weeks,  of  the  15,000  troops  which  are 
m  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  not  1500  will  be  left,  the  rest  will  be  in 
hospital  The  expedition  has  been  undertaken  under  false  expecto- 
tions  and  planned  in  ignorance." 

While  wasting  their  strength  in  this  idle  display,  the  ministry  were 
being  taught,  had  they  been  willing  to  learn,  where  English  forces 
might  have  been  wisely  employed.    In  Portugal,  WeUesley,  on  taking 
the  command,  had  marched  against  Soult  in  the  north 
had  brought  his  army  across  the  Douro  in  face  of  the   J^i^oSm 
French,  who  were  occupying  Oporto,  had  recaptured  ^''"^^'^ 
that  city,  and  driven  Soult  to  a  desperate  retreat.     By  extraordinary 
vigour  and  good  fortune,  Soult,  though  there  were  traitors  in  his 
camp,  contnved  to  extricate  his  army,  but  Portugal  was  free.    And 
VVellesley,  victorious  in  the  north,  and  deceived  by  the   constant 
talse  information  of  the  Spaniards  as  to  the  weakness  of  his  enemies 
determined  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  other  French  army  which 
was  threatening  Portugal  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.     He  was  there 
to  act  with  the  Spanish  army  under  Cuesta,  an  old  man  of  crabbed 
temper  and  of  great  self-conceit.     Victor's  army  feU  back  before  the 
advancing  English  from  Talavera  behind  the  Alberche  river. 

By  this  march  Madrid  was  threatened,  and  Joseph  collected  for  its 
defence  the  troops  of  Victor,  Sebastiani,  and  his  own  guard,  amount- 
ing to  about  50,000  men.     As  WeUesley  had  with  him  less  than 
20,000  English  troops,  and  as  he  could  place  no  reHance   weu^Biey 
upon  the  Spaniards  of  Cuesta  though  they  were  nearly   °"«"che« 
40,000  in  number,  it  was  a  bold  resolve  to  march  against   m^J 
Victor.     But  WeUesley  was  ignorant  of  the  extreme  danger  of  his 
movement.     Constantly  misinformed  by  the  Spaniards,  he  beUeved 
Soult's  army  in  CastUe  and  the  plain  of  the  Douro  to  consist  of 
about  15,000  men  ;  in  reaUty  it  was  more  than  50,000  strong.    With 
these  it  was  possible,  coUecting  them  at   Salamanca,  to  cross  the 
mountains  separating  the  plains  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  to  pass 
between  WeUesley's  troops  and  Portugal,  and  thus  placing  him  between 
two  armies,  each  virtuaUy  superior  to  Lis  own,  entirely  ruin  him. 
Ignorant  as  yet  of  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  WeUesley  could 
not  believe  that  he  should  be  kept   uninformed,    nor   could  he 
beUeve  that  the  Spanish  troops  supplied  to  occupv  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  and  restrain,  or  at  least  clieck,  Soult's  movements,  would 
give  ground  without  striking  a  blow;    nor,  before  entering  on  his 
enterprise,  could  he  have  conceived  that  his  army  would  have  been 
systeraaticaUy  kept  without  food.     It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
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greatest  difficulty  was  found  in  procuring  rations,  which  often  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  few  handfuls  of  grain,  while  the  Spanish  troops 
were  very  fairly  fed.  Victor  and  the  King  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion  beyond  the  Alberche  stream,  a  little  river  flowing  from  the 
north  into  the  Tagus  above  Talavera.  Beyond  that  stream,  Wellesley, 
when  he  found  how  he  was  treated,  positively  refused  to  move 
Beginning  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  Spanish  troops,  he  urged 
Cuesta  not  to  venture  on  a  forward  movement  without  him ;  but  the 
obstiaate  old  man  persisting  in  passing  the  Alberche,  was  roughly 
handled  by  Victor,  and  only  saved  from  the  consequences  of  his 
rashness  by  English  assistance. 

Soult  had  informed  Joseph  of  his  great  plan.  All  the  King  had  to 
do  was  to  remain  quiet,  and  check  the  advance  of  the  English  till 
Wellesley  was  caught  in  the  trap.  But  there  was  a  second  Spanish 
army  apparently  threatening  ^Madrid  from  the  south.  It  might  well 
be  that  before  Soult's  arrival  the  capital  would  be  lost,  although,  if 
Soult's  plan  answered,  it  would  be  immediately  regained.  The  King 
could  not  bring  himself  to  bear  even  the  temporary  loss  of  his  capital, 
especially  as  the  hospitals  and  supplies  for  his  army  were  there.  He 
therefore  rashly  listened  to  the  advice  of  Victor,  which  was  contrary 
to  that  of  Jourdan,  his  proper  military  adviser,  and 
Talavera.  determined  to  attack  the  English.      The  position  of 

jTUy  28, 1M9.  Talavera  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  crossing  the 
plain  from  the  river  Tagus  to  a  small  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the 
valley  ;  beyond  this  range  is  a  second  valley  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  then  come  the  mountains.  The  key  of  the  position  is 
the  highest  of  the  secondary  hills,  and  this  Wellesley  occupied.  The 
Spaniards  he  placed  behind  entrenchments  in  Talavera.  Victor 
made  a  second  error  in  making  two  preliminary  attacks  upon  the 
key  hill.  Though  these  attacks  failed,  he  still  believed  he  could 
carry  the  position,  and  Joseph  yielded  to  his  desire  for  a  general 
engagement.  This  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  advance  of 
the  French  light  dragoons  so  frightened  the  Spaniards  that  many 
regiments  at  once  turned  and  fled,  carrying  the  news  down  the  valley 
that  the  English  army  was  destroyed.  Such  as  remained  in  their 
strong  position  proved  sufficient  to  hold  it,  and  were  not  seriously 
molested.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  the  English  in 
the  centre  and  left  wing.  At  one  moment  the  centre  was  broken 
through,  and  disaster  might  have  followed  had  not  Wellesley  at  once 
seen  what  was  wanted,  and  sent  the  48th  regiment  down  from  the 
hill,  though  the  fighting  there  was  severe,  and  re-established  the  battle 
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in  the  centre.  An  extraordinary  and  reckless  charge  of  the  SSrd 
light  dragoons  across  an  apparently  impassable  ravine,  though  carried 
out  with  the  loss  of  almost  half  their  number,  had  the  eff'ect  of  para- 
lyzing a  whole  division  of  the  French  army,  which  was  attempting  to 
turn  the  English  left  by  the  valley  between  the  hills  and  the 
mountains.  When  the  evening  closed  the  French  had  been  de- 
feated at  all  points,  and  the  English  remained  masters  of  their 
position. 

But  by  that  time  Soult  had  come  almost  unopposed  through  the 
mountains  from  Salamanca  to  Placentia  and  the  direct  road  to  Portugal 
was  closed.  All  hopes  of  rendering  the  victory  useful  were  therefore 
gone,  and  Wellesley  was  compelled  to  cross  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus, 
and  take  refuge  among  the  mountains.  After  considerable  loss  and 
much  suff"ering  from  the  abominable  usage  he  endured  from  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  came  to  a  fixed  determination  that  he 
would  never  again  act  in  concert  with  them,  that  henceforward 
his  first  duty  lay  in  saving  Portugal,  from  which,  if  events  favoured 
him,  he  might  ultimately  advance  with  an  English  and  Portuguese 
army,  and  do  for  the  Spaniards  what  they  were  totally  unable  to 
do  for  themselves. 

The  victory  of  Talavera  was  a  great  one,  and  the  English  ministry 
recognized  it  as  such  by  raising  Wellesley  to  the  Peerage 
as  Viscount  Wellington.     Nevertheless  it  was  open  to   to/Sctory 
the  cavils  of  the  Opposition,  for  it  could  be  truly  urged   ^  ^^"^^ 
that  it  had  not  produced  any  permanent  advantage,  and  had  been 
followed  by  a  somewhat  disastrous  retreat.     In  Parliament  some 
Opposition  speakers  even  went  so  far  as  to  urge  that  the  name  of  the 
commander  should  be  omitted'from  the  vote  of  thanks  to  be  given  to 
the  army.     But  it  was  in  fact  the  weak  war  administration  in  England 
which  rendered  it  useless.     Our  resources  had  been  wasted  in  the 
pompous  and  ridiculous   Walcheren  expedition,  and  in  a  second 
expedition,  almost  as  useless,  which  was  despatched  to  Italy,  where 
it  was  unable  to  effect  anything,  and  had  to  withdraw  to  Sicily. 

When  Wellington  withdrew  from  Talavera,  after  waiting  some 
time  on  the  Guadiana,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  Portugal,  near  Almeida,  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  During  his  inactivity  there  the  advance  of  French  victoriei. 
the  French  was  nearly  unchecked.  They  marched  into  *^°'  ^^09. 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  defeated  an  army  of  50,000  Spaniards 
at  Ocana  (Nov.  20),  thus  throwing  open  the  province  of  La  Mancha, 
and  obtaining  an  opportunity  for  further  advance  into  Andalusia. 
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This  province  was  also  overrun,  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz,  which  was 
saved  by  General  Albuquerque.  The  invasion  thus  formed  itself 
into  three  defined  divisions;  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  an 
army  for  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  and  an  army 
in  Catalonia,  while  the  King  and  his  Imperial  Guards  formed  an 
army  in  the  centre.  Having  thus  borne  down  all  opposition  in 
Spain,  Napoleon's  intention  was  to  overrun  Portugal  in  the  following 
year.  His  army  for  the  purpose  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Massena,  while  Soult  was  intrusted  with  the  operations  next  in 
importance,  and  directed  against  Cadiz. 

The  assault  which  Wellington  had  been  long  preparing  to  resist 
was  now  to  come.  The  ministers  in  England — in  part  despairing  of 
his  success,  in  part  unable  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  his 
schemes — distinctly  told  him  that  he  must  rely  upon  himself.  But, 
with  extraordinary  steadfastness  and  courage,  he  undertook  the  task. 
Ever  since  the  October  of  the  preceding  year  he  had  foreseen  what 
would  happen ;  he  had  known  that  in  all  probability  his  troops 
would  be  outnumbered,  and  that  he  should  be  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  vast  armies  which  Napoleon  might  set  at  motion  against 
him.  He  had  therefore  designed  a  great  defensive  scheme,  so  that  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst  he  might  still  have  some  place  to  which 
to  retire  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  evacuating  Lisbon.  He  had 
therefore  turned  the  promontory  between  the  Tagus  and  the  sea 
into  a  vast  fortification.  During  the  time  of  his  delay  on  the 
weuington  Guadiana,  and  while  wintering  near  Almeida,  thou- 
fortifies  the  sauds  of  Portuguese  workmen  were  turning  the  hills 
promontory.  iuto  impregnable  fortresses.  This  great  work,  known  as 
'^^^^'  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  was  threefold.    The  outer  line, 

twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  extended  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus 
to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Zizandra  close  to  Torres  Vedras. 
The  second,  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  which  was  intended 
originally  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  two,  was  from  six  to  ten  miles 
in  rear  of  the  first,  reaching  from  the  Tagus  at  Quintella  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza.  In  addition  to  this,  a  small  fortification 
was  erected  to  cover  an  embarkation  in  case  the  other  two  lines  were 
forced.  It  enclosed  an  entrenched  camp  and  Fort  St.  Julian,  and 
was  two  marches  in  rear  of  the  first  line.  Time  had  allowed  Wel- 
lington so  to  strengthen  the  first  line  that  it  subsequently  proved 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  General's  great  cares  during  the 
winter  had  been, — first,  to  instruct  the  Portuguese  authorities  to 
Insist  upon  the  inhabitants  destroying  all  villages,  mills,  and  crops 
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in  the  course  of  the  invading  force  when  it  should  appear ;  secondly, 
to  get  the  half-trained  militia  of  the  country  over  which  he  held 
command  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oblige  the  French  to 
act  in  a  mass  and  prevent  detailed  fighting;  and  thirdly,  so  to 
arrange  his  troops  that  while  spread  abroad,  for  greater  ease  in 
procuring  provisions,  they  should  yet  be  within  easy  distance  for 
concentration.  He  thus  waited,  fuUy  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
great  scheme  when  Massena  should  think  fit  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
So  determined  was  he  to  adopt  a  waiting  policy,  that  he  even 
allowed  the  great  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  key  of  that  part  of 
Spain,  to  be  taken  before  his  eyes.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  listen 
calmly  to  the  assertions  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  that  no 
British  soldier  would  leave  the  Peninsula  but  as  a  prisoner,  and  to 
see  the  City  of  London  addressing  the  throne  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct,  and  protesting  against  conferring  honours  and  distinctions 
on  a  general  who  had  exhibited  nothing  but  useless  valour. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  fell  on  the  11th  of  July.     It  was  not  till  Sep- 
tember that  the  great  attack  began.     Then  Massena,  with  an  army  of 
65,000  men,  set  forward  towards  Lisbon  by  the  valley  of  Maiaena 
the  Mondego,  having  been  informed  by  friendly  Portu-   Ui^"i„^ 
guese  that  the  road  was  easy,  and  that  there  was  no   Sept.  isio. 
important  position  between  him  and  Coimbra,  where  he  believed  he 
could  forestall   Wellington.     An   accident   lost    the   EngUsh   com- 
mander the  advantage  that  any  opposition  from  the  fortress  of 
Almeida  might  have  given  him.     The  explosion  of  a  magazine 
rendered   the   capitulation  of  the  fortress   necessary  almost  imme- 
diately.   In  spite  of  Massena's  attempts  to  deceive  him  aj  to  the  road 
he  intended  to  pursue,  in  spite  of  the  distance  at  which  some  of  the 
EngUsh  troops  were  stationed,  Wellington  contrived  to  collect  his 
army  and  to  place  it  between  Massena  and  Coimbra.    Down  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego  the  march  was  continued.     The  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  the  property  were  carried  out  as  far  as  possible, 
and  crowds  of  wretched  fugitive  peasants  accompanied  the  army.    A 
panic  began  to  spread  in  Portugal.     The  intriguing  regency  did  not 
carry  out  the  orders  for  destruction  with  sufficient  activity.     There 
was  yet  enough  food  left  between  Mondego  and  the  lines  to  supply 
the  French  during  the  ensuing  winter.     To  raise  the  temper  of  the 
country,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  the  voluntary  destruction  of 
their  property,  Wellington  was  compelled  (in  entire  op-   ^^^^  ^^ 
position  to  his  original  plans)  to  fight  a  great  battle  with   biu»co. 
the  advancing  French.    He  selected  the  ridge  of  Busaco,   ^^''  ^*'  ^^^°* 
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which  almost  closes  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  just  north  of 
Coimbra,  as  his  battlefielcL  The  English  and  Portuguese  there 
stood  at  bay,  and  the  French  were  completely  defeated.  The  moral 
effect  was  all  that  could  be  desired — the  Portuguese  troops  thence- 
forward became  fitting  comrades  for  the  English,  and  the  waning 
trust  of  the  people  was  restored ;  but  as  a  military  operation  it  effected 
nothing.  Massena  found  a  pass  through  the  hills  upon  his  right, 
which  enabled  him  though  beaten  to  continue  his  advance,  and  Wel- 
lington, not  attempting  to  attack  him,  fell  back,  giving  orders  to  the 
Portuguese  militia  to  close  upon  the  French  rear.  Thus  harassed  in  his 
progress,  Massena  arrived  before  the  famous  lines  (of  the  existence 
of  which  he  had  only  heard  five  days  before),  only  to  find  them 
thoroughly  occupied  by  the  English  troops.  Against  the  works  he 
could  do  nothing ;  his  operations  were  in  fact  reduced  to  a  blockade. 
Massena's  object,  therefore,  was  to  feed  his  army  till  reinforcements 
arrived,  Wellington's,  by  closing  up  the  Portuguese  militia  behind 
the  French  army,  rapidly  to  reduce  it  to  starvation.  The 
expected  reinforcements  did  not  come,  and  on  the  14th  of 
November  Massena,  who  had  lost  upwards  of  30,000 
men  since  he  had  entered  Portugal,  was  obliged  to  draw  off  his  army 
and  begin  a  retrograde  movement ;  he  moved  leisurely,  hoping  to  strike 
another  blow  before  he  finally  withdrew,  but  when  reinforcements 
arrived  for  the  English  he  retreated  with  some  haste  to  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  The  operations  were  closed  by  the  combat  of 
Sabugal  (April  3, 1811),  where  Massena  was  again  worsted,  and  after 
which  he  finally  withdrew  from  Portugal. 

While  Massena  was  attacking  Portugal,  Soult  had  been  vigorously 
prosecuting  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  had  there  made  dispositions  which 
would  probably  have  ended  in  its  capture,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
assist  Massena,  for  the  Emperor  was  more  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
regular  warfare  in  Portugal  than  to  complete  his  conquests  in  Spain. 
Portugal  is  assailable  either  by  the  northern  line  from  Salamanca, 
which  Massena  had  followed,  and  which  was  covered  by  the  fortress 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  or  by  a  line  south  of  the  Tagus  through  Estrema- 
dura  and  Alemtejo,  which  is  covered  by  Badajos  and  Elvas.     In  this 
latter  direction  Soult  had  marched  ;  the  fruit  of  his  operations  were 
the  victory  of  Gebora  (Feb.  19),  where  the  Spaniards  were  completely 
defeated,  and  the  capture  of  Badajos.  The  two  great  frontier  fortresses 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  were  thus  in  the  hands  of  France.    But 
the  departure  of  Soult  from  Cadiz  encouraged  Graham,  who  com- 
manded the  English  in  that  fortress,  to  attempt  to  drive  Victor,  who 
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was  left  in  command,  from  his  lines.  A  combined  force  of  about 
12,000  men  sailed  from  Cadiz  southward,  intending  to  march  upon 
the  back  of  the  French  lines.  Victor,  marching  out  to  defend  them, 
was  defeated  at  Barosa  (March  5)  by  the  vigour  and  generalship  of 
Graham,  La  Pena,  the  Spanish  commander,  as  usual,  adding  nothing 
to  the  victory,  and  failing  when  the  victory  was  won  to  put  it  to  any 
use.  ^  The  battle  was  however  so  severe  a  threat  that  Soult,  not 
wishing  to  lose  all  the  fruit  of  his  former  arrangements,  withdrew 
from  his  attack  on  Portugal.  Yet,  as  both  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  the  following  campaign  there  were 
two  scenes  of  operation  of  which  those  fortresses  were  the  centres. 

The  ministry  in  England  had  at  last  begun  to  feel  some  confidence 
in  their  general,  but  they  would  have  been  content  with  the  success- 
ful defence  of  Portugal.     Not  so  Wellington  ;  his  mind   weum^ton-. 
was  full  of  great  projects  for  the  relief  of  Spain.    The  b'***  p'^iui. 
two  points  on  which  the  French  pressure  was  strongest  were  Catalonia 
and  Cadiz  ;  and  Wellington,  believing  that  Massena,  although  his 
troops  had  been  again  raised  to  50,000  men,  would  not  be  in  a  fit  state 
for  immediate  action,  had  it  now  in  his  mind  either  to  invest  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  betake  himself  with  much  of  his  army  to 
Badajos,  unite  with  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops  there,  and 
assault  Soult  in  Andalusia  ;  or  to  engage  in  a  still  more  magnificent 
plan,— to  march  his  army  right  across  Spain,  taking  Madrid  on  the  way 
which  would  cut  off  the  resources  of  Soult's  army  and  oblige  it  to 
withdraw,  and  then  upon  the  eastern  coast  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  the  English  troops  at  that  time  in  Sicily,  and,  working  from 
a  new  base  of  operations,  to  attack  the  French  in  Catalonia.     In  either 
case  the  capture  of  Badajos  was  necessary,  as  its  possession  by  the 
French  was  a  constant  threat  to  the  Spaniards  in  Cadiz  and  to  the 
southern  provinces  of  Portugal.    Wellington  therefore,  leaving  the 
blockade  of  Almeida  in  the  hands  of  Spencer,  went  to  Elvas  to  arrange 
with  Marshal  Beresford,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  that  direction, 
for  the  siege  of  Badajos.    Before  his  arrangements  were  completed  he 
was  hastily  summoned  again  to  the  north,  where  Massena  had  unex- 
pectedly shown  signs  of  activity,  and  was  moving  to  relieve  Almeida 
Wellington  was  in  time  to  check  him  at  the  hard-fought  battle  uf 
Fuentes  Onoro  (May  5),  which  was  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
fortress.     He  then  returned  to  superintend  the  more  important 

operation  of  the  siege  of  Badaios.    But  before  he  arrived   „    , 
4.1,  i«  111  .  ,       ^      .     .  Battle  of 

tne  operations  had  been  interrupted.     Soult  had  ad-   Aitment 
vanced  to   succour  his  late  prize,  and  Beresford  had   ^^^ "'  ^"^- 
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thouglit  it  necessary  to  fight  a  battle  with  him  at  Albuera.  This 
battle,  one  of  the  bloodiest  ever  fought,  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
May.     The  English  and  their  allies  had  about  30,000  infantry  and 
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2000  cavalry,  but  of  these  only  7000  were  English,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  Soult  had  with  him  only  19,000  good 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  but  Beresford's  Hiulty  arrangements 
almost  neutralized  the  superiority  in  forces.  The  English  position 
was  a  ridge,  in  front  of  which  ran  the  Albuera  river.  In  the  centre 
were  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera,  through  which  ran  the  road 
to  Valverde  over  the  ridge.  This  road  being  Beresford's  only 
line  of  retreat,  he  regarded  a  hill  in  the  centre  which  defended  it 
as  the  key  of  his  position,  and  there  put  his  best  troops,  intrusting 
the  right  to  the  Spaniards  under  Blake.  He  also  neglected  to  place 
any  troops  across  the  river,  and  the  enemy's  movements  were  entirely 
liidden  by  the  wooded  heights  on  that  side.  For  a  direct  attack 
Beresford's  dispositions  were  correct,  but  upon  his  right  a  tableland 
stretched  so  far  back  as  to  command  the  Valverde  road  and  to  look 
along  the  back  of  the  English  position.  Soult  saw  that  by  mastering 
this  height  he  would  cut  off  the  English  from  retreat,  oblige  them  to 
form  a  wholly  new  front,  and  in  all  probability  destroy  them.  He 
therefore  secretly,  under  cover  of  the  hills,  massed  his  troops  upon  his 
own  left,  and  while  a  sufficiently  important  assault  was  made  upon 
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the  bridge  to  attract  Beresford's  attention,  tne  bulk  of  the  French 
army  rapidly  proceeded  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  EngUsh 
position  upon  the  tableland.     The  main  point  of  the  battle  was  in  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  this  vantage-ground.     In  vain  Beresford 
entreated  Blake  to  change  his  front  and  cover  the  right.    The  Spanish 
general  insisted  that  the  real  attack  was  upon  the  village.     Beresford 
himseK  took  the  command  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  change  of  front 
was  effected,  but  even  then  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  move 
At  length  the  EngUsh  second  division  moved  from  the  centre  and 
moimted  the  hill.    But,  brought  too  recklessly  into  action,  they  suf- 
tered  much.     Scarcely  a  third  of  the  regiments  remained  standing 
and  Beresford  was  already  thinking  of  retreat  when  Colonel  Hardinge 
induced  Cole  with  the  fourth  division,  and  Abercrombie  with  the 
third  brigade  of  the  second  division,  neither  of  whom  had  been  much 
engaged,  to  advance  to  the  rescue.    At  the  head  of  6000  men  Hardinge 
advanced  to  cover  the  hiU.     The  crowded  formation  of  the  French 
who  were  in  column,  impeded  their  movements,  and  the  advance  of 
the  EngHsh  was  so  irresistible,  that  at  length,  unable  to  open  out, 
they  gave  groui^d,  and  in  the  words  of  Napier,  "slowly  and  with  a 
homd  carnage  were  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to 
the  fmihest  edge  of  the  hill,"  and  at  length  « the  mighty  mass,  break- 
mg  off  hke  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep;  the  rain 
flowed  m  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  1800  unwounded  men 
the  remnant  of  6000  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant 
on  the  fatal  hiU."    In  four  hours  nearly  7000  of  the  aUies  and  8000 
French  were  struck  down.     The  victory  was  however  won,  and  after 
occupying  a  threatening  position  during  the  17th,  on  the  18th  Soult 
marched  away.    The  advantages  of  this  bloody  battle  were  Uttle  or 
none. 

Yet  though  the  battles  of  Fuentes  Onoro  and  Albuera  produced 
Httle  result,  although  the  French  continued  their  successes  in 
Catalonia,  and  Spain  seemed  entirely  at  their  disposal,  cri«c»i  position 
their  position  was  by  no  means  wholly  prosperous.  The  o' the  lYendi. 
broken  armies  of  the  Spanish  had  formed  themselves  into  guerilla 
bands,  their  useless  generals  were  superseded  bv  daring  partisan  com- 
manders, and  troops  whoUy  untrustworthy  in  pitched  battles  proved 
masters  of  the  art  of  wild  irregular  warfare.  It  was  only  in  large 
masses  that  the  French  were  safe;  yet,  as  Napoleon  always  acted  on 
the  principle  that  war  should  support  war,  and  allowed  only  £80,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  armies  in  Spain,  which  at  that  time 
amounted  to  more  than  300,000  men,  the  dispersion  of  the  forces 
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was  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  that  food  might  be  procured.  No 
courier  could  be  despatched  except  under  escort ;  letters  to  Paris 
were  guarded  at  first  by  1400  dragoons,  subsequently  by  3000. 
Moreover,  Joseph  and  the  Emperor  were  not  at  one.  The  Spanish 
King  did  not  wish  to  rule  only  as  the  agent  of  his  brother  in  a  con- 
quered country,  and  at  length  the  vexatious  tyranny  of  Napoleon 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  him,  that  he  went  to  Paris  and  resigned  his 
crown.  He  was  induced  to  take  it  back  again,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
his  visit,  coupled  with  Wellington's  success  and  the  late  victories, 
which  were  complete  if  not  decisive,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  patriots 
and  increased  the  energy  and  number  of  the  guerillas.  Moreover, 
affairs  in  Europe  were  beginning  to  take  a  turn  which  compelled 
Napoleon  to  act  with  less  vigour  in  the  Peninsula.  His  marriage 
with  the  Austrian  archduchess  was  a  deadly  insult  to  the  Czar,  for 
a  princess  of  whose  house  he  had  previously  been  negotiating  ;  the 
Continental  System  was  becoming  almost  unbearable,  coupled  as  it 
was  with  the  French  occupation  of  the  northern  ports  of  Germany  ; 
and  the  addition  of  territory  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  seemed  to 
threaten  a  restoration  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  and  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsitt.  The  estrangement  of  the  Czar  was  becoming 
so  evident  that  Napoleon's  mind  began  to  turn  more  and  more  to- 
wards an  expedition  against  Russia.  The  number  of  troops  in  Spain 
was  lessened,  and  first-rate  soldiers  withdrawn  to  give  place  to  new 
conscripts. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  relaxation,  this  year  forms  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  historian  of  the  war  its  most  critical  period.  For  WeUing- 
Position  of  ton  was  miserably  supplied  from  home,  and  sickness 
Wellington.  ^.^s  rife  among  his  troops,  so  that  he  could  not  bring 
more  than  8000  men  into  the  field,  while  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, quarrelling  with  him,  frequently  refused  supplies,  and  so 
starved  their  own  troops,  that  instead  of  40,000  soldiers  who  had 
been  available  on  Massena's  advance,  only  19,000  badly-fed  men 
were  now  with  the  army,  and  against  this  weakened  force  a  new 
combination  of  the  French  had  been  arranged.  The  battle  of 
Albuera  had  been  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  siege  of  Badajos. 
Want  of  proper  material  rendered  the  progress  of  the  siege  slow,  and 
Marmont,  who  had  succeeded  Massena  in  command  of  the  army  of 
Portugal,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Soult  coming  from  the  south 
to  relieve  it.  Their  junction  was  eff'ected  and  the  siege  was  raised. 
To  all  appearance  therefore  the  battle  of  Albuera  had  been  a  French 
victory,  and  two  armies  instead  of  one  appeared  to  threaten  Portugal 
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by  the  southern  line.     Wellington  had  brought  his  troops  down  and 
oflfered  the  combined  generals  battle  upon  the  Caya.   The  French  re- 
But,  ignorant  of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  and  imposed   '""*  ^^*  ^*"^« 
upon  by  the  confident  front  which  Wellington  with   Juneisii. 
astonishing  boldness  showed  them,  the  battle,  which  might  easily 
have  been  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula,  was  refused  by  the 
French  generals,  and  Soult  moved  southward,  while  Marmont  re- 
turned to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Tagus. 

This  critical  year  of  1811  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Welling- 
ton. He  had  hoped  that  his  period  of  inacti\dty  was  over,  that  the 
defensive  might  have  been  changed  to  an  offensive  warfare.  The 
blunders  of  his  subordinates,  the  wretched  jealousies  of  the  Portu- 
guese regency,  and  the  poor  support  he  received  from  home,  had 
rendered  his  efforts  futile.  He  still  found  himself  when  the  year 
closed  obliged  to  be  contented  with  preserving  his  defensive  attitude 
in  Portugal.  It  was  even  worse  than  this.  The  French  had  succeeded 
in  completing  the  conquest  of  the  east  of  Spain,  and  the  array  of 
Suchet  had  advanced  as  far  as  Valencia  ;  while  in  the  north  Asturias 
and  Galicia  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands.  Some  gleam  of  success 
had  indeed  been  visible  in  the  south,  where  Hill  had  checked  Drouet 
in  Estremadura,  and  where  Soult  had  been  beaten  off  in  his 
attack  upon  the  little  fortress  of  Tarifa.  But  the  reorganization  of 
the  French  army  (especially  of  the  great  army  of  the  centre),  and 
the  threatened  reappearance  of  Napoleon  upon  the  scene,  rendered 
the  close  of  the  year  one  of  gloom  and  despair. 

Yet  events  were  occurring  in  Europe  which  allowed  Wellington  still 
to  hope.  Already  before  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  the  appropriation 
by  Napoleon  of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  Threatened 
relative  of  Alexander,  had  induced  the  Czar  to  declare  ^ "  between 
his  freedom  from  the  Continental  System.  It  had  Kussia. 
become  evident  to  him  that,  sooner  or  later,  war  would  be  forced 
upon  him,  and  he  had  entered  into  open  preparations.  Under  one 
pretext  or  another  Napoleon  had  also  been  strengthening  his  troops 
upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  dominions,  and  though  the  forms  of 
friendship  were  still  kept  up,  it  was  plain  that  before  long  the  two 
empires  would  be  plunged  into  hostilities.  During  the  whole  of 
1811  remonstrances  and  recriminations  had  passed  between  the 
courts.  Alexander  had  at  first  intended  to  re-establish  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  where  the  influence  of  Napoleon  was  still  great,  and  to 
begin  offensive  movements.  The  success  of  Wellington  at  Torres 
Vedras  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  him  and  to  his  counsellors 
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the  more  prudent  method  of  attracting  the  French  into  the  heart 
of  Russia,  and  of  allowing  the  weather  and  the  natural  difficul- 
ties of  the  country  to  have  their  full  force  as  his  aUies.  He  knew 
that,  in  spite  of  the  marriage  of  the  Austrian  archduchess  with 
Napoleon,  he  could  rely  upon  the  friendship  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna  should  any  opportunity  arise  of  successful  opposition  to 
France.  Prussia  likewise,  since  the  battle  of  Jena,  had  under- 
gone a  complete  though  silent  revolution  ;  feudalism  had  been 
almost  destroyed,  the  peasants  given  a  share  in  the  property  of 
the  land,  and  the  bourgeois  at  least  endowed  with  some  degree  of  self- 
government  ;  the  people  and  the  government  were  absolutely  at 
one.  While  ostensibly  restricted  to  the  treaty  number  of  42,000, 
the  army  had  been  practically  increased  to  150,000  men  ;  and,  by  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  patience  and  good  administration,  the  broken 
nation  had  been  re-estabHshed.  There,  too,  it  was  certain  that  any 
successful  effort  to  check  Napoleon  would  be  hailed  with  delight. 
But  Napoleon,  observing  that  Russia  did  not  take  the  initiative,  and 
seeing  that  both  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to  all  appearance  still  at 
his  service,  forgetting  the  lesson  which  he  should  have  learnt  from 
Spain,  that  the  enmity  of  the  people  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
enmity  of  the  government,  seemed  irresistibly  led  to  the  war  which 
was  to  complete  his  ruin.  In  August  1811  there  took  place  another 
©f  those  scenes  which  had  so  frequently  preluded  war.  At  a  public 
meeting  of  ministers  in  the  Tuileries  the  Russian  ambassador  had 
to  undergo  a  violent  attack  from  the  Emperor.  From  that  moment 
all  Europe  knew  that  the  war  with  Russia  was  determined  on.  It 
was  upon  the  certainty  of  the  approach  of  this  event  and  the  nature 
of  the  French  warfare  in  Spain  that  Wellington  rested  his  hopes. 

Marmont's  army  had  been  moved  for  the  sake  of  procuring  food 
Wellington's  into  the  vaUey  of  the  Tagus,  which  was  thus  called 
STpSy^of  ^P°^  *^  support  two  armies,  that  of  the  centre  and  that 
1812.  of  Portugal    Wellington  did  not  believe  that  it  could 

do  this  for  long,  but  while  the  armies  were  there  barring  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus  offensive  movements  of  any  importance  were  impos- 
sible, as  Soult  and  Drouet  occupied  the  south,  and  the  northern  army 
in  Asturias,  capable  of  being  reinforced  by  Marmont,  prevented  action 
iQ  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  But  meanwhile  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was 
not  itself  within  immediate  reach  of  the  covering  army ;  a  sudden 
attack  and  capture  of  this  fortress  would  almost  certainly  bring 
Marmont  northward  to  save  the  neighbouring  country  and  to  relieve 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus.    Even  a  weak  army  covered  by  the  fortress 
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would  probably  be  able  to  make  good  its  position,  while  Wellington 
himself  marching  southward  might  also  capture  Badajos,  and  thence 
defeat  Soult  and  Drouet  in  Andalusia.  With  infinite  pains  to  avoid 
discovery  he  ripened  his  plan ;  preparations  were  secretly  made  at 
Almeida  and  at  Elvas  for  the  two  sieges,  and  the  first  rapid  blow 
was  successfully  struck,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  captured  (Jan.  19). 
It  had  the  effect  expected;  Marmont  collected  his  troops  at  Sala- 
manca, the  scattered  detachments  of  the  French  were  everywhere 
drawn  in.  Hill's  southern  army  was  moved  towards  the  north,  and 
Wellington  was  sufficiently  strong  to  fight  a  battle  if  necessary. 
Marmont  for  the  present  resigned  the  fortress  and  again  distributed 
his  troops.  Wellington  then  proceeded  to  strike  his 
second  blow.  Leaving  one  division  behind  him,  with  Rodrigo  and 
some  Spanish  troops  and  Portuguese  militia,  he  moved  ®**^***- 
southward,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  storming  Badajos  also, 
though  with  fearful  loss  (April  6).  He  acted  with  unusual  skill, 
and  the  charge  against  him  of  having  foolishly  wasted  life  in 
the  siege  proves  upon  examination  to  be  utterly  groundless;  for 
it  was  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  fortress  was  captured 
which  prevented  Soult  from  coming  to  its  relief.  But  again  the 
fruits  of  his  success  were  snatched  from  him ;  he  was  unable  to 
follow  out  his  plan  of  driving  Soult  from  Estremadura,  for  he  was 
badly  seconded  by  the  troops  he  had  left  in  the  north ;  Marmont, 
though  somewhat  slowly,  had  begun  to  carry  out  Napoleon's  orders 
to  regain  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  to  invade  Portugal,  and  Wellington 
had  to  make  all  haste  back  to  re-establish  his  affairs  there.  His 
rapid  appearance  from  the  south  on  Marmont^s  flank  compelled  that 
general  to  retreat,  but  the  opportunity  of  a  southern  war  was  over, 
and  the  English  army  was  again  spread  along  the  whole  line  of 
Portugal,  but  with  this  important  advantage  that  the  two  key 
fortresses  of  Spain  were  now  in  its  hands. 

It  was  as  yet  only  the  spring,  Wellington  had  to  choose  in  which 
direction  he  would  arrange  the  ensuing  campaign.     He   weiiington'i 

determined  to  make  his  attack  on  the  northern  line :  a   »**"^  <>" 

*         the  northern 

Victory  over  Marmont  would  throw  open  the  road  to  army, 
Madrid,  and  Soult  would  either  have  to  retire  from  the  south  or  be 
cut  off  from  his  communications.  A  portion  of  his  army  might  in- 
deed be  sent  to  assist  Marmont ;  but  the  harvest  in  the  valley  of  the 
Douro  is  considerably  later  than  in  the  south,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  a  large  additional  number  of  troops  should  be  subsisted  for  at 
least  a  fortnight  to  come.    Thus  for  a  while  he  could  dct  against 
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Marmont  alone.  Further  to  secure  his  position,  he  strengthened  the 
army  under  Hill  in  the  south,  planned  and  executed  an  extraordinary 
capture  of  the  French  lines  of  communication  at  Almaraz,  thus 
rendering  the  intercourse  between  the  two  armies  lengtliy,  and  at 
the  same  time  re-established  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  close  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  by  wliich  his  own  communications  with  Hill 
were  rendered  ten  days  nearer.  It  was  thus  against  an  army  of 
about  equal  numbers  with  his  own,  but  isolated  for  the  present  at 
all  events  from  reinforcements,  that  AYellington  advanced.  Sala- 
manca and  its  forts  were  captured,  and  Marmont  fell  back  before  liim. 
But  his  advance  was  not  all  triumphant,  Marmont  succeeded 
in  turn  in  obtaining  the  ascendant.  By  a  series  of  clever  move- 
ments he  compelled  Wellington  to  retire,  and  moving  towards  the 
Battle  of  I'ight  flank  of  the  English,  seemed  to  threaten  the  com- 

saiamanca.         muuicatious  between  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Kodri^'o, 

Jul7  22    1S1.2  •  o    7 

while  he  kept  himself  in  communication  with  the  central 
army  under  the  king.  Wellington  saw  that  retreat  was  neces- 
sary, and  he  intended  to  return  to  Portugal.  But  Marmont  was 
not  contented  with  this  success.  He  was  eager  to  fight  before 
his  junction  with  the  king,  and  brought  on  a  battle  beyond  the 
Tonnes,  just  south  of  Sahxmanca.  The  English  occupied  a  sort  of 
basin  in  a  loop  of  the  river ;  about  the  centre  was  a  hill  called  tlie 


Battle  of 
Salamanca 
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1    Freuch  left  ou  the  ridge 
2.  Pnkenham 
5    Attack  on.  Trciir'h  left 
4,  Contost  £&'r  the  hill 


OAlba 
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Arapiles;  round  the  southern  edge  was  a  ridge  which  led  to  the  point 
where  the  road  by  which  the  English  must  retreat  ran.  Marmont, 
hoping  to  envelop  the  English,  sent  forward  his  left  along  the  ridge. 
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Wellington  saw  the  advantage  thus  offered.  Holding  the  Arapiles 
with  his  left,  he  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  column,  while 
Pakenham  faced  it  upon  the  ridge.  The  French  left  was  thus  entirely 
destroyed,  their  attacks  upon  the  central  hill  were  unsuccessful 
their  confusion  was  increased  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  who 
was  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  it  was  only  because  a  Spanish 
garrison  which  should  have  cut  off  their  retreat  across  the  Tonnes 
at  Alba  had  been  withdrawn  without  Wellington's  knowledge  that 
their  army  escaped  destruction.  As  it  was,  Clausel,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Marmont,  was  able  to  bring  off  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
in  safety. 

The  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Sir  Home  Popham  on  the 
north  of  Spain  had  drawn  a  certain  portion  of  the  French  troops  in 
that  direction,  and  against  a  weakened  and  defeated 
army  Wellington  proceeded  in  his  triumphant  advance   enters  Madrid, 
toward  Madrid,    Joseph  again  left  the  city  and  retreated   ^"^^  "'  ""• 
to  Valencia,  and  with  all  the  signs  of  wild  rejoicing  the  conqueror 
was  received  in  the  capital  of  Spain.     The  effect  of  the  late  battle 
was  exactly  such  as  had  been  anticipated — King  Joseph,  acting  as 
commander-in-chief,  ordered  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia  and  the 
south.     It  was  in  vain  that  that  general  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bility of  holding   his  position  there,   and  intreated  the  king   to 
come  with  the  other  armies  to  his  rescue :  the  orders  were  peremp- 
tory, and  much  against  his  will   Soult  withdrew  and  effected  a 
junction  with   Joseph  and  Suchet  in  Valencia.     The  south  and 
centre  of  Spain  thus  seemed  clear  of  enemies,  but  the  hold  of  the 
French  was  as  yet  shaken  only,  not  broken  ;   for  in  fact  though 
Wellington's  march  had  forced  his  enemies  in  two  directions  (Clausel, 
with   the   remainder  of  Marmont's   army,  having    retired    north, 
while    the    king    withdrew  south-east),   such   were    their   numbers 
that  each  division  became  the  centre  of  an  army  as  powerful  as  his 
own.     Indeed,  the  very  effect  of  his  victory  in  drawing  Soult  from 
Andalusia  had  concentrated  a  vast  power  in  Joseph's  hands.   Wellin<?- 
ton  was,  however,  aided  by  two  circumstances.     An  expedition  had 
been  sent  to  Sicily  under  Sir  William  Bentinck ;  a  portion  of  it 
under  Maitland  was  landed  at  Alicante,  and  kept  Suchet  and  the 
Catalonian  army  in  play,  while  Sir  Home  Popham  did  the  like  for 
the  army  of  the  north. 

Of  the  two  armies  against  which  Wellington  had  to  contend  by 
far  the  largest  was  the  army  of  Soult  and  the  king,  on  hib  great  piam 
the  south-east.    On  the  other  hand,  Clausel's  forces  were    "^warted. 
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beaten  and  retreating,  so  that  it  appeared  to  the  general  better  to  leave 
a  detachment  under  Hill  to  cover  Madrid,  while  he  himself  repaired 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  strike  a  final  blow  at  Clausel  by  the 
capture  of  Burgos,  intending  to  return  at  once  and  with  his  whole  com- 
bined forces  fight  a  great  battle  with  Soult  and  the  king  before  the 
capital.  Again  events  occurred,  upon  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
calculated,  which  thwarted  his  purpose.  The  Spanish  army,  which  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  guarding  his  communications  with 
Salamanca  and  of  completing  the  capture  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Douro, 
and  some  English  forces  which  had  been  left  to  assist  it,  were  so  badly 
handled  that  the  retreating  army  was  in  fact  left  unmolested,  while 
extreme  want  of  money  and  political  difficulties  hampered  Wellington's 
own  march.  Clausel,  too,  proved  a  general  of  great  ability  ;  his  retreat 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arlanzon  towards  Burgos  was  a  masterpiece  ; 
while,  to  crown  all,  the  resistance  offered  by  Burgos  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  proper  artillery  proved  greater  obstacles  than  had  been 
expected.  The  delay  thus  caused  allowed  the  French  to  recover ; 
the  crisis  was  met  with  energy,  fresh  troops  were  poured  across  the 
frontier ;  Souham,  who  took  the  chief  command,  found  hiuiself  at 
the  head  of  a  force  almost  double  that  of  Wellington  ;  and  as  Soult 
began  to  draw  towards  Madrid  from  Valencia,  thus  threatening  the 
safety  of  Hill,  there  was  no  course  left  but  to  summon  that 
He  retreata  general  northward,  and  to  make  a  combined  retreat  to- 
to  portTjgaL  wards  Salamanca  and  Portugal.  It  was  not  the  most 
glorious  passage  of  our  arms.  Want  of  pay  and  some  other  causes 
had  somewhat  slackened  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  though 
no  disaster  occurred,  and  though  the  French  were  more  than  once 
checked,  there  were  scenes  of  wild  disorder  and  insubordination 
which  called  forth  stem  reprimands  from  the  general. 

This  was  the  last  of  Wellington's  retreats.  Events  in  Europe 
imTroTement  in  lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  while  fighting  for 
hit  position.  iiig  ygjy  existence  on  the  main  continent  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  could  not  but  regard  the  war  in  Spain  as  a  very  secondary 
concern,  and  a  great  many  old  and  valuable  soldiers  were  withdrawn. 
The  jealousy  which  existed  between  Joseph  and  the  generals,  and 
the  dislike  of  the  great  generals  to  take  upon  themselves  the  Spanish 
war,  threw  it  into  inferior  hands  for  some  little  while,  and  there  is 
little  more  to  chronicle  than  a  succession  of  hard-won  victories. 
Moreover,  Wellington's  position  was  in  other  ways  much  strength- 
ened; he  had  received  from  the  Brazils  full  power  of  action  in 
Portngal,  at  Burgos  he  had  been  made  commander-in-chief  of  th^ 
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Spanish  army,  while  the  changes  in  the  ministry  at  home,  though 
they  had  deprived  him  of  his  brother's  assistance,  had  yet  been  on 
the  whole  favourable  to  him  ;  his  greatness  and  success  had  become 
the  chief  support  of  the  ministry.    He  had,  moreover,  by  his  personal 
authority  established  discipline  in  the  Portuguese  army,  had  used  his 
power  and  influence  to  supply  the  commissariat  and  other  trains,  and 
even  the  Spanish  troops  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  had 
been  brought  into  something  like  order.     The  whole  active  force  of 
the  French  had  been  reduced  to  197,000  men,  while  Wellington  had 
contrived  to  prepare  200,000  allied  troops  for  the  campaign,  although 
it  was  chiefly  upon   the   70,000  Anglo-Portuguese   that  he  relied. 
The  English  fleets  covered  the  coast,  and  every  port  thus  became 
a  little  centre  of  action.     A  vigorous  insurrection  had  arisen  all 
along  the  northern  provinces  ;   and  it  was  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  decided  Wellington's  course  of  action.     While  leaving 
troops  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  he  intended  to  march  northwards,  thus  avoiding  the  obstacles 
offered   by  the  passage  of  the  Douro  and  Carrion,  connect  himself 
with  the  northern  insurgents,  and  directly  threaten  the  communica- 
tions with  France,  either  fighting  for  or  turning  every  position  in 
which  the  king  might  try  to  intercept  hin^ 

His  movements,  which  had  to  be  effected  witn  considerable  secresy, 
were  well  carried  out ;  the  various  divisions  of  his  army  met  at  Toro 
on  the  Douro.  As  he  had  expected,  the  French  had  to  fall  back 
before  him ;  he  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Burgos  and  attempt  to 
defend  the  Ebro.  Their  position  there  was  turned,  and  they  had 
again  to  fall  back  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  This  is  the  plain  of  the 
river  Zadora,  which  forms  in  its  course  almost  a  right 

,  ,  "  Battle  of 

angle  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  plain,  which  it  vittoria. 
thus  surrounds  on  two  sides.  Across  the  plain  and  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^^ 
through  Vittoria  runs  the  high  road  to  France,  the  only  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army,  encumbered  with  all  its  stores  and  baggage,  and  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  some  years  of  occupation  of  Spain,  While  Welling- 
ton forced  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front  south  of  the  great  bend, 
and  drove  the  enemy  back  to  the  town  of  Vittoria,  Graham  beyond 
the  town  closed  this  road.  The  beaten  enemy  had  to  retreat  as  best 
he  could  towards  Salvatierra,  leaving  behind  all  the  artillery,  stores, 
baggage,  and  equipments. 

The  offensive  armies  of  France  had  now  to  assume  the  defensive 
Mid  to  guard  their  own  frontier.     Before  advancing  to  attack  them 
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in  the  mountains,  Wellington  undertook  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna 
and  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.     It  was  impossible  for  the  French 


Battle  of 
Vittoria 


1.  Jiain  attack. 

2.  Graham  closing  the  high  road . 


any  longer  to  regard  diplomatic  or  dynastic  niceties.  Joseph  was 
superseded,  and  the  defence  of  France  intrusted  to  Soult,  with  whom 
Battles  of  *^^  ^^^S  ^^^^  hopclcssly  quarrelled.    He  proved  himself 

the  Pyrenees.  worthy  of  the  charge.  A  series  of  terrible  battles  was 
fought  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  one  by  one  his  positions 
were  forced.  With  fearful  bloodshed,  St.  Sebastian  was  taken,  the 
Bidasoa  was  crossed  (Oct.  7),  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  fought  and 
won  (Nov.  10),  and  at  length,  in  February,  the  lower  Adour  was"  passed, 
Bayonne  invested,  and  Soult  obliged  to  withdraw  towards  the  east. 

But  by  this  time  events  on  the  other  side  of  France  had  changed 
the  appearance  of  the  war.  Napoleon's  threatened  invasion°of 
Kussia  had  taken  place  ;  the  defensive  plan  adopted  by  the  Kussians 
proved  successful.  The  Emperor  had  himself  hastened  back  to  Paris 
after  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  while  his  ruined  and  broken  army 
struggled  home  through  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  Pussian  winter. 
As  Alexander  had  foreseen,  the  reverse  of  the  French  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  defection  at  first  of  Prussia  and  shortly  afterwards 
of  Austria.     The  powers  of  Europe  were  thus  again  formed  in  a 
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coalition.     With  such  troops  as  he  could  collect,  Napoleon  had 
hurried,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  to  the  very  furthest  confines  of 
Germany,  and  fought  the   great  battles  of  Lutzen  and   Bautzen. 
But  the  flower  of  his  troops  had  been  lost  in  Russia,  his  armies 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  been.     His  enemies  in  vast  numbers 
began  to  gather  round  him.      Though  victorious  at  the  gigantic 
battle  of  Dresden  (Aug.  24,  1813),  he  was  unable  to  make  a  final 
stand  against  the  vast  armaments  of  the  coalition.    Several  of  his 
lieutenants   were   defeated,   and  at   length   (Oct.    19),   the   battle  of 
Leipzig,  after  three  days  of  fighting,  ended  in  his  complete  defeat.     It 
is  said  that  on  the  two  sides  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
110,000  men.     The  victorious  allies  swept  onwards,  and  just  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1813  entered  France.    The  spring  of  the  following 
year  was  occupied  by  the  brilliant  campaign  in  which  Napoleon 
exerted  all  his  genius  in  vain  to  check  the  huge  masses  of  the 
invaders.     While  Wellington  was  making  good  his  position  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  ability  which  he  displayed,  Napoleon 
was  being  constantly  driven  backward  upon  the  east.    The  effect  could 
not  but  be  felt  by  the  southern  army,  and  Soult  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  still  hold  at  bay  the  victorious  English. 
He    was    however    defeated   at  Orthes   (Feb.   27),  lost  Bordeaux 
(March  8),  and  was  finally  driven  eastward  towards  Toulouse,  intend- 
ing to  act  in  union  with  Suchet,  whose  army  in  Catalonia  was  as  yet 
unbeaten.    On  the  heights  upon  the  east  of  Toulouse,  for  Wellington 
had  brought  his  army  across  the  Garonne,  was  fought,  with  some- 
what doubtful  result,  the  great  battle  of  Toulouse.   The   „    , 

,  -  "  •  Battle  of 

Victor}'-  has  been  claimed  by  both  parties ;  the  aim  of  ToniouBe. 
the  English  general  was  however  won,  the  Garonne  ^p^^^- 
was  passed,  the  French  position  taken,  Toulouse  evacuated  and 
occupied  by  the  victors.  The  triumph  such  as  it  was  had  cost  the 
victors  7000  or  8000  men,  a  loss  of  life  which  might  have  been  spared, 
for  Napoleon  had  already  abdicated,  and  the  battle  was  entirely  use- 
less. This  was  the  last  action  of  the  Peninsula  War,  in  which, 
after  years  of  steadfast  resistance,  the  English  had  at  length  tri- 
umphantly swept  the  French  from  the  Peninsula,  and  done  their 
full  share  in  the  great  events  which  temporarily  closed  the  career  of 
Napoleon. 

The   negotiations   which   had    terminated   in   the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  had,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  been   Long  t<n«r« 
carried  on  by  the  same  ministry  which  had  had  the   ^/*Jo^*' 
duty  of  conducting  the  war.     The  Tory  party  which    p»rty- 
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the  French  Revolution  and  the  policy  of  Pitt  had  called  into 
existence,  robbed  of  the  better  and  more  liberal  elements  which 
the  presence  of  Pitt  himself  and  his  friends  had  introduced  into 
it,  had  succeeded  in  spite  of  its  defects  and  of  various  opportunities 
for  a  change  in  continuing  its  hold  upon  the  Government.  There 
was  at  first  one  important  member  of  it  who  kept  up  something 
poucy  of  of  the  views  of  Pitt.     This  was  Canning,  the  Foreign 

Canning.  Minister.     But  the  presence  of  so  incongruous  an  ele- 

ment tended  rather  to  the  weakness  than  to  the  strength  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  in  the  present  crisis  of  Europe  his 
views  were  such  as  to  render  him  the  most  efficient  minister.  Castle- 
reagh,  a  man  of  narrower  views  and  of  much  inferior  talent,  acted  as 
War  Minister.  Between  him  and  Canning  a  strong  antagonism 
arose.  Canning's  errors  were  those  of  a  liberal  and  noble  mind.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  the  Spaniards  carry  out  their  insurrection  as  much 
as  possible  by  their  own  means,  and  the  wish  led  him  to  believe  the 
false  tales  of  their  patriotism  and  resources  with  which  the  braggart 
spirit  of  the  Spaniards  supplied  him.  This  credulity  was  strengthened 
by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Frere,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Peninsula  as 
ambassador,  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  misapply  the  wealth  of 
England,  and  to  misuse  the  opportunities  which  his  position  as 
Foreign  Minister  gave  him,  so  as  seriously  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
Wellington.  His  desire  for  the  political  regeneration  of  Spain  blinded 
him  somewhat  to  the  military  necessities  of  the  time,  which  required 
that  our  general  should  be  invested  with  almost  absolute  authority, 
and  the  arrangement,  of  political  matters  postponed  till  after  the 
favourable  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  though  he  thus  not  un- 
caiming'i  frequently  threw  obstacles  in  Wellington's  way.  Canning 

SlSerel^  ^7  ^0  means  approved  of  the  inefficient  administration 
of  Castlereagh,  and  the  constant  starvation  of  the 
military  side  of  the  Peninsula  War.  So  far  had  the  quarrel  with 
the  War  Minister  extended  that  Canning  had  contrived,  not  perhaps 
Ro  openly  and  straightforwardly  as  could  be  wished,  to  extort  from  the 
Prime  Minister  a  promise  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  be  removed 
from  his  responsible  situation,  failing  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  himself  withdraw.  His  support  was  so  necessary  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  had  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  office.  But 
Canning  had  throughout  privately  expressed  the  strongest  disappro- 
bation of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  when  its  failure  became 
known,  and  when  inquiries  upon  the  subject  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that,  while  sitting  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Castlereagh,  he  had 
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been  in  fact  intriguing  for  his  dismissal,  the  quarrel  came  to  a  point. 
Sharp  words  were  exchanged  between  the  ministers,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  duel  (Sept.    22),  in   which    Canning  was  slightly 
wounded.    It  was  of  course  impossible  for  the  antagonists  to  serve 
longer    in    the    same    ministry.      They  both    resigned,    and    their 
example   was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  faiUng 
health   had   from   the  first   rendered    him   unfit  for  his   position, 
and  whose  weakness  was  exhibited  in  allowing  so  grave  a  quarrel 
to  spring  up  within  the  limits  of  his  Cabinet.     It  became  necessary 
to  reconstitute  the  ministry,  and  after  a  fruitless  negotiation  with 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville— with  so  little  reality  in  it 
that  Grey  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  come   of'thr^t^. 
to  London  on  the   subject— Perceval,  who  had   long   °=*- ^*°*- 
been    the    most   important   person   in   the   Cabinet,   assumed    the 
nominal  direction,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  lately  been  serving 
as  ambassador  in  Spain,  where  he  had  superseded  Mr.  Frere,  was 
induced  to  accept  the  ministry  of  foreign  aflFairs.     Lord  Castlereagh 
was  succeeded  by  Lord   Liverpool  at   the  War  Office,  with   Lord 
Palmerston  as  under  secretary.     The  reconstruction  of  the  ministry 
made  no  difference  in  its  general  tendencies.     The  introduction  of 
Lord  Wellesley  was  indeed  a  slight  improvement;  he  entered  the 
ministry  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  brother's  views  in 
the  Peninsula.     This  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  he  did,  but  he  was 
constantly  thwarted  by  the  mediocre  men  with  whom  he  was  joined, 
and  with  whom  he  was  never  able  to  work  comfortably.     By  far  the 
ablest  and  best  writer  in  the  Cabinet,  his  despatches  were  constantly 
criticised  and  altered.      His  colleagues  could  not  understand  the 
greatness  of  the  openings  afforded  in  the  Peninsula,  and  after  two 
years   of  office   he  withdrew   (Feb.    19,    1812).      The  opportunity 
occurred  in  a  great  ministerial  crisis  caused  by  the  renewed  insanity 
of  the  King,  which  it  was  believed  must  have  produced   continuation 
a  change  of  ministry.      The  Regent,  however,  retained   ^^^^^ 
Mr.  Perceval  in  office,  and  upon  his  death  Lord  Liverpool   wa?. 
was  called  to  succeed  him,  and  continued  in  office  till  1827,  so  that 
in  fact  from  the  fall  of  the  Grenville  ministry  to  that  date,  though  with 
some  change  in  the  personnel^  there  was  a  continuance  of  the  Tory  rule. 
In  November  1810  the  King,  who  had  never  thoroughly  got  over 
the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  the  disgrace  of  Lord 
Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  York,  was  still  further  shaken   ^ 

1        ,       ,        ,       _     ,  ninou  of 

by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  before  long  it   the  King 
appeared  that  he  had  become  hopelessly  insane.     After   "•^•"^®- 
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several  prorogations  it  was  resolved  (December'  20)  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  supply  the  existing  defect  in  the  organization 
of  Government.  A  precedent  for  the  action  of  the  ministry  was 
drawn  from  Pitt's  conduct  under  similar  circumstances  in  1788.  It 
was  determined  to  reproduce,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form, 
The  Regency  *^®  restrictions  then  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  Regent! 
m  1811.  ^^^  *^®  Prince  of  Wales  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 

submit  to  these  restrictions,  and  induced  his  brothers 
to  join  in  a  protest  against  them.     Nor  did  the  Opposition  fail  to  see 
the  probable  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  them  from  a  more 
unlimited  regency;  they  regarded  it  as  certain  that  GrenvHle  and 
Grey  would  be  called  to  office,  and  they  had  no  wish  to  curtaU  the 
power  of  the  Crown  when  wielded  by  men  ready  to  rectify  the  mis- 
management  under  which  they  thought  the  country  was  suffering. 
But  their  hopes  were  destined  to  be  speedily  extinguished.    In  spite 
of  his  protest  the  Bill  restricting  the  Regent  was  passed  (Feb.  5), 
and  the  Prince  took  the  oaths  before  the  Privy  Council.     He  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the 
present  ministry,  for  a  personal  quarrel  had  arisen  between  him  and 
his  Whig  friends.    He  had  requested  Grenville  and  Grey  to  draw  up 
a  reply  to  addresses  from  the  two  Houses  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  in  January.    They  had  found  considerable  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  his  request,  for  QrenviUe  had  been  a  member  of  Pitt's 
ministry  when  he  restricted  the  regency  in  1788,  while  Grey  then 
as  now  was  a  member  of  the  Opposition ;  but  by  careful  suppression 
of  the  difficulties,  a  reply  was  drawn  out  and  submitted  to  the  Prince. 
Such  a  compromise  was  not  what  he  had  expected  ;  he  summoned  his 
friend  Sheridan  to  assist  him  in  criticising  the  reply.    The  paper  was 
returned  ^dth  pungent  and  witty  marginal  remarks,  and   a  wholly 
different  form  of  reply  suggested.     The  Whig  Lords  took  umbrage  at 
the  levity  and  rudeness  of  the  Prince,  and  did  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing their  anger,  a  line  of  conduct  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  of  such  selfish  and  merely  personal  poUtics  as 
the  Prince,  was  warmly  resented.     Moreover,  the  flattery  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  adhesion  to  him  of  his  brothers,  who  wished  for  the 
The  Perceval       Continuation  of  the  Perceval  ministry,  together  with  the 
SSSSd.  ^^^^^^^  hopeful  reports  of  the  physicians,  which  led  him 

to  think  that  his  regency  would  be  a  short  one,  induced 
him  to  accept  the  situation  ;  and  immediately  after  having  taken  the 
oaths  he  declared  his  intention  to  retain  Mr.  Perceval.  Although  at 
first  expressing  his  dislike  to  his  ministers,  before  long  entirely  won 
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over  by  their  courtly  language,  he  began  to  speak  of  his  old  friends 
as  "  the  wicked  politicians."  The  regency  was  at  first  fixed  for  one 
year  only.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  that  is,  in  February  1812,  after 
a  few  more  overtures  to  the  Whig  Lords  to  form  a  coaUtion  with  his 
present  ministry,  which  he  must  have  known  was  impossible,  the 
Prince  allowed  the  ministry  to  continue  as  before,  Castlereagh  being 
readmitted  to  office,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  becoming  President  of  the 
Council.  The  joy  of  Mr.  Perceval  at  the  happy  issue  of 
the  affafr  was  proportionate  to  the  fear  he  had  felt  at  the  i^"?ote^°°' 
thought  of  losing  office  ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  short-  ^^  ""' 
lived,  for  on  the  11th  of  May,  as  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  lunatic  of  the  name  of  Bellingham. 

Again  there  was  much  negotiation,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce 
Lord  WeUesley  and  Mr.  Canning  to  the  ministry.  Of  Lord  Liverpool 
course  they  could  not  serve  with  Castlereagh ;  they  °»«^«  Premier, 
were  then  asked  to  form  a  ministry  with  GrenviUe  and  Grey,  but 
these  Lords  objected  to  the  Peninsula  War,  to  which  WeUesley  was 
pledged.  GrenviUe  and  Grey  then  attempted  a  ministry  of  their 
own,  but  quarreUed  with  Lord  Moira  on  the  appointments  to  the 
Household;  and  as  an  American  war  was  threatening,  n.  I  the 
ministry  had  afready  given  up  their  Orders  in  CouncU  (one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  thefr  unpopularity),  the  Regent,  rather  than  remain 
longer  without  a  ministry,  intrusted  Lord  Liverpool  with  the  premier- 
ship, with  Castlereagh  as  his  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  old  ministry 
remained  in  office. 

Before  the  day  of  triumph  of  this  ministry  arrived,  whUe  Napoleon 
was  stUl  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  the  success  of  WeUington 
as  yet  uncertain,  England  had  drifted  into  war  with 
America.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  this  useless  war  "^l^T 
might  not  have  been  avoided  had  the  ministers  been  ^"^  ""' 
men  of  abiUty.  It  arose  from  the  obstinate  manner  in  which  the 
Government  clung  to  the  execution  of  their  retaHatory  measures  against 
France,  regardless  of  the  practical  injury  they  were  inflicting  upon  all 
neutrals.  The  causes  of  irritation  have  afready  been  mentioned, 
America,  adopting  the  poUcy  of  England,  had  proceeded  to  retaUate; 
an  embargo  was  laid  upon  trade  both  with  England  and  France, 
and  commercial  relations  with  Europe  practicaUy  broken  off.  An 
attempted  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  in  1809  had  pro- 
duced but  Uttle  result.  But  though  foreign  trade  had  diminished, 
the  demand  for  home  manufactures  in  America  had  largely  increased  ; 
the  populations  of  the  Northern  and  Ea^^tem  States  were  therefore 
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satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things  and  decidedly  averse  to  war, 
with  its  certain  expenditure  and  probable  injury  to  their  manufac- 
tures. In  the  South  the  case  was  different.  Wifhout  manufactures 
to  supply  the  loss  sustained  by  the  restricted  export  of  their  tobacco 
and  sugar,  not  in  immediate  contact  with  EngUsh  territory,  as  were 
the  Northern  States,  and  led  by  an  aristocratic  and  slave-owning 
race,  the  Whites  of  the  South  were  inclined  to  war.  The  Presidents 
were  Virginians,  the  Southerners  had  a  superiority  in  Congress,  and 
in  May  of  1812  it  became  plain  that  war  must  result  unless  the 
Orders  in  Council  were  repealed.  But  England  was  in  confusion 
owing  to  the  assassination  of  Perceval,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  June,  when  war  had  been  already  declared,  that  Brougham^s  motion 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Orders  was  carried.  The  concession,  awk- 
wardly made  in  the  face  of  the  American  threats,  came  too  late. 
The  Americans  had  already  made  up  their  minds,  and  planned  an 
invasion  of  Canada. 

It  was  a  war  without  great  events.  The  attempts  of  the  Ameri- 
ciutfaciwof  cans  upon  Canada  failed.  Here  and  there  a  slight 
"**  ''"■•  success  attended  the  English  arms,  and  the  deep  anger 

of  our  enemies  was  moved  by  the  irksome  blockade  of  their  coast, 
and  the  employment  of  the  savage  Indian  tribes  as  our  allies.  But 
if  fairly  successful  on  land,  the  EngUsh  were  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment thoroughly  worsted  upon  the  sea.  Ship  after  ship  was  taken 
by  the  American  frigates.  Nor  was  it  till  our  commanders  consented 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  the  two  navies  was 
whoUy  different,  and  that  an  American  frigate  was  in  tonnage  and 
weight  of  metal  a  match  for  an  EngHsh  fifty-gun  ship,  that  these 
disasters  were  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  an  additional  blow  to  the 
pride  of  England  that  the  sailors  by  whom  her  ships  were  defeated 
were  largely  drawn  from  her  own  people.  From  the  wretchedness 
prevalent  in  England,  from  high  taxes,  commercial  difficulties,  and 
the  severe  laws  of  impressment,  men  fled  for  refuge  to  America; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  16,000  Englishmen  were  serving  on 
board  the  American  fleet. 

The  war  was  reaUy  so  causeless  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  success 
Attempted  of  the  allies  in  Europe,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
negotiation-.  attempted,  in  1813,  to  bring  it  to  a  close  by  media- 
tion, and  although  his  offer  was  declined,  a  negotiation  was  entered 
mto  at  Ghent  which  ultimately  proved  successful  But  before  the 
negotiators  advanced  far  in  their  labours  the  war  threatened  to 
assume  a  more  serious  character.      On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
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the  south  of  France,  a  considerable  number  of  the  English  troops 
were  embarked  at  Bordeaux  direct  for  America,  without  even  being 
allowed  to  return  home,  and  increased  energy  began  to  show  itseU 
in  aU  directions.  A  large  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral  Cockbum,  and 
a  body  of  troops  under  General  Ross,  were  despatched  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  water  was  made  upon 
Washington,  the  Federal  capital.  The  success  of  the  expedition, 
^  which  was  complete,  was  stained  by  the  destruction  of  capture  oi 
aU  public  property,  offices,  and  buildings  in  the  city,  waddngton. 
An  outcry  was  raised,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe,  at 
what  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  vandalism.  It  is  said  that  the 
English  Government  had  ordered  it  as  a  retaliation  for  the  bar- 
barities of  the  Americans  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  as  it  is 
confessed  that  private  property  was  scrupulously  spared,  it  may 
well  be  a  question  whether  in  fact  such  a  destruction  of  national 
property  is  not  a  better  manner  of  exhibiting  the  severity  of 
war  than  the  destruction  of  private  property  which  so  constantly 
attends  it. 

The  capture  of  Washington  was  followed  by  other  expeditions  of 
a  like  nature  with  less  satisfactory  results.  Large  and  systematic 
operations  against  a  continent  are  at  all  times  difficult,  and  certainly 
they  were  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  English  ministry  as  then 
constituted.  They  relapsed  into  aU  the  old  errors  of  the  American 
War,  and  the  military  operations  were  reduced  to  mere  piratical 
excursions.  An  effort  waa  indeed  made  upon  the  only  side  where 
a  base  of  operations  existed,  but  on  so  small  a  scale  and  so  badly 
directed  as  to  be  entirely  useless.  A  combined  attack  by  land  and 
water  was  arranged  against  Plattsburg  upon  Lake  Champlain.  The 
dilatoriness  of  the  commander.  Sir  George  Prevost,  allowed  the 
flotilla  to  begin  the  fight  unaided ;  it  was  completely  beaten,  and  its 
destruction  putting  an  end  to  all  hope  of  success,  the  army  with- 
drew. An  attack  on  Baltimore  met  with  no  better  fate,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  of  Maine  was  taken  and  occupied.  The 
arrival  of  the  Peninsula  troops,  no  longer  well  commanded,  had 
produced  but  little  effect;  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  were  gradually 
drawing  to  a  conclusion.  The  Convention  was  signed  on  the  24th 
of  December.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  temper  of 
the  two  nations,  little  more  than  a  compromise.  The  real  points 
at  issue  were  scarcely  touched,  the  boundaries  were  left  for  future 
negotiation.  Such  as  it  was  it  came  too  late  to  save  England  from 
one  more   disaster.     Ad    expedition  similar  in   cliaracter  to  those 
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abeady  mentioned  liad  been  directed  against  New  Orleans.     The 
place  was  vigorously  defended  by  General  Jackson.    Natural  diffi- 
culties  and  nnsmanagement  met  the  EngHsh  at  every  turn.      The 
eaith  was  too  sandy  to  allow  of  redoubts  ;  while  the  Americans  used 
cotton  bales,  which  answered  admirably  as  defences,  the  EngUsh 
found  nothmg  better  than  barrels  of  sugar  aoid  molasses.     When  the 
stormmg  parties  reached  the  enemy's  lines  they  found  that  their 
fascines  and  scaling-ladders  had  been  neglected  ;  the  assault  became 
impracticable.    Ab  the  approach  of  the  town  had  been  completely 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  very  heavy  loss  had  been  sustained, 
three  English  generals,  and  among  them  Sir  Edmund  Pakenham 
had  been  killed,  and  Lambert,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
thought  it  better  to  withdraw  the  army.  ' 

The  American  War  was  thus  stiU  at  its  height  when  the  ministry 
Abdication  of       had  been  called  upon  to  arrange  the  fate  of  the  late  Con- 

towards  France,  had  assembled  at  Frankfort,  not  yet  certain  of  suc- 
cess, and  conscious  that  their  work  would  be  easy  could  they  sena 
rate  Napoleon's  interests  from  those  of  the  nation,  they  had  offered 
to  negotiate  at  a  general  Congress  upon  the  fixed  condition  that 
France  shoidd  abandon  Italy,  Holland,  Germany  and  Spain,  and 
confine  Itself  to  its  natural  boundaries.     Napoleon,  suspecting  not 
without  reason  their  intentions   in  accepting  the    Congress,   had 
refused  the  conditions.     His  refusal  had  been  followed  by  a  verv 
able  proclamation  of  the  allies,  separating  the  interests  of  the  ruler 
from  that  of  the  people,  and  promising  that  France  should  retain 
Its  just  weight  m  the  balance  of  nations.    Conscious  of  the  effect  of 
this  declaration,  which  exactly  suited  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  Napoleon  hastened  to  accept  the  conditions.    But  he 
was  told  it  was  too  late.     Traitors  had  already  informed  the  allied 
sovereigns  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  avoid  compromise      The 
great  campaign  wliich  foUowed  had  shown  how  much  could  yet  be 
done  by  the  Emperor's  genius.    Again  negotiations  were  opened  at 
Chatillon  ;   Napoleon  expressed  the  utmost  readiness  to  accept  the 
terms  of  Frankfort.    But  the  ultimatum  of  the  alHes  had  now  risen, 
the  Rhine  boundary  was  no  longer  to  be  conceded.     Napoleon  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  aUow  France  to  issue  from  the  war  les« 
than  when  he  had  first  taken  possession  of  the  Government.    The 
Treaty  of  Chatillon  was  broken  off  and  war  was  again  resumed  :  and 
as  though  to  express  the  completeness  of  their  determination  the  luied 
sovereigns  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Chaumont  (March  1),  by  which 
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they  bound  themselves  together  for  twenty  years,  promised  each  to 
supply  150,000  men,  to  which  England  was  to  add  a  subsidy  of 
£5,000,000.  The  knowledge  of  this  treaty  made  Napoleon  feel  that 
some  desperate  stroke  alone  could  save  him.  He  passed  with  his 
forces  into  the  rear  of  the  allies ;  he  was  nearer,  as  he  himself  said,  to 
Yienna  than  they  were  to  Paris.  The  movement  put  them  in  great 
perplexity.  To  leave  so  formidable  a  person  upon  their  communica- 
tions seemed  too  dangerous  a  step.  Again  treason  served  them  in 
good  stead.  Their  friends  in  Paris,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Talley- 
rand, urged  them  at  once  to  move  upon  the  capital.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, who  had  been  left  in  charge  there,  with  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
fought  a  last  battle  before  the  very  walls.  Joseph  lost  heart,  and 
ordered  the  marshals  to  capitulate,  the  army  was  withdrawn  behind 
the  city,  and  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  This  was  fatal  to 
all  Napoleon's  hopes.  He  came  to  Fontainebleau,  there  found 
himself  gradually  deserted,  heard  how  his  marshals  one  after  the 
other  had  joined  the  victorious  allies,  and  on  the  4th  of  April 
signed  his  abdication,  consenting  to  withdraw  to  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
which  was  to  be  constituted  into  a  principality  for  his  convenience. 
He  was  to  be  allowed  400  soldiers,  his  wife  and  child  were  to  be 
placed  in  possession  of  Placentia  and  Parma,  and  he  was  to  retain  the 
title  of  Emperor.  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  France  and 
Europe  he  was  to  have  no  voice.  The  last  stroke  of  ill-fortune 
seemed  to  have  come  upon  him  when  his  Austrian  wife  over- 
persuaded  by  her  relations,  deserted  him,  and  set  off  with  his  young 
son  to  Vienna.  During  his  ten  months'  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Elba 
the  settlement  of  Europe  was  being  carried  on  by  the  diplomatists  of 
all  the  powers  assembled  at  Vienna. 

Thus  the  Tory  ministry  seemed  at  last  to  have  reaped  the  fruit  of 
their  lengthened  efforts,  and  to  have  justified  their  long  retention  of 
office.     But  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  merit  in  their  poHcy  but 
one,  and  that  is  steadfastness.     The  accidental  discovery, 
tor  it  was  little  more,  oi  a  general  of  surpassmg  gemus   of  the  Tory 
had  enabled  them  to  hide  under  his  greatness  their  own    ^"*y- 
mediocrity  ;  his  skill  had  covered  their  constantly-repeated  blunders, 
and  fortune  had  supplied  them  with  an  enemy  whose  enthusiastic 
self-confidence,   arbitrary    temper,    and    insatiable    ambition,   had 
neutralized  his  transcendent  genius,  had  forced  upon  them  allies 
whom  their  own  skill  could  not  have  secured,  and  had  even  aUenated 
the  people  whose  natural  representative  he  was.     With  these  advan- 
tages they  had  been  able  to  obtain  that  success  which  a  fixed  line  of 
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policy  even  when  itself  erroneous  not  nnirequently  secures.  They 
had  raised  England  to  a  position  of  the  highest  importance,  the  suc- 
cess of  Europe  against  Napoleon  was  indisputably  due  to  her.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  urged  by  patriotic  motives.  Through- 
out their  conduct  had  been  dictated  by  the  interests  of  their  class. 
They  had  recognized  in  Napoleon  the  great  subverter  of  old  institu- 
tions, the  arch-enemy  of  the  aristocratic  order.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  chiefly  that  they  had  pursued  him  with  such  firm  and 
undeviating  hostility.  Of  the  events  which  took  place  during  their 
ministry,  of  the  successful  skill  and  bravery  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
the  establishment  of  national  independence  whether  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent,  all  Englishmen  may  be  proud.  Those  who,  read- 
ing history  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  still  hold  that  a 
strong  aristocratic  element  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  constitutional 
liberty  will  admire  their  motives.  But  to  those  who  feel  that 
growth  and  advance  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  life  of  a  nation, 
and  that  those  only  are  good  governors  who  are  capable  of  under- 
standing and  of  carrying  out  the  necessities  of  advancing  civilization, 
their  sole  claim  to  respect  (and  that  is  after  all  no  small  one)  will  be 
that  they  knew  their  own  minds,  and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
realized  their  object. 

The  same  motive  of  class  aggrandizement  which  detracts  from  the 
■mm  virtue  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  ministry  underlay 

ffOT6nim«nt.  ^he  whole  administration  of  home  affairs.  There  was 
an  incapacity  to  look  at  pubHc  affairs  from  any  but  a  class  or  aristo- 
cratic point  of  view.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  constantly 
increasing  mass  of  discontent  among  the  lower  orders,  only  kept  in 
restraint  by  an  overmastering  fear  felt  by  all  those  higher  in  rank  of 
the  possible  revolutionary  tendencies  of  any  attempt  at  change. 
Much  of  the  discontent  was  of  course  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  England  was  placed,  and  for  which  the 
Government  was  only  answerable  in  so  far  as  it  created  those 
circumstances.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  blame  the 
complacent  manner  in  which  the  misery  was  ignored  and  the 
occasional  success  of  individual  merchants  and  contractors  regarded 
as  evidences  of  national  prosperity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1810,  Perceval,  who  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  had  been 
preventing  as  far  as  possible  aU  inquiry  into  the  Walcheren  failure, 
was  bold  enough  at  the  opening  of  the  session  to  take  credit  to  him- 
self for  that  expedition,  and  to  declare  that  the  national  prosperity 
waa   great,   and   that   public  works  had   been  carried  out  as  suc- 
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cessfully  as  in  the  times  of  profound  peace.  Such  assertions  could 
not  have  been  made  without  some  slight  foundation.  While  the 
Continental  System  and  the  Orders  in  Council  had  together  almost 
closed  the  European  trade,  certain  other  irregular  doors  had  been 
opened ;  the  removal  of  the  Portuguese  court  to  the  Brazils  had 
given  hopes  of  an  enlarged  South  American  trade,  and  the  two 
islands  of  HeHgoland  and  Anholt  had  been  fortified  and  turned  into 
smuggling  centres  with  some  success.  Certain  public  works,  as  the 
Waterloo  and  Vauxhall  bridges,  had  been  opened.  But  before  the 
year  was  over  the  condition  of  the  country  surely  proved  that  the 
prosperity  boasted  of  was  a  mere  phantom.  The  American  trade 
proved  ruinous  to  those  who  had  rushed  into  it;  the  British  goods 
on  the  Baltic  had  been  seized  and  confiscated ;  the  public  works  had 
been  carried  on  by  a  lavish  issue  of  paper  money,  which  was  now 
rapidly  depreciating.  A  bad  harvest  came  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  time.  Early  in  the  spring  wheat  was  already  at  102s.  a 
quarter :  though  ^7,000,000  worth  was  imported,  it  rose  in  August 
to  116s.  But  then,  under  the  influence  of  a  good  harvest,  it  sud- 
denly dropped  to  94s.— thus  the  agricultural  interest  was  also 
involved  in  ruin. 

Under  all  these  influences  there  was  a  collapse  of  credit. 
There  were  273  stoppages  of  payment  instead  of  Depresnon 
the  ordinary  average  of  100,  and  before  the  year  <>' trade. 
was  out  no  less  than  2314  commissions  of  bankruptcy  were 
issued.  This  misery  and  depression  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
Indeed,  in  the  following  years,  1811  and  1812,  it  was  constantly 
increasing.  The  depression  of  commerce  was  so  great  and  the 
collapse  of  credit  so  general  that  an  advance  of  ^£6,000,000  to  the 
merchants  on  due  security  was  authorized  by  Parliament.  The 
withdrawal  of  Russia  from  the  Continental  System,  and  its  apparent 
inclination  to  throw  off  Napoleon's  influence,  slightly  revived 
business.  But  this  improvement  was  neutralized  by  the  fearful 
winter  and  spring,  which  destroyed  much  of  the  harvest,  and  again 
raised  the  price  of  wheat  The  apparent  opposition  between  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes  was  very 
curiously  marked.  A  plentiful  harvest  lq  1813,  and  the  opening  of 
many  continental  ports,  did  much  to  revive  both  trade  and  manu- 
factures ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  from 
171s.  to  758.  The  consequence  was  widespread  distress  among  the 
agriculturists,  which  involved  the  country  banks,  so  that  in  the  two 
following  years  240  of  them  stopped  payment.     So  great  a  crash 
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could  not  fail  to  aifect  the  manufacturing  interest  also  ;  apparently 
for  the  instant  the  very  restoration  of  peace  brought  widespread 
ruin. 

But  whether  for  the  moment  it  was  the  agriculturists  or  the 
merchants  who  suffered  most,  the  lower  classes  were  quite  sure  to 
Misery  of  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^ulj  did  the  Continental  System  injure  the 

flower  great  branches  of  EngHsh  industry,  the  foreign  com 

ports  were  also  closed.     The  increase  of  population 
since  the  large  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  last  century  had 
gone  beyond  the  resources  of  home  production.     The  high  price  of 
wheat  has  been  already  mentioned.     Meat  also  went  up  from  4d.  or 
5d.  to  lOd.  a  poimd.     Considering  the  enormous  rate  of  the  price  of 
com,  it  was  impossible  to  give  wages  sufficient  to  keep  the  operatives 
aUve.    Before  the  end  of  the  year  1811,  wages  had  sunk  to  7s.  6d.  a 
week.     The  manufacturing  operatives  were  therefore  in  a  state  of 
absolute  misery.     Petitions  signed  by  40,000  or  50,000  men  urged 
upon  ParUament  that  they  were  starving  ;  but  there  was  another 
class  which  fared  still  worse.    Machinery  had  by  no  means  superseded 
hand-work.     In  thousands  of  hamlets  and  cottages  handlooms  still 
existed.     The  work  was  neither  so  good  nor  so  rapid  as  work  done 
by  machinery  ;  even  at  the  best  of  times  used  chiefly  as  an  auxiliary 
to  agriculture,  this  hand  labour  could  now  scarcely  find  employment 
at  all.    Not  unnaturally,  without  work  and  without  food,  these  hand- 
le L.ddita        workers  were  very  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
''***••  machinery  which  caused  their  ruin,  and  so  in  fact  it 

was;  the  change,  though  on  the  whole  beneficial,  had  brought 
much  individual  misery.  The  people  were  not  wise  enough  to  see 
this.  They  rose  in  riot  in  many  parts  of  England,  chiefly  about 
Nottingham,  calling  themselves  Luddites  (from  the  name  of  a  certain 
idiot  lad  who  some  thirty  years  before  had  broken  stocking-frames), 
gathered  round  them  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiery  with  whom 
the  country  was  thronged,  and  with  a  very  perfect  secret  organi- 
zation, carried  out  their  object  of  machine-breaking.  The  unex- 
pected thronging  of  the  viUage  at  nightfaU,  a  crowd  of  men  with 
blackened  faces,  armed  sentinels  holding  every  approach,  silence 
on  all  sides,  the  village  inhabitants  cowering  behind  their  closed 
doors,  an  hour  or  two's  work  of  smashing  and  burning,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  crowd  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arrived— such  were 
the  incidents  of  the  night  riots. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  agricultural  labourer  was  still  worse  off. 
While  farmers  were  selling  their  com  at  112s.,  or  even  at  170s.,  the 
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quarter — while  it  paid  to  take  in  bits  of  open  down  land,  get  three 
crops  off  it  without  manuring,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  ^^ 
next  piece, — the  wretched  labourers  were  told  that  prices  ogricnitnna 
were  so  high  that  but  little  could  be  given  them  for  their  "*'* 
wages.  The  misery  was  therefore  exceedingly  great  among  them; 
and  even  worse  than  this,  the  Poor  Law  stepped  in  and  destroyed 
their  characters.  For  the  wages  were  so  low  that  they  could  not  live 
on  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  come  upon  the  parish  ;  and  the  old 
Poor  Law,  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  guardians,  enabled  those  very 
employers  who  kept  the  wages  low  to  levy  a  rate  upon  their  parishes 
to  support  those  people  whom  they  were  starving,  and  to  give  out- 
door relief  in  aid  of  wages.  In  other  words,  the  employer  had  the 
right  to  compel  the  country  to  give  him  the  money  to  pay  his 
labourers  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  Selfish  views,  too,  were  mixed 
with  false  political  economy.  Many  labourers  made  cheap  labour ; 
many  hands,  it  was  thought,  made  a  strong  country.  So  this  strange 
grant  in  aid  of  wages  came  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  recipient ;  and  when  the  whole  state  of  the 
nation  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  a  curtailed  population,  a  premium 
was  given  for  its  increase. 

The  termination  of  a  war  so  new  in  its  character,  and  so  universal 
as  that  which  for  the  last  eleven  years  had  been  wasting  Dimcuiue* 
Europe,  brought  with  it  great  difficulties.  On  the  one  JJJSl^t*"* 
hand  arose  the  question  of  the  position  to  be  taken  up  «'  bbpop«. 
by  the  allies  with  regard  to  France  ;  on  the  other,  the  reconstitution 
of  Europe,  completely  dislocated  by  the  policy  of  Napoleon.  Both 
questions  were  rendered  difficult  of  solution  by  the  various  interests 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  powers  of  the  victorious  coalition.  But, 
— while  those  European  powers  who  had  suffered  most  severely  from 
the  French  arms,  and  especially  Prussia,  on  which  the  vengeance  of 
Napoleon  had  fallen  most  heavily,  were  desirous  to  treat  France  as  a 
conquered  nation,  so  to  curtail  its  dimensions  as  to  render  it  harm- 
less for  the  future,  and  to  lay  such  burdens  upon  it  as  might  in  some 
degree  recompense  them  for  their  losses, — England,  which  had 
never  felt  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  Russia,  ruled  by  a  Czar 
much  influenced  by  notions  of  chivalry  and  magnanimity,  had 
already  determined  upon  an  opposite  course.  Following  the  opinion 
of  the  founder  of  their  party,  the  Tory  Government  which  had 
succeeded  Pitt  declared  its  intention  of  acting  towards  France  as 
towards  a  friendly  power,  and  of  allowing  it  to  retain  the  same 
frontiers  as  in  1790.     There  was  not  mucn  magnanimity  in  such 
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conduct ;  the  Tory  party,  the  championfi  of  legitimacy,  could  scarcely 
avoid  restoring  the  Bourbons  ;  their  view  of  the  balance  of  Europe 
rendered  a  powerful  France  almost  a  necessity  ;  they  could  look  for 
no  continental  acquisitions  for  England,  and  took  care  to  secure  the 
advantages  they  required  for  their  maritime  and  commercial  superi- 
ority in  other  directions.  But,  while  restoring  the  Bourbons,  the 
English  Government  found  itself  compelled  by  the  temper  of  the 
time,  the  course  of  circumstances,  and  the  liberal  views  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  restore  them  only  upon  conditions.  A  consti- 
tutional government  was  granted  to  France,  ratified  by  a  charter 
securing  the  chief  personal  and  political  rights  of  the  people,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  sales  during  the  Revolution,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

A  France  thus  reconstituted,  and  holding  friendly  relations  with 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  would  naturally  claim  its  share  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  forthcoming  Congress.  It  would  probably  have 
been  wiser  had  the  French  Government  postponed  all  definite  settle- 
ments as  to  its  future  limits  till  that  Congress  met ;  the  jealousies 
which  existed  between  the  allies  and  their  conflicting  claims  would 
have  afforded  opportunity  for  securing  favourable  terms,  for  by  the 
Convention,  by  which  France  had  surrendered  the  territories  held  by 
her  armies  in  Europe,  her  troops  had  been  allowed  to  withdraw 
unmolested,  and  a  powerful  army  could  have  been  rapidly  reconsti- 
tuted. But  the  allies,  guided  by  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  minister, 
and  determined  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  the  management  of  the 
Congress  in  their  own  hands,  insisted  on  the  immediate  conclusion 
Treaty  of  °^  ^^  treaty  with  Fiance.    Eager  to  gain  popularity 

Paris.  by  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  French  Government 

^  yielded,  and  in  May  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded. 

It  was  upon  the  whole  more  favourable  than  France,  as  a  conquered 
nation,  could  have  expected.  The  frontier  ol  1790  was  even  slightly 
increased  :  towards  the  north  and  towards  the  Rhine  it  was  advanced 
so  as  to  include  several  important  fortresses,  especiallj^  the  strong 
place  of  Landau,  and  towards  the  Alps  about  half  of  Savoy  was  also 
included.  The  demands  of  Prussia  for  a  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  rejected  by  the  influence  of  Austria  and 
England,  and  the  treasures  of  art  collected  by  Napoleon's  armies 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  Paris.  The  one  great  loss  sustained  was 
the  Isle  of  France.  It  was  upon  the  sea  and  among  the  colonies 
that  England  looked  for  its  reward  ;  it  retained  Malta,  to  secure  its 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  it  had 
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won  from  the  Dutch,  and  now,  to  complete  its  naval  staions  on  the 
road  to  India,  it  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
bases  for  the  forthcoming  Treaty  of  Vienna  were  also  roughly  laid  by 
this  peace.  The  pubUshed  articles  declared  the  independence  of  the 
States  of  Germany,  the  augmentation  of  Holland  under  the  rule  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  independence  of  Switzerland  and  of  the 
Italian  States  outside  the  Limits  of  the  Austrian  possessions.  Secret 
articles  explained  what  these  loose  expressions  meant.  Belgium  was 
to  form  the  promised  increase  of  Holland,  and  thus  form  with  it  a 
kingdom  absolutely  in  the  interest  of  England  ;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  to  supply  compensations  for  the  German  princes  (which 
meant  that  it  was  to  be  given  to  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Tyrol) ; 
the  Po,  the  Ticino,  and  Lago  Maggiore  were  to  form  the  boundaries 
of  Austrian  Italy,  which  thus  included  the  territory  of  Venice  ;  and 
Sardinia  was  to  receive  Genoa  in  exchange  for  the"  portion  of  Savoy 
ceded  to  France. 

The  difficulties  which  were  sure  to  attend  the  forthcoming  Congress 
were  already  felt,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  solution   visitor  the 
would  be  rendered  easier  by  the  establishment  of  per-   ^^^  ^ 
sonal  relations  between  the  powers  of  the  coalition.   Aug.  isi*. 
The  great  monarchs  of  Eastern  Europe  were  therefore  invited  to  visit 
the  Prince  Regent  in  England.     The  Emperor  of  Austria  declined  to 
come,  but  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  were  received  with  great  pomp  and  enthusiasm.     Several  weeks 
were  passed  in  universal  gaiety,  but  the  political  object  of  the  visit 
was  not  attained.      The  Czar  seemed  more  than  ever  to   occupy 
the  first  place  among  crowned  heads;   and  the  dread  of  Russian 
influence,  and  the  determination  to  oppose  its  claims  in  the  Congress, 
were  thus  only  rendered  stronger. 

The  meetings  at  Vienna,  at  first  appointed  for  August,  had  been 
postponed  to  September,  and  thither,  after  their  visit 
to  England,  the  monai'chs  themselves,  and  the  ministers   viSSI" 
who  represented  the  various  countries  of  the  Congress,   ^^'^  ^®^* 
betook  themselves.      The  interests  of  England  were   intrusted  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  a  man  of  considerable  firmness,  but  of  mediocre 
ability,  without  accurate  knowledge  or  broad  views  of  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  deficient  in  the  conciliatory  deportment  so  necessary  for 
a  successful  diplomatist.     The  negotiators  approached  their  difficult 
work  in  a  spirit  which  promised  no  very  good  results.     Almost  of 
necessity  the  character  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  treaty  it  produced, 
belonged  rather  to  the  past  than  to  the  future,     it  was  rendered^ 
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necessary  by  the  changes  created  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  waa 
in  the  hands  of  a  coalition  called  into  existence  to  oppose  the  Revo- 
lution, and  consisting  chiefly  of  monarchs  whose  views  were  both 
absolutist  and  dynastic.  The  Czar  alone  had  certain  liberal  ten- 
dencies, but  they  were  so  mixed  with  personal  ambition  as  to  excite 
mistrust  instead  of  co-operation  among  the  assembled  negotiators. 
The  Congress  therefore  assumed  the  form  of  an  old  European  con- 
gress. It  was  occupied  with  the  personal  and  peculiar  interest  of  each 
sovereign,  the  increase  of  territory  and  influence  of  each  nation,  instead 
of  attempting  a  settlement  of  Europe  in  accordance  with  any  enlarged 
or  general  theory  suitable  to  the  great  change  and  growth  of  ideas 
which  had  been  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  Revolution. 

As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  its  interests  had  already  been 
The  intereita  cMefly  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  new  king- 
co^trTetlt"  ^^"^  o^  *^®  Netherlands,  it  was  thought,  would  be  strong 
the  Congress.  euough  to  hold  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  of  that 
country,  and  thus  prevent  any  revival  of  the  Continental  System ; 
the  road  to  India  was  rendered  safe  by  the  possession  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius,  while  Malta  guarded  English 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  maintenance  of  the  old  Euro- 
pean balance  was  therefore  the  chief  object  which  Castlereagh  had 
now  in  view,  endangered  chiefly  by  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Russia,  threatening  alike  the  countries  of  Europe  and  our  own 
Asiatic  dominions.  The  haste  with  which  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had 
been  concluded  tied  the  hands  of  France,  which  was  represented  by 
Talleyrand ;  and  the  very  moderate  ambition  of  Louis  XVIII.  limited 
the  claims  of  that  country  to  the  completion  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Napoleonic  system  by  the  removal  of  Murat  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Princess,  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  which  had  been  promised  to  Maria 
Louisa,  Napoleon's  wife.  Louis  was  also  anxious  to  save  if  possible 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  from  annihilation.  The  really  important 
questions  at  issue  regarded  the  settlement  of  the  East  of  Europe  and 
the  fate  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  which  appeared  indissolubly  con- 
nected, so  closely  were  the  Courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia  united.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  a  man  of  enthusiastic  temperament  and 
liberal  theories,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  ambition.  He  found 
satisfaction  for  both  sides  of  his  character  in  a  plan  for  the  reconsiitu- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  a  liberal  constitution,  either 
under  hia  own  rule  as  king  or  under  some  prince  of  his  house 
acknowledging  his  supremacy.     To  complete  this  project  he  required 


the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  a  reward  which  the  over- 
weening value  he  set  on  his  own  services  to  the  coalition  induced 
him  to  regard  as  by  no  means  more  than  his  due.     Both  Prussia  and 
Austria  would  have  been  called  upon  to  restore  certain  portions  of 
Poland  which  had  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  different  partition  treaties, 
but  he  supposed  that  his  own  resignation  of  certain  portions  would 
counterbalance  these  sacrifices,  while  Austria  would  be  well  rewarded 
by  the  possession  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  Prussia  by  the  whole 
of  Saxony.      The  adhesion  of  the  Saxon  king  to  Napoleon  was 
thought  to  justify  the  sovereigns  of  the  coalition  in  confiscating  his 
country,  which,  with  the  approbation  of  Russia,  was  claimed  in  its 
entirety  by  the  Prussian  Government.    It  is  plain  that  the  claims 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  could  not  but  be  in  the  last  degree  objection- 
able to  Austria.     Absolutist  in  its  tendencies,  it  cared  nothing  for 
the  freedom  of  Poland,  while  the  possession  of  territory  contermfnous 
with  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria  would  render  Russia  a  most 
dangerous  rival.    At  the  same  time,  Prussia,  the  constant  object  of 
Austrian  jealousy,  if  Saxony  passed  into  its  hands,  would  at  once  lose 
that  broken  and  dislocated  shape  which  had  hitherto  been  its  weakness 
and  would  acquire  a  position  in  Germany  which  Austria  could  scarcely 
hope  to  equal     The  policy  of  Austria  was  therefore  clearly  marked. 
The  position  of  England  was  not  so  obvious.     It  is  possible  to  say 
now,  guided  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  and  led 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  nationality  which  has  made   SgiJSdlV^ 
such  vast  strides  of  late  years,  that  the  Government  of  "**  con«re.i. 
England,  the  home  of  free  institutions  and  avowedly  the  champion 
of  national  liberty,  should  have  come  forward  even  then  in  that 
capacity,  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  and 
have  sought  the  unification  of  Germany  by  supporting  the  power  of 
Prussia,  and  should  have  objected  to  the  establishment  of  Austria 
in  Italy,  a  country  where  her  rule  was  certain  to  be  disliked  by  the 
population.     But  the  English  Government  at  the  time  was  a  Tory 
Government,  bent  rather  upon  restraining  than  increasing  popular 
tendencies,  and  under  the  dominion  of  three  overmastering  influences 
—the  desire  to  secure  England  from  any  possibility  of  a  renewal  of 
the  Continental  System,  an  extreme  jealousy  of  the  pretensions  and 
power  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  and  the  wish  to  establish  for  some 
years  at  all  events  the  peace  of  Europe.    Its  policy  was  therefore 
inconsistent  and  shortsighted,  though  good  for  the  immediate  object ; 
fear  of  the  advance  of  Russia  made  the  English  ministry  blind  to  its 
duties   towards   Poland;  the   satisfiction   and    friendship  of  Franco 
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were  more  important  than  the  rights  of  Genoa ;  the  immediate 
balance  of  the  powers  of  Germany  was  more  important  than  the 
national  aspirations  either  of  Italy  or  of  Germany. 

It  so  happened  that  the  views  of  France  were  at  this  instant 
ThB  iMiky  similar  to  those  of  England.     Before  the  formal  opening 

of  France.  ^f  ^he  CongTcss  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  four 

great  powers  to  get  the  management  of  it  entirely  into  their  own  hands. 
France  would  thus  have  been  excluded  from  the  settlement  of  Europe  \ 
but  TaUeyrand  was  not  a  man  to  bear  quietly  such  an  exclusion  •  he 
appe-ared  as  the  champion  of  the  smaUer  states,  and  succeeded  in 
thwartmg  the  efforts  of  the  great  powers.  This,  with  other  less  im- 
portant causes,  had  embroiled  him  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose 
objects  he  was  thus  bent  on  thwarting.  The  King  of  Saxony  was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  to  save  him  and  his  country 
from  destruction  was  a  part  of  the  French  programme.  It  therefore 
suited  Talleyrand  to  adopt  the  views  of  Castlereagh. 

Thus  Austria,  France,  and  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  smallei 
Division  of  German  powers,  who  looked  with  great  dislike  to  the 

the  congreM.       annihilation  of  one  of  the  chief  among  them,  were  thrown 
upon  one  side,  in  opposition  to  Russia  and  Prussia.     The  arrogant  and 
high-handed  manner  in  which  those  two  powers  proceeded  to  take 
temporary  possession  of  the  countries  which  they  claimed  still  further 
excited  the  anger  of  their  opponents.     So  severe  did  the  dispute  grow 
60  indissoluble  did  the  knot  appear,  that  war  between  the  powers  them- 
selves seemed  threatening.     The  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  EngHsh  war  with  America  allowed  Castlereagh  to  act  with 
more  vigour,  and  in  January  a  secret   treaty  was  entered  into 
between   France,   Austria,  and   England,  by  which   each   country 
agreed  to  supply  troops  to  compel,  if  necessary,  the  adoption  of  their 
combmed  poUcy.    Although  this  treaty  was  kept  a  secret,  the  firm 
attitude  and  the  combination  of  the  three  powers  were  so  evident 
comproai..        that,  as  neither  party  really  wished  for  war    a  com 
•«"•<»*-.       ^  promise  was  discovered.     About  half  of  Saxony,  with 
a  third  of  Its  population,  was  taken  from  the  King  and  given  to 
Prussia,  while  the  Czar,  withdrawing  from  his  extreme  demand  with 
regard  to  Poland,  aUowed  the  Duchy  of  Posen  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Gallicia 
together  with  the  district  of  Tarnopol,  to  be  retained  by  Austria! 
while  Krakow  was  to  become  a  free  and  neutral  repubUc.     Poland 
was  thus  m  part  reconstituted,  but  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russia. 
These   great  questions  being   settled,  the  aiTangements  upon  the 
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minor  points  proceeded  with  some  rapidity  ;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  given  to  Bavaria  and  Prussia ;  Genoa  passed  to  Sar- 
dinia ;  the  two  houses  of  Hesse  were  re-established ;  Luxemburg 
was  given  to  the  Low  Countries ;  Mayence  became  a  Federal 
fortress ;  the  Tyrol  was  restored  to  Austria ;  Switzerland  was  re- 
organized chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  France  had 
made  there  ;  the  conduct  of  Murat,  who  began  to  show  a  tendency 
towards  Napoleonism,  facilitated  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
Naples ;  Parma  was  given  to  Maria  Louisa  for  her  life ;  and  the 
Congress  completed  its  work  by  two  great  declarations  of  principle, 
one  securing  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  other 
expressing,  what  was  very  dear  to  Englishmen  at  the  time,  a  universal 
disapprobation  of  the  slave  trade. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  these  questions  Castlereagh  had  been 
compelled  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  return  to  England,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  his  place  at  Vienna.     His  work 
there  was  not  completed  when  the  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had 
broken  loose  from  Elba,  and  the  Duke  was  wanted  to  ^g      ^f 
take  command  of  the  allied  army  in  Belgium.      The   Napoleon  from 
renewal  of  the  common  danger  produced  a  temporary 
harmony  among  the  negotiators  at  Vienna.      The  chief  questions 
were  rapidly  settled,  and  a  joint  proclamation,  issued  by  the  eight 
powers  which  had  signed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  declared  Napoleon  the 
public  enemy  of  Europe.     The  Congress  continued  its  sittings,  but 
military  preparations  for  the  time  absorbed  all  attention. 

It  was  agreed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont, 
each  of  the  four  great  powers  supplying  its  quota  of  troops,  or  in 
the  case  of  England  an  equivalent  in  money.  While  Military 
the  Prussians  and  the  English  with  their  allies  were  to  JgXS^"***" 
advance  into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  other  Napoleon, 
powers  were  to  pass  the  Rhine  and  join  in  a  great  advance  upon 
Paris.  It  was  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  April  500,000  men  would 
be  ready  for  the  great  movement.  The  French  Court  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Netherlands,  and  as  the  people  of  that  country  were 
already  half  inclined  to  join  the  French,  it  seemed  certain  that  that 
country  would  be  the  chief  seat  of  operations  ;  the  war  there  was 
intrusted  to  the  Anglo-allies  under  Wellington,  and  the  Prussians 
under  Prince  Bliicher.  The  hope  of  speedy  action  was  quickly 
seen  to  be  vain.  Since  the  peace  many  countries  had  disbanded 
their  troops,  many  of  the  best  English  regiments  had  been  sent  to 
America,  and  in  spite  of  its  long  experience,  the  English  Government 
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showed  its  usual  weakness  in  the  war  administration.  Welling- 
ton was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  postponing  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  till  June  or  July. 

This  delay  gave  Napoleon  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  first 
blow,  and  although  he  could  immediately  dispose  of  not  more 
than  125,000  men,  and  although  the  English  and  Prussian  armies 
amounted  to  220,000,  the  arrangement  of  the  allied  troops  gave 
him  much  hope  of  a  successful  campaign.  Bent  upon  covering 
Napoleon  eaten  Brussels,  uncertain  where  the  blow  which  he  felt 
Bei^iun.  g^Q  would  soon  be  struck  would  fall  and  in  order  to 

facilitate  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  Wellington  had  spread  his 
army  over  a  long  line   of    frontier,  from   the    neighbourhood  of 
Charleroi  to  Antwerp  and  Ostend.     In  Uke  manner  the  Prussian 
corps  were  spread  eastward   from   Charleroi  to  Liege.     Trusting 
to  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  allied  troops  to  render  concen- 
tration difficult,  Napoleon  thought  to  push  between  the  English 
and    Prussian  armies,  and  to  crush  them    one  after   the    other. 
With    all  his   old  skill,   he    rapidly    collected   his  army   on    the 
Sambre,  issued  on  the  14th  June  a  stirring  general  order,  and  on  the 
15th  attacked  the  Prussians  at  Charleroi,  passed  the  Sambre,  and 
drove    them    back    along    the    Namur    road  to    a   posiLon   near 
Sombreffe,  which  Bliicher  had  already  appointed  as  a  point  of  con- 
centration should  he  be  attacked  from  Charleroi    At  the  same  time 
the  left  of  the  French  army  under  Ney  was  sent  directly  northward 
along  the  road  to  Brussels,  to  clear  it  of  English  and  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  allies. 

Up  to  this  point  Napoleon's  plans  seemed  thoroughly  successful. 
He  had  already  rendered  any  immediate  junction  of  the  armies 
difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  with  one  part  of  his  army  he  had 
already  reached  the  chosen  ground  of  the  Prussians,  and  found  it 
occupied  by  one  only  out  of  their  four  corps ;  with  his  left  he  had 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras  against  the  English,  where 
•IS  yet  no  considerable  portion  of  the  allies  had  arrived.  But  a  strange 
slowness  marks  his  course  in  this  campaign.  Instead  of  bringing 
up  all  hia  troops  for  an  attack,  in  both  directions,  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  16th,  he  allowed  his  main  body  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  Sambre,  while  there  was  an  interval  of  twelve  miles  between 
BAttie  ef  Ney's  position  and  that  of  his  rear.     Consequently  all 

"«^-  the  morning  was  passed  in  bringing  up  these  troops,  and 

it  was  past  noon  before  either  at  Quatre  Bras  or  Ligny  any 
formidable  attacks  were  made  on  the  enemy.  During  that  time  two 
more  Prussian  corps  had  arrived  at  Ligny,  and  Wellington's  troop? 
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were  hastening  to  support  the  small  lorce  at  Quatre  Bras.    Napoleon 
.  therefore,  instead  of  being  able  to  destroy  a  single  Prussian  corps, 
found  himself  involved  in  a  bloody  and  hard-contested  battle.     He 
was  indeed  victorious,  but  the  victory  was  not  of  that  crushing  and 
decisive  character  which  his  precarious  position  rendered  necessary 
for  him.    At  Quatre  Bras,  instead  of  a  brief  skirmish   Battle  of 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  give  assistance  to  Napo-    Q'^****  Bra*. 
leon  at  Ligny,  Ney  found  it  necessary  to  fight  a  battle,  and  that  not 
a  successful  one.     The  Allies,  who  in  the  morning  were  scarcely 
8000  strong,  made  good  their  position  till  reinforcements  arrived. 
When  evening  closed  their  preponderance  was  such  that  Ney  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Frasnes.    So  hard  had  he  been 
pressed  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  corps  of 
D'Erlon,  which  almost  at  the  same  time  received  orders  from  Napoleon 
to  fall  on  the  Prussian  right  flank,  and  thus  complete  the  victory  of 
Ligny.     Confused  by  these  contradictory  orders,   D'Erlon's  corps 
of  20,000  men  passed  the  day,  without  striking  a  blow,  between  the 
two  battlefields,  in  either  of  which  his  presence  might  have  had  a 
decisive  eff'ect.     As  it  was.  Napoleon  overrated  the  success  against 
the  Prussians,  and  fell  into  a  fatal  error  with  regard'  to  the  line  of 
their  retreat.     Convinced  that  they  would  faU  back  towards  Namur 
and  Liege,  he  detached  Marshal  Grouchy  with  30,000  men  to  follow 
them  in  that  direction,  while  he  himself  brought  his 
main  body  to  join  Ney,  with  the  intention  of  following   Ku'Seri' 
and  destroying  the  English,  who  were  compelled  by    *™y- 
Bliicher's  defeat  to  faU  back  towards  Brussels.     But  the  Prussian 
generals,  Bliicher  and  Gneisenau,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  were  not  so 
easily  shaken  off.      Determined  stiU  to  afford  assistance  to  their 
allies,  they  withdrew  northwards  towards  Wavre,  while  Grouchy 
and  his  troops  were  in  vain  seeking  them  towards  the  east.     From 
Wavre,  which  was  reached  late  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Bliicher 
was  enabled  to  assure  Wellington  of  his  approach,  and  to  promise 
the  assistance  not  of  two  divisions  only,  for  which  the   English 
general   had  asked,   but  of   his   whole  army.      Relying    on    this 
promise,  Wellington  determined  to  fight. 

To  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  it  was  necessary 
that  his  battle  should  be  a  defensive  one.  The  position,  j,^^^^^^^  ^, 
which  he  had  long  before  studied  and  selected,  was  waterioo* 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Nearly  two  mUes  south  of 
Waterloo  is  the  village  of  St.  Jean,  where  the  highroads  from 
Charleroi  and  NiveUe  towards  Brussels  join.  Just  south  of  this  the 
undulatmg  country  forms  a  somewhat  continuous  ridge,  lying  east 
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and  west,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  Charleroi  road.  Along 
the  south  of  the  ridge  lies  a  rich  and  cultivated  valley,  "which 
in  about  a  mile  swells  again  into  a  corresponding  range  of  elevated 
ground.  Three  or  four  farmhouses  lie  on  the  foot  or  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  northern  line  of  hills,  so  that  the  position  resembles,  as 
Wellington  said,  a  wall  of  a  bastion  \vith  advancing   angles.     The 


^'""^E 


m.m. 


\ 
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English  troops  were  placed  along  the  ridge,  and  occupied  the  farm- 
houses. The  centre  was  placed  between  the  two  highroads,  having 
in  front  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  standing  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Charleroi  road.  The  right  was  covered  by  the  chateau  of 
Hougomont,  with  stone  buildings  and  enclosures,  while  the  left 
stretched  to  the  farms  of  Papelotte  and  La  Haye.  AYavre  is  about 
seven  miles  from  St.  Jean,  directly  to  the  east,  and  expecting  the 
arrival  of  Bliicher,  Wellington  allowed  his  left  to  be  the  weakest 
part  of  his  line.  His  care  for  his  right  was  indeed  exaggerated  ;  he 
thought  it  possible  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  reach  Brussels 
by  outflanking  him  in  that  direction,  and  before  all  things  desirous 
of  preserving  the  capital,  he  detached  a  body  of  17,000  men  to 
Hal  (eight  miles  to  the  west  of  his  position),  and  thus  seriously  and 
uselessly  weakened  his  line  of  battle.  The  French  position  corre- 
sponded to  the  Ensrlish      Us  centre  also  lay  on  the  Charleroi  road 
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and  the  range  of  heigjits  parallel  to  those  occupied  by  the  Enrrlish 
on  which  is  the  farmhouse  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Its  right  exte^'nded 
to  Fnschermont,  opposite  to  La  Haye,  having  somewhat  in  its  rear 
the  village  of  Planchenoit ;  the  left  reached  beyond  Hougomont. 
In  number  the  armies  were  not  unequally  matched.  Wellington 
commanded  about  68,00^-)  men.  Napoleon  70,000,  but  the  English 
army  consisted  of  troops  of  various  nations,  some  of  whom  were 
thoroughly  untrustworthy,  and  was  inferior  in  cavalry  by  at  least 
3000  men,  and  in  artillery  by  upwards  of  100  guns. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  English  were 
underarms,  but  Napoleon,  ignorant  of  the  movements   Battle  of 
of  the  Prussians,  and  anxious  probably  to  excite  the   Waterloo. 
temper  of  his  own  troops,  and  display  his  power  to  those  of  the 
allies  who  were  already  wavering  in  their  allegiance,  delayed  his 
attack  till  nearly  mid-day,  and  employed  the  morning  in  a  great 
review  of  his  troops.     The  weather  also  on  the  17th  had  been  very 
stormy,  the  ground  was  saturated  and  heavy ;   and   though  this 
difficulty  would  likewise  have  affected  his  opponents,  firm  ground 
was  no  doubt  more  important  for  the  attack  than  for  the  defence. 
It  is  probable  that  those  wasted  hours  saved  the  English  army,  for 
the  same  condition  of  the  ground  told  with  terrible  force  upon  the 
advance  of  the   Prussians,  who  had  to  make  their  way  through 
swampy  defiles,  where  the  artillery  could  scarcely  be  moved.     Their 
advance  was  very  slow,  and  nothing  but  the  firm  determination  of 
their  leaders  to  keep  their  word  to  Wellington  would  have  enabled 
them  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  their  way.    The  battle  began 
about  half -past  eleven    by   an  assault  upon   Hougomont,  which 
Napoleon  intended  to  carry,  and  thus  mask  his  real  great  attack 
upon  the  centre  and  left  of  the  English.     The  firm  resistance  of  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  a   portion  of  the  English  Guards  and  the 
troops  of  Nassau  and  Hanover,  frustrated  this  first  move.    The  cap- 
ture of  the  chateau,  which  should  have  been  a  mere  preliminary  step 
in  the  great  plan,  became  an  object  in  itself;  fresh  troops  were  con- 
stantly brought  against  it,  it  was  as  constantly  reinforced  from  the 
English  line,  and  throughout  the  whole  day  its  defence  neutralized  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  infantry.     It  was  not  till  five 
o'clock  that  Napoleon  brought  a  couple  of  howitzers  to  bear  upon  it. 
Though  the  buildings  were  speedily  in  flames,  the  defence  was  con- 
tinued, and  it  remained  throughout  the  day  uncaptured.     During 
the  first  attack  upon  Hougomont  skirmishing  and  firing  had  been 
pjoing  on  along  the  whole  line  preparatory  to  the  great  movement 
against  the  kft.     That  movement  was  rather  hastened  than  post- 
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poned  by  a  discovery  which  was  made  about  one  o'clock.  About 
that  time  troops  were  seen  moving  near  a  wood  to  the  north-east  of 
the  English  position  between  Wavre  and  Ohain.  At  first  Napoleon 
took  them  for  the  troops  of  Grouchy,  to  whom  he  had  sent  informa- 
tion of  the  true  direction  of  the  Prussian  retreat.  They  proved  how- 
ever to  be  the  foremost  troops  of  Billow's  Prussian  corps.  But  the 
Emperor,  still  believing  that  Grouchy  would  at  all  events  prevent 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  Pnissians,  determined  if  possible 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  English  before  taking  notice  of 
the  approaching  troops.  At  half-past  one,  under  a  furious  cannonade, 
the  first  corps,  D'Erlon's,  marched  against  the  English  left  between 
Papelotte  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  Although  their  peculiar  formation,  in 
great  closely-packed  masses,  exposed  them  fearfully  to  the  fire  of  the 
English  artillery,  they  pressed  forward  up  the  English  slope,  threw 
the  first  line,  consisting  of  allies,  into  confusion,  and  were  not  repulsed 
till  Picton  brought  up  the  main  body  of  the  English  left,  who 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet  and  drove  them  backward.  As  they 
were  already  shaken,  the  English  heavy  cavalry,  the  Household 
Brigade,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Union  Brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Scotch  Greys,  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  and  Royals,  charged  with 
fearful  effect.  Carried  away  by  their  energy,  they  rode  right  up  the 
French  slope  to  the  battery  of  La  Belle  Alliance ;  scattered  and 
exhausted  by  their  charge,  they  were  fallen  upon  and  very  roughly 
handled  by  the  French  Lancers,  and  only  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  advance  of  the  English  light  cavalry.  However,  the  first  great 
attack  of  the  French  had  been  triumphantly  repulsed,  though  with 
terrible  loss.  Both  Picton  and  Ponsonby,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry,  were  killed.  It  was  not  long  before  a  second  attack  was 
made.  Apparently  about  four  o'clock,  Ney  was  ordered  to  assault 
the  centre  and  right  centre  of  the  English  to  the  west  of  the  Charleroi 
road.  The  attack  was  made  chiefly  with  cavalry.  Much  of  the 
infantry  were  indeed  employed  round  Hougomont  and  in  the  attack 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  never  ceased.  For  two  hours  the  cavalry 
charges  continued  ;  they  were  opposed  by  the  allied  troops  thrown 
into  square,  the  squares  being  placed  checkerwise  behind  the  crest 
of  the  ridge.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  squares  were  broken  ;  it  is 
certain  at  all  events  that  though  the  line  on  the  whole  held  firm 
reinforcements  had  to  be  brought  from  the  right,  and  that  there  was 
a  moment  between  five  and  six  o'clock  when  the  centre  was  in  the 
greatest  danger.  After  an  heroic  defence  La  Haye  Sainte  had  been 
abandoned  for  want  of  ammunition.  The  French  held  therefore  a 
position  close  to  the  English  ridge,  and  the  infantry  of  Donzelot'a 
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division  were  gradually  making  their  way  to  the  line  which  the 
cavalry  charge  had  shattered.     But  to  complete  the  lodgment  effected 
in  the  line  on  the  ridge  more  infantry  were  absolutely  necessary,  and 
these  were  not  forthcoming.     When  Ney  sent  to  demand  them  of  the 
Emperor,  his  messenger  was  met  with  the  reply,  "  Does  he  want  me 
to  make  them  ? "     In   fact,  since  about  half-past  four  o'clock  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians  had  made  itself  clearly  felt.     The  Comte  de 
Lobau  had  been  sent  to  check  them,  and  with  him  some  battalions  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.     But  the  numbers  of  the  Prussians  constantly 
increased  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  were  more  than  once  driven  out  of 
Planchenois  by  the  Guard,  at  six  o'clock  they  had  established  them- 
selves there,  threatening   even   the   rear  of  the   French    and    the 
Charleroi  road,  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  by  seven  o'clock  Ziethen's 
corps,  which  had  pushed  directly  westward,  had  joined  the  left  of  the 
English  army,  so  that  the  French  troops  in  Papelotte  occupied  an 
advanced  angle,  surrounded  both  in  front  and  flank  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  thus  that  reinforcements  could  not  be  sent  to  Ney,  and  the 
second  great  effort   of    the    French    was   rendered    useless.      But 
Napoleon  did  not  yet  give  up   all  for  lost.     He  knew  that  the 
English  must  be  much  exhausted,  and  determined  to  try  one  great 
effort  more  with  that  portion  of  the  Imperial  Guard  which  had  still 
been  kept  in  reserve.     It  was  a  general  assault  along  the  whole  line, 
but  the  most  important  part  of  it  was  the  advance  of  the  Guard  upon 
the  English  centre.     To  oppose  them  the  English  brigade  of  Guards 
under  Maitland  had  been  brought  forward.     As  the  French  columns 
topped  the  ridge  the  Guards  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  paces  poured  in  a  fire  which  shook  the  advancing  masses,  and 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet.    The  columns  of  the  Guard  rolled 
backward  to  the  valley.     At  the  same  time  a  second  column  had  met 
with  the  same  fate ;  the  52Qd  regiment  under  Colbome  had  advanced 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  main  line  ;  as  the  French  column 
passed  them  they  poured  in  a  destructive  fire,  and  charged  directly 
upon  their  flank.    The  course  of  that  charge  was  unchecked,  the  62nd 
regiment  continued  to  follow  the  flying  French  right  across  the  vaUey. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  French  in  the  angle  at  Papelotte  had 
also  been  driven  back  by  the  Prussians ;  and  the  English  light 
cavalry  under  Vandelour  and  Vivian  had  likewise  charged,  over- 
throwing the  troops  opposed  to  them  ;  thus  in  three  parts  of  the  field 
the  French  were  in  flight.   A  general  order  to  advance  was  given,  and 
after  a  short  but  broken  resistance,  the  whole  mass  of  the  French 
army  fled  in  complete  rout.     About  nine  o'clock  Wellington  and 
Blilcher  met   at  the   farmhouse   of  La    Belle   Alliance,  lately  the 
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French  headquarters.  The  pursuit  was  intrusted  to  the  Prussians, 
less  exhausted  than  their  English  allies,  and  was  followed  up  by 
Gneisenau  along  the  Charleroi  road  as  far  as  Frasnes.  The  loss  in 
this  great  battle  was  very  heavj^  on  all  sides  ;  that  of  England  is  put 
at  13,000,  that  of  Prussia  at  7000,  and  of  France  between  23,000 
and  30,000.     It  was  however  decisive. 

The  advance  of  the  allies  into  France  was  unchecked,  and  on  the 
The  aiuaa  7th  of  July  Paris  was  again  occupied.     The  entrance  of 

In  Paris.  ^jj^,  a,llies  upou  the  country  of  France  at  once  exhibited 

the  different  feelings  by  which  they  were  actuated  ;  while  Bliicher 
and  the  Prussians  thought  of  nothing  but  vengeance,  Wellington, 
true  to  the  constant  policy  of  England,  insisted  upon  regarding 
France  as  a  friendly  country  to  which  he  was  restoring  its  legitimate 
sovereign.     He  succeeded  in  restraining  his  violent  colleague,  who 
wished  to  put  Napoleon  to  death,  to  lay  a  large  contribution  on  Paris, 
and  to  blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena  over  the  Seine,  the  name  of  which 
he  considered  an  insult  to  Prussia.     Wellington  had  no  instruc- 
tions how  to  act  with  regard  to  Napoleon,  he  therefore  allowed  him 
to  follow  his  own  course.     The  Emperor,  embarking  in  an  English 
frigate,  the  Bellerophon,  attempted  in  his  usual  theatrical  manner  to 
claim  the  hospitality  of  the  Prince  Regent,  but  the  dread  of  his  name 
and  ambition,  and  the  proved  danger  of  allowing  him  to  remain  in 
Europe,  prevented  the  English  Government  from  enter- 
taining any  such  ideas,  and  Napoleon  was  sent  to  end 
his  days  as  a  prisoner  in  St.  Helena. 
The  influence  of  England,  naturally  increased  by  the  great  part  it 
had  played  in  the  war  in  Belgium,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  direc- 
tion to  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  second  restoration  ol  the 
Second  Treaty     ^^ourbous.    The  Govemmeut  succcedcd  in  procuriug  that 
Nov*2o'  1816      ^^^  Treaty  of  Vienna  completed  on  June  9th  and  the 
first  Treaty  of  Paris  (May  1814)  should  be  upon  the 
whole  maintained,  but  it  could  not  refuse  to  allow  some  punishment 
to  fall  on  France  for  the  events  of  "the  hundred  days."     The  country 
was  rigorously  confined  to  its  limits  in  1790,  losing  all  the  additions 
which  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris  had  given  it ;   it  was  compelled  to 
bear  much  of  the  expenses  of  the  war ;   while  its  immediate  good 
conduct  was  secured  by  an  army  of  occupation,  which  was  for  five 
years  to  hold  the  northern  fortresses  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.     The  war  contribution  was  to  consist  of  700,000,000 
francs,  a  sum  which  was  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  during  which  time 
the  northern  fortresses  were  held  as  guarantee.     This  treaty  was 
si^Jied  on  the  20th  ol  November, 
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England  had  one  more  piece  of  work  to  do  before  laying  down  her 
arms.     The  attention  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  gatue  of  Aigien. 
been   called   to   the   condition   of   the   Mediterranean,  ^'^-  27,  isie. 
where  commerce  was  interrupted,  and  the  liberty  of  Christians  im- 
perilled by  the  piratical  fleets  of  the  slave-holding  states  of  the 
Barbary  coasts.     A  general  co-operation  against  the  pirates  had  been 
proposed,  but  no  definite  resolution  was  arrived  at.     To  England, 
unquestioned  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  herself,  by  her  new  position  in 
the  Ionian  Isles,  a  Mediterranean  power,  fell  the  duty  of  suppressing 
the  evil.     Early  in  1816,  therefore,  Lord  Exmouth,  in  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron,  was  instructed  to  visit  the  Mahomedan 
states  ;  he  was  to  insist  upon  the  release  of  Ionian  slaves,  and  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Mahomedans  in  the  interests  of  Sardinia 
and  Naples.    From  Algiers  alone  could  opposition  be  expected.    But 
the  Government  there  made  no  objections  to  the  admiral's  demands  ; 
the  Ionian  slaves  were  released  freely,  those  of  Naples  and  Sardinia 
upon  the  payment  of  a  ransom.     At  Tunis,  the  next  port  visited, 
an  accident  changed  the   aspect  of  affaira      Lord  Exmouth,  took 
advantage  of  a  mistake  of  his  interpreter  to  declare  that  it  was  not 
the  wish  only  but  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Prince  Regent  that 
slavery  should  cease  altogether.     Tripoli  and  Tunis  submitted,  and 
set  free  their  slaves ;  but  Algiers,  a  stronger  power,  demanded  time 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Constantinople,  promising  to  deal  directly  with 
the  English  Government.     Meanwhile  in  Parliament  the  principle 
of  ransoming  the  slaves  had  been  strongly  censured,  and  a  general 
feeling  that  force  should  be  used  had  arisen.     A  barbarous  attack  by 
Algerine  soldiers  upon  the  crews  of  some  coral-sliips  at  Bona  allowed 
the  Government  to  take  advantage  of  this  feeling,  by  despatching 
Lord  Exmouth  to  complete  his  work.    On  the  27th  of  August,  having 
been  joined  at  Gibraltar  by  a  small  Dutch  squadron.  Lord  Exmouth 
approached  Algiers.     After  waiting  two  hours  for  a  reply  to  his  terms 
he  placed  his  ships  alongside  the  batteries  in  positions  carefully 
marked  out  beforehand.     The  work  of  destruction  was  complete,  the 
forts  were  reduced  to  ruins,  the  fleet  that  lay  within  the  mole  was 
burnt     For  nine  hours  the  battle  raged,  then  when  the  ammunition 
was  nearly  expended  the  ships  withdrew  from  their  somewhat  dan- 
gerous position.     Their  work  had  been  effective :  on  the  following 
morning  the  English  terms  were  accepted,  and  on  the  31st,  1200 
slaves  were  embarked  in  the  fleet,  making  in  all  more  than  3(XX) 
whom  Lord  Exmouth  had  delivered. 
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The  completion  of  the  settlement  of  Europe  had  been  carried  out 
during  the  recess  of  Parliament.     From  July  1815  to  February  1, 
1816,  the  Government  had  been  able  to  act  entirely  unchecked.    On 
that  day  Parliament  reopened,  and  Castlereagh  resumed  his  seat  in 
Opposition  In       ^  *^®  triumph  of  his  completed  negotiations.     But 
the  FariuuxMnt.    with  the  couclusiou  of  the  war  came  the  hour  of  trial 
*     '       *       for  the  Tory  ministry.    The  mediocrity  of  their  talent, 
the  reactionary  character  of  their  political  views,  had  been  forgotten, 
or  even  regarded  as  favourable  points  in  their  administration,  while 
they  stood  forth  firmly  and  energetically  to  express  and  give  effect 
to  the  great  wish  of  the  nation,  the  destruction  of  the  Napoleonic 
rule.     With  the  return  of  peace  the  great  questions  of  home  politics 
were  again  becoming  of  importance,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  party 
fostered  by  their  successful  warfare  were  to  call  into  existence  an 
opposition  not  only  in  Parliament  but  among  the  nation  at  large. 
Already  voices  were  raised  against  the  late  negotiations  ;  though,  no 
doubt,  the  real  magnanimity  shown  towards  France,  the  advantages 
gained  for  England  on  the  sea,  and  the  security  for  some  years  of 
peace  which  the  elaborate  system  of  balance  was  thought  to  give, 
were  fnlly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation.    There  were  men  who,  undazzled  by  the  glories  of  the  late 
war,  saw  that  the  policy  of  England  had  in  fact  favoured  absolutism, 
— that,  for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  power,  countries  had  been 
handed  over  quite  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  sovereigns 
for  whom  they  felt  no  natural  affection, — that  a  dynasty  disliked  by 
a  large  section  of  the  people  had  been  forced  upon  France,  and  was 
upheld  by  English  bayonets,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  England 
the  influence  of  Russia  had  been  increased.     It  appeared  to  them 
that  the  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  had  rendered  our  negotiators 
absolutists.     Their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Alliance  showed 
that  this  was  not  in  fact  the  case.    The  Holy  Alliance, 
or  Convention  of  September,  by  which  the  enthusiastic 
and  sentimental  Emperor  of  Russia  joined  with  his 
brother  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  declare  that  hencefor- 
ward their  policy  should  be  ruled  on  Christian  principles  alone,  had 
been  rejected  by  the  English  Government,  which  saw  danger  in  this 
brotherly  and  religious  bond  between  absolute  monarchs,  and  declared 
through  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  English  Parliament  would' 
require  "  something  more  precise."     In  fact,  though  in  no  way  wishing 
to  disturb  the  English  Constitution,  the  Tory  Government  had  been 
led  into  a  course  of  policy  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  English 
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traditions.  The  conclusion  of  a  war  the  burden  of  which  had  been 
upon  the  whole  patiently  borne,  should  have  brought  with  it  the 
real  blessings  of  peace  ;  but  these  were  not  found  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Government  that  it  intended  to  keep  up  the  war  taxes,  and  to 
keep  on  foot  an  army  of  150,000,  an  intention  which,  when  tlken  in 
conjunction  with  the  close  alliances  entered  into  with  foreign  powers, 
seemed  to  mean  that  England  was  henceforward  to  attempt  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  great  military  powers  of  the  Continent. 

It  was  upon  the  two  points  of  taxation  and  economy  that  the 
Government  first  met  with  opposition.     Mr.  Vansittart 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  declared  his  intention  of  ofSt"^*"'* 
continuing  half  the   income  and  property  tax,  which   ®*>^*™™«n'- 
from  the  first  had  been  avowedly  a  war  tax.     The  Opposition  to  this 
measure  was  headed  in  the  Commons  by  Brougham.    By  a  skilful 
use  of  parliamentary  tactics,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  time,  which  he 
employed  in  procuring  a  flood  of  petitions  exhibiting  the  feeling  of 
the  country  so  strongly  that  the  Government  was  beaten.    Apparently 
in  dudgeon  at  his  defeat,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
as  he  had  lost  the  income  tax  he  should  also  throw  over  the  malt  tax^ 
a  step  which  Castlereagh  explained  by  saying  that  Government  was 
going  to  contract  a  loan,  and  ;fi2,000,000  or  ^3,000,000  more  or  less 
would  make  no  difference.     The  recklessness  of  this  assertion  points 
to  one  of  the  evils  which  the  late  war  had  produced  ; — an  unbounded 
and  lavish  supply  of  money,  and  the  habit  of  spending  almost  with- 
out question  if  success  could  be  obtained,  had  destroyed  all  idea  of 
economy  in  the  minds  of  the  ministers.     The  angry  feeling  excited  in 
the  people  by  this  carelessness  of  the  public  money  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  extravagances  of  the  Court,  and  the  constant  demands 
for  money  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Civil  List.     Although 
£800,000  was  the  sum   granted  in   exchange    for  the  hereditary 
revenues,  the  average  of  late  years  had  been  considerably  above  a 
million  ;    in  1815  it  had  reached  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.    On 
this  point  the  ministers  were  themselves  obliged  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  a  BUI  was  passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Civil  List. 
But  while  the  demand  for  economy,  for  the  reduction  of  the  war 
expenditure,  and  the  return  of  England  to  its  usual  independent 
position  with  regard  to  the  Continent,  afforded  themes  for  the  Opposi- 
tion in  Parliament,  an  agitation  of  far  more  importance  had  sprung 
into  existence  outside  its  walls. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Prince  Regent's  speech  had  con- 
gratulated the  country  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  of  all 
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branches  of  trade  and  manufacture.  But  it  was,  in  fact,  a  time  of 
Agricultural  unexampled  distress.  The  principle  of  protection  which 
depression.  jj^d  found  favoui  with  the  mercantile  world  in  the 

seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  had  been  extended  to  agricul- 
ture. In  1670,  a  period  of  great  plenty  having  reduced  the  price  of 
corn,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  impose  heavy  dues  on  its  importa- 
tion. Up  to  53s.  4d.  a  duty  of  16s.  a  quarter  was  imposed,  between 
that  and  80s.,  a  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter.  The  price  at  which  importa- 
tion, free  or  at  a  nominal  duty,  was  allowed  had  been  more  than  once 
changed.  In  1804  it  had  been  set  at  66s.  During  the  latter  years  of 
the  war  there  had  been  constantly  deficient  harvests.  In  1812  and 
1813  the  quarter  of  wheat  had  risen  to  171s.  The  average  price 
during  six  years,  from  1808  to  1813,  had  been  108s.  During  several 
of  those  years  the  Continental  System  had  virtually  excluded  foreign 
competition.  The  e£fect  of  the  high  prices  was  most  disastrous  upon 
agriculture  ;  while  the  suffering  of  the  labourer  had,  as  has  been 
explained,  been  very  great,  the  class  of  farmer  had  changed,  the 
careful  small  cultivator  had  given  place  to  ostentatious  spendthrifts. 
To  secure  great  returns  land  wholly  unfitted  for  the  purpose  had 
been  brought  under  the  plough,  crop  after  crop  of  corn  had  been 
grown  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  many  advantageous  and 
necessary  forms  of  agriculture  had  been  thrown  aside  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  com.  The  year  1813  was  one  of  extraordinary  plenty,  the 
surplus  crop  was  enough  to  continue  that  plenty  during  the  two 
following  years  ;  the  effect  was  a  very  rapid  faU  in  prices.  Such  a 
fall  naturally  entailed  the  restoration  of  a  better  system  of  husbandry, 
and  the  ruin  of  many  of  those  who  had  embarked  on  the  false  course. 
Peace  added  still  further  to  this  distress.  Violent  efforts  were  made 
in  Parliament  by  the  landed  interest,  which  was  very  strong,  to 
bolster  up  the  evil  system.  It  was  proposed  in  1813  that  importa- 
tion should  be  subject  to  a  prohibitory  duty  till  the  price  of  wheat 
reached  105s.  the  quarter.  This  demand  was  reduced  to  84s.  in 
1814.  Circumstances  prevented  its  being  carried  then,  but  in  1815, 
when  the  foreign  markets  were  again  opened,  the  terror  of  approach- 
ing cheapness  enabled  farmers  and  landlords  to  combine  and  hurry 
through  the  House  a  Com  Law,  fixing  the  price  at  which  com  might 
be  imported  at  80s.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  distress  con- 
tinued. In  fact,  the  false  inflation  of  late  years  was  giving  way,  and 
agriculture  entering  upon  a  more  natural  course.  The  agricultural 
interests  still  complained,  and  still  asserted  the  necessity  of  relief, 
but  as,  in  order  to  win  their  support,  the  Government  had  already 
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given  up  the  malt  tax,  there  was  really  scarcely  anything  left  to  give 
them,  and  their  complaints  remained  unanswered  ;  and  as  the  distress, 
llthough  it  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  fault  of  the  agriculturalists,  and 
9ras  but  a  fair  counterpoise  to  the  enormous  profits  they  had  lately 
been  making,  was  a  terrible  reality,  the  poorer  classes  continued  to 
suffer. 

The  depression  Wcts  not  confined  to  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
removal  of  the  restrictions  caused  by  the  Continental  comin«rciai 
System  excited  lively  hopes  among  the  trading  com-  <»«pr«««iott- 
munity.  During  the  war  our  exports  had  chiefly  depended  upon  an 
organized  contraband  trade.  Even  so,  in  1811,  shipments  had  been 
made  to  the  Continent  to  the  value  of  ^11,000,000.  It  was  supposed 
that,  without  restrictions,  the  sum  might  be  doubled.  Everybody 
wished  for  a  share  in  the  golden  harvest,  and  much  money  was 
transferred  from  legitimate  and  lucrative  trade  to  the  purchase  of 
colonial  produce  for  exportation.  But  what  is  called  effective  demand 
for  any  commodity  depends  not  on  the  desire  of  the  purchaser,  but 
upon  his  power  of  purchase.  The  exhausting  wars  of  late  years  so 
limited  that  power  of  purchase  that  the  exports  of  England  either 
lay  in  the  ports  unsold  or  were  got  rid  of  at  less  than  the  cost  price. 
Nor  did  our  restrictive  commercial  policy  allow  a  ready  interchange 
of  commodities,  which  might  have  tended  to  render  the  disaster  less. 
Peace  with  America  had  produced  somewhat  the  same  effects.  Thus, 
both  in  agriculture  and  in  commerce,  widespread  suffering  and 
distress  existed. 

The  difficulties  were  increased  at  the  time  by  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  circulating  medium.  The  fall  in  agricultural  profits  had 
ruined  many  banks  in  agricultural  districts,  and  induced  others  to 
restrict  theix  issue  of  paper  money.  A  severe  winter,  a 
deficient  harvest,  and  the  rise  of  the  price  of  wheat  poiiti<SS 
before  the  close  of  the  year  (1815)  again  to  1038.,  "••**^ 
came  to  complete  the  general  misery.  The  effect  was  a  widespread 
series  of  riots ;  rick-buming  and  machine-breaking  were  constant, 
especially  in  the  east  of  England.  At  Littleport,  in  the  isle  of  Ely, 
the  town  was  for  two  days  in  the  hands  of  the  mob  (May  22),  and 
the  tumult  was  only  suppressed  after  the  military  had  been  called 
out.  In  the  coal  and  iron  districts,  though  the  people  on  the  whole 
behaved  well,  great  meetings  of  unemployed  operatives  took  place  ; 
while  in  Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood  the  Luddite  disturbances 
broke  out  with  fresh  vehemence.  The  discontent  and  unhappiness 
of  the  people  before  long  assumed  the  shape  of  a  political  movement. 
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The  change  must  be  attributed  to  the  writingej  ol  Cobbett  more  than 
to  any  other  single  cause.  For  some  years  he  had  published  a 
Liberal  periodical  called  *'  The  Weekly  Political  Register,"  in  which, 
with  remarkable  clearness  of  style  and  simple  power  of  argument,  he 
had  constantly  attacked  the  Government.  In  1816,  he  changed  the 
price  of  his  paper  from  a  shilling  to  twopence,  and  it  at  once  became 
the  oracle  of  the  working  classes.  His  view  was,  that  all  the  evils  of 
the  time  might  be  cured  by  reform  of  Parliament.  He  indeed  went 
far  beyond  what  the  nation  was  then  fit  for,  demanding  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments.  But  his  work  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  agitation  which  continued  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
BiU  of  1832. 

Against  this  new  sort  of  opposition  without  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment the  Government  set  to  work  with  violent  measures  of  repres- 
sion. The  Hampden  Clubs,  which  had  sprung  up  in  all  directions  for 
purposes  of  parliamentary  reform,  no  doubt  had  fallen  in  many  cases 
into  the  hands  of  dangerous  demagogues.  In  London  they  appear  to 
have  become  connected  with  a  body  of  men  known  as  Spencean 
philanthropists,  after  Spence,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
had  made  himself  notorious  by  his  socialistic  plans.  To  this  society 
belonged  Thistlewood,  the  two  Watsons,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Preston.  Castle,  a  spy  of  the  police,  crept  in  among 
Spa  Fields.  them,  and  probably  urged  them  to  more  reckless  action 

D«c.  2, 1816.        ^j^^^  ^j^gy.  ^Q^i^  otherwise  have  taken.     According  to 

his  account,  a  great  plot  was  on  foot  for  taking  the  Tower,  seizing  the 
Government,  and  establishing  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  A 
meeting  in  Spa  Fields  in  connection  with  this  plot  was  held  upon 
the  2nd  of  December.  It  was  to  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  a  vain 
and  empty  demagogue,  but  before  he  arrived  the  Spenceans  had 
begun  to  act  upon  their  own  authority.  Young  Watson  had  led  a 
number  of  men  to  Snow  Hill  to  ransack  a  gunsmith's  shop,  and  had 
there  shot  a  gentleman  who  had  remonstrated  with  him.  The  crowd 
then  marched  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  courageously  withstanding  them,  with  only  seven 
assistants,  easily  dispersed  them.  Preston  appears  also  singlehanded 
to  have  climbed  the  wall  of  the  Tower,  and  have  summoned  the 
guard  to  surrender.     Beyond  this  nothing  formidable  was  done. 

While  hunger  and  misery,  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the 
influence  of  a  few  able  demagogues,  were  driving  the  poorer  classes 
to  acts  of  violence,  and  a  dangerous  union  was  being  established 
between  social  and  political   discontent,  the  middle  classes  were 
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gradually  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  as  their  inferiors  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  change  in  the 
constitution  of  Parliament.  In  December,  only  a  few  the  corporation 
weeks  after  the  uproar  in  Spa  Fields,  the  Corporation  of  *"^'»°*°'^ 
London,  of  late  the  firm  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Government, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  throws  a  striking 
light  upon  the  feelings  which  the  conduct  of  Government  since  the 
war  had  excited.  After  a  rapid  summary  "  of  the  distress  and  misery, 
no  longer  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  Empire,  and  under  the  irre- 
sistible pressure  of  which  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufac- 
turing interests  are  equally  sinking,"  the  address  goes  on  to  say  : 
"Our  grievances  are  the  natural  effect  of  rash  and  ruinous  wars, 
unjustly  commenced  and  pertinaciously  persisted  in,  where  no 
rational  object  was  to  be  attained ;  of  immense  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers  to  defend  their  own  territories  or  to  commit  aggressions  on 
those  of  our  neighbours  ;  of  a  delusive  paper  currency  ;  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  unprecedented  military  force  in  time  of  peace  ;  of  the 
unexampled  and  increasing  magnitude  of  the  Civil  List;  of  the 
enormous  sums  paid  for  unmerited  pensions  and  sinecures  ;  and  of  a 
long  course  of  the  most  lavish  and  improvident  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  throughout  every  branch  of  the  Government,  all  arising 
from  the  corrupt  and  inadequate  state  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  Parliament,  whereby  all  constitutional  control  over  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  has  been  lost,  and  Parliaments  have  become 
subservient  to  the  will  of  Ministers.*' 

It  began  to  be  evident  that,  as  the  great  common  interest  of  the 
war  disappeared,   and  the  popularity  and    influence  -itTrf 

derived  from  its  successful  termination  wore  itself  out,  the  Tory 
the  Tory  party,  wdth  its  repressive  and  reactionary  doc-  ^^  ^' 
trines,  would  find  itself  wholly  unable  to  handle  with  success  the 
domestic  questions  which  inevitably  arose.  For  some  years  longer 
it  successfully  held  its  position.  Circumstances  enabled  it  again  to 
separate  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  full  time  was  allowed  it 
to  exhibit  its  repressive  principles  of  home  government. 

The  success  of  the  Government  was  due  to  the  excesses  of  the  mob, 
and  to  the  exaggerated  fear  which  it  was  found  possible  to  excite 
among  the  propertied  classes.  The  Regent  had  scarcely  opened 
Parliament,  with  an  assurance  that  he  was  well  convinced  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  but  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
was  determined  to  omit  no  precautions  for  preserving  Regent 
public  peace,  when,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  House, 
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he  was  ill-received  by  the  people,  and  a  missile  thrown  from  the 
crowd  even  broke  one  of  the  windows  of  his  carriage.  This  outrage 
encouraged  the  Government  to  take  vigorous  measures.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  represent  the  whole  project  of  reform  as  being  indissolubly 
Repressive  mixed  with  the  extreme  doctrines  of  Cobbett  and  the 
meaBures  of  the   gpenceaus.     A  sccTet  Committee  of  both  Houses  was 

Government.  ^ 

MardL  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  public  disaffection ;  that 

of  the  Lords  reported  the  existence  of  a  great  network  of  societies  and 
clubs,  which,  under  pretence  of  parliamentary  reform,  were  attempt- 
ing to  infect  the  minds  of  all  classes  with  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and 
contempt  of  law,  religion,  and  morality,  while  no  endeavours  were 
omitted  to  prepare  the  people  to  take  up  arms  on  the  first  signal  of 
the  accomplishment  of  their  design.  The  Commons  committee 
declared  (Feb.  19)  that  the  Hampden  Clubs  aimed  at  nothing  short 
of  revolution.  Armed  with  these  reports,  which  were  no  doubt 
extraordinarily  exaggerated,  Government  introduced  and  carried 
Bills  for  preventing  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
their  allegiance,  to  give  to  the  Prince  Regent  all  the  safeguards  of  an 
actual  sovereign,  to  prevent  seditious  meetings,  and  lastly  (March  3), 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  till  the  Ist  of  the 
ensuing  July. 

The  effect  of  these  Acts  was  at  once  to  give  a  certain  reality  to 
Secret  pouucaj  the  dangers  on  the  false  apprehension  of  which  they 
meetingi.  had  been  based.     Public   meetings  being  impossible, 

secret  meetings,  with  aU.  the  dangers  which  invariably  attend  them, 
sprang  into  existence.  The  worse  affected  and  more  dangerous 
leaders  of  the  people  began  to  acquire  influence,  and  desperate  designs, 
fomented  and  betrayed  by  spies  in  the  employment  of  Government, 
began  to  be  entertained.  It  is  impossible  to  suspect  benevolent 
gentlemen  such  as  Lord  Sidmouth  of  wilfully  entrapping  ignorant 
artisans  to  their  own  destruction ;  but  it  is  certain  that  use  was 
constantly  made  of  spies  who  found  it  to  their  own  advantage  to 
concoct  and  betray  treasonable  and  atrocious  conspiracies.  The  most 
notorious  of  these  spies  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Oliver,  who, 
giving  himself  out  as  a  delegate  of  London  reforming  societies, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  plots  in  various  parts  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire. 
The  violent  suppression  by  the  military  and  constables  of  a  peace- 
able meetings  known  as  the  meeting  of  blanketeers,  at  Manchester 
on  the  29th  of  March,  made  the  people  more  ready  to  listen  to  his 
suggestions.     The   meeting  was   a   peaceful    one,  and   acquired   its 
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name  from  the  blankets  or  coats  which  many  of  those  assembled  had 
strapped  upon  their  backs.  A  few  of  them  set  out  upon  a  foolish 
march,  intending  to  petition  the  Prince  Regent  in  person  ;  but  their 
intentions  appear  to  have  been  quite  peaceful,  and  though  many 
were  apprehended,  they  were  aU  discharged  before  trial  It  seems 
probable  that  what  is  known  as  the  Derby  insurrection  was  one  of 
the  consequences  of  Oliver's  representations.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Brandreth,  known  as  "  the  Captain,"  went  from  house  to  house  near 
Pentridge,  spreading  such  assertions  as  that  England,  Ireland,  and 
France  were  all  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that   ^  „  ^ 

e>  >  The  Derby 

the  ^'  northern  clouds,"  or  men  from  the  north,  would  ineturection. 
come  down  and  sweep  all  before  them.  A  few  men  '^*  ^^' 
collected  in  arms  at  his  summons.  They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
numbered  much  more  than  an  hundred,  and  were  without  difficulty 
dispersed,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners  by  the  military  at  a 
short  distance  from  Nottingham.  Such  disturbances  as  these  were 
held  to  justify  a  second  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  seditions  actions  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
determined  to  proceed,  but  against  seditious  writings  g^  rewion 
also.  On  the  27th  of  March  he  wrote  a  circular  to  the  of  aeditiou 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties,  in  which  he  declared  '^ 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  the  justices  of  the  peace  might 
issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged  before  them  on 
oath  with  the  publication  of  blasphemous  or  seditious  libels,  and 
compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  to  the  charge.  Considering  the 
jealousy  with  which  any  political  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  regarded,  and  that  by  Fox's  Libel  Bill  even  the  judges 
were  held  unfit  to  decide  on  the  character  of  a  libel,  which  was  to  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  jury,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  high- 
handed interference  with  what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  constitu- 
tional privilege.  Considerable  use  was  made  of  the  instructions,  yet 
on  the  whole  with  so  little  success  that  the  Government  procured  but 
a  single  conviction.  The  most  important  of  these  trials  was.  that  of 
Mr.  Hone,  which  must  have  showed  the  Government,  if  ^^  Hone'* 
nothing  else  could,  how  odious  and  useless  their  attempts  trial, 
to  stifle  the  free  expression  of  opinion  was.  Hone  was  a 
quiet  and  inoffensive  publisher,  a  great  collector  and  reader  of  old 
books.  He  had  published  certain  political  parodies,  of  which  the 
subject  can  be  pretty  well  understood  from  the  titles  they  bore,  "  The 
Sinecurist's  Creed,"  "  The  Litany,  or  General  Supplication."  It  was 
against  their  alleged  blasphemous  character  that  proceediners  were 
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taken.     Each  parody  was  the  subject  of  a  separate  trial,  and  the 
whole   proceedings   occupied   three    days.      On   the   first   day   Mr. 
Justice  Abbott,  on  the  second  and  third  Lord  Chief-Justice  Ellen- 
borough  occupied   the  bench.     Hone  defended  himself,  basing  hie 
argument  on  the  essential  difference  between  parodies  intended  to 
throw  scorn  upon  the  work  parodied  and  those  in  which  well- 
known  writings  were  travestied  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  some 
other  subject,  and  supporting  himself  by  innumerable  instances  of 
political  parodies  couched  in  biblical  forms  coming  from  the  pens 
of  well-known  and  respected  writers.     His  erudition  enabled  him 
to  continue  for  many  hours  on  each  day  producing  instances  of  this 
kind.     With  astonishing  firmness  he  refused  to  be  browbeaten  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  upon  the  third  day  even  attacked  his  judge 
for  the  partisan  spirit  in  which  he  had  charged  the  jury  the  pre- 
ceding evening.     In  all  three  trials,  after  a  brief  consideration,  the 
jury  acquitted  him.     The  persistency  with  which  the  charges  against 
Hone  were  pressed  after  his  first  acquittal  entirely  discredited  the 
grounds  of  public  morality  on  which  the  Government  was  professedly 
acting,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  vindictive  desire  for  revenge 
on  the  part  of  men  smarting  under  deserved  political  satire. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  Tories,  though  for  the  time  it  was  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  up  a  general  dread  of  popular  violence,  and  thus 
temporarily  hushed  the  agitation  for  reform,  was  gradually  alienating 
from  Government  all  classes  but  the  one  immediately  connected  with 
it,  and  forcing  the  nation  at  large  to  look  upon  Government  itself 
as  its  natural  enemy,  and  to  fix  its  hopes  more  and  more  upon  some 
constitutional  change.  Indeed,  though  its  large  majority  in  the 
House  enabled  the  Government  to  reject  aU  liberal  measures,  and  to 
pass  those  which  it  itself  produced,  a  powerful  Opposition  began 
to  show  itself  within  the  walls  of  the  House,  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration  did  not  tend  to  conciliate.  The  extension  of  the 
The  AUen  -^^^  -^^t,  which  reserved  to  the  Government  the  power 

^1 5. 1818  ^^  removing  aUens  who  were  objects  of  suspicion,  and 
which  had  already  been  twice  renewed  since  the  peace 
for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  was  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the 
EngUsh  nght  of  asylum  in  favour  of  the  Continental  despotisms  It 
was  warmly  opposed,  and  a  flaw  found  in  it  which  secured  its  rejection. 
By  the  Act  of  Union,  shareholders  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland  became 
natu^ized  subjects.  An  aHen,  by  taking  shares  in  the  Bank,  could 
therefore  evade  that  Act.  A  clause  was  introduced  to  check  this  means 
of  evading  the  Act ;  but  as  naturalized  subjects  had  certain  exemptions 
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with  regard  to  the  payment  of  duties,  the  Lower  House  held  that  the 
introduction  of  the  clause  was  an  infringement  of  their  privilege,  as 
being  in  fact  the  introduction  of  a  money  clause.  It  had  therefore  to  be 
dropped  and  a  new  Bill  introduced.    Even  an  attempt  on   ^   ,  ,     . 

^.■\  p  r~t  Th*  Indemnity 

the  part  of  Government  to  gain  popularity  turned  to  its  biu. 
discredit.  A  show  was  made  of  destroying  numerous  *'^^  ^^' 
sinecures ;  but  as  this  destruction  was  coupled  with  a  Pension  List  of 
an  amount  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  sinecures  destroyed,  the  trick 
excited  more  anger  than  gratitude  among  the  public.  But  the  great 
contest  of  the  time  was  on  the  subject  of  the  indemnity  demanded 
by  the  ministry  to  cover  acts  done  during  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  A  sealed  bag  of  papers  was  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  which  the  Government  demanded  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  secresy.  The  committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  ballot,  but  lists  were  circulated  among  the  ministerial 
majority  of  the  members  for  whom  they  should  vote  ;  in  fact,  there- 
fore, the  committee  was  nominated  by  the  Government  itself.  The 
report  declared  that  the  suspension  was  necessary,  and  that  the 
Government  had  used  the  powers  given  them  well.  But  the  demand 
for  an  indemnity,  while  the  grounds  for  that  indemnity  were  kept 
studiously  secret  and  examined  only  by  the  Government  nominees, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  from  the  public  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  given  secret  information,  increased  still  further 
the  bad  impression  which  the  employment  of  men  like  Oliver  had 
already  created. 

Under  other  circumstances  loyalty  for  the  Crown  might  have 
served  to  lessen  the  growing  division  between  the  Government  and 
the  people;   the  state  of  the  royal  family,   and  the   „   ,.,,      . 

,,„  .       r    '  1  Condition  of 

cnaracter  oi  most  of  its  members,  was  now  such  as  tueroyai 
to  weaken  all  such  feeling.  For  the  old  King  and  '*^^* 
Queen  there  was  doubtless  respect  and  pitying  affection ;  but  it 
was  known  that  both  the  afllicted  monarch  himself  and  his  faithful 
wife  and  guardian  might  at  any  moment  die.  As  it  was,  they  lived 
retired  from  the  public  view.  The  Prince  Regent,  the  ostensible 
sovereign  of  the  country,  was  understood  to  be  little  more  than  a 
selfish  voluptuary.  His  reception  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  of 
1817  shows  how  much  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  the  people.  His 
unhappy  domestic  relations,  shortly  to  become  the  ground  of  a  keen 
party  struggle,  not  only  afforded  a  perpetual  subject  of  scandal,  but 
seemed  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  a  direct  male  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  people's  hopes  were  centred   on   the   Princess   Charlotte,  the 
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Regent's  only  daughter,  but  lately  married  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  and  the  blow  was  felt  to  be  heavy  when  she  died  in  1817, 
immediately  after  giving  birth  to  a  child  which  did  not  live.  It 
seemed  for  the  instant  highly  probable  that  the  large  and  strong 
family  of  the  old  King  would  come  to  an  end  in  the  first  generation. 
Before  the  close  of  the  following  year  this  probability  was  lessened. 
No  less  than  four  members  of  the  royal  family  were  then  married — 
Princess  Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  married  respectively  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Homburg,  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta  of  Hesse,  and  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg  Saalfield, 
the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen  and  sister  of  Prince  Leopold. 
Had  the  family  been  at  all  popular  such  events,  imder  the  circum- 
stances, would  certainly  have  afforded  joy  to  the  nation.  As  it  was, 
they  only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  a  deeply 
fixed  belief  in  the  extravagance  and  wastefulness  of  the  royal  family. 
Of  all  the  marriages  that  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  with  a  sister  of  Prince 
Leopold  was  alone  well  received.  The  demand  for  an  increase  of 
income  on  behalf  of  the  other  princes  was  strongly  resisted  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  sum  proposed  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  reduced  by 
nearly  half,  and  a  grant  of  ;£6000  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
had  been  married  three  years  previously,  was  absolutely  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  six  members,  a  result  which  was  received  with  loud  cheera. 
The  insecurity  felt  by  Government,  in  spite  of  its  large  majority, 
The  miniatew*  in  the  present  Parliament  betrayed  it  into  conduct 
tor^tenr*'*"  which  still  further  increased  its  unpopularity.  The 
Paruament.  Parliament  was  now  in  its  sixth  session,  and  there- 
fore approaching  its  time  of  dissolution.  But  several  circumstances 
might  call  it  again  into  existence.  A  clause  in  the  Regency  Act 
provided  that  Parliament  should  be  summoned  on  the  death  of 
the  Queen.  The  ministry  had  lately  got  the  clause  repealed ; 
but  the  death  either  of  the  King  or  Regent,  if  happening  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament, 
would  have  caused  the  reassembling  of  the  old.  Both  King  and 
Queen  might  die  at  any  moment ;  nor  was  the  Regent's  health 
good.  The  dissolution  was  therefore  hurried  on  in  a  manner 
which  caused  much  anger.  On  the  10th  of  June  Parliament  was 
prorogued  and  dissolved  at  the  same  time,  a  form  of  proceeding 
unprecedented  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.  The  temper  of  the 
country  was  not  improved  by  this  step,  and  the  elections  were 
attended  with  the  bitterest  party  strife.     In  Westminster  Sir  George 
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Murray,  who  stood  on  the  Tory  interest  to  replace  if  possible  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  had  withdrawn  to  take  command  of  the  navies  of 
Chili,  was  so  ill-used  that  his  life  was  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
Several  Radical  candidates  offered  themselves,  among  others  Hunt 
the  orator ;  but  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  contrived  to  save 
themselves  from  the  disgrace  of  such  representatives  by  bringing  in 
Romilly,  without  any  expense  of  his  own,  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
The  other  member  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  In  the  same  way  the 
City  of  London  elected  four  Liberals,  rejecting  thre€  old  ministerial 
representatives.  This  clearly  showed  the  rising  temper  of  the  middle 
classes.  But  as  the  representation  was  then  arranged  no  great 
change  was  possible,  and  the  ministers  found  themselves  still  in 
possession  of  a  large  majority  (July). 

Before  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  (Jan.  14,  1819)  one 
piece  of  foreign  history  deserves  notice.    A  congress  was   Evacuation 
held  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe  (Oct.  2, 1818),  at  which  the  final  to/SJe"?  *^ 
evacuation  of  France  by  the  allies,  although  only  three   »<»»■  so,  isis. 
of  the  five  years  stipulated  were  accomplished,  was  agreed  upon. 
This  wise  and  just  act  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  extreme  Tories  of  the 
Cabinet. 

In  spite  of  their  parliamentary  majority,  the  ministry  did  not  feel 
very  secure  upon  their  seats,  and  it  was  perhaps  more 
with  a  view  of  re-establishing  their  credit  with  the    ca«h  paymonu 
country  than  from  increased  wisdom  that  the  Cabinet   ^^^  ^*^*' 
so  far  changed  its  views  with  regard  to  the  currency  question  as  to 
accept  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  Francis  Horner  had  some 
years  (1811)  before  laid  down,  and  introduced  a  measure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  Ricardo,  the  political  economist,  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.    The  Bank  had  already  issued  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold.     Since  1817  as  much  as  £6,000,000  had 
been  put  into  circulation,  but  as  the  paper  money  still  continued,  as 
a  matter  of  course  this  partial  action  produced  no  good  effect ;  the 
gold  had  found  its  way  out  of  the  country,  chiefly  to  France.     It  was 
now  ordered  that  this  voluntary  payment  in  gold  should  cease.    An 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  proved  that  it  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  and  subsequently 
embodied  in  Bills  by  Mr.  PeeL     By  these,  from  the  Ist  of  February 
1820,  the  Bank  was  obliged  to  exchange  its  notes  for  gold  ingots,  in 
not  less  quantity  than  sixty  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  Sis.  the  ounce ;  in 
October  of  the  same  year  the  rate  was  to  be  reduced  to  70s,  6d.  the 
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ounce  ;  on  the  1st  of  May  1822  the  rate  was  reduced  to  the  regular 
mint  price  of  ;£3,  ITs.  lOjd. ;  and  in  May  1823  all  notes  were  to  be 
paid  on  demand  in  legal  coin.  As  a  fact,  on  the  1st  of  May  1821  the 
Bank  resumed  complete  payment  in  cash. 
Several  divisions  in  Parliament  clearly  showed  the  growing  weak- 
ness of  Government.  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  to 
prevent  English  subjects  from  serving  in  a  foreign  ser- 
vice or  fitting  out  ships  of  war  for  foreign  countries,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  only,  the  ground  of  opposition 
being  that  the  Bill  was  in  fact  directed  to  the  injury  of  the  revolted 
colonies  of  Spain  in  America,  in  whose  ranks  many  Englishmen 
were  serving.  Like  the  Alien  Act  of  the  preceding  session,  the 
Bill  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  that  legitimist  and  absolute  ten- 
dency of  which  the  Government  was  accused.  Again,  in  the  great 
Catholic  qi'.estion  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  was  brought 

JS^te^  **"       forward  by  Grattan  in  the  best  speech  he  ever  made  in 
May  3.  the  House,  the  Government  were  victorious  by  a  majority 

of  two  only  in  a  very  full  House  ;  while  it  was  actually  defeated  by 
Reform  of  a  majority  of  five  on  the  question  of  the   reform  of 

bMg?«.  Scotch  burghs,  which  it  had  got  rid   of  in  the  last 

May  6.  session.     The  system  in  those  burghs  had  been  in  exis- 

tence ever  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  so  acted  as  to  perpetuate 
the  administration  in  the  hands  of  one  party,  often  of  one  family 
only,  as  the  retiring  members  of  the  corporation  had  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  successors.  For  years  the  burghs  had  been 
bent  upon  ridding  themselves  of  this  exclusive  government;  as  in 
the  case  of  other  reforms,  their  efforts  had  passed  out  of  sight  during 
the  tumult  of  the  French  wars,  again  to  be  called  into  existence  on 
the  resumption  of  peace.  In  1817  certain  irregularities  of  form  in 
the  burgh  of  Montrose  had  caused  the  elections  to  be  set  aside  by 
the  law  courts.  The  Crown  had  been  compelled  to  give  a  new 
charter,  in  which  a  certain  popular  element  was  admitted.  Other 
burghs  at  once  began  to  clamour  for  similar  changes.  To  their 
petitions,  however,  the  Government  turned  a  deaf  ear.  When  the 
elections  in  Aberdeen  were  quashed  by  the  law  courts,  as  those  at 
Montrose  had  been,  the  old  constitution  had  been  re-established,  and 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  now  took  up  the  cause  of  the  burghs.  He 
demanded  a  copy  of  the  new  warrant,  and  was  defeated  by  five  only. 
Pressing  his  success,  he  demanded  that  the  petitions  of  the  burghs 
should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  A  large  majority  of  the 
burghs  themselves  were  loudly  calling  for  reform.     The  population 
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of  those  who  desired  it  amounted  to  420,000,  as  opposed  to  60,000, 
the  population  of  those  who  had  not  petitioned.  The  proof  of  the 
wish  of  the  people  most  interested  was  too  strong  for  the  House ; 
in  spite  of  the  Government  opposition.  Lord  Archibald's  motion  was 
carried  in  a  House  of  nearly  300  by  a  majority  of  five.  As  the 
ground  of  opposition  had  been  avowedly  that  a  change  in  the 
burghs  was  but  the  beginning  of  parliamentary  reform,  this  victory 
shows  how  the  opposition  to  that  measure  was  gradually  breaking 
down. 

In  spite  of  these  signs  of  weakness,  the  ministers  were  upon  the 
whole  well  satisfied  with  the  session.  They  believed  in  the  success 
of  their  repressive  measures  in  the  year  1817,  and  thought  that  the 
state  of  the  country  was  both  quieter  and  more  prosperous  than  it 
had  been.  Complaints  of  the  depression  of  agriculture, 
and  poverty  and  suffering  among  the  agricultural  poor,  ■uHeringB  of 
were  indeed  chronic  ;  they  depended  upon  causes  over  *^*  ^*"^" 
which  the  immediate  action  of  Government  had  little  control. 
Exaggerated  rents  were  seeking  their  natural  level ;  over- cultivation, 
especially  of  corn,  was  giving  place  to  more  rational  agriculture,  and 
the  enormous  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists  during  the 
war  was  shrinking  to  modest  and  hard-won  profits ;  the  change 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  some  depression  and  many  painful 
contrasts.  At  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  as  then 
administered,  the  injudicious  fostering  of  the  population  which  had 
gone  on  during  the  war,  and  the  law  of  settlement  which  prevented 
free  competition  of  labour,  of  necessity  caused  misery  among  the 
labourers.  It  was  when  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests 
were  also  touched,  when,  under  the  action  of  restrictive  com  laws, 
prices  rose,  while  work  was  not  to  be  had,  that  the  social  dangers  of 
the  country  became  from  time  to  time  great. 

The  prosperity  of  the  year  1818  had  been  rather  apparent  than 
real ;  there  had  been  much  over- trading ;  a  more  healthy  spirit 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  beginning  of  1819,  but  the  effects  of 
the  preceding  folly  were  now  to  be  felt.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year 
the  number  of  bankruptcies  were  almost  double  the  average,  the 
price  of  corn  was  still  as  high  as  75s.,  work  was  scarce,  and  wages 
fell,  and  before  the  year  was  over  the  ministry  found  upon  their 
hai^d  difficulties  even  greater  than  those  they  had  experienced  in  the 
gloomy  year  of  1817.  For  again  the  political  question  pouticai 
was  ready  to  start  to  life,  again  leaders  of  a  higher  °»«eting«. 
class  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
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and  men  of  more  extreme  views  among  themselves  were  eager  to 
lead  them   into  desperate  and  revolutionary  designs.       There  had 
been  great  meetings  near  Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  at  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
in  June.     On  the  28th  of  that  month,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Harrison  had  made  violent  speeches  at  a  great  assembly 
at  Stockport,  and  Sir  Charles  had  been  elected  the  « legislatorial 
representative"  for  Birmingham.     At  the  same  time  the  reformers 
were  found  to  be  engaged  in  drilling.     No  arms  were  seen,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  one  of  their  leaders  that  the  only  object  of  their  drilling 
was  to  secure   order  and  regularity  and  the  better  appearance  at  a 
forthcoming  great  meeting  at  Manchester.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
held  by  those  who  dreaded  popular  movements  that  the  drilling  had 
been  long  and  secretly  continued,  and  was  a  part  of  a  gieat  plan  for 
an  exhibition  of  physical  force.    The  object  of  the  Manchester  meet- 
mg,  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  August,  was  to  choose  a 
representative  as  Birmingham  had  already  done.    The  meeting  was 
declared  illegal;   a  requisition   was  therefore   sent  to  the  proper 
officials,  begging  them  to  call  it  legally.     On  their  refusal,  it  was 
determined  to  hold  it,  legal  or  not,  on  the  16th,  in  St.  Peter's  Field. 
Thither,  on  the  day  appointed,  large  bodies  of  men,  well  dressed  and 
without  arms,  but  in  something  Uke  military  array,  marched  from  aU 
The  Mancbe«ter   *^®  neighbouring  towns,  and  collected  round  a  hustings, 
?uTTi8i.      ^^^"^  ^^^^^  ^""^^  ^^  *^  address  them.     Their  number 
perhaps  amounted  to  about  80,000,  all  pressed  together 
in  a  space  of  not  more  than  three  acres.     The  magistrates  had  formed 
no  very  definite  notion  of  what  to  do.    They  had  assembled  a  consider- 
able  military  force,  of  which  a  troop  of  Manchester  yeomen  about 
forty  strong  and  six  troops  of  the  16th  Hussars  formed  a  part.     A 
warrant  was  out  against  Hunt,  and  with  extreme  imprudence  it 
was  determined  to  execute  it  while  he  was  on  the  hustings,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Harrison  on  a  previous  occasion.    Just  as 
Hunt  was  beginning  to  speak,  a  strange, pressure  made  itself  visible  to 
the  crowd.     The  magistrates  had  come  to  a  house  overlooking  the 
field  ;  they  had  intrusted  their  warrant  to  the  chief  constable  •  he 
had  declared  he  could  not  execute  it  without  military  aid,  and  the 
yeomen  had  pressed  into  the  crowded  space.    As  was  natural,  they  had 
been  separated  and  brought  to  a  complete  standstill.    Upon  this  the 
magistrates  seem  to  have  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  to  have  believed 
that  the  yeomanry  were  in  danger,  and  to  have  ordered  the  15th 
Hussars  to  extricate  them.    The  consequence  was  a  fearful  charge 
which  swept  everything  before  it,  and.  as  one  of  the  officers  says' 
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"by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  field  the  fugitives 
were  literally  piled  up  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  ground."  The  effect  of  the  panic  on  so  closely-packed  a  multi- 
tude, among  whom  the  soldiers  were  using  the  sword,  sometimes  the 
flat  and  sometimes  the  edge,  was  fearful ;  about  thirty  wounded 
persons  were  carried  to  the  infirmary,  and  forty  more  found  their 
own  way  there  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  actual  wounds  given 
by  the  soldiers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  many.  Hunt 
and  some  of  his  followers  were  apprehended ;  the  charge  of  high 
treason  against  them  was  subsequently  dropped,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  find  bail  to  stand  their  trial  for  misdemeanour. 

The  Manchester  Massacre,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  result  of 
accident  and  the  bad  management  of  the  magistrates,  cuipabiuty  of 
but  the  Government  seemed  to  make  the  act  entirely  "^*  Government, 
their  own  when  they  lavished  approbation  on  the  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities, and  when  they  induced  the  Prince  Regent  himself  to  write  an 
approving  letter.  As  usual  in  England,  the  employment  of  the  mili- 
tary except  in  the  very  last  necessity  excited  the  anger  of  very  many 
even  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Among  those  who  had  suffered  from 
it  its  effect  was  simply  to  exasperate ;  for  the  time  the  temper  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  really  dangerous.  The  point,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  struck  the  ministerialists  was  the  weakness  of  the 
existing  laws  for  the  suppression  of  sedition,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  view  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold  an  autumnal  session, 
which  met  on  the  23rd  of  November,  and  which  passed  by  large 
majorities  a  series  of  enactments  known  as  "The  Six 
Acts."  The«o  were  respectively  entitled,  "An  Act 
I  to  prevent  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanour ;  ^  "  An  Act  to  prevent  the  training  of  persons  in  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  practice  of  military  evolutions ;  "  "  An  Act  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels  ;  "  "  An  Act  to  authorize  justices  of  the  peace,  in  certain  dis- 
turbed counties,  to  seize  and  detain  arms  ; "  "  An  Act  to  subject 
certain  publications  to  the  duties  of  stamps  upon  newspapers,  and  to 
make  other  regulations  for  restraining  the  abuses  arising  from  the 
publication  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels ; "  and  '*  An  Act  for 
preventing  the  assembling  of  seditious  assemblies."  Having  passed 
these  repressive  measures,  the  Parliament  was  again  prorogued 
(Dec.  29)  till  February  1820.  In  the  intei-vai,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  the  old  King  died,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
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Born  1762= Caroline  of  Brunswick,  1795. 
I 
Charlotte  =  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
Born  179G. 
Died  1817. 

CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


France. 

Louis  XVIII.,  1814. 
Charles  X.,  1824. 


Austria. 
Francis  II.,  1792. 


Riissia. 

Alexander  I.,  1801. 
Nicholas,  1825.      . 


Denmark. 
Frederick  VI.,  1808, 


Spain.  I  Prussia 

Ferdinand  VII.,  1813.1  Frederick  William 

I      III.,  1797. 

Sweden. 

Charles  XIV.,  1818. 


POPES.— Pius  VII. .  1800.    Leo  XIT. 

Lord  Chancellors. 

April  1807„  Eldon. 
April  1827.  Lyndhurst 


Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 

Jan.   1812.  Vansittart. 
Jan.   1823.  Robinson. 
April  1827.  Canning. 
Aug.  1827.  Herries. 
Jan.  1828.  Goulburn. 


1823.     Pius  VIIL,  1829. 

First  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

Jan.    1812.  Liverpool. 
April  1827.  Canning. 
Aug.  1827.  Goderich. 
Jan.  1828.  Wellington. 

Secretaries  (Foreign  and  Home). 

June  1812ig.^^"e^eagh. 

( buhuouth. 
Jan.    1822|g^f^«reagh. 

Sept.  1822J^^^\'"°S- 

Aprill827-!?,"^^«yo 
^  I  Sturges-Boum©. 

Aug.   1827J?^^'7- 
°  { Lansdowne. 

Jan.    1828 1  ^"fy. 
May    1828|^^gY'^^e^' 

IT  was  no  longer  as  Regent  but  as  King  that  George,  the  new 
monarch,  met  the  Parliament  on  its  reassembling.  He  had  so 
long  acted  virtually  as  sovereign  that  scarcely  any  visible  effect  was 
Precarious  produced  by  the  change.     Yet  during  the  first  days 

position  of         there  was  considerable  probability  that  the  change  ot 
reign  would  be  marked  by  a  change  of  ministry  ;  lor 
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there  were  two  questions  on  which  the  ministers  felt  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  new  King — the  one  an  increase  of  his  private  revenue 
the  other  the  divorce  of  hia  unfortunate  wife.  On  the  latter  point 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  were  induced  to  make  a  compro- 
mise, believing  that  they  were  acting  safely.  Extremely  anxious  to 
avoid  a  public  scandal,  they  refused  at  first  to  move  in  the  matter  of 
the  divorce  as  long  as  the  Queen  remained  quietly  abroad,  but  pro- 
mised to  gratify  the  King's  wishes  should  she  make  her  appearance 
in  England.     On  these  terms  they  remained  in  office. 

But,  at  the  very  time  that  their  position  as  ministers  was  in  danger, 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  a  conspiracy  which  in  its 
atrocity  and  feebleness  gives  a  fair  measure  of  the  power  conspiracy, 
and  intentions  of  the  worst  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  ^*^"  ^^'  ^^'^^' 
agitations  of  the  day.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Derby  insurrection,  it 
is  impossible  to  acquit  the  authorities  of  the  guilt  of  having  employed 
spies  who,  though  probably  without  Government  authority,  did  in 
fact  aggravate  the  crime  of  the  conspirators.  Information  was  given  as 
early  as  November  by  a  man  named  Edwards  of  a  plot  against  the 
lives  of  the  ministers,  and  from  that  time  till  the  day  of  the  explosion 
of  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  he  continued  to  play  the  double  part 
of  conspirator  and  police  agent.  The  form  the  plot  ultimately 
assumed  was  the  murder  of  all  the  ministers  in  a  body  at  a  Cabinet 
dinner,  which  Edwards  informed  the  conspirators  was  to  be  held  at 
Lord  Harrowby's  on  the  23rd  of  February.  The  assassination  was  to 
be  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to  fire  the  barracks,  and  to  rouse  the 
people  to  an  assault  upon  the  Bank  and  the  Tower.  As  the 
ministrv  were  well  informed  of  the  plot,  the  dinner  was  of  course 
postponed.  The  guests  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  giving  a  dinner-party  that  day,  and 
who  lived  next  door  to  Lord  Harrowby,  prevented  the  conspirators 
from  discovering  the  postponement  of  the  ministerial  meeting  ;  and 
they  were  arming  themselves  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street,  near 
Edgeware  Road,  when  the  police  came  upon  them.  The  capture 
was  badly  managed ;  the  first  officer  who  entered  the  room  was 
stabbed,  and  in  the  confusion  Thistlewood  (already  mentioned 
as  the  confederate  of  the  Watsons),  who  was  the  soul  of  the 
present  conspiracy,  with  fourteen  others,  contrived  to  escape  ;  the 
rest,  nine  in  number,  were  apprehended  when  the  soldiers,  who 
should  have  accompanied  the  police,  arrived.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, however,  Thistlewood  was  captured.  He  and  four  others  were 
executed,  and  five  more  transported  for  life.      The  terror  excited 
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throughout  England  was  strangely  exaggerated ;  the  design  appears  to 
have  been  confined  entirely  to  a  few  desperate  men,  and  to  have 
been  scouted  by  all  the  more  earnest  Radicals  to  whom  it  had  been 
suggested.  About  the  same  time  the  other  prisoners,  Hunt  and  his 
Mends  from  Manchester  (April),  Wolseley  and  Harrison  from  Stock- 
port (July),  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  imprison- 
Jnent.  One  advantage  at  least  came  from  the  trials  ;  the  true  char- 
acter of  Hunt  was  discovered,  his  friends  and  companions  learnt  the 
worthlessness  and  egregious  vanity  of  the  man,  and  his  influence  was 
entirely  destroyed. 

The  Parliament  had  assembled,  according  to  law,  upon  the  demise 
of  the  King,  and  after  going  through  the  necessary  business,  was  dis- 
solved. In  April  the  new  Parliament  met.  But  any  interest  which 
_.  miffht  otherwise  have  attended  its  labours  disappeared 

of  the  Queen'g  before  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  year,  the  trial  of  the 
Queen.  Though  in  itself  wholly  unconnected  with  poli- 
tics, no  event  produced  a  stronger  influence  on  the  course  of  political 
growth.  The  loyalty  of  the  country,  and  respect  for  authority  and 
for  the  established  powers,  received  a  rude  shock.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  when  the  people  saw  a  ministry,  many  of  whose  severest 
and  most  unpopular  measures  had  been  based  on  the  specious  ground 
of  the  desire  to  maintain  morality,  forcing  into  public  notice  scandalous 
details,  which  the  papers  spread  to  every  comer  of  the  country  for  the 
satisfaction  of  prurient  curiosity ;  when  they  saw  the  sovereign  hav- 
ing recourse  to  all  the  foul  and  mean  resources  of  the  private  inquiry 
oflB.ce,  which  fill  right-minded  men  with  disgust  even  in  the  cases 
of  private  individuals,  and  the  Government  lending  the  whole  weight 
of  its  authority  to  the  vindictive  prosecution  of  an  unfortunate  and 
iU-used  woman.  The  effect  was  a  complete  severance  between  the 
Government  and  the  more  liberal-minded  of  the  middle  classes,  whom 
fear  of  popular  extravagances  had  hitherto  united  with  it,  and  from 
the  close  of  this  trial  may  be  dated  the  serious  determination  of  the 
people  at  large  to  insist  upon  some  great  measure  of  reform. 

"Whatever  may  bave  been  her  folly  or  her  guilt,  no  one  can  ques- 
porition  of  tion  the  misfortune  of  the  Queen.    Giddy  by  nature  and 

the  Queen.  j^adly  educated,  she  had  been  forced  (1795)  against  her 

will  upon  a  man  whose  immoral  and  selfish  character  wholly  unfitted 
him  for  the  diflficult  position  of  a  husband  of  a  frivolous  and  unwise 
wife.  His  distaste  had  been  exhibited  at  their  very  first  meeting, 
and  he  could  only  force  himself  to  assume  a  gracious  demeanour  by 
having  recourse  to  wine  or  spirits.     From  the  very  first  he  seems  to 


have  designed  to  part  from  her ;  she  was  early  sent  into  a  sort  of 
banishment  at  Blackheath,  a  watch  was  set  upon  her  conduct,  an 
investigation  before  the  Lords  was  set  on  foot,  and  though  declared 
innocent  of  any  grave  offence,  disgusted  at  such  treatment,  she 
unwisely  withdrew  abroad  in  1814.  She  was  followed  in  her  retire- 
ment, by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Leach,  by  emissaries  to  collect  evi- 
dence against  her,  unknown  to  herself.  It  would  have  been  wise 
had  she  remained  abroad,  but  the  treatment  she  had  received  rendered 
her  desperate ;  she  had  been  excluded  from  foreign  courts,  and  when 
her  husband  came  to  the  throne  her  name  was  omitted  from  the 
Liturgy.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  last  insult  which  roused  her  to 
action.  In  June  she  came  to  England,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people,  who  regarded  her  as  a  persecuted  woman.  She 
thus  placed  the  ministers  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  obliged 
to  fulfil  the  compromise  under  which  they  had  retained  office  and 
to  proceed  to  extremities  against  her.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  King 
sent  a  message  to  the  Lords,  ordering  them  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  Queen's  conduct,  and  proofs  were  laid  on  the  table.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Brougham,  who  undertook  the  management  of 
her  case  as  her  Attorney-General,  read  a  letter  to  the  Commons  de- 
manding a  public  inquiry.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, but  as  the  King  refused  to  demand  her  reception  abroad  or 
to  insert  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  aU  negotiations  failed.  The  secret 
committee  of  the  Lords  therefore  proceeded  to  make  its  report,  de- 
claring that  a  solemn  inquiry  was  necessary ;  and  Lord 
Liverpool  shocked  public  feeling  by  introducing,  for  the  Queen. 
purpose  of  producing  such  an  inquiry,  a  BiU  of  pains  ^°*'  "* 
and  penalties  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of  her  position  as  Queen,  and  to 
dissolve  the  King's  marriage.  The  trial  in  fact  came  on  with  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  the  charges  against  the  Queen  were 
stated  before  the  Lords  ;  and  for  nearly  a  month  the  House  was 
occupied  in  hearing  witness.  By  this  time  the  feeling  in  England 
was  strongly  excited.  The  ministers  were  insulted  whenever  they 
appeared  abroad,  and  every  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  crowd  of 
showing  their  sympathy  with  the  Queen.  The  question  had  become 
in  fact  a  political  one,  and  the  Queen  lent  herself  only  too  readily  to 
a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of  her  sufferings.  In  October  the 
defence  commenced,  and  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight 
Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  third  reading,  there  was  a  majority  r-f 
only  nine.     As  this  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  niiii!fitcr« 
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were  strongest,  they  saw  it  was  useless  to  persevere,  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool declared  that  the  Bill  was  abandoned.  A  burst  of  joy  was  heard 
throughout  the  country,  for  three  nights  London  was  illuminated, 
even  Prince  Leopold  joining  in  the  rejoicings.  Declining  all  ojQfers 
from  the  Government,  the  Queen  placed  her  cause  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commons.  An  annuity  of  jfi50,000  was  given  her  the  following 
session.  But  she  was  determined  upon  some  more  public  announce- 
ment of  her  innocence ;  she  still  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  was  foolish  enough  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coronation  in  July  of  the  following  year  to  attempt 
to  force  her  way  into  the  Abbey.  She  had  already  begun  to  lose  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  when,  in  August,  she  died. 

However  right  it  may  have  been  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
Queen's  guilt,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  ministers  had  at 
conse  uent  *^  evcuts  mismanaged  the  question,  and  after  exciting 
ftUenation  strongly  the  temper  of  the  people,  had  dropped  their 

ndDTtr?  and  Bill  without  excuse  or  apology.  Advantage  was  taken 
people.  q£  j-j^g  popular  anger,  excited  by  what  was  thought  an 

act  of  oppression,  to  give  currency  to  all  sorts  of  charges  against  the 
ministry,  and  to  impute  to  them  unconstitutional  principles,  and  con- 
nivance or  even  approbation  of  scandalous  conspiracies  against  the 
Queen's  character,  of  which  they  were  certainly  guiltless.  But, 
before  all,  the  late  events  had  given  a  popular  rallying-point  for  all 
sections  of  the  Opposition,  and  had  demonstrated  how  deep  was  the 
alienation  between  the  ministry  and  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is 
from  this  time  that  we  find  serious  and  sometimes  successful  efforts 
made  to  begin  the  work  of  reform,  which  it  was  believed  would 
render  such  an  alienation  impossible.  Although,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  a  House  elected  under  the  old  system,  any  wide  measure,  such  as 
that  produced  by  Lambton  (subsequently  Lord  Durham,  April  1821), 
recommending  equal  electoral  districts,  wis  sure  to  be  defeated  by 
a  lai-ge  majority.  Lord  John  Russell  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  a  notoriously  corrupt  borough  in 
Cornwall  (May  30).  He  and  his  friends  were  wise  enough  to  accept 
this  small  beginning,  even  though  his  Bill  was  changed  in  the  Upper 
House,  where  the  vacant  seat  was  transferred,  not  to  one  of  the  great 
unrepresented  cities,  a'j  would  have  been  just,  but  to  the  county  of 
York.  In  the  same  way  the  great  question  of  Catholic  disabilities  waa 
brought  forward  with  renewed  strength.  Those  who  were  in  favour 
of  their  removal  were  successful  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  BiU 
was  only  lost  after  passin;^  through  most  of  its  stages  in  the  Lords. 
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So  shaken  indeed  was  the  predominance  of  the  extreme  Tory 
party,  that  in  the  year  1821  they  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  a  coalition  with  the  Conservative  section  of  the 
Opposition,  hoping  by  this  means  to  give  a  more  broad  and  liberal 
appearance  to  the  administration.  Lord  Grenville  peeijoini 
himseK  declined  office,  but  several  of  his  followers  were  "*«  ^rAttry. 
admitted  to  the  ministry,  while  a  still  further  improvement  was 
made  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  all  the  late  repressive  measures,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  his  place  of  Mr.  Peel,  as  yet  Tory  in  his  views,  but  capable, 
as  was  subsequently  proved,  of  constant  advance,  and  of  an  intellect 
so  clear  and  sensible  as  to  be  able  to  leam,  as  his  predecessor  never 
could,  the  growing  requirements  of  the  time.  At  the  same  time 
Lord  Wellesley  was  sent  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  with  Mr. 
Plunkett  as  his  Attorney-General,  both  of  them  supporters  of  the 
Catholic  claims ;  and  although  Wellesley's  statesmanlike  character 
and  moderation  excited  the  anger  of  extreme  men  on  both  sides,  the 
mere  fact  of  such  a  man  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Government  was  a  clear  mark  of  the  relaxation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Tory  system.  These  new  appointments  were  but  the  beginning, 
to  be  followed  in  a  few  months  by  other  changes  far  more  important, 
which  were  to  effect  an  entire  alteration  in  the  position  which 
England  occupied  in  Europe,  and  in  the  principles  which  governed 
her  financial  policy.  These  changes  were  the  admission,  in  1822 
and  1823,  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  ministry. 
Throughout  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  Canning  had  held  himself 
studiously  aloof.  He  had  been  early  one  of  the  Queen's  advisers,  had 
declared  from  the  first  his  intention  to  avoid  any  participation  in 
her  trial,  and  had  in  fact  remained  abroad  during  its  continuance. 
On  his  return  in  December,  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  minister  to 
be  entirely  absent  from  his  duties,  but  determined  to  take  no  part  in 
the  discussions  on  the  trial  which  were  inevitable,  he  insisted  on  resign- 
ing his  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  therefore  at  first  excluded 
from  the  new  ministerial  arrangements.  The  India  Company  indeed 
had  decided  upon  sending  him  as  Governor-General  to  India.  His  pre- 
parations for  taking  the  post  were  being  made,  and  ^^ 
was  at  Liverpool  on  a  farewell  visit  to  his  constituents,  ca«tiere»«iL 
when  a  piece  of  news  was  heard  which  caused  a  profound  gJ^^Jy 
movement  both  at  home  and  abroad, — Lord  Castlereagh,  ot  sute. 
now  become  Lord  Londonderry,  had  committed  suicide. 
The  man  who  was  regarded  as  the  real  soul  of  the  Tory  party,  aa 
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the  type  of  the  arbitrary  and  absolutist  temper  which  distin- 
guished it,  had  passed  away.  Honourable  and  amiable  in  his 
private  life,  he  had  contrived  to  render  himself  so  unpopular 
that  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  unseemly  rejoic- 
ings, and  his  coffin  was  followed  to  the  Abbey  with  shouts  of 
gladness  from  his  enemies.  Europe  was  in  a  critical  condition. 
Lord  Londonderry  had  been  in  the  act  of  going  to  an  European 
Congress  held  at  Verona.  Canning  appeared  to  be  the  only  man 
fitted  to  supply  his  place.  When  asked  to  join  the  ministry  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  afifairs,  after  some  consideration,  he 
threw  up  the  great  post  for  which  he  was  at  the  moment  destined, 
and  accepted  the  office. 
To  understand  the  importance  of  this  change  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  on  what  had  passed  in  Europe  since  the 
the  tSau-s  "  Peace.  The  hopes  of  the  liberal  party  in  Europe  had 
of  Europe.  received  a  heavy  blow  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

England  had  so  constantly  put  herself  forward  as  the  champion  of 
freedom,  and  her  influence  had  been  bo  preponderating  in  the  late 
PoHition  of  events  of  tne  war,  that  she  was  expected  to  have  taken  up 
England,  abroad,  gtrong  grouud  in  the  settlement  of  Europe,  and  to  have 
demanded  and  secured  some  sort  of  popular  rights  in  the  countries  to 
which  her  assistance  had  been  given.  The  nation  had  shown  itself  sg 
full  of  resources,  and  had  been  so  exceptional  in  the  success  of  its  oppo- 
sition to  Napoleon,  that  a  general  belief  had  arisen  that  there  was  some* 
thing  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  character  of  its  constitution.  So  strong 
was  this  feeling,  that  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  promised 
constitutions  to  their  people.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  freedom  for 
which  England  had  been  fighting  meant  deliverance  from  external 
conquest,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  internal  freedom  of 
national  constitutions,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  war  against  France 
had  been  originally  undertaken,  if  not  ostensibly  yet  really,  to 
oppose  the  revolutionary  temper  of  France.  It  was  a  severe  disap- 
pointment when  the  English  minister  was  seen  joining  with  Talley- 
rand in  upholding  legitimacy,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  principle,  and 
to  preserve  in  its  old  lines  the  balance  of  European  power,  himself 
demanding  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  Belgium  and  of  Genoa,  and 
calmly  acquiescing  in  the  absorption  of  much  of  Saxony,  the  final 
division  of  Poland,  and  the  destruction  of  Norway.  Even  the  one 
constitutional  effort  which  was  made,  the  establishment  of  a  limited 
monarchy  in  France,  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  fact,  that  the 
privileges  were  given  as  a  grant  and  charter  from  the  crown,  and  the 
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first  principle  of  the  English  Constitution — that  power  is  from  the 
people — ignored. 

But  though  in  the  general  triumph  of  the  moment  his  foreign 
policy  was  accepted  and  even  approved,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
even  Castlereagh  felt  himself  compelled  to  respect  public  opinion  at 
home  and  to  hold  aloof  from  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  seemed  tc 
assert  the  unity  of  interests  of  the  crowned  heads  and  their  sole  rightv 
as  of  divine  origin,  to  be  the  governors  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  castiereagh's 
which  had  produced  the  present  critical  state  of  Europe,  ^"*'^' 
with  which  his  moderate  abilities,  his  natural  tendency  towards 
repressive  government,  aggravated  by  domestic  affairs,  and  the 
entanglements  in  which  his  policy  at  the  Vienna  Treaty  had  involved 
him,  rendered  Castlereagh  unable  to  cope.  It  was  no  use  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  French  Revolution  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the 
ideas  of  constitutional  freedom.  Even  the  conquests  of  Napoleon, 
followed  as  they  always  were  by  democratic  changes,  had  fostered 
these  ideas  in  the  very  countries  which  had  suffered  most  from  them ; 
and  when  it  appeared  that  all  hopes  and  promises  of  freedom  were 
entirely  illusory,  insurrections  of  the  deceived  people  burst  out  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  where  the  strength  of  the  government 
rendered  such  outbreaks  impossible,  secret  societies,  more  dangerous 
and  extravagant  because  they  were  secret,  sprang  everywhere  into 
existence. 

The  first  outbreak  was  in  Spain,  where  Ferdinand  had  entirely 
refused  the  constitution  to  which  he  was  pledged,  and  had  i^,j„ggtj<>„ 
shown  his  character  by  directing  his  vengeance  chiefly  in  Spain, 
against  those  very  men  who  had  been  most  prominent 
in  saving  his  kingdom  from  the  French.  During  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  when  the  central  authority  of  the  mother 
country  was  virtually  destroyed,  the  South  American  colonies  had, 
one  after  the  other,  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  still  engaged 
in  making  good  their  independence.  It  was  an  army  collected  at 
Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  victorious  colonies  which  set 
the  example  of  insurrection.  It  mutinied  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1820,  and  was  so  successful  that  the  King  was  compelled, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1812,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  Napoleonic  and 
American  ideas.  In  August  the  constitutional  spirit  passed  to 
Portugal  Since  the  departure  of  the  royal  family  from  Lisbon  in 
1808,  the   King    had   not    returned  to    his  European   dominions. 
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Brazil  became  the  seat  of  govemment,  the  restrictions  formerly  put 
iMTirrection  upon  its  trade  were  removeci,  it  was  elevated  nomi- 
in  Portugal.  nally  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  Portugal  seemed 
to  occupy  the  position  of  a  colony  of  its  former  dependency.  The 
discontent  which  had  thus  been  fostered  displayed  itself  in  August, 
when  national  Juntas  were  established  both  in  Oporto  and  Lisbon ; 
subsequently,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  the  provincial  assembly  coalesced 
with  that  of  the  capital,  and  the  regency  was  compelled  to  resign  its 
functions.  When  at  length  in  the  following  spring  the  King  set  out 
for  liis  continental  dominions,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  would 
arrive  in  time  to  save  them.  Almost  at  the  same  time  similar  events 
took  place  in  Naples.  Ferdinand  IV.  could  not  entirely  disregard 
iiunuTection  popular  wishes  and  rule  despotically,  as  his  nephew  in 
m  Naples.  Spain  had  done,  for  the  longer  and  more  complete  hold 

which  Murat,  Napoleon's  nominee,  had  obtained  upon  the  throne  had 
given  time  for  ideas  of  constitutional  govemment  to  become  prevalent, 
and  the  army  was  full  of  Napoleonic  soldiers.  But  in  spite  of  the  com- 
parative liberality  of  his  govemment,  Ferdinand's  army  was  full  of 
discontented  soldiers,  and  the  secret  and  revolutionary  societies  of 
the  Carbonari  undermined  society.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  island 
of  Sicily  a  constitution  had  been  established  imder  the  influence  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  had  been  swept  away  on  the  restoration. 
In  July  the  garrison  at  Nola  mutinied,  and  before  a  week  was  ovei 
the  King  was  obliged  to  accept  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  had 
become  the  formula  of  the  Liberal  party,  although  there  was  actually 
no  copy  of  that  document  existing,  and  its  contents  seemed  to  be 
hardly  known.  Sicily  soon  followed  Naples ;  but  recollections  of  its 
old  independence  prevented  it  at  first  from  joining  the  revolutionary 
govemment  of  the  mainland,  and  its  complete  acquiescence  in  the 
movement  had  to  be  secured  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  in  presence  of  these  disturbances  that  the  tme  principles  of 
Arbitrary  *^®  ^^^7  Alliance  began  to  show  themselves.    The  three 

action  of  the       Eastem  powers  seemed  to  consider  themselves  autho- 

Holy  Alliance.  •       j  .      •     .        i  •     .      i-i 

nzed  to  mtroduce  into  Europe  a  new  form  of  international 
law.  Regarding  themselves  as  the  only  legitimate  and  divinely 
appointed  powers,  and  holding  themselves  pledged  to  mutual  support 
against  their  enemies,  and  having  declared  their  intention  to  act  as 
a  brotherhood  in  international  questions,  they  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved that  the  enemies  against  whom  their  mutual  assistance  was 
requixed  were  all  those  who  resisted  established  authority,  and  that 
any  disturbances  thus  arising  ought  to  be  regulated  by  European 
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congresses.  In  other  words,  they  arrogated  to  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  suppressing  what  they  considered  revolutionary  movements, 
the  right  of  federative  action  in  the  cause  of  legitimacy  and  absolu- 
tism. Already,  at  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  they  had  acted  more 
or  less  on  this  principle,  and  now  they  summoned  a  similar  Congress 
at  Troppau  (1820).  It  was  impossible  for  an  English  England  reftuei 
minister  to  accede  to  this  new  doctrine,  however  much  *<>Jo^ 
he  may  have  had  at  heart  the  cause  which  the  alUed  sovereigns  were 
supporting,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  early  as  April,  declared  that 
the  alliance  to  which  England  was  a  party  existed  for  particular 
cases  only,  and  was  not  to  be  generalized  as  the  Eastern  sovereigns 
appeared  to  wish  to  generalize  it.  It  shows  how  the  position  of 
England  had  sunk  under  Castlereagh's  management,  that  the 
monarchs  determined  to  act  without  England,  and  it  shows  fhe 
weakness  of  Castlereagh's  mode  of  action  that  he  allowed,  under 
these  circumstances,  an  English  minister  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, not  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  merely  to  report  their 
progress  to  his  Government.  The  Holy  Alliance  proceeded  to  act 
upon  its  own  principles.  In  November  the  English  minister  learnt 
that  the  three  powers  intended  to  join  and  to  act  in  common  for  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  whom  they  had  invited  to  meet 
them  at  Laibach,  whither  the  Congress  was  adjourned.  Early  in 
December  1820  a  circular  to  that  effect  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  three  sovereigns,  which,  in  spite  of  what  Castlereagh  had  said,  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  that,  as  what  they  were  now  doing  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  late  treaties,  they  felt  no  doubt  of  the  adhesion  of 
France  and  England.  On  the  19th  of  that  month,  without  know- 
ledge of  this  circular,  Castlereagh  wrote  an  explicit  declaration  that 
England  would  not  join  in  any  united  action.  Had  he  openly 
declared  this  intention  and  withdrawn  the  English  ambassador  he 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  became  an  English  minister. 
But  on  the  19th  of  January  1821  a  letter  of  Castlereagh's,  purporting 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  circular  of  December  8th,  which  had  been 
published  by  some  indiscretion  in  the  public  prints,  while  reassert- 
ing the  position  he  had  taken  up  in  his  previous  declaration, 
went  on  to  confess  that  the  Govemment  had  looked  with  the 
strongest  disapproval  on  the  insurrection  in  Naples.  This  weak 
document,  coming  as  it  did  just  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
after  the  popular  temper  had  been  roused  by  the  know-  popular  anger 
ledge  of  the  arrogant  circular  of  December,  and  taken  ^ST^IJ^ ' 
in  connection  with  the  facts  that  diplomatic  relations    '821 
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had  not  been  renewed  with  the  constitutional  Government  of  Naples, 
and  that  an  EngKsh  fleet  was  cruising  off  the  coast,  seemed  to  show 
that  the  minister's  heart  was  really  with  the  sovereigns,  and  that  his 
letter  was  only  written  to  suit  party  purposes  in  England.  At  the 
opening  of  Parliament  (Jan.  23,  1821)  the  Government  had  to  with- 
stand the  most  bitter  assaults  from  the  Opposition,  headed  by  Lords 
Grey  and  Holland  in  the  Lords,  by  Mackintosh,  Brougham,  and 
Tiemey  in  the  Lower  House,  and  although  a  public  vote  of  censure, 
considering  the  constitution  of  the  House,  was  out  of  the  question,  it 
was  plain  that  the  feeling  of  all  parties  was  strong  against  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  attacks  on  the  minister  were  still  con- 
tinuing when  the  uselessness  of  English  interference  was  demonstrated 
by  the  entrance  of  an  Austrian  army  into  Italy,  by  which  the  revolu- 
tion was  summarily  suppressed. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  West  of  Europe  that  difficulties  arose.  The 
inaurrection  Christian  populations  under  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 
In  Greece.  Porte  rose  in  insurrection.     They  naturally  looked,  as 

they  have  always  looked,  to  the  Czar  for  protection. 
Their  method  of  proceeding  was  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
revolutionists  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  in  Greece,  as  in  Italy,  secret 
societies  were  organized  against  the  existing  powers.  It  has  always 
been  a  part  of  Russian  policy  to  secure  as  much  influence  in  Turkey 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  for  the  English, 
at  that  time  in  constant  diplomatic  rivalry  with  Russia,  to  wish  to 
lee  that  power  in  possession  of  Constantinople  or  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  affairs  of  Greece  therefore  a  complete  inversion  of  the  principles 
which  had  been  predominant  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau  was  visible. 
The  interests  of  Russia  demanded  that  she  should  assist  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  backed  up  by  secret  societies  and  directed  against 
a  legitimate  sovereign,  while  England  felt  itself  compelled  to  allege 
the  doctrines  of  legitimacy  and  to  call  to  its  aid  old  alliances  in  order 
to  shelter  Turkey.  The  difficulty  was  so  great  that  it  was  determined 
that  this  question  also  should  be  referred  to  a  Congress,  which  was 
held  first  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Verona. 

But  meanwhile  fresh  complications  had  arisen  in  the  West.  A 
compUcationa  terrible  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever  had  come  upon 
STspail"^*^*  Spain.  Under  pretext  of  excluding  the  infection  from 
1*21.  their  own  country,  the  French  had  massed  troops  along 

the  borders ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  something  beyond 
sanitary  precautions  had  inspired  this  movement.  When  the  illness 
disappeared  there  was  still  an  army  of  100,000  men  lying  within 


reach  of  the  Pyrenees.     In  fact,  the  Legitimists  of  France  had  seen 
with  extreme  dislike  the   revolution   in   Spain ;    it   was   political 
infection  they  were  chiefly  anxious  to  avoid,  and  the  more  advanced 
members  of  that  party,  which  had  a  large  majority  in  the  French 
Houses,  were  thinking  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment by  force  of  arms  of  the  absolutist  rule  of  Ferdinand.     Lord 
Londonderry  was  preparing  to  attend  the  Congress  at 
Verona  when  his  health  and  reason  gave  way  and  he  verona. 
committed  suicide.    In  his  place  the  Duke  of  Wellington      ^^'  ^*^^' 
attended  the  Congress,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that, 
instead  of  the  Greek  question,  the  real  point  at  issue  was  the  demand 
of  France  for  a  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legitimist  Courts  of 
Europe  to  suppress  the  revolution  in  Spain. 

It  was  to  the  management  of  this  difficult  affair  that  Canning  was 
called.     It  cannot  be  said  that  he  introduced  a  new   ^^,  ^  , 

Object  of 

system  into  our  diplomacy.  He  had  been  a  party  to  canningi 
some  of  the  declarations  of  his  predecessor,  and  had  ^  ^' 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  them.  In  fact,  as  has  been  seen  in  his 
public  despatches,  Castlereagh  had  already  declared  the  impossibility 
of  English  co-operation  in  any  general  scheme  of  repressive  action  on 
the  Continent,  and  his  dislike  to  the  government  of  Europe  by 
congresses.  It  is  the  way  in  which  Canning  acted  up  to  and 
rendered  practical  those  declarations  which  makes  it  possible  to  say 
that  his  accession  to  office  was  an  era  •  in  English  politics.  His 
instructions  to  Wellington  were  clear  and  precise.  If  a  declaration 
of  any  such  determination — that  is,  of  joint  action — should  be  made 
at  Verona,  come  what  might  the  Duke  was  to  refuse  the  King's  con- 
sent to  become  a  party  to  it,  even  though  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  should  be  the  consequence  of  his  refusal.  Canning's  object 
was  to  secure  European  peace  and  to  allow  nations  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  their  own  government — to  re-establish,  in  fact,  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe  a  policy  based  upon  national  grounds,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  system  of  united  and  general  poHcy  by  means  of 
European  congresses  under  which  Europe  since  the  peace  had  been 

labouring. 

In  the  first  of  his  objects  Canning  was  partially  successful.     The 
distinct  refusal  of  Wellington  to  join  in  united  action,   partui  raoceu 
ana  his  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  Congress,  pre-   Jjp^^j^' 
vented  a  general  European  attack  upon  Spain.      He   in  Spain, 
could  not  entirely  prevent  the  war,  but  he  succeeded  in  reducing  it 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  national  war.    He  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
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persuade  France  not  to  attack  Spain.  He  declared  that  the  free 
institutions  of  the  Spanish  people  could  not,  as  the  French  King  had 
asserted,  be  only  held  legitimately  from  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the 
sovereign  ;  the  Spanish  nation  could  not  be  expected  to  subscribe  to 
that  principle,  nor  could  any  British  statesman  uphold  or  defend  it ; 
it  was  in  fact  a  principle  that  struck  at  the  root  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. In  his  eagerness  to  avert  hostilities  he  even  entreated  the 
Spaniards  to  make  changes  in  their  constitution.  His  efforts  on  both 
sides  were  vain.  The  French  invaded  Spain  ;  on  the  2nd  of  May 
1823  they  entered  Madrid ;  on  the  1st  of  October  Cadiz  was  sur- 
rendered, and  Ferdinand  and  his  absolute  government  were  re-estab- 
lished. But  in  the  matter  of  English  interests  Canning  declared  him- 
self plainly.  Portugal  might  be  involved,  and  an  effort  might  be  made 
by  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  France,  to  reconquer  her  colonies. 
Should  Portugal  join  with  Spain  voluntarily,  England  would  take 
no  notice ;  but  if  that  country  were  invaded,  England  would  of 
necessity  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  old  ally.  With  regard  to  the 
colonies  he  took  a  similar  ground.  They  were  virtually  independent ; 
during  the  contest,  true  to  his  principle  of  neutrality,  he  had  abetted 
Government  in  preventing  Englishmen  from  joining  the  insurgents  ; 
but  the  trade  with  the  colonies  being  now  open,  the  interests  of 
England  were  so  involved  with  their  independence  that  he  would  not 
allow  any  foreign  nation  to  join  in  reconquering  them ;  if  Spain 
was  itself  unable  to  subdue  them,  no  foreign  country,  he  declared, 
should  subdue  them  for  her.  He  followed  up  this  policy  by  declar- 
ing that  he  would  send  English  consuls  to  protect  British  trade,  and 
their  appointment  was  in  fact  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  colonies. 

The  new  minister's  conduct  at  the  negotiations  at  Verona  was 
subjected  to  warm  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823. 
The  firm  attitude  of  neutrality  which  he  had  taken  up  did  not  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  those  who  looked  upon  his  accession  to  ofl&ce  as  the 
triumph  of  the  Whig  party.  But  his  vindication  was  so  complete 
that,  upon  the  division,  the  opinion  of  the  House  appeared  to  be 
quite  unanimous.  The  Opposition  was  only  twenty  in  a  House  of 
372,  and  of  those  twenty  some  were  professed  ministerialists,  who 
had  been  shut  out  from  voting  by  the  crowd  of  their  own  adherents. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  our  foreign  policy  that  a  change  of  spirit 
Change  In  HOW  became  obvious.     In  the  winter  of  1823,  a  few 

poh^"ffMt«<i  months  after  the  accession  of  Canning  to  office,  further 
byHniUsion.     changes  took  place  in  the  ministry.     Mr.  Vansittart 
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resigned  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  which  he  was 
very  unfit,  and  went  into  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Bexley.  Mr. 
Robinson  (afterwards  Lord  Goderich)  succeeded  him,  and,  much 
more  important,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  in  January  made  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  him  a  complete  alteration  came  over 
our  commercial  policy,  and  the  reign  of  restriction  began  to  give 
way  and  yield  place  to  free  trade.  The  questions  at  issue  had  not 
yet  become  party  tests,  as  they  subsequently  were,  and  Huskisson,  as 
member  of  a  Tory  ministry,  was  able  by  his  comprehension  of  the 
true  principles  of  trade  to  set  on  foot  a  new  system  without  sepa- 
rating from  his  colleagues. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  had  been  enormous,  perhaps  inevitably  so, 
and  the  taxes  were  proportionately  heavy.  During  the  pj^^^^j^ 
last  year  of  the  war  in  taxes  and  loans  upwards  of  condition  of 
^170,000,000  had  been  raised.  The  National  Debt  ^*'«^*- 
amounted  to  nearly  ^800,000,000,  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  moment  this  had  been  raised  by  very  expensive  methods,  so 
that  the  nominal  sum  on  which  interest  was  paid  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  actual  money  which  had  passed  into  Government 
hands.  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  had  had  the  management  of  the 
finances,  had  no  real  knowledge  of  financial  principles,  and  had 
acted  on  the  simple  plan  of  increasing  taxes  when  more  money  was 
necessary,  and  supplying  the  deficit  by  loans  contracted  in  an  extra- 
vagant fashion,  or  taken  from  the  sinking  fund.  He  did  not  see 
that  doubling  a  tax  by  no  means  doubled  the  returns  from  it,  as 
it  inevitably  compelled  some  people,  and  those  the  most  numerous 
and  poorest,  to  surrender  the  taxed  article ;  and  in  common  with 
many  people  at  the  time,  he  believed  in  the  magical  effect  of 
the  sinking  fund,  although  the  sum  yearly  paid  to  it  was  derived 
from  loans  contracted  at  considerably  higher  interest  than  the 
fund  itself  bore.  The  sinking  fund  indeed  had,  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  Government,  almost  lost  its  original  object,  and  was  openly 
declared  both  by  Vansittart  and  Castlereagh  to  be  chiefly  useful  for 
supplying  the  ministry  with  an  easy  means  of  getting  money  to  meet 
emergencies,  instead  of  a  sacred  deposit  to  be  used  only  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  debt.  The  ease  with  which  all  money  demands  of  Govern- 
ment were  granted  during  the  war  had  also  engendered  a  spirit  of 
extravagance,  and  economy  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  cries  of  the 
Opposition  on  the  resumption  of  peace.  At  first  the  support  of  the 
large  standing  army  which  still  remained  on  foot,  and  other  expenses 
which  were  regarded  as  necessary,  had  apparently  prevented  any 
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relaxation  of  taxes,  but  by  degrees  the  universal  discontent  excited  by 
their  pressure  had  compelled  Government  to  grant  some  relief,  and  a 
certain  number  of  taxes  had  been  taken  off  or  reduced. 

But  all  this  time  the  real  resources  of  England,  the  development  of 
The  resources  which  would  hav6  largely  increased  the  revenue,  and  at 
restricteTb?"  ^^  s^me  time  have  admitted  of  large  decrease  of  taxation, 
protective  law.,  had  bccu  restricted  by  unwise  commercial  legislation, 
having  its  origin  in  distant  times  and  in  a  different  state  of  society. 
The  interests  of  the  landowners  and  agriculturists  were  so  closely 
connected  with  the  predominance  of  the  Tory  party,  and  they  had 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  England  of  late  years,  that 
the  agriculturists  had  succeeded  in  making  good  the  advantages  of 
their  class  to  the  detriment  of  all  others.  They  claimed  nothing  less 
than  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  the  whole  nation  with  food,  and 
by  their  clamour  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
succeeded  in  procuring  com  laws  which  went  far  to  secure  them  that 
monopoly.  But  meanwhile,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  manufac- 
turing interest,  principally  through  the  introduction  of  machinerj-, 
had  relatively  enormously  increased.  In  the  twenty  years  between 
1811  and  1831,  while  the  agricultural  population  increased  but  2  J  per 
cent.,  the  manufacturing  population  had  increased  Z\\  per  cent.  The 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  growing  and  increasing 
manufacturing  and  commercial  element  would  of  necessity  claim  its 
due  position  in  opposition  to  the  landed  aristocracy.  But  at  present 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  poU- 
tical  economy,  were  constantly  seeking  the  benefit  of  their  own  class 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  general  public,  and  restrictive,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  protective,  laws  were  extended  over  nearly  every 
branch  of  industry. 

Robinson,  an  exceedingly  well-meaning  man,  had  succeeded 
Change,  effected  'V'ansittart  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  his 
iJd^SS2?on  P!^""'  ^^  resources  extended  but  little  beyond  those  of 
his  predecessor.  He  accepted  and  kept  in  operation 
some  of  his  most  unwise  financial  measures,  and,  without  any  change 
of  general  view,  continued,  what  was  no  doubt  a  good  thing  in  its  way, 
to  remit  occasionally  various  smaU  taxes.  But  he  had  beside  him' 
Huskisson  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  acted  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  Like  his  friend  Canning,  who  gave  him  his  full 
support,  he  was  a  self-made  man,  and  belonging  to  none  of  the  pro- 
minent  ruling  classes,  was  able  to  look  at  matters  in  a  broader  and 
more  national  light.     And  though,  Uke  his  friend,  he  was  constantly 
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spoken  of  as  an  adventurer,  and  in  consequence  had  to  imdergo  much 
opposition,  he  was  able  by  the  reasonableness  of  his  views,  and  by  the 
success  which  attended  their  execution,  to  launch  England  upon  a 
new  course  of  commercial  policy,  as  Canning  had  been  able  to  do  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs.  As  yet  free  trade  as  a  whole  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  but  Huskisson  took  every  advantage  of  the  demands  of 
various  classes  of  industrialists  to  introduce  small  reforms.  In  his 
first  year  of  office,  though  he  indicated  the  tendency  of  his  policy, 
he  was  not  able  to  affect  much  except  with  regard  to  the  navi- 
gation laws.  The  three  great  industries  of  England  were  wool, 
silk,  and  cotton.  Of  these  cotton  alone  had  been  left  unrestricted, 
and  there  alone  had  a  very  remarkable  increase  been  seen.  In  the 
wool  trade  considerable  depression  having  been  felt,  numerous  peti- 
tions from  manufacturers  were  presented  begging  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wool,  but  at  the  same  time  asking  that  the  export  of 
British  wool  should  be  forbidden ;  in  other  words,  claiming  to  buy 
the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture  at  a  price  artificially  lowered. 
Government  replied  that  the  import  tax  was  a  valuable  source  pf 
revenue,  but  that  it  should  be  willingly  foregone  if  free  export  was 
allowed  also.  As  the  manufacturers  declined  this,  the  movement  for 
the  present  dropped.  In  the  same  way  an  attempt  was  made  to  free 
the  Spitalfields  silk  manufacture  from  restrictions,  such  as  the 
settlement  of  their  wages  by  the  magistrates.  It  was  plain  that  as 
long  as  wages  were  not  allowed  to  change  with  the  varying  require- 
ments of  the  trade,  the  manufacturers  were  under  disadvantages  as 
compared  with  their  rivals  elsewhere.  But  11,000  of  the  journeymen 
petitioned  against  this  change,  and  although  the  BiU  passed  the 
Lower  House  by  small  majorities,  it  was  so  altered  by  amendments  in 
the  Upper  House  that  Huskisson  thought  fit  to  drop  it. 

In  dealing  with  the  Navigation  Act  he  was  more  successful    This 
law,  passed  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  completed  in  the   ^^^^^^^^^^ 
12th  of  Charles  II.,  allowed  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,   NavigatTon  Act. 
and  America  to  be  brought  to  England  in  EngUsh  ships   ^"^^  "^'• 
only,  and  European  goods  only  in  English  ships  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  producing  the  goods.     The  close  of  the  American  War  had 
given  the  first  blow  to  this  system.    American  shipping,  now  become 
the  shipping  of  a  foreign  country,  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  Act.     The  Americans  retaliated,  and  the  ships  of  both  countries 
had  to  perform  one  haK  of  the  voyage  empty  ;  the  consumers  there- 
fore paid  double  freight.     This  absurdity  continued  till  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  in  1814,  when  the  Governments  agreed  to  drop  their  restrio' 
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tions.  The  course  which  had  been  successful  with  America  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  mercantile  states  of  Europe.  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Prussia,  all  raised  the  dues  on  British  vessels, 
and  Huskisson,  on  the  6th  of  June  1823,  took  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  Bill  known  by  the  name  of  the  Reciprocity  of  Duties 
Bill,  by  which  the  ships  of  British  and  foreign  powers  were  put  upon 
an  equal  footing,  the  right  being  retained  to  keep  up  restrictive 
duties  upon  the  ships  of  nations  who  rejected  the  reciprocal  equality 
of  trade  tJius  offered.  The  outcry  against  this  change  was  very  great, 
especially  among  the  shipowners,  whose  business  was  trammelled  by 
the  heavy  duty  on  Baltic  timber.  Huskisson  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  duty  might  shortly  be  remitted,  and  meanwhile  oflfered  to  return 
to  shipbuilders  all  the  duties  paid  on  their  materials.  The  ofifer  was 
declined,  and  the  grumbling  continued,  nevertheless  the  increase 
of  British  ships  was  enormous;  in  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the 
restrictive  duties  the  tonnage  had  increased  ten  per  cent. ;  in  twenty- 
one  years  after  their  abolition  it  increased  forty-five  per  cent. 

The  first  failure  of  his  plans  did  not  dishearten  Huskisson,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  year  1824  enabled  him  to  carry  Bills  for  the  relief 
Improvement  both  of  the  wool  and  silk  trades.  The  silk  trade  had 
In  the  Bilk  been  principally  established  in  England   by  the  per- 

March  1824.  secuted  Protestauts  in  1685,  and  to  support  it  laws  had 
been  passed  excluding  from  England  foreign  silks,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  admitted  free.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
spinning  of  silk  in  the  Italian  method  had  been  introduced  by  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Lombe ;  to  protect  them  heavy  duties  were 
laid  upon  foreign-spun  silk.  The  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk  goods  was  thus  raised  in  price,  and  the  manufacture  had  lan- 
guished for  many  years,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  cotton. 
The  production  of  spun  silk  in  India,  whence  it  was  very  plentifully 
supplied,  had  lately  improved  this  state  of  things;  it  was  believed 
that  at  this  time  400,000  people  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods.  But  there  was  a  distinct  preference  for  silks  of 
French  manufacture,  and  the  smuggling  of  such  goods  into  England 
was  a  serious  damage  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  revenue.  The  silk 
manufacturers,  especially  those  about  London,  had  immediately,  upon 
Huskisson's  accession  to  office,  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  duties  on 
spun  silk,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  true  class  feeling,  were  eager 
to  exclude  foreign  manufactured  silks.  In  the  same  way  the  silk 
spinners  were  eager  for  the  removal  of  duties  upon  raw  silk,  but 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  spun  silk,  while  the  joumev- 
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men  believed  that  ruin  stared  them  in  the  face  if  foreign  manufactured 
silks  were  introduced.  Between  these  varying  interests  Huskisson 
had  to  steer  his  course.  The  duty  on  raw  silk  was  immediately 
reduced  to  threepence  from  five  and  sevenpence  halfpenny  the  pound. 
The  clamour  waa  too  great  to  allow  of  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  spun  silk,  which  were  lowered  about  half,  from  fourteen  and 
eightpence  to  seven  and  sixpence  ;  and  similarly,  though  Mr.  Huskis- 
son wished  for  an  immediate  change,  the  admission  of  foreign  manu- 
factured silks  was  postponed  for  two  years,  when  they  were  to  be 
admitted  at  an  ad,  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  outcry  against 
the  change  was  great;  the  workmen  thanked  the  House  for  the 
temporary  postponement  of  the  day  of  their  destruction ;  the  manu- 
facturers  expressed  a  hope  that  they  should  get  out  of  the  trade  before 
the  fatal  day  arrived.  But  the  event  thoroughly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  Huskisson's  plans,  and  the  truth  of  his  prophecy  that  competition 
only  was  wanted  to  enable  English  manufacturers  to  rival  the  French ; 
ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  BiU  England  exported  to  France 
£60,000  worth  of  manufactured  silk. 

The  duties  on  wool,  which  came  next  into  consideration,  were  of 
newer  creation.    In  1803  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  tax 
of  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  raised  by  Mr.  Vansittart  in  1819    ^  thJ  w™°' 
to  sixpence.     The  same  variety  of  interests  was  here   *''^'' 
at  work  as  in  the  silk  trade.     The  agriculturists  and  wool-growers 
wished  for  the  retention  of  duties  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  supply 
of  wool,  the  manufacturers,  to  whom  foreign  wool  for  certain  pur- 
poses is  an  absolute  necessity,  wished  for  free  importation,  but  for 
the  retention  of  an  export  duty  to  keep  the  price  of  English  wool 
low.     "With  perfect  justice  Mr.  Huskisson  determined  to  relieve  both 
classes.     Foreign  wool  was  admitted,  according  to  its  excellence,  at  a 
penny  or  a  haKpenny  a  pound ;  English  wool  might  be  exported  at 
a  similar  rate.    Again  the  effect  justified  his  view.     The  fear  of  a 
large  exportation  of  English  wool  proved  so  completely  groundless 
that  by  1826  only  100,000  pounds  weight  had  been  exported,  while 
40,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  had  been  introduced.     The  low 
price  of  wool  of  which  the  growers  had  complained  had  been  caused 
by  the  increase  of  the  article  in  England  and  the  general  slackness 
of  the  trade  ;  the  large  introduction  of  foreign  wool  had  enabled  the 
British  producers  to  sell  all  their  stock  at  remunerative  prices  to  be 
worked  up  with  it. 

As  befitted  the  dawning  liberality  of  the  English  legislation  the 
question  of  the  slave  trade  now  again  came  prominently  forward.     It 
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was  indeed  the  late  changes  in  commercial  legislation  which  again 
brought  it  into  notice.     Since  the  opening  of  the  Indian 
S'toT^esSoS     trade  in  April  1814  a  complete  alteration  had  taken  place 
of  slavery.  ^  ^^^  character  of  OUT  commerce  with  that  country. 

Originally  restricted  to  Indian  produce  paid  for  in  buUion,  it  had  lately 
become  much  extended ;  India  received  from  England  woollen  goods  to 
the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  strangely  enough  even  cotton 
goods,  originally  an  Indian  production,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  a 
million.  But  as  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar  were  higher  than  those 
charged  on  West  India  sugar,  India  was  practicaUy  unable  to  pay  for 
the  goods  thus  imported  with  its  sugar.  It  was  urged  in  Parliament, 
that  as  the  power  of  India  to  receive  English  goods  was  limited  only 
by  what  it  could  give  in  exchange,  one  great  source  of  purchasing 
power  was  thus  denied  it,  and  that  an  equality  of  duties  should  be 
established.  Of  course  the  West  India  interests  were  violent  in 
opposition,  but  while  objecting  to  the  change  at  present,  Huskisson 
allowed  that  the  production  of  slave  labour  was  more  costly  than 
that  of  free  labour,  and  that  slavery  was  not  only  a  crime  but  a 
commercial  mistake.  This  confession  called  the  abolitionists  again 
into  activity.  They  had  already  succeeded  in  getting  the  trade 
condemned  by  most  civilized  nations,  and  the  slave  who  touched 
English  ground  was  free ;  but  the  institution  continued  in  all  its 
severity  in  our  own  colonies.  Sir  FoweU  Buxton,  who  now  became 
the  prominent  supporter  of  abolition,  brought  in  a  resolution  (May 
15,  1823)  declaring  that  slavery  should  be  gradually  abolished 
throughout  the  British  colonies.  Gradual  abolition  presents  great 
difficulties.  It  is  not  logical,  as  slavery  is  either  right  or  wrong ;  it 
is  difficult  to  carry  out,  because  slaves  still  left  unenfranchized,  while 
others  are  freed,  are  naturally  discontented.  Canning  therefore 
distinctly  objected  to  the  motion  ;  he  declared  that  no  half  measurea 
were  possible,  and  that  as  for  immediate  abolition  the  Constitution 
of  England  was  against  it.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  resolu- 
tions declaring  the  expediency  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Effect  of  slaves  preparatory  to  freedom.      ThLs  was  followed  up 

cS^'  in  a  circular  issued  on  the  24th  of  May  1823,  ordering 

in  jam&ica.  the  Cessation  of  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field  and  of 
the  flogging  of  women.  The  circular  excited  great  anger  among 
the  planters,  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  began  to  talk  of 
independence  and  of  addressing  the  King  to  remove  Lord  Bathurst, 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  Barbadoes  the  mean  whites,  that  is, 
those  who  possessed  no  slaves  and  who  were  the  outcasts  of  society, 
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rose  in  riot,  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  chapel  of  a  missionary  who 
had  spoken  of  them  as  an  ignorant  and  depraved  class.     In  Demerara 
the  purport  of  the  circular  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  spoken  of 
by  the  planters  came  to  the  ears  of  the  negroes,  and  caused  a  rising 
(Aug.  18),  which  was  only  kept  from  becoming  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion by  the  influence  of  an  Independent  missionary  of  the  name  of 
Smith.     In  two  days  the  riot  was  queUed,  with  considerable  blood- 
shed and  nearly  fifty  executions  of  negroes.     But  the  importance  of 
the  aft'air  lies  chiefly  in  the  conduct  of  the  whites  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  island  towards  Mr.  Smith.     There  had  already  been 
some  efl-orts  made  to  injure  the  influence  of  the  dissenting  mission- 
anes,  who  had  been  most  active  in  instructing  the  negroes   and 
although  a  clergyman  of  the  EpiscopaHan  Church  who    persecution  of 
was  in  'Demerara  gave  full  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith's  mp.  smitT  ** 
excellence,  he  was  apprehended,  kept 'in  a  disgraceful  prison  for  two 
months,  and  then  died  of  his  hardships  (Feb.  6,  1824).     Before  he 
died  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  as  having  been  aware  of  the 
mtended  nsmg.     The  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  quashed  in 
England,  but  before  the  news  arrived  he  was  dead.    The  treatment 
of  Smith  in  his  imprisonment,  and  of  his  widow,  who  was  not  even 
aUowed  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  was  marked  by  great  cruelty 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  slave-owners,  who 
petitioned  that  all  missionaries  should  be  expeUed  from  the  colony 
and  prohibited  from   coming  there  for  the  future.      In  fact   they 
declared  that  any  attempt  to  improve  the  moral  or  inteDectual  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  was  undesirable  and  a  crime  against  the  planters 
The  shock  given  by  this  violent  action  to  the  pubUc  feeling  in 
England  virtually  secured  the  predominance  of  abolitionist  views 

The  years  1823  and  1824  were  thus  marked  by  a  distinct  advance  in 
hberabty  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government.    But  the  beneficent 
action  of  Huskisson's  legislation  was  postponed  during  the  foUowiuR 
year  by  a  period  of  unexampled  distress.    During  the  past  year  there 
Had   been   much   hope    of  increased  prosperity.     The   opening  of 
new  markets  in  South  America  had  excited  the  hope  of  Misery  caL* 
speedy  profi  ts,  and  introduced  a  spirit  of  rash  speculation   ^^  ^^ 
which  has  more  than  once  disastrously  afi^ected  British   mJ^"""* 
commerce.     The  consequence  was  the  very  rapid  formation  of  a  vast 
number  of  joint-stock  companies,  with  their  attendant  symptoms  of 
unprincipled  stockjobbing  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  financial 
agents  and   promoters   of  companies.     It  is   impossible  not  to  be 
reminded  of  the  similar  excitement  in  the  tim    of  t  e  South  Sea 
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Bubble, — again  acts  of  fabulous  folly  were  performed ;  it  is  said 
that  in  their  eagerness  to  get  a  sale  for  British  goods  both  warming- 
pans  and  skates  were  exported  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
Tropics ;  while  a  company  of  Scotch  milk-maids  was  formed  and 
transferred  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where,  after  conquering  the  prelimi- 
nary difficulty  of  milking  wild  cattle,  it  was  found  that  the  inha- 
bitants would  not  eat  butter,  and  preferred  the  oil  of  their  own 
country.  Though  many  schemes  to  be  carried  on  in  foreign  parts  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  secure  charters,  286  private  Bills  were 
passed  in  the  session  of  1825.  The  speculation  was  assisted  by  a 
great  apparent  profusion  of  money,  and  by  the  careless  action  of  both 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  private  provincial  banks.  In  spite 
of  signs  that  gold  and  silver  were  leaving  the  country,  the  Bank 
of  England  continued  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes,  and  the  pro- 
vincial banks  followed  its  example ;  there  was  far  too  much  paper 
money  in  the  country ;  between  June  1824  and  October  1825 
ten  millions  of  coin  and  bullion  were  exported.  At  the  same  time 
the  Bank  of  England  lowered  its  rate  of  interest.  Money  was  thus 
exceedingly  easily  obtained,  and  prices  rose  suddenly  and  very 
rapidly.  The  readiness  of  all  the  banks  to  discount  biUs  even  at 
long  dates  enabled  speculators  to  buy  up  and  hold  back  goods,  thus 
still  further  raising  the  prices.  There  was  naturally  soon  an  end  of 
this  fictitious  state  of  things.  As  the  goods  which  had  been  bought 
up  were  brought  into  the  market  their  prices  necessarily  fell ;  foreign 
speculations  could  not  produce  very  rapid  returns  ;  the  insecure  bills, 
or  those  which  had  been  discounted  at  very  long  dates,  could  not 
be  realized,  consequently  the  banks  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them  ;  the  Bank  of  England  then  took  alarm,  raised 
the  rate  at  which  it  discounted  bills,  and  contracted  the  issue  of 
bank  notes.  In  all  ways  therefore  money  began  to  get  exceedingly 
scarce  ;  firms  and  companies  began  to  break,  credit  was  shaken,  a 
run  on  the  banks  was  the  consequence.  At  length  even  the  London 
houses  were  affected,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  the  great  banking- 
house  of  Pole  &  Company,  on  which  as  many  as  forty-four  country 
banks  depended,  broke.  In  six  weeks  between  sixty  to  seventy  banks 
had  stopped  payment,  of  which  six  or  seven  were  London  houses. 

The  misery  attendant  on  these  disasters  was  so  great  that  the 
Buccegsof  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere.     The 

measiei  It  th«  bank  and  the  mint  set  hard  to  work  to  supply  notes 
Government.  and  coiu ;  160,000  sovereigns  a  day  were  turned  out, 
but  even  thus,  the  story  is  told  that  the  credit  of  the  Bank  was  only 
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saved  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  forgotten  chest  with  700,000 
one-pound  notes.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  worst  of  the  panic  was 
over,  but  during  1826  bankruptcies  continued  with  fearful  rapidity. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  some  part  of  the  late  misfortune 
was  to  be  attributed  to  bad  legislation,  and  might  be  altered,  but 
the  greater  part  arose  from  a  spirit  of  over-speculation,  over  which 
no  legislative  enactments  could  have  any  power.  The  healing 
measures  proposed  were  the  prohibition  of  the  issue  of  one  and  two 
pound  notes  ;  for  it  began  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  unre- 
stricted paper  currency  could  not  exist  with  coin,  that  in  times  ol 
prosperity  the  paper  would  be  preferred,  gold  and  silver  would  seek 
other  markets,  and  in  times  of  necessity  would  be  unprocurable. 
Many  of  the  banks  had  paid  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  but 
the  Government  risked  the  infringement  on  their  rights,  acknow- 
ledging it,  and  confessing  that  an  Act  of  indemnity  would  be  necessary. 
Secondly,  they  induced  the  Bank  directors  to  give  up  one  of  their 
privileges,  by  which  private  banking-houses  were  restricted  to  six 
partners.  Beyond  a  radius  of  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  the 
number  of  partners  was  henceforward  unlimited,  and  much  greater 
security  was  thus  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  instant  relief  oi 
commerce,  the  ministers,  unwilling  to  issue  Exchequer  bills,  because 
they  thought  that  commerce  had  better  on  the  whole  be  left  to  right 
itself,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bank  to  advance  £3,000,000  to  mer- 
chants upon  the  security  of  their  goods.  The  effect  of  these  measure? 
was  a  restoration  of  credit  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  alarm. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  the  preceding  years  had  of  necessity  been 
attended  by  extreme  sufi"ering  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  although 
they  had  on  the  whole  borne  their  privations  remarkably  well,  it  wae 
impossible,  considering  the  excited  temper  of  the  times,  mots  and 
to  avoid  riots.    These  were  as  usual  directed  principally    bA*^^Si 
against  machinery,  which  was  still  ignorantly  regarded  ^v^^  i82«. 
by  the  artisans  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  misery.     The  riots  were 
very  widely  spread,  every  power-loom  in  Blackburn  was  smashed, 
the  operatives  in  Manchester  held  stormy  meetings,  and  in  Car- 
lisle,   Staflfordshire,   and    Norfolk  uproars    took    place.       To    the 
miseries  caused   by  depression   of  trade  were  added  those  of  an 
unfavourable  season  ;  the  sunmier  of  1826  was  marked  by  a  very 
severe  drought.     On  all  grounds,  therefore,  the  ministers  thought  it 
their  duty  to  introduce  some  measures  which  should  Temporary 
tend   to   the  lowering   of   the  price   of  com  ;    it  was   J^J^JJiJ.*** 
ordered  that  com  in  bond  in  the  warehouses,  wait-   M*y2«,  isae. 
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ing  till  prices  should  rise  to  the  level  which  aUowed  importation, 
should  be  released  at  once  and  sent  into  the  market,  and  that 
Government  should  be  authorized  to  import,  within  a  space  of  two 
months,  500,000  quarters  more.  BiUs  to  this  effect  were  passed 
through  the  House,  having  been  earnestly  pressed  forward  because 
the  Parliament  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  and  had  the  ministers 
been  obHged  to  open  the  ports  without  leave,  their  conduct  would 
have  been  unconstitutional  and  would  have  required  an  Act  of 
indemnity.  But,  after  all,  their  efforts  were  unavailing  ;  prices  rose, 
so  that  on  the  Ist  of  September  the  legal  price  was  reached  ;  but  as 
it  was  only  when  the  average  price  was  above  a  certain  point  that 
com  was  admitted,  and  a  month  must  elapse  before  that  average 
tould  be  taken,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  forestall  the  time  and 
open  them  at  once.  The  new  Parliament  assembled  in  November, 
and  remained  a  fehort  time  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
required  indemnity. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to  one  other  important 
caxming's  topic,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  finishing  stroke  to 

vigoroTu  poucy  Canning's  foreign  policy.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
DerSS*^*  he  had  always  declared  that  any  attack  on  Portugal 
would  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  entrance  of  England 
into  the  war.  The  French  troops  still  occupied  Spain,  and  in  the  civil 
war  which  was  continued  in  that  country  the  royalists  had  been  joined 
by  several  regiments  of  the  Portuguese  army.  In  spite  of  urgent 
demands  and  repeated  promises  that  these  deserting  troops  should  be 
disbanded,  they  were  aUowed,  if  not  encouraged,  by  the  Spanish 
royalists  to  make  inroads  into  constitutional  Portugal.  The  Princess 
Regent  applied  to  England  for  assistance ;  Canning  at  once  acted 
vigorously  according  to  his  principles.  At  first  the  information 
given  was  not  accurate,  but  on  Friday  the  8th  of  December  precise 
information  arrived,  and  Canning  could  triumphantly  assert  in  the 
House— "On  Saturday  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to 
a  decision,  on  Sunday  that  decision  received  the  sanction  of  his 
Majesty,  on  Monday  it  was  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  this  day  (Tuesday)  on  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  the  troops  are  on  their  march  for  embarkation."  It  was  plain 
to  all  men  that  the  honour  of  England  was  safe  in  such  hands, 
and  proof  was  afforded  to  all  Europe  that  England  had  distinctly 
broken  from  her  old  connections,  and  that  her  sympathies  were 
on  the  side  of  political  freedom  and  national  independence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  changes  worked  by  Canning  and 


by  Huskisson,  and  the  decided  preponderance  of  the  more  liberal- 
minded  members  of  the  Cabinet,  were  regarded  with   DivWonin 
favour   by  aU  their  colleagues.      Personally  distaste-  tt»«»i°i«tey. 
ful    to    many    of    them    because    of   their    want    of   aristocratic 
connection,   the    innovating    character  of    their  policy,   and    their 
views,  which  were  closely  assimilated  on  most  points  to  those  of 
the  Whigs,  separated  them  entirely  from  the  representatives  of  the 
old  Tory  party.     They  seem  to  have  had  but  one  point  in  conmion 
—  their    opposition    to    parliamentary  reform.      Lord    Liverpool's 
Government   had   from   the    first  been   one   of  compromise.     One 
of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  day,  which  had  already  caused  the 
fall  of  more  than  one  ministry,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  from  the 
list  of  Cabinet   questions,   and   it   had  been  agreed  that  Catholic 
emancipation  should  stand  entirely  upon  its  own  merits.    But  this 
was  a  point  on  which  men  felt  very  keenly,  and  there  had  thus 
arisen  a  complete  division  in  the  ministry ;  on  the  one  side  were 
ranked  the  followers  of  Canning,  including  such  men  as  Huskisson, 
Wellesley,  Robinson,  Sturges-Boume,  and  Lord  Palmerston;  and  on 
the  other  the  high  Tory  or  Protestant  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Liverpool  himself,  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and, 
although  he  was  regarded  as  less  bigoted,  Peel.     How  great  the  split 
between  the  parties  was  is  made  plain  not  only  by  the  strong  if  deco- 
rous language  to  be  found  in  Lord  Eldon's  correspondence,  but  by  the 
more  outspoken  expressions  of  Palmerston  in  his  private  letters.    In 
the  election  of  1826,  though  himself  a  member  of  the  ministry,  Pal- 
merston had  been  opposed  at  Cambridge  by  Goulboum  (also  one  of  the 
administration),  and  aU  the  influence  of  the  Tory  section  had  been 
used  against  him.     In  a  letter  describing  the  effects  of  that  election, 
he  says,  "As  to  the  commonplace  balance  between  Opposition  and 
Government,  the  election  wiU  have  Httle  effect  upon  it.    The  Govern- 
ment are  as  strong  as  any  government  can  wish  to  be,  as  far  as  regards 
those  who  sit  facing  them  ;  but  in  truth  the  real  Opposition  of  the 
present  day  sit  behind  the  Treasury  bench.     It  is  by  the  stupid  old 
Tory  party,  who  bawl  out  the  memory  and  praises  of  Pitt,  while  they 
are  opposing  al]  the  measures  and  principles  which  he  held  most  im- 
portant, it  is  by  these  that  the  progress  of  the  Government  m  everj- 
improvement  which  they  are  attempting  is  thwarted  and  opposed. 
On  the  CathoUc  question,  on  the  principles  of  commerce,  on  the  com 
laws,  on  the  settlement  of  the  currency,  on  the  laws  regulating  the 
trade  in  money,  on  colonial  slavery,  on  the  game  laws,  which  are  mti- 
mately  connected  with  the  moral  habits  of  the  people ;  on  all  these 
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questions,  and  everything  like  them,  the  Government  find  support 
from  the  Whigs  and  resistance  from  their  self-denominated  friends." 
"Uliile  again,  speaking  ot  the  foolish  obstruction  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  he  writes  of  his  colleagues  in  most  unmeasured  terms :  "  I 
can  forgive  old  women  like  the  Chancellor,  spoonies  like  Liverpool, 
ignoramuses  like  Westmoreland,  old  stumped-up  Tories  like 
Bathurst,  but  how  such  a  man  as  Peel,  liberal,  enlightened, 
and  fresh-minded,  should  find  himself  running  in  such  a  pack 
is  hardly  intelligible."  It  is  plain  that  a  Government  thinking 
80  differently  on  the  most  important  topics  of  the  day  must  have 
been  near  its  dissolution.  It  was  held  together  in  fact  only  by  the 
nijjgg,  o,  tact  and   personal   influence   of  Lord  Liverpool ;  and 

Lord  Liverpool,    wheu,  on  the  17th  February,  the  Premier  was  found 

Feb   1827  . 

struck  with  an  apoplectic  fit  it  was  certain  that  a 
ministerial  crisis  must  arise. 

The  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  new  permanent  Government 
Difflcaities  was  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  two  great  questions 

fomation  o/»  which  wcre  expected  to  occupy  the  session.  One  of  these 
new  miniBtry.  was  a  chauge  in  the  com  laws,  and  an  attempt  to  bring 
them  inore  into  harmony  with  the  new  commercial  views  of  Huskis- 
son  and  his  friends ;  the  other  the  Catholic  emancipation,  on  which 
already  the  existing  Cabinet  was  so  much  divided.  The  constant  repe- 
tition of  temporary  measures  required  by  the  existing  state  of  the  law, 
Necessity  of  a  ^^  fluctuation  of  prices,  and  the  consequent  suffering  of 
change  in  the  the  poor,  proved  to  those  who  were  not  pledged  to  the 
interests  of  the  landowning  and  agricultural  party  that 
some  alteration  in  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  com  was  neces- 
sary. With  much  care  Canning  and  Huskisson,  although  both 
were  too  ill  to  allow  of  personal  communication,  had  arranged 
a  joint  measure,  by  which  foreign  corn  might  be  imported  free 
of  duty,  to  be  warehoused  and  admitted  to  the  market  for  home 
consumption,  regardless  of  the  price  of  com,  on  the  payment 
of  duties  varying  in  accordance  with  a  certain  scale;  when 
wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  the  duty  was  to  be  one  shilling, 
and  to  increase  two  shillings  with  every  decrease  of  one  shilling  in 
price.  The  Bill  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  April,  during  the  interval 
it  was  thought  decent  to  allow  for  the  possible  restoration  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  health.  It  did  not  come  on  in  the  Upper  House  till  after 
the  new  Govemment'  was  formed,  but  it  was  there  thrown  out  in 
favour  of  an  amendment  produced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  declar- 
ing that  foreign  com  should  not  be  taken  out  of  bond  till  com  had 
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reached  sixty-six  shillings.  The  object  of  the  Bill,  which  was  to 
supply  foreign  corn  whenever  the  sale  of  it  was  remunerative,  was 
thus  entirely  frustrated  and  the  BiU  abandoned. 

It  was  during  the  same  period,  while  the  Government;  was  in 
abeyance,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  question  was  zncreMiiig 
brought  on.  The  settlement  of  this  question  in  one  tte*caSoUc**' 
way  or  other  had  become  almost  a  necessity.  It  has  qaeition. 
been  seen  how  Pitt  was  compelled,  by  fear  of  the  old  King's 
health,  to  give  up  a  cause  which  he  undoubtedly  regarded  as  just, 
and  how  the  obstinacy  of  George  III.  upon  the  same  point  had 
ruined  Lord  Grenville's  ministry.  During  Mr.  Perceval's  ministry, 
which  was  formed  on  the  avowed  principle  of  withstanding  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  war  afforded  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  alleging  that  the  time  was  inconvenient  to  move  so 
critical  a  question  ;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  had,  by 
means  of  an  organization  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  Catholic 
committee,  kept  their  claims  before  the  world,  waiting  till  a  favour- 
able time  should  come.  Lord  Liverpool  had  found  it  impossible,  as 
already  stated,  to  form  a  ministry  unanimous  on  the  point,  and  year 
after  year,  as  Bills  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  were  introduced  in  the 
House,  Castlereagh  and  Canning  had  been  seen  supporting  them  in 
opposition  to  most  of  their  colleagues. 

In  Ireland,  meanwhile,  the  question  had  naturally  become  the 
watchword  of  parties,  and,  like  every  other  political   DiitnrbMCM 
question  in  that  country,  had  assumed  a  national  form  ^  i"i»»*- 
and  was  leading  to  a  division  of  races.     Both  the  Protestant  Orange 
Lodges   and   the   Catholic  Associations  of  White  Boys  had  again 
sprung  into  existence,  and  so  great  was  the  disorder  that  in  1822  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  suspended.      At  the  same  time,  in 
agreement  with  the  uncertain  and  half-hearted  policy  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Government,  Lord  Wellesley,  a  favourer  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
was  made  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Plunkett  (in  whose  hands  the  chief 
management  of  Catholic  parliamentary  affairs  was)  Attorney-General, 
but   yoked  to  Mr  Goulboum,  who  was  a  strong  anti-Catholic,  as 
Chief  Secretary.     The  hopes  of  the  Irish,  not  unreasonably  raised  by 
ihese  appointments,  were  disappointed.     Received  upon   paunre  of 
his  arrival  with  every  sign  of  admiration  and  attach-   2SSlS«tt«iL 
ment,  before  long  Wellesley  was  publicly  assaulted  and   was. 
pelted  in  the  theatres.     He  had  attempted,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  passionate  Irishmen  of  both  parties,  to  foUow  a  cool 
and   impartial   policy.      His   chief  object   was    to   suppress  secret 
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societies  and  to  compel  all  parties  to  submit  quietly  to  the  law.  By 
the  use  of  very  stringent  measures,  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  by  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  allowed  him  to 
establish  where  necessary  something  nearly  equivalent  to  martial 
law,  he  had  succeeded  in  weakening  the  secret  societies  and  in 
lessening  the  amount  of  crime;  he  thus  earned  for  himself  the 
hearty  dislike  of  the  extreme  Catholics.  At  the  same  time  the 
restraint  which  he  put  upon  the  Orange  societies  and  Protestant 
demonstrations  roused  the  extreme  Protestants  to  fury,  so  that  riots 
took  place  in  Dublin  which  could  only  be  checked  by  the  military. 
He  thus  laid  himself  open  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
ultra- Protestants  of  England,  who  urged,  with  a  show  of  truth,  that 
he  had  proved  himself  ineflScient,  and  that  it  was  plain  that  lenity 
and  conciliatory  measures  would  not  produce  the  expected  effect. 
And  now,  seeing  that  their  hopes  in  their  Lord-Lieutenant  were 
Formation  of  not  realized,  and  wishing  to  gain  favour  with  classes 
AModAUon!  *^  whom  secret  societies  were  abhorrent,  the  Catholic 
1823.  party  of  Ireland,  under  the  leadership  of  O'Connell,  set 

on  foot  the  great  organization  known  as  the  Catholic  Association, 
which,  while  it  held  aloof  from  secret  societies,  and  kept  itself  as  fai 
as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  was  inspired  as  completely 
with  fanaticism  as  any  of  its  predecessors  had  been.  Its  avowed 
object  was  the  preparation  of  petitions  to  Pariiament ;  but  it  held 
regular  sessions,  had  its  committee  of  grievances,  ordered  a  census  of 
the  population,  and  exacted  a  tax  known  as  the  Catholic  rent.  The 
effect  of  this  Association  was  for  a  time  to  alienate  the  Catholics  of 
England,  and  to  make  the  question  a  more  distinctly  national  one, 
and  by  1825  the  Association  had  become  so  formidable  that,  by  a 
large  majority,  a  Bill  was  passed  rendering  it  illegal  and  attempting 
to  dissolve  it.  The  Bill  declared  that  political  associations  were 
incapable  of  adjournment  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  incapable  of 
having  corresponding  societies,  of  levying  contributions,  or  of  requir- 
ing oaths.  The  dissolution  of  the  Association  was  only  nominal,  a 
new  Association  was  immediately  formed,  and  the  Catholic  body  were 
advised  to  proceed  by  all  political  and  legal  means. 

The  Catholics  had  in  fact  gained  a  very  important  step  in  compel- 
Rejection  of        ling  Parliament  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  Asso- 

the  Cfttholio  4.*  T,  1  .<•  . 

EtUefBiiL  ciation.     It  was  no  longer  possible  to  postpone  the 

was-  consideration  of  their  claims,  and  in  March  1825,  Sir 

Francis  Burdett  brought  in  what  was  called  a  Relief  Bill,  of  which 
O'Connell,  entirely  falsely,  claimed  to  be  the  chief  author.     Besides 
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the  Bill  for  the  reUef  of  disabilities  there  were  two  subsidiary  Bills, 
the  one  raising  the  CathoUc  franchise  to  £10  instead  of  £2,  which  was 
thought  to  be  a  sop  to  the  Protestants,  the  other  to  supply  a  State 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  by  which  it  was  thought  the  other 
party  might  be  pleased.    Freed  from  the  dread  of  the  Association,  the 
English  partisans  of  the  Catholic  claims  used  all  their  influence  and 
eloquence  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  con- 
siderable  majority.    Its  fate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  different.    It 
there  encountered  an  opposition  verging  upon  the  unconstitution^; 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  adopting  all  his  lather's 
old  scruples,  declared,  in  distinct  allusion  to  his  probable  succession 
to  the  throne,  that  under  no  circumstances  and  in  no  position  would 
he  assent  to  such  a  Bill.      He  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  rejection  by 
a  majority  of  forty-eight.    The  Duke's  action  was  highly  popular ;  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  feeUng  of  the  majority  of  EngUshmen 
was  against  the  Catholics.    The  plea  that  the  Coronation  Oath  stood 
in  th?way  of  the  royal  assent  to  such  a  Bill  no  longer  found  defenders 
except  with  the  extremest  Tories,  but  the  feeling  of  race  which  had  been 
excited,  the  fear,  not  wholly  ungrounded,  that  a  measure  so  anxiously 
desired  by  the  priests  must  hide  some  considerable  advantage  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  occasional  rash  declaration  of  some  funous 
partisan  that  obedience  to  the  Papal  See  was  superior  to  any  earthly 
obedience,  made  the  majority  of  those  who  were  not  guided  by  reason 
and  principle  desire  to  retain  the  disabilities  which  still  existed 

The  effect  of  their  defeat  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  to  dishearten 
the  CathoUcs,  on  the  contrary,  they  took  courage  at  their  success  in 
the  Commons,  and  were  only  eager  if  possible  to  complete  theiJ 
triumph  before  the  accession  of  the  bigoted  Duke  of  York  should 
throw  a  fresh  obstacle  in  their  way.    A  CathoUc  petition   Ejj«ctton  of 
was  therefore  prepared,  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  pre-   „goniUoii. 
sented  during  the  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool,  proposing  at   ^  i-  ""• 
the  same  time  a  resolution  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  reqmred  imme. 
diate  and  earnest  attention.    But  an  election  had  taken  place  smce  the 
last  Bill  had  been  introduced,  and  the  anti-Catholic  feebng  had  appa- 
rently gained  ground  in  the  new  ParUament ;  in  spite  of  all  the  support 
which  Canning  could  give  it,  the  resolution  was  rejectecL     It  was  the 
last  defeat  the  champions  of  emancipation  were  destined  to  meet. 

While  Canning  was  thus  defeated  on  the  two  questions  he  had 
most  at  heart,— the  improvement  of  the  corn  laws  and    canning  Priia* 
the  Catholic  emancipation,-he  found  himself  called   ^^J;  ^^ 
upon   to    undertake    the    duties  of   Prime    Minister. 
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There   was   indeed    no   one   in   the   existing    ministry    who   could 
well  compete  with  him,  and  the  popular  voice  at  once  nominated 
him  as  Lord  Liverpool's  successor.     Yet  from  the  first  it  was  clear 
that  his  appointment  implied  a  complete  change  of  ministry.    It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  opponents  in  the  Cabinet,  whether  on 
aristocratic  and  personal  or  on  political  grounds,  would  consent  to 
serve  under  him.     The  King,  who  had  lately  been  drawing  more 
towards  the  anti-Catholic  party,  himself  hesitated,  but  when  a  cabal 
of  Tory  Lords  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  their  support  should 
he  appoint  Canning,  his  mind  was  at  once  made  up  to  resent  the 
affront,  and  Canning  was  sent  for.     His  appointment  was  followed 
by  the   resignation   of  all  the  most  important  members    of   the 
ministry  ;  Wellington,  R.  Melville,  Eldon,  Bathurst,  Westmoreland, 
Bexley,   and   Peel,   chiefly   on   account   of   the    obligations    under 
which  he  felt  as  member  for  the  Protestant  University  of  Oxford, 
with  several  less  important  ministers,  withdrew.     As  Canning  was 
willing  to  consent  that  the  Catholic  question  should  still  remain 
open,   this  great  defection  seems  to  show  how  clearly  defined  his 
general  liberal  tendencies  had  become.    From  among  his  own  friends 
Canning',  new      ^^^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^®  Tories  as  would  still  serve  with  him,  by 
nJ^atry.  the  27th  of  April  a  new  Government  was  formed.     The 

Duke  of  Clarence,  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(Jan.  5,  1827)  heir-presumptive,  was  made  Lord  High  Admiral 
Copley,  made  Lord  Lyndhurst,  became  Chancellor,  Lord  Dudley,  a 
very  able  though  eccentric  man,  went  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr. 
Robinson  became  Lord  Goderich,  and  led  the  party  in  the  Upper 
House  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Sturges-Boume  went  to  the 
Home  Office,  Mr.  Huskisson  remaining  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 
first  appointments  were  however  provisional  ]  so  also  was  Canning's 
own  acceptance  of  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
new  Prime  Minister,  after  the  secession  of  his  colleagues,  was 
received  with  such  marked  approbation  by  the  Whigs,  that  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  his  coalition  with  them  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time;  and  as  they  would  require  their  fair  share  in  the 
administration,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  some  of  the  high  places  in 
hand,  or  only  provisionaUy  filled.  As  far  as  the  support  of  parties  in 
tlie  House  went,  the  union  between  the  Canningites  and  the  Whigs 
was  accompHshed ;  Brougham,  Burdett,and  Tiemey  sat  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  house ;  but,  although  Lord  Lansdowne  had  already 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  Canning  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete 
the  fusion  of  parties  in  the  ministry.     After  the  Easter  holidays. 
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during  which  the  ministry  were  got  together,  little  business  of  public 
importance  was  transacted,  and  the  session  was  spent  in  a  series  of 
vehement  attacks  and  personalities  directed  against  Canning  by  his 
old  friends.    The  only  fact  of  importance  was  the  failure  of  the  Com 
Bill  in  the  Upper  House,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.    In 
July,  to  the  relief  of  all  parties — for  the  bitter  feelings  lately  excited 
had  rendered  the  session  an  unusually  disagreeable  one— Parliament 
was  prorogued.     On  the  8th  of  the  next  month  Can-    ^^^^  ^^ 
ning  died  of  an  illness  caught  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke   canning, 
of  York,  and  rendered  worse  by  the  effects  of  the  con-   '^°*^"  *'  ^ 
stant  attacks  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  acting  upon  his  sensi- 
tive nature.    Thus  was  prematurely  terminated  a  change  in  the 
position  of  parties  which,  by  uniting  the  moderate  Tories  and  the 
Whigs,  and  placing  the  united  forces  under  the  command  of  so  able  a 
leader  as  Canning,  seemed  full  of  promise  for  the  constitutional 
advance  of  England. 

The  death  of  Canning  was  felt  to  be  a  national  loss.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  to  render  his  funeral  private,  vast  crowds  jj^^^^^y^^  ^^^ 
attended,  and  Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  doing  him  poucy  of 
honour.  It  was  only  the  exclusive  chque  which,  like 
Chatham,  he  had  broken  through  which  retained  its  enmity  and 
regarded  him  to  the  end  as  a  renegade  adventurer.  His  title  to  great- 
ness can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Adorned  with  the  richest  gifts  of 
body  and  mind,  a  noble  and  attractive  presence,  overflowing  wit,  and 
a  majestic  eloquence,  he  showed  himseK  an  essentially  practical  states- 
man. On  most  subjects  his  views  were  large  and  liberal;  by  his 
assistance  his  friend  Huskisson  was  enabled  to  launch  England  upon 
a  fresh  course  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  by  so  doing  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  under  which  the  people  were  groaning.  As  a  foreign 
minister  he  enabled  the  country  to  assume  a  great  place  among 
nations.  Two  principles  formed  the  bases  of  his  policy— peace,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  native  country,  which  he  regarded  as  indissolubly 
connected  with  its  national  individuality.  He  thus  broke  from  the 
trammels  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  set  on  foot  the  poUcy  of  non- 
intervention, which,  though  its  misuse  has  much  destroyed  its  credit, 
is,  when  the  dignity  of  the  country  is  properly  supported,  the  true 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  a  people  at  once  desirous  to  secure  peace  and 
to  allow  to  other  nations  the  opportunity  of  working  out  their  own 
development,  and  of  securing  that  national  freedom  of  action  which 
it  claims  for  itself.  There  were  undoubtedly  inconsistencies  in  his 
political  views.     Like  his  successor,  Peel,  he  belonged  to  a  transition 
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time,  and  had  a  mind  capable  of  growth.  Several  remnants  of  his 
early  political  creed  hung  about  him  to  the  last.  He  was  always  a 
firm  opponent  to  parliamentary  reform ;  while  supporting  con- 
tinually the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  he  would  listen  to  no  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  relaxation  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ;  and  he 
always  upheld  the  repressive  measures  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  his  youth  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  Revolution,  against  which  all  the  weapons  of  his  wit  had  been 
directed,  and  that  he  was  the  favourite  disciple  of  Pitt  at  the  time 
when  that  minister's  energies  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  revolutionary  and  Jacobinical  tendencies  ;  while,  in  his  prime, 
temperate  reform  had  become  so  connected  with  the  exaggerated  views 
of  the  radical  reformers,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  states- 
man trained  as  Canning  had  been  should  object  to  measures  which 
might  open  a  door  to  the  admission  of  so  violent  a  flood  of  change. 

Though  its  chief  was  gone,  it  was  determined  to  continue  the 
ministry  which  Canning  had  formed  on  the  same  principle  of  com- 
promise on  the  subject  of  Catholic  reform.  The  King  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  take  any  decided  step  one  way  or  the  other, 
ooderich'f  and  fixed  upon  Lord  Goderich,  a  colourless  man,  as  best 

"*^°^^-  fitted  to  carry  on  the  system.    The  changes  necessary 

were  few,  but  some  of  them  important  for  the  future.  Lord  Qode- 
rich's  own  place  was  taken  by  Huskisson ;  Lord  Lansdowne  accepted, 
at  the  King's  personal  request,  the  Home  Office  ;  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  Canning  had  held,  was,  with  some  want  of 
wisdom,  considering  the  connection  of  the  Canningites  and  Whigs, 
given  to  Mr.  Herries,  a  Tory,  an  appointment  which  at  once  shook 
the  administration.  Another  important  nomination  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  immediately  upon  Canning's  death,  was 
without  difficulty  persuaded  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army, 
showing  how  far  personal  enmity  had  been  the  cause  of  his  previous 
resignation.  The  accession  of  these  two  Tories  was  at  the  time 
regarded  as  a  sure  augury  for  the  early  break  up  of  the  Cabinet. 
"  Before  six  months  are  over,"  said  Lord  Anglesey,  who  had  been 
the  agent  in  securing  Wellington's  adhesion,  "he  will  trip  up  all 
your  heels."  These  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled.  A  quarrel 
broke  out  about  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  to  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  was  to  be  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
position  naturally  belonged  to  Mr.  Herries,  but  Tiemey  and  Huskis- 
son appear  to  have  secured  the  appointment  of  Lord  Althorp  without 
Mi;  Herries'  knowledge^  ^ov.  29),     Both  Huskisson  and  Herri«s 
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sent  in  their  resignation ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  them  both, 
and  Lord  Goderich,  unable  to  take  a  firm  course  in  the  matter,  sent 
in  his  own  resignation,  which,  after  he  had  once  weakly  withdrawn 
it,  was  finally  accepted  (Jan.  8,  1828).  After  seven  months  of  use- 
less life  the  abortive  ministry  expired. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  successor  for  Goderich. 
Lord  Harrowby  declined  the  position.  Huskisson,  who  was  thought 
of,  was  supposed  unable  to  lead  the  Commons,  and  the  King,  weary 
of  compromise,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  Tories,  and,  at  the 
advice  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  applied  to  the  Duke  of  weuington 
Wellington,  whose  supposed  firmness  of  character  in-  ^jj^ter. 
spired  him  with  confidence.  But  even  yet  George  Jan.  i828. 
attempted  to  postpone  the  final  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question ; 
the  conditions  he  laid  on  Wellington  were  only  to  avoid  a  union 
with  Lord  Grey  and  to  establish  a  lasting  Government.  The  Duke 
therefore,  in  spite  of  his  late  conduct,  asked  and  received  the  adhesion 
of  Dudley,  Palmerston,  Huskisson,  and  some  others.  The  Whigs  of 
the  late  Government  naturally  retired,  and  in  their  place  the  Tories 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government  resumed  office.  In  fact  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reconstitute  the  Liverpool  Cabinet.  Mr.  Huskisson 
declared  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  Canningites  was  a  guarantee  that  that  minister's  policy  would 
be  continued,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  accession  of 
Wellington  to  the  premiership  was  in  fact  a  Tory  triumph,  and  such 
it  speedily  proved.  In  a  very  few  months  an  opportunity,  arising 
from  a  slight  difference  of  opinion,  enabled  the  Duke  to  insist  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  with  him  the  rest  of  Canning's 
party  left  the  ministry,  and  the  Government  was  constituted  entirely 
on  a  Tory  basis  (May). 

The  continuation  of  Canning's  policy  in  some  way  or  other  was 
Indeed  almost  a  necessity,  but  the  way  in  which  his   piap^tyof 
plans  were  completed  by  Wellington  would  hardly  have   the  mrurii 
satisfied  Canning.     He  had  died,  leaving  unfinished  in   *^* 
the  hands  of  his  successors  one  of  the  most  difficult  diplomatic 
questions  which  he  had  undertaken.    For  six  years  a  war,  marked  by 
extreme  barbarity,  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Turks  and  their 
Greek  subjects.     It  will  be  remembered  that  on  this  point  the  Czar, 
who  regarded  himself  as  the  natural  protector  of  the  Greeks,  and  who 
nourished  the  traditional  desire  of  conquest  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
had  found  himself  at  variance  with  his  own  principles.     His  mind 
was  divided  between  a  wish  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  of  ex- 
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tending  his  influence  over  Turkey,  and  his  love  of  legitimacy,  which, 
as  chief  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  constantly  upheld,  and  which  seemed 
to  forbid  him  to  take  the  part  of  insurgents  against  their  legitimate 
sovereign.     Lengthened  conferences  between  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been   held  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
France  and  Austria,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  English   policy,  both 
with  regard  to  the  constitutionalists  of  Spain,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  colonies,   had 
shown  themselves  eager  upon  the  side  of  legitimacy,  and  where 
Austria  especially  had  expressed  a  constant  wish  that  the  Greeks 
should  be  treated  merely  as  insurgents.     Supported  therefore  by  the 
advice  of  Austria,  and  trusting  to  the  well-known  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Mahomedan  rule  in  Turkey  which  existed  among  the  Tories 
in  England,  the  Porte  had  refused  to  listen  to  any  offers  of  media- 
tion.    Nor  did  it  seem  possible  that  the  English  ministry,  anxious  at 
once  to  prevent  Kussia  from  attacking  Turkey  and  yet  to  save  the 
Canning.  Greeks,  could  intervene  with  any  hope  of  honourable 

^rfliTr/bject     ^T^'T'     ^*  ^*'**  '"^  ^^^'^^  ^"^   opening  occurred,  and 
the  hope  was  raised  in  Canning^s  mind  that  these  two 
apparently  contrary  objects  might  be   obtained.     The  provisional 
government  in  Greece  in  its  despair  made  a  formal  appeal  to  the 
English,  and  showed  itself  quite  as  fearful  of  the  warlike  views  of 
Russia  as  Turkey  itself,  in  the  belief  that  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with 
Turkey  would  ensure  its  own  immediate  destruction.     The  English 
minister  now  thought  it  possible  to  bring  the  conferences,  from  which 
he  had  hitherto  held  quite  aloof,  under  his  own  hand  in  London. 
The  course  of  events  tended  to  assist  his  plan.     In  1825  the  con- 
ferences at  St.  Petersburg  broke  up  without  action,  the  other  powers 
having  refused  to  join  Russia  in  mediation.     It  was  the  conduct  of 
Mettemich,  who  dreaded  before  all  things  any  tampering  with  the 
principles   of   legitimate  sovereignty,   and    constantly  abetted  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Porte,  which  had  rendered  the  mediation  futile. 
Thus  thwarted  in  his  plans,  and  feeling  that  his  failure  was  due  to 
Mettemich,  the  Czar  found  a  point  of  union  with  Canning  in  their 
dislike  to  the  Austrian  minister.     England  was  represented  at  Con- 
stantinople by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  by  his  skilful  management 
the  ambassadors  of  the  two  courts  there  began  to  draw  together ;  and 
at  last,  in  November  1825,  Canning  had  a  triumphant  proof  of  the 
success  of  his  policy  and  of  the  importance  of  England,  when  all  the 
ministers  of  the  great  powers  in  London  confessed  that  they  saw  no  way 
out  of  their  difficulty  but  by  English  intervention.     This  favourable 
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state  of  things  was  for  the  moment  crossed  by  the  death  of  Alexander 
(Dec.  1,  1825).     The  view  which  his  successor  Nicholas  would  take 
became  in  the  last  degree  important ;  Canning,  with  great  wisdom 
chose  Wellington — opposed   indeed   to   his  policy,   but  personally 
acceptable  to  the  Russian  Czar— as  his  special  ambassador  to  take  the 
royal  congratulations  upon  the  new  Emperor's  accession,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  if   possible.      The  appointment  met  with 
universal  approbation  ;  even  Mettemich  believed  that  in  the  hands 
of  Wellington  the  question  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  his 
views.     It  was  with  much  surprise  and  anger  that  the  Turks  and 
Austrians  heard  that,  on  the  4th  of  April,  an  arrangement  had  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Courts  of  England  and  Russia.    -^^^ 
Taking  advantage  of  the  very  moderate  claims  of  the   between 
Greeks,  who  demanded  no  more  than  to  be  placed  on  EuSa  *  "** 
the  same  footing  as  the   Danubian  Principalities,  re-   -^priiisM. 
maining  as  self-governing  but  dependent  vassals  of  the  Turkish 
Govemment,  the  English  minister  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
signature  of  a  protocol  embodying  a  plan  for  peaceful  interven- 
tion. 

The  cause  of  Greek  independence  had  already  excited  enthusiasm 
in  England,  many  volunteers  had  joined  the  armies,   EnthmiMm 
and  money  had  been   subscribed   for  them.      In   this   f"®"«^ 

,1.-,,  .  -1.1  n-n...  Independence 

enthusiasm  Canning  in  ms  heart  fully  joined;  from  in  England, 
early  youth  one  of  his  favourite  dreams  had  been  the  independence 
of  that  race  to  which  as  an  ardent  lover  of  the  classics  he  felt  he  owed 
80  much.  But,  true  to  his  principles,  and  determined  to  maintain  the 
strict  neutrality  oi  England,  he  had  done  his  best  to  check  any  active 
assistance  to  the  insurgents.  According  to  his  view  it  was  necessary 
that  England  should  intervene  with  clean  hands,  and  as  the  friend 
of  both  parties.  He  was  also  in  constant  dread  of  the  watchfulness 
of  his  Tory  enemies,  fearing  lest  any  sign  of  too  great  favour  to 
Russia  should  enable  them  entirely  to  thwart  his  plans.  Neverthe- 
less the  knowledge  of  the  approaching  intervention  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Greece  in  England,  and  men  and  money 
were  poured  in  considerable  quantities  into  the  peninsula.  Lord 
Cochrane,  the  most  dashing  and  adventurous  of  English  sailors  had 
joined  the  insurgents  with  an  American  frigate,  General  Churchill 
took  command  of  their  armies,  yet  their  destruction  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  Egyptians,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  had  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  enemies ;  their  fleet,  which  was  little  better  than  a  body 
of  pirates,  was  swept  from  the  sea;  Missalonghi  was  for  the  third  time 
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taken,  and  in  spite  of  General  Churchill's  efforts,  Athens  and  the  Acro- 
polis had  fallen.  If  the  protocol  was  to  be  of  any  use  the  time  for  acting 
upon  it  had  arrived.  The  allies  received  a  great  accession  of  strength 
when,  after  a  visit  of  Canning  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1826,  the 
French  Government  and  the  King  himself  entered  heartily  into  their 
plans.  It  was  plain  that  for  the  second  time  Canning  had  struck 
a  severe  blow  at  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  April 
1827  the  three  powers  proceeded  to  act  with  renewed  strength. 
They  demanded  an  immediate  armistice,  pointed  out  that  the  war  did 
Turkey  refuaes  ^^t  Seem  to  be  approachiug  its  conclusion,  that  it  caused 
SLi;Sl*d"  y  ^Interference  with  the  traffic  of  the  yrorld,  and  that  in 
the  auies.  the  interests  of  Europe  it  must  cease.     Almost  of  course 

Aprui827.  ^y^^  Turks,  still  trusting  to  Austria,  and  still  unable  to 
believe  in  the  changed  posture  of  England,  rejected  this  demand. 
Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  French,  which 
no  doubt  agreed  with  Canning's  own  wishes,  the  protocol  was  changed 
The  Treaty  iuto  a  treaty  known  as  the  Treaty  of  London,  signed 
wMeqJeSuy  ^u  the  6th  of  July  by  Lord  Dudley,  Count  Lieven,  and 
ligned.  >the  Prince  of  Poliguac.     In  strict  accordance  with  the 

tenns  of  the  protocol,  it  set  forth  the  necessity  of  European  action, 
it  stated  the  terms  which  must  be  given  to  Greece,  and  which  went 
no  further  than  establishing  its  self-government  under  Turkish 
supremacy  and  saddled  with  a  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  declared 
that  none  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  sought  territorial  increase  or 
commercial  advantages.  Fear  of  Russian  aggrandizement  was  thus 
withdrawn,  the  intervention  was  at  first  to  be  purely  friendly ;  but 
secret  articles  went  on  to  say  that,  if  the  intervention  were  rejected, 
more  stringent  means  must  be  used  to  oblige  its  acceptance  both  by 
one  party  and  by  the  other,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  show 
countenance  to  Greece,  by  acknowledging  her  as  a  belligerent  power, 
and  establishing  consuls  at  her  ports.  It  was  not  expressly  stated 
what  the  further  means  of  coercion  were  to  be.  A  month  was  given 
to  the  Porte  for  consideration  of  the  terms  offered.  If  no  answer, 
or  an  unfavourable  answer  came,  the  secret  articles  were  to  be  put 
into  execution.  If  the  armistice  was  refused  by  the  Turks,  the 
allied  squadrons  then  in  the  Mediterranean  were  to  unite,  to  enter 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  Greeks,  and  to  intercept  all  ships 
freighted  with  men  and  arms  destined  to  act  against  the  Greeks, 
whether  from  Turkey  or  from  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
carefully  to  avoid  hostilities.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Canning  could 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  his  last  measure  of  peace  policy 
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and  non-intervention  without  having  recourse  to  war.  When  the 
affair  had  reached  this  point  he  died,  and  the  completion  of  his  work 
fell  into  weaker  and  less  competent  hands. 

In  August,  a  joint  note  having  been  again  sent,  and  aU  satisfactory 
answer  having  been  entirely  refused  by  Reis  Effendi,  the 

mi-r...  ,  .,  -.  Attempt  of  the 

luriasn  minister,  consuls  were  appointed  according  to  aiiies  to  compel 
the  treaty,  and  the  fleets  ordered  to  compel  the  armistice.  '^^  »™i«tice. 
The  execution  of  this  delicate  duty  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Codring- 
ton  on  the  part  of  the  English,  to  the  French  Admiral  de  Rigny,  and 
to  Count  Heyden,  who  commanded  the  Russian  fleet.  Twenty-eight 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  ships  of  war  lay  in  Navarino  Bay  awaiting  fresh 
reinibrcements  from  Egypt.  Had  the  union  taken  place,  the  combined 
fleets  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  would  have  entirely  destroyed  the  Greek 
Government  then  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  have  swept  away  what 
remained  of  the  Greek  fleet.  The  allies  appeared  before  Navarino, 
explained  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  was  in  command,  the  negotiations 
which  were  proceeding,  and  declared  that  the  Turkish  fleet  should 
not  sail  Ibrahim,  nothing  daunted,  while  asserting  that  he 
would  take  orders  from  his  own  sovereign  only,  pledged  him- 
self, on  the  25th  of  September,  that  the  fleet  should  remain 
quiet  for  twenty  days  to  enable  him  to  receive  an  answer  from 
ConstarMnople.  In  spite  of  this  promise,  Codrington,  who  had 
withdrawn,  heard  on  the  1st  of  October  that  the  fleet  had  left 
harbour.  He  at  once  went  to  meet  it,  and  turned  back  the  first 
squadron  he  encountered.  On  the  13th  the  combined  fleets  were  in 
front  of  Navarino.  Then  Ibrahim  in  anger  let  loose  his  troops  on 
the  wretched  people,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  allies  terrible  scenes 
of  barbarity  were  enacted.  Codrington,  though  \\ith  difficulty,  kept 
himself  in  restraint,  but  on  the  20th  his  fleet  sailed  into  the  harbour, 
to  say  that  they  would  convoy  the  Turkish  ships  to  Turkey,  the 
Egyptian  ehips  to  Egypt.  They  found  the  Turks  and  Egyptians 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  and  ready  for  battle. 
Strict  orders  were  given  not  to  fire  unless  the  enemy  Navarino. 
proceeded  to  hostilities,  and  Codrington,  bringing  his  ^•^'^'"^t. 
ship  close  to  that  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  opened  communications 
with  him.  Meanwhile,  a  boat  from  the  Dartmouth  was  fired  upon,  and 
a  cannon  shot  was  fired  against  the  French  flag-ship.  In  spite  of 
this  Codrington  went  on  parleying  till  his  pilot  was  shot  by  his  side 
and  a  broadside  fired  upon  his  ship.  The  battle  then  began  in  earnest, 
and  in  four  hours  the  hostile  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed. 
The  news  of  the  victory  was  received  with  delight  in  France  and 
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Russia,  and  at  first  with  triumph  in  England,  where  at  the  instant 
cjoderich'i  Sir  Edward  Codrington  met  with  the  full  aDnroval  of 

Inaction  rendert    +1,  „  ri  ^      i.       xt  .1       1  ■•  •  ,   .  ^r      '  "-•  ^^ 

the  victory         ^^^  (jrovemment.     None  the  less  did  it  present  to  the 

nugatory.  weak  and  tottering  Cabinet  of  Lord  Goderich  difficulties 

of  the  gravest  kind.  The  peaceful  policy  of  their  late  chief  had 
ended  in  a  fierce  and  destructive  battle  ;  they  hardly  knew  whether 
to  accept  the  whole  responsibility  of  it  or  not.  At  all  events  they 
did  not  follow  up  the  blo\^  or  act  with  any  vigour  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  effect  of  this  delay  was  to  strengthen  in  Constantinople 
the  belief  that  the  union  between  the  three  powers  was  not  hearty, 
and  to  encourage  the  Turks  in  their  obstinacy.  The  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Constantinople  were  apprehended,  the  Porte  determined  on 
war,  demanding  that  the  allies  should  refrain  entirely  from  inter- 
fering on  the  Greek  question,  pay  the  fleet,  and  indemnify  the  Sultan 
for  his  losses.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  ambassadors,  before  they 
had  left  Constantinople,  which  they  did  upon  the  8th  of  December, 
nothing  could  be  gained  beyond  an  offer  of  a  general  amnesty  to  the 
Greeks.  Had  the  allied  fleets  proceeded  at  once  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  the  wish  both  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  and  of  Codrington, 
it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Greece,  and  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  at  least  one  part  of  the 
London  Treaty,  by  saving  Turkey  from  the  invasion  of  Russia,  which 
now  became  inevitable.  As  it  was,  England  had  in  fact  only  handed 
the  country  up,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  fleet,  to  the  hands 
Wellington  ^^  ^^^t  power.  The  weakness  of  the  Goderich  Govem- 
Iman'^e'iJth  "^^""^  prevented  such  efficient  action,  and  the  acces- 
Ttirkey.  siou  of  Wellington  to  office  rendered  it  still  more  im- 

"^*-  possible.     True  to  his  Tory  traditions,  while  pretending 

to  continue  the  policy  of  Canning,  he  fell  back  upon  the  words  of 
the  London  Treaty,  which  were  no  doubt  intended  to  be  pacific. 
The  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  on  the  29th  of  January 
1828,  mentioned  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  somewhat  disparaging 
terms  as  "the  untoward  event,"  which  it  was  hoped  would  not 
be  foUowed  by  further  hostilities,  and  the  Duke  himself  declared 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  an  independent  and 
powerful  state  was  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  this  country.  In 
fact,  he  suffered  the  matter  again  to  fall  back  into  negotiations. 
England  kept  out  of  war,  and  Russia  was  allowed  to  overrun 
Turkey,  to  take  Adrianople  (Aug.  20,  1828),  and  from  thence  to 
dictate  terms  which  left  the  Porte  for  ten  years  at  least  defence- 
less  in   their  hands.     Among  the  terms  demanded  by  Russia  was 
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necessarily  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  limits  were  arranged 
by  the  three  powers  in  London.  Neither  Turkey  nor  Greece  were 
allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter;  the  frontiers  were  fixed,  and  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  established  ;  the  crown  for  a  while 
went  begging;  it  was  declined  by  the  Saxon  Prince  John,  and 
by  Prince  Leopold  (May  1830),  subsequently  King  of  the  Belgians, 
nor  was  it  till  the  year  1832  that  Otho  of  Bavaria,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
was  found  to  undertake  a  post  which  offered  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  and  but  very  little  honour. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  no  doubt  first  caUed  to  the 
Premiership  for  the  purpose   of  continuing  as  far  as 
possible  the  system  of  the  Tories.     His  conduct  as  wemngtJn°i 
head  of  the  Government  was  so  peculiar  that  it  would    <*o'«"^«'^*- 
scarcely  have  been  tolerated  in  a  less  influential  man.     He  regarded 
hifl  office   as   he   would  have   regarded    a    military   command, — a 
trust  not  lightly  to  be  laid  down.     He  fought  till  his  opponents 
became  irresistible  and  then  suddenly  retreated,  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  resign  office  on  account  of  his  defeat.     This  view 
of  his  duty  had  the  same  practical  results  as  the  most  determined 
place-hunting,   and   reduced   his   Government   to    that   most   dan- 
gerous form  of  weakness  which  consists  in  driving  opposition  to 
irresistible    extremes,    and    then    suddenly   yielding    to    pressure. 
This  peculiar  tendency  to  give  up  his  opinion  and  yet  retain  office 
was  visible  at  the  very  outset      He  had  taken   the  Premiership, 
although  a  few  months  before  he  had  declared  himself  wholly  unfit 
for  it ;  he  had  formed  a  mixed  Government,  though  his  views  and 
those  of  the  King  were  in  favour  of  a  united  one.     His   ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
next  concession  was  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and   Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.     In  the  first  session  of  1828,  Lord   J°2^'*"**° 
John  Russell  moved  for  a  Committee  upon  those  Acts.   ^^  ^*^- 
Canning  had  always  withstood  their  repeal ;  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel 
were  known  to  share  the  late  minister's  opinion.    But  when  a  majority 
of  forty-four  in  a  lull  House  decided  in  favour  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
Committee,  the  leaders  of  the  Government  accepted  their  decision, 
and  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  substitution  of  a  declara- 
tion that  the  incoming  office-holder  would  do  nothing  to  injure  the 
Church,  instead  of  the  old  sacramental  test.     After  a  lengthened  and 
bitter  opposition,  led  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  Upper  House,  the  Bill 
was  carried.     The  old  Chancellor's  view  of  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment was  very  unfavourable.    "  They  began  in  the  Commons,"  he 
said,  "  by  opposition,  and  then  ran  away  like  a  parcel  of  cowards." 
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The  second  important  Bill  of  the  session  was  the  Com  Bill,  to  be 
The  Corn  Biu  Substituted  for  that  which  Wellington  had  himself  suc- 
P*""^  ceeded  in  throwing  out  in  the  preceding  session.     Here 

again  he  yielded  to  circumstances.  Entirely  leaving  his  previous 
standing-ground,  the  Premier  now  supported  the  Bill  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  of  duties  on  a  graduated  scale  as  that  he  had  pre- 
viously thwarted.  The  fixed  point  in  the  scale  was  a  few  shillings 
higher,  but  in  principle  the  Bill  was  identical. 

No  doubt  the  necessity  for  such  concessions  was  very  irksome  to 
The  resignation  the  Duke,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  an  opportunity 
^JhifMendi.  ^^^^  occurred  for  ridding  himself  of  the  more  liberal 
May  1828.  members  of  his  Cabinet,  whose  pressure  he  had  been 

unable  to  resist.  On  a  trivial  question  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
seats  of  two  disfranchised  boroughs  Huskisson  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  vote  against  his  colleagues.  It  had  been  before  settled  that 
the  question  should  not  be  a  Cabinet  one;  but  Huskisson,  while 
still  under  excitement,  thought  it  right  to  send  the  Duke  a  letter 
offering  to  retire  should  the  Premier  wish  it.  The  Duke  seized  his 
opportunity,  treated  the  letter  as  an  absolute  resignation,  would 
listen  to  no  explanation,  and  obliged  Huskisson  to  resign.  With 
him  went  Palmerston,  Dudley,  Lamb,  and  Grant ;  their  places  were 
filled  with  Tories,  and  the  Government  seemed  at  length  thoroughly 
homogeneous. 

Yet  the  establishment  of  this  Tory  Cabinet  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  far  greater  concession  than  any  of  the 
Bmancipation  preceding  oues,  in  the  passage  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
qiiMtton.  pation  Bill.     The  Government  had  been  constituted  as 

far  as  possible  on  a  Protestant  basis.  It  was  known  that  the  King 
was  strong  in  his  anti- Catholic  propensities.  Although  a  small 
majority  in  the  Commons  had,  on  the  8th  of  May,  declared  in  favour 
of  bringing  the  question  to  a  settlement,  and  although  both  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Prime  Minister  had  confessed,  while  opposing  the 
motion  successfully  in  the  Lords,  that  they  saw  no  way  at  present  out 
of  the  great  difficulty,  thereby  apparently  implying  a  wish  for  a 
settlement,  the  declarations  both  of  Wellington  and  of  Peel  gave 
little  hope  of  any  relaxation  of  the  disabilities.  But  meanwhile 
events  were  occurring  which  rendered  some  settlement  obviously 
necessary.  There  was  indeed  a  general  and  growing  feeling  that 
a  question  which  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  had  ruined  more 
than  one  Cabinet,  which  was  in  fact  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds 
at  the  time  of  every  new  ministerial  arrangement,  and  which  had 
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kept  Ireland  permanently  uneasy,  could  no  longer  be  left  uncertain. 
Events  were  now  occurring  in  Ireland  which  would  have  rendered 
the  further  postponement  of  the  settlement  little  short  of  madness. 

The  agitation  in  that  country,  which  had  almost  subsided  during 
the  administration  of  Canning,  a  well-known  supporter   j,^^^,^ 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  which   had  only  slightly    JJ^J^^^-^  ^ 
revived  during  Goderich's  administration,  broke  out 
again  in  full  force  when  the  hostile  ministry  of  Wellington  came 
into  office.     The  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  Association  would 
expire  in  the  coming  July,  and  meanwhile,  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  organization  remained  alive. 
The  last  general  election  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Association  to  a  new  and  irresistible  source  of  power  ;  it  had  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  priests  was  in  some  cases  stronger  than  that  of 
the  landlords.     In  their  eagerness  to  secure   their  parliamentary 
influence,  the  landlords  had  followed  the  disastrous  plan  of  breaking 
up  their  estates  into  small  forty  shilling  freeholds,  taking  advantage 
of  the  low  franchise  which  existed  in  Ireland.     Several  instances  had 
occurred  in  which  the  tenantry  had  broken  loose  from  their  landlords, 
and  at  Waterford,  among  other  places,  they  had  proved  themselves 
too  strong  even  for  the  great  Beresford  interest.     What  had  then 
been  done  in  a  few  instances  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Association 
to  carry  out  in  a  large  scale,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  votes  of  those  who  were  known  as  the  Irish  "forties"  in  the  coming 
general  election.     The  anger  of  the  proprietors  thus  assaulted  in 
their  strongholds  was  very  great,  and  class  animosity  reached  a  terrible 
pitch.     The  power  of  the  Association  was  soon  brought  to  the  test 
With  the  rest  of  the  Canningites,  Grant,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  had  resigned  ;  his  place  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald, member  for  Clare,  whose  re-election  thus  became  *  necessary. 
Aware  that,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  excluding  the  Government 
candidate,  the  election  of  a  Protestant  representative  would  be  of  no 
great  value  to  them,  the  Association  determined  to  strike  a  great  blow, 
and  to  bring  forward  O'Connell  himself  to  dispute  Mr.    EiecUon  of 

"  ^   i.  tL.  0  Connell 

Fitzgerald's  seat.  His  triumph  was  complete  ;  alter  a  ,^„  ^^^ 
few  days'  polling  Mr.  Fitzgerald  withdrew.  But  more  J^^e  i828. 
wonderful  and  more  terrible  than  his  mere  success  was  the  admirable 
discipline  and  order  with  which  it  was  obtained.  Lord  Palmerston 
thus  narrates  the  event :— "  The  event  was  dramatic  and  somewhat 
sublime.  The  Prime  Minister  of  England  tells  the  CathoUcs  in  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  liords  that  if  they  will  only  be  perfectly 
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quiet  for  a  few  years,  cease  to  urge  their  claims,  and  let  people  forget 
the  question  entirely,  then  after  a  few  years  perhaps  something  may 
be  done  for  them.     They  reply  to  this  advice,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  it  is  given,  by  raising  the  population  of  a  whole  province  like 
one  man,  keeping  them  within  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  by  strictly  legal  and  constitutional  means  hurling  from  his  seat 
in  the  representation  one  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  of  the   King. 
There  were  30,000  Irish  peasants  in  and  about  Ennis  in  sultry 
July,  and  not  a  drunken  man  among  them,  or  only  one,  and  he  an 
Englishman  and  a  Protestant,  O'Connell's  own  coachman,  whom 
O'Connell  had  committed  upon  his  own  deposition  for  a  breach  of 
the  peace.     No  Irishman  ever  stirs  a  mile  from  his  house  without  a 
stick,  but  not  a  stick  was  to  be  seen  at  the  election.    One  hundred 
and  forty  priests  were  brought  from  other  places  to  harangue  the 
people  from  morning  to  night,  and  to  go  round  to  the  several  parishes 
to  exhort  and  bring  up  voters.  ...  All  passed  off  quietly.     The 
population  of  the  adjoining  counties  was  ou  the  move,  and  large 
bodies  had  actuaUy  advanced  in  echelon,  as  it  were,  closing  in  upon 
Ennis,  the  people  of  one  viUage  going  on  to  the  next,  and  those  of 
that  next  advancing  to  a  nearer  station,  and  so  on.*'    The  sheriff  and 
his  assessor  declared  that  the  election  was  legal,  the  only  obstacle  to 
O'Connell's  appearance  in  the  House  being  the  oaths  he  would  have 
to  take  on  his  admittance.      It  was  determined  to  foUow  up  the 
success.     O'Connell  declared  that  Catholic  representatives  must  be 
elected  for  aU  the  counties  of  Ireland.     The  funds  of  the  Association, 
which  assumed  its  old  form  in  July  on  the  expiration  of  the  sup- 
pression law,  were  partially  devoted  to  the  support  of  those  on  whom 
the  vengeance  of  the  landlords  fell;  and  not  content  with  declaring 
the  necessity  of  the  election  of  Catholic  members,  the  Association 
drew  up  cfertain  pledges  to  be  required  of  all  future  CathoHc  candi- 
dates.   These  consisted  in  a  promise  to  be  the  determined  opponents 
of  the  ministry  of  Wellington  and  Peel   till   it  granted   CathoUc 
emancipation,  to  support  religious  and  civil  liberty,  to  procure  a 
repeal  of  the  Subletting  Act  (which  was  an  attempt  to  restrain  the 
minute  subdivision  of  property),  and  to  support  a  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  power  the  Association  had  already  exhibited,  and  its  determi- 
nation to  have  those  representatives  whom  it  should  elect  thus  closely 
bound  to  pursue  the  line  of  conduct  it  dictated,  much  increased  the 
inflnanca  of  th«  dread  with  which  it  was  regarded.  Symptoms  were 
A«.oci»uon.        already  visible  of  the  influence  it  might  exert ;  only  ten 
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days  after  the  establishment  of  the  pledges  (Aug.  2),  Mr.  Dawson, 
Peel's  brother-in-law,  and  himself  in  the  Administration,  after  a  lively 
picture  of  the  enormous  power  of  the  Association,  concluded  with 
the  unexpected  assertion,  that  as  this  power  could  not  be  crushed  it 
ought  to  be  conciliated.  Coming  from  such  a  source  the  assertion 
was  received  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  was 
winning  its  way.  Consequently  the  efforts  of  the  Association  were 
pressed  forward  with  redoubled  zeaL  Parochial  clubs  were  estab- 
lished, and  great  aggregate  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Shiel,  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters,  thus  describes  the 
condition  of  Ireland  under  its  influence : — "  Does  not  a  tremendous 
organization  extend  over  the  whole  island]  Have  not  all  the  natural 
bonds  by  which  men  are  tied  together  been  broken  and  burst 
asunder?  Are  not  all  the  relations  of  society  which  exist  elsewhere 
gone?  Has  not  property  lost  its  influence?  Has  not  rank  been 
stripped  of  the  respect  which  should  belong  to  it  ?  Has  not  an 
internal  government  grown  up,  which,  gradually  superseding  the 
legitimate  authorities,  has  armed  itself  with  a  complete  domination  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are  alienated  from 
the  State,  and  that  the  CathoUc  gentry  and  peasantry  and  priest- 
hood are  all  combined  in  one  vast  confederacy?"  His  description 
was  true;  the  Association  was  omnipotent,  and  in  nothing  did  it 
show  its  power  so  much  as  in  the  complete  restraint  it  held  over  the 
excitable  people.  Faction  and  faction  fights  disappeared  ;  crime  of  a 
graver  sort  almost  vanished ;  and  though  the  people  were  drilled  and 
brought  into  something  resembling  military  organization,  although 
they  were  eager  to  know  against  whom  they  were  to  fight,  the 
influence  of  the  Association  restrained  them  from  all  demonstrations 
likely  to  provoke  hostilities,  and  on  one  occasion  a  few  words  from 
O'Connell  at  once  broke  up  and  dispersed  a  body  of  50,000  men. 
This  was  the  more  admirable  as  the  temper  of  the  Protestants  had 
naturally  been  roused,  and  Brunswick  clubs  had  sprung  up,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Orange  organization,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  self-restrained  as  the  Catholics.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  Duke  was  painfully  making  up  his  mind  to  his  retreat.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  action  was  that  he  became  absolutely  silent ;  so 
complete  was  his  silence,  that  Mr.  Shiel  thus  describes  the  situation  : 
— "  The  minister  folds  his  arms  as  if  he  were  a  mere  indifferent 
observer,  and  the  terrific  contest  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
only  afforded  him  a  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  his  official 
leisure;  he  sits  as  if  two  gladiators  were  crossing  their  swords  for 
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his  gratification :  the  Cabinet  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  box 
in  a  theatre  from  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  may  survey  the 
Redgnatioiiof  t)U8ine88  of  blood."  Indeed,  so  strangely  reticent  was 
Lord  AngiMey.  the  Duke,  that  he  ceased  to  correspond  at  all  with  his 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  Unin- 
structed  from  home,  Lord  Anglesey,  who  was  a  Liberal,  and  inclined 
to  the  emancipation,  naturally  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  Government  almost 
treacherous  from  the  indirect  support  he  gave  to  the  Liberals,  while 
his  chief  in  London  was  supporting  the  opposite  party.  The  in- 
evitable consequence  was  that  he  shortly  committed  an  indiscretion 
which  necessitated  his  recall.  His  place  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  a  strong  Tory. 

Peel,  the  most  influential  member  of  the  ministry  next  to  the 
Premier,  had  already,  since  the  Clare  election,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
Pe«i  and  ^ion  that  the  solution  of  the  question  could  no  longer  be 

tof^^Tf  postponed,  and  that  only  one  form  of  solution  was  pos- 
the  cathouc  sible.  The  election  of  Catholics,  while  still  unable  to 
queition.  ^^^  -^^  Parliament,  would  deprive  Ireland  of  its  repre- 

sentation. So  important  an  event  as  O'Connell's  election  could 
not  possibly  pass  unnoticed  and  the  question  be  left  unmoved. 
With  the  present  House  a  high-handed  repression  of  the  Association 
was  impossible  ;  were  it  attempted  by  a  new  House  a  civil  war  was 
inevitable  :  there  remained  but  a  third  course— to  give  way.  Early 
in  August  1828,  Peel  had  stated  this  opinion  forcibly  to  the  Duke, 
and  told  him  that  he  considered  that  an  attempt  to  settle  the  Catholic 
question  was  a  lesser  evil  than  to  continue  to  leave  it  open  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  wished  himself  to  resign,  and  to  leave  the  bringing  in 
of  the  measure  to  other  hands.  Although  aware  of  the  penalty  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  this  change  of  opinion,  the  attacks 
to  which  he  should  be  subject,  and  the  loss  of  friends,  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  by  Wellington,  who  felt  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Government  without  him,  to  retain  his  place.  Peel's  representations 
had  had  their  effect  upon  the  Duke's  mind,  and  he  was  by  degrees 
becoming  convinced  that  further  obstniction  was  impossible.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  he  learned  to  see  that  his  choice  lay  between  the 
reconquest  of  Ireland,  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  or  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics.  He  could  not  hesitate  which  of  the  three  to  choose. 
But  though  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  colleague  were  made  up, 
great  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  their  plans,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  temper  of  the  King,  who  had  now  begun  to 
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declare  that  he,  like  his  father,  was  troubled  with  conscientious 
scruples.  At  length,  in  January,  the  King  consented  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  before  the  Cabinet.  The  two  ministers  found 
little  or  no  opposition,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  in  hand  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question.  Accordingly,  in  the  royal  speech  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  (Feb.  5),  it  was  stated  that  measures  must 
first  of  all  be  taken  to  establish  authority  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Association,  and  that  then  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  altering  the  laws  so  as  to 
remove  civil  disabilities  from  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects.  The 
speech  came  as  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  high  Tories,  but  immediate 
discussion  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  ministry  tiU  the 
actual  Bill  could  be  introduced  in  its  completed  form.  Meanwhile 
the  preliminary  measure  for  the  destruction  of  the  Association  was 
brought  in.  Its  necessity  was  however  forestalled  by  the  clever 
tactics  of  the  Irish,  who  dissolved  their  Association  before  the  Bill 
obtained  the  force  of  law.  Having  declared  his  change  of  opinion. 
Peel,  who  throughout  acted  as  honourably  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  his  seat  for  Oxford, 
which  he  no  doubt  owed  chiefly  to  his  supposed  anti-Catholic  views. 
The  events  of  the  election  proved  that  he  was  right,  the  seat  was 
contested  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  was  elected  by  a  considerable 
majority.     Peel  found  a  seat  at  Westbury. 

The  coast  seemed  now  clear  for  the  great  measure,  but  the  King  made 
a  final  stand.  The  very  day  before  the  Bill  was  to  be  oppo«ition  of 
introduced  (March  4),  he  sent  unexpectedly  for  Wei-  *^Kin«- 
lington,  Lyndhurst,  and  Peel,  declared  he  had  been  misunderstood, 
withdrew  his  sanction,  and  asked  what  they  now  intended  to  do 
about  Ireland.  In  fact  he  had  been  incessantly  worked  on  by 
the  Tory  Lords  who  had  access  to  him  ;  and,  weak  and  miserable, 
apparently  thought  that  the  fear  of  offending  him  might  even 
yet  postpone  the  measure.  Peel  at  once  declared  that  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  resign.  The  Duke  and  the  Chancellor 
expressed  the  same  intention,  and  they  left  the  presence  of  the  King, 
who  bade  them  a  most  friendly  farewell,  in  the  belief  that  the  ministry 
was  at  an  end.  Late  at  night  Wellington  received  a  letter,  in  which 
the  King  said  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  forming 
another  ministry,  and  begged  them  to  remain.  Knowing  his  weak 
character,  it  was  only  on  receiving  express  leave  to  declare  that  the 
measure  was  brought  in  with  his  consent  that  they  agreed  to  remain, 
and  it  was  with  the  assertion  that  he  was  acting  in  full  accordance 
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with  the  King's  wishes  that  Peel  began  his  speech.    The  proposed  Bill 
totroductionof    ^^  ^^  *  Sweeping  but  simple  character.     It  substituted 

2^6  1829      *  ^^^  ^^^"^  ""^  ""^^^  ^''''  *^®  ^^^  ^^^^8  of  supremacy, 
aUegiance,  and  abjuration ;  thus,  if  a  Catholic  bound 
himself  to  support  the  State  and  not  injure  the  Church,  he  could 
sit  in  either  House  of  Parlian:ent,  had  a  perfect  equaUty  with  his 
Protestant  neighbours,  and  was  eligible  for  aU  offices,  civil,  miHtary, 
or  municipal,  with  the  exception  of  the  office  of  Regent,  of  Lord 
ChanceUor,  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  or  royal  commissioner  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Scotland.     From  offices   connected  with  the 
Church,  or  participation  in  Church  patronage,  he  was  naturally  ex- 
cluded.    The  second  point  of  the  Bill  was  the  position  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Roman  Church.     It  was  to  be  left  as  a  dissenting  community, 
unendowed  and  unrestricted,  but  the  use  of  episcopal   titles,  the 
increase  of  monks,  and  the  introduction  of  more  Jesuits,  were  for- 
bidden.     This  Bill  for  the  remission  of  all  restrictions  was  to  be 
coupled   with  another  for  the  establishment  of  certain  eecurities, 
the  chief  of  which  consisted  in  the  raising  of  the  franchise  to  £lo! 
In  a  long  and  careful  speech  Peel  explained  his  views,  and  vindi^ 
cated  his  change  of  poHcy.      The  same  course  was  pursued  by 
WelHngton  in  the  Upper  House,  where  he  aUeged  that  the  chief 
grounds  for  his  present  conduct  was  his  horror  of  civil  war  which 
he  regarded  as  inevitable.      "I   am   one  of  tfiose   who   have  pro- 
bably passed  a  longer  period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  pnncipally,  I  may  say,  in  civU  war,  and  I  must  say  this 
that  if  I  could  avoid  by  any  sacrifice  whatever  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  saciifice 
my  life  m  order  to  do  it.     There  is  nothing  which  disturbs  property 
and  weUbeing  so  much,  which   so   deteriorates  character  as  civil 
war,  and  that,  my  Lords,  would  have  been  the  event  to  which  we 
must  have  looked,  that  the  means  to  which  we  must  have  had 
recourse."    As  was  natural,  there  was  a  strong  opposition,  but  in 
both  Houses  Canningites,  Whigs,  and  Ministerialists  combined  to 
sweU  the  majority ;   on  the  first  reading  it  numbered  188,  on  the 
second  180.     Not  one  amendment  was  carried  in  Committee,  and  the 
BiU  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  178  in  a  House  of  452.     In  the 

?rif  182T'"*'    "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  favourably  received,  and  on 
P       29.  the  10th  of  April  it  was  passed  on  the  third  reading  by 

213  to  209.  There  was  yet  one  more  struggle,  in  which  the  King 
played  a  pitiful  part.  Lord  Eldon  relates  two  interviews  he  had 
with  him,  m  which  George  seemed  inclined  to  deny  that  he  had  ever 


authorized  his  ministers  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  to  represent  him- 
self as  forced  to  consent  by  repeated  threats  of  resignation.  Lord 
Eldon  was  honest  enough  to  say,  after  he  had  seen  written  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  King's  consent  had  been  given,  and  that  it 
could  not  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  interview  closed  in  the  midst 
bi  petulant  and  childish  exclamations  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
King.  Lord  Eldon  probably  hoped  that  in  spite  of  what  he  had  said 
there  might  be  still  some  delay,  but  the  royal  assent  was  at  once 
given,  and  the  Bill  became  law  on  the  14th  of  April. 

The  Bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders 
passed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  with  it.  The  conduct  of  O'Connell,  who  o'conneu 
quietly  allowed  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  caused  much  JJi'J^a^f 
surprise.  "  The  forties"  had  been  his  best  supporters,  he  w»  union, 
had  pledged  himself  in  the  strongest  language  to  support  their 
claims,  but  he  quietly  allowed  them  to  be  disfranchised.  It  was 
strange  how  little  commotion  so  sweeping  a  measure  produced.  A 
few  of  the  more  advanced  reformers  of  England  regarded  it  as  an 
enormous  price  paid  for  a  still  greater  advantage.  But  in  fact  the 
quarrel  had  been  rapidly  assuming  the  form  of  a  division  of  races, 
and  the  English  Catholics,  without  whom  the  measure  could  not 
have  been  carried,  were  far  more  anxious  for  the  equality  of  their 
Church  than  for  the  enlargement  of  Irish  liberty.  To  O'Connell  the 
question  assumed  a  different  shape.  Although  he  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  quiet  Ireland,  he  by  no  means 
intended  that  such  should  be  the  case.  With  him  the  question  was 
far  more  Irish  than  Catholic,  as  was  soon  made  evident  by  his 
conduct.  He  presented  himself  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  (May 
15),  and  offered  to  take  the  new  oath,  but  as  he  had  been  elected 
while  the  old  law  was  in  force,  it  was  held  that  he  was  still  under  its 
requii-ements.  With  excellent  temper  and  ability  he  argued  his  case, 
which  was  however  given  against  him,  and  a  new  writ  for  Clare  was 
issued.  His  return  was  unopposed  (July  30),  yet  he  allowed  himself 
the  utmost  freedom  of  language,  abused  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
invective  the  English  Government,  and  gave  it  clearly  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  meant  to  continue  the  struggle  till  it  should  end  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  These  preliminary  operations  took  so  much 
time  that  it  was  not  till  the  next  session  that  he  could  take  his  seat. 
From  this  time  onwards  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  a  good  cause  ;  he  sank  into  the  position  of  a  demagogue, 
exciting  the  people  for  an  impracticable  object,  which  he  must  have 
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known  no  English  statesman  or  English  Parliament  could  possibly 
grant. 

The  interest  of  this  Catholic  Bill  had  been  so  absorbing  that  little 
Wellington'.  else  had  been  thought  of,  but  when  that  obstacle  was 
foreign  poUcy.  Q^^e  cleared  away,  there  was  room  to  consider  what  was 
equally  important,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  in  which 
there  was  much  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  raise 
a  belief  that  where  Wellington  could  act  without  pressure  his 
sympathies  were  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Castlereagh  rather 
than  wita  that  of  Canning.  While  holding  strictly  to  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  he  appeared  to  use  it  so  as  to  throw  its  advan- 
tages almost  entirely  upon  the  side  of  aibitrary  power.  It  was  the 
affairs  of  Portugal,  of  Greece,  and  of  France  which  chiefly  required 
his  attention. 

John  VI.  had  at  length  come  back  from  South  America  to  attempt 
Aflain  of  to  establish  his  power  in  Portugal  in  1821.     During  his 

Porttigai.  absence  Brazil  declared  itself  independent,  and  put  Don 

Pedro,  John's  son,  upon  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Emperor.  On 
the  death  of  John  in  1826,  Don  Pedro  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal  also.  He  had  to  choose  between  his  South  American  and 
his  European  dominions.  He  preferred  to  remain  in  Brazil  He 
therefore  gave  a  constitution  to  his  Portuguese  subjects,  and  then 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  young  daughter  Maria.  For  a  while 
his  sister  acted  as  Regent,  but  in  February  1828  Don  Pedro  thought 
it  better  to  quiet  his  ambitious  brother  Miguel  by  appointing  him 
Regent,  and  guardian  of  his  niece,  to  whom  he  was  to  be  ultimately 
married.  Miguel  always  declared  his  intention,  as  was  of  course  his 
duty,  to  uphold  the  constitution,  which'  had  been  supported  by 
English  troops  sent,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  orders  of  Canning, 
but  had  been  opposed  by  a  strong  party  of  absolutists,  and  had  not 
produced  any  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country. 
The  priests,  the  nobility,  and  the  soldiery  were  deeply  infected  with 
dislike  to  the  constitution.  In  January  1828,  just  after  Wellington 
had  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  Miguel  had  visited  England  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  understood,  of  studying  the  working  of  the 
constitution,  and  had  voluntarily  declared  that  if  he  violated  the 
constitution  in  his  own  country  he  should  be  a  perjured  usurper. 
After  some  delay  he  accepted  the  constitutional  oath,  but  with 
circumstances  which  made  it  doubtful  even  then  whether  he  intended 
to  keep  it.  So  obvious  were  the  signs  of  his  intention  to  usurp  the 
throne,  that  wlien  Wellington  determined  to  recall  the  English  troops 
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as  though  their  duty  was  now  completed,  the  English  ambassador 
on  his  own  authority  retained  them.     Their  retention  was  but  tem- 
porary.    On  the  2nd  of  April  they  were  recalled,',although  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  had  been  suddenly  dissolved  in  the  middle  of  March ; 
for  Wellington,  clinging  to  the  narrowest  interpretation  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  held  that  the  troops  were  sent  to  guard  Portugal 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  not  to  be  used  in  party  quarrels.    Their 
departure  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  open  riots  in  favour  of 
the  absolutists.     Restrained  for  a  short  time  by  the  threat  that  all 
the  ambassadors  would  leave  his  Court,  on  the  3rd  of  May  Miguel 
began  to  throw  away  disguise.   He  summoned  the  three   ^^^^^^  ^ 
ancient  estates  of  the  realm  instead  of  the  new  consti-   the  throne, 
tutional   Parliament,  and  signed  the  decree  as  King       ^ 
Miguel  I.     This  act  of  usurpation  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  ministers  except  those   of  Spain  and   Rome.     A  violent 
reaction  set  in,  the  uneducated  masses,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
clergy  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  raised  a  general  cry  against  the 
Freemasons,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  Liberal  party.    While 
Miguel  was    planning    his    usurpation    of  the  throne  the  act  of 
abdication  on   the   part  of   Don    Pedro    was    finally    completed, 
and   the  young    Queen    set   sail   for   Europe.      She   was  at  first 
intended  to  visit  her  uncle    the    Emperor  of  Austria ;    but  the 
news  of  what  had  happened  in  Portugal  induced  her   Queen  Maria 
guardians  to  bring  her  to  England,  where  she  was  re-   Jf^Ji^^^** 
ceived  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a  queen  both  by  8«pt- 1^828. 
the  ministers  Wellington  and  Aberdeen,  and  by  King  George  himself. 
Meanwhile  the  government  of  the  reactionists  in  Portugal  had  been 
marked  by  much  violence  and  contempt  of  law.     In  the  beginning  of 
October,  in  the  prisons  of  Lisbon  alone,  there  were  2400  prisoner,  of 
whom  1600  were  confined  for  political  crimes.     The  total  number  of 
prisoners  throughout  the  kingdom  amounted  to  upwards  of  15,000, 
among  whom  were  forty-two  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
seven  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  so  unrestrained 
was  the  wickedness  of  Miguel  that  he  even  attempted  the  life  of  his 
sister,  the  late  Regent,  because  she  refused  to  give  up  to  him  some 
of  her  jewels. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Lisbon  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  recall  of  the  English  minister  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
young  Queen  on  the  other,  appeared  to  be  in  accordance   weuin«t<m'i 
with  the  strictest  rules  of  neutrality.     At  the  same  time    t^epSncipu  of 
it  was  obvious  that  that  neutrality  as  yet  had  been    nentyauty. 
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entirely  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel  The  principle  had  yet  to  be  put 
to  harder  trials ;  a  number  of  Portuguese  refugees  of  the  constitutional 
party  were  assembled  in  England,  headed  by  the  Marquis  Palmella, 
the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  General  Saldanha,  late  constitu- 
tional War  Minister.  Besides  their  continental  dominions,  the 
Portuguese  possessed  the  islands  of  the  Azores ;  and  although  the 
islands  had  declared  for  Donna  Maria,  and  therefore  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  Miguel  had  been 
allowed  to  capture  Madeira,  and  had  attempted,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, a  similar  attack  upon  Terceira.  lu  expectation  of  a  repetition 
of  this  effort,  application  was  made  to  the  Portuguese  in  England  for 
assistance.  A  body  of  between  3000  and  4000  men,  the  relics  of  an 
insurgent  army  which  had  attempted  in  vain  to  prevent  Miguel's 
usurpation,  had  been  kept  together  at  Plymouth,  but  the  representa- 
tions of  the  usurper  had  been  listened  to,  and  the  Duke  had  ordered 
that  they  should  be  distributed  throughout  England.  Rather  than  sub- 
mit to  this,  Palmella  proposed  to  send  them  to  Brazil ;  but  Wellington, 
mistrusting  their  intentions  when  once  they  had  left  England, 
declared  his  intention  of  placing  them  under  the  escort  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  On  receiving  the  application  from  Terceira,  Palmella 
seeing  an  opportunity  for  employing  his  countrymen  usefully,  deter- 
mined to  send  them  thither,  but  unarmed,  to  avoid  any  breach  of 
the  neutrality  of  England  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  avowed  intention  of 
Wellington  to  prevent  this  step  by  force,  in  the  beginning  of  January 
1829  the  expedition  actually  sailed  under  Saldanha.  Some  English 
frigates  were  sent  to  prevent  a  landing,  and  fired  upon  the  leading 
vessel.  Saldanha  then  retired  to  Brest.  Thus  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Liberals  not  only  had  the  Duke  been  impartial,  but  he  had  fired 
upon  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  favour  of  a  sovereign  acknowledged 
by  and  at  peace  with  England,  and  who  intended  to  make  good  her 
possession  of  an  island  of  which  she  was  at  the  moment  actually 
Queen.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  especially 
considering  the  bitter  tyranny  under  which  Portugal  was  groaning, 
afforded  good  grounds  for  the  anger  of  the  English  Liberal  party. 

In  the  affairs  of  Greece  the  same  determination  under  no  circum- 
stances to  draw  the  sword  was  obvious.    While  the  French  sent  an 

Non-interven.      ^^^^  *°  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  rescued  the  peuinsuk  from  the 
tion  In  the  Turks,  and  while  Russia  pursued  her  victorious  course 

air.  of  reece.  i-Q^^j-^jg  Constantinople,  the  English  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  peaceful  side  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  Their  negotiations 
were  so  far  successful  that  Russia  consented  not  to  act  as  a  belligerent 
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in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  power  of  Turkey  was  none  the  less 
annihilated  from  the  north.  Meanwhile  Wellington  seemed  chiefly 
bent  in  restraining  the  French  from  advancing  beyond  the  Morea, 
and  in  curtailing  as  far  as  possible  the  limits  which  the  powers 
intended  ultimately  to  fix  for  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

In  respect  to  France  the  effect  of  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
Government  were  perhaps  rather  fancied  than  real.  The  x^e  Revolution 
reactionary  tendencies  of  Charles  X.'s  minister,  M.  de  i»^anc«- 
Vill^le,  and  the  contest  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  the  press 
had  excited  so  much  discontent,  that  the  ministry  had  been  compelled 
to  resign  in  January  1827.  There  were  in  France  three  parties,  the 
moderate  royalists,  of  which  Villfele  was  nominally  representative,  the 
ultra-royalists,  and  the  liberals.  On  Villele's  retirement  a  colourless 
and  inefficient  ministry  was  called  to  office,  and  found  itself  opposed 
by  a  coalition  between  the  liberals  and  the  ultras.  At  the  beginning 
of  1829  the  most  important  and  able  of  the  ministers,  g^ppoged 
De  Peyronnet,  retired.  It  was  supposed  that  his  influence  of 
resignation  would  break  up  the  ministry,  unless  it  was  Poiignacs 
much  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  some  new  ele-  *PPo^^ent. 
ment ;  the  arrival  from  London  of  Prince  Polignac,  a  friend  of  Wel- 
lington and  a  strong  royalist,  was  thought  to  mean  that  the  English 
minister  was  using  his  influence  to  insist  that  the  required  strength 
should  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  strong  royalist  element, 
and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  rule  France  upon  more 
strictly  monarchical  principles.  The  ministry  however  for  the  mo- 
ment continued  unchanged,  but  found  itself  in  a  complete  minority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
reform  the  depatrtmental  and  municipal  governments.  Its  plan 
ostensibly  aimed  at  reducing  the  power  of  the  prefects,  who  were 
government  nominees,  by  the  establishment  of  municipal  councLls, 
but  in  fact  it  secured  the  ascendancy  of  the  more  aristocratic  part  of 
the  nation  in  the  local  government  by  rendering  a  high  qualification 
necessary  for  the  electors  to  these  councils.  So  obviously  ineffi- 
cient had  the  ministry  proved  itself  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
state,  that  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  dismissed. 
But  the  King  had  no  idea  of  replacing  it  by  a  more  Liberal  Cabinet ; 
his  thoughts  turned  rather  towards  repression,  and  he  summoned  the 
ultra-royalists  to  his  ministry.  While  the  new  appointments  were 
received  with  absolute  distrust  and  dislike  in  France,  they  met 
with  nothing  but  praise  from  the  London  journals  ;  so  clear  did  the 
connection  between  the  Cabinets  of  the  two  countries  appear,  that 
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the  mckname  of  the  Wellington  Ministry  was  given  to  Polignac*8 
administration. 

It  was  a  time  of  much  depression  both  in  trade  and  agriculture, 
ineivwriiig  and  general  discontent  became  prevalent    The  mistrust 

SeRrench***      ^*^  which  the  ministry  was  regarded  was  strengthened 
ndniitry.  by  the  repeated  and  not  always  successful  press  prosecu- 

tions which  were  undertaken.  It  was  even  feared  that,  as  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  certainly  hostile  to  the  ministry,  some 
attempt  would  be  made  to  set  aside  the  charter  and  to  obtain  a  more 
favourable  Chamber  by  unconstitutional  means.  But  things  had  not 
yet  reached  that  pass.  The  old  Chamber  was  quietly  opened  on  the 
2nd  of  March  with  a  speech  in  which  the  King,  in  the  usual  language 
of  a  constitutional  ruler  intending  to  have  recourse  to  unconstitutional 
means  of  repression,  after  expatiating  on  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  country,  went  on  to  assert  that  if  obstacles  to  the  Government 
should  arise,  which  he  as  yet  did  not  foresee,  he  should  find  strength 
to  overcome  them  in  the  loyalty  of  his  people.  The  covert  threat 
was  not  lost  upon  his  audience ;  the  address  moved  in  the  Lower 
House  expressed  the  prevailing  mistrust  Concurrence  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  interests  of  his  people  was,  it  declared,  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  good  working  of  the  charter ;  that  sympathy  was 
now  broken,  the  administration  had  acted,  and  was  contiuuing  to  act, 
as  though  the  people  were  disaffected.  The  King  was  intreated  to 
choose  between  his  faithful  Parliament  and  these  evil  counsellors. 
Charles  did  not  refuse  to  receive  the  address,  but  stated  in  reply  to  it, 
that  though  grieved  to  hear  that  sympathy  between  himself  and  his 
people  no  longer  existed,  he  had  no  intention  of  receding  from  his 
former  view.  The  next  day  the  Chamber  was  summarily  prorogued, 
the  first  instance  since  the  restoration  of  so  strong  a  measure,  and  in 
May  dissolved,  a  new  Parliament  being  summoned  for  August.  The 
elections  went  constantly  against  the  Government,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  to  rouse  the  love  of  glory  in  the  people  by  an  expedition  to 
Algiers,  and  of  a  personal  address  by  the  King,  who  begged  the 
electors  to  rally  round  him  for  the  support  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
"  It  is  your  King  who  requires  this  of  you,  it  is  as  a  father  he  sum- 
mons you,  do  your  duty  and  I  wiU  do  mine,"  were  his  closing  words. 
Their  ill  success  in  the  elections  reduced  the  ministers  to  a  dilemma, 
utaoonititii-  They  must  either  resign  or  again  meet  a  hostile  Parlia- 
of*tixe  FrenS  meut,  or  (a  third  alternative)  proceed  in  some  uncon- 
n»iJ»i«*^.  stitutional   way.      To    all    outward    appearance    they 

intended  to  pursue  the  second  course,  and  the  deputies  actiially  set 
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out  on  their  journey  towards  Paris.  Polignac  and  his  friends  had 
hoped  to  purchase  leave  to  carry  on  the  Government  in  their  own 
way  by  introducing  a  popular  budget,  while  the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  dazzled  by  the  military  successes  in  Algiers.  Finding  this  out 
of  the  question,  at  the  last  hour  they  determined  upon  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  On  the  21st  of  July,  three  ordinances  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Council,  with  an  explanatory  memorial.  This  memorial 
declared  that  the  charter  contained  no  promise  of  protection  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  that  the  periodical  press  had  been  injurious 
especially  to  the  military  affairs  in  Algiers,  and  that  it  must  there- 
fore be  suppressed ;  while  the  highest  duty  of  Government  (its  own 
preservation)  authorized  the  setting  aside  of  the  charter,  when  all 
efforts  to  secure  a  favourable  house  had  been  exhausted  in  vain. 
The  three  ordinances  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press, 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  altered,  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  Court,  the  structure  of  the  chamber  hereafter  to  be  chosen. 

The  ordinances  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  were  given  to  the 
Moniteur  to  publish  at  midnight  on  the  25th  of  July,  outbreak  of 
Their  effect  was  an  immediate  outbreak,  headed  by  the  ^®  Kevoiuuon, 
opposition  newspaper  editors.  A  protest,  signed  by  forty-four  of 
them,  was  issued  on  the  26th,  declaring  that  the  Government  had 
forfeited  its  right  to  obedience.  There  was  a  panic  on  the  Exchange, 
and  all  things  promised  a  revolution,  the  success  of  which  coidd 
scarcely  be  doubtful,  as  the  army  was  deeply  infected  with  dis- 
affection, and  there  were  not  more  than  6000  trustworthy  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Marmont,  himself  inclined  to  constitutional 
views.  However,  the  ministry  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  effervescence  was  temporary,  and  on  the  27th  an  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress  the  protest  of  the  press  ;  the  printing  offices 
were  closed,  and  while  the  police  hammered  at  the  doors  unaided  by 
the  lookers-on,  the  papers  were  distributed  by  thousands  from  the 
upper  windows.  The  case  even  came  before  one  of  the  courts  of  law, 
as  one  of  the  printers  was  sued  for  breach  of  contract  for  refusing  to 
print ;  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  declared  that  the  ordinance,  being 
against  the  charter,  could  not  be  binding.  So  highly-strung  a  state 
of  public  feeling  could  not  last  long.  Some  deputies  had  assembled 
to  discuss  how  they  should  act ;  the  electors  of  Paris  sent  to  them, 
and  begged  them  to  assume  the  command  of  the  movement,  asserting 
that  the  insurrection  was  already  begun,  the  armourers'  shops  had 
been  cleared,  and  that  other  signs  of  immediate  revolution  were 
visible.     The    deputies    postponed  their  reply  till  the    following 
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morning ;  by  that  time  the  people  had  taken  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  On  all  sides  barricades  were  being  rapidly  thrown  up ; 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  seized,  the  tricolour  flag  hoisted,  and  the 
tocsin  rang,  while  the  troops  were  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  Marmont,  who  knew  the  temper  of  the  army,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  the  King  at  St.  Cloud  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  concession.  The  ministry  was  in  permanent  session  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  a  state  of  siege  having  been  declared,  Marmont  became 
head  of  the  Government.  With  him  the  populace  tried  to  treat. 
Himself  inclined  to  peace,  he  could  only  answer  that  his  orders 
were  to  use  force.  He  however  offered  to  send  another  messenger 
to  St.  Cloud  ;  the  reply  brought  was  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
to  act  with  masses.  The  answer,  which  implied  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  at  all  hazards,  was  quite  useless — the  soldiers  had  rapidly 
deserted ;  those  who  kept  to  their  allegiance  had  not  been  supplied 
with  food,  and  weary  and  dispirited,  were  gradually  withdrawn. 
The  uproar  continued  all  night,  and  fresh  barricades  were  hourly 
springing  up.  On  the  29th  the  same  scenes  continued,  the  troops 
constantly  fraternizing  more  and  more  with  the  mob,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Marmont  found  himself  obliged  to  march  with  all  the 
Abdication  of  troops  he  could  collect  to  St.  Cloud  to  secure  the  safety 
chariea  X.  Qf  ^jjg  King.     It  seems  that  up  to  that  evening  Charles 

and  his  courtiers  still  believed  that  they  had  only  an  ^meute  to 
encounter,  but  the  next  day,  as  no  good  news  arrived,  the  King 
found  himself  gradually  deserted,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  July  himself  drove  off.  When  he  heard  that  Louis 
Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  accepted  the  post  of  Lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom,  he  made  a  final  effort  to  save  his  dynasty  by  abdi- 
cating in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Berri.  The  step  was 
entirely  fruitless;  he  was  recommended  to  withdraw  quietly.  He 
took  the  advice,  repaired  to  Cherbourg,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  on 
the  17th  of  August.  After  some  residence  at  Lulworth,  Charles 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  English  King,  who  had  offered  him 
the  use  of  Holyrood  House. 

In  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  George  IV.,  who  had  for  some 
years  been  seriously  ill,  and  who  since  the  trial  of  his  wife  had 
Death  of  withdrawn   himself    much   from    public    observation, 

George  IV.  died.     His  danger  had  been  hidden  from  the  people, 

probably  at  his  own  request.  But  on  the  26th  of  June  he  died,  a 
victim  to  a  complication  of  diseases  which  had  renrlered  his  later 
years  miserable. 
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Throughout  the  last  session  of  the  reign  Wellington  had  occupied 
a  position  which  could  not  long  be  maintained.     There   g^^^^  ^^ 
was  no  doubt  that  an  earnest  effort  might  immediately  wemngton'« 

,  ,.  t  .  -,..  ..  r,  /T>  TT      1.    J     administration. 

have  driven  his  administration  trom  omce.  He  naa 
broken  with  the  old  high  Tories  by  the  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
by  his  financial  policy.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  Canningites  by 
insisting  upon  the  resignation  of  Huskisson.  He  had  indeed  made 
some  approaches  towards  the  Whigs,  and  admitted  both  HiB  iBoiated 
Scarlet  and  Lord  Roslin  to  office,  but  his  v^ewa  rendered  po«i"o»^ 
it  impossible  that  any  real  union  with  them  should  be  thought  of. 
He  thus  stood  absolutely  alone,  allowed  to  remain  in  office  chiefly 
because  men  thought  him  the  only  minister  fit  to  deal  with  the 
vacillating  and  unprincipled  King,  and  because  a  speedy  change  on 
George's  death  was  expected.  Consequently  the  session  was  passed 
in  somewhat  meaningless  discussions,  and  in  attacks  to  which  the 
arbitrary  and  self-confident  character  of  Wellington  laid  him  open. 
Though  the  settlement  of  Greece  was  finally  completed,  his  foreign 
policy,  as  we  have  seen,  which  seemed  to  aim  at  little  else  than  at 
keeping  things  exactly  as  they  were,  met  with  Uttle  approbation. 
Attacks  against  the  press  in  which  he  engaged  seemed  at  once  some- 
what to  lower  his  dignity,  and  to  give  openings  for  the  assaults  of 
the  Liberals.  His  financial  measures,  although  he  effected  a  saving 
of  upwards  of  a  million  in  the  payment  of  the  Civil  Service,  dimin- 
ished but  little  the  weight  of  taxation,  while  ^continued  disturbances 
In  Ireland,  and  widespread  discontent  and  misery  among  the 
working-classes,  especially  in  the  sUk  trade,  threw  gloom  over  all  the 
country. 


WILLIAM     IV. 

1830-1837. 


Bom  1765  =  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  1818. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


France. 

Charles  X.,  1824. 
Louis  Philippe,  1830. 

Prussia. 

Frederick-William 
III.,  1797-1840. 


Austria. 

Francis  II.,  1792. 
Ferdinand,  1835. 

Russia. 
Nicholas,  1825. 


Spain. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  1813. 


Portugai. 

Miguel,  1828. 


Isabella  II.,  1833.      !  Maria,  1834. 
Denmark.  Stoeden. 


Frederick  VI.,  1808- 
1839. 


Charles  XIV.,  1818- 
1844. 


POPES.-Pius  VIII. ,  1829 

Lord  Chancellors. 

April  1827.  Lyndhurst. 
Nov.  18.30.  Brougliam. 
Nov.  1834.  Lyndhurst. 
April  1835.  In  Commission. 
Feb.   1836.  Cottenham. 


Chancellors  of  the  Excheque 

Jan.    1828.  Goulbum. 
Nov.  1830.  Altl)orp. 
Nov.  1834.  Wellington. 
Dec.    1834.  Peel. 
Aprill835.  Spring  Rice. 


Gregory  XVI.,  1831. 

First  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 

Jan.    1828.  Wellington. 
Nov.  1830.  Grey. 
July  1834.  Melbourne. 
Nov.  1835.  Wellington. 
Dec.   1834.  Peel. 
April  1835.  Melbourne. 

Secretaries  (Foreign  and  Home). 


Nov. 


1 OQH  i  Palmerston. 
^^"^"t  Melbourne. 


July   1834 


Palmerston. 
Duncannon. 


Nov.  1834-IS^IlJ"^!^''- 


tw 


Dec.   1834  •{ 
April  1835 -j 


("ellington. 
Wellington. 
Goulburn. 
Palmerston. 
Russell. 


XT  was  perhaps  fortunate^  that  George  IV.  was  succeeded  by  a 
-L  man  of  very  different  cliaracter,  whose  simplicity  and  geniality 
Character  of  Speedily  made  him  as  popular  as  his  brother  had  been 
wuimm  IV.         thg  ^^^^^.gg^     rj.^^  j.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^j^  ^^j^.^^^  ^^  preserved 

the  outward  lorms  of  dignity  shocked  the  older  Tories  ;  the  freedom 
with  which  he  admitted  men  of  both  parties  to  his  table  and  his 
Court  seemed  to  promise  a  reign  conducted  on  constitutional  principles 
and  without  party  bias  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.     The  popularity 
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of  the  King  was  at  the  time  of  great  importance,  because  the  excite- 
ment of  the  days  of  July  in  France  spread  rapidly  over  Europe, 
especially  in  Belgium  and  Poland,  and  met  with  great  sympathy  in 
England.  Had  an  unpopular  monarch  been  upon  the  throne  the 
Crown  might  easily  have  been  involved  in  the  quarrel  with  the 
people. 

In  Belgium  the  revolutionary  spirit  assumed  the  form  of  a  national 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  French-speaking  Belgians  to  Effect  of  th« 
sever  themselves  from  the  Dutch  kingdom  to  which  ^geijjum""**" 
they  had  been  attached  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  and  Poland. 
There  was  good  ground  for  their  discontent.  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  clever  but  injudicious  man,  had  failed  to  fulfil 
his  engagements,  and  had  ruled  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
Dutch  part  of  his  kingdom.  The  liberty  of  the  press  granted  by 
the  constitution  had  been  superseded  by  a  royal  ordinance,  in- 
tended to  be  temporary,  but  still  remaining  in  force  ;  a  judicial 
system  by  which  the  judges  were  the  nominees  of  the  Crown 
had  superseded  the  enactments  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
judges  were  elective  and  irremoveable  ;  the  King  had  twisted  the 
clause  recommending  to  his  care  the  interests  of  education  to  mean 
that  education  should  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  ;  the 
French  language  had  been  proscribed  in  all  public  acts,  and  business 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch ;  an  undue  proportion  of  the  taxes 
was  laid  upon  Belgium,  and  Protestants  were  chiefly  employed  both 
in  public  and  educational  offices,  though  absolute  equality  of  religions 
had  been  guaranteed.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the  grievances  of 
the  Poles.  Destroyed  as  a  nation,  divided  recklessly  among  their 
powerful  neighbours,  it  was  only  too  natural  that  they  should  at  once 
accept  any  hope  of  freedom. 

In  England  the  Kevolution  in  France  met  with  universal  sympathy 
and  admiration.  Among  those  classes  which  of  late  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
years  had  been  in  a  constant  state  of  discontent,  it  was  July  Eevointioo 
accepted  as  an  example  to  be  at  once  followed.  But  the 
orderly  and  self-restrained  manner  in  which  the  change  in  France  had 
been  effected  had  a  far  different  and  more  important  effect  than  this. 
It  seemed  to  show  the  possibility  of  great  and  thorough  changes  being 
carried  out  without  the  excesses  which  had  hitherto  accompanied 
revolutions,  and  had  frightened  the  well-to-do  middle  classes  from 
any  co-operation  with  the  more  eager  and  innovating  working-men. 
It  seemed  possible  that  the  great  question,  which  had  been  almost 
crushed  by  the  French  wars  and  by  the  lengthened  tenure  of  office 
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by  the  Tories,  might  be  revived  and  broTight  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion without  opening  the  flood-gates  of  social  anarchy.  Parliamentary 
reform  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  Whigs  and  by  the  great  middle 
class  of  England,  who  determined  to  try  whether  they  could  not  win 
it  in  some  less  objectionable  form  than  it  had  assumed  in  the  hands 
of  radical  demagogues. 

In  the  midst  of  this  renewed  excitement  both  on  the  Continent 

poaitionof  ^^^  ^  England,  the  ministry  of  Wellington,  cut  off 
weiungtoii'i  from  its  old  friends  and  disowned  by  those  whose  policy 
°*^''^'  it  had  been  enforced  to  adopt,  stood  as  representative 

of  the  bygone  system.      The  minister,  though  he  had  already  so 
frequently  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  was  regarded  as 
the  friend  of  Polignac,  the  fallen  French  minister.     His  foreign  poUcy 
read  by  this  light  seemed  to  be  directed  entirely  to  uphold  the 
principles  which  had  actuated  the  Tory  Government  at  the  time  of 
the  Vienna  Treaty.     He  was  known  to  be  at  heart  an  enemy  of  all 
change,  and  his  conduct  was  therefore  watched  at  this  crisis  with 
extreme  anxiety.     It  was  felt  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  confessed, 
that  his  ministry  during  the  last  session  had  existed  only  by  the 
toleration  of  its  enemies.     With  the  death  of  the  King  the  chief 
necessity  for  retaining  the  Duke  in  his  position  had  disappeared,  and 
the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  sweeping  away  the  Government, 
which  was  merely  obstructive  and  bent  at  the  best  in  keeping  things 
exactly  as  they  were.     The  dissolution  which  necessarily  followed 
the  accession  of  the  new  King  afforded   the  Duke's  enemies  the 
opportimity  they  required.     In  the  midst  of  much  excitement,  for 
the  reformers  had  already  begun  to  cover  the  land  with  associations, 
the  elections  took  place,  with  a  result  disastrous  to  Government. 
There  was  a  loss  of  at  least  fifty  Government  seats.   While  the  Liberals 
made  extreme  and  successful  efforts  in  places  where  the  elections 
were  open,  the   Tory  proprietors  of  boroughs,  in  their  hatred  to 
WeUington,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  betrayer,  brought  in  anti- 
ministerial  nominees.     The  temper  of  the  people  was  shown  by  the 
election  of  Brougham,  voluntarily  and  without  expense,  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Yorkshire,  by  the  loss  of  their  seats  by  two  brothers  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  Peel,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  member 
of  the  Government  after  the  Premier,  and  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
eighty-two  representatives  of  English  counties  not  more  than  twenty 
were  ministerial.     Such  a  change  no  doubt  offered  much  hope  for 
the  peaceful    and    parliamentary    character  of   the  constitutional 
advance  which  it  seemed  now  impossible  to  avoid. 
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But  there  were  still  great  dangers  threatening  the  country.  In 
Ireland  O'Connell  was  spending  all  his  energies  in  Danger  from 
preaching  the  necessity  of  repeal,  and  heaping  fierce  ^^®"  J 
and  unmeaning  words  of  hatred  upon  the  ministry,  repeal. 
He  had  re-establishod  the  Association  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Friends  of  Ireland,"  and  when  the  Irish  Government  declared  this 
illegal,  it  assumed  a  new  form  as  the  Society  of  Irish  Volunteers. 
The  lower  classes  were  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  and  their  belief 
in  their  leader  was  not  checked  by  the  inconsistency  with  which  he 
now  extolled  the  Revolution  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  though 
hitherto,  in  his  love  of  Catholicism,  the  Catholic  and  Jesuit-loving 
Bourbons  had  been  the  main  subjects  of  his  praise ;  nor  did  even  the 
want  of  courage  with  which  he  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
insults  he  had  heaped  on  Lord  Hardinge  injure  him  with  his  fol- 
lowers. In  October  it  was  found  necessary  in  Tipperary  to  take 
means  for  suppressing  an  outbreak  by  the  use  of  the  soldiery.  In 
England  events  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  opening  of  a 
revolution  began  to  be  visible.  The  breaking  of  machines  both  in 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  and  worse  than  anj  from  rick- 
that,  in  the  South  of  England  rick-burning,  became  con-  t)aming. 
stant.  No  eft'orts  and  no  rewards  could  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime.  The  farmers  were  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  nervous  anxiety.  A  certain  number  of  people  were  appre- 
hended and  hanged  on  the  charge,  but  any  man  was  still  liable  to 
find  his  ricks,  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
bursting  into  flames.  In  London,  too,  the  old  demagogues  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  Hunt  and  Cobbett  were  again  haranguing 
crowds  and  filling  their  minds  with  hopes  of  social  equality.  Mean- 
while the  ministry  took  no  step  to  declare  its  intention,  and  made  no 
advances  towards  strengthening  itself  by  union  with  any  other  party. 
It  seemed  indeed  possible  for  a  moment  that  the  Duke  would  again 
yield,  readmit  the  Canningites  to  his  party,  and  produce  some  very 
moderate  reform.  If  such  a  plan  existed,  it  disappeared  after  the 
death  of  Huskisson.  On  the  15th  of  September  a  num-  Dg^tj,  0, 
ber  of  guests,  among  whom  were  the  Minister,  were  Huskisson, 
asked  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  first  great  railway  in  England, 
running  between  Manchester  and  LiverpooL  The  train,  in  which 
the  guests  were,  stopped  for  water  at  Parkside.  Several  gentlemen 
left  their  seats,  and  a  mutual  friend  brought  Huskisson  to  the  carriage 
where  Wellington  sat  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  The  door  was 
open  as  the  old  friends  greeted  each  other  warmly.    Suddenly  a 
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train  came  np  upon  the  other  line,  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Get  to  your 
seats ; "  flurried  and  unable,  apparently,  to  pass  the  open  door,  Hus- 
kisson  fell  across  the  line,  and  was  so  severely  injured  that  he  died 
the  same  evening.  The  rest  of  Canning's  followers,  although  their 
great  leader  had  been  an  enemy  to  reform,  at  once  made  it  plain 
that  they  had  joined  the  Opposition. 

It  was  thus,  with  unusual  anxiety  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  expected 
Parliament  from  the  ministry,  that  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the 
Nov.  2, 1830.  2nd  of  November  was  awaited.  The  worst  enemies  of 
the  Duke  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  more  ill-judged  production 
than  the  King's  speecL  Th^*re  was  no  sign  that  the  very  critical 
state  of  the  country  was  even  acknowledged.  The  change  of  dynasty 
in  France  was  mentioned  and  accepted,  tfce  unpopular  policy  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  Miguel  praised,  the  civil  war  in  Belgium 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  severe  reprobation,  and  a  determination  ex- 
pressed to  uphold  the  present  political  system ;  the  disturbed  temper 
of  the  people  in  England  and  Ireland  was  mentioned  with  indigna- 
tion, and  the  firm  purpose  of  Government  declared  to  repress  it  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Of  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
listening  to  what  had  now  become  the  expressed  wish  of  the  nation 
there  was  not  a  word.  If  anything  could  be  wanted  to  strengthen 
the  impression  caused  by  the  speech,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
ministry  was  more  conservative  than  ever,  it  was  afforded  by  Wel- 
lington's words  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in  answer  to  Lord  Grey's 
recommendation  that  some  plan  of  reform  should  be  undertaken. 
He  declared  his  belief  in  the  perfection  of  the  legislative  system.  It 
possessed  the  full  and  entire  confidence  of  the  country ;  he  was  not 
therefore  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,  and 
might  declare  at  once  that  "  as  long  as  he  held  any  station  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  he  should  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist 
such  measures  when  proposed  by  othe.rs."  It  was  a  challenge  to 
the  reformers  which  was  speedily  answered.  On  the  same  night 
Brougham  announced  his  intention  of  bunging  forward  a  motion  for 
reform  on  the  16th,  and  on  that  night  the  fate  of  the  ministry  must 
have  been  decided.  In  the  interval  before  the  critical  day  the 
excitement  of  the  people  wa«  so  great  that  the  King's  visit  to  the 
Resignation  of  City  had  to  be  postponed,  because  Wellington  was  afraid 
the  ministry.  ^  accompany  him  unless  under  a  strong  armed  escort 
But  before  that  day  arrived  the  ministry  found  an  opportunity  for 
resigning.  Among  the  topics  of  the  speech  was  the  reform  of  the 
Civil  List.    On  the  15th  Sir  Henry  Pamell  brought  in  a  motion  for 
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a  Select  Committee ;  the  ministry  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  no 
further  economy  waa  possible,  and  being  beaten  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-nine,  after  taking  one  day  to  consider,  announced  on  the  16th 
that  their  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  thus  saved  themselves 
from  defeat  on  the  more  momentous  question  of  reform.  Durin<y 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  Brougham's  motion  was  postponed, 
and  it  was  almost  immediately  known  that  he  had  passed  into  the 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  the  first  business  of  the 
new  Government  would  be  the  production  of  a  Reform  Bill. 

At  such  a  crisis  it  was  impossible  that  any  statesman  except  Lord 
Grey  should  be   intrusted  with   the    formation  of  a 
Cabinet.    Now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he  had  been   Lord  Grey'« 
the  prominent  leader  in  every  attempt  at  parliamentary  °^'*^- 
reform  for  the  last  forty  years.      He  found  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
his  ministers.     As  far  as  talents  and  debating  power  went  the 
Liberal  party  was  very  strong  ;  it  was  not  yet  discovered  that  the  long 
absence  of  the  party  from  office,  and  its  consequent  ignorance  of  the 
routine  and  traditions  of  official  work  had  rendered  most  of  its 
members  rather  weak  administrators.    The  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  was  given  to  Lord  Althorp,  a  most  amiable  and  excellent 
man,  a  steady  partisan  of  reform  and  retrenchment,  but  of  an  easy  and 
not  very  vigorous  character.     Lord  Lansdowne  was  President  of  the 
Council ;  Lambton,  now  become  Lord  Durham,  Grey's  son-in-law, 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  the  Secretaryships  were  supplied  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Canningites ;  Palmerston,  Melbourne,  and    Goderich 
were  respectively  Foreign,  Home,  and  Colonial  Secretaries.     Charles 
Grant  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Control     Holland,  Auckland, 
and  Graham  were  also  in  the  Cabinet.     In  office,  but  not  of  the 
Cabinet,  were   Lord  John  Russell  as  Pajrmaster-G^neral,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  subsequently  Lord  Derby,  as  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  duty  which  this  ministry  undertook  was  by  no  means  a  Light 
one ;  for  though  it  was  plain  that  reform  in  some  shape  or  other 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  its  introduction  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
of  which  the  greatest  was  by  no  means  the  opposition  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  open  opponents  of  the  measure.    ^..   .^ 

A  J  i  3  i*  .  .  .        I>vfflcnltiM 

Any  advance  towards  a  fair  representation  was  certam   att«nding 
to  meet  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  men  who   "'**™' 
regarded  any  change  as  revolutionary,  and  saw  a  diminution  of  their 
own  interests  in  the  slightest  attacks  upon  the  system  of  nominee 
boroughs.      But  such  bigoted  and  selfish  opposition  might  certainly 
sooner  or  later  be  overcome.    A  far  greater  danger  was  to  be  found 
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in  the  exaggerated  hopes  which  had  been  fostered  for  many  years 
among  the  suffering  artisans,  who  had  been  taught  by  their  leaders 
and  demagogues  to  ascribe  all  their  miseries  to  the  want  of  fair  re- 
presentation.   No  measure  which  a  ministry,  aristocratic  in  its  char- 
acter as  the  present  ministry  was,  could  introduce,  no  measure  which 
could  satisfy  the  intelligent  middle  classes,  to  whom  social  change  was 
almost  as  abhorrent  as  to  the  Tories,  could  fail  to  cause  disappoint- 
ment to  the  hopes  of  the  lower  classes  ;  and  when  they  found  how 
Httle  practical  relief  they  would  gain  by  the  measure,  there  was  only 
too  much  danger  lest  the  revolution  of  which  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  so  fond  of  talking  might  really  come  into  existence. 
Signs  of  popular  discontent  were,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
clearly  to  be  seen.     Rick-burning  still  continued  its  course  in  the 
South,  and  trades  unions  in  their  most  aggravated  form,  and  accom- 
panied by  murder,  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.     Extreme  measures,  such  as  the  issuing  of  a  special  com- 
mission in  the  disturbed  districts,  were  urged  upon  the  Government  ; 
but  Lord  Grey  replied  that  he  considered  the  regular  powers  of  the 
Government,  if  properly  used,  were  sufficient  for  all  purposes.     In 
fact,  the  ministry  understood  that  the  contest  was  not  an  ordinary 
parliamentary  one ;  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  of  its  own  free 
will  the  House  of  Commons  should  accept  a  Bill  which  must  exclude 
many  of  its  members  from  their  seats  ;  it  was  as  the  spokesmen  of  a 
great  national  wish  that  the  ministers  regarded  themselves,  and  they 
intended  to  rely  upon  the  nation  for  their  support.     Not  only  did 
they  therefore  refrain  from  any  exceptional  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disturbance,  they  also  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  the 
legality  of  the  numerous  political  unions  which,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Union  of  Birmingham,  of  which  Mr.  Attwood  was  the 
president,  had  sprung  into  existence  all  over  England,  and  which 
aimed  at  bringing  into  some  sort  of  harmony  the  demands  of  the 
wealthy  and  poorer  classes.     The  ministry  had  in  fact  determined 
to  use  all  expressions  of  the  national  temper,  even  when  verging  upon 
breaches  of  the  Constitution,  to  forward  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  great  healing  measure  which  the  evHs  of  the  times  demanded. 
The  struggle  thus  assumed  a  far  more  dignified  form  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  poUtical  question.     In  its  first  stage  it  was  the  people,  as 
usual  with   aristocratic  leaders,  who  demanded  and  insisted  upon 
their  will  being  heard  by  the  Lower  House.    When  that  House  had 
been  reconstituted,  and  become  favourable  to  the  popular  claims,  it 
was  the  people  speaking  by  the  voice  of  their  constitutionally  chosen 
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representatives,  supported  by  an  irresistible  and  probably  unconstitu 
tional  action  from  without,  which  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  the  aristocracy,  clinging  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  privileges. 
On  the  3rd  of  February,  when  the  Parliament  reassembled,  the 
intention  of  the  ministry  to  produce  a  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  in  both  Houses  was  made  known.  The  day  for  its  introduc- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  Ist  of  March.  The  interval  was  passed  in 
Parliament  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  budget  which,  betraying  as  it  clearly  did  a  tendency  towards 
the  policy  of  Huskisson  in  favour  of  the  manufacturing  industries, 
was  received  with  an  opposition  which  showed  the  temper  of  the 
House,  and  which  would  probably  under  ordinary  circumstances 
have  caused  the  fall  of  the  ministry.  But  it  was  understood  that  it 
was  upon  reform  and  upon  no  other  question  that  the  fate  of  the 
Government  depended.  Without  the  walls  of  Parliament  agitation 
was  vigorously  at  work.  Petition  after  petition  for  and  against  the 
approaching  measure  was  prepared,  and  the  whole  country  was  upon 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  when  on  the  appointed  day  Lord  John 
Russell  made  his  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the  Bill    _ 

Reception  of 

Although  it  has  since  been  found  necessary  more  than  the  Reform  bui. 
once  to  enlarge  it,  at  the  time  the  completeness  of  the 
Bill  surprised  even  the  friends  of  Government,  while  it  seemed  to  its 
opponents  little  better  than  an  ill-timed  jest.  As  in  all  Bills  for  reform 
of  the  representation,  there  were  two  points  to  be  regarded  :  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  be 
really  representatives  and  not  nominees ;  in  the  second  place,  to  secure 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  franchise  that  they  should  as  far  as  practic- 
able represent  all  classes  of  the  nation.  On  the  first  of  these  points 
the  Bill  was  complete,  with  very  few  exceptions  rotten  boroughs 
were  entirely  swept  away ;  it  is  on  the  second  point  that  subsequent 
legislation  has  been  found  necessary.  The  Bill  as  originally  pre- 
sented destroyed  at  once  sixty  rotten  boroughs,  but  with  regard  to 
the  franchise  and  the  distribution  of  seats,  as  will  be  seen  subsequently, 
it  showed  considerable  favour  to  the  counties,  that  is  to  the  landed 
interest  and  to  the  middle  classes,  excluding  entirely  the  artisan  class, 
which,  when  its  members  are  prosperous  and  possess  property,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the  nation.  As 
Lord  John  Russell  read  the  Ust  of  disfranchised  boroughs,  he  was 
greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  ironical  cries  of  "  Hear "  from 
the  members  who  represented  them.  The  debate  on  the  first  reading 
continued  for  seven  nights;  the  chief  objection  raised  was  that  the 
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balance  of  the  Constitution  would  be  changed  and  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  diminished.    It  was,  however,  parsed  without  divi- 
eion  the  struggle  being  deferred  to  the  second  reading.    Although 
Its  deficiencies  were  obvious  enough  to  the  advanced  reformers,  the 
importance  of  securing  the  one  great  step  in  advance  which  it  pro- 
mised in  the  annihOation  of  rotten  boroughs  caused  its  general  accept- 
ance, and  "  The  Bill  and  nothing  but  the  Bill "  became  the  watchword 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  England.     There  was  considerable  diatur- 
bance,  as  was  to  be  expected,  throughout  the  country,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  a  strong  opposition  many  of  the  poUtical  unions  came  to 
the  formal  determmation  that,  if  necessary,  they  would  refrain  from 
paying  taxes,  and  would  even  march  to  London ;  they  issued  lists 
showing  the  numbers  on  which  they  could  count,  and  it  began  to 
be  plam  that,  if  constitutional  means  failed,  the  Bill  would  be  carried 
by  unconstitutional  pressure. 

The  second  reading  at  length  came  on,  and  in  the  fulleet  House 
J^iX'oAhe  ^^^^  ^own,  608  members  being  present,  the  ministrv 
BeSBiii.  secured  a  majority  of  one.  Precedent  would  have  de- 
iiarch2i  manded  their  resignation,  but  regarding  themselves  as 

charged  with  a  great  national  duty  they  kept  their  places,  and  aU 
England  illunmiated  at  the  news.     The  next  process  was  to  pass  the 
BiU  through  Committee,  and  there  the  weakness  of  the  Govern- 
ment ac  once  disclosed  itself.    They  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
eight  on  a  clause  for  reducing  the  whole  number  of  members  and 
three  days  afterwards  the  House  refused  to  go  into  a  question  of 
supply.     The  ministry,  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  re- 
garded this,  not  without  some  exaggeration,  as  a  refusal  of  supplies 
and  declared  that  they  could  do  nothing  but  resign;  but  the  Kin  a' 
as  yet  true  to  them,  refused  their  resignation,  at  the  same  tinre 
expressmg  a  very  strong  wish  not  to  dissolve  the  House.    As  the 
ParHament  was  now  in  its  first  session,  this  wish  of  the  King  was  bv 
no  means  unnattiral,  yet  only  by  a  dissolution  could  the  ministers 
and  the  Reform   BO   be   saved.      They  themselves  subsequently 
declared  their  belief  that  this  was  the  real  crisis  of  the  question 
The  Opposition  also  felt  the  importance  of  the  moment,  and  through 
their  leader,  Lord  Wharnecliffe,  moved  an  address  to  the  King  remon 
strating  against  the  intended  dissolution.     What  the  arguments  of 
Dissolution  Of      *^®  mmistry  had  been  unable  to  effect  was  done  at  once 
2?rS"2"*"^"*-    \  *^^'  ill-judged  piece  of  violence,  which  the  King  con- 

^-  f  1'    ^    1      Tt  ^''  ^"^'^  ^P^''  ^'  prerogative.    He  imme- 
diately declared   his  determination  to   dissolve  the  House      The 
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scene  of  excitement  in  the  Lords  has  rarely  been  equalled  when 
he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  and  demanded  the  presence  of 
the  Commons.  An  equally  tumultuous  scene  had  been  going 
forward  in  the  Lower  House,  the  Speaker  had  himself  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  hearing.  At  the  summons  of  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod,  the  Commons  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  were  at  once  told  by  the  King,  in  an  unusually 
cheerful  and  firm  tone,  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose 
of  proroguing  them,  with  a  view  to  immediate  dissolution,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  his  people  on  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation. 

The  dissolution  thus  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  the  violent  and 
strongly-organised  agitation  of  the  nation,  virtually  secured  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  although  a  long  and  dangerous  period  of  contest 
had  yet  to  be  passed.  That  the  mob  should  break  out  here  and 
there  in  riots  was  inevitable ;  but  it  was  the  firm  and  determined 
attitude,  not  of  the  rioters,  but  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  non- 
electors,  which  really  influenced  the  elections.  In  all  directions 
reformers  were  successful.  Six  county  members  only  were  opposed 
to  the  Bill,  and  when  in  July  the  second  reading  came  on,  the 
ministers  found  themselves  in  a  majority  of  136.  Manifestly  out- 
numbered, the  opponents  to  the  measure  had  recourse  to  an  irritating 
form  of  warfare.  Every  single  detail  was  fought  over  in  Committee. 
There  was  a  hope  that,  as  the  summer  went  on,  the  patience  of 
members  would  be  tired  out,  that  the  session  must  either  be  termi- 
nated or  an  accidental  victory  be  snatched  from  the  Government  So 
weary  was  the  nation  of  the  lengthened  delay,  that  the  political 
imions  held  a  meeting  to  settle  how  much  longer  they  would  wait, 
but  the  question  was  too  important  to  allow  of  any  laxity  on  the  part 
of  its  supporters,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  the  report   _  _„ 

c  i.1.       r\  '^L  t  y  ^         ,  The  Bill  pMtet 

01  tne  Committee  was  brought  up.     On  the  2l8t,  after   in  the  commons, 
another  debate  of  three  nights,  the  Bill  passed  the  Com-    ®*^'  ^^ 
mons  by  a  majority  of  109.     Its  fate  now  rested  with  the  Peers,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  showing  how  they  meant  to  deal   The  Biii 
with  it.     On  the  first  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by  a   SLl^rliS" 
majority  of  forty-one.     The  opponents  of  the  measure   Oct.  s. 
fondly  hoped  that  its  fate  and  that  of  the  administration  were  now 
sealed,  but  the  Lords  had  not  yet  secured  a  victory.     Indignant  at 
the  rejection  of  their  Bill,  the  Commons  at  once  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry,  and  all  fear  of  their  resignation  was  thus 
removed. 
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But  the  indignation  of  the  Commons  was  nothing  to  that  of  the 
Consequent  people  at  large,  who  saw  the  measure  from  which  they 
rtots  In  me  hoped  so  much  snatched  from  them  by  the  votes  of  a 
few  wealthy  and  important  men,  who  in  no  sense  repre- 
sented them,  and  whose  opposition  bore  in  the  popular  eye  all  the 
appearance  of  a  selfish  struggle  for  an  exclusive  and  injurious 
privilege.  Again  the  disorderly  mobs  ot  London  and  other  large 
towns  broke  out  into  riots,  but  the  number  of  rioters  was  usually  few, 
and  many  of  them  were  known  as  belonging  to  the  regular  criminal 
and  ruffianly  class.  Of  these  riots  the  most  important  was  that 
which  occurred  in  Bristol  on  the  29th  of  October.  The  occasion  was 
the  public  entry  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a  bitter  opponent  of  reform, 
into  the  city,  of  which  he  was  recorder.  It  afforded  another  instance 
of  the  mismanagement  of  the  local  magistracy.  A  mob,  which  seems 
never  to  have  reached  a  thousand  in  number,  took  possession  of  the 
town  for  two  days,  broke  into  the  mansion-house,  and  got  drunk  in 
the  cellars,  and  then,  undisturbed,  and  after  giving  full  notice  of  their 
intention,  set  fire  to  Queen's  Square,  and  burnt  two  sides  of  it  to  the 
ground.  The  military  had  been  in  the  town  all  day;  at  length  they 
proceeded  to  act,  and  re-established  order  with  little  difficulty,  though 
with  some  loss  of  life.  Their  commander  was  Colonel  Brereton.  The 
mayor  and  magistrates  had  weakly  given  him  but  a  general  authority 
to  act  on  his  discretion,  willing  no  doubt  to  shift  the  responsibility 
to  his  shoulders.  A  man  of  kind  heart,  he  had  shrunk  from  acting 
without  more  distinct  authority ;  he  had  tried  his  best  to  calm  the 
crowd  by  friendly  means,  which  only  increased  their  confidence  and 
encouraged  them  with  hopes  of  impunity.  He  was  tried  by  court 
martial,  and,  unable  to  face  the  prospect  of  a  slur  on  his  professional 
character,  committed  suicide.     But  far  more  important  than  these 

Organized  ^^°^^  ^^  *^®  Constantly  increasing  vigour  shown  by 

acuonofthe  the  organized  unions.  Hitherto  left  untouched  by 
po  c  ons.  ^j^^  Government,  they  now  proceeded  to  measures  which 
clearly  brought  them  under  the  action  of  the  law.  The  London 
Radicals  held  a  great  meeting  on  the  31st  of  October  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  presided  over  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  when  a  National 
Union  was  established,  intended  to  draw  together  the  various  unions 
of  the  country,  and  to  form  a  central  directory  of  delegates.  Before 
the  meeting  separated,  it  was  plain  that  some  of  its  members  were 
ready  to  go  much  further  than  the  unions  had  yet  gone,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Union  summoned  a  meeting  for  the  7th  of  November, 
and  issued  a  programme  demanding  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary 
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privileges  and  distinctions  of  rank.  On  this  occasion  the  Govern- 
ment acted  quickly  and  wisely.  Lord  Melbourne  received  a 
deputation  of  the  Union,  and  persuaded  them  to  postpone  their  meet- 
ing, and  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  such  political  clubs. 

This  proclamation  is  believed  to  have  been  put  forward  at  the 
instigation  of  the  King,  who  had  been  much  frightened   oppodtion  of 
by  the  riots  at  Bristol,  and  was  constantly  worked  upon   *^«  ^^• 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  who  were  strong  anti-reformers.    His 
support  could  be  no  longer  relied  on  by  the  ministry,  and  at  this 
time  his  help  was  more  especially  necessary,  as  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
men's  minds  that  nothing  short  of  a  large  creation  of  Peers  could 
overwhelm  the  obstinate  majority  of  the  Upper  House,  and  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Bill.    As  the  last  Bill  had  been  rejected,  before  the 
fight  in  the  Upper  House  could  be  recommenced  the  whole  work 
had  to  be  gone  through  again  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was  not 
long  delayed  there.     Brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell  ^^  BUipassei 
on  the  12th  of  December,  it  finally  passed  the  Commons   ©^  <^e  »«cond 
by  a  majority  of  116  on  the  23rd  of  March.     On  the   Se*L^dr 
14th  of  April  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords   ^^  ^"^  "^2. 
took  place,  and  it  became  apparent  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
Peers  had  taken  fright  at  the  threatened  increase  to  their  numbers, 
and  had  begun  to  recognize  the  danger  of  their  obstructive  policy ; 
the  ministry  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  of  nine. 

The  7th  of  May,  after  the  Easter  holidays,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill.    The  holidays  were  well  used   „ 

,         ,  .  T       -n»     T  Preparation* 

by  the  reiormers  outside  Parhament.  Monster  meet-  during  the 
ings  were  everywhere  held,  and  the  Political  Union  of  '**'*"" 
Birmingham,  which  held  the  first  rank  among  the  popular  organiza- 
tions, appointed  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  unions  of  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Staffotd  for  the  same  day  as  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  The  recess  was  not  less  eagerly  employed  by  the  anti- 
reformers  ;  his  Tory  friends,  his  courtiers,  his  wife,  and  his  sisters, 
worked  upon  the  King's  mind  ;  he  was  persuaded  to  refuse  the 
creation  of  Peers,  and  to  try  once  more  what  coercion  could  do  in 
suppressing  the  national  ferment  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
applied  to,  and  orders  to  keep  the  troops  in  readiness  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  England,  especially  to  Birmingham.  Thus,  when 
the  day  arrived,  while  150,000  men  assembled  at  Newhall  Hill  in 
Birmingham  were  swearing  with  bare  heads  and  raised  hands,  "  With 
unbroken  faith,  through  every  peril  and  privation,  we  here  devote 
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ourselves  and  our  cliildieii  to  our  country's  cause/'  Lord  Lyndhurst, 

The  Biu  rejected  ^^^  ^^^  ^®^^  most  activB  in  Organizing  the  present 
In  the  Lord*.  opposition,  had  centrived  to  secure  a  majority  of  thirty- 
*^^  ^'  five  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  motion  postponing  the 

disfranchising  clauses  of  the  Bill. 

The  antagonistic  forces  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  final  issue,  from 
The  ministry  re-  wMch  there  was  uo  escape  except  by  the  creation  of 
signa.  The  Duke  Peers,  a  measurc  as  repugnant  to  the  aristocratic  feeling 
falls  to  form  of  Lord  Grey  as  to  the  King.  The  Prime  Minister, 
a  ministry.  however,  explaining  the  situation,  demanded  of  the 
King  the  one  necessary  step.  He  was  refused,  and  resigned.  His 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  for 
to  attempt  to  form  a  Conservative  ministry.  At  the  same  time 
things  had  gone  too  far  for  complete  repression,  and  the  Duke  was 
instructed  to  form  a  ministry  which  would  introduce  some  extensive 
measure  of  reform.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  ministry  was  received 
in  fierce  anger  by  the  whole  people.  The  papers  came  out  in  mourn- 
ing. The  National  Union  decreed  that  whoever  should  advise  a 
dissolution  was  a  public  enemy.  Petitions  praying  that  no  supplies 
should  be  granted  till  the  Bill  was  passed  were  signed  in  a  few  hours 
by  many  thousands  of  people,  and  sent  to  London,  where  they  were 
joyfully  received  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  Birmingham 
Union  made  preparations  to  march  to  London  200,000  strong,  and 
encamp  on  Hampstead  Heath.  Two  insurmountable  difficulties  met 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  prevented  the  inevitable  ruin  which 
must  have  followed  his  success.  It  became  clear  to  him  that  the 
military  could  not  be  trusted,  that  repression  by  force  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  he  could  find  no  Conservatives  sufficiently  courageous 

old  ministry  *^  J^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ministry.  The  King  was  obliged 
returns  to  office,  again  to  have  recourse  to  his  former  ministers.  It  was 
*^^  ^''  plain  to  the  Lords  that  further  opposition  was  useless, 

and  would  lead  only  to  a  public  proof  of  the  powerlessness  of  their 
resistance  by  the  creation  of  new  Peers.  They  therefore  wisely 
The  Bill  s  fttt^nded  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  King  himself, 
in  the  Lords.  begging  them  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  Welling- 
^^  ton  left  the  House,  and  was  followed  by  about  a  hundred 

other  Peers  ;  the  Bishops  in  a  body  withdrew  their  opposition,  and 
the  BlLL  was  finally  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  measure  as  passed  was  not  and  could  not  be  final,  but  it 
D«wriptionof  was  a  wide,  comprehensive  and  judicious  beginning, 
•he  Reform  BUI.   The  chief  evil   of  the    representation  had  been    the 
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existence  of  nomination  and  rotten  boroughs  ;  of  these  56,  having 
less  than  2000  inhabitants,  were  disfranchised,  and  111  seats  left 
vacant  Thirty  boroughs,  with  less  than  4000  inhabitants,  were  each 
deprived  of  one  member  ;  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  lost  two. 
There  were  thus  143  seats  to  dispose  of.  Of  these  65  went  to  the 
counties,  an  arrangement  which  showed  the  still  unbroken  power  of 
the  landed  aristocracy,  twenty-two  large  towns  received  the  right  of 
returning  two  members,  and  21  the  right  of  returning  one.  The 
remaining  13  were  left  for  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  second  evil 
was  the  very  irregular  and  restricted  franchise.  In  some  toTSTis  the 
freemen  alone  elected  ;  in  others  the  suffrage  was  almost  universal ; 
the  whole  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  was  very  small.  A  uniform 
£10  household  franchise  was  now  established  in  boroughs,  but,  as  a 
concession  to  the  rights  of  vested  interests,  freemen  of  corporate 
towns  who  resided  within  the  borough,  and  who  had  been  created 
before  1831,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  votes.  In  the  counties 
copyholders  and  leaseholders  were  added  to  the  constituencies,  and  by 
a  clause  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  carried  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  tenants  at  will  paying  a  rent  of  X50  were 
also  enfranchised.  In  this  point  again  the  landed  interest  showed  its 
power,  as  such  tenants  were  only  too  liable  to  be  influenced  by  their 
landlords.  At  the  same  time,  to  decrease  the  disorders  and  expenses 
of  elections,  the  duration  of  the  poll  was  shortened.  The  period  of 
fifteen  days  during  which  in  county  elections  votes  could  be  taken 
was  restricted  to  two  in  England  and  to  five  in  Ireland.  Along  with 
the  English  Bill,  Reform  Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  also 
produced  and  passed.  In  Scotland  the  representation  had  been  far 
more  imperfect  than  in  England ;  it  was  now  wholly  remodelled. 
The  county  franchise  was  given  to  all  owners  of  property,  and  long 
leaseholders  of  the  value  of  ;£10  a  year,  and  even  to  tenants  for 
shorter  periods  paying  a  rent  of  £50 ;  in  the  burghs  the  same  £10 
franchise  was  established  as  in  England.  The  number  of  burgh 
representatives  was  changed  from  fifteen  to  twenty- three.  The  number 
of  county  members  remained  the  same  as  before,  but  with  some 
slight  difference  in  distribution.  To  Ireland  four  additional  boroughs 
were  allowed,  the  counties  there  remained  the  same.  But  consider- 
able discontent  was  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the  £10  freehold 
franchise  in  the  counties,  which  very  much  restricted  the  number  of 
the  electors,  from  whom  it  will  be  remembered  that  till  quite  lately 
a  40s.  qualification  only  was  required. 
Thus  was  completed,  after  a  delay  of  nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty 
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years,  the  second  act  of  the  English  Revolution.  Incomplete  and  aristo- 
cratic in  its  character,  the  movement  of  1688  yet  established  the  snpe- 
importance  of  riority  of  Parliament  as  a  whole,  and  its  predominance  over 
the  meaaur e.  ^^  royal  po wcT.  Fiom  that  time  onwards  the  Government 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  from  whichever  of  the 
political  parties  the  members  of  the  administration  had  been  drawn. 
The  attempt  of  George  III.  to  re-establish  the  power  of  the  Crown 
had  been  attended  with  some  success  as  long  as  it  was  supported  by 
the  good  wishes  of  the  people.  Events  had  allied  him  with  a  party 
bent  on  the  repression  of  all  popular  movements  and  of  all  constitu- 
tional growth.  Submissive  during  the  war,  the  people  on  the  return 
of  peace  had  been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  injury  under  which 
they  suffered  by  their  exclusion  from  all  share  in  the  Government. 
Events  in  France  had  brought  their  discontent  to  a  climax,  and  they 
had  now  at  length  gained  possession  of  that  part  of  the  Legislature 
which  had  long  pretended  falsely  to  represent  them. 

But  although  the  change  effected  by  the  Reform  Bill  at  first  sight 
Introduction  of  appears  to  have  been  political,  it  was  in  fact  social  It 
^l^tfo  ^^^  ^^  introduction  of  a  wholly  new  class  of  society 

power.  into  the  duties  of  Government.    The  aristocratic  classes, 

which  had  hitherto  had  the  monopoly  of  power,  were  forced  to  admit 
to  an  equality  with  themselves  the  middle  class,  which  the  progress 
of  society,  and  the  wonderful  advance  of  material  improvement  during 
the  lact  half  century,  had  raised  to  a  position  so  important  that  its 
claims  could  no  longer  be  withstood.  Its  victory  had  been  secured 
by  a  twofold  alliance.  On  the  one  hand  it  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  real  wants  of  the  classes  below  it,  and  of  the  social  ideas  which 
had  been  caUed  into  existence  by  the  French  Revolution ;  it  had 
not  scrupled  to  employ  the  modem  arts  of  agitation,  or  to  bring 
what  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional pressure  to  bear  upon  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand  it  had 
worked  constitutionally  by  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  governing 
classes,  namely,  the  Whigs.  Long  exclusion  from  ofB.ce  had  as  usual 
made  this  party  alive  to  the  existence  of  abuses,  the  defensive  and 
obstructive  attitude  of  the  Tories  had  reawakened  its  desire  for  con- 
stitutional growth,  and  the  philosophy  and  writings  of  the  time, 
especially  those  of  Bentham  and  of  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  had  taken  considerable  hold  of  its  leading  members.  The 
Whig  Government  therefore,  with  complete  honesty,  and  in  the 
midst  of  considerable  danger  and  difficulty,  accepted  the  alliance 
which  the  middle  classes  offered  it,  and  honourably  fulfilled  its  share 


of  the  compact.  Now  that  the  great  BiU  was  passed,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  far  the  Whigs  were  willing  to  forego  their  old  aristo- 
cratic prejudices,  and  how  far  their  strength  would  allow  them  to 
oppose  the  pressure  of  the  extreme  Radicals,  whose  alliance  they  had 
been  forced  to  accept  along  with  that  of  the  middle  class. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  anxiety  that  the  character  of  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament  was  watched.     There  was  a  general   ^^^^  ^,  ^ 
feeling  of  terror  throughout  England.     Timid  investors  the  effect  of 

&  'A  *  tlie  cli&Q^o. 

began  to  seek  securities  for  their  money  m  Amenca  or 
Denmark.     There  was  a  constant  apprehension  of  a  coming  revolu- 
tion which  might  resemble  that  in  France  ;  a  feeling  which  was  not 
appeased  by  occasional  acts  of  violence  throughout  the  country,  and 
a  fierce  and  dangerous  assault  by  the  London  mob  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself.     It  is  possible  that  in  any  other  country  such  a 
revolution  might  have  resulted ;  but  the  practical  character  of  the 
English  mind,  which  prevents  it  from  being  carried  away  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  ideal  benefits,  the  wide  diftusion  and  extremely 
strong  love  of  property,  the  firm  and  dignified  attitude  of  the  nobility, 
the  loyalty  with  which  the  really  active  part  of  the  Tory  party  accepted 
the  change  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  secured  tranquillity 
for  the  country  during  its  passage  through  the  dangerous  crisis.     It 
may  also  be  reckoned  as  no  small  advantage  to  the  cause  of  order, 
that  the  English  Radicals  found  themselves  thrown  into  the  company 
of  O'ConneU  and  the  Irish  agitators ;   the  clamour  for  repeal,  the 
lawless  violence  which  showed  itself  in  the  sister  island,  and  the  un- 
scrupulous character  of  the  demagogue  who  represented  it,  gave  a 
strength  and  unity  to  the  moderate  Whig  party  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  wanted.    At  the  same  time  the  twofold  connections  and 
interests  of  the  Government  could  not  but,  sooner  or  later,  prove  a 
cause  of  weakness.     Their  aristocratic  tendencies,  which  remained 
unabated,  prevented  them  from  throwing  themselves  heartily  into 
the  wishes  of  their  more  popular  supporters,  and  laid  them  open  to 
the  constant  suspicion  of  an  inclination  towards  Toryism.    Their 
dependence  on  the  popular  party  compelled  them  to  take  in  hand 
many  difficult  questions  for  the  solution  of  which  the  nation  was 
clamouring.     They  had  therefore  to  be  constantly  steering  a  middle 
course,  and  assuming  an  appearance  of  weakness  which  rapidly 
undermined  their  popularity,  while  the  two  tendencies  which  they 
represented,  affecting  the  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  in 
different  degrees,  speedily  led  to  a  division  among  themselves.    It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  the  work  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament, 
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great  as  it  was,  has  an  appearance  of  weakness  as  compared  with 
the  burst  of  popular  reform  which  might  have  been  expected  after 
so  great  a  change. 

When  Parliament  assembled  it  appeared  that  the  Whigs  had 
Character  of  ou  the  whole  a  vcry  large  majority  ;  but,  besides  an 
SS^uImSt"*  active  and  important  body  of  Tories  headed  by  Sir 
Jan.  29, 1833.  Robert  Peel,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
Radicals,  of  whom  Hume  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader,  and  the 
Irish  members,  for  the  most  part  the  mere  nominees  and  puppets 
of  O'Connell,  from  whom  opposition  might  be  expected.  There  were 
changes  both  in  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  House ;  the 
average  age  of  the  members  was  visibly  increased,  and  it  was  evident 
that  there  would  be  more  individual  opinion,  less  distinctly  party 
voting,  and  a  greater  necessity  for  convincing  argument  to  ensure  a 
majority.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  with  much  less  of  oratory  there 
would  be  a  far  greater  quantity  of  talking ;  and  as  the  Government, 
in  the  King's  speech,  promised  to  introduce  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant Bills,  it  was  found  necessary  greatly  to  lengthen  the  hours  of 
business.  At  the  same  time,  as  there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred 
new  members  in  the  House,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  reappoint  the 
old  Speaker,  Manners-Sutton,  although  he  was  a  Tory  in  politics,  a  step 
which  at  once  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  more  advanced  Liberals. 

The  questions  most  generally  occupying  men's  minds,  and  which  it 
Critical  qneatioM  might  be  supposed  would  at  once  become  prominent, 
to  be  settled.  ^g^e  the  disturbed  and  wretched  condition  of  the  poor, 
as  evidenced  by  the  late  riots  and  constant  rick-burning ;  the 
position  of  the  Church ;  slavery ;  and  the  national  relations  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  Belgium  and  the  Peninsula;  but,  before  all,  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  that  country. 

It  was  the  Irish  question  which  became  at  once  the  most  impor- 
condition  of  tant,  and  which  ultimately  caused  the  fall  of  the  min- 
ireiand.  ig^ry.    It  was  Understood  that  some  measures  of  coercion 

would  be  necessary  to  restore  tranquillity  in  that  country,  but  that 
they  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  measures  of  reform  and  relief.  As 
though  to  render  the  coming  Coercion  Bill  more  palatable.  Lord 
Althorp,  on  the  12th  of  February,  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Irish  Church.  Since  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  the  state 
of  Ireland  had  been  becoming  constantly  worse.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing the  Act  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  O'Connell  had  used  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  for  further  demands,  and  had  continued  his  course  of 
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agitation.  He  had  been  prosecuted  in  1831,  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
holding  illegal  assemblies,  but  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Whig 
Government  he  had  escaped  without  punishment.  His  present 
demand  was  repeal,  but  the  outrages  which  filled  Ireland  were  either 
agrarian  or  connected  with  the  tithes  ;  and  O'Connell  skilfully  man- 
aged, while  by  his  agitation  he  continually  kept  up  the  discontent,  to 
keep  clear  himself  of  any  participation  in  the  violence  of  his  country- 
men. Of  course  the  repeal  of  the  Union  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
thought  of,  but  the  Government  could  not  deny  that  the  position  of 
the  Irish  Church  and  the  collection  of  tithes  for  its  support  were 
real  grievances. 

In  a  country  of  which  the  population  was  somewhat  over  seven 
millions,  there  was  established  a  dominant  Protestant   Position  of  ti» 
Church,  the  members  of  which  numbered  853,000  only,   irish  cutirch. 
It  had  a  staff  of  no  less  than  four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops, 
many  of  them  with  very  large  incomes,  and  a  body  of  clergy  sup- 
ported principally  by  tithes,  exacted  not  only  from  its  own  members, 
but  from  the  six  million  and  a  haK  Catholics.    To  make  matters 
worse,  the  tithe  was  paid   by  the   tenants,  and,  as  the   land  was 
infinitely  subdivided,  in  minute  sums  which  rendered  its  forcible 
exaction  most  irksome  and  ridiculous.     In  many  instances  a  man's 
tithe  was  a  farthing,  and  in  some  cases  not  more  than  seven  parts 
of  a  farthing.     So  vexatious  and  unjust  a  tax  was  certain  to  cause 
exasperation.     In  1831  the  collection  of  tithes  became  almost  impos- 
sible ;  the  collectors  were  murdered,  the  police  who  came  to  their 
rescue  fired  upon,  cattle  driven  off  that  the  tithe  might  not  be  paid, 
and  the  clergy  were  consequently  reduced  to  such  a  miserable  plight 
that  some  of  them  were  actually  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 
But  in  spite  of  the  glaring  anomaly  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  at 
all,  and  of  the  ill-feeling  and  violence  excited  by  the  exaction  of  the 
tithes,  neither  Lord  Grey  nor  Mr.  Stanley,  his  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
could  bring  themselves  to  think  of  any  wide  measure  of  reform,  so 
great  was  their  dread  of  touching  property  or  vested  interests,  or  of 
in  any  way  injuring  the  Church.     In  February  1832  committees 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system.    They  reported  that  the 
complete  extinction  of  tithes  by  a  commutation  or  charge  upon  the 
land  was  absolutely  necessary.     The  Irish  took  this  as  an  authoriza- 
tion of  their  proceedings  ;  the  outrages  increased,  and  a  system  of 
terrorism  was  established,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing the  assassins  and  rioters  to  justice.     In  June  the  Government 
had  adopted  a  plan   which  in  fact    made  matters  worse.      They 
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authorized  the  advance  of  ;£60,000  to  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were  unable 
to  collect  their  tithes,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  collect- 
ing former  arrears,  at  the  same  time  promising  that  the  tithe  com- 
mutation should  be  undertaken.  A  Bill  to  this  effect  was  passed, 
rendering  commutation  necessary  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years. 
Other  Bills  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  tithe  were  unfortu- 
nately allowed  to  stand  over  to  the  next  session.  But  Government 
had  now  made  itself  a  tithe  collector,  and  was  so  inefficient  in  that 
capacity  that  it  had  subsequently  to  allow  that  of  £104,000  due 
;£1 2,000  only  had  been  levied,  and  that  with  some  loss  of  life. 

In  the  year  1833  a  new  arrangement  was  consequently  attempted. 
Msh  Tithe  The  whole  amount  of  arrears  for  the  last  three  years 
Sm  ?^«eT  amounted  to  about  a  million.  This  sum  the  Govern- 
An«.  28, 1833.  mcut  proposed  should  be  advanced  by  an  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  to  be  repaid  gradually  by  a  general  land  tax.  As  there 
seemed  only  too  much  probability  that  the  land  tax  would  be  refused 
with  as  great  determination  as  the  tithes,  most  people  regarded  this 
sum  as  a  mere  gift  to  the  Irish  clergy.  The  Government  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  pass  the  BiU.  The  final  settlement  of  the  tithe  question 
was  postponed  for  several  years  ;  meanwhile  the  violence  which 
attended  the  attempts  at  collecting  the  tithes  were  the  chief  cause  of 
the  necessity  of  the  Coercion  BilL 

But  the  tithes,  though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disturbances, 
were  only  a  part  of  the  whole  Church  system ;  it  was  the  Church 
itself  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil,  and  Ln  the  measure 
Aithorp'8  iriBh  ^^^  *^®  ^®^®^  which  was  to  accompany  the  Bill  for  the 
Church  BiU.  repression  of  disturbance,  the  ministers  addressed  them- 
selves  to  lessen  the  more  glaring  defects  of  that  institu- 
tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  as  little  disposed  to  injure  the 
Church  as  the  Tories  themselves,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
proposed  legislation  was  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  thought  that  while  the  lessening  of  the  hierarchy 
and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  anomalies  exhibited  by  the  Church 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  Irish,  the  Church  would  itself  gain  strength 
by  the  proposed  changes.  Besides  the  payment  of  tithes,  a  church 
cess,  for  the  support  of  the  buildings  and  expenses  of  the  services 
was  paid  indiscriminately  by  members  of  all  religions,  but  managed 
by  Protestant  vestries.  The  annates,  or  firstfruits  of  livings,  had 
been  originally  employed  for  these  purposes,  but  in  process  of  time 
had  almost  disappeared  ;  such  benefices  as  were  still  subject  to  them 
were  to  be  now  freed,  a  graduated  tax  was  to  be  laid  upon  all  livings, 
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and  with  the  produce  the  Church  cess  was  to  be  extinguished.  This 
was  a  direct  boon  to  the  Catholics.  Another  common  complaint  was 
the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  bishoprics  and  the  Protestant 
population ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  destroy  ten  of  these  bishoprics,  or 
rather,  as  the  ministry  was  careful  to  explain,  not  to  destroy  but  to 
consolidate  them  with  those  which  remained.  The  incomes  of  some 
of  the  larger  bishoprics  were  also  curtailed;  the  surplus  money 
thus  arising  was  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners. Thus  far  there  was  not  much  objectionable  in  the  Bill, 
though  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen  of  England  disliked  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  sees.  But  there  was  a  further  measure,  which 
opened  the  door  to  grave  opposition.  It  was  proposed  to  change 
the  terms  on  which  church  lands  were  let  so  as  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  tenant  without  injuring  the  clergy.  The  tenant 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  this  advantage,  and  the  sum  thus  gained 
was  calculated  at  between  two  and  three  millions.  This  money 
would,  as  the  mover  of  the  BlQ  expressed  it,  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State.  This  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  confisca- 
tion, the  property  of  the  Church  was  to  be  taken  and  applied  to  pur- 
poses not  ecclesiastical  But  the  Irish  Secretary  had  as  strong  a  view 
as  the  Tories  of  the  sanctity  of  Church  property,  and  the  danger  of 
tampering  in  ever  so  small  a  way  with  the  rights  of  property.  It 
was  therefore  found  necessary  by  the  supporters  of  the  BUI  to  invent 
a  theory  to  secure  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet ;  it  was  argued  that  the 
sum  derived  from  the  change  of  tenure  did  not  exist  before,  but 
would  be  created  by  the  present  act  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  was 
therefore  not  Church  property  at  all,  and  might  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  State.  The  Bill  in  this  shape  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Althorp  on  the  12th  of  February.  It  at  once  appeared  open 
to  objections  on  two  sides.  While  O'ConneLL  and  the  Irish  scoffed 
at  the  relief,  which  consisted  only  in  removing  the  church  cess,  and 
the  English  Radicals  declared  that  instead  of  twelve  bishops  one 
was  amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  the 
Tories,  refusing  to  recognize  the  delicate  line  between  Church  pro- 
perty and  money  gained  by  the  Legislature  from  Church  property, 
raised  the  cry  that  it  was  but  a  first  step  in  confiscation,  and 
threatened  not  the  security  of  Church  property  only,  but  that  of 
all  other  property.  It  appeared  necessary  to  choose  between  the 
views  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  sets  of  critics,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  views.  Lord  Althorp  consented  to  be  governed  by  the  Conserva- 
tive element  in  the  Cabinet  and  to  withdraw  what  was  called  the 
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Appropriation  clause.  The  removal  of  tliis  clause,  which  contained 
the  only  important  principle  in  the  Bill,  the  right,  namely,  of  Par- 
liament to  apply  Church  property  to  the  wants  of  the  State,  rendered 
it  so  like  a  Tory  measure,  that  with  the  assistance  of  that  party  it 
passed  without  difficulty  in  both  Houses  (July  30). 

But  three  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,^  Lord  Grey  introduced  into  the  House  of 
The  Coercion  Lords  its  Complement,  the  Coercion  Bill.  Here  again 
Fe^^jrwa?**  *^®  absence  of  broad  liberality  in  the  ministry  was 
carried'  '  apparent.  It  was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  most 
■•^^  ^'-  absolute  government,  and  implied  a  distinct  determina- 

tion to  make  no  attempt  at  pacification  by  liberal  concessions.  It 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Irish  Secretary,  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  vigour,  but  without  much  sympathy  for  the  Irish  char- 
acter, and,  as  his  subsequent  career  proved,  at  heart  a  Tory.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  making  out  a  case  for  the  Bill.  A  narration  of  a 
few  of  the  crimes  which  had  of  late  fiUed  Ireland  with  horror  made 
it  evident  that  something  must  be  done.  In  the  province  of  Leinster 
alone,  in  the  three  months  July,  August,  and  September,  there  had 
been  1279  crimes,  in  the  following  three  months  the  number  had 
risen  to  1646.  During  the  year  the  catalogue  of  Irish  crimes  con- 
tained 172  homicides,  465  robberies,  568  burglaries,  454  acts  oi 
houghing  cattle,  2095  illegal  notices,  425  illegal  meetings,  796 
malicious  injuries  to  property,  753  attacks  on  houses,  280  arsons,  and 
3156  serious  assaults :  in  all  upwards  of  9000  crimes  connected  with 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Well  might  Mr.  Macaulay  say 
that  he  "  solemnly  declared  he  would  rather  Hve  in  the  midst  of 
many  civil  wars  he  had  read  of  than  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  at  this 
moment."  It  was  not  the  number  of  crimes  alone  which  rendered 
them  terrible ;  they  were  carried  on  upon  a  system  by  which  such 
terror  had  been  excited  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  juries  to  convict 
even  after  the  clearest  proof,  or  witnesses  to  give  evidence  as  to  what 
they  knew.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  the  people  were  teach- 
ing them,  in  public  meetings  and  in  assemblies  of  the  so-caUed  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers,  to  regard  themselves  as  the  victims  of  every  form 
of  oppression.  To  meet  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  proposed  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  accordance  with  the 
Proclamation  Act  of  the  8th  of  George  IV.,  1828,  power  to  suppress 
every  meeting  or  association  which  he  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  under  whatever  name  it  might  caU  itself,  and 
fwther  to  declare  any  district  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  which  was 
then  to  be  regarded  as  a  proclaimed  district]  its  inhabitants  were 
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to  be  confined  to  their  houses  from  an  hour  after  sunset  till  sunrise, 
the  right  of  meeting  and  petitioning  was  withdrawn  from  them 
without  leave  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  they  were  placed  under 
martial  law.  The  Bill  further  gave  power  to  enter  houses  in  search 
of  arms,  forbade  the  distribution  of  seditious  papers,  and  suspended 
the  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  proclaimed  districts.  The  Bill  passed 
without  difficulty  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  in  harmony 
with  the  general  feeling.  In  the  Lower  House  it  was  introduced  on 
the  27th  of  February  by  Lord  Althorp,  who,  while  corroborating  the 
accounts  of  the  outrages  in  Ireland,  could  not  help  showing  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  extreme  severity  of  the  BUI.  Not  so  Mr.  Stanley, 
who,  with  the  fiery  vehemence  which  characterized  him,  turned  upon 
O'Connell,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  a  flood  of  bitter  invective, 
carrying  the  House  completely  with  him,  and  securing  the  passage  of 
the  BUI,  which  was  also  most  ably  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  friends.  Its  effect  was  immediate  and  most  satisfactory.  Within 
a  week  of  its  passage  tlje  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  had  returned  to  his 
office  on  Grey's  accessior  to  the  ministry,  had  suppressed  the  Associa- 
tion of  Irish  Volunteers,  the  town  and  county  of  KUkenny  were  then 
proclaimed,  but  so  effective  was  the  mere  dread  of  the  measure,  that 
it  was  never  found  necessary  to  hold  a  single  court-martial  in  the 
district,  and  within  two  months  there  was  a  decrease  of  two-thirds 
in  the  general  list  of  crimes.  A  rapid  rise  in  the  funds  showed  that 
the  moneyed  pubUc  at  least  were  pleased  with  the  vigorous  measure. 
Mr.  Stanley's  share  in  the  BUI,  the  severity  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  the  personal  bitterness  between  ^r^  ^  ^^ 
himself  and  O'ConneU,  rendered  his  further  tenure  of  the  ministry, 
office  of  Secretary  undesirable.  He  was  moved  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  from  which  Lord  Goderich,  now  become  Earl  of  Ripon, 
withdrew  to  accept  the  Privy  Seal,  while  Lord  Durham,  who  had 
hitherto  held  that  office,  retired  from  the  ministry  (March  12).  Mr. 
Stanley  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  who  however 
only  held  the  office  for  two  months,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Littleton  (May).  The  withdrawal  of  Lord  Durham,  although 
attributed  and  partly  due  to  Ul-health,  was  probably  caused  prin- 
cipally by  the  growing  divisions  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Conservative 
tendencies  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  severity  of  the  Irish  Act 
were  not  in  accordance  with  Lord  Durham's  advanced  liberaUsm. 
The  shortness  of  Hobhouse's  tenure  of  office  may  be  traced  to  some- 
what simUar  causes,  or  at  least  to  the  decrease  of  the  popularity  of 
Government.  In  company  with  several  others  he  had  at  the  late 
elections  pledged  himself  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  house  and 
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window  tax.  lu  April  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Althorp, 
brought  in  his  budget.  By  careful  economy,  the  abolition  of 
sinecures,  and  the  reduction  of  the  public  expenses,  he  was  able  to 
show  a  surplus  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  after  replacing  the 
deficit  of  the  former  year.  This  surplus  he  intended  to  employ  in 
reducing  some  taxes  which  he  regarded  as  particularly  heavy,  such  as 
those  on  soap,  on  marine  insurances,  and  some  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
But  he  impartially  refused  to  listen  either  to  the  outcry  of  the  towns 
for  the  abolition  of  the  house  and  window  tax,  or  to  the  clamours  of 
the  agriculturists  against  the  malt  tax;  he  regarded  them  both  as 
necessary  sources  of  revenue.  The  carelessness  of  Government  sub- 
jected it  to  a  temporary  defeat  on  a  subsequent  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  the  malt  tax  to  one  hal£  Though  the  defeat  caused 
great  irritation  to  the  ministers  it  was  speedily  retrieved.  A  motion 
against  the  house  and  window  tax  was  also  brought  in,  and  Lord 
Althorp,  in  opposing  it,  argued  that  the  removal  of  either  tax 
alone  would  be  an  unfair  advantage  to  one  or  other  of  the  rival 
interests,  and  that  the  removal  of  both  was  impossible ;  he  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  reduction  of  the  malt 
tax  and  the  repeal  of  the  house  tax  would  necessitate  a  general 
property  and  income  tax,  and  a  change  in  our  financial  system.  As 
this  amendment  was  carried,  both  the  taxes  were  retained ;  but  the 
ministers  could  not  but  feel  that  they  owed  their  success  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  enemies,  and  the  popular  indignation  was  great.  Hob- 
house,  unable  to  vote  against  Government,  and  thus  to  redeem  his 
pledge,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  both  his  place  and  seat  On 
appealing  again  to  his  constituents  at  Westminster  he  was  rejected  for 
Colonel  de  Lacy  Evans,  a  more  advanced  Liberal.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  William  Brown  in 
the  Tower  Hamlets  and  Southwark.  A  great  indignation  meeting, 
attended  with  some  violence,  was  held  near  Coldbath  Fields,  and 
several  great  towns  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect,  that  the  ministers, 
by  violating  the  constitution  of  Ireland,  refusing  to  inquire  into  the 
public  distress,  continuing  the  house  and  window  tax,  and  by  forcing 
the  whole  malt  tax,  already  once  repealed,  upon  the  nation,  had 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Thus  in  all  directions  the  power  of  the  Government  was  decreasing ; 
waaknesBof  they  Were  divided  among  themselves,  and  gradually 
the  ministry.  losing  the  popularity  of  the  country.  Yet  they  were 
stUl  able  to  carry  out  successfully  some  of  the  duties  they  had  set 
thsmselves   to   perform;  before  the  close  of  the  session  they   had 
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renewed  the  Bank  charter,  settled  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  completed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

The  last  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  had  been  in  1800;  since 
then  events  of  the  greatest  importance  with  regard  to  p^  ^  ai  f  th 
currency  and  credit  had  taken  place, — the  resumption  Bank  charter, 
of  cash  payments  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  great  '^*' 
commercial  crisis  of  1825  and  1826.  It  was  felt  that  the  system 
of  the  Bank  required  close  examination,  and  in  May  1832  a  very 
influential  committee  had  been  appointed  to  examine  it  preparatory 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  which  came  to  an  end  in  August 
1833.  Upon  the  information  gained  by  this  committee  the  ministerial 
propositions  were  based.  On  the  whole  it  appeared  clear  that  a  single 
bank  of  issue  was  better  than  several  competing  banks.  The  Bank 
was  therefore  to  retain  its  monopoly.  The  principle  of  the  Directors, 
that  a  third  of  the  value  of  their  obligations  should  be  kept  in  hand 
in  specie,  was  considered  sound ;  but  that  the  public  might  in  future 
have  control  of  the  issue  of  notes,  the  Bank  was  required  to  publish 
a  weekly  account  of  its  notes  and  deposits,  and  a  quarterly  average 
showing  its  general  condition.  No  other  bank  of  more  than  six 
partners,  within  sixty-five  miles  of  London,  was  to  be  allowed  to  issue 
paper,  while  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  branches  were 
made  legal  tender,  except  at  the  bank  from  which  they  were  issued. 
It  was  hoped  by  this  means  that  country  banks,  being  able  to  meet 
their  demands  with  bank  notes,  would  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
making  large  and  rapid  demands  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus 
dangerously  lessening  the  supply  of  gold.  The  whole  sum  due  from 
the  Government  to  the  Bank,  and  from  which  that  institution  derived 
its  great  credit,  was  fourteen  millions.  This  w^as  regarded  as  too 
much ;  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  eleven  millions,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
being  at  once  repaid  to  the  Bank,  while  to  balance  its  advantages  the 
Bank  was  to  receive  ;£1 20,000  a  year  less  than  hitherto  for  the 
management  of  the  National  Debt.  On  these  terms  the  charter  was 
to  be  renewed  for  twenty-one  years,  but  with  an  option  allowed  to 
Government  for  breaking  it  off  on  a  year's  notice  after  eleven  years. 
The  two  points  whick'  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  were  the 
terms  which  the  Government  had  made  with  the  Bank  and  the  com- 
pulsory currency  given  to  bank  notes.  On  the  first  of  these  points  it 
seemed  almost  unanimously  felt  that  the  Bank  had  made  too  good 
a  bargain ;  on  the  second  it  was  hastQy  urged  by  many  that  it  was 
a  partial  resumption  of  the  inconvertible  currency.  It  was  shown 
without  much  difficulty  that  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  Bank  of 
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England  was  bound  ultimately  to  meet  its  liabilities  in  gold ;  but 
even  Sir  Robert  Peel  objected  to  the  measure,  avowing  bis  fear  that 
it  would  cause  a  depreciation  of  the  paper.  Experience  has  proved 
that  this  fear  was  groundless,  and  although  the  arrangements  with 
the  Bank  had  subsequently  to  be  somewhat  modified,  the  Bill  passed, 
and  was  a  distinct  advantage. 

But,  if  it  had  been  thougiiL  well  to  continue  the  monopoly  of  the 
Settlement  of  great  banking  corporation  in  England,  the  whole  force 
com^^E  ^*^*  ^^  ^^®  commercial  feeling  of  the  time  set  directly  against 
July.  the  perpetuation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 

Company.  The  necessity  for  corporate  trading  had  disappeared. 
The  restrictions  it  laid  upon  free  trade  had  become  only  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  extended  commerce.  Already,  in  1813,  this 
had  been  so  clearly  felt  that  the  merchants  of  the  great  trading 
centres,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Manchester,  had  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  admission  of  traders  to  the  territories  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  India  generally,  but  the  corporation  still  retained  the 
trade  with  China.  The  accounts  of  the  Company  after  this  renewal 
of  its  charter  rendered  it  plain  that  it  could  not  compete  with  private 
merchants.  It  seemed  clear  that  in  China,  as  in  India,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monopoly  would  extend  commerce.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  destroy  the  Company  as  a  commercial  body,  allowing 
it  to  keep  its  territorial  position.  After  April  1834  its  commercial 
property  was  to  be  sold.  It  was,  however,  to  retain  the  government 
of  India,  and  to  receive  for  forty  years  an  annuity  from  the  Indian 
revenue  of  ;£630,000,  at  the  close  of  which  period  Parliament  might 
redeem  it  by  the  payment  of  £12,000,000.  It  was  further  arranged 
that  all  restrictions  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the 
East  should  be  removed,  that  natives  and  Europeans  should  have 
equal  opportunities  of  employment  and  office,  and  should  be  under 
one  law.  The  Bill  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
but  was  carried  by  large  majorities,  and  proved  to  be  the  means  of 
opening,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  an  enormous 
market  for  English  commerce,  so  that  in  ten  years  the  Chinese  trade 
had  doubled,  and  British  exports  to  India  and  Ceylon  had  increased 
from  two  to  six  millions. 

But  the  most  important  measure  of  the  session  was  the  Bill  which 
Emanci  ation  ^^  passed  on  the  30th  of  August  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Biavei.  of  the  slaves.  The  abolitionists  had  been  successful  in 
^"*"  1807  in  putting  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  slaves,  but 

though  raised  in  value  and  lessened  in  number,  by  means  of  smuggling 
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and  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  race  the  supply  of  human  cattle 
had  been  kept  up  and  slavery  had  continued.  The  Resolutions  of 
1823  had  aimed  at  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  at  alleviat- 
ing its  worst  horrors,  and  raising  the  slaves  to  a  fitting  condition  to 
receive  freedom  ;  but  they  had  practically  been  inoperative  :  not 
only  had  they  been  continually  thwarted  by  the  condition  of 
planters,  but  the  discovery  that  they  had  rights,  and  WMttodS* 
that  those  rights  were  acknowledged,  caused  a  very  laiancLs. 
natural  uneasiness  among  the  slaves,  and  had  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  imder  which  the  planters  laboured.  Their  position  was 
constantly  becoming  worse.  Injudicious  protection  had  been 
afforded  to  sugar,  their  chief  production.  Enormous  duties  had  been 
laid  on  it,  with  a  preference  always  to  the  West  Indian  and  slave- 
grown  article.  During  the  war  the  monopoly  of  production  had 
fallen  chiefly  into  their  hands.  They  had  been  able  to  make  enor- 
mous profits.  As  a  consequence,  just  as  in  the  case  of  com  in 
England,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
most  reckless  fashion.  Plantations  were  temporarily  occupied  only 
to  be  exhausted  or  sold  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  fresh  land  taken  in.  In 
the  midst  of  this  false  prosperity,  a  wasteful  expenditure  and  a  total 
want  of  economy,  the  natural  consequences  of  easily-gotten  wealth, 
had  become  prevalent ;  the  planters  as  a  body  had  become  deeply 
involved.  The  cessation  of  the  war  had  admitted  other  competitors 
to  the  market.  The  commercial  crisis  in  England  had  seriously 
affected  the  planters'  credit,  and  just  as  the  greatest  efforts  would 
have  been  necessary  to  restore  them  at  all  to  their  old  state  of  pros- 
perity, their  supply  of  slaves  was  diminished,  it  became  more 
difficult  to  work  their  exhausted  land,  and  the  Resolutions  of  1823, 
and  subsequent  orders  in  Council,  made  the  emplojTnent  of  slave 
labour,  which  economists  had  long  known  to  be  really  an  extra- 
vagant form  of  labour,  more  and  more  difficult.  These  evils  were 
naturally  attributed  to  the  abolitionists  in  England  and  to  the 
Government  which  had  even  partially  listened  to  them.  As  long 
as  the  unreformed  Parliament  existed,  the  West  Indian  interest  was 
very  strong  in  the  House,  and  the  planters,  who  believed  that  with 
some  help  from  England,  and  with  the  management  of  the  slaves 
left  in  their  own  hands,  they  might  yet  retrieve  their  position,  were 
not  without  hopes.  The  accession  of  the  Grey  ministry  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  them,  for  a  large  section  of  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  almost  as  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  for  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  it  was  impossible  thai  a  ministry  of 
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which  Lord  Brougham  was  the  Chancellor,  who  had  owed  his  last, 
election  chiefly  to  the  abolitionists'  votes,  should  postpone  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  long. 

The  conduct  of  the  planters  forced  on  the  crisis.  A  new  series  of 
Opposition  of  orders  in  Council  was  issued  in  1831  for  the  better  and 
the  planters  moie  meiciful  management  of  the  slaves,  for  the  limita- 
in  Council.  tion  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  for  the  establishment 
^^^^'  of  official  slave-overseers.    All  the  colonies  except  the 

CrowTi  colonies,  where  but  little  difficulty  was  met  vrith,  resented 
highly  this  interference  with  what  they  considered  their  rights  and 
property.  The  language  of  their  assemblies  became  disrespectful  and 
almost  rebellious.  In  Trinidad  it  was  determined  to  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  till  the  order  was  repealed,  while  on  the  other  side  the 
slaves  in  Jamaica  burst  into  open  rebellion,  producing  a  loss  esti- 
mated at  ^1,000,000.  In  April  1831,  a  great  meeting  in  London 
declared  that  Government  was  Liable  for  these  losses,  and  claims  were 
sent  in  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  damages  caused  by  the  measures 
pursued  by  his  Majesty's  ministers.  It  was  a  sort  of  declaration  of 
war,  which  was  brought  to  a  point  when,  on  the  17th  of  April,  Lord 
Harewood  presented  a  petition  from  the  West  India  interest  begging 
for  a  full  inquiry  into  the  laws,  usages,  and  condition  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  the  possible  future  improvements,  with  due 
regard  always  to  the  rights  of  private  property.  This  was  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill.  Bent  upon  his  great 
measure.  Lord  Grey  could  not  afford  to  risk  anything  at  the  moment. 
He  therefore  not  only  at  once  granted  the  committee,  but  allowed  a 
sum  of  £100,000,  which  had  been  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  colonies, 
to  be  raised  to  ;£  1,000,000  on  account  of  a  late  destructive  hurri- 
cane. On  the  24th  of  May  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  the  leader  of  the 
abolitionists,  brought  the  matter  before  the  Lower  House,  while  the 
Chancellor  presented  a  gigantic  petition,  followed  by  many  others, 
in  favour  of  emancipation;  for  the  great  crisis  was  now  over, 
Wellington's  efforts  to  form  a  Government  had  proved  futile,  and 
the  hope  of  the  abolitionists  were  consequently  high.  But,  somewhat 
strangely.  Lord  Althorp  could  not  be  induced  in  the  Lower  House 
to  give  up  Canning's  idea  of  gradual  emancipation,  and  moved  and 
c£irried  amendments  upon  Buxton's  motion  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  1823.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  still  unreformed,  and  that  the  great  Bill  was 
not  yet  carried. 

With  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  House  all  prudential 
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reasons  for  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  disappeared,  and 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  had  become 
much  stronger.  They  therefore  now  undertook  the  ques-  tion  BnTpSei 
tion,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Colonial  ^'^^  ^°'  "^^• 
Office  insured  the  success  of  the  measure.  It  was  not  wholly  satis- 
factory to  the  abolitionists.  It  still  bore  traces  of  the  lingering  wish 
for  gradual  emancipation.  All  children  of  slaves  bom  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  all  children  of  six  years  ol  age  and  under,  were 
declared  free,  but  the  rest  of  the  slaves  were  to  serve  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  ;  three-fourths  of  their  time  was  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  masters,  the  other  fourth  was 
their  own,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.  The  complete 
failure  of  the  Resolutions  of  1823  should  have  taught  the  Government 
the  impossibility  of  this  scheme.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  was 
shortened  from  twelve  to  seven  years,  and  subsequently,  after  a  four 
years'  trial,  the  plan  was  given  up.  The  second  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  was  the  •remuneration  of  the  planters  by  a  loan  of 
£15,000,000 ;  but  as  Parliament  regarded  this  as  much  too  smaU  a 
boon,  it  was  subsequently  changed  for  the  enormous  gift  of  £20,000,000. 
The  vastness  of  the  sum  was  held  by  many  as  totally  disproportionate 
to  the  loss  of  the  planters ;  by  others  it  was  thought  that,  as  slavery  was 
in  itself  contrary  to  all  right,  the  planters  deserved  no  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  what  they  should  never  have  possessed.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  was  thought  better  that  so  great  an  act  of  justice  should 
be  generously  completed,  and  the  great  sacrifice  was  willingly  made. 
WUberforce,  the  father  of  the  movement,  lived  just  long  enough  to 
bless  God  that  the  object  of  his  life  had  been  reached  ;  he  heard  the 
success  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  29th  of  July. 

Of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  there  still  remained  the  all- 
important  one,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,   Weakness  of 
but  it  was  to  another  Prime  Minister  and  to  a  modified   t^e  ministry 
Cabinet  that  the  honour  of  the  introduction  of  the  new   parliament. 
Poor  Law  was    to  belong.      In  spite   of  their  large   ^^^-  *»  ^^^ 
majorities,  no  single  measure  of  the  Government  had  been  passed 
without  important  modifications,  no  scheme  had  been  introduced 
that  did  not  bear  upon  it  the  marks  of  compromise,  and  afford  a  dis- 
tinct proof  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  Cabinet  divided  against 
itself.     The  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1834 
did  not  give  any  hope  of  a  firmer  and  more  united  Government.    The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  wrong  in  complaining  that  there  was  no 
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definite  promise  of  a  single  Government  Bill,  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  had  not  produced  European  peace,  that  in  spite  of 
its  majorities  the  Church  policy  of  the  Government  had  failed,  and 
that  it  had  carefully  avoided,  even  while  vaunting  the  success  which 
had  attended  it,  to  state  whether  it  intended  the  Coercion  Bill  to  be 
renewed  in  Ireland  or  not.  Nor  was  it  doubted  that  he  was  uttering 
the  opinions  of  some  at  least  of  the  Cabinet  itself  when  he  warned 
the  Lords  against  the  tendency  visible  in  several  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  towards  tampering  with  property  and  the 
introduction  of  the  beginnings  of  the  policy  of  confiscation. 

In  the  Lower  House  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
Government  were  shortly  to  be  displayed.  O'Connell,  who  had 
talked  so  long  about  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  had  thus  kept  up 
Rejection  of  the  agitation  which  was  so  lucrative  to  himself,  was 
repeal,  a^^^  compelled  at  length  to  make  good  his  promises  and  to 
victory.  introduce  a  substantive  motion  for  repeal.     A  length- 

ened debate  followed,  but  terminated  in  a 'most  complete  victory 
for  the  Government ;  the  division  showing  a  majority  of  485  in 
favour  of  an  amendment  exactly  contradicting  O'Connell's  motion. 
The  central  position  occupied  by  the  Government  enabled  it,  when  it 
occasionally  joined  heartily  with  one  side  or  the  other,  still  to  com- 
mand the  House  of  Commons,  but  when  questions  arose  of  a  more 
doubtful  sort  its  weakness  became  visible.  Measures  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland  had  been  promised,  and  Mr.  Ward,  a  private  member, 
determined  to  bring  these  promises  to  a  test,  by  introducing  a  motion 
(May  27)  with  regard  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  Irish  Church, 
which  the  ministers  would  gladly  have  left  quiet.  Mr.  Ward's  reso- 
lution stated  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Establishment  of  Ireland 
,«..-.,  much  exceeded  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant 

Ministerial  ••■  ^  c     y       c*  3      r 

difflcnity  on  population,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  State  and  of 
J^ti^°^  the  Parliament  to  distribute  Church  property,  and  that  the 
Irish  Church.  temporal  possessions  of  the  Irish  Church  ought  to  be 
reduced.  This  motion  put  the  Government  into  the  greatest  per- 
plexity ;  to  uphold  the  direct  negative  was  to  resign  its  pretensions 
to  be  the  party  of  progress ;  to  accept  it  was  to  shock  some  of  its 
most  important  members.  The  ministers  determined  to  adopt  a 
middle  course,  and  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry.  They  hoped 
thereby  to  induce  Mr.  Ward  to  withdraw  his  motion,  because  the 
question  was  already  in  Government  hands,  but  they  seemed  at 
the  same  time  to  pledge  themselves  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission.     Armed  with  this  com- 
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promise.  Lord  Althorp  went  to  the  House  to  meet  Mr.  Wai'd's 
motion.  But  the  seconder,  Mr.  Grote,  had  advanced  but  a  short 
way  in  the  speech  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose 
and  said,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  debate  information  had 
been  brought  to  him  which  induced  him  to  beg  for  a  postponement. 
His  personal  influence  was  so  great  that  the  House  at  once  granted 
his  request.  The  news  he  had  received  was  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  Colonial  minister,  and  of  Sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  who  regarded  any  interference  with  ResignaUon  of 
Church  property  with  great  abhorrence.  They  were  ^^e^'itiv. 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Postmaster-General,  miniiten. 
and  by  Lord  Ripon,  Privy  Seal.  The  more  conservative  members  of 
the  Cabinet  had  thus  openly  retired  from  it.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  Lord  Durham,  who  had  previously  left  it  upon  opposite 
grounds,  would  have  now  returned  to  office,  and  the  Government 
have  assumed  a  more  distinctly  radical  character.  He  was,  however, 
personally  obnoxious  to  such  members  of  the  party  of  Canning  as 
still  remained  in  office,  and  his  influence  was  dreaded  by  Lord  Grey, 
who,  though  he  continued  as  yet  to  hold  the  Premiership  in  accor- 
dance with  the  generally  expressed  desire  of  the  Liberal  party, 
sympathized  at  heart  more  with  the  Tories  than  with  the  Radicals. 
He  expressed  his  feelings  in  his  answer  to  an  address  which  Lord 
Ebrington  got  up  intreatiug  him  to  retain  his  place.  "  In  pursuing," 
he  said,  "  a  course  of  salutary  improvement  I  feel  it  indispensable 
that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  deliberation  and  caution ; 
and,  above  all,  that  we  should  not  be  urged  by  a  constant  and  active 
pressure  from  without  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures  the  necessity  of 
which  has  not  been  fully  proved,  and  which  are  not  strictly  regulated 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country  both  in 
Church  and  State.  On  no  other  principle  can  this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration be  conducted  with  advantage  or  safety."  No  difficulty 
was  found  in  filling  the  vacant  places  ;  Mr,  Spring  Rice,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  debate  on  the  Union,  became  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  and  Lord  Auckland  succeeded  Sir  James  Graham. 

Under  Lord  Grey's  leadership  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
continue  its  course,  because  it  was  recognized  at  the  time  Difflcnitiei  of 
as  the  only  possible  Government ;  the  Conservative  feel-  <»"y'-  p*"*"*"^ 
ing  in  England  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  the  success  of  a  Radical 
Go  7emment  with  Durham  at  its  head.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  it  was  impossible  to  go  back.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  clearly  understood  this  position  of  affairs.    He  saw  that  a  Tory 
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Qovemment  would  have  no  hope  of  permanence  if  it  rested  only 
on  the  support  of  the  extreme  members  of  the  party.  If  the  party 
was  ever  to  be  reconstituted  it  must  loyally  accept  the  changes 
which  had  been  made,  admit  within  its  limits  the  more  conservative- 
minded  of  the  reformers,  and  take  its  stand  on  the  great  Conservative 
instincts  of  the  nation — the  love  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  dread 
of  any  attack  upon  property.  For  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Con- 
servative Government  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  present 
Government  of  compromise  was  therefore  allowed  to  continue.  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  Premier,  from  the  divergence  of  his  opinions 
from  those  of  his  colleagues,  soon  became  overwhelming.  It  was 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  Coercion  Bill  should  be  renewed 
or  not.  But  it  was  possible  to  renew  it  in  a  softened  form,  and  to 
omit  the  most  objectionable  parts — the  suppression  of  the  right  of 
petition  and  the  establishment  of  military  courts.  Such  a  course 
seemed  advisable  to  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  recom- 
mended itself  also  to  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  Government, 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Althorp.  The  mischievous  activity  of 
Lord  Brougham  led  him  to  suggest  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  had  succeeded  Anglesey,  the  advisability  of  officially 
informing  the  Government  that  he  could  do  without  these  stringent 
clauses.  Wellesley  had  already  expressed  himself  privately  to  the 
contrary  effect,  but  was  overpersuaded,  and  followed  the  advice 
of  Littleton  and  Brougham  in  his  official  despatches.  These 
contradictory  opinions  from  the  chief  of  the  Government  were 
naturally  very  embarrassing  to  Lord  Grey.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Littleton  had  attempted  a  personal  reconciliation  with 
O'Connell.  Lord  Althorp  had  known  and  approved  of  this  step, 
but  had  warned  Littleton  against  making  any  pledges.  The 
Secretary  unluckily  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  admis- 
sion that  neither  himself  nor  the  Lord  Lieutenant  nor  Lord  Althorp 
approved  of  the  renewal  of  the  obnoxious  clauses.  To  complete  his 
blunder,  he  did  not  inform  Lord  Althorp  what  he  had  done,  and 
trusted  to  a  promise  of  secresy  on  the  part  of  O'Connell,  the  most 
untrustworthy  of  men.  So  strong  was  Lord  Althorp's  opinion  on 
the  subject,  backed  as  he  believed  it  to  be  by  that  of  Wellesley  and 
of  Littleton,  that  after  being  outvoted  in  the  Cabinet,  he  in  fact 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  was  overruled  by  Lord  Grey. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Premier  introduced  the  Bill  in  its  full 
form,  asserting,  as  from  Wellesley's  private  letters  to  him  he  had  a 
right  to  assert,  that  it  was  considered  necessary  by  the  Irish  Govem- 
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ment.  On  this,  O'Connell,  forgetful  of  his  promise,  disclosed  in  the 
Lower  House  his  conversation  with  Littleton,  which 
was  in  fact  a  direct  contradiction  of  Lord  Grey's  asser-  Greys miniBtry. 
tion,  at  the  same  time  implicating  Lord  Althorp  in  the  ^^^  ^*^** 
deception  played  upon  him.  The  Government  seemed  convicted 
not  only  of  internal  division,  but  of  duplicity.  Lord  Grey  reiterated 
his  assertion  in  the  Upper  House  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  Government  as  expressed  to  him,  while  Lord  Althorp  admitted 
that  he  disliked  the  clause,  and  that  Mr.  Littleton  was  justified  in 
telling  O'Connell  that  the  question  was  unsettled  at  the  time  of  their 
conversation.  The  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  was  thus  fully 
brought  out,  and  Lord  Althorp  was  made  to  appear  as  guilty  at  once 
of  having  held  out  false  hopes  to  O'Connell,  and  of  having  waived 
his  own  opinions  for  the  sake  of  retaining  office.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  alien  to  his  nature  than  this  charge,  especially  as,  far 
from  having  reaUy  pledged  himself  to  O'Connell,  he  had  particularly 
warned  Littleton  against  committing  himself.  But  there  seemed  no 
way  of  escape  without  rendering  still  more  glaring  the  weakness  of  the 
administration.  On  this  ground,  Littleton's  offer  to  resign,  which  he 
felt  in  honour  bound  to  make,  was  rejected;  but,  when  in  theii 
eagerness  to  embarrass  Government  the  Opposition  moved  for  the 
production  of  the  private  letters  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Althorp,  in  dis- 
gust at  his  equivocal  position  and  at  the  attempted  introduction  into 
Parliament  of  matters  which  he  held  to  be  wholly  beyond  its 
jurisdiction,  determined  to  resign.  Lord  Grey,  by  no  means  wedded 
to  office,  and  feeling  that  Althorp's  personal  influence  was  the  main 
security  of  the  Government,  at  once  declared  the  administration  at 
an  end.  The  King  had  already  shown,  when  giving  an  answer  to  an 
address  from  the  Bishops,  a  strong  feeling  against  any  attack  upon 
the  property  of  the  Church.  This  known  division  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  advisers,  and  the  evident  weakness  of  the  Cabinet 
itself,  rendered  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  less  surprising  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

Seeing  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  distinctly  Tory  ministry,  the 
King  was  persuaded  by  Lord  Brougham  to  send  for  Lord 
Lord  Melbourne,  whom  he  instructed  to  give  effect  as   JJ^^*  * 
far  as  possible  to  his  previously  ey  pressed  wishes,  and  to  ^^  in- 
form a  combined  ministry,  admitting  to  office  some  Tories  and  some 
of  those  who  had  left  office  on  ConseiTative  grounds.    The  attempt  was 
fruitless.    Peel  did  not  yet  see  his  desired  opportunity,  and  foreseeing 
the  gradual  reaction  which  must  arise  from  the  unsatisfactory  character 
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of  the  Whig  administration,  determined  to  await  his  time.  The 
King  was  therefore  compelled  to  consent  to  the  reconstruction  under 
Melbourne  of  the  old  ministry.  There  was  very  little  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Melbourne's  own  place  in  the 
Home  Department  was  filled  by  Lord  Duncannon  (Ponsonby),  Sir 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  Lord  Carlisle  surrendered 
the  VvWy  Seal  to  Lord  Mul grave. 

The  change,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
ministry.  The  introduction  of  the  Coercion  Bill  on  the  18th  of 
July,  without  the  stringent  clauses,  seemed  a  confession  that 
some  of  the  ministers  at  all  events  were  acting  contrary  to  con- 
viction, or  that  they  had  weakly  pelded  to  Irish  clamour.  The 
Bill  was  however  passed  with  a  strong  protest  in  the  Lords.  An 
attempt  on  the  29th  of  July  again  to  settle  the  tithe  question 
displayed  still  further  the  inefficiency  of  the  ministry;  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  beaten  in  the  Lower  House  upon  an  amendment 
of  O'Connell,  who,  instead  of  the  proposed  land  tax,  suggested 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  tithes,  diminished  forty  per  cent., 
by  the  landlord.  In  spite  of  their  defeat,  which  so  completely 
changed  their  Bill  that  out  of  172  clauses  111  had  to  be  removed, 
they  proceeded  with  it,  but  suffered  a  heavy  defeat 
of  Meibonrne'a  on  the  secoud  reading  in  the  Lords.  Their  Church 
°***^^'  policy  was  indeed  throughout  entirely  ineffective.    The 

feeling  that  the  Church  was  in  danger  had  begun  to  take  hold 
not  only  of  the  Lords,  who  systematically  resisted  innovation,  but  of 
the  people  in  England.  The  efforts  of  the  Dissenters,  excited  to 
demand  religious  equality  by  the  success  of  Irish  agitation,  were 
fruitless.  Their  petitions  were  indeed  of  a  character  to  cause  some 
fear.  They  begged  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  for  the 
exclusion  of  Bishops  from  Parliament,  for  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  universities.  On  this  last  point  a  BUI 
was  introduced.  Largely  signed  petitions  were  sent  in  against  it 
by  the  universities.  All  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative,  or  partially 
Conservative  party,  combined  to  oppose  it,  and  though  it  passed 
the  Lower  House  it  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  (Aug.  1).  In  the 
same  way  the  efforts  of  Government  to  relieve  Dissenters  from 
the  Church  rates,  and  from  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  right 
of  dissenting  ministers  to  celebrate  marriage,  being  all  conceived 
from  a  Church  point  of  view,  and  assuming  the  form  of  concessions 
rather  than  the  granting  of  rights,  were  distasteful  to  the  Dissenters 
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themselves,  and  came  to  nothing.  The  plan  for  the  commutation  of 
the  English  tithes  met  with  the  same  fate.  It  was  indeed  a  period  of 
general  ecclesiastical  excitement ;  the  introduction  of  the  appropriation 
clause  in  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  had  closely  touched  the  feelings  of  English 
Churchmen  ;  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  distinct  from  an  institution 
founded  by  and  connected  with  the  State  began  to  be  examined.  A 
party  in  Oxford  undertook  to  enlighten  the  nation  upon  the  character 
of  the  Church  in  a  series  of  tracts,  which  gained  for  the  authors  the 
title  of  Tractarians.  In  these  they  urged  with  great  force  all  the 
tenets  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  High  Church  party — the  doc- 
trine of  apostolic  succession,  the  sole  efficiency  of  the  sacraments,  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  Bible  as 
apart  from  the  explanations  of  Church  tradition.  Their  principles 
rapidly  spread.  At  the  same  time  the  Evangelical  party  lost  several 
of  its  chief  leaders  and  began  to  decline.  And  though  three  parties 
could  still  be  traced,  public  opinion  began  to  divide  itself  chiefly 
between  the  two  great  views  of  those  who  regarded  the  Church  as  an 
institution  independent  in  itself,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  secular 
interference,  and  those  Liberals  who,  attached  as  they  might  be  to  the 
Church  as  a  political  institution,  regarded  it  as  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  politics. 

But  if  their  liberal  Church  policy  was  doomed  to  failure,  the 
ministry  was  able  to  do  one  great  work  by  the  reform 
of  the  Poor  Law.  The  chief  effects  of  the  old  Poor  Poor  Law. 
Law  have  been  already  mentioned.  Its  lax  adminis-  ^^'  ^^^ 
tration,  the  power  of  relief  in  the  houses  of  the  paupers,  the  system 
of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  the  distribution  of  relief  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children,  had  pauperized  the  agricultural 
poor,  had  withdrawn  the  chief  restraints  on  early  and  imprudent 
marriages,  had  fostered  immorality,  and  increased  the  amount  of  the 
poor  rate  till  it  seemed  as  though  England  would  sink  beneath  the 
burden.  It  had  become  necessary  to  adopt  some  sounder  principles, 
even  although  they  had  the  appearance  of  harshness.  Nor  was  the 
Government  without  experience  by  which  to  guide  its  action.  Al- 
ready in  about  a  himdred  parishes  an  improved  administration  had 
been  tried,  and  in  every  instance  it  had  succeeded ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  certain  parishes  where  the  old  system  remained  in  vigour 
cultivation  had  been  actually  abandoned,  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes  having  to  support  their  poor,  there  was  every  risk  of  the 
plague  spreading  throughout  England.  The  chief  error  in  the  old 
ftyetem  was  the  complete  confusion  which  existed  between  poverty 
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and  pauperism,  between  the  industrious  poor  man  and  the   self- 
pauperized  idler.     It  was  this  point  on  which  a  commission  issued  in 
1832  chiefly  insisted.     The  Bill  based  on  their  report  was  in  fact  little 
more  than  a  recurrence  to  the  true  principles  enunciated  in  the  first 
general  Poor  Law  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     To  separate  these  two 
classes  it  was  necessary  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  discontinued 
and  the  allowance  system  put  an  end  to.     Those  only  who   were 
really  in  want  were  to  receive  relief,  but  upon  conditions  which 
should  render  it  certain  that  the  want  was  real.     In  the  workhouse 
every  able-bodied  man  must  work ;  it  was  not  fair  that  the  indus- 
trious should  be  called  upon  to  support  an  increasing  race  of  paupers 
raised  in  the  workhouse,  husbands  and   wives  must  therefore  be 
separated ;  for  the  sake  of  training  and  education,  children  must  be 
kept  from  the  possible  contamination  of  the  adult  paupers  ;  and  as 
the  maintenance  of  industry  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
reform,  free  circulation  of  labour  and  the  removal  of  most  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  old  law  of  settlement  were  indispensable.    The 
system  no  doubt  had  a  very  harsh  appearance,  but  its  principles 
could  scarcely  be  questioned.      But  these  principles  were  in  fact 
nothing  new  ;  all  the  evils  to  be  rectified  had  arisen  from  the  bad 
way  in  which  such  principles  had  been  carried  out.    The  machinery 
then  by  which  relief  was  to  be  administered  was  of  almost  more 
importance  than  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  granted.     For 
economy,  parishes  were  formed  into  unions,  with  one  workhouse 
instead  of  several.    The  method  of  collecting  the  rates  was  left  un- 
changed,  the  distribution  was  stUl  left  to  guardians  and  select 
vestries ;    but  this  local  management  was  placed  under  a  central 
board,  consisting  of  three   commissioners,  with  assistants,   at  first 
twenty-one,  diminished  subsequently  to  nine.     There  was  one  other 
point  which  bore  an  appearance  of  extreme  harshness,  was  much 
objected  to  at  the  time,  and  was  subsequently  changed ;  this  was  an 
attempt  to  check  immorality  by  throwing  the  charge  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  illegitimate  children  upon  the  mother.      This  appeared 
completely  to  shield  the  guilty  father,  and  to  punish  only  the  weak 
and  misguided  mother,  but  in  fact,  as  many  wise  people  saw  at  the 
time,  it  roused  a  feeling  of  self-dependence  and  respect  among 
women,  and  produced  the  very  best  effects ;  the  decrease  of  illegitimate 
births  was  extraordinary.      The  decrease  in  England  was  nearly 
10,000,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  in  two  years.    In  one  point  only  did  it 
appear  that  party  interests  could  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
Bill     It  almost  necessarily  implied  the  subsequent  repeal  of  the 
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Com  Laws.  Freedom  of  labour,  the  abolition  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, rendered  such  a  change  indispensable ;  but  this  the  ministry, 
very  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  touching  laws  which  were 
very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  agricultural  interest,  still  refused  to  be- 
lieve, and  denied  in  the  most  absolute  terms.  Nevertheless,  between 
the  second  reading  on  the  9th  of  May  and  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
on  the  1st  of  July,  a  very  powerful  opposition  had  been  aroused.  It 
was  spoken  of  as  a  Bill  cruel  against  the  poor.  From  a  radical  point 
of  view  the  centralization  of  the  system  was  decried.  The  com- 
missioners were  spoken  of  as  three-tailed  Bashaws.  It  was  however 
carried  by  157  to  50  votes.  This  was  on  the  2nd  of  July,  when 
Lord  Grey  was  still  in  office.  Under  the  new  ministry  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bill  in  the  Upper  House  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Brougham  ;  he  supported  it  in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  and  it  was 
carried  on  the  second  reading  by  a  very  considerable  majority,  and 
became  law  on  the  14th  of  August.  Although  some  subsequent 
amendments  were  necessary,  it  has  on  the  whole  proved  highly 
successfuL  The  poor  rate,  which  at  the  end  of  the  American  War, 
when  the  population  of  England  was  about  8,000,000,  amounted  to 
£2,132,487,  which  during  the  subsequent  forty  years  of  mismanage- 
ment had  risen  till  in  1833,  when  the  population  was  14,000,000,  it 
had  reached  £8,606,501,  was  in  the  course  of  three  years  reduced  by 
upwards  of  £3,000,000. 

But  though  its  character  was  so  free  from  taint  of  party,  though  its 
action  was  on  the  whole  so  beneficial,  the  new  Poor  „.      ,   , 

111  Discontent 

Law  was  used,  and  used  with  effect,  to  excite  the  deep-  and  miaery 
felt  discontent  which  was  prevalent  in  the  lower  "'^^^p***'- 
classes,  and  which  continued  to  increase  and  to  acquire  form  and 
organization  during  the  next  four  years,  till  it  assumed  the  definite 
form  of  Chartism,  and  produced  the  very  dangerous  outbreak  in  the 
year  1839.  It  was  scarcely  possible  but  that  such  discontent  should 
exist ;  the  hopes  of  the  poor  man,  raised  to  an  exaggerated  height  by  the 
excitement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  had  been  cruelly  disappointed.  While 
no  doubt  some  good  and  useful  measures  of  reform  had  been  carried, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  reform  ministry  had  on  the  whole 
proved  itself  unwilling  and  unable  to  handle  the  great  social  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  that  disputes  in  Parliament  had  fallen  back  into 
their  old  grooves,  and  had  assumed  the  form  of  party  contests  rather 
than  of  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Hitherto  trade  had  been  fairly  prosperous,  but  in  1835  symptoms 
were  evident  that  this  prosperity  was  disappearing;  and  when  want 
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was  added  to  the  justly-felt  disappointment  of  the  workmen,  when 
agitators  were  exciting  them  with  dismal  stories  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Poor  Law,  of  the  tyranny  of  the  manufacturing  masters,  and  when 
every  good  and  popular  measure  seemed  to  be  first  stripped  of  half 
its  value  by  the  ministry  which  introduced  it,  and  then  totally 
rejected  by  an  obstructive  House  of  Lords,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  unrepresented  masses  believed  that  they  had  been  used 
merely  as  an  instrument,  and  that  if  increased  representation  was  so 
good  for  their  betters,  it  would  prove  the  cure  for  them  also,  and 
began  to  clamour  for  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  more 
eflScient  security  that  the  particular  wants  of  their  class  should 
receive  attention. 

Many  signs  of  the  growing  discontent  were  visible.     The  most 
increa««  of         formidable  in  the  course  of  the  year  1834  was  the  great 
trades  unioM.  ^   extension  and  changed  character  of  the  trades  unions. 
For  some  time  trade  societies  had  existed,  and  from  time  to  time  in- 
dividual trades  had  combined  to  strike  for  advance  of  wages  or  other 
trade  purposes,  but  in  this  year  a  combination  of  many  trades  began 
to  make  itself  seen,  which  by  mutual  support  should  enable  those  on 
strike  to  hold  out  against  their  masters,  and  though  the  system  broke 
down  through  the  natural  inefficiency  of  an  uneducated  body  for 
such  a  combination,  the  danger  became  great  when  it  was  extended  to 
the  agricultural  poor.    To  repress  this  symptom,  so  threatening  to  the 
landowners  and  farmers,  six  labourers  were  indicted  at  Dorchestei 
under  an  obsolete  statute  against  the  administering  of  oaths.    Amidst 
much  popular  sympathy,  they  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  trans- 
portation.    The  whole  body  of  unionists,  in  their  indignation,  sum- 
moned a  general  meeting  in  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  Slst  of  ApriL 
Besides  a  general  intention  to  overawe  the  ministry,  there  seems  to 
have  been  among  a  knot  of  their  leaders  a  distinct  plan  of  somehow 
or  other  securing  the  Government  by  violent  means.    It  was  intended 
that  the  deputation  of  the  trades  should  lay  hands  upon  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  was  then  minister  for  home  affairs,  and  proceed  to  further 
acts  of  violence.     Warned  in  time,  Melbourne  kept  himself  out  of 
sight,  and  sent  his  under  secretary  to  receive  the  deputation,  while 
silently  troops  were  held  in  readiness,  the  public  offices  defended 
with  artillery,  and  5000  householders  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 
The  under  secretary  declared  that  a  petition  accompanied  by  60,000 
men  could  not  be  received,  and  seeing  the  preparations  made'  for 
theii  reception,  the  crowd  withdrew  in  quiet,  and  the  day  passed  over 
safely,  but  the  incident  shows  both  the  power  and  temper  of  the 


unionists.  Even  more  formidable  was  the  general  feeling  against 
the  House  of  Lords  which  exhibited  itself  at  the  close  of  the  next 
year.  By  that  time  the  House  had  shown  itself  still  more  obstinate, 
and  facts  had  been  brought  to  light  which  rendered  it  particularly 
odious  to  the  people. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  the  possession  of  office  by  the  Whigs  was 
regarded  as  secure,  and  while  O'Connell  returned  to 
continue  the  agitation  in  Ireland,  the  ministers  with-  Durham  and 
drew  as  usual  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  labours  of  ^^°'^^^*™- 
the  session.  Among  others.  Lord  Brougham  travelled  in  Scotland, 
everywhere  bringing  both  himself  and  the  ministry  into  ridicule  by 
his  inconsistent  and  egotistical  speeches.  On  the  15th  of  September  the 
late  Prime  Minister  attended  a  banquet  held  in  his  honour  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  met  Lord  Durham,  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  several  of  the  other  ministers.  In  returning  thanks  for  the 
health  of  the  ministry,  the  Chancellor  appeared  to  rebuke  the  re- 
formers for  their  impatience  and  for  endangering  all  progress  by  their 
haste.  These  words  by  no  means  suited  the  views  of  Lord  Durham, 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  Reform  BiU,  and  a  man  of  very 
popular  tendencies.  He  replied  that  he  entirely  disagreed  with  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  saw  with  regret  every  hour  that  passed  over  the 
existence  of  recognized  and  unreformed  abuses.  Brougham  took  this 
rebuke  in  the  highest  dudgeon,  and  in  a  very  few  days,  at  Salisbury, 
he  replied  severely  upon  Lord  Durham,  and  uttered  a  sort  of  challenge 
to  him  to  meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  shortly  after  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  charged  him  with  revealing  the  secrets  of  the 
Cabinet.  Lord  Durham's  words  at  E(7iaburgh  were  eagerly  accepted 
as  proofs  of  a  more  frank  acceptance  ot  the  principles  of  reform  than 
they  had  hitherto  met  with  from  Government,  and  all  minds  were 
eagerly  set  upon  the  approaching  duel  in  the  House.  But  the  King, 
who,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  much  disliked  the  Church 
policy  of  the  Whigs,  dreaded  what  must  have  given  rise  to  a  new 
assertion  of  the  duty  of  rapid  reform.  He  was  eager  Diami««ai  of 
to  prevent  the  meeting  in  the  House,  and  circum-  ^^t!^*"^* 
stances  favoured  him.  Before  the  session  Lord  Spencer  Nov.  i834. 
died,  and  Lord  Althorp,  his  son,  was  thus  removed  to  the  Upper 
House.  There  was  no  reason  why  this  should  have  broken  up  the 
ministry,  but  the  King  seized  his  opportunity,  sent  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, asserted  that  the  ministry  rested  chiefly  on  the  personal 
influence  of  Lord  Althorjj  in  the  Commons,  declared  that,  deprived 
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of  it  as  it  now  was,  the  Government  could  not  go  on,  and  dismissed 
his  ministers,  instructing  Melbourne  at  once  to  send  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
The  Peel-  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  extremely  judicious.     In  his  hands  the 

weuington         Torv  partv  had  been  entirely  remodelled  :  there  were 
indeed  remnants    of  it  unchanged,   especially  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  gradually  most  of  the   party  had  separated 
themselves  from  this  remnant,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Conser- 
vatives, declaring  themselves  as  willing  as  the  Whigs  to  foster 
reforms,  although  only  in  a  Conservative  manner.     It  was  in  vain 
that  the  old  Tories  had  sought  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
them ;  he  had  wisdom  enough  to  see  that  the  hope  of  the  party  lay 
with  Peel,  and  to  keep  up  the  closest  connection  with  him.     His 
first  step  therefore,  when  summoned  by  the  King,  was  to  send  to 
Peel,  who,  believing  that  the  time  for  a  Conservative  ministry  had 
not  yet  arrived,  had  gone  abroad,  and  was  now  in  Rome.     While 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  the  Duke  took  upon  himseK  the  discharge  of 
no  less  than  five  offices,  conduct  which,  though  in  fact  perfectly  wise 
and  reasonable,  was  foolishly  complained  of  at  the  time  as  unconsti- 
tutional.    Peel,  although  he  was  as  yet  by  no  means  anxious  for 
office,  could  not  but  obey  the  summons,  and  hurried  home  with 
extreme  rapidity.     He  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  support  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr.  Stanley,  the  late  deserters  from  the  Whig  ministry, 
and  it  was  a  grave  disappointment  when  they  refused  to  act  with  him. 
Thus  prevented  from  forming  the  moderate  Conservative  ministry  he 
intended.  Peel  was  reduced  to  fiU  his  places  with  men  of  more  pro- 
nounced opinions,  which  promised  iU  for  any  advance  in  reform.     He 
himself  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.     The  Foreign,  Home,  War,  and  Colonial  Offices  were  filled 
respectively  by  Wellington,  Goulbum,  Herries,  and  Aberdeen.     Lord 
Lyndhurst  became  Lord  Chancellor,  Hardinge  Irish  Secretary,  ard 
Lord  Whamcliffe  Privy  Seal. 

With  this  ministry  Peel  had  to  meet  a  hostile  House  of  Coi^mons, 
The  Taxnworth  ^^^  *^®  approach  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  had  com.- 
Manifesto.  biued  Whigs  and  Radicals  in  opposition.     The  Prime 

Minister  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament, and  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  policy  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Tamworth  Manifesto.  He  declared  his  acceptance  of 
the  Reform  Bill  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  promised 
to  carry  out  its  intentions  as  far  as  they  consisted  in  a  wise  and  care- 
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ful  improvement  of  old  institutions.     As  to  the  other  questions  then 
at  issue  he  would  support  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  corporations 
which  the  late  ministry  had  set  on  foot,  and  wished,  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  to  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  Church  rates  and 
from  all  restrictions  on  their  marriages  ;  but  upon  the  Irish  Church 
and  upon  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  universities,  his  mind  was 
unchanged.     He  continued  to  object  to  the  appropriation  of  Church 
revenues  to  secular  purposes  and  to  granting  degrees  to  Dissenters. 
As  to  whether  any  reform  was  required  in  the  organization  of  the 
English  Church,  his  mind,  he  said,  was  not  yet  made  up.     The  tone 
of  this  Manifesto  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  old  Tory  party, 
and  shows  that  the  Reform   Bill    had  really  done  its   work,   that 
the  country  had  entered  upon  a  new  era,  when  the  lines  between 
parties  would  be  less  coarsely  drawn,  when  obstinate  obstruction  to 
all  reform  would  be  impossible,  and  the  points  at  issue  confined 
chiefly  to  the  time,  manner,  and  degree,  in  which  reforms  should  be 
carried  out.     But  it  is  impossible  in  a  country  where  party  govern- 
ment has  once  taken  root  that  unprejudiced  discussion  of  measures 
should  become  prevalent.     The  general  principles  of  the  men  by 
whom  the  measures  are  suggested  are,  and  must  be,  invariably  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  one  party  will  not  fail  to  feel  mistrust  of 
the  other  even  though  the  plans  suggested  are  as  good,  or  better,  than 
their  own,  and  the  contest  between  the  rival  parties  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  will  not  cease.    Thus,  in  spite  of  Peel's  modera- 
tion, the  whole  body  of  the  Liberals  were  determined  to  oppose  the 
new  Government  to  the  utmost,  and  not  to  trust  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  always  represented  the  Tories,  and  who 
still  received  the  support  even  of  the  extreme  members  New  Pariiammt. 
of  that  party.    The  elections,  though  they  returned  a  ^•^^  ^^'  ^•s*. 
House,  as  is  generally  the  case,  more  favourable  to  the  existing 
Government  than  that  which  had  been  dissolved,  still  gave  a  con- 
siderable majority  to  the  Liberals. 

From   the  very  first  Peel  held  office   upon   suffrance;   the  only 
question  was  how  to  bring  matters  to  a  point,  as  the  ^  _, 

..  pj  ,...  r  1  Overthrow  of 

mmister  refused  to  accept  as  his  dismissal  .anything  but  reel's  ministry. 
a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  Meanwhile  his  ^^^  ®'  "^**- 
temper  and  judgment  daily  increased  the  admiration  which  the 
public  began  to  feel  for  him.  He  took  up  several  of  the  late  min- 
isters' measures,  and  carried  them  through  where  they  themselves 
had  failed.  A  more  complete  liberty  granted  to  the  Dissenters  with 
regard  to  their  marriages  won   their  approbation ;  and  though  he 
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could  not  complete  this  measure,  he  was  able  on  going  out  of  office  to 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Lord  John  Russell,  by  whom  it  was  settled 
upon  the  principle  that  the  State  was  only  interested  in  the  civil 
contract,  while  churches  and  sects  were  at  liberty  to  add  what 
religious  ceremonies  they  liked.  He  introduced  a  measure  for  the 
voluntary  commutation  of  tithes,  which  seemed  to  be  successful,  re- 
appointed all  the  committees  of  the  preceding  session  for  examining 
abuses,  and  continued  with  good  effect  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for 
the  organization  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Church.  The  common 
charge  against  him  was  that  he  was  purloining  the  measures  of 
his  adversaries.  However,  although  he  had  to  stand  constantly  on 
the  defensive,  there  appeared  no  sufficient  grounds  for  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  At  last,  on  the  30th  of  March,  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis  by  proposing  as  a  sort  of  test  question 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  committee  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  intention  of  applying  any  surplus 
revenues  which  might  be  found  to  general  education,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religion.  In  other  words,  he  reintroduced  the  old  appro- 
priation clause.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Whigs  themselves 
had  abandoned  that  clause,  that  they  had  voted  against  it  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ward's  measure,  and  that  they  afterwards  entirely  rejected  it. 
But  for  the  time  it  served  the  party  purpose.  Although  Peel 
declared,  and  declared  rightly,  that  the  feeling  of  England  was 
against  it,  the  votes  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  canied  the 
day,  and  the  ministry  was  beaten  on  the  3rd  of  April  by  a  majority 
of  thirty- three.  On  the  8th  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  resig- 
nation. 

The  Whigs  were  thus  again  triumphant.  The  history  of  their 
weakness  and  their  difficulties  belong  to  a  period  of  history  which 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  But  one  measure  which  they 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  requires  mention  as  completing 
in  one  very  important  point  the  work  of  the  Reform  Bill.  This  was 
the  reform  of  corporations.  With  this  exception  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  course  of  their  measures  without  following  them 
so  far  that  they  become  a  part  rather  of  present  politics  than  of  past 
history.  But  this  reform  to  which  they  at  once  pledged  themselves 
was  scarcely  less  important  for  the  purification  of  local  government 
than  the  Reform  Bill  itself  had  been  with  regard  to  the  central 
Legislature. 

On  the  extension  of  the  franchise  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  a  great  number  of 
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corporate  towns  many  of  the  electors  who  had  the  right  to  join  in 
choosing  members  for  Parliament  had  no  voice  at  all  in 
the  management  of  their  own  local  affairs.  It  was  clearly  munidS*" 
for  the  interest  of  the  reform  party  to  remove  this  <=°n)oratioiii. 
abuse,  and  to  secure  still  stronger  support  from  the  middle  class  of 
citizens  among  whom  their  strength  already  lay.  In  1833  a  com- 
mission of  ten  members  had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  corporations  of  England  and  Wales.  Nominated  during  the 
first  days  of  the  popular  triumph,  and  with  a  party  object,  it  was 
natural  that  the  commissioners  should  be  drawn  entirely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers.  Their  report  was  therefore  open  to  the 
charge  of  onesidedness,  but  it  brought  a  state  of  things  to  light 
which  thoroughly  justified  the  Government  in  introducing  a  great 
measure  of  reform.  The  constitution,  originally  popular,  of  the 
English  boroughs  had  in  lapse  of  time  been  completely  altered. 
The  rights  of  citizenship,  originally  belonging  to  all  fully  qualified 
freemen  residing  within  the  borough,  had  been  gradually  confined 
to  a  small  class  technically  spoken  of  as  the  Freemen,  many  of 
whom  were  so  decayed  as  not  only  to  pay  no  rates,  but  in  some 
cases  to  be  themselves  dependent  on  the  poor  rates.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  and  administration  of  the  corporate  property, 
and,  before  the  Reform  BUI,  the  election  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, had  in  some  instances  laUen  into  the  hands  of  an  exclu- 
sive council,  who  had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  its 
own  numbers.  A  variety  of  circumstances  had  contributed  to  these 
changes.  Birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  or  membership  of  some 
guild,  originally  tests  of  residence,  had  after  a  time  acted  so  as  to 
exclude  large  numbers  of  residents  from  the  ranks  of  the  freemen. 
Wealth  introduced  a  division  of  classes,  and  unchecked  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  had  gone  still  further  to  exclude 
many  from  their  rights.  Political  reasons  had  induced  the  Crown 
to  seek  the  support  of  the  boroughs  in  Parliament,  and,  especially  in 
the  time  of  the  Tudors,  new  charters  had  been  granted  which  placed 
the  local  government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  self- elected  councils, 
much  more  easily  handled  for  political  purposes  than  widespread  con- 
stituencies. The  same  process  had  been  continued  by  the  Stuarts. 
James  II.  even  went  further,  and  his  attempt  to  nominate  corpora- 
tions of  boroughs  was  not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 
Though  the  project  failed,  the  close  corporation  system  was  continued 
both  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  found  their  political  advantage  in  it. 
This  perversion  of  municipal  arrangements  for  political  purposes  had 
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been  attended  with  many  practical  abuses.  In  the  first  place,  the 
corporations,  which  had  in  their  hands  the  government  of  large  and 
important  towns,  by  no  means  represented  the  property,  intelligence, 
or  population  of  those  towns.  Thus  in  Ipswich,  of  2000  ratepayers 
only  287  belonged  to  the  corporation.  At  Cambridge,  out  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  only  118  were  freemen,  while  of  the  property,  which  was 
valued  at  £25,000,  only  £2100  was  the  property  of  freemen.  In 
Norwich,  £25,500  was  the  value  of  the  rated  property,  £18,200  of 
this  belonged  to  those  who  were  not  freemen.  Again,  these  self- 
elected  governors  constantly  misappropriated  the  corporate  funds, 
which,  as  the  gross  income  of  the  corporations  was  £366,000,  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance ;  the  corporate  offices  were  filled 
by  favour,  the  charities  employed  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  large 
sums  spent  upon  feasting  and  other  useless  shows,  while  the  townsmen 
at  large  were  rated  for  all  local  purposes.  The  distribution  of  these  rates 
again  was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  who  exacted  them,  and  no 
account  of  how  they  were  employed  could  be  obtained.  To  cure  this 
general  state  of  corruption  was  the  intention  of  the  new  measure. 

The  measure  included  178  boroughs.  It  began  by  marking  out 
The  Municipal  *^®"^  boundaries,  where  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
ff  J'?  ^««  boundaries  of  the  electoral  borough.  The  object  of  the 
±5111  was  not  to  centrauze,  but  on  the  contrary  to  im- 
prove local  administration ;  it  v/as  not  therefore  proposed  to  withdraw 
business  from  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  administration  of  charities  and  church  funds,  which  were 
respectively  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  named  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  It  was  the  nature 
of  the  corporation  itself  which  was  to  be  improved.  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  Whig  party,  the  new  governing  bodies  were 
to  be  elected  by  constituencies  of  considerable  breadth,  but  confined 
to  the  middle  classes.  A  three  years'  residence  and  payment  of  the 
poor  and  borough  rates  was  to  be  the  qualification  of  an  elector.  By 
them  the  new  governing  body,  caUed  the  town  council,  was  chosen, 
which  together  with  the  constituency  formed  the  corporation.  To 
committees  of  the  town  council  were  intrusted  the  administration  of 
the  various  branches  of  local  government.  To  the  whole  body  col- 
lectively was  given  the  management  of  the  borough  funds,  the  proper 
expenditure  of  which  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  publication  of  the 
accounts,  properly  audited  by  auditors  not  themselves  town  coun- 
cillors. The  Government  reserved  in  its  own  hand  the  right  of 
appointing  justices  of  the  peace  and  paid  magistrates  when  required. 
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Though  the  change  was  sweeping,  and  seemed  somewhat  to  affect  the 
nghts  of  property,  the  abuses  were  so  glaring  that  the  Bill  easily 
passed  the  Lower  House.  In  the  Lords  several  amendments  were 
passed  against  the  Government,  especiaUy  one  retaining  their  old 
pnvHege  to  existing  freemen,  but  somewhat  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  Tories,  the  Commons  accepted  the  amendment,  and  the  Bill 
was  passed  on  the  7th  of  September. 

So  absorbing  had  been  the  interest    of  domestic  questions  that 
foreign  ajffiairs  had  been  somewhat  disregarded.     Yet 
from  time  to  time  they  had  come   before  the'pubUc   J^'o^Stcyo/ 
attention,  and  were  in  themselves  of  considerable  im-   ^*^«"ton. 
portance.     They  had  fallen  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  a  disciple  of  Canning's,  and  therefore  by  principle  an  upholder 
of  peace  and  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  but  inspired  also 
as  his  master  had  been  with  an  admiration  and  love  for  the  institu- 
tions of  constitutional  monarchy,  which  led  him  into  a  line  of  conduct 
which  it  18  difficult  to  harmonize  with  his  professed  principles     The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  our  foreign  poUcy  in  his  hands  was 
the  close  apparent  union  with  France  in  opposition  to  the  three 
Eastern  powers,  which  Palmerston  still  regarded  as  tainted  with  the 
old  prmciple  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  of  one  of  which,  namely 
Russia  he  was  sensitively  mistmstful  on  aU  points  connected  with 
the  policy  of  the  East  of  Europe.     The  sympathy  between  England 
and  France  was  inevitable.     In  some  sense  the  kings  of  the  two 
countries  were  both  citizen  kings,  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  England  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Revolution  of  July     In 
both  countries  it  was  the  middle  class  which  had  just  obtained  the 
predominance.     In  both  countries  there  was  the  same  character  of 
government,  and  both  expressed  the  same  desire  for  peace.    At  the 
same  time  the  questions  which  agitated  Western  Europe  were  aU  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  estabHshment  of  that  form  of  government 
which  both  countries  admired. 

The  influence  of  the  Revolution  of  July  had,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, spread  far  and  wide  over  Europe,  but  had  made 
Itself  most  prominently  felt  in  Belgium,  which  had   f'Sr 
broken  loose  from  its  enforced  connection  with  Holland,   "^^• 
and  in  Poland,  which  rose  in  insurrection  to  free  itself  from  the  rule 
of  Russia.     With  Poland  England  had  Uttle  to  do.     In  the  existing 
state   of  circumstances,   though  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  was 
strongly  with  the  Poles,  armed  interference  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  total  subjugation  of  that  trallant 
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nation,  after  a  very  brave  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  withstand  the 
might  of  Russia.  The  fall  of  Warsaw  sealed  its  fate ;  it  was  incor- 
porated, contrary  to  all  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  with 
the  Russian  empire. 

But  Belgium  was  nearer  home.    Its  creation  into  a  strong  kingdom 
pcrmfttion  bad  bccu  the  pet  scheme  of  English  diplomatists ;  it  was 

of  BeigiPm.         impossible  to  leave  it  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Holland,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Eastern  powers,  or  to  be  absorbed  by  France. 
The  difficult  duty  of  the  English  minister  was  so  to  undo  the  work 
of  his  predecessors   as  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  which  would 
inevitably  have    arisen   in  either  of  the   above   cases,  and  so  to 
preserve   the   independence   of  the  Belgians   that  they  might  yet 
serve  in  some  degree  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  negotiators  of  Vienna, 
as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  France.      To   gain  these   ends  he 
induced  the  five  great  powers  to  send  representatives  to  a  Congress 
in  London.      The   first   difficulty   was  to  restrain    the    ambitious 
desires   of  France,  where  the  propagahdist  and  conquering  spirit 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  been  reawakened  by  the  late  revo- 
lution.     The  original  plan  of  mediation  was  rejected  by  the  King 
of   the    Netheriands,  who,   trusting  to  the  assistance    of  Russia, 
invaded  Belgium,  and  was  only  dislodged  by  the  appearance  of  a 
French  army.     After  a  period  of  some  anxiety,  the  firmness  of 
Palmerston  was  successful  in  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  and  the  rejection  of  the  crown  by  the  King's  son  the  Due 
de  Nemours.    The  immediate  danger  of  war  being  thus  averted,  the 
London  Conference  drew  up  twenty-four  articles  (Nov.  15,  1831),  on 
which,  though  they  were  not  thoroughly  acceptable  to  either  party,  it 
was  determined  to  insist.     They  specified  the  limits  of  the  new 
kingdom  more  favourably  for  Holland  than  had  been  the  case  in  the 
preceding  and  rejected  scheme,  and  settled  the  division  of  the  public 
debt.     Upon  the  understanding  that  these  arrangements  were  final, 
Prince  Leopold,  the  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Chariotte,  accepted 
the  throne,  not  however,  as  Palmerston  was  careful  to  explain,  as  the 
English  candidate,  but  as  a  man  generally  acceptable  to  the  powers. 
He  shortly  rendered  his  position  more  secure  by  marrying  a  daughter 
of  the  French  King.      But  the  difficulties  did  not  end  with  his 
acceptance  of  the  throne  ;  the  King  of  the  Netheriands  continued  to 
refuse  the  proferred  terms,  till  at  length  the  two  Western  powers  lost 
patience,  and  unable  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Conference,  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  laid  an  embargo 
on  the  Dutch  ships,  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  laid 
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siege  to  Antwerp  with  a.  French  army.  After  a  very  gallant  defence, 
Antwerp  yielded,  and  though  the  final  settlement  between  the 
countries  was  postponed  till  1839,  a  provisional  armistice  was  entered 
into  which  practically  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties. 

As  inaportant  as  Belgium  were  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Don  Miguel  had  pursued  his  career  of  cruelty  and  folly.  Aflain  of 
Acts  of  unjustifiable  violence  committed  on  the  subjects  Portugal, 
of  France  had  compelled  the  French  Government,  in  July  1831,  to 
send  a  squadron  to  the  Tagus  to  obtain  satisfaction,  a  measure  which 
threatened  for  an  instant  serious  consequences,  as  the  English  Govern- 
ment still  felt  itself  pledged  to  uphold  Portugal,  its  old  ally. 
Fortunately  Miguel  was  too  foolish  to  see  his  opportunity.  Still 
worse  behaviour  towards  some  English  subjects  brought  a  British 
fleet  to  Portugal  in  the  following  spring  also  to  demand  satisfaction. 
It  became  certain  that  the  two  Western  powers  would  act  in  imion 
there  as  they  had  already  done  in  Belgium.  While  continuing 
nominally  a  strict  neutrality,  all  sorts  of  volunteer  assistance  was 
allowed  to  join  Don  Pedro,  when  in  July  1832  he  landed  at  Oporto, 
again  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  young  daughter.  An  Englishman 
conmianded  his  fleet,  a  Frenchman  his  army,  and  his  troops  were 
largely  composed  of  volunteers  from  botn  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  Legitimists,  with  Marshal  Bourmont  at  their  head, 
crowded  to  assist  Don  Miguel  For  a  while  Don  Pedro's  expedition 
met  with  poor  success  ;  he  could  barely  make  good  his  position  in 
Oporto,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  next  year,  Admiral  Sartorius 
having  given  place  to  Napier,  the  tide  of  victory  changed,  Miguel's 
fleet  was  destroyed  off  St.  Vincent,  and  before  the  end  of  June 
Lisbon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  adherents.  For  some  whUe 
longer  the  strife  was  continued  ;  but  the  Whigs  could  boast  that  the 
question  was  practically  settled,  and  constitutional  government 
established,  although  the  assertion  they  made  that  they  had  held  a 
strict  neutrality,  and  without  helping  either  side  had  allowed  them  to 
fight  the  matter  out,  was  scarcely  consistent  with  truth. 

The  success  of  constitutional  principles  in  Portugal  was  speedily 
followed  by  events  which  produced  the  same  results  in  ^ffairi  of 
Spain.  The  law  of  succession  in  that  country  had  been  ^p*^ 
again  and  again  changed ;  the  liberal  constitution  of  1812  had 
excluded  females ;  Ferdinand  in  1830  had  again  admitted  them  to 
the  succession,  but,  frightened  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  under 
pressure  from  the  priests,  he  subsequently  withdrew  this  decree,  thus 
leaving  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  an  extreme  absolutist,  heir  to  thp 
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throne.  The  return  of  health  brought  him  under  other  influences. 
He  had  married  a  young  Neapolitan  Princess,  Christina,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  and  through  her  influence  he  was  induced,  in 
1832,  to  re-establish  the  old  law,  settling  the  crown  on  his  daughter 
Isabella.  In  September  1832  he  died,  and  when  Isabella  was  pro- 
claimed Queen  and  Christina  Regent,  Carlos  met  with  considerable 
sympathy,  especially  among  the  clergy,  the.  peasantry  and  the  old 
nobility,  as  they  considered  him  tricked  out  of  his  inheritance  by 
Christina's  influence.  But  Christina  had  sense  enough  to  throw  her- 
self heartily  upon  the  side  of  the  Liberal  government,  and  rallied 
round  her  all  the  friends  of  constitutionalism  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  there  were  in  each  of  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Penin- 
sula a  young  Queen  representing  constitutional  principles,  opposed 
to  an  uncle  with  absolutist  views  claiming  the  throne.  The  Queen 
was  successful  in  Spain  ;  the  Cortes  was  summoned  under  a  Liberal 
minister,  and  Don  Carlos  was  driven  from  the  country.  The 
similarity  of  their  positions  made  the  cause  of  the  two  Princes  one, 
and  Carlos  betook  himself  to  Don  Miguel,  who  was  still  after  his 
expulsion  from  Lisbon  lying  at  Santarem.  Lord  Palmerston  saw  in 
this  position  of  affairs  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  great  object, 
of  supporting  constitutionalism  and  aiming  a  blow  against  the 
absolute  powers  of  the  East.  He  arranged,  early  in  the  year  1834,  a 
Quadruple  Alliance,  primarily  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  claimants  to  both  countries  from  the  Penin- 
sula, a  movement  which  was  to  be  supported  in  case  of  necessity  by 
a  French  army  and  an  English  fleet. 

Thus,  as  in  the  aff'airs  of  Belgium,  France  and  England  had  been 
0    dmid      siiccessful  in  thwarting  the  Eastern  powers  and  estab- 
AUiance.  lishiQg  a  constitutional  power,  so  now  again  they  had 

^^^'  induced  Spain  and  Portugal  to  add  their  weight  to  the 

constitutional  cause.  "  I  reckon  this  to  be  a  great  stroke,"  said  Pal- 
merston ;  "  in  the  first  place  it  will  settle  Portugal,  and  go  some  way 
to  settle  Spain  also,  but  what  is  of  more  permanent  and  essential  im- 
portance, it  establishes  a  quadruple  alliance  between  the  States  of  the 
West,  which  will  serve  as  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  the  Holy  Alliance 
of  the  East."  The  treaty  did  in  fact  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
opposition  of  Don  Miguel.  A  Spanish  army  marched  to  attack  him 
on  the  rear,  and  he  surrendered,  and  promised  to  leave  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  affairs  of  Spain  the  treaty  was  not  so  effectual.  Don  Carlos 
escaped  in  an  English  ship,  to  return  subsequently  and  carry  on  a 
civil  war,  which  lasted  till  1840.     During  that  period  the  English, 
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though  still  preserving  external  neutrality,  allowed  an  English  legion, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Queen,  whose  final  triumph  he  materially  assisted  in  gaining. 
The  whole  fruit  of  the  Whig  foreign  policy,  and  of  the  friendship 
with  France,  which  the  similarity  of  feeling  in  the  two  countries  had 
engendered,  was  to  consolidate  for  the  time  the  West  of  Europe  upon 
constitutional  principles,  in  well-defined  opposition  to  the  East.  But 
this  had  not  been  done  without  the  exertion  of  an  amount  of  in- 
fluence, and  an  indirect  employment  of  physical  force,  which  could 
scarcely  be  honestly  veiled  under  the  name  of  neutrality  ;  nor  had 
the  joint  influence  of  the  two  countries  been  sufficient  to  check  the 
growth  of  Russia  in  the  East.     Mahomet  AU,  the  Pasha 

.  '  XTnavalllng 

of  Egypt,  had  formed  the  idea  of  creating  an  Arabian   agaiiut  RnsBian 
monarchy  from  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire.     His  **^^""^*- 
adopted  son  and  heir,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  overran  the  whole  of  Syria, 
and,  in  1832,  seemed  on  the   highroad  to  Constantinople.     In  its 
extremity  the  Porte  applied  to  Russia  for  assistance,  and  although 
the  French  ambassador  contrived  a  temporary  arrangement  with  the 
Pasha  which  postponed  for  a  time  the  interference  of  the  Russians, 
the  further  advance  of  Ibrahim  compelled  a  renewed  demand  for 
help,  and  finally,  on  July  8,  1833,  most  of  the  demands  of  Mahomet 
Ali  were  granted,  and  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelesi  Treaty  of 
was  signed  with  Russia,  which  opened  the  Bosphorus  to  ^"^^^  skeie«i 
the  Russians,  and  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  the  ships  of  war  of 
other  nations;  the  protests  of  England  and  France  remained  en- 
tirely unheeded. 

Palmerston's  dislike  to  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  East  rested 
not  only  on  his  general  antipathy  to  the  prince,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  absolutist  party,  but   of  affairs 
arose  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure   ^  ^*"** 
our  road  to  India,  which  has  been  the  chief  spring  of  the  poHcy  of 
England  in  the  Mediterranean,  and   indeed,  that  nothing  should 
interfere  with  our  Indian  possessions,  became  yearly  more  important. 
Uninfluenced  in  its  general  course  by  the  changes  of  parties,  the 
Indian  Empire  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  thirty 
years.      Though   Wellesley's  view    stated    broadly,  that   England 
must    be    the  one  great  power  of  India,  was  not  accepted    by 
several   of  his  successors,  without  wish  of  their  own  they  had 
been  compelled  to  act  much  as  he  would  have  acted,  constantly 
to  increase  the  English  dominions,  and  to  complete  the  system  of 
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•ubsidiary  treaties  with  those  powers  which  were  still  allowed  a 
separate  existence. 

Lord  Comwallis'  second  tenure  of  office,  interrupted  by  his  speedy 
cornwaiiia  death,  was  too  brief  to  allow  him  to  reverse  his  pre- 

juiy-M)ct.  decessor's  policy,  as  seems  to  have  been  his  intention, 

sir  0.  Barlow.  Nor  was  the  government  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  one  of 
180&— 1807.  ^Q  cvfil  servants  of  the  Company,  who  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  financial  business  of  his  office,  of  sufficient  length 
Lord  Minto.  ^^  produce  much  effect.  But  during  the  rule  of  Lord 
1807—1813.  Minto,  sent  out  to  replace  him  by  the  Grenville  admin- 
istration in  1807,  some  events  of  importance  took  place.  Of  these 
the  most  important  were  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
possessions  in  the  East,  the  check  which  was  given  to  the  rising 
^ngdom  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjaub,  and  the  strange  incident  of  a 
mutiny  of  the  English  officers  in  Madras.  In  July  1810  the  Island 
„   ^       .  of  Bourbon   was    taken  with   little  loss,  and   in  the 

Capture  of  ' 

Bataviaand  foUowiug  November,  General  Abercrombie,  with  an 
Mauritius.  expedition  consisting  of  troops  from  Bengal  and  Madras, 

attacked  the  Isle  of  France ;  within  three  days  of  his  reaching  the 
island  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  opposition,  the  island  was 
surrendered,  and  the  last  remnant  of  French  power  in  the  East 
disappeared.  In  February  of  the  same  year  the  possessions  of 
Holland,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  French  Empire,  were  also 
attacked,  and  in  1811  a  considerable  army  was  landed  in  Java. 
Batavia  at  once  surrendered,  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  severe  battle 
with  the  Dutch  General  Jansens,  and  the  loss  of  about  a  thousand 
men,  that  the  island  was  subdued ;  it  was  intrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Raffles,  afterwards  Sir  Stamford,  and  was  much  im- 
proved under  his  hands,  but  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  it  was  restored 
with  most  other  colonial  conquests.  It  has  been  believed  that  its 
value  and  wealth  were  not  thoroughly  known  or  appreciated  by  the 
ministry  at  the  time.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  European  war 
also  which  brought  Lord  Minto's  government  into  contact  with 
powers  on  the  north-east  of  India.  A  French  embassy  to  Persia, 
really  directed  against  the  Russians,  was  thought  to 
have  reference  to  an  intended  attack  upon  India,  which 
was  known  to  have  been  at  an  earlier  time  a  favourite  project  of 
Napoleon's.  It  became  therefore  necessary  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Affghans  and  the 
Sikhs.  This  latter  race,  originally  organized  in  a  sort  of  confede- 
racy, had   been   gradually   brought    under   the   subjection   of   one 
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family,  the  representative  of  which  was  now  Runjeet  Singh.  In 
their  djead  of  the  French,  the  English  were  for  a  while  blind  to 
his  encroachments  even  on  the  east  of  the  Sutlej,  but  as  events  in 
Europe  showed  that  Napoleon's  Eastern  dreams  were  for  the  present 
over,  a  firmer  tone  was  adopted,  and  in  1809  the  appearance  of 
English  troops  proved  to  Runjeet  that  his  hopes  of  further  conquest 
were  futile,  and  he  consented  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
friendship.  The  mutiny  at  Madras  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  CUve  had  suppressed  in  the  Bengal  army.  The  withdrawal  of 
an  allowance  known  as  the  tent  contract  was  the  imme-  Mutiny  at 
diate  cause  of  the  disaffection,  but  there  had  been  for  >«**""• 
some  time  discontent  among  the  officers,  unfortunately  supported  by 
some  whose  age  and  position  gave  them  influence  over  their  juniors. 
General  Macdowell,  having  been  refused  a  seat  in  the  Council,  had 
thrown  up  his  command,  and  was  returning  to  England  in  disgust. 
He  entered  into  an  unseemly  quarrel  with  the  Quartermaster-General, 
Colonel  Munro,  and  published  a  general  order  declaring  that  had  he 
remained  in  India  he  would  have  brought  him  to  a  court-martial. 
The  Government,  in  great  anger,  suspended  those  officers  who  had 
assisted  in  publishing  the  general  order,  and  finding  them  largely 
supported  by  their  fellow-officers,  proceeded  to  remove  a  considerable 
number  from  their  command.  This  was  followed  by  an  open  mutiny 
which  broke  out  in  Hyderabad,  Seringapatam,  and  elsewhere.  At 
Seringapatam  the  mutineers  were  suppressed  by  force  of  arms,  else- 
where they  came  to  their  senses,  and  accepted  the  conditions  imposed 
on  them  by  Lord  Minto,  who  had  come  to  Madras  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  Lord  Minto  returned  to  England  in  1813,  after  an 
honourable  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

It  was  during   Lord   Moira's  administration  that  the  work   of 
Wellesley  was  completed  and  the  position  of  England   ,j^^^ 
rendered   absolutely   paramount  in    India.      His   first   ofHajtingi. 
difficulties  were  with  Nepaul,  where  the  Goorkhas  had   ^"^^**'- 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  power  of  some  importance,  and  had  not 
refrained  from  attacking  English  territory.    The  war   warwith 
was  a  severe  one  ;  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Eng-   ^•^^ 
lish  troops  were  defeated  or  foiled  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  their 
opponents.     But  after  two  campaigns,  in  1815,  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
succeeded  in  securing  the  hill-fortresses  and  compelling  the  Goorkha 
chief  to  come  to  terms.    The  Nepaulese  surrendered  to  the  English 
a  portion  of  the  Terrai,  a  territory  lying  to  the  south  of  their  country. 
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reinstated  a  considerable  number  of  the  small  princes  they  had 
lately  dispossessed,  and  received  an  English  resident  at  Catmandoo, 
their  capital.     It  was  at  the  close  of  this  war  that  Lord  Moira  re- 
ceived his  marquisate.     But  events,  to  which  Lord  Hastings  owes  his 
chief  celebrity,  arose  in  a  more  important  quarter.    The  centre  of  India 
was  occupied  by  the  great  princes  of  the   Mahratta  nation,  who, 
though  subdued  by  Lord  Wellesley,  were  uneasy  under  their  altered 
circumstances,  and  were  dreaming  of  the  restoration  of  their  national 
greatness.     Their  nominal  head  was  the  Peishwa  resident  at  Poonah, 
and  now  placed  under  a  subsidiaiy  treaty  -with  the  EngHsh.     These 
princes  kept  up  communications  among  themselves.     Agents  from 
Poonah  were  at  all  their  courts,  and  some  of  them  certainly  engaged 
in  intrigues  both  with  the  Nepaulese  an*'  Hunjeet  Singh, 
the  late  enemies  of  the  English.     Besides  these  covert 
and  dangerous  enemies,  there  existed  a  body  of  free- 
booters called  the  Pindarics.     Recruited  from  all  nations  and  all 
religions,  their  hordes  found  employment  sometimes  with  the  armies 
of  the  native  princes  at  war  with  each  other,  sometimes  in  predatorv 
excursions  of  their  own.     The  reward  for  which  they  served  was 
nearly  always  the  right  to  rob.    Their  expeditions  were  of  the  most 
destructive  character ;  all  mounted  and  lightly  armed,  they  crossed 
the  country  in  marches  of  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  fell  upon  the 
devoted  district,  and  carried  off  everything  moveable  in  it,  frequently 
burning  what  they  could  not  carry  away,  and  having  recourse  to  the 
cruellest  tortures  to  wring  from  the  wretched  inhabitants  a  know- 
ledge of  their  hidden  treasure.     They  had  found  their  chief  support 
among  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  established  themselves  in  the  country 
between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Vindhya  hills.     Till  1815  they  had 
refrained  from  attacking  the  English,  but  during  the  Nepaulese  war 
they  had  crossed  the  river  into  the  Deccan,  and  had  ravaged  the 
territory  of  our  ally  the  Nizam ;  and  the  year  after  they  had  even 
passed  the  British  frontiers  and  plundered  more  than  three  hundred 
villages.    Lord  Hastings  determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  robbers, 
supported  as  he  believed  that  they  were  by  the  Mahratta  confedera- 
tion, before  he  dismissed  the  army  collected  for  the  war  of  NepauL 
He  applied  for  leave  to  act  on  a  great  scale,  and,  having  received  it, 
brought  into  the  field  large  armies  from  all  the  Presidencies,  and  pre- 
pared for  war  on  such  a  scale  as  rendered  it  plain  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  final  settlement  of  Central  India.     It  was  the  complicity  of 
the  Mahrattas  with  the  Pindaries  which  rendered  his  work  difficult. 
The   Peishwa   had   already   shown  his  intentions.      His  favourite, 
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Trimbucjee,  had  procured  the  murder  of  the  agent  of  the  Guicowar, 
who,  in  union  with  the  English,  was  negotiating  for  a  new  lease  of  the 
Peishwa's  property  in  Gujerat.  The  murderer  was  screened,  and  signs 
were  everywhere  visible  that  the  Peishwa  was  meditating  treachery. 
Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  English  resident,  he  surrendered 
Trimbucjee ;  but  on  the  escape  of  his  favourite  he  again  gave  him 
refuge,  and  eluded  the  English  demands.  At  length,  yielding  to 
the  strong  measures  taken  by  them,  he  apparently  gave  up  the  point, 
and  in  June  1817  entered  into  a  new  treaty  considerably  more 
stringent  than  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  and  designed  to  destroy  the 
Peishwa's  nominal  superiority  over  the  Mahratta  confederation, 
which  was  the  source  of  so  much  danger.  The  effect  of  the  treaty 
was  very  temporary.  The  Peishwa  continued  his  measures  against 
the  English,  attacked  and  burnt  the  British  residency,  was  defeated 
after  a  severe  battle  and  fled,  intending  to  make  common  cause  with 
his  compatriots.  Meanwhile  events  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
had  been  taking  place  at  the  courts  of  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs.  It 
was  thought  necessary  not  only  to  separate  them  from  the  Pindaries, 
but  to  oblige  them  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  those  freebooters. 
In  November  Sindia  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  effect, 
containing  a  most  important  clause,  as  it  allowed  the  English  to  make 
separate  treaties,  which  had  hitherto  been  forbidden,  with  those 
chiefs,  especially  the  Rajputs,  who  were  dependent  upon  Sindia. 
The  unity  of  his  kingdom  was  thus  broken  up.  A  treaty  of  a  similar 
character  was  concluded  with  Ameer  Khan,  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  freebooters  in  close  connection  with  Holkar,  though  at  the 
time  resident  at  Jeypoor.  With  the  other  two  great  chiefs,  the  Rajah 
of  Nagpoor  and  Holkar,  more  violent  measures  were  found  necessary. 
Appa  Sahib,  the  uncle  of  the  late  prince,  had  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Nagpoor,  and  had  pretended  a  close  friendship  with  Eng- 
land. But  the  same  national  aspirations  as  had  moved  the  Peishwa 
acted  upon  him  too.  As  the  Peishwa  was  the  nominal  \dceroy  of  the 
Mahrattas,  so  was  he  their  nominal  commander-in-chief.  He  repeated 
the  treachery  at  Poonah,  and  attacked  the  British  residency  ;  and  as 
his  army  was  strong,  and  consisted  largely  of  Arabs,  he  was  only  de- 
feated after  a  battle  of  eighteen  hours'  duration.  By  December,  how- 
ever, he  was  thoroughly  conquered,  and  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
English ;  Nagpoor  had  been  evacuated,  and  the  Arabs  dismissed. 
Just  about  the  same  time  the  forces  of  Holkar  had  been  also  defeated 
at  Mahidpoor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oojein.  On  the  insanity  of 
Holkar  himself,  his  power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  young 
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wife,  Toolfiee-Bhye,  as  regent  for  the  young  prince;  but  she  was 
mistrusted  by  the  war  party,  seized,  and  put  to  death.  The  chiefs 
then  plunged  into  war,  but  were  thoroughly  defeated  by  Hislop's 
forces,  and  the  young  Holkar  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
which,  among  other  things,  bound  Iiit^^  to  perpetual  peace,  and 
established  the  Company  as  the  arbitrator  in  all  his  quarrels.  As  in 
the  case  of  Sindia,  the  Rajput  princes  subject  to  his  dominion  were 
allowed  to  contract  separate  treaties  with  the  English,  and  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity.  Thus  the  great  confederation  was  defeated  in 
detail,  and  the  Peishwa  alone,  a  fugitive  from  his  capital,  was  capable 
of  making  resistance.  It  was  found  nearly  impossible  to  come  up  with 
him ;  though  combats  were  occasionally  fought,  no  general  battle 
resulted.  But  a  new  plan  was  devised  which  before  long  completed 
his  destruction.  The  strongholds  of  his  country  were  one  by  one  re- 
duced ;  and  among  others,  in  February,  Satara,  the  residence  of  the 
descendants  of  Sevaji,  whose  nominal  minister  the  Peishwa  was. 
The  authority  of  this  prince  was  re-established,  and  the  Peishwa  was 
deposed,  and  thus  the  national  character  of  his  resistance  destroyed. 
Soon  after,  also  (Feb.  19,  1818),  he  was  forced  to  battle  at  Ashtee, 
near  Bunderpoor,  and  there  thoroughly  beaten.  His  power  of  resis- 
tance was  now  at  an  end,  his  fortresses  had  fallen  one  by  one ;  his 
motley  army,  consisting  largely  of  Pindarics,  was  broken  up,  and  in 
June,  finding  himself  surrounded,  he  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. He  accepted  an  allowance  of  £80,000  a  year,  with  leave  to 
withdraw  and  reside  at  Benares,  where  he  remained  quietly  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  refused  even  to  the  last  to  surrender 
Trimbucjee,  who  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  captured,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  till  his  death.  The  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  power  had 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  Pindaries.  Wherever  they  had 
been  met  with  they  had  been  beaten.  By  the  end  of  February  all 
their  leaders  had  surrendered,  and  such  remnants  of  them  as  were 
left  had  been  removed  to  Goruckpoor,  where  they  settled  quietly 
down.  There  was  one  exception ;  their  great  chief,  Chetoo,  was  still 
at  large,  and  when  Appa  Sahib  of  Nagpoor,  continuing  his  treachery 
after  the  treaty,  and  still  holding  communication  with  the  Peishwa, 
was  dethroned,  the  two  chiefs  took  refuge  in  the  Mahadeo  hills  on  the 
south  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  there  assembled  a  mixed  army  of 
Mahrattas,  Arabs,  and  Pindaries,  to  the  number  of  about  20,000. 
The  destruction  of  these  troops  closed  the  war.  The  English  forces 
were  concentrated  for  a  great  attack;  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
resistance,  the  leaders  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Aseerghur, 
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which  belonged  to  Sindia,  with  whom  no  doubt  Appa  had  still 
relations.  The  fortress  could  not  long  shelter  him.  Sindia,  in  fear 
refused  to  receive  him ;  he  fled  to  Runjeet  Singh,  and  was  finally 
allowed  to  return  and  live  peaceably  in  Judpore.  Chetoo,  deprived 
of  most  of  his  followers,  also  took  flight ;  he  attempted  to  retire  into 
the  Malwa,  but  during  his  retreat  sought  refuge  in  a  thicket,  and  was 
there  devoured  by  a  tiger.  As  a  punishment  for  having  received  the 
fugitives,  Aseerghur  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  as  clear  proofs  were 
found  in  it  of  Sindia's  treachery,  it  was  retained.  This  was  the  last 
act  of  the  war.  At  its  conclusion  the  whole  dominions  of  the 
Peishwa,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  given  to  the  Rajah  of  Satara 
and  all  Appa  Sahib's  dominions  in  Berar,  passed  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  All  the  Rajput  rajahs  had  placed  themselves 
under  British  protection,  and  Sindia  was  the  only  prince  with  whom 
there  had  not  been  concluded  a  satisfactory  subsidiary  treaty.  Lord 
Hastings  had  thus  the  merit  of  thoroughly  completing  the  great  plans 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 

When  Hastings  left  his  office,  which  he  had  held  for  nine  years,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Amherst,  who  reached  Calcutta  ^ord  Amherrt. 
in  August  1823,  and  held  the  Governor-generalship  till  1823— 1828. 
1828.  During  that  period  the  dominions  of  England  received  a  still 
further  accession,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  course  of 
conquest  once  begun  was  shown.  At  the  same  time  that  Clive  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  Empire,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Alompra  had  established  a  great  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ganges.  He  had  succeeded  in  bringing  into  one  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Aracan.  By  degrees  the  two  empires  of 
Burmah  and  of  India  had  become  conterminous.  The  Burmese  had 
been  rendered  so  confident  by  their  successes  that  they  had  demanded 
of  Lord  Hastings  the  surrender  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  other  places, 
as  having  been  originally  dependencies  of  Aracan  ;  their  demand  had 
of  course  been  absolutely  disregarded,  but  they  were  now  proceeding 
to  conquer  Cashar,  a  district  in  North-Eastern  Bengal,  the  rajah  of 
which  applied  for  help  to  the  English.  A  further  act  of  encroach- 
ment on  their  part  brought  on  a  war ;  they  seized,  on  the  coast  of 
Chittagong,  a  little  island  in  the  possession  of  a  small  British  outpost. 
No  satisfaction  could  be  obtained,  and  in  March  1824  war  became 
inevitable,  much  against  the  will,  and  somewhat  to  the  surprise,  of 
Lord  Amherst,  who  had  intended  to  be  peacefuL  The  The  Bumet* 
attack  of  the  English  was  made  upon  Rangoon  at  the  ^»'' 
mouth  of  the  Irawaddi.     It  was  easily  occupied,  but  the  Burmese 
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were  a  warlike  race,  and  being  strengthened  in  their  wish  for  re- 
sistance  by  successes  on  the  Bengal  frontier    refused  to   come  to 
terms.    Again  and  again  the  great  pagoda  of  Rangoon,  which  had 
become  the  English  citadel,  was  assaulted.     In  December  a  final 
unsuccessful  attack  was  made  under  the  command  of  Maha  Bun- 
doola,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  north.     From  May  to 
February  the   fighting  about   Rangoon  had   continued,   the  chief 
difficulty  met  with  being  the  skill  of  the  enemy  in  the  defence 
of  stockades.      Then,  at  last,  Sir   Archibald  Campbell   found  it 
possible  to  advauce  up  the  Irawaddi  towards  Prome.     In  April  he 
reached  that  place  and  found  it  deserted.    There  the  English  re- 
mained during  the  rainy   season.     In   November  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  the  English  gradually  forced  their  way  up  to  within 
forty-five  miles  of  Ava,  the  capital.     There  at  length,  in  February 
1826,  a  treaty  w£is  concluded  by  which  the  Burmese  ceded  Assam, 
Aracan,  and  the  country  south  of  Martiban  along  the  coast.     They 
also  gave  up  their  claims  upon  the  English  provinces,  paid  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  established  friendly  relations  between  the  courts, 
to  be  kept  up  by  an  interchange  of  ambassadors. 

The  occupation  of  England  in  a  foreign  war  had  given  rise  to 
hopes  among  the  princes  of  India  that  an  opportunity  had  come 
for  reasserting  their  freedom.  But  all  such  thoughts  were  dashed 
Capture  of  to  the  grouud  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 

Bhurtpore.  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  hitherto  considered  impregnable. 
At  the  beginning  of  1825  a  disputed  succession  had  occurred. 
The  expelled  Prince  was  under  British  protection;  it  remained 
to  be  seen  how  far  it  now  availed  him.  Lord  Amherst  was  at 
first  inclined  to  non-intervention,  but  the  army  was  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Combermere,  an  old  Peninsula  officer,  not  likely  to  shrink 
before  difficulties.  He  at  once  undertook  to  reduce  the  stronghold. 
Having  demanded  the  dismissal  of  women  and  children,  which  was 
refused,  he  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town.  After  two  months  of 
siege,  the  assault  Tvas  given,  and  in  two  hours  the  town  was  secured  ; 
the  fortress  was  then  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  rightful  prince 
reinstated,  and  the  great  movement  against  the  English  which  had 
been  dreaded  by  many  thinking  men  in  India  thus  at  once  checked. 
The  Indian  Empire  had  now  reached  the  limits  which  were  not 
increased  for  many  years.  The  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Punjaub 
and  Sinde  have  set  a  natural  and  geographical  boundary  to  it,  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  those  wars  of  con- 
quest, which  were  reaUy  wars  of  defence,  to  which  it  owes  its  present 
gigantic  dimensions. 
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America,  trade  with,  980,  1014;  Wesley 
in,  1016 ;  war  with  the  French  in,  1019, 
1025,  1029-1031 ;  origin  of  the  thirteen 
provinces,  1045,  1046 ;  trade  with,  1046, 
1047 ;  petitions  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
1048,  1051,  1052;  excitement  caused  by 
Townshend's  measures,  1054, 1055, 1056; 
the  tax  on  tea  insisted  on,  1057;  in- 
creased irritation  in,  1061 ;  organizes 
opposition,  1068;  first  Congress,  1071; 
war  with,  1072-1084,  1087,  1088,  109*- 
1103 ;  conclusion  of  the  war,  1107,  1108, 
1110;  suffers  from  the  orders  in  Coun- 
cil, 1279;  war  with,  1325,  1328 

Amherst  succeeds  Loudon,  1026;  takc« 
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Lotdshnig,  1027  •  at  Quebec,  1029 ;  Bup- 
presses  the  Qoraon  riots.  1094 

Amherst,  Governor-General  of  India,  1471, 
1472 

Andr6,  his  trial  and  death,  1097 

Anglesey,  quoted,  1394;  resigns,  1406; 
restored,  1439;  resigns,  1448 

Anne,  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  influence 
over,  833 ;  her  quarrel  with  her  sister, 
834 ;  reconciled  to  William,  847 ;  ac- 
knowledged successor  by  Louis  XIV., 
858 ;  death  of  her  son,  870 ;  influence  of 
Marlborough  over,  876;  love  for  her 
husband,  878,  912,  913 ;  her  love  for  the 
Church,  905,  908,  911;  anger  against 
Nottingham,  909;  a  Tory,  909,  914; 
dismisses  Sunderland  and  Godolphin, 
915;  dismisses  the  Duchess,  917;  an- 
nounces the  peace  in  Parliament,  921 ; 
her  failing  health,  922 ;  sensitive  as  to 
the  succession,  923  ;  Bolingbroke's  in- 
fluence over,  924 ;  dies,  924 

Anson,  captures  treasure  ships,  984;  re- 
buked by  Bute,  1037 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  his  power,  819;  his  share 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  835;  thwarts 
Bolingbroke's  schemes,  924 ;  Lord  Com- 
missioner, 926  ;  jealousy  of  his  power, 
933;  given  the  command  against  Mar, 
935;  defeats  him  at  Sheriff"muir,  937; 
puts  the  I*retender  to  flight,  937 ;  hostile 
to  Walpole,  983 ;  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance, 987 

Arnold,  his  origin,  1072;  takes  Ticon- 
deroga,  1073 ;  attacks  Quebec,  1076 ;  his 
treachery,  1096 ;  joins  the  English,  1097 ; 
his  expedition  against  Virginia,  1099 

Artois,  Royalist  leader,  1175;  at  L'lle 
Dieu,  1177;  joins  Pichegru's  conspi- 
racy, 1251 

Ashburton.    [See  Dunning.] 

Assassination  Plot,  853 

Assiento,  explained,  919;  restored  by 
Spain,  1011 

Atterbury,  his  plot,  954 ;  arrested,  955 ; 
banished,  956;  dies,  969 

Auchmuty  at  Monte  Video,  1280;  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  1281 

Auckland,  his  treaty  with  Dumouriez, 
1166;  prejudices  George  against  Pitt, 
1230 ;  in  the  Cabinet,  1423 ;  First  Lord 
of  Admiralty,  1447 

Augusta,  influence  over  George  III.,  1035; 
her  favour  to  Bute,  1036,  1042;  her 
name  omitted  from  the  Regency  Bill, 
1048,  1049 

Augustus  of  Saxony,  driven  from  Poland, 
896 

Augustus,  elected  King  of  Poland,  975 

Aurungzebe,  his  treaty  with  the  India 
Company,  1114;  dies,  1115 

Aylesbury,  election  disputes,  908,  909 

Baird  in  Egypt,  1232;  in  Spain,  1294 
Balcarras.    [See  Lindsay.] 
Bank  of  England,  established,  843,  844; 
advances  money,  850 ;  attempt  to  ruin 


it,  851 ;  advances  money,  852 ;  com- 
petition with  the  South  Sea  Company, 
951 ;  affected  by  the  march  of  Charleb 
Edward,  1005 ;  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments, 1193;  resumption  of  c-ash  pay- 
ments, 1859 ;  in  danger  of  bankruptcy, 
1384 ;  renewal  of  its  charter,  1441 

Barclay,  his  plot,  850,  863,  854 

Barlow,  Govemor-(}eneral  of  India,  1466 

Barnard,  incapacity  of,  1056;  promoted, 
1057 

Barras,  succeeds  Menou,  1186;  In  the 
Directory,  1197 

Barr6,  his  pension,  1107;  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  it,  1133 

Barrier  Treaty,  919,  940,  959;  Irritation 
caused  by,  1023 

Barrington,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1037 ;  Secretary  at  War,  1056 

Barth61emy,  negotiates  treaties  at  Basle, 
1173 ;  in  the  Directory,  1197 

Barwell,  In  the  India  Council,  1123 ;  votes 
for  Hastings,  1125 

Bassano,  minister  in  England,  1166 

Bath.    [See  Pulteney.] 

Bathurst,  Colonial  Secretary,  1382;  Pal- 
merston's  opinion  of,  1388;  resigns, 
1392 

Battles— Abendsberg,  1300;  Argaum,  1256; 
Aghrim,  829;  Albuera,  1309;  Alexandria, 
1232;  Algiers,1347;  Alman2a,895;  Almen- 
ara,  915;  Amboor,  1117  ;  Aspern,  1300; 
As8ye,1256;Austerlitz,1266;Barosa,1309; 
Basignano,  997;  Baylen,  1288;  Beachy 
Head,  826 ;  Bergen,  1031 ;  Bitonto,  976 ; 
Blenheim,  885,  886;  Boyne,  827;  Bri- 
huega,  916;  Brooklyn,  1077;  Bunker's 
Hill,  1073;  Busaco,  1307;  Buxar,  1121; 
Cassano,  889,  1222 ;  Camperdown,  11»8; 
Copenhagen,  1232, 1233;  Corunna,  1297; 
Coverpauk,  1117;  Creveld,  1027;  Cul- 
loden,  1007;  Denain,  921;  Dettingen, 
992,  993;  Diamond,  1209;  Dresden, 
1321;  Echeren,  881;  EckmQhl,  1300; 
Espinosa,  1295;  Exiles,  1011 ;  Eylau, 
1280;  Falkirk,  1005;  Finisterre,  1263; 
Fleurus,  826,  1171 ;  Fontenoy,  998,  999  ; 
Freiberg,  1041;  Friedberg,  997;  Fried- 
land,  1283;  Friedlingen,  879;  Fuentes 
Onoro,  1309;  Gebora,  1308;  Guildford 
Courthouse,  1100;  Hagenau,  888 
Hastenbach,  1026 ;  Hobkirk's  Hill,  1100 
Hochstadt,  881;  Hohenlinden,  1227, 
Jemmappes,1159;  Jena,1276;  Kesseldorf, 
997;  Killiecrankie,  820;  Kirch-Denkem, 
1037;  Kloster-Campen,  1037;  Kolin, 
1026;  Kunersdorf,  1032;  Lagos,  1028; 
La  Hogue,  837;  Landen,  841;  Lau- 
feldt,1010;  Langen-Saltza,1037;  Laswari, 
1257;  Leipsic,  1321;  Liegnitz,  1033; 
Ligny,  1340;  Lissa,  1026;  Lowositz, 
1024;  Luzara,  879;  Magnano,  1222; 
Maida,  1282;  Malplaquet,  903 ;  Marengo, 
1226;  Marsiglia,  841;  Martinique,  1109; 
Minden,  1031;  Molwitz,  989;  Narva, 
895;  Navarino,  1399;  Newton-Butler, 
816;   Nile,  1221;   Nivelle,  1320;  Novl, 
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1822 ;  Ocana,  1305 ;  Orfhes,  1321 ; 
Oudenarde,  897-900;  Plassy,  1026, 1119; 
Preston,  936;  Prestonpans,  1002;  Pul- 
towa,  896;  Pyramids,  1220;  Quatre 
Braa,  1341  ;  Quebec,  1031 ;  Quiberon, 
1177;  Ramillies,  891,  892;  Raucoux, 
1010;  Ratisbon,  1300;  Rorica,  1291; 
Roveredo,  1188;  Sabugal,  1308;  St. 
Vincent,  1193;  Salamanca,  1316;  Sara- 
gossa,  916;  Savenay,  1170;  ScheUenberg, 
884;  Sheriflfinuir,  937;  Spires,  881; 
Steinkirk,  838;  Stockach,  1222;  Stol- 
hofen,  895 ;  Talavera,  1304 ;  Torgau, 
1033  ;  Toulon,  895, 1169;  Toulouse,  1321 ; 
Trafalgar,  1265;  Tudela,  1295;  Turin, 
894;  Valmy,  1159;  Villa  Viciosa,  916; 
Vimiero,  1292;  Vinegar  Hill,  1214; 
Vittoria,  1319;  Wagram,  1301;  Wal- 
court,  823;  Wandewash.  1120;  Warburg, 
1037;  Waterloo,  1341-134'^ ;  Wynendale, 
901;  Zomdorf,  1028;  ZuUichan,  1032; 
Zurich,  1224 

Bedford,  his  party,  1042;  Prime  Min- 
ister, 1043;  offends  George  III.,  1049; 
protests  against  his  conduct,  1050;  his 
conduct  to  the  Americans,  1057 ;  sub- 
scribes to  the  loan,  1190 

Benbow,  Admiral,  his  death,  880 

Bentinck,  promoted,  810;  Earl  of  Port- 
land, 811;  discovers  Marlborough's 
treachery,  833;  proved  innocent  of 
venality,  845 ;  conference  with  Boufflers, 
857 ;  impeached,  871 

Bentinck  in  Sicily,  1317,  1372 

Beresford,  Irish  Tory  leader,  1200;  his 
influence,  1208 

Beresford,  command  of  Portuguese  army, 
1298 ;  at  Elvas,  1309 ;  at  Albuera,  1310 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  his  plot,  850,  853; 
leaves  England,  854 ;  in  Portugal,  881  ; 
victorious,  887 ;  at  Almanza,  895 ;  on 
the  Rhine,  900 ;  commanding  the  French 
army,  976 

Bexley.    [See  Vansittart.] 

Bills.    [See  Acts.] 

Blake,  at  Rio  Seco,  1288;  defeated,  1295; 
at  Albuera,  1310,  1311 

Blakeney,  surrenders  Minorca,  1021 

Bligh,  destroys  Cherbourg,  1027 

Blucher  in  Belgium,  1339,  1840  ;  retreats, 
1341 ;  at  Waterloo,  1345 ;  desires  ven- 
geance, 134(3 

Blunt,  director  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, 950 

Bolingbroke  (St.  John)  joins  the  ministry, 
881;  supports  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill,  907  ;  Secretary  at  War,  909 ;  leader 
of  the  moderate  Tories,  911;  retires,  913; 
Secretary  of  State,  915;  made  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  921 ;  concludes  peace,  921 ; 
corresponds  with  the  Pretender,  922; 
his  plot  suspected,  gains  Anne's  favotir, 
923;  his  schemes  thwarted  924 ;  Joins 
the  Pretender,  932 ;  organizes  the  re- 
bellion, 933 ;  tries  to  postpone  it,  934 ; 
dismissed  by  the  Pretender,  his  over- 
tures rejected  by  Walpole,  returns  to 


France,  956;  constant  Intrigues  against 
Walpole,  958;  bribes  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal,  962;  withdraws  to  Prance, 
977;  advises  the  Prince  of  Wales,  978, 
979;  effect  of  his  teaching  on  George 
III.,  1035  ^ 

Bonaparte.    [See  Napoleon,  Jerome,  and 

Joseph.] 
Bon  St.  Andr6,  collects  a  fleet,  1172 ;  his 

energy,  1173 
Boscawen,  Admiral,  1019 ;  at  Lagos,  1U28 
Bottetort,  Governor  in  America,  1061 
Boufflers,  in  Flanders,  841 ;  at  the  Sambre, 
847;  arrested,  848 ;  at  Ryswick,  857  ;  in 
Guilders,  879;  at  LiUe,  901;  at  Mal- 
plaquet, 903,  905 
Bourbon,  Regent,  his  policy,  960 
Boyle,  Secretary  of  State,  913;  resigns, 

Brad  dock,  in  America,  1019 
Breadalbane,  his  share  in  the  massacre  of 

Glencoe,  834,  835 
Bridgewater,  subscribes  to  the  loan,  1190 
Bridport,  mutiny  in  his  fleet,  1194 
Broglie,  effect  of  his  appointment,  1153 
Brougham,  his  Bill  against  the  slave  trade, 
1271 ;  Attorney-General,  1367 ;  opposes 
Government,  1374;  supports  Canning, 
1392;  announces  the  Reform  Bill,  1422; 
Lord  Chancellor,  1423 ;  presents  a  peti- 
tion against  slavery,  1444;  correspon- 
dence with  Wellesley,   1448;   proposes 
Mell)oume  as  Premier,  1449;  supports 
the  new  Poor  Law,  1463;   his  dispute 
with  Durham,  1455 
Brunswick.    [See  Ferdinand.  ] 
Buckner,  his  fleet  mutinies,  1195 
Burdett,  in  Parliament,  1359 ;  his  Cathohc 
Relief   Bill,    1390;    presents    Catholic 
petition,  1391;  supports  Canning,  1392; 
presides  at  National   Union  meeting, 
1428 
Burgoyne,  reinforces  Gage,  1073 ;  his  dis- 
asters, 1081,  1082 ;  in  Parliament,  1089 
Burgundy,  in  Flanders,  896 ;  at  Oudenarde, 

898 
Burke,  introduced  by  Rockingham,  1050 ; 
his  first  speech,  1051 ;  defends  the  Irish 
claims,  1090;  proposes  economical  re- 
form, 1091 ;  upholds  toleration,  1094 ; 
assaults  North's  Government,  1103; 
eager  for  financial  reform,  1105,  1106 ; 
tries  to  restrain  Grattan,  1105;  supports 
Portland,  1112;  opposes  Rtt's  Irish 
Bill,  1137 ;  his  action  against  Hastings, 
1139-1141 ;  effect  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion upon,  1145;  his  opinion  of  it,  1154; 
his  book,  1155 ;  his  breach  with  Fox, 
1156  ;  supports  Pitt,  1161,  1163 
Burke,  Richard,  Irish  leader,  1205,  1206 
Burrard,  placed  over  Wellesley,  1290 ;  his 

caution,  1291, 1292;  at  Vimiero,  J  293  • 
Bussy,    De,    BS^nch    ambassador,    1038, 

1039;  in  India,  1117-1119 
Bute,  his  influence  over  (Jeorge  III.,  1035; 
unpopularity  of,  1036,  1042, 1049;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  1087;  Premier,  1089 ;  his 
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polio/,   1040 ;    his    vengeance   on    the 

Whigs,  resigns,  1041 ;  intrigues  against 

the  ministry,  1042 
Buxton,  his  efiforts  against  slavery,  1882, 

1444 
Byng,  George,  in  the  Channel,  896;  at 

Cape  Passaro,  945 
Bjmg,  John  (son  of  George),  at  Minorca, 

1021 ;  shot,  1022 

Cadogan,  at  Oudenarde,  898;  accused,  947 
Caermarthen.     [See  Danby.j 
Caennarthen  (son  of  Danby),  defeated  at 

Brest,  846 
Caermarthen,  Secretary  of  State,  1132 
Calder,  at  Cape  Finisterre,  12G2,  1263 
Calonne,  Frencli  minister,  1147,  1152 
Camden.     [See  Pratt.] 

Camden  (son  of  Pratt),  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
1209,  1210;  his  yeomanry,  1211;  re- 
called, 1215;  in  tlie  Cabinet,  1246 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  joins  Charles,  1000; 
skirmish  at  Fort  William,  1000 ;  escapes. 
1008 

Camissards,  rebellion,  880;  suppression 
of,  881,  887 

Canclaux,  in  La  Vendue,  1175 

Canning,  asks  Addington  to  resign,  1239 ; 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  1247;  Foreign 
Secretary,1274, 1285;  quarrel  withCastle- 
reagh,  1822 ;  resigns,  1823  ;  negotiations 
for  his  return,  1325 ;  avoids  the  Queen's 
trial,  1369;  Foreign  Secretary,  1370; 
his  foreign  policy,  1375 ;  his  Spanish 
policy,  1376  ;  supports  Huskisson,  1378; 
his  slave  circular,  1382  ;  his  Portuguese 
policy,  1386  ;  his  Com  Bill,  1388;  sup- 
ports Catholic  emancipation,  1389; 
Premier,  1392;  dies,  1393;  his  Turkish 
policy,  1395-1398 

Canning,  Sir  Stratford,  at  Constantinople, 
1396  ;  his  policy,  1400 

Carhampton,  in  Ireland,  1211;  superseded. 
1213 

Carleton,  defends  Quebec,  1075 ;  Minister 
in  America,  1111 

Carlisle,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  874 

Carlisle,  in  the  Cabinet,  1112 

Carlos,  Don,  promised  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
945 ;  becomes  King  of  Sicily,  976 

Carlos  (brother  of  Ferdinand  VII.  X  1463; 
his  civil  war,  1464 

Camot,  his  tactics,  1168,  1171,  1184;  his 
great  plan,  1187  ;  in  the  Directory,  1197 

Caroline,  Queen,  favours  Walpole,  966; 
character,  967,  968 ;  reprieves  Porteous, 
979;  dies,  980;  her  peaceful  influence, 
981 ;  effect  of  her  Church  appointments. 
1015 

Caroline,  of  Denmark,  1064 

Caroline,  of  Brunswick,  marries  George 
IV.,  1182;  George  desires  her  divorce, 
1365;  her  trial,  1366,  1367  ;  dies,  1368 

Carteret,  character,  956,  988 ;  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  957  ;  joins  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  978 ;  Secretary  of  State,  987; 
dismissed.  988:  his  German  politics,  994 ; 


his  fall,  996 ;  made  Lord  Granville,  1009; 
favourite  of  George  II.,  1009;  fails  to 
form  a  ministry,  1010 
Castafios,  defeated,  1295 
Castlereagh,  in  Ireland,  1217,  1229;    re- 
mains in  oflice,  1246;  Secretary  for  War, 
1274;  neglects  the  Peninsula  War,  1294; 
accused  of  bribery,  1299 ;  quarreb»  with 
Canning,  1322;  resigns,  1323;  Foreign 
Secretary,  1325;  at  Vienna,  1335;   re- 
turns, 1339;  his  death,  1369 ;  his  foreign 
policy,  1370,  1371 ;  its  .weakness,  1373 ; 
Lis  financial  measures,  1377 ;  supported 
Catholic  emancipation,  1389 
Catherine  of  Russia,  her  conduct  to  Po- 
land, 1066 ;  forms  an  armed  neutrality, 
1095;  her  ambition,  1148;  her  success. 
1149 
Catholic  claims,  refused  by  Walpole,  986 ; 
some  penal  laws  repealed,  1087 ;  George 
III.  opposes,  1087;  agitation  against, 
1092-1094;  refused,  1272-1274, 1360, 1368, 
1391;    importance  of,  1387,   1389;   the 
Emancipation  Bill  passed,  1408 
Catinat,  at  Marsiglia,  841 ;  in  Alsace,  879 
Cavendish,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

1105 
Charlemont,  friend  of  Grattan,  1105 
Charles  Edward, bom, 954 ;  correspondence 
with  Walpole,  984;   goes  to  Scotland, 
999;  his  reception,  1000;  in  Edinburgh, 
1001 ;  marches  into  England,  1003 ;  his 
character,  1004;  at  Culloden,  1007;  his 
escape,  1008;  supposed  intrigue  with 
Frederick  II.,  1020 
Charles  XII.,  his  victories,  895,  896;  fa- 
vours the  Stuarts,  941 ;  danger  to  Eng- 
land from,  942,  943;  negotiations  with 
Aiberoni,  944;  effect  of  his  death.  945 
946 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  probable  effect  of  his 
death,  859,  862;  his  first  will,  864 ;  his 
second  will,  869 ;  dies,  870 
Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain,  1038 
Charles  IV.,  his  weakness,  1286;  abdi- 
cates, 1287 
Clharles  VI.,  his  claim  to  Spain,  863,  869; 
declared  King,  in  Spain,  889,  890,  in  the 
Netherlands,  893 ;  Louis  offers  to  recog- 
nize him,  894 ;  supported  by  the  Cata- 
lonians,    895;    occupies    Madrid,    915; 
leaves  his  army,  916;  becomes  Emperor, 
921 ;  Jealous  of  the  new  German  king- 
doms, 941 ;  joins  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
945  :  desires  the  guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  959,  970,  971 ;  agrees  to 
suspend  the  Ostend  Company,  962 ;  de- 
serts his  Spanish  allies,  970  ;  dies,  984 
Charles  Albert,  candidate  for  the  empire, 
989  ;  elected  as  Charles  VII.,  990 ;  con- 
cludes peace,  Bavaria  restored  to  him, 
994 ;  dies,  996 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  victorious  over  the 

French,  994 
Charles,  Archduke,  at  Stockach,  1222 ;  in 
Italy,  1264 ;  his  proclamation,  1300 ;  at 
Aspem,  1300;  at  Wagram,  1301 
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(diaries  X.,  his  views,  1413 ;  his  speech. 
1414;  deposed,  1416 

Charlotte,  Piincess,  bom,  1182;  dies,  1357 

Charaock,  his  conspiracy,  847;  his  trial 
and  execution,  855 

Charrette,  makes  peace,  1175;  shot,  1177 

Chatham.     [See  Pitt.] 

Chatham  (son  of  the  above),  proposed  as 
Premier,  1240;  his  volunteer  reviews. 
1248;  in  the  ministry,  1274;  has  com- 
mand of  the  Walcheren  expedition  1302 

Chauvelin,  liis  diplomacy,  1163;  dismissed 
1165;  his  false  information,  1166  ' 

Cliesterfleld,  dismissed,  975  ;  joins  the 
Pnnce  of  Wales,  978 ;  excluded  from  the 
ministry,  987;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 996;  disliked  by  George  II ,  997- 
SecreUry  of  State,  1010 ;  reforms  the 
Calendar,  1014 

Cheyte  Singh,  robbed  by  Hastings,  1128 
1140  * 

Child,   Sir  Josiah,  manager  of  the  East 

India  Company,  860 
Choiseul,  his  vigorous  rule,  1031 ;  desires 

peace,  1037 :  his  offers,  1038 ;  prepares 

for  war,  1058;  his  diplomacy,  1062;  effect 

of  his  fall,  1165,  1166 
Chunda  Sahib,  claims  the  Caraatic,  1117  • 

killed,  1118 

Church,  discontented  with  the  Revolution, 
807;  settlement  of,  810;  the  Nonjurors, 
811 ;  favoured  by  Tories  and  by  Queen 
Anne,  905,  911 ;  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill,  906,  907,  947 ;  the  Schism  Act 
repealed,  947 ;  favoured  by  Queen  Caro- 
line 967;  decay  of,  1015, 1016;  influence 
Of  the  Methodists  on,  1017;  the  Tracta- 
nanc,  1451 

Churchill.    [See  Marlborough.] 

Cml  List,  of  William  III.,  810,  825;  of 
Anne,  876;  of  George  I.,  930;  of 
George  IL,  966,  967,  1013;  of  George 
III.,  1082;  of  George  IV.,  1182;  extra- 
vagance of,  1349,  1358 

Claim  of  Right,  818 

Clairfait,  defeated,  1171 

Clare.    [See  Fitzgibbon.] 

Clarence.    [See  William.] 

Clarendon,  engaged  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  825 

Uark,  corresponds  with  Tone,  1190 
T$7  °^  his  evidence  on  the  slave  trade, 

^??f  el.  succeeds  Marmont,  1317 ;  his  skiU, 

Claverhouse,  agent  of  James  II.,  818 ;  Earl 

of  Dundee,    escapes   from  Edinburgh, 

*  W-^®*^^®"  Inverness,  819 ;  makes  use 

Of  Highland  quarrels,  820 ;  killed  at  KU- 

liecrankie,  821 

Clermont,  his  character,  1027 

Clmton,  reinforces  Gage,  1073 ;  at  Bunker's 
HiU,  1074  ;  at  New  York,  1081 ;  succeeds 
Howe,  1088 ;  captures  Charleston,  1095  ; 
at  New  York,  1096;  negotiates  with 
Arnold,  1097 ;  at  New  York,  1101 ;  fails 
to  rescue  Yorktown,  1102 

Chve,  in  India,  1019,  1026 ;  defeats  Du- 

cow.    MON 


pleix,  1117  ;  Governor  of  Madras  1118  • 
regams  Calcutta,  1118;  his  forgery'  l  iq-' 
disputes  m  the  CouncU,  1121;  ex  .els 
MeerCossim,  1122;  dies,  1124  ^ 

"^JaconLTsSo''  °"^^  '''  '''  ■•  J«^-  ^^« 

Cliigny,  French  Minister,  1152 

Cobbett,  influence  of  his  writings.  1352- 

his  speeches,  1421  ' 

^^Q^^l^™'  f^«Ppjed  of  his  army  commission, 

976  :  joms  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  978 
Coburg,  m  Flanders,  1171 
Cockbum,  in  America,  1327 
Codrington,  at  Navarlno,  1399,  1400 
Cohom,  engineer,  838;   at  the  siege  of 

Namur,  847 
CoUingwood,  at  Trafalgar,  1265;   at  the 

DardaneUes,  1281 
Collot  d'Herbois,  his  cmelty,  1169 

^'^c?™®r®'  ^'^^^^  ^y  French  privateers, 
838 ;  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  841  •  the 
East  India  trade,  860-862;    the  Darien 
scheme,  865-867 ;  commercial  advantages 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  919,  921  •  regu- 
lation  of  the   Scotcli   trade,   927;    the 
bouth  Sea  scheme,  949-953 ;  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain,  958, 1011;  the  Ostend 
Company,  959,  961,  962,  971 ;  prevalence 
of  smuggling,  974,  981 ;  rapid  increase 
of,  1013,  1014 ;  restrictions  on  colonial 
trade,  1046,  1047,  1051,  1052,  1069. 1070 ; 
Pitt  s  Irish  Commercial  Bill,  1136 ;  sns- 
pension  of  cash  payments,  1193;  Conti- 
nental System,  1277-1279  ;  depression  of 
commerce,  1332, 1350, 1351;  Huskisson 'a 
improvements,  1379-1381 ;   commercial 
distress,     1383-1386;    the    West   India 
trade,  1448 
Compton,  Sir  Spencer,  made  President  of 
tlie  Council,  966 ;  made  Lord  Wilming- 
ton, 966;  supports  Walpole,  983;  Pre- 
mier, 987  ;  dies,  988 
Conflans,  at  Brest,  1028 ;  at  Quiberon,  1029 
Conway,  Secretary  of  State,    1050;    his 
speech,  1051 ;  deprived  of  army  com- 
mission, 1052;  remains  in  office,  1053; 
In  Parliament,  1104;    in  the  ministry. 
1105  ^' 

Cook,  director  of  the  East  India  Company, 

845  ;  his  accounts,  861 
Coote,  defeats  Lally,  1120 ;    in  Mahratta 

war,  1127  ;  at  Madras,  1128 
Cope,  marches  against  Charles  Edward, 

1001  ;  at  Prestonpans,  1002 
Cormatin,  Chouan  leader,  1174 
Comwallis,  in  Carolina,  1096,  1098,  1100 ; 
retreats,  1101;  takes  Yorktown,  1101; 
besieged,  1102;  surrenders,  1103;  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  1216-1217;  in  India,  1219; 
at  Amiens,  1234 ;  Governor-General  of 
India,  1466 
Comwallis,  Admiral,  at  Brest,  1262 
Coronation  Oath,  811 
Cowper,  made  Lord  Chancellor,  910,  931 
Cradock,  La  Portugal,  1298 
Craggs,  Secretary  at  War,  942 ;  death  ot 
954 

r2Dl 
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Crillon,  takes  Minorca,  1090;  attacks  Gib- 
raltar, 1109 

Cuesta,  at  Rio  Seco,  1288 ;  Lis  character, 
1303  ;  at  Talavera,  1304 

Cumberland,  William,  Duke  of,  at  Dettin- 
gen,  993;  at  Fontenoy,  998;  collects  an 
army,  1003 ;  Charles  Edward  escapes 
from,  1004  ;  he  overtakes  him,  1005 ; 
character,  1006;  at  Culloden,  1007;  his 
cruelty,  1008;  at  Laufeldt,  1010;  Fox  a 
prot6g6  of,  1018 ;  defeated,  1026 ;  nego- 
tiates with  Pitt,  1049,  1050;  forms  a 
Whig  ministry,  1050 

Cumberland  (son  of  William),  his  charac- 
ter, 1064 

Cumberland.    [See  Ernest.] 

Curran,  Solicitor-General,  1208 ;  opposes 
the  Union,  1217 

Currency  re-established,  848-850 

D'AioDiLLON,  succeeds  Choiseul,  1062 
Dalrymple,  sent  to  Scotland,  817;  made 

Viscount  Stair,  834 
Dalrymple.    [See  Stair.] 
Dalrymple,  in  Portugal,  1290;  supersedes 

Burrard,  1293 
Danby,   President  of   the  Council,  809 ; 

Lord  Caennai then,  811;  Parliamentary 

attack  on,  821  ;    Premier,  824 ;    chief 

adviser  to  Mary,  826;   discovers  Pres- 
ton's plot,  831 ;   Lord  President,  843 ; 

Duke  of   Leeds,  accused  of  venality, 

845 ;  retires,  846 
Danton,  his  party,  1185 
Darien  scheme,  865-867 ;  ill-feeling  excited 

by,  925,  933;  the  Company  dissolved, 

927 
Darmstadt,    takes    Gibraltar,    887;    his 

quarrel  with  Peterborough,  889 
Dartmouth,  his  conspiracy,  825 
Dartmouth,  Colonial  Secretary,  1068,  1072 
Dashwood,   Treasurer   of   the    Chamber, 

1037;    Chancellor   of  the    Exchequer, 

1041 
Davoust,  in  Prussia,  1276 
De  Broglie,  at  Minden,  1031,  1032;   at 

Langen-Saltza,  1057 
D'Enghien.  murdered,  1251 
D'Erlon,  In  Belgium,  1341 ;  at  Waterloo, 

1344 
D'Estaing,  French  admiral,  1088 
D'Estr^es,  French  admiral,  836 
D'Estr^es,  Marshal,  at  Hastenbach,  1026 
De  Grasse,  Admiral,    1099;    fights  with 

Graves,  1101,  1102;  at  Jamaica,  1109 
D  Hervilly,  at  Quiberon,  1176,  1177 
De  la  Clue,  at  Lagos,  1028 
De  la  Croix,  French  minister,  1189 
De   Puisaye,    Chouan   leader,    1174;    in 

England,    1176;    at    Quiberon,    1176; 

escapes,  1177 
De  Suffren,  Admiral,  1099, 1104 ;  in  India, 

1128 
Derby.    [See  Stanley.] 
Derwentwater,  at  Preston,  936 ;  executed, 

938 
Desaix,  at  Marengo,  1226 


Devonshire,  Lord  Steward,  877 

Devonshire,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
1021 ;  deprived  of  his  office  of  Chamber- 
lain, 1041 ;  friend  of  Pitt,  1042 

Digby,  Admiral,  1095 

Doddington,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  1012 

Donielot,  at  Waterloo,  1344 

Drouet,  in  Estremadura,  1313,  1314 

Drummond,  James,  joins  Charles  Edward, 
1001 

Drummond,  John,  joins  Charles  Edward, 
1005 ;  at  Falkirk,  1006 

Dubarry,  her  influence,  1062;  character, 
1065 

Dubois,  his  negotiations,  940 

Duckworth,  at  the  Dardanelles,  1281 

Dudley,  Foreign  Secretary,  1392 ;  supports 
Wellington,  1395;  signs  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, 1398;  resigns,  1402 

Dumouriez,  his  victories,  1159;  treats 
with  Auckland,  1166;  meditates  trea- 
son, 1168 

Duncan,  watches  the  Dutch,  1194;  mutiny 
in  his  fleet,  1196;  at  Camperdown, 
1198 

Duncannon.    [See  Ponsonby.] 

Dundas,  proposes  Catholic  relief,  1087; 
his  India  Bill,  1129;  supports  Pitt,  1132, 
1135;  defends  Hastings,  1139;  resigns, 
1230;  negotiates  for  Pitt's  return,  1240; 
made  Lord  Melville,  1246 ;  his  energy, 
1249 ;  attack  on  his  naval  administratiou, 
1258 ;  resigns,  1259 ;  acquitted,  12G0 

Dundas,  Robert,  resigns,  1392 

Dundee.    [See  Clavernouse.] 

Dunning,  Solicitor-General,  1058;  presents 
American  petition,  1068;  his  motion, 
1092 ;  Lord  Ashburton,  in  the  ministry, 
1105 

Dupleix,  in  India,  1019;  in  Pondicherry 
1115;  his  schemes,  1116,  1117;  dies, 
1118 

Durham,  his  reform  measure,  1368 ;  Privy 
Seal,  1423;  resigns,  1439;  his  dispute 
with  Brougham,  1455 

Edward,  Doke  of  Kent,  his  marriage, 
1358 

Egremont,  Secretary  of  State,  1039 ;  dies, 
1042 

Elector  of  Bavaria.  [See  Charles  Albert 
and  Maximilian.] 

Elector  of  Hanover.    [See  George  I.] 

Eldon,  prosecutes  Hardy,  1181 ;  Lord 
Chancellor,  1230 ;  negotiates  for  Pitt's 
return,  1245;  remains  in  office,  1246; 
opposes  the  Slave  Trade  Bill,  1272; 
opposes  the  Catholic  Bill,  1273;  his 
influence,  1274;  high  Tory,  1387; 
Palmerston's  opinion  of,  1388 ;  resigns, 
1392;  quoted,  1401;  interview  with 
George  IV.,  1408 

Elizabeth  of  Russia,  alliance  with  Austria, 
1023 ;  dies  1040 

Ellenborough,  in  the  Cabinet,  1267;  op- 
poses the  Catholic  claims,  127S ;  jndgea 
Hone.  1356 
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BlllcJt,  at  Gibraltar,  1109 
Emmett,  his  rebellion,  124J;  hanged  1243 
Ernest,  his  marriage,  1368  ' 

^HaSf'   11^""®^  reform,   1162;    defends 

Eugene  in  Italy,  879;  his  friendship  with 
Marlborough,  882;  joins  Marlborough 
884;  sent  to  Italy,  888;  at  Turin.  893- 
at  Toulon,  895;  at  the  Hague,  897;  at 
Oudenarde,  897;  besieges  Lille,  901;  at 
Malplaquet,  903,  904;  at  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  918;  deserted  by  the  English, 
921 ;  commanding  German  army,  676 

bxmouth,  at  Algiers,  1347 

Family  Compact,  the,  981 ;  suspected  by 

Pitt,  1038;  signed,  1039 
Fenwick,  his  conspiracy,  847;  his  trial 

855 ;  executed,  856  ' 

Ferdinand  IV.,  of  Naples,  insurrection 

agamst,  1372;  at  Laibach,  1373 
Ferdinand  VII.,  of  Spain,  1286;  abdicates, 

1287 ;  restored,  rebellion  against,  1371 ; 

changes  the  law  of  succession.  1463- 

dies,  1464  '  ' 

Ferdinand,  of  Brunswick,  1026;  at  Cre- 

veld,  1027;  at  Minden,  1031,  1032;  his 

successes,  1037;  his  manifesto,  1158;  at 

Jena,  1276;  in  Saxony,  1301 
Fitzgerald,  In  France,  1209, 1211 ;  killed, 

Fitzgerald,  his  cruelty,  1218 

Fitzgibbon,  Irish  leader,  1200 ;  his  vigour. 
1200,  1207;  his  policy,  1208;  opposes 
Cathohc  claims,  1209;  Lord  Clare, 
ad\ases  amnesty,  1215;  urges  the  Union, 

Fitzwilliam,  Lord  President,  1181;  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  1208;  recalled,  1209;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  1267 

Fleury,  his  pacific  views,  961,  970;  his 
policy,  976;  dupes  Walpole,  981;  pro- 
mises mediation,  982;  intrigues  with 
the  Jacobites,  983 

Flood,  his  Reform  Bill,  1136,  1155 

Forbes,  President  of  Scotland,  1000 

Forbes,  takes  Fort  Duquesne,  1027 

Forster,  at  Preston,  936 

Fox,  Henry,  Secretary  at  War,  1018; 
Secretary  of  State,  1020;  resigns,  1021; 
Paymaster-General,  1022;  purchases  a 
majonty  In  the  House,  1041;  belongs 
to  the  Bedford  party,  1042;  Lord  Hol- 
land,  dismissed,  1049 

Pox,  Charles  James  (son  of  the  above), 
champion  of  the  Americans,  1082;  at 
Westminster,  1092 ;  assaults  the  Govern- 
ment, 1103,  1104;  Secretary  of  State, 
1105;  yields  to  Grattan,  1106;  supports 
^tt,  1107;  negotiates  peace,  1108;  in 
Opposition,  llll ;  Secretary  of  State, 
ni2;  his  India  Bill,  1129;  opposes 
Pitt,  1133 ;  his  election,  1134 ;  opposes 
Pitt  s  Irish  Bill,  1137;  accuses  Hastings, 
1140;  friend  of  peorge  IV.,  1141;  his 
opinion  of  the  French  Revolution,  1164, 
1161 :  his  breach  with  Burke,  1166 ;  his 


\\\t  ^^}''  ^^^^  5  opposes  Pitt,  1164. 
1183;    alliance    with   Grenville,  1243J 

the  French  mvasion,  1247  •  Forpicm 
Minister.  1266;  character,  12d7;S 
tiations  with  Napoleon.  1268-1270;  d'l^ 

t^e',  kT'""  ^^'  ^^^'"°"  °^  ^^'  «^*^« 
Fox,  Lord  Holland,  nephew  of  Charles 
opposes  the  Government,  1374;  in  the 
Cabinet,  1423 
Francis  I.,  marries  Maria  Theresa   976- 
supported  by  Fiederick  II.,  989;  elected 
Emperor,  996;  acknowledged  at  Aix-U- 
ChapeUe,  1011 
Francis,  author  of  Junius'  Letters   1057 
1058 ;   in  India  Council,  1124 ;  opposes 
Hastings,  1125,  1189 
Franklin,  in    England,   1052;    agent  for 
Massachusetts,    1068;    insulted.    1069- 
with  Chatham,  1072;  in  France,  1083:' 
his  medal,  1103;  in  Paris,  1108 
Frederick  William,  becomes  King   941- 
desires  Juliers.  962  ' 

Frederick  II.,  his  ambition,  989;  alliance 
with  France,  990 ;  deserts  France,  991 ; 
takes    Prague,    996;    deserted   by  hia 
allico,  997 ;  quarrels  with  George  II 
1020;  begins  the  Seven  Years' War  1023"' 
his  campaign  of  1758,  1026;  campaim 
of  1759,  1028;  fourth  campaign,  1032, 
1033 ;  his  success,  1041 ;  his  character, 
1054;  partitions  Poland,  1066;  alliance 
with  Russia,  1096,  1148 
Frederick  WUIiam  II.,  attacks  France  in 
Holland,  1147;  alliance  with  England, 
1149;   leaves  the  coalition,  1173;   dies. 
1221  '  ' 

Frederick  William  III.,  declares  war  with 
Napoleon,  1276;  visits  England,  1335 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  978.  1012;  his  quarrel  with 
his  father,  978,  979,  980 

Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland 
1169;  recalled,  1172;  captures  the 
Dutch  fleet,  1223;  withdraws,  1224; 
appreciates  the  Peninsula  War,  1294; 
deprived  of  his  office,  1299;  opposes 
Catholic  relief,  1391 ;  dies,  1392 

Frere,  urges  Moore's  advance,  1295;  hig 
false  information,  1322;  recalled,  1323 

Gage,  Governor,  1071;  defeated,  1072;  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  1073;  his  delays,  1074, 
1075 

Galway,  succeeds  Schomberg,  887;  in 
Spain,  889;  occupies  Madrid,  890; 
Commander-in-chief,  895 

Gates,  Burgoyne  surrenders  to,  1082; 
Washington's  rival,  1087;  in  Carolina. 
1097,  1098 

Gaultier,  his  negotiations,  917,  918 

Gay,  writes  against  Walpole,  978 

George  I.,  in  command  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  896;    summoned    to    England, 
923,  924;  his  character,  930,  981;  goer 
to  Hanover,  940;  hia  German  policy,. 
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941;  big  dislike  to  Townshend,  942;  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  965  ;  friend- 
ship for  Carteret,  957;  dies,  963  •  char- 

George 'll.,  comes  to  England,  930;  made 
Guardian  of  the  Realm,  940  ;  his  dislike 
to  Sunderland,  948  ;  his  character,  ^(i^ ; 
trusts  Walpolo,  9G7;  Wyndham's  de- 
scription of,  977;  his  parsimony,  978; 
his  quarrel  with  his  son,  979,  980; 
desires  war,  981 ;  his  love  for  Hanover, 
988;  at  Dettingen,  993 ;  his  negotiations 
at  Hanover,  094;  dislikes  Chesterfield 
and  Pitt,  997, 1018, 1022;  his  friendship 
for  Carteret,  988,  1009,  1010;  his  grief 
at  Pelham's  death,  1018 ;  goes  to  Han- 
over, 1020;  dies,  1033 
George  III.,  his  education,  1035 ;  his  views 
of  royalty,  1036,  1060 ;  his  popularity, 
1036;  his  interview  with  Pitt,  1042;  his 
illness,  1048;  the  Regency  Bill,  1049; 
dislike  to  his  ministers,  1050,  1052  ;  his 
views  on  his  ministry,  1053 ;  determina- 
tion to  conquer  the  Americans,  1055; 
appoints  Lord  North  Premier,  1059; 
triumph  of  his  policy,  1060;  his  domestic 
life,  1064,  1140;  selfish  poUcy,  1065; 
prejudice  against  America,  1070,  1077, 
1085;  his  frugality,  1082;  prejudice 
against  Catholic  emancipation,  1087; 
his  command  over  North,  1089;  his 
power  over  Parliament,  1091;  his 
courage,  1093,  1094,  1183;  his  deter- 
mination, 1104;  friendship  for  Thurlow, 
1105;  his  dislike  of  the  Whigs,  1112; 
opposition  to  Fox's  India  Bill,  1131, 
1132;  his  illness,  1142,  1143;  chooses  a 
wife  for  George  IV.,  1182;  assaulted, 
1183;  interferes  in  the  army,  1191; 
loyalty  of  the  fleet  towards,  1196; 
Tefuses  Irish  Catholic  emancipation, 
1200;  return  of  his  Illness,  1230;  in- 
terview with  Pitt,  1245 ;  his  pre- 
judice against  Fox,  1246,  1266;  re- 
jects the  Catholic  claims,  1273-1275; 
final  illness,  1323 ;  respected,  1357  ; 
dies,  1363 

George  IV.,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  his 
depravity,  1140,  1141,  1357;  proposed 
as  Regent,  1143;  his  maniage,  1182; 
Regent,  1334;  his  speech,  1349; 
assaulted,  1354;  his  Ul  health,  1358; 
approves  of  the  Manchester  massacre, 
1363 ;  his  conduct  to  his  wife,  1365, 
1367;  opposes  the  Catholic  claims,  1392, 
1395, 1407,  1409 ;  receives  Donna  Maria, 
1411 ;  dies,  1416 

George  of  Denmark,  unfit  for  a  general, 
878 ;  attack  on  his  naval  administration, 
912;  dies,  913 

Georges,  Chouan  leader,  1240 ;  his  con- 
spiracy, 1251 

Germaine.     [See  Sackville.] 

Gibraltar,  taken,  887 ;  importance  of,  970 

Ginkel,  at  Ipswich,  80S ;  in  Ireland,  828, 
829 ;  receives  a  grant,  868 

Gleucoe.  massacre  of,  834-836 


Gloucester  (brother  of  George  III.),  hli 

marriage,  1064 
Gneisenau,  in  Belgium,  1841;    at  Water- 
loo, 1346 
Goderich.    [See  Robinson.] 
Godolphin,  on  Treasury  Commission,  810; 
Jacobite  tendencies,  832;  industry,  843 ; 
accused  of  treason,  855;    resigns,  856; 
First    Lord  of  the  Treasury,  870 ;    dis- 
missed, 874;  Lord  Treasurer,  876;  in- 
trusted with  Marlborough's  i>lans,  882 ; 
influence  over  Anne,  909;  son-in-law  to 
Mariborough,910;  timidity,  911,912;  sub- 
mits to  an  affront,  914;  dismissed,  915 
Godoy,    Spanish    minister,    1173;    rules 
Spain,  1252  ;  intrigues  with  Napoleon, 
1286 
Gordon,  his  character,   1087;    provokes 

riots,  1092,  1093;  dies,  1094 
GSrtz,  minister  of  Charles  XII.,  943 
r.oulbourn,  Irish  Secretary,  1389;  Home 

Secretary,  1456 
Gower,  in  the  Privy  Council,  877;  on  the 
Jacobite  Committee,  954  ;  collects  fol- 
lowers, 955  ;  Privy  Seal,  997 
Gower,  President  of  the  Council,  1132 
Grafton,  visits  Wilkes,  1043;  Secretary  of 
State,  1050;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
1053;  subservient  to  tlie  King,  1055;  his 
conciliatory    measures,   1057 ;    resigns, 
1058;  returns,  1063;  in  Rockingham's 
ministry,  1105 
Graham,  at  Cadiz,  1308;  at  Vittoria,  1319 
Graham,  in  the  Cabinet,  1423;   resigns, 

1447;  refuses  to  join  Peel,  1456 
Grammont,  at  Dettingen,  993 
Granby,   at  Minden,   1032;    attacks  the 

ministry,  1058;  dies,  1061 
Grant,  resigns,  1402,  1403  ;   President  of 

Board  of  Control,  1423 
Granville.    [See  Carteret.] 
Giattiin.  Irish  leader,   1090,  1105,  1106; 
his  policy,  1199.  1200,  1201 ;  interview 
with  Pitt,  1208 ;  urges  Catholic  claims, 
1209;  secedes,  1213;  opposes  the  Union, 
1217;  speech  against  the  Union,  1218; 
speech  on  Catholic  emancipation,  1360 
Grenville,  George,  leader  of  the  Commons, 
I       1041 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1042 ; 
i       proceeds  against  Wilkes,  1043  ;  his  mis- 
takes, 1045,  1047  ;  his  trick  with  regard 
to  the  Regency  Bill,  1049 ;  hia  alliance 
with  'Temple,  1049;  his  speech  in  answer 
to  Pitt,  1051 ;  reconciliation  with  Pitt, 
1058;  reforms  election  petitions,  dies, 
1060 
Grenville,  James  (brother  of  George),  re- 
signs, 1058 
Grenville,  Thomas  (second  son  of  George), 

in  Paris,  1108  ;  joins  Pitt,  1163 
Grenville,  William  (third  son  of  George), 
supports  Pitt,  1132 ;  rebukes  ChauveUn, 
1163;  his  instructions  to  Malmesbury, 
1189;  letter  to  Napoleon,  1225;  his 
political  economy,  1229;  retires,  1230; 
disapproves  of  the  peace,  1235 ;  ex- 
cluded from  oflBce,  1240 ;   his  alliance 
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jrith  Fox,  1243, 1246, 1247 ;  ridicules  the 
volunteers,  1248;  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  1267;  his  Catholic  policy, 
1272  ;  resigns,  1274 ;  incapacity  for  war, 
1280;  attempts  to  form  a  ministry, 
1325 ;  declines  office,  1369 

Grey,  his  liberality,  1161 ;  his  motion  for 
refonn,  1162  ;  hia  petition,  1163 ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1267;  quoted, 
1268 ;  introduces  Slave  Trade  Bill,  1272 ; 
support*  Catholic  claims,  1273;  quarrels 
with  George  IV.,  1324;  attempts  to 
form  a  ministry,  1325 ;  opposes  Govern- 
ment, 1374 ;  Premier,  1423 ;  refuses  re- 
pressive measures,  1424 ;  resigns,  re- 
turns, 1430;  his  Church  policy,  1435; 
his  Coercion  Bill,  1438;  his  speech, 
1447;  his  difficulties,  1448;  resigns. 
1449 

Grouchy,  at  Bantry  Bay,  1212;  pursues 
Blueher,  1341;  exi)ectedatWaterloo,1344 

Gustavus  III.,  his  character,  1064;  attacks 
Russia  1148 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  808,  854, 
935,  1181,  1211,  1354,  1355,  1390,  1439 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  impeached,  823 

Halifax.     [See  Montague.] 

Halifax,  at  the  coronation  of  William, 
806;  Privy  Seal,  809;  parliamentary 
attack  on,  821,  823;  withdraws,  824; 
member  of  the  Junto,  842 

Halifax,  Secretary  of  State,  1042 ;  deceives 
the  King,  1049 

Hamilton,  Gustavus,  at  Enniskillen,  813 

Hamilton,  Richard,  his  treason,  813  ;  at 
Londonderry,  814,  815  ;  taken  prisoner. 
827 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  in  Scotland,  818 

Hanoverian  courtiers,  940;  dislike  Town- 
shend, 942;  opposition  to  Stanhope, 
946 ;  receive  bribes  Irom  the  South  Sea 
Company,  952;  bad  influence  of,  964 

Harcourt,  French  diplomatist,  8(39 

Uarcourt,  retires.  913;  Lord  Chancellor, 
915  ;  Jacobite  tendencies,  922;  Ids  skill 
in  wording  the  Union,  928 

Harcourt,  in  Cuttack,  1255;  successful. 
1257 

Hardinge,  at  Albuera,  1311 ;  insulted  by 
O'Connell,  1421 ;  Irish  Secretary,  1466 

Hardwicke,  supports  Walpole,  983  ;  re- 
mains in  office,  987,  988;  hia  Marriage 
Act,  1015 

Hardwicke,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1241 

Hardy,  Admiral,  1089 

Hardy,  his  trial,  1180,  1181 

Harley,  tries  to  establish  the  Land  Bank, 
851 ;  joins  the  ministry,  881 ;  Secretary 
of  State,  909;  intrigues  against  Marl- 
borough, 911;  dismissed,  913;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  915 ;  his  policy, 
916;  stabbed.  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Treasurer,  918 ;  his  Jacobite  tendencies, 
922;  indecision,  923;  dismissed,  924; 
impeachment  against  him  dropped,  932; 


his  trial,  947;  his  financial  scheme, 949* 
Joins  James,  955  * 

Harrington.    [See  Stanhope.] 

Harris,  at  Seringapatam,  1224 

Harris.    [See  Malmesbury.] 

Harrison,     his    speech    at     Stockport 
arrested,  1362  ;  his  trial,  1366 

Harrowby,  Foreign  Secretary,  1246;  his 
views,  1250;  resigns,  1252;  refuses  Uie 
Premiership,  1395 

Harvey,  character,  969;  supports  Wal- 
pole, 983 

Hastings,  Warren,  Governor- General, 
1123;  accused  in  the  Coumil,  1125" 
war  with  the  Mahrattas,  1126,  1127; 
robs  Cheyte  Singh,  1128;  reprimanded, 
1129;  his  trial,  1139-1141 

Hastings.    [See  Rawdon.] 

Hawke,  contradictory  orders  to,  1019;  at 
Rochefort,  1025;  at  Brest,  1028;  at 
Quiberon,  1029 

Hawkesbury,  Foreign  Secretary,  1238; 
Home  Secretary,  1246;  remonstrate* 
with  Napoleon,  1251 ;  refuses  the  Pre- 
miership, 1266  ;  Home  Secretary,  1274 

Hawley,  supersedes  Wade,  1005;  at  Fal- 
kirk, 1000 ;  his  cruelty,  1008 

Hubert,  his  party,  1185 

Hedges,    Secretary  of   State,  870;    dis- 
missed, 874 ;  Secretary  of  State,  877 
Heinsius,   friendship  with  Marlborough, 
882;  rejects  proposals  for  peace,  894; 
refuses    to    make    a    separate  peace, 

Henry,  brother  of  Frederick  II.,  1041 
Herbert,  his  maladministration,  822 ;  at 

Beachy  Head,  826 
Herries,   Chancellor  of   the    Exchequer, 

1394  ;   resigns,  1395 ;  Secretar\'  at  War. 

1456 
Hill,  in  Estremadura,  1313 ;  moves  north, 

1316;  threatened  by  Soult,  1318 
Hillsborough,   Colonial  Secretary,   1056; 

his  folly,  1058  ;  effect  of  his  poUcy,  106] 
Hobhouse,  Irish  Secretary,  14i(9;  resigns, 

1440;  in  the  Cabinet,  1450 
Uoche,  defeats  the  Pnissiaus,  1169;  in  La 

Vend6e,   1175;    at  Quiheron,   1176;    in 

Belgium,  1194;  plans  tlie  Iri.sb  invasion, 

1189,  1209;  his  expedition,   1191,   1211. 

1212 
Hofer,  hia  insurrection,  1301 
Holderness,  removed,  1037 
Holkar,  his  power,  1126;   defeated,  1127,- 

extent  of  his  territory,  1254 ;  war  with 

Wellesley,   1255;    defeated,   1257;  war 

with  Hastings,  1469 
Holland.    [See  Fox.] 
Hone,  his  trial,  1355,  1356 
Hood,  succeeds  Rodney,  1099 ;   candidate 

for  Westminster,  1134;  at  Toulon,  1169; 

takes  Bastia,  1172 
Horner,  his  financial  views,  1359 
Houchard,  in  Holland,  1168 
Howe,  Admiral,  destroys  Cherbourg,  1027; 

goes  to  America,   1076;   at  Gibraltar, 

1110;  FirstLordof  the  Admiralty.  1132: 
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defeats  the  French,  1173;  his  popu- 
larity, 1195 

Howe,  General,  reinforces  Gage,  1073; 
succeeds  Gage,  1075;  retreats,  1076 ;  his 
delays,  1079 ;  takes  Philadelphia,  1080 ; 
superseded,  1088 ;  in  Parliament,  1089 

Howick.    [See  Grey.]  , 

Hozier,  at  Porto  Bello,  984 

Hughes,  his  battles  with  De  SuflPren,  1128 

Humbert,  at  Quiberon,  1177 ;  in  Ireland, 
1216 

Hume,  leader  of  the  Radicals,  1434 

Hunt,  at  Spa  Fields,  1352 ;  candidate  for 
Parliament,  1359;  at  the  Manchester 
massacre,  1362;  his  trial,  1366;  his 
speeches,  1421 

Huskisson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
1247 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1377 ;  his  Liberal  views,  1378 ;  changes 
the  Navigation  Act,  1379;  improves  the 
silk  trade,  1380 ;  the  wool  trade,  1381 ; 
his  views  on  slavery,  1382;  his  oppo- 
nents, 1387:  his  Com  Bill,  1388;  re- 
mains in  oflBce,  1392;  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, 1394;  resigns,  1395;  his  speech  at 
Liverpool,  1396 ;  dies,  1421 

Hutchinson,  Governor,  1067;  hia  letters, 
1068;  recalled,  1071 

Hucchinson,  in  Egypt,  1282 

Hyder  Ali,  his  origin,  1122;  attacks 
Madras,  1127  ;  dies,  1128 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  Greece,  1397;  at 
Navarino,  1399 ;  in  Syria.  1465 

Impey,  gives  judgment  for  Hastings,  1125, 
1126,  1129 

India  Company,  their  accounts  examined, 
845 ;  union  of  the  two  Companies,  860- 
862,  1113,  1114;  their  tea  trade,  1069; 
settlement  of  the  Company,  1442 

India,  conquest  of,  1019,  1026,  1032,  1040, 
1054,  1113-1129;  Fox's  India  Bill,  1129- 
1131;  Pitt's  India  Bill,  1135;  Napo- 
leon's designs  on,  1219;  war  with  Tippoo 
Sahib,  1224;  the  Mahratta  war,  1253- 
1257 ;  from  1805  tiU  1825,  1465-1472 

Ireland,  rebellion  against  William  III., 
812-816,  822,  827-830;  Irish  forfeitures, 
868;  excitement  caused  by  Drapier's 
letters,  957;  Grattan's  agitation  In,  1090, 
1105,  1106;  Flood's  agitation  in,  1136. 
1137;  the  rebellion  of  1798,  1199-1219; 
Emmett's  rebellion,  1241-1243;  WeUes- 
ley's  administration,  1389,  1390;  the 
Catholic  Association,  1403-1406  ;  O'Con- 
nell's  repeal  agitation,  1409,  1421,  1434  ; 
the  Irish  Church,  1435-1438,  1446,  1468; 
the  Coercion  Bill,  1438,  1448 

Isabella  of  Spain,  1464 

Jacobites,  contrast  between  Irish  and 
English,  814,  816;  in  Scotland.  819; 
plot  discovered,  825;  Preston's  plot, 
831 ;  In  the  ministry,  832 ;  Assassination 
Plot,  853^56;  first  attempt  of  James 
Edward,  896  ;  negotiations  with  Harley, 
916,  917;  with  Bolingbroke,  922,  980; 


dislike  to  the  Union  927 ;  rebellion  of 
1715,  932-938;  intrigues  with  Sweden 
and  Alberoni,  943-945 ;  Atterbury's  plot, 
954,  955 ;  intrigues  with  Ripperda,  960 ; 
in  the  ministry,  964 ;  in  the  Parliament, 
968 ;  depression  of,  969 ;  intrigues  with 
Spain  and  France,  983 ;  threatened  in- 
vasion, 995 ;  rebellion  of  1745,  999-1009 

James  II.,  assisted  by  Louis  XIV.,  811 ; 
makes  use  of  Ireland,  812 ;  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  814;  goes  to  Ireland,  814;  at 
Londonderry,  815 ;  his  letter  to  Scot- 
land, 818;  at  the  Boyne,  827;  leaves 
Ireland.  828 ;  invited  to  England,  831 ; 
still  hopeful,  832;  begs  Louis  to  invade 
England.  836;  his  declaration,  837;  at 

.  La  Hogue,  838 ;  leaves  France,  858 ; 
dies,  873 

James  Edward,  acknowledged  by  Louis, 
873 ;  has  the  measles,  896 ;  corresponds 
with  Bolingbroke,  922;  his  chance  of 
tho  crown,  930;  his  insurrection,  934; 
at  St.  Malo,  935;  In  Scotland,  937; 
character,  938  ;  collects  a  second  expe- 
dition, 945;  its  failure,  946;  attempts 
discipline,  955;  alienates  his  friends, 
969 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia, 
1283 

Jersey,  in  the  Council,  877;  dismissed, 
909 

Jervis,  at  St.  Vincent,  1193 ;  mismanage- 
ment of,  1244 ;  his  naval  Inquiries,  1258 

Johnson,  Dr.,  quoted,  1133 

Joseph,  Electoral  Prince,  his  right  to 
Spain,  863 ;  dies,  869 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  Amiens,  1234;  King 
of  Naples,  1269;  King  of  Spain,  1287; 
retires,  1288  ;  In  Madrid,  1303  ;  at  Tala- 
vera,  1304;  quarrels  with  Napoleon, 
1312;  retreats,  1317;  quarrels  with  his 
generals,  1318;  superseded,  1320;  at 
Paris,  1329 

Joseph  I.,  Emperor,  888;  dislikes  the  pro- 
posed peace,  894 ;  dies,  918 

Joseph  II.,  attempt  to  make  him  King  of 
the  Romans,  1020;  treaty  with  Russia, 
1148;  dies,  1149 

Jourdan,  defeats  the  Austrians,  1169;  on 
the  Rhine,  1174;  on  the  Meuse,  1187; 
at  Stockach,  1222 

Joyce,  arrest  of,  1180 

Junius.    [See  Francis.] 

Junot,  invades  Portugal,  1287;  occupies 
Lisbon,  1288  ;  establishes  order,  1289 ; 
at  Vimiero,  1292;  his  army  increased, 
1295 

Kellermann,  at  Valmy,  1150 

Kempenfeldt,  Admiral,  1103 

Kendal,  Duchess  of,  opposes  Townshend, 

940;  bribed,  957,  962,  963 
Kenmnre,  at  Preston,  936  ;  executed,  938 
Keppel,  receives  Crown  lands,  868 
Reppel,  quarrels  with  Pallisser,  1089 ;  in 

the  ministry,  1105;  in  the  Cabinet,  1112 
Khevenhflller,  at  Munich,  990 
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Kidd,  Captain,  871 
Kilwarden,  murdered,  1242 
Kirke,  relieves  Londonderry,  816 
Kleber,  in   La   Vendue,  1169,   1170;    in 

Egypt,  1224;  assassinated,  1231 
Korsakoff,  in  Switzerland,  1224 

Labordb,  at  Rorica,  1291 
Labourdonnais,  in    India,   1019 ;   at  the 
Mauritius,  1115;  opposes  Dupleix,  1116 
Lafayette,  goes  to  America,  1083  ;  head  of 

the  National  Guard,  1154 
Lake,    disarms    Ulster,    1212;    disarms 

Munster.  1213;  in  India.  1255,  1257 
Lally,  in  India,  1119 ;  defeated,  1120 

Lambert,  at  New  Orleans,  1328 

Lambton.     [See  Durham.] 

Land  Bank,  its  failure,  851 

Langrishe,  supports  Catholic  relief,  1205 

I-annes,  with  Napoleon,  1224  ;  at  Tudela, 
1295 

Lansdowne  (son  of  Shelbume),  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  1267 ;  in  the  Cabinet, 
1392 ;  Home  Secretary,  1394 ;  President 
of  the  Council,  1423 

La  Pe£5a,  inefficiency  of,  1309 

Lauderdale,  his  views,  1162;  negotiating 
with  Talleyrand,  1270 

Lauriston,  his  reception,  1234 

Lauzun,  at  the  Boyne,  826,  827;  leaves 
Dublin,  828;  at  St.  Germains,  836 

Leake,  Sir  John,  in  Spain,  890 

Lebas,  in  Alsace,  1169;  in  Flanders,  1171 

Le  Brun,  French  minister,  1165 

Leeds.    [See  Danby.] 

Legge,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1018 ; 
refuses  to  support  subsidies,  1020 ;  dis- 
missed, 1021 ;  resigns,  1037 

Leopold,  marries  Princess  Charlotte,  1358; 
supports  Queen  Caroline,  1368  ;  refuses 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  1401;  King  of 
Belgium,  1462 

Leopold  I.,  his  selfish  policy,  857 ;  objects 
to  peace,  858;  his  claim  to  Spain,  862, 
863  :  Joins  the  Grand  Alliance,  873;  his 
critical  position,  882 ;  dies,  888 

Leopold  II.,  concludes  Convention  of 
Reichenbach,  1149 

Li. coin,  surrenders  Charleston,  1096 

Lmdsay,  agent  of  James  II.,  818 ;  arrested, 
819 

Littleton,  Irish  Secretary,  1439;  his  nego- 
tiations with  O'Connell,  1448;  resigns, 
1449 

Liverpool,  Minister  at  War,  1323 ;  E*remier, 
1325;  at  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  1367; 
a  high  Tory,  1387 ;  Palmerston'a  opinion 
of,  1388 ;  his  illness,  1388 

Lochlel.     [See  Cameron.] 

Locke,  on  the  Currency  Commission,  849 

Lomcaie  de  Brienne,  1147,  1152 

Ijondonderry.    [See  Castlereagh.] 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  813-816 

Lorraine,  ceded  to  France,  976 

London,  Lord,  incapacity  of,  1025;  dis- 
missed, 1026 

Loudon,  Colonel,  at  Kunersdorf,  1032 


Loughborough.  ISee  Wedderbum.] 
Louis  XIV.,  assists  James  II..  811 ;  alli- 
ance with  Turkey,  812;  takes  Mons, 
831 ;  plans  an  invasion  of  England,  836 ; 
his  great  efforts,  840,  841 ;  acquainted 
with  the  Assassination  Plot,  850,  854; 
desires  peace,  856-858;  accepts  Spain 
for  Philip  v.,  870;  captures  the  Dutch 
troops,  871;  acknowledges  James 
Edward,  873;  secures  friendship  of 
Savoy,  877 ;  loses  Savoy.  880 ;  his  eight 
armies,  881;  proposes  peace,  894;  re- 
jects Marlborough's  terms.  902.  903; 
consents  to  treat,  915;  assists  Spain, 
916;  peace  negotiations,  918.  :'19;  dies, 
934 

Louis  XV.,  engaged  to  the  Infanta,  958; 
marries  Maria  Lecziii.ska,  960;  intlu- 
euce  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  u>ei'. 
1023 

Louis  XVI..  character,  1153;  brought  to 
Paris,  1154;  flight  to  Varennes,  1158; 
dethroned,  1159;  guillotined,  1165 

Louis  XVIII.,  restored,  1334 ;  his  views, 
1336 

Louis  of  Baden,  in  Alsace,  879 ;  in  Bavaria, 
881 ;  his  character,  882 ;  at  Ingolstadt, 
884;  hinders  Marlborough's  plan,  888: 
at  Hagenau,  888 ;  dies,  895 

Louis  Philippe,  Lieutenant  of  France, 
1416;  his  sympathy  with  England, 
1461 ;  alliance  with  Leopold,  1462 

Louvois,  French  nunister,  836 

Lowther,  Lord  Treasurer,  824 

Lovat,  against  Charles  Edward,  1001 ;  his 
duplicity,  1008 ;  executed,  1009 

Lundy,  at  Londonderry,  813;  deposed,  815 

Luttrell,  member  for  Middlesex,  1056;  his 
sister  marries  Cumberland,  1064 

Luxemburg,  in  Flanders,  832 ;  at  Stein- 
kirk,  839  ;  at  Landen,  841 ;  dies,  847 

Lyndhurst,  Chancellor,  1392;  advises  Wel- 
lington as  Premier,  1395 ;  his  inteniew 
with  Georee  IV.,  1407 ;  opposes  the 
Reform  Bill,  1430;  Chancellor,  1456 

Lyttleton,  member  of  the  Opposition,  978 

Macadlat,  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  1438 
MacCallum  More.    [See  Argyle.] 
Macclesfield,  reforms  the  Calendar,  1014 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  besieges  Inver- 
ness, 819;  at  CuUoden,  1007 
Macdonald,  Sir  Alexander,  1000,  1008 
Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  1000,  1008 
Mack,  at   Naples,  1221;    capitulates   at 

Dim,  1264 
Mackay,  at  Killiecrankie,  820;  improves 

the  bayonet,  821 ;  in  Ireland,  829,  830 
Mackintosh,  Jacobite  general,  935 
^.ackintosh,  his  "VindiciaGallice,"  1155; 
defends    Peltier,    1238;     opposes    the 
Government,  1374 
Mahon,  with  Chatham,  1086 
Maine,  Duke  of,  in  Flanders,  847 ;  his  en- 
mity to  England,  943 ;  his  Jacobite  in- 
trigne,  944 ;  arrested,  946 
Maintenon,    Madame    de,    favours    the 
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Jacobitw,   873;    influence  over   Louis 
XIV.,  934 

Maitland,  at  Alicante,  1317 ;  at  Waterloo, 
1345 

Malmesbury,  in  Spain,  1062;  arranges 
George  IV.'s  marriage,  1182  ;  negotiates 
at  Paris,  1189;  at  Lisle,  1197,  1198;  re- 
quests Addington  to  resign,  1239;  writes 
to  the  King,  1273 

Manchester,  Secretary  of  State,  874 

Mansell,  succeeds  Seymour,  909 ;  dis- 
missed, 913 

Mar,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  922 ;  bead  of 
the  insurrection,  934 ;  his  tirst  successes, 
935;  at  Sheriffmuir,  937;  escapes  to 
France,  937 ;  dies,  969 

Marceau,  in  La  Vendue,  1170 

Maria  Louisa,  marries  Napoleon,  1301 ; 
deserts  him,  1329 ;  receives  Parma,  1339 

Maria  Theresa,  marries  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, 976 ;  rejects  the  overtures  of 
Frederick  II.,  989  ;  supported  by  Hun- 
gary, 990  ;  subsidies  sent  to,  991 ;  con- 
cedes Silesia,  991;  her  secret  treaties 
with  Russia,  1023;  partitions  Poland, 
1066 

Maria  of  Portugal,  1410;  visits  England, 
1411;  Miguel's  rebellion  against,  1412; 
successful,  1463 

Maiischal,  supports  the  Pretender,  983 

Marlborough,  made  Earl,  811;  military 
adviser  to  Queen  Mar>',  826;  in  Ireland, 
828;  his  treason,  832;  deprived  of  his 
offices,  833;  his  treachery  to  Talmash, 
846  ;  accused  of  treason,  855  ;  his  power 
over  Anne,  876;  Commander-in-chief, 
878 ;  his  first  successes,  879 ;  thwarted 
by  the  Dutch,  881 ;  his  march  to  Vienna, 
882;  at  Blenheim,  884-887;  his  plans, 
888  ;  at  Ramillies,  891,  892 ;  rejects  pro- 
iiosals  for  peace,  894;  diverts  Charles 
XII.,  895;  in  England,  896;  at  Oude- 
uarde,  897-900 ;  his  conduct  to  Webb, 
901 ;  at  Malplaquet,  903-905 ;  dislike  to 
party  conflicts,  906 ;  removes  extreme 
Tories,  909  ;  keeps  the  war  to  Flanders, 
911 ;  loses  Anne's  favour,  913,  917;  his 
great  plans,  918;  difficulty  of  his  posi- 
tion, 919;  parliamentary  attack  on,  920; 
deprived  of  his  offices,  920;  excluded 
from  the  Council  of  Regency,  930  ;  Com- 
mander-in-chief, 931 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  her  influence 
over  Anne,  833,  909 ;  her  temper,  911, 
913 ;  dismissed,  917 

Mai-lborough  (son  of  Sunderland),  re- 
inforces Ferdinand,  1027 

Mannont,  in  Paris,  1224;  succeeds  Mas- 
sena,  1312  ;  at  the  Tagus,  1313,  1314 ; 
invades  Portugal,  1315;  at  Salamanca, 
1316;  wounded,  1317;  at  Paris,  1329; 
in  the  July  revolution,  1415,  1416 

Marsin,  succeeds  Villars,  in  Bavaria,  881 ; 
at' Blenheim,  884;  in  Alsace,  888;  in 
lUly,  893 

Mary,  Queen,  806;  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment,   826;    her   quarrel    with  Anne. 


884 ;   her  spirited  behaviour,  887 ;  dies, 

844 

Massena,  in  Switzerland,  1222,  1224  ;  suc- 
cessful, 1266;  in  Spain,  1306,  1307;  at 
Busaco,  1308;  succeeded  by  Mannont, 
1312 

Maupeou,  French  minister,  1062 

Maurepas,  organizes  the  Rrench  navy,  981 

MarimiUan,  renounces  his  claims  on  the 
Empire,  996 

Maximilian  II.,  of  Bavaria,  joins  France, 
879;  in  the  Tyrol,  881;  at  Dillingen, 
884  ;  at  Blenheim,  885,  886;  declines  to 
treat,  887 ;  at  Ramillies,  892 ;  on  the 
Rhine,  896 

Meer  Ccssim,  1120,  1121 

Meer  Jaffier,  1119,  1120 

Melbourne,  Home  Secretary,  1423;  re- 
ceives a  deputation,  1429;  Premier.  1449; 
intended  attack  on,  1454;  dismissed, 
1455 

Melfort,  his  folly,  818 ;  his  correspondence 
with  Dundee,  819 ;  his  declaration,  837 

Melville,  his  character,  817;  High  Com- 
missioner, 830 

Melville.    [See  Dundas.] 

Menou,  in  Egypt,  1231,  1232 

Methodists,  rise  of  the,  1016,  1017 

Methuen,  his  treaty,  880,  907.  1139 

Metternich,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1334;  his  Turkish  policy,  1390.  1397 

Miguel,  regent,  1410  ;  usurps  the  throne, 
1411 ;  defeated,  1463 ;  banished,  1464 

Minto,  Governor-General  of  India,  1466, 
1467 

Mirabeau,  his  power,  1157 

Moira.     [See  Rawdon.] 

Monarchy,  change  in  the  character  of,  806- 
808 ;  the  power  of  the  Crown,  968,  969 ; 
George  III.'s  views  of,  1036,  1060;  con- 
trast between  English  and  French,  1160, 
1161 

Monson,  member  of  the  India  Counril. 
1124;  dies.  1125 

Montague,  his  financial  powers,  839;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  843 ;  establishes 
the  Bank  of  England,  844;  on  the  Cur- 
rency Commission,  849;  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  856;  settles  tlie  India 
trade,  860,  861;  unpopularity  of,  864; 
made  Lord  Halifax,  impeached,  871; 
excluded  from  the  Privy  Council,  877; 
First  Commissioner  of  the  i'roasujry,  9:il 

Montcalm,  at  Quebec,  1029,  1030;  die», 
1031 

Montesquieu,  his  writings,  1152 

Montrose,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  934: 
deprived  of  his  army  commission,  975 

Montrose,  in  the  Cabinet,  1246 

Moore,  in  Denmark,  1285  ;  sent  to  Spain, 
1290, 1291 :  marches  to  Salamanca,  1294; 
reasons  for  his  retreat,  1295 ;  his  march 
to  Corunna,  1296;  dies,  1297 

Mordaunt.    [See  Peterborough.  J 

Mordaunt,  at  Rochofort,  1025 

Moreau,  on  the  Rhine,  1187;  in  Italy. 
1222 ;  Napoleon's  enmity  to,  1251 
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Momfnorton.    [See  Wellesley.) 

Mouutjoy,  at  Londonderry,  813;  at  St. 
Germains,  814 

Muir,  trial  of,  1179 

Mulgrave,  in  the  Cabinet,  1246;  Foreign 
Secretary,  1252 ;  Privy  Seal,  1450 

Munro,  in  India,  1121,  1127 

Murat,  leaves  Egypt,  1224 ;  in  Bavaria, 
1264;  removed  from  Naples,  1336,  1339 

Murphy,  Irish  leader,  1214 

Murray  of  Broughton,  joins  Charles  Ed- 
ward, 1000;  turns  king's  evidence,  1009 

Murray,  Lord  George,  joins  Charles  Ed- 
ward, 1001 ;  commander,  10u3 ;  advises 
retreat,  1004 ;  his  prudence,  1006,  1007  ; 
reassembles  the  army,  1008;  his  mili- 
tary skUl,  1009 

Murray,  Attorney-General,  1018;  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  1021 

Murray,  in  Gujarat,  1255 ;  successful,  1257 

Napier,  quoted,  1297,  1311 

Napoleon,  at  Toulon,  1169 ;  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Director}',   1186;    his 
Italian    campaign,    1187,    1188;    Com- 
mander-in-chief, 1219;  in  Egypt,  1220; 
at   Acre,    1223;    leaves    Egypt,    1224; 
First  Consul,  1225;  in  Italy,  1226;  his 
aggressions,  1235-1237;    his  interviews 
with  Whitworth,    1239,    1240;    arrests 
English    travellers,   1241;     excites    re- 
bellion   in    Ireland,   1242;    intends    to 
invade  England,  1247,  1248;    attempts 
to   form    a    coalition,    1250;     murders 
D'Enghien,     1251 ;     obtains    subsidies 
from    Spain,     1252;     offends    Europe, 
1260,  1261 ;  prepares  to  invade  England, 
1262,  1263;    attacks  Austria,  1264;   at 
Austerlitz,  1266 ;  negotiates  with  Fox, 
1268,  1270;  his  vassal  kingdoms,  1269; 
despises  Prussia,  1275;  murders  Palm, 
1276;  at  Jena,  1276;  his  Berlin  Decree, 
1277;  desires   war  with   Russia,   1279, 
at.Eylau,    1J80;    at  Tilsitt.   1283;    in- 
trigues in  Spain,   1286;    makes  Joseph 
King,  1287;  excites  popular  anger,  1289  ; 
at    Erfurth,    1294;    at    Madrid,    1295; 
leaves  Spain,  1296;  at  Aspern,  1300;  at 
Wagram,   marries  ^laria  Louisa,  1301  ; 
tyranny    over    Joseph,    1312;    desires 
war  with  Russia,  1312-1314;  his  retreat 
from  Moscow,  1320;  at  Dresden,  1321  ; 
abdicates,    1321,    1328;    withdraws    to 
Elba,  1329;  escapes,  1339;  in  Belgium, 
1340;  at  Waterloo,  134  j-1345 ;  banished. 
1346 
N  ational  Debt,  origin  of,  840  ;  amount  of, 
927;  dread  of,  949.  950, 1012,  1134, 1138, 
1377,  1441  ,         .         ,         , 

Necker,  dismissed,  1152 ;  recalled,  1153 
Nelson,  take.s  Bastia,  1172;  at  St.  Vincent, 
1193  ;  at  the  Nile,  1220  ;  at  Copenhagen, 
1232,  1233 ;  at  Boulogne,  1234  ;  pursues 
VUleneuve,  1262-1264  ;  at  Trafalgar,  1265 
Newcastle,  Privy  Seal,  910;  character, 
969  ;  seeks  George  II. 's  favour,  981 ;  in- 
trigues against  Walpole,  983;   remains 


!       in  office,  987,  988 ;  thinks  of  declaring 

Sl.*^^n^!;®^^T5'^^^'  1^^:  head  of  thi 
Whigs,  1010  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurv 
1018;  mcapaci^  of,  1018, 1019;  attempt 
the  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph 
1020  ;  secures  the  support  of  Fox  1020- 
resigns,  1021 ;  returns  to  office,'  1022  '• 
his  parliamentary  influence,  1022  lO'^s' 
1037;  resigns,  1040;  deprived  of  his 
Lord-Lieutenancy,  1041 ;  Privy  Seal,  1050 

Newton,  on  the  Currency  Commission,  849- 
approves  of  the  new  coinage  for  Ire- 
land, 957 

Ney,  in  Switzerland,  1237;  pursues  Moore 
1296 :  at  Quatre  Bras,  1341 ;  at  Water- 
loo, i;J44,  134.-, 

Nicholas.  Emperor  of  Russia,  1397 

Nithsdale,  escape  of,  938 

Noailles,  in  Franconia,  991;  at  Dettingen 
992;  withdraws,  993  ' 

Normanby,  Privy  Seal,  877 

North  (William),  Lord,  a  Jacobite,  954 

North,  Frederick,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1059 ;  his  policy,  1060,  1061 ; 
his  supporters,  1064 ;  yields  to  the  King 
1070,  1085,  1089;  his  reconcUiation 
scheme,  1072  ;  desires  to  resign,  1084 ; 
shields  Sandwich,  1089;  his  Irish  Bills, 
1090,  1091;  upholds  toleration,  1094; 
resigns,  1104;  his  objections  to  the 
peace,  1112;  Secretary  of  State,  1112; 
his  Regulating  Act,  1123 

Northington,  Lord  Chancellor,  1049;  his 
talents,  1050;  Lord  President,  1053 

Northumberland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 1050 

Northumberland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 1406 

Nottingham,  Secretary  of  State,  810;  re- 
monstrates with  William,  824;  dismissed, 
843 ;  Secretary  of  State,  877 ;  dismissed, 
909 ;  returns  to  office,  931 

Nuncomar,  rival  to  Reza  Khan,  1122; 
accuses  him,  1124;  accuses  Hastings, 
trial  and  death,  1125 

O'CoNNELL,  fonna  the  Catholic  Association, 
1390;  his  election.  1403,  1404;  his  power, 
1405;  agitates  for  repeal,  1409,  1421, 
1435,  1446,  1455;  in  Parliament,  1434, 
1437,  1439,  1460;  his  conversation  with 
Littleton,  1448,  1449 

O'Connor,  plans  French  invasion,  1211 ;  his 
confession,  1216;  his  Catholic  petition, 
1272 

Oliver,  Government  spy,  1354,  1357 

Orange,  Stadtholder,  1010 

OrforA    [See  Russell  and  Walpola] 

Orleans,  in  Italy,  893;  Regent,  934;  negotia- 
tions with  George  I.,  940;  applied  to  by 
the  Jacobites,  955 

Ormond,  Commander,  920;  his  Jacobite 
tendencies,  922 ;  joins  the  Pretender, 
932 ;  attempts  to  land  in  England,  935 ; 
collects  a  second  expedition,  945 ;  f 
third,  955  ;  a  fourth,  983 

Orrery,  In  Atterbury's  plot,  954,  955 
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Ostend  Comp&ny,  edtablislied,  959;  sus- 
pended, 961,  962 ;  destroyed,  971 

Overkirk,  promoted,  810;  serves  with 
Marlborough,  878 

Oxford.    [See  Harley.] 

Paine,  effect  of  his  writings,  1077;  his 
"Rights  of  Man,"  1155;  spread  of  his 
works,  1179 

Pakenham,  at  Salamanca,  1S17;  at  New 
Orleans,  1317 

Pallisser,  his  quarrel  with  Keppel,  1089 

Palm,  murdered,  1276 

Palm,  Austrian  ambassador,  961 

Palraerston,  under  secretary,  1323;  quoted, 
1387,  1388 ;  supports  Wellington,  1795  ; 
resigns,  1402;  quoted,  1403,  1404; 
Foreign  Secretary,  1423;  his  foreign 
policy,  1461;  his  Belgian  policy,  1462; 
his  Quadruple  Alliance,  14&4 

Paoli,  in  Corsica,  1172 

Parker,  Sir  Hyde,  1099 ;  at  Copenhagen, 
1232,  1233 

Parker,  his  mutiny,  1195 ;  hanged,  1196 

Parliament,  increased  power  of,  807; 
factions  in,  821 ;  venality  of,  824 ; 
jealousy  between  the  two  Houses,  839 ; 
William's  position  with  regard  to,  842 ; 
Triennial  Act,  844 ;  quarrel  between  the 
two  Houses,  865,  906,  907;  arbitrary 
assertions  of  privilege,  872 ;  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  928;  the  Septennial  Act, 
938,  939 ;  subservient  to  the  Crown, 
968 ;  venality  of,  969 ;  Pension  Bill  re- 
jected, 972 ;  Wyndham's  description  of, 
977;  power  over  the  ministry,  985;  in 
no  sense  representative,  986;  little  in- 
terest shown  by  the  people  in  the 
debates,  1002;  the  nation  desires  a 
truer  representation,  1017 ;  irritating 
privileges  of,  1018,  1043,  1044;  Pitt 
unable  to  stand  without,  1022,  1025; 
his  power  over,  1033;  venality  of,  1041, 
1055;  want  of  harmony  with  the  people 
1043,  1044;  struggle  of  George  III. 
against,  1060  ;  the  liberty  of  reporting 
debates,  1062.  [See  Reform.] 
Paterson,  his  financial  scheme,  844;  his 

Darien  scheme,  865-867 
Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  1221 ;  his  char- 
acter, 1227 
Peel,  his  financial  measures,  1359 ;  Home 
Secretary,  1369;  Tory,  1387;  Palmer- 
ston's  opinion  of,  1388;  resigns,  1392; 
Home  Secretary,  1395 ;  desires  repeal  of 
Test  Act,  1401;  supports  Catholic 
emancipatiou,  1406,  1408;  resigns  his 
seat  at  Oxford,  1407 ;  his  interview  with 
George  IV.,  1407;  leader  of  the  Tories, 
1434 ;  supports  the  Coercion  Bill,  1439  ; 
his  Liberal  views,  1447 ;  refuses  to  join 
Melbourne,  1449;  Premier,  1456;  his 
Tam worth  Manifesto,  1457;  resigns,  1458 
Pelham,  Henry,  character,  983;  Premier, 
988;  his  timidity,  996;   resigns,   1009; 

restored,    1010 ;   pacific   policy,    1011 ; 
financial  policy,  1012,  1013;  dies,  1018 


Pelham,  Thomas  (brother  of  Henry).  [See 
Newcastle.] 

Peltier,  his  paper,  1237 

Pembroke,  made  Lord  President,  877 ; 
dismissed,  913 

Perceval,  Attorney-General,  1247;  opposes 
Catholic  claims,  1273;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  1274 ;  accused  of  bribery, 
1299;  Premier,  1323 ;  assassinated,  1325; 
approved  of  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
1330 

Perron,  in  the  Douab,  1255;  defeated,  1257 

Peter  the  Great,  war  with  Charles  XII., 
895,  896,  941,  943 ;  threatens  to  invade 
England,  945;  deserted  by  his  allies,  946 

Peter  III.,  Emperor,  1040;  dies,  1041 

Peterborough  (Mordaont),  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  811;  impeached,  823 

Peterborough  (nephew  of  the  above),  in 
Spain,  889,  890;  recalled,  895 

Petty.     [See  Lansdowne.] 

Philip  v.,  his  claim  to  Spain,  863,  863; 
becomes  King,  870 ;  marries  Princess  of 
Savoy,  877;  supported  by  the  Castilians, 
890;  proposal  to  dethrone  him,  8'.»4, 
902;  retires  from  Madrid,  915;  renounces 
his  claim  on  France,  921 ;  marries 
Elizabeth  of  Parma,  944;  dismisses 
Alberoni,  946 ;  candidate  for  the  Empire, 
989;  dies,  1010 

Pichegru,  his  victories,  1169,  1171,  1172; 
meditates  treachery,  1174;  his  coft 
spiracy,  1251 

Pigot,  Governor  in  Madras,  1126 

Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  in  Opposition,  978 ; 
his  first  speech,  982 ;  excluded  from  Wil- 
mington's ministry,  987 ;  does  not  oppose 
Pelham,  996,  997;  George  XL  dislikes 
him,  997,  1018;  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  1010;  popularity  of,  1017;  refuses 
to  support  subsidies,  1020;  dismissed, 
1021 ;  Secretary  of  State,  1022 ;  his 
vigorous  rule,  1022;  apparent  change 
of  policy,  1024;  his  energy,  1025-  ap- 
points fresh  generals,  1026  ;  raises  the 
English  spirit,  1028;  his  plan  for  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  1030;  discovers 
Wolfe's  merits,  1029,  1031 ;  his  success, 
1033 ;  he  opposes  peace,  1038,  1039 ; 
resigns,  accepts  a  pension,  1039 ;  inter- 
view with  George  III.,  1042;  supports 
Wilkes,  1044;  his  negotiation  with 
Cumberland,  1049,  1050;  retires,  1050; 
his  speech  on  America,  1051,  1052;  re- 
fuses to  join  Rockingham,  1052 ;  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Chatham,  1053;  his 
grand  plans,  his  illness,  1054;  retiies, 
1055 ;  reconciliation  with  Temple  and 
Grenville,  his  speech  on  America,  1058 ; 
supports  the  press  warrants,  1062 ;  his 
Reform  Bill,  1063;  opposes  Rocking- 
ham, 1064 ;  his  motion  of  conciliation, 
1071 ;  his  speech  for  America,  1083 ;  his 
energy,  1084  ;  his  death,  1086 ;  his  plans 
for  India,  1054,  1123 
Pitt,  William,  with  Chatham,  1086;  in 
Parliament,  1103;   refuses  office.  llO.i : 
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hts    Reform   Bill,   1107;   Chancellor   of 
the  Exchequer,  quarrels  with  Fox,  1111; 
the  support  of  the  old  Tory  party,  1112 ; 
Premier,   1132;    his    India    Bill,    1133, 
1135  ;  popular  admiration  for,  1133 ;  his 
first  budget,  1134,  1135  ;  his  Irish  legis- 
lation,  1136,    1137;    his    Reform    Bill, 
1137,    1138;    his    sinking    fund,    1138; 
supports  the  charge  against  Hastings', 
1140  ;  his  Regency  Bill,  1143  ;  his  power, 
1144 ;  effect  of  the  French   Revolution 
on,  1145,  1160,  1161;  his  foreign  policy, 
1146-1148;    dreads   Russia,   1147;    pro- 
cures the  Convention  of  Reichenbach, 
1149  ;  his  opinion  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 1154;  his  hopes  of  peace,    1167; 
opposes  reform,   1162;    determines   oii 
repression,  1164 ;    desires   peace,  1166 ; 
his  energy,  1170 ;    recalls  York,  1172 ; 
interferes   in    Spain,   1173;    negotiates 
with  De  Puisaye,   1174  ;   popular  con- 
fidence in,  1177;  his  repression,  1178; 
his  energy,  1180 ;  paramount  in  Parlia- 
ment, 1182;    desires   peace,    1184;    his 
first  negotiations,  1187;   desires  peace, 
1189;  his  loan,  1190;  desires  the  Union, 
1199,  1206,  1208;  desires  Catholic  relief, 
1204,  1205,   1229;    resigns,   1230,   1231; 
approves   of  the   peace,  1234;   leaves 
Parliament,  1239;   negotiations  for  his 
return,  1240;  in  Parliament,  1243;  his 
volunteers,  1244,  1248;  offers  himself  as 
Premier,  1245,  1246;  his  ministry,  1247, 
1252;   sad  close  to  his  life,   1257;  his 
friendship  for  Melville,  1259;  forms  the 
coalition,    1250,   1261;    dies,   1266;   his 
funeral,   1207;    his  efforts  against  the 
slave  trade,  1271 

Polignac,  signs  the  Treaty  of  London, 
1398;  Frencli  minister,  1413;  unpopu- 
larity of,  1415 

Pompadour,  influence  over  Louis  XV., 
1023 

Ponsonby,  Attorney-General,  1208;  op- 
poses the  Union,  1217 ;  Home  Secretary, 
1450 

Popham,  takes  Gwalior,  1127;  rescues 
Hastings,  1128 

Popham,  Sir  Home,  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
1280  ;  in  Spain,  1317 

Poor  Law,  misery  caused  by,  1228,  1333, 
1361 ;  reformed,  1451-1453 

Porter,  his  conspiracy,  847 

Porteous  riots,  979 

Portland.    [See  Bentinck.] 

Portland  (grandson  of  Bentinck),  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1112  ;  joins  Pitt, 
1163;  Secretary  of  State,  1181 ;  his  Irish 
views,  1208;  remains  in  oflSce,  1246; 
resigns,  1252 ;  offers  to  form  a  ministry, 
1273;  Premier,  1274;  resigns.  1323 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  Charles  VI.  desires 
guarantee  of,  969,  970 ;  guaranteed,  960, 
971,  976,  989,  1011 

Pratt,  acquits  Wilkes,  1043;  Lord  Cam- 
den, (Chancellor,  1053;  attacks  the  min- 
istry, 1058  ;  in  the  ministry,  1105 


Preston,  his  conspiracy,  825 ;  captured.  831 
rretender.      [See    James    and    Charles 

Edward.] 
Prideaux,  secures  Montreal,  1029 
Priestley,  his  house  burnt,  1156 
Princess  of  Wales.    [See  Augusta.] 
Prior,  his  negotiations,  918,  919 
Pulteney,  his  opposition  to  Walpole  958  • 
friendship  with  Bolingbroke,  962  •  'joins 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  978  ;  Lord'  Bath 
987;  candidate  for  the  Premiership,  988 

Quebec,  siege  of,  1029,  1030 
Queensberry,  Lord  Commissioner,  925 
Qiuberon,  expedition  to,  1174-1177 

Raootski,  threatens  Vienna,  882;  invades 

Austria,  945 
Rawdon,  in  Carolina,  1098 ;  his  severity 
1098;    at    Hobkirk's    HUl,    1100;    at 
Charleston,  1101 ;  Lord  Moira,  atQuibc- 
ron,  1175;   friend  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
1245;    Master  of  the  Ordnance,   1267- 
quarrels  with  Grey.  1325 ;   Marquis  of 
Hastings,  Governor-General   of   India. 
1467-1471 
Reform,  Chatham's  plan  for,  1054;   need 
of,  1052,  1055 ;  Dunning's  agitation  for, 
1091,  1092;    Pitt's  Reform  Bills,  1107 
1137, 1138  ;  Flood's  Bill,  1155  ;  agitation 
for,   1162,  1163,  1179,  1352;  of  Scotch 
burghs,  1360;  effect  of  the  Queen's  trial 
on,  1366, 1368 ;  the  Reform  BiU,  1423-1434 
Revenue.    [See  Civil  List.] 
Revolutionary  Societies,  1155,  1162,  1164; 
prosecuted,  1179, 1180;  meetings  of,  1183 
Reza  Khan,  minister,  1122;  apprehended. 

1124 
Rice,  Colonial  Secretary,  1447 
Richmond,  his  speech,  1086 ;  in  the  min- 
istry, 1105  ;  supports  Pitt,  1107 
Ripon.    [See  Robinson.] 
liipperda,  his  intrigues,  959,  960 
Robespierre,  his  rule,  1185  ;  his  fall,  1186 
Robinson,  Leader  of  tlie  House,  1018 ;  dis- 
missed, 1020 
Robinson,   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1377  ;  his  financial  measures,  1378 ;  Lord 
Goderich.  Colonial  Secretary,  1392  ;  Pre- 
mier,  1394;  resigns,  1395;  his  Turkish 
policy,  1400;  Colonial  Secretary,  1423; 
Earl  of  Ripon,  Privy  Seal,  1439 ;  resigns, 
1447 
Rochambeau,  at  New  York,  1096 
Rochester,  Privy  Councillor,  870 ;  opposes 
Marlborough,  877,  905 ;  dislikes  the  war, 
906 ;  resigns,  906 ;  Lord  President,  915 
Rockingham,    removed    from    his    Lord 
Lieutenancy,   1041 ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  1050 ;  retires,  1053 ;  leader  of 
the  old  Whigs,   1058;  character,   1104; 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1105 ;  deatli, 
1109,  1111 
Rodney,  at  Havre,  1028  ;  his  successes, 
1040;  his  victory,  1094;  captures  Eustn- 
tia,  1098;  returns  home,  1099;  defends 
Jamaica,  1109 
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Roman  Catholic.    [See  Catholic] 

RomiUy,  quoted,  1274, 1299 ;  inParUament, 
1359 

Rooke,  at  La  Hogne,  838;  guards  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  841 ;  takes  Gibraltar,  887 ; 
vote  of  thanks  to,  909  ;  dismissed. 
910 

Rousseau,  his  influence,  1152 

Runjeet  Singh,  treaty  with,  1467;  intrigues 
with  the  Mahrattas,  1468 

Russell,  Admiral,  826;  his  treason,  832; 
efl"ect  of  Mary's  letter  on,  837  ;  Whig 
leader,  842 ;  head  of  the  Admiralty,  843 ; 
pursues  Tourville,  846 ;  guards  the  Chan- 
nel, 854 ;  accused  of  treason,  855  ;  made 
Earl  of  Orford,  856 ;  parliamentary  at- 
tack on,  865  ;  impeached,  871 ;  excluded 
from  the  Piivy  Council,  877 ;  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  913 

Russell,  John,  member  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  1162  ;  his  Reform  Bill,  1368  ; 
moves  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act, 
1401 ;  Paymastar-General,  1423 ;  intro- 
duces the  Reform  Bill,  1425  ;  his  motion 
on  the  Irish  Church,  1468 

Rutland,  in  the  Privy  Council,  1132 

Ruvigny.    [See  Gal  way.] 

3ACHEVERELL,  a  Whig  leader,  821,  828 

Sacheverell,  his  sermons,  914 

Sackville,  at  S.  Malo,  1027;  at  Minden, 
1032  ;  in  the  ministry,  1084  ;  retires,  1104 

St.  John.    [See  Bolingbroke.] 

St.  Just,  in  Alsace,  1169;  in  Flanders, 
1171 ;  his  rule,  1185  ;  arrested,  1186 

Bt.  Ruth,  organizes  the  Irish  army.  829  • 
killed,  830 

St.  Vincent.    [See  Jervis.] 

Salisbury,  impeached,  823 

Bancroft,  his  letter  to  James  II.,  831 

Siindwich,  Secretary  of  State,  1043 ;  pro- 
secutes Wilkes,  1044;  First  Lord  of  tl:e 
Admiralty,  1063  ;  opposes  Chatham, 
1072 ;  escapes  censure,  1089 

Sandys,  proposes  a  Pension  Bill,  972 ;  his 
motion  against  Walpole,  984;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  987 

Sarsfield,  his  skill,  828 ;  prudence,  829 ; 
at  Aghrim,  830 

Saunders,  at  Quebec,  1030 

Savile,  proposes  Catholic  relief,  1087 ; 
presents  a  petition,  1091;  his  house 
burnt,  1093 

Saxe,  at  Dunkirk,  995  ;  in  Flanders,  990 ; 
at  Fontenoy.  998 

Saxe-Coburg,  defeats  Dumouriez,  1168 

Sch6rer,  in  Italy,  1187,  1222 

Schill,  in  Saxony,  1301 

Schomberg,  in  Ireland,  822 ;  killed,  827 

Schomberg,  at  the  Boyne,  827;  in  Por- 
tugal, 887 

Schuyler,  defeats  Burgoyne,  1081,  1082 

Scotland,  character  of  the  Revolution  in, 
817,  818  ;  Ki'  iecrankie,  81<»,  820  ;  re- 
establishment  I.  order,  830;  massacre 
of  Glencoe.  834-836 ;  the  Darien  scheme, 
865-867 ;  discontent  in,  896 ;  the  Union, 


924-928;  the  rebellion  of  1715,  032-988, 
disturbances  in,  957,  958 ;  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  999-1009 
Scott,  Hastings'  agent,  1125,  1139 
Sebastiani,  his  report,  1239 ;  at  Constan- 
tinople, 1281 
Selim,  his  war  with  Russia,  1281 
Sclwyn,  Mrs.,  quarrel  in  her  house.  972. 

978 
Seymour,  Tory  leader,  848 ;  in  tlie  Privy 

Council,  877;  dismissed,  909 
Shah  Allum,  defeated,  1119;  taken  pri- 
soner, 1121;  receives  a  dominion,  1122; 
deprived,  1124;  restored,  1126;  re- 
stored by  Lake,  1257 
Shelbume(Mar(iui8  of  Lansdowne),  Secre- 
tary  of  State,  1053;  retires,  1055;  leader 
of  the  Whigs,  1104;  Secretary  of  State, 
1105;  his  Irish  legislation,  1106;  his 
conduct  of  American  affairs,  1108;  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1111 ;  resigns, 
1112 

Sheridan,  hia  speeches  against  Hastings, 
1140,  1141 ;  hia  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution,  1161,  1162;  friend 
of  George  IV.,  1324 

Shiel,  his  opinion  of  Ireland,  1405 

Shippen,  leader  of  the  Jacobite  party. 
947,  968 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  in  Spain,  889; 
Commander-in-chief,  910 

Shrewsbtiry,  Secretary  of  State,  810 ;  re- 
monstrates with  William,  824 ;  rejoins 
the  ministry,  843 ;  accused  of  treason, 
855;  Lord  Chamberlain,  914;  Lord 
Treasurer,  924 ;  his  influence,  930 

Sidmouth.    [See  Addington.] 

Sindia,  his  power,  1126  ;  defeated,  1127  ; 
extent  of  his  territory,  1254;  war  with 
WeUesley,  1255,  1256;  his  treaty  with 
Hastings,  1469 ;  his  treachery,  1471 

Slavery,  flrst  motion  for  al)olition,  1142; 
abolition  supported  by  Pitt,  1157;  aboli- 
tion of  the  tr.uie,  1271,  1272;  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 1347;  Canning's  circular,1382, 
1383;  the  Emancipation  Bill,  1443-1445 

Smith,  Sir  Sydney,  at  Acre,  1223  :  in 
Egypt,  1231 

Smith,  the  missionary,  persecuted,  1383 

Smyrna  fleet,  loss  of,  841 

Solnies,  at  Steinkirk,  839 

Sombreuil,  at  Quiberon,  1176,  1177 

Somers.  Whig  leader,  842;  Lord  Keeper, 
843 ;  on  the  Currency  Commission,  849  ; 
Lord  Chancellor,  856;  objects  to  dis- 
band the  army,  8(30 ;  remonstrates  with 
William,  864;  attacked,  868;  removed, 
869;  impeached,  871;  acquitted,  872; 
excluded  from  the  Privy  Council,  877 ; 
his  declaration,  912;  President  of  the 
Council,  913  ;  his  Alien  Bill,  926 

Sophia  of  Hanover,  proposal  to  name  her 
in  the  succession,  823;  succession 
settled  upon  her,  871;  dies,  923;  her 
nomination  rejected  by  Scotland,  925 

Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  marries  Georsre 
11/     1U48 


Scmbise,  at  Kirch-Denkem,  1037 
Soult,  in  Spain,  1295;  pursues  Moore, 
1296;  atCorunna,  1297;  takes  Oporto, 
1298 ;  retreats,  1303 ;  at  Palencia,  1305 ; 
attacks  Cadiz,  1306,  1308;  at  Albucra 
1310;  at  Tarifa,1313, 1314;  Joins  Joseph, 
1317;  threatens  Hill,  1318;  In  command. 
1320  ;  his  skill,  1321 
South  Sea  Company,  918,  949-953;  trade 

of,  981 
Spencer,  his  interview  vith  Parker,  1195; 
resigns,  1230;  disapproves  of  the  peace, 
1236;  alliance  with  Fox,  1243;  Home 
Secretary,  1267 
Stair,  at  Glencoe,  834,  835 ;  friendship 
with  O.-leans,  934;  dismissed,  975;  at 
Dettingen,  991,  993 

Stanhoi>e,  General,  in  Spain,  915,  916 ; 
Whig  leader,  923 ;  Secretary  of  State, 
931;  his  friendship  with  Orleans,  934; 
at  Hanover,  940 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 942  ;  Secretarj'  of  State,  945 ; 
his  foreign  policy,  946 ;  his  toleration, 
947, 980;  dreads  the  accession  of  George 
II.,  948;  dies,  954 

Stanhope,  Charles,  his  share  in  the  South 
Sea  frauds,  954 

Stanhoi)e,  Williara  (Lord  Harrington), 
character,  969;  dismissed,  987;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  996 ;  resigns,  1009 

Stanhope,  Charles,  President  of  the  Revo- 
lutionar)'  Society,  1155 

Stanislas  of  Poland,  1066 

Stanley,  Hans,  ambassador  in  Paris,  1038 ; 
at  Berlin,  1054 

Stanley,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1423  ;  his 
Church  policy,  1435,  1437;  his  Co- 
ercion Bill,  1438;  his  speech  against 
O'Connell,  1439;  Colonial  Secretary, 
1439;  supports  slave  emancipation, 
1445;  resigns,  1447;  refuses  to  join 
Peel,  1456 

Staremberg,  in  Spain,  901,  916 

Stevenson,  in  India,  1255,  1256 

Stofllet,  Chouan  leader,  1175,  1177 

Stormont,  in  the  Cabinet,  1112;  votes 
again.st  Pitt's  India  Bill,  1131 

Strangford  in  Portugal,  1288 

Strathallan,  collects  an  army  for  Charles 
Edward,  1004 ;  loins  hira,  1005 

Suchet,  in  Valencia,  1313,  1317 

Suffolk,  Secretary  of  State,  1063 

Sujah  Dowlah,  1121,  1122,  1128 

Sullivan,  hia  dispute  with  Clive,  1121 

Sullivan.  General.  1088 

Sunderland,  Robert  Si»encer,  Earl  of,  842. 

Sunderland,  son  of  Robert,  marriage, 
Secretary  of  State,  910 ;  dismissed,  915  ;  I 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  931  ;  at 
Hanover,  Secretary  of  State,  942;  dis- 
liked by  George  II.,  948;  leaves  the 
ministry,  dies,  954 

Surajah  Dowlah,  1118,  1119 

Suwarrow,  in  Italy,  1222,  1224 

Swift,  his  Drapier's  Letters,  967 ;  writes 
against  Walpole,  978 

Bydney,  Secretary  of  State,  1132 


Talbot,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  91 2  • 

over,  814 ;  evacuates  Dublm,  828 ;  re- 
turns  from  France,  829 

Tallard,  ambassador  to  London,  862  •  In 
Alsace,  881,  882;  at  Augsburg,  884  at 
Blenheim,  886 ;  taken  prisoner,  887 

TaUeyrand,  at  Amiens,  1234  ;  negotiates 
rjo?^°.V-^^^'^-  ■  deserts  Napoleon, 
1338  '  *   ^^®^*'  ^'  '•^  •  opposes  Russia, 

Talraash,  General,  In  Ireland,  829:  kiUe<l 
at  Brest,  846 

Tandy,  Irish  demagogue,  1136;  raises  the 
National  Guards,  12U6;  escapes,  1216 

Tarieton,  in  Carolina,  1098 ;  defeated,  1100 

rate,  invades  Bristol,  1191 

Temple,  hia  selfish  claims,  1033  ;  supports 
Pitt,  1039,  1042;  visits  Wilkes,  1043  • 
with  Gren^^lle,  1049,  1050;  forsakes 
1  itt,     1053 ;     reconciled     with     him. 

Temple  (son  of  George  Grenvillc),  opposes 

Tess6,  In  Spam,  890  ;  at  Toulon,  895 

Thelwall,  trial  of,  1180,  1181 

Thistlewood,  a  Spencean,  1352 ;  in  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy,  1365 

Tliurot,  blockaded,  1028  ;  defeated,  1029 

Tiemey,  opposes  Government,  1374  ;  joins 
Canning,  1392;  supports  Althorp,  1394 

Tippoo,  war  with  Hastings,  1128 ;  intrigues 
with  France,  1219;  killed,  1224 

Tone,  Irish  malcontent,  11S9 ;  corresponds 
with  Clark,  1190  ;  character,  1203 ;  his 
Society,  1204;  raises  National  Guards, 
1206;  his  hopes  sink,  1207;  goes  to 
France,  1209;  dies,  1216 

Tooke,  trial  of,  1180,  1181 

Torcy,  French  ambassador,  902;  desirea 
peace,  918 

Torrington.    [See  Herbert.] 

Tour\'ille,  at  Beachy  Head,  826;  bums 
Teignmouth,  828;  prepares  to  invade 
England,  836 ;  at  La  Hogne,  887 ;  in  the 
Mediterranean,  846 

Townshend,  Charles,  Secretary  of  State, 
931;  head  of  the  ministry,  940;  his 
policy,  941 ;  dismissed.  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, 942  ;  Lord  President,  948;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  954 ;  makes  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover,  962;  quarrels  with  Walpole, 
967,  972;  retires,  973 

Townshend,  Charles  (grandson  of  the 
above).  Secretary  at  War,  1037 ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  1053  ;  his  rash 
measures,  1054 
Trade.  [See  Commerce.  ] 
Treaties— Limerick,  1691,  830;  Ryswick, 
1697,  857,  858;  First  Partition,  1698, 
863;  Second  Partition.  1700,  869;  Grand 
Alliance,  1701,  873;  Methuen,  1703,  880, 
907,  1138;  Gertruydenberg,  1710,  915; 
Utrecht,  1713,  919,  921;  Rastadt,  1714, 
921 ;  Barrier,  1715,  941 ;  Triple  Alliance, 
1717,942;  Passarowitz,  1718,  945;  Quad- 
rupleAlUance,  1718,  945:  general  p«^oo 
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1720,  946;   Congress  of  Cambrai,  17*4, 
M8 :  Vieana,  1726,  960 ;  Hanover,  1726, 
961;  the  Pardo,  1727,  970  ;  Congress  of 
Soissons,  1728,  970;  Seville,  1729,  971; 
Vienna,  1731,  971;    Vienna,  1788,  976; 
Kleinschnellendorf,  1741,  990;    Breslau 
and  Berlin,  1742. 991 ;  with  Charles  VII., 
1743,994;  Worms,  1743,  995;   Frankfort, 
1744,  995;  Fuessen,  1745,  996;  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe,  1748,  1011 ;    Warsaw  and  St. 
Petersburg,   1745,   1023  ;  FainQy  Cora- 
pact,  1761,  1039;   Peace  of  Paris,  1763, 
1040 :   Partition  of  Poland,  1773,  106G ; 
between   America   and    France,    1777, 
1084;  with  America,  1783,  1110;  Com- 
mercial, with  France,  1786,  1138;  with 
Holland  and  Prussia,  1789,  1147;  Con- 
vention of   Reichenbach,    1790,    1149; 
Yassy,  1792,  1149;    Convention  of  PU- 
nitz,  1791,  1157 ;  at  Basle,  1795.  1173 ; 
L6oben,    1797,    1188;    Campo    Formio, 
1797,  1198;  Erckmar,  1799,  1224;  Ales- 
8andria,1800, 1226;  Lun6ville,  1801, 1227; 
El  Arish,  1801,  1231 ;    St.  Petersburg, 
1801,  1233;   Amiens,  1802,  1234,  1236; 
Tripartite,  1800,   1253;    Bassein,    1802, 
1255 ;  Subsidiary,  1803, 1257;  St.  Peters- 
burg,  1805,   1261;    Schonbrunn,    1805, 
1269;    Presburg,    1805,    1269;    Tilsitt, 
1807,  1283;  Fontainebleau,  1807,  1286; 
Cintra,  1808,  1293 ;  Vienna.  1809,  1301 ; 
Chaumont,    1814,    1328;     Paris,     1815, 
1846;    Vienna,   1815,  1338,  1339,  1347: 
Paris,  1815,  1347;  Holy  Alliance,  1815, 
1348  ;     Aix-la-Chapelle,      1818,     1359 ; 
Quadruple  Alliance,  1834,  1464  ;  Unkiar 
Skelesi,  1833,  1465 
Trenchard,  Secretary  of  State,  848 
Trevor,  Speaker,  824  ;  expelled,  845 
Trimbucjee,    favourite   of  the   Peishwa, 

1468;  escapes,  1469;  captured,  1470 
Tnllibardine,  joins  Mar,  934 ;  joins  Charles 

Edward,  1000 
Turgot,  1152 

Turner,  letter  to  James  II.,  831 
Tweeddale,  Commissioner,  dismissed,  926 
Tyrconnel.    [See  Talbot.] 

Vansittart,  Governor  of  Calcutta,  1120 

Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1349;  resigns,  1376;  Lord  Bexley,  his 
financial  views,  1377 ;  resigns,  1392 

Vauban,  French  engineer,  838;  fortifies 
Brest,  846 ;  fortifies  Namur,  847 

Vaughan,  at  Eustatia,  1099 

Vendome,  takes  Barcelona,  858 ;  succeeds 
VilJeroi,  879 ;  in  Savoy,  881 ;  successful, 
887;  in  Italy,  893;  in  Flanders,  893,  896; 
at  Oudenarde,  898 ;  in  Spain,  916 

Vergennes,  negotiates  peace,  1108;  sup- 
ports the  Democrats  in  Holland,  1147 

Vernon,  takes  Porto  Be  Ho,  984 

Victor  Amadeus  of  Savov,  877,  880 

Victor,  in  Portugal,  1298;  at  Talavera. 
1303,  1304;  at  Barosa,  1309 

Victoria  of  Saalfleld,  marries  Edward 
Duke  of  Kent.  1.358 


Villaret,  Joyeuse,  French  admiral,  1171. 
1173 

Villars,  French  general,  879;  recalled, 
881 ;  in  the  Cevennes,  881 ;  on  the 
Moselle,  888;  at  Stolhofen,  895;  in 
Piedmont,  896;  at  Malplaquet,  903,  904; 
wounded,  905 ;  his  jum  plus  ultra,  918 

Villeneuve,  prepares  to  invade  England, 
1262,  1263;  at  Trafal.^ar.  1265 

Villeroi,  succeeds  Luxemburg,  847;  in 
Italy,  879;  in  Flanders,  881;  in  Alsace, 
884;  falls  back,  887;  in  Flanders,  888; 
at  Ramillies,  892 

Voltaire,  his  influence,  1152 

Wadk,  assembles  his  army,  1002 ;  marches 
against  the  Pretender,  1003;  superseded, 
1005 
Waldeck,  at  Pontenoy,  998,  999 
Walker,  Obadiah,  impeached,  823 
Walmoden,  Dutch  general,  1172 
Walpole,  Robert,  Secretary  at  War,  CIS; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  931 ;  dis- 
missed, 942;    his  opposition,  946-948; 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  948 ;  his  sink- 
ing fund,   950;    his  settlement  of  the 
South  Sea  frauds,  953,  954;  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  954 ;  his  tact  in  dealing 
with  Ireland,  957;   refuses  to  restore 
Bolingbroke,  962;    retains   his   power 
with  George  II.,  966;  his  quarrel  with 
Townshend,  962,  967,  972;  purchases  a 
majority,  969;   his  financial  measures, 
973,  974 ;  refuses  to  join  the  European 
war,    976;    his    speech    in    answer    to 
Wyndham,  977 ;   retains  his  influence 
after  the  Queen's  death,  980 ;  his  desire 
for  peace,  981;  declares  war,  982;  op- 
position to,  983, 984;  made  Lord  Orford, 
resigns,  985;    review  of  his  ministry, 
985-987;  dies,  ^7 
Walpole,  Horace  (son  of  Robert),  quoted, 

1020,  1093 
Ward,  his  motion  on  the  Irish  Church,  1446 
Wardle,  insults  Pitt,  1259;  accuses  York. 

1299 
Washington,  fighting  against  the  French, 
1019 ;  signs  the  Declaration,  1061 ;  raises 
a  regiment,  1070;  Commander-in-chief, 
1073;   his  army,  1074;    takes  Boston, 
1075 ;  goes  to  New  York,  1076 ;  retires, 
takes   Trenton,   1079;    defends    Phila- 
delphia,  1080;    reorganizes    his    army, 
1081;  undervalued,  1087;  trusted,  1088; 
at  New  York,  1095;  his  conference  with 
Rochambeau,  1096;  condemns  Andr6, 
1097;  recommend*  Greene,  1100;  takes 
Yorktown,  1102 ;  proposal  to  make  him 
Dictator,  1107 
Watson,  Clive  forges  his  name,  1119 
Webb,  Marlborough's  conduct  to,  901 
Wedderbum,  character,  1064  ;  counsel  for 
Hutchinson,    1068;    insults    Franklin, 
1069  ;  his  opinion  of  tr.e  Riot  Act,  1094  ; 
opposes  Catholic  relief,1229;resigns.l230 
Wellesley,    Governor-General    in    ludin, 
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1224;  his  subsidiary  system,  1254;  war 
with  the  Mahrattas,  1256, 1266 ;  Foreign 
Secretary,  1323;    resigns,   1323;   nego- 
tiations   for  his   return,    1325;     Lord- 
Lieutenant     of     Ireland,     1369;      his 
administration,   1389,   1390;   his  corre- 
spondence on  the  Coercion  Bill,  1448 
Wellington,  in   India.  1224;    his  genius, 
1290;     Secretary    for    Ireland,    1290; 
lands    in    Portugal,   at    Rorica,    1291; 
at   Vimiero,   1292;    thwarted   by   Bur- 
rard,  1293;   in  command,  1298;   victo- 
rious, 1303;    at  Talavera,  1304;  made 
Duke    of    Wellington,    1305;    fortifies 
Lisbon,   1306;    at    Busaco,    1307;    his 
plans,  1309;    at  Albuera,   1310;    badly 
supplied,    1312;     his    plans,   1314;    at 
Badajos,  1315;  at  Salamanca,  1316;  at 
Madrid,   1317;    at  Vittoria,   1318;    at 
Toulouse,  1:^21  ;  at  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1339;   in  Belgium,  1340;  at  Waterloo, 
1341-1345;      his     moderation,      1346; 
arranges  the  evacuation  of  France,  1369 ; 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  1375 ;  opposes 
the    Com    Bill,    1388;    resigns,   1392; 
returns,  1394;   Premier,  1395;   Ambas- 
sador  to    Russia,   1397;    his    Turkish 
policy,   1400;    his    Government,   1401; 
dismisses    Huskisson,    1402;    supports 
Catholic  emancipation,  1405, 1406, 1408; 
his  foreign  policy,  1410-1412 ;  his  friend- 
ship for   Polignac,  1413;    his  isolated 
petition,  1417, 1420 ;  reconciliation  with 
Huskisson,    1421;    his    speech,    1422; 
resigns,    1423;     prepares    to    suppress 
tumults,  1429 ;  fails  to  form  a  ministry, 
1430;   assaulted,  1433;  in  opposition, 
1445 ;  Foreign  Secretary,  1456 

Wesley,  his  teaching,  1016,  1017 

West,  at  Minorca,  1021 

Westmoreland,  his  policy,  1209 ;  in  office, 
1246;  Palmerston's  opinion  of,  1888; 
resigns,  1392 

Westermann,  In  La  Vendue,  1170 

Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State,  1056 

Wharneclifl",  Opposition  leader,  1426; 
Privy  Seal,  1456 

Wharton,  Whig  leader,  842 

Wharton,  Jacobite  leader,  960 ;  dies,  969 

Whitbread,  his  motion  against  slavery, 
1142;  attacks  Melville,  1258 

T/hitelocke,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  1281 

Whitewell,  Governor  of  Madras.  1127 

Whitfield,  1016 

Whitworth,  his  interviews  with  Napoleon, 
1239,  1240;  leaves  Paris,  1241 

Wilberforce,  member  for  Yorkshire,  1134; 
votes  against  Melville,  1259  ;  his  efl"orts 
against  slavery,  1271 ;  dies,  1445 

Wilkes,  his  trial,  1043;  expelled  the 
House,  1044;  his  election,  1055,  1066; 
decline  of  his  power,  1068 

William  III.,  accepts  the  crown,  806; 
character,  807  ;  forms  his  ministry,  808  ; 
his  view  of  royalty,  809 ;  his  tolerance, 
811,  817 ;  declares  war,  811 ;  negotiates 
with  Tyrconnel,  813;  abused  for  neglect- 
ing IreUnd,  814 ;  his  letter  to  Scotland, 


receives  the  Scotch  crown,  818;  dUB- 
culty  of  his  position,  821 ;  threatens 
to  leave  England.  824;  his  revenue, 
825 ;  his  Act  of  Grace,  825  ;  goes  to  Ire- 
land, 826;  battle  of  the  Boyue  827- 
enters  Dublin,  828 ;  returns  to  England, 
828;  successful  abroad,  831 ;  deprives 
Marlborough  of  his  offices,  833  ;  his  part 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  834,  S35- 
goes  abroad,  836;  at  Steinkirk,  830;  re^ 
turns.  839 ;  at  Landen,  841  ;  forms  a 
united  ministry,  842,  843;  death  of  his 
wife,  844;  reconciliation  with  Anne 
847 ;  goes  to  Flanders,  847  ;  takes  Na- 
mur, 848 ;  his  triumphant  return,  848 ; 
his  Land  Bank  scheme,  851  ;  the  Assas- 
smation  Plot,  853,  854 ;  his  wisdom  dur- 
ing Fenwick's  trial,  855,  866;  desires 
peace,  857  ;  success  of  his  reign,  859 ; 
forced  to  reduce  his  army,  860;  atten- 
tion to  foreign  politics,  862 ;  makes  the 
First  Partition  Treaty,  863 ;  threatens  to 
leave  England,  864;  goes  to  Holland, 
865;  disapproves  of  the  Darien  scheme, 
867 ;  grants  land  to  his  Dutch  favourites, 
868 ;  arranges  the  Second  Partition 
Treaty,  869;  his  unpopularity,  870; 
forms  the  Grand  Alliance,  873;  burst 
of  loyalty  on  James  II. 's  death,  873; 

dies,  874 ;  censured  by  the  Tory  party. 
906  J  1  k^     3> 

William  IV.,  his  marriage,  1358;  High 
Admiral,  1392;  character,  1418;  sup- 
ports his  ministers,  1426;  dissolves  the 
Houses,  1427  ;  opposes  the  Reform  Bill, 
1429;  his  Church  policy,  1449;  dis- 
misses Melbourne's  ministry,  1455 

Willis,  Dr.,  his  treatment  of  George  III. 'a 
illness,  1142,  1143,  1230 

Wilmington.    [See  Compton.] 

Winchelsea,  retires  from  the  ministry,  996 

Windham,  Secretary  at  War,  1181 ;  resigns, 
1230;  disapproves  of  the  peace,  1235; 
disliked  by  Addington,  1240;  his  alliance 
with  Fox,  1243 ;  opposes  the  volunteer 
movement,  1244;  Secretary  at  War, 
1267 

Winter,  at  Camperdown,  1198 

Wolfe,  at  Rochefort,  1025;  succeedi 
Loudon  1026;  takes  Quebec,  1029, 
1030;  dies,  1031  . 

Wolseley,  his  speech  at  Stockport,  1862; 
his  trial,  1366 

Woodstock,  receives  grant  of  Crown  land*, 
868 

Wray,  candidate  for  Westminster,  1184 

Wright,  Lord  Keeper,  869 

Wurmser,  in  Italy,  1188 

Wyndham,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
922 ;  leader  of  Hanoverian  Tories,  968 ; 
his  speech  against  Walpole.  977 ;  joinB 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  978  ;  dies,  983 

York.    [See  Frederick.] 

Yorke.    [See  Hardwicke.] 

Yorke    (son    of    Hardwicke),    comroiti 

suicide,  1015 
Young,  character.  983 ;  in  olDce,  987 
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